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McLean,  Mr.  Thos.,  publisher  of  two  volumes  of 
Gillray*s  works,  242. 

'Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,'  by  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  48. 

Medical  Charities  of  London,  196;  devotion  of 
the  medical  officers,  197 ;  meeting  in  1870  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  out-door  relief,  ib. ; 
report  of  the  Bemers-street  Committee,  198 ; 
diflference  between  a  hospital  and  a  dispensary, 
199 ;  the  general  hospitals  of  the  metropolis 
the  great  medical  schools  of  the  kingdom, 
200 ;  the  poor  law  of  1884,  ib. ;  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  grossly  abused,  202 ;  excessive 
burden  of  labour  lidd  on  the  medical  officers, 
ib. ;  origin  of  Provident  dispensaries,  ib. ;  Mr. 
Hancock  on  medical  education,  205;  Benefit 
Clubs.  206  ;  svstem  of  admisrion,  207. 

Mengs,  Raphael,  10 ;  marries  Marjsherita  Guaz- 
d,  11 ;  fKendship  for  Winckelmann,  ib. ;  rup- 
ture with  him,  25. 

M^rimSe,  Prosper;  his  letters  and  his  works, 
105  ;  sensation  in  Paris  on  the  publication  of 
the  *Lettre$  d  une  Inconntie*  ib. ;  various  opin- 
ions about  the  '  unknown,'  ib. ;  his  character 
an  enigma,  106 ;  his  cynicism,  ib.  ;  member  of 
the  Academy  and  of  the  Imperial  Senate,  107  ; 
first  letter  to  his  'Ineonune,'  ib. ;  anecdote  of 
a  young  figurante,  108 ;  of  a  C-omte  de  — , 
109 ;  speculations  on  female  dress,  ib. ;  on 
love,  ib. ;  on  marriage,  110;  his  hard,  cold 
materialism.  111 ;  visits  Malta,  Athens,  ICphe- 
sas,  and  Constantinople,  ib. ;  Italian  tour,  ib. ; 
instructions  for  reading  Homer,  and  a  regular 
course  of  Greek,  112;  anecdote  of  Victor 
Hugo,  118  ;  Notto  on  Travel,  ib. ;  admitted  to 
the  Academv  of  Inscriptions,  ib. ;  anecdote  of 
Mademoisdle  Rachel,  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  114; 
writes  from  Madrid,  ib. ;  opinion  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  ib. ;  visit  to  Scotland,  115  ;  impressions 
of  Taymouth  Castle,  ib. ;  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, 116;  reads  'La  Chambre  Bleu,'  to  the 


Empress  at  Compi^gne,  117 ;  reads '  Lokys '  at 
Saint-Cloud,  118 ;  his  novel,  '  Colomba,^  119  ; 
description  of  M.  Cousin,  of  M.  Bismarck,  120 ; 
breakouts  with  M.  Thiers,  ib. ;  goes  to  Cannes 
for  his  health,  ib. ;  his  death,  121 ;  his  various 
works,  ib. ;  'Le  faux  Demetrius,'  122;  M. 
Taine's  summary  of  his  character,  128. 

Meyendorfs,  Baron  von,  journey  to  Bukh6T&, 
209. 

Michaelis,  Dr.,  of  Braunsberg,  his  public  declara- 
tion against  Papal  Infallibility,  158 ;  accuses 
the  Pope  of  being  a  heretic,  ib. ;  excommuni- 
cated by  Bishop  Krements,  169. 

Mill's,  John  Stuart,  'Autobiography.'  79;  intel- 
lectual rigidity  of  his  education,  ib. ;  taught 
Gretfk  at  three  years  old,  80 ;  appalling  cata^ 
logue  of  studies  before  his  fourteenth  year, 
ib. ;  bumble  estimate  of  his  own  capacities, 
81 ;  his  aims  and  opinions,  ib. ;  mechanical 
training  in  his  childhood,  82 ;  'Thoughts  on 
Poetry,'  ib. ;  opinion  of  Wordsworth,  ^8  ;  of 
Shelley,  ib. ;  predestinated  by  his  father  to 
certain  forms  of  thought,  ib. ;  description  of 
his  father,  84  ;  impressions  of  religion.  85 ;  si- 
lence enjoined  on  him,  86  ;  short  residence  in 
France,  ib. ;  views  on  'society,*  87;  pap®r  on 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  ib.  ;  remarks  on  Scott,  on 
Carrel.  88  ;  early  practice  as  a  journalist,  ib.  ; 
his  writings.  89  ;  dissatisfaction  with  life  and 
the  world,  ib. ;  sanative  influence  of  Words- 
worth, 90  ;  split  with  Mr.  Roebuck,  ib. ;  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  F.  Maurice's  Christianity,  ib.  ; 
praise  of  Mr.  Sterling,  ib. ;  picture  of  Carlyle, 
ib. ;  the  St.  Simonian  school.  91 ;  influence  of 
his  wife,  ib. ;  exaggerated  eulogy  of  her,  ib. ; 
heretical  period,  92  ;  his  '  Logic '  and  '  Politi- 
cal Economy,'  essays  on  '  Liberty,'  and  the 
'  Subjection  of  Women,'  ib.  ;  probable  dura- 
tion and  efibct  of  his  writings,  98  ;  his  rigidity 
and  dogmatic  habit,  ib. ;  strange  contrasts  in 
his  life,  94. 

'  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science,'  by  Mrs. 
Somerville,  47,  53. 

Money  Market,  70.    See  Lombard-street 

Moufang,  Dr.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ultra- 
montane party  in  Germany,  156, 157. 

Mtthler,  von.  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  in 
Prussia,  163 ;  refuses  to  remove  Dr. WoUmann, 
165. 

Murphy,  Father  John,  of  Boolavogue,  275. 


Namszariowski,  Cliap.-General,  Bishop  of  Aga- 
thopolis.  170 ;  forbids  the  military  phaplain  to 
hold  divine  service  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pan- 
taleone,  ib. ;  removed  from  his  office,  ib. 

Negri,  M.  de,  his  mission  to  the  Amir  Nfisrullih, 
212. 

Nethersole's  opinion  of  Wentworth,  284. 

Newman.  Mr.,  received  into  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, 181. 

Newmarch.  Mr.,  on  banking.  76,  77. 

Nicholas,  Edward,  shorthand  notes  by,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  280. 

N5thenitz,  the  ancestral  chateau  of  Count  Bti- 
nau,  5. 

North,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  and  the  dog,  250. 

Oakeley.  Mr.,  received  into  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, 181. 

O'Hagan's,  Lord,  views  on  the  legislation  of 
1870, 148. 

Orange  Yeomanry,  excesses  of  the,  275. 

Owl,  monogram  of  the.  294. 

Oxford  ViMtation  Charges,  by  Bishop  Wilbep- 
force,  184 
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Padtfni,  CamBlo,  head  director  of  tlie  Museom 

at  Naples.  15 ;  niefBciencj  of,  ib. 
PtHgnYe,  Mr.  B.  H.  I., '  Notes  on  Banking/  70, 

Papjri,  invention  of  a  maclilne  for  unfoldinjirt  15. 

Paa^onei,  Cardinal,  account  of,  bj  Wlnckel- 
mann.  18. 

Peiovaki,  M.,  Goyemor-GN$neral  of  Orenbarpr. 
213 ;  bis  expedition  to  Ak  Masjid,  214 ;  to 
Khiva.  224. 

Vtmn,  the  thunder-god  of  Bussia,  127. 

PQter,  St.,  celebration  at  Borne,  of  the  eighteenth 
oentenarj  of.  153. 

Petition  of  Bight,  substance  of  the,  bj  Went- 
vofth.  238, 23a 

Pitt,  Wm^  his  duel  with  Tiemej,  256. 

Pios  IX.,  153  ;  friendship  for  the  Jesuits,  ib. ; 
prepares  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, ib. ;  convenes  a  General  Council  to 
establiiJi  the  Dogma  of  Papal   Infallibility, 

^  154 ;  summons  to  the  Protestants,  157 ;  de- 
clares all  opponents  heretics  and  sons  of  pride, 
150 ;  appoints  Ledochowski  Primate  of  Po- 
land, 167 ;  holds  an  allocution,  171. 

Priam's  Treasure,  291 ;  drinking  cups,  golden 
diadems,  &c.,  292  :  cups  and  vases,  294. 

Prussia  and  Rome,  the  war  between,  153.  . 

Public  Worriiip  in  Prussia,  Ministers  of:  von 
Lsdenburg,  162  ;  von  Baumer,  163;  von  Miih- 
ler.  ib. ;  Dt,  Falk,  166. 
Pureiiase,  abolition  of,  809. 
Posef's^  J>r^  *  Scriptural  Views  of  Holy  Bap- 
1/60. 


RteheJ,  Mademoiselle,  anecdote  of,  by  P.  Mlri- 

m^  114. 
Balston,  W.  R.  S., '  Songs  of  the  Russian  Peo- 
ple,' and  '  Rufloian  Folk  Tales,'  123. 
Rationalism    and    Bitualiam.    Bishop    Wilber- 

foroe's  treatment  of,  181. 187. 
Belief,  outdoor,  meeting  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  inquire  into,  197. 
Bestriction  Acts  on  Irish  Trade,  repeal  of,  268. 
Bichardson'B,  Miss, '  Iliad  of  the  East,'  128.  note. 
BoanaofiTs,  Mad.,  'Rites  and  Customs  of  the 

QnBco-Russian  Church,'  129,  note. 
BoBuuiovskI,  General,  replaces  Chemiayeff  in 

T6rkist&n,  217. 
Romanticism,  the  influence  of,  on  literature,  162. 
Bonayne*s.  Mr.,  speech  at  GlaBnevin,  145. 
Roaeoe's  '  Digest  of  Criminal  Evidence,'  94. 
Boesa,  O'Donovan.  145. 
Bnaealka,  a  Russian  water-spirit,  128. 
Buarian   advances  in  Central    Asia,  209;   the 
Sam&nidea,  210;  dynasty  of  the  Seljukides, 
ib. ;  Jengia^Khan,  ib. ;  Taimfir  the  Lame,  211 ; 
Shaibani,  ib.  ;   tlie  Astarkh&nides,  ib. ;   Nfis. 
rttll^.  ib. ;  gradual  advance  of  Russia.  212 ; 
M.  de  Negri  sent  to  the  Amfr ;  ib ;  M.  de  Boute- 
nefTa  bootless  mission,  218 ;  Bussian  fort  at 
^  Aralsk.  ib. ;  Ak  Masjid  taken,  214 ;  Aiili^ta 
captured,   215;    tlie  Russian   frontier  deter- 
inioed,  ib. ;  Chemiayeff  recalled,  217;  the  Amir 
of  BiLkh&r&  defeated  at  Irjar.  218  ;  conditions 
deoianded  by  Eryanovski,  ib. ;  General  von 
fianffinaiin  has  cliarge  of  the  province  of  Rus- 
aan  Turkirt&n,  219 ;  the  Amir  solicits  British 
aseiataDce,  ib. ;  Sftmftrkftnd  occupied,  220 ;  the 
Amir  solJcitB  assistance  from  the  Russians,  ib. ; 
history  of  Kbiva,  221 ;  connection  of  Bussia 
with  Kbiva,  223 ;  difficulties  of  the  Russian 
GovemtDent,  ib. ;  Perovski's  disastrous  expe- 
dition, 224 ;  the  Russian  slaves  released,  ib. ; 
rebellions  in  Khiva.  225  ;  the  Khdn  appeals  to 
the   Amir  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Queen's 
Tieerojr  In  India,  227 ;  punitoiy  expedition 


against  him,  ib. ;  annexation  to  Russia,  228 ; 
England's  concern  in  these  advances,  229. 
Russian  Songs  and  Folk  Tales,  by  W.  R.  6. 
Ralston,  123  ;  the  Builinas,  124;  the  first  col- 
lecUon  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  ib. ;  Kaliki, 
tlie  reciters  of  the  Builinas,  il>.,  note ;  the 
EhoTovod,  or  choral  dance,  the  Posidyelka, 
125 ;  love  the  general  burden  of  their  songs, 
ib. ;  the  earliest  cultus  in  Bussia  peculiar  to 
the  Aryan  family,  126 ;  Perun,  the  thunder* 
god,  127 ;  connected  viih<' Elijah,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  George,  ib. ;  Lado  and  Lada,  ib. ;  the 
Domovoy,  the  Busallia,  128  ;  songs  connected 
vrith  marriage,  the  Kosa,  ib. ;  cost  of  a  Rus- 
sian marriage,  129 ;  the  Badunitsa,  ib. ;  Imec- 
dote  of  a  shoemaker,  ib. ;  Sclavonic  customs 
connected  v^ith  death  and  obsequies,  129, 130 ; 
the  Zagadki,  or  riddles,  the  Zagovor,  or  incan- 
tations, 180 ;  the  Vampire,  131. 

Sacerdotalism,  ancient  and  modem,  55  ;  private 
confession,  ib. ;  extravagancies  of  the  Bitua- 
lists,  ib. ;  advance  in  the  practice  of  private 
confession,  ib. ;  necessary  to  the  forgiveness  of 
post-baptismal  guilt,  ib. ;  the  Catholic  Church 
as  venerated  by  the  Bitualists,  56  ;  Archdeaicon 
Denison's  sermon,  ib. ;  memorial  of  the  488 
clergymen,  ib. ;  the  25th  Article,  57;  siMri- 
tual  tenorism,  58 ;  despotism  of  the  modem 
confessor,  ib.  ;  results  of  the  Low  Church  and 
Dissenting  movements,  ib.  ;  spirit-rappings 
and  spirit-writings,  59 ;  the  religious  revival 
began  at  Oxford,  ib. ;  Dr.  Pusey's  '  Scriptural 
Views  of  Holy  Baptism,'  60 ;  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  61 ;  confusfnsr  inflaence  of  the 
extracts  from  the  Fathers,  ib. ;  St.  Chrysostom, 
62  ;  Gregory  of  Nazlanzum,  Tertullian's  '  De 
PoenitentiR,^63  ;  Romish  system  of  confession 
and  absolution,  ib. ;  influence  of  the  Oxford 
writers,  ib.  ;  effect  of  Dr.  Pusey's  quotations, 
64;  the  element  of  novelty  introduced  into 
the  Church  of  England,  ib.  ;  self-inspection 
*  and  the  love  of  '  direction,'  65 ;  Greek  the 
language  of  early  Christianitj',  66 ;  Gnosti- 
cism, ib. ;  the  controversies  in  Africa,  67  ; 
Tenullian,  67 ;  concerning  the  *  lapsed,'  68; 
Papal  system  of  alsolution,  69  ;  principles  of 
English  life  and  activity  violated,  ib.  ;  the 
introduction  of  confession  and  absolution  a 
thinl  Sacrament,  70. 

Sara&nides,  of  Western  Tiirkistfin,  210. 

S&niSrkSnd,  possession  of,  retained  by  the  Rus- 
sians, 220. 

Schliemann,  Dr.  Heinrich,  *  Trojanisclie  Alter- 
thftmer,'  !&c.,  278  ;  early'classical  tastes,  284  ; 
aptitude  in  learning  languages,  ib. ;  goes  to 
St.  Petersburg,  285 ;  settles  at  Athens,  ib. ; 
the  work  of  excavation,  ib.  ;  account  of  his 
work,  ib. ;  his  offer  to  build  a  museum  at 
Athens,  ib.,  note.    See  Troy. 

Slieeliy,  Father,  leader  of  the  Whiteboys,  274. 

Shelley  described  by  J.  S.  Mill,  88. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  anecdote  of,  114. 

St.  Simonianism,  its  fascination  over  J.  S.  Mill, 
90. 

Simplification  of  the  law,  29.    See  Law. 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Southara,  originator  of  Provi- 
dent Dispensaries,  203. 

*  Somerville,  Mrs.,  Personal  Recollections  of,'  by 
her  daughter,  89  ;  unrestrained  freedom  in 
youth,  40 ;  singularly  blessed  old  age,  41 ; 
genealogy  of  the  Fairfax  family,  ib. ;  high- 
bred frugality,  42 ;  early  amusements,  48  ; 
sent  to  Musselburgh  to  school,  ib. ;  first  Idea 
of  algebra.  44 ;  studies  Euclid,  45 ;  called  the 
'  Rose  of  Jed  wood,'  ib. ;  marriage  with  Mr. 


of  thetont  lac-,  ib. ;  tier  moBle,  nuDllnjr,  and 

Slitics,  ib. ;  retiifiouB  raelings,  53 ;  abode  in 
.ty,  54  ;  cftlm  and  poaceTal  end,  ib. 
Sopnlth,  Mr.,  aeqaalntance  with  Mm.  Somer- 

Tille.  60. 
Bpirltaal  Help  Sodetj,  formed  b;  Blebop  Wil- 

berfoTce.  185. 
Btansfeld,  Mr.,  on  tUe  Edacfttion  qoeatlon,  137. 
'Statatee  Rerised,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Sta- 

tnte  Laiv  Committee,'  29. 
Btendal,  birthplace  of  Winckelmann,  1. 
Stoddard  and  Conoll;  mnrdHred  by  Nbmll&h, 

an. 

Stoeeti,  BaroD,  17  ;  collection  of  intaglEoe,  ib. ; 

death, ib. 
Byllabus,  pabllcition  of  tlie,  in  Rome,  164. 

Taine'e,  M.  U.,  eommaTy  of  the  character  of  P. 
H6rim£e,  133. 

Tennlel,  Mr.  cartoons  In  '  Punch,'  233. 

Teitullian, '  De  PceDilenti&,'  63 ;  hi*  Montaoisin, 
67i  '  De  Pudieitla,'  ib.,  oaw. 

Tbien.  M.,  deacribad  bv  P.  M^rimge,  130. 

Tone,  Wolfe,  one  of  tlie  IrUh  Whig  CUub,  278  ; 
hii  diarj,  ib. 

'  Tracta  for  tlie  Time*,'  60. 

Trent's,  Bisliop  of,  pastoral  annonncing  the  celo- 
bralioa  of  the  centenarj  of  the  Cooncil  of 
Trent,  157. 

Troad,  the.  Homer's  poems  Hhon  an  acqaaintance 

'    with  IUt"po(tr»p]ij,  279. 

'Trojanische  AlterthQiner :  Berieht  tlbec  die 
Ausj^rabuDgen  in  Troja,'  von  Dr.  Heinrich 
Schliemanu,  278. 

Trof,  discoveries  at,  27B  ;  '  Treasure  of  King 
Priaiu,'  279  ;  Homer's  poems  and  the  Troad, 
ib. :  map  of  the  PJaln  of  Troy,  380  ;  Greek  cit; 
of  llinm,  281 ;  first  site  on  which  is  found  a 
coDHiderable  city,  ib. ;  Mr.  Qladstone  on 
Uotner'a  descriptiona,  282  ;  Mr.  Charles  Mac- 
laren's '  Plain  of  Tri<;  describttd,'  and  Grote's 
'  fiistorj  of  Gmece,'  lb.  ;  different  tites  sng- 
gested,  ib. ;  diminialied  scale  of  the  Homeric 
TroT,  280;  plateaa  of  Hissarlik,  287;  theory 
of  the  Age  of  Stone,  Bronxe,  and  Iron,  288 ; 
second  Htralam,  289  ;  Tower  of  Iltum,  290  ; 
Palace  of  Priam,  ib.  ;  Priam's  Treasure,  391  ; 
monogram  of  the  Owl,  291 ;  foundation  of  an 
epic  poem  not  necessarily  untrue,  2S6 ;  inter- 
esting fragments  of  evidence,  297  ;  the  '  burnt 
Ilium,'  lb. :  tbe  '  wooden  Ilium,'  ib. ;  remains 
of  the  four  strata  pre-Hellenle,  298 ;  forms  of 
the  pottery,  ib. ;  abundance  of  copper  found, 
ib.;  suiali  terra^cotta  wlieels,  299  ;  patterns  on 
the  terra-cotia  halls,  !b. ;  well-known  Vedlc 
emblems,  800 ;  the  use  of  the  Cross  a  connect- 
iog  link  in  ethnographic  science,  ib. 

Utghlits,  Ihs.  210. 

Ultramontanlam.  Sir  Wm.  Harconrt'a  speech  at 
Oxford,  150:  Bishop  Ketteler  the  chief  of  Ger- 
man, 1S6 ;  the  '  lAWB  of  Hay,'  tbe  first  dedaivs 


lory's  '  History  of  Bokb&ri,'  209. 

lire,  the,  attributes  in  Russia,  131. 

ty  Fair,'  its  caricatares.  3S3. 

r,  M.  de,  remarks  on,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  87. 

nti.  Abate,  appointed  deputy -cnmmiMdoaci 

mtiqulties  by  Winckelmann,  27. 

...worth.  Lord  Btraffijrd,  alleged  apostaoyof. 
230 ;  Maeaulity's  portraiture,  ib. ;  Mr.  Fortl«'i 
view  of,  231  :  neither  an  aDostate  norarat,ib.; 
detestation  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  France, 
233 ;  confiaement  in  Kent,  Ib. ;  takes  his  scat 
in  the  House,  ib.  ;  first  appearance,  233  ;  the 
Petition  of  Higlil,  ib. ;  contrast  with  Eliot,  Ib. ; 
his  portion  apart  from  the  Opposition,  lb. ;  re- 
spected by  the  House,  384 ;  epeech  at  tlie  dote 
ol  ilie  long  debate,  335 ;  his  leadership  at  an 
end,  837;  speech  upon  the  Petition  oF  Right, 
338;  nothing  evasive  in  his  conduct,  lb.; 
mokes  common  cause  with  the  leaden  of  the 
Opposition,  339, 340 ;  the  Chnrcli  question,  240. 

Whiteboys,  in  tbe  South  of  Ireland,  274 ;  Father 
Sheehv  oiiginsl  leader  of,  ib. 

Wilberforce,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  176 ; 
wonderful  versatility,  lb.,  100;  a  contributor 
to  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  176;  a  passionate 
naturalist,  lb. ;  the  suhieot  of  his  Essays  sin- 
gularly varied,  ib. ;  difficulties  of  writing  his 
life,  1T7 ;  lofty  idea  of  a  Bieliop,  ib. ;  a  poHli- 
dan,  counsellor,  and  the  most  genial  of  com- 
panions, ib. ;  his  '  Anglican  Communion  in  the 
United  States  of  America,'  ITS  ;  his  eiponsiTe 
htimanmtii  of  character,  ib.  ;  education  at  Ox- 
ford, ib.;  Rector  of  Brlgbtstone,  ib.  ;  marriage, 
179  ;  a  striking  speaker,  ib. ;  Rector  of  Alver- 
stoke,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  and  Csnnn 
of  Winchester,  lb. ;  preacher  in  the  Univer- 
sity puipit  at  Oxford,  180 ;  singular  iden- 
tity In  his  whole  pnbllc  life,  Ib.  ;  chsplaln 
to  Prince  Albert,  lb. ;  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  181  ;  an  intensely  practical  worker, 
183 ;  charge  and  sermon  at  his  first  otdi- 
nation,  ib. ;  annual  meetings  at  Caddmdon, 
183  ;  great  social  qualities.  184  ;  personal  visi- 
tations, ib.  ;  eight  Oxford  VisitatiDn  Charges, 
Ib. ;  capital  sunk  in  Church  works  during  Iiii 
episcopate,  185  ;  Cuddesdon  College,  ib,;  Spi- 
ritual Help  8odety,  ib. ;  solemnity  of  his  oidl- 
nations,  ib.  ;  ooufirmations  and  Lent  miaslont, 
ISO ;  meetings  at  Radley  and  Oxford,  lb. :  on 
the  secessions  to  Rome,  187;  on  a  revived  Con- 
vocation, ib. ;  intensely  anti-Roman,  188; 
polemics  against  tlie  Oxford  Rationalists,  Ib. ; 
power  and  tact  In  handling  public  assemblies, 
189  ;  '  Convocation  Breakfasts,'  190  ;  support 
of  the  Canada  Clergy  Reserves  BUI,  ib. ;  llie 
Gorhsm  case,  lb.;  his  InQuence  in  Convoca- 
tion, 193 ;  conduct  respecting  the  DIvoroe  Bill, 
ib.  ;  on  the  Irish  Dls-establlslimt-nt,  193 ;  the 
Hampden  case,  lb. ;  first  speech  in  Parliament, 
194 ;  on  the  Corn  Laws,  Ib,  ;  on  tbe  admlsiioD 
of  Jews  into  Parliament,  lb.  ;  speech  at  Brad- 
ford, 195 ;  large  correspondence,  ib. ;  inner 
unity  of  purpose  and  piety,  196. 

Windiester,  Bishop  of,  175.     See  Wllberforoe. 

Winckelmann  (John  Joachim),  'sein  Lelien,  seine 
Werke.und  seine Zeltgenoesen,' von  Carl  Jnstl- 
1 ;  birth  and  origin,  lb, ;  received  as  a  Curren, 
detehUUr,  3;  Inattention  to  divinity  leewms, 
Ib.  ;  a  pagan  in  sentiment,  ib, ;  called  the 
'Little  Librarian,'  lb. ;  matriculate*  al  Halle, 
lb,  ;  becomes  a  famulut,  ih,  5  powers  of  ani- 
mated talk,  8 :  no  trace  of  a  real  love  passage 
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An.  h — Wtnckelmann,  tein  Lehen^  seine 
Wtrke  und  seine  Zeitgenossen,  Von 
Call  JustL     3  Yolames,  Leipsic,  1 866-72. 

Tbm  book  at  the  head  of  this  article  will 
well  repay  pemsaL    Though  WiDckelroann 
exercised  an  electrical  inflaence  in  his  day, 
and  attained  an  European  celebrity,  inspir- 
ing contemporaries  with  a  new  conception 
of  Art,  and  kindling  ^their  imaginations  by  a 
flailing  revelation  of  the  Antique,  these  vo> 
lames  first  ^?e  us  a  real  life  of  him.    Full 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  virgin  subject 
thus  taken   in  hand.    Dr.  Justi  has  per- 
formed his  part  with  discriminating  love 
and  an  exhaustive  research  which  has  made 
his  composition  more  than  a  mere  biogra- 
phy: it  is  an  encyclopsedic  history  of  what- 
ever can  in  any  way  bear  upon  or  illustrate 
the  infiuence  of  Winckelmann's  individual 
action.     We  tender  our  warm  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  indefatigable  industry  which 
has  cleared  every  speck  of  haze  horn  the 
memorable  and  dramatic  career  of  an  extra- 
Ofdinary  man — a  career  bespeaking  interest 
on  many  scores ;  at  its  outset  painful,  at  its 
dose    deeply    tragical,    at    various    points 
marked  by  curious  psychological  features, 
and  from  first  to  last  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished by  indelible  vigour  in  one  particular 
parsnit. 

In  the  sandy  plain  known  as  the  Old 
March,  which  stretches  with  dreary  flatness 
from  Magdeburg  to  Hamburg,  lies  the  dila- 
pidated town  of  Stendal,  with  grass-grown 
streets  and  tumble-down  houses,  an  image  of 
desolation,  though  once  a  stately  stronghold 
of  those  indomitable  German  colonists,  who 
won  this  tract  for  their  race  from  the  Slaves, 
and  monuments  of  whose  vigour  are  yet  vi- 
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sible  in  massive  gate-towers  and  lofty 
church-steeples,  rising  like  solemn  ghosts  of 
the  past  ovei  the  surrounding  solitude  and 
decay — ^monuments  of  striking  character, 
but  as  removed  from  the  forms  of  Classical 
architecture  as  is  the  monotonous  landscape 
from  the  type  of  Greek  scenery.     In  this 

frim  phantom  of  rugged  Mediseval  existence 
ohn  Joachim  Winckelmann  was  bom,  De- 
cember 9,  1711,  and  passed  those  earlier 
years  during  which  the  mind  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive from  surrounding  objects  the  impres- 
sions that  permanently  influence  after  life. 
Nothing  could  be  well  humbler  than  the 
conditions  of  fortune  which  attended  his 
birth.  His  father  was  a  cobbler,  of  such 
scanty  means,  that  the  family  dwelling  con- 
sisted of  a  thatched  hovel,  with  onfy  on 
room  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Poverty, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  was  the  lot  of 
Winckelmann's  infancy,  as  dilapidation  was 
the  marked  feature  of  all  which  the  boy 
looked  upon.  Notwithstanding  such  emi- 
nently unfavourable  conditions  for  deve- 
lopment of  intellectual  ambition,  he  mani- 
fested an  early  desire  to  seek  higher  culture. 
The  father  had  reckoned  on  his  helping  in 
the  cobbling  business,  but  the  lad  besought 
to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  town  school,  a 
foundation  due  to  the  liberality  of  former 
ages,  where  Latin  was  professedly  taught. 
It  was  not  a  flourishing  institution.  The 
general  decay  pervading  all  Stendal  life  was 
also  on  this  scnool ;  still,  such  as  it  was,  a 
course  of  Latin  and  kindred  subjects  was 
given,  and  the  young  Winckelmann  eagerly 
dedred  to  have  the  benefit  of  admission 
thereto.  His  request  was  acceded  to,  and  it 
is  recorded  how  the  parents,  simple-minded 
and  devout  adherents  of  the  reformed  faith, 
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comforted  themselves  with  the  thouffht  that 
such  learDiDg  could  not  fail  to  make  their 
son  a  stout  preacher  of  the  Bible.  Trifling 
as  were  the  school  expenses,  they  were  yet 
more  than  the  family  means  could  afford, 
and  the  boy  was  therefore  enrolled  amongst 
the  recognised  charity  scholars — they  were 
called  Currendesckuler — who  received  a  few 
pence  as  choristers  at  funerals  and  church 
services,  while  as  wandering  minstrels  they 
sought  to  pick  up  from  charitably  disposed 
townsmen  some  trifling  additional  alms 
wherewith  to  defray  indispensable  payments. 
This  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  Stendal. 
The  Currendesckuler  was  a  standing  institu- 
tion in  Germany.  Not  a  few  distinguished 
men  began  life  as  such ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  besides  Winckelmann,  two  other  con- 
spicuous promoters  of  classical  studies — 
Gessner  and'Heyne — owed  their  first  in- 
struction in  Latin  letters  to  doles  they 
earned  as  wandering  minstrels.  Winckel- 
mann attained  such  proficiency  that  he  be- 
came praepostor  of  the  band ;  but  his  pro- 
gress was  still  more  remarkable  in  other 
branches,  notably  in  classics.  The  only  les- 
aons  at  which  he  showed  inattention  were 
those  of  divinity.  *  It  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence,'  Rector  Paalzow  writes  rilany 
years  after,  *  for  Herr  Winckelmann  during 
such  lessons  to  occupy  himself  surreptitious- 
ly with  making  extracts  from  some  ancient 
writer,'  a  proceeding  vainly  visited  *  with 
due  severity,'  for  the  orthodox  old  pedant 
adds  with  an  almost  audible  groan,  Hhat  for 
all  this  there  was  no  changing  him  therein : ' 
and  the  fact  had  better  be  acknowledged  at 
once,  that  by  all  instincts  and  sympathies  of 
his  nature  Winckelmann  was,  and  ever  re- 
mained, a  pagan  in  8entiment---one  to  whom 
associations  connected  with  Olympus  and 
Parnassus  were  more  familiar  than  those 
connected  with  Sinai  and  Calvary. 

In  this  manner,  however,  the  boy  con- 
trived to  acquire  a  quite  amazing  amount  of 
knowledge,  when  the  very  elementary  cha- 
racter of  the  teaching  is  considered.  It  is 
noteworthy  how  at  this  early  period  we  find 
foreshadowed  qualities  eminently  distinctive 
of  the  man.  Already  at  school  he  was 
called  the  *  Little  Librarian,'  who  carried  in 
his  head  all  the  literature  garnishing  the 
Rector's  shelves,  while  out  of  inconceivable 
economies  he  would  contrive  to  scrape  toge- 
ther money  wherewith  to  buy  himself  some 
books.  Throughout  life  his  indefatigable 
faculty  for  accumulating  knowledge  was 
only  equalled  by  his  wonderful  knack  for 
saving  out  of  miserably  stinted  means  enough 
wherewith  to  purchase  coveted  volumes.  A 
youth  of  such  temperament  needed  a  higher 
<class  of  instruction,  a  fact  recognised  by  the 


Rector,  a  worthy -man,  who  generously  as- 
sisted his  promising  pupil  by  introduction  to 
a  comparatively  superior  gymnasium  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Salzwedel.  Here 
Winckelmann  pursued  his  studies  under 
guidance  of  one  who  was  a  thorough  speci- 
men of  the  dry  pedagogue.  In  return  for 
board  and  lodging,  Winckelmann  gave  pri- 
vate instruction,  and  so  contrived  to  conti- 
nue his  schooling  until  his  nineteenth  year, 
when  definite  plans  for  life  became  urgent 
Winckelmann  was  painfully  conscious  of 
never  having  yet  done  more  than  knock  at 
the  outer  gates  of  classical  lore.  To  pene- 
trate into  the  inner  sanctum  would  need  an 
University  course,  and  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing this  tnere  were  grave  obstacles.  In  the 
first  place,  Winckelmann  was  divided  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  faculty  he  should  enter.  He 
knew  that  those  he  revered  expected  him  to 
embrace  theology,  and  the  thought  brought 
little  comfort  to  his  mind.  He  himself  in> 
clined  at  this  period  towards  medicine,  as 
the  most  likely  study  to  prove  remunera- 
tive; but  the  sense  of  dutifulness  towards  his 
parents,  at  all  times  strong  in  Winckelmann, 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  he  matriculated  as 
a  student  of  divinity  at  Halle,  which,  under 
the  spirit  of  criticism  originally  quick- 
ened by  Thomasius,  was  then  the  most  re- 
nowned school  in  Germany  for  J  Protestant 
theology  and  kindred  branches  of  learning. 
But  this  influence,  while  elevating,  also  nar- 
rowed the  spirit  of  this  University,  confining 
excellence  to  particular  subjects  not  the 
most  congenial  to  Winckelmann's  tastes, 
while  his  cherished  classics  were  but  poorl  j 
cultivated.  Winckelmann  perceived  that  he 
would  not  gain  in  the  lecture-halls  that  flood 
of  light  he  was  in  quest  of.  He  soon 
ceased  to  be  regular  at  lectures — those  of 
divinity  he  was  indeed  compelled  to  attend, 
but  it  was  with  a  wandering  mind — and  he 
sought  to  slake  his  thirst  for  classical  read- 
ing by  private  study  in  the  public  libraries, 
pursued  with  *  a  passionate  ardour  which 
made  him  an  object  of  observation.  Noti- 
ces by  contemporaries  of  Winckelmann  dur- 
ing his  two  years'  Univeraity  attendance, 
show  his  life  to  have  been  still  of  the  same 
penury  as  previously.  From  a  pauper 
schoolboy  he  had  become  a  pauper  student, 
the  only  difference  being  that  whereas  he 
had  been  a  Currendesckuler  he  now  was  a 
FamuluSyihe  recognised  German  University- 
fag,  who  did  themes  and  exercises  for 
wealthier  and  idler  students  in  retura  for 
book-loans  and  occasional  free  tickets  to 
students'  messes. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  notwith- 
standing his  insatiable  love  of  study,  Winc- 
kelmann had  nothing  of  the  prig  about  hitn. 
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The  man  whose  whole  nature  hrightened 
joyously  at  contemplatiou  of  the  beauty  in 
classical  form,  and  who  revelled  with  keen 
enjoyment  in  the  glowing  charms  of  sou- 
thern  landscape,  necessarily  entertained   a 
genuine    relish    for    social    pleasures    and 
sprightly  conversation.     He  possef^sed  emi- 
nent powers  of  animated  talk.     His  nume- 
rous letters  attest  at  once  his  ursrent  need 
for  active  intercourse  and  the  copious  flow 
of  his  thoughts     They  are  genial,  and  ani- 
mated, and  chatty,  full  of  matter  that  wells 
forth  unaffectedly  like   a  gushing   stream, 
charming  and   spontaneous   effusions  of  a 
teeming  mind  and  of  a  soul  brimming  over 
with  buoyant  sentiment       The    enduring 
proneness  through  life  to  contract  and  keep 
up  ardent,  even  passionate,  friendships  was 
ako  a  characteristic  feature  in  him.     What 
loTe  is  to  some,  a  passion  irresistibly  awaken- 
ed by  contact  with  a  graceful  woman,  that 
male  friendship  was  to  Winckelmann.     His 
eonespondencc  is  couched  in  tones  of  exu- 
\«rMit  affection — of  a  soul  that  hangs  dot- 
iDgly  OQ  the  bosom  of  a  confidant  and  re- 
joices in  the  sense  of  unreserved  effusion, 
wftiont  yet  becoming  sentimental  in  expres- 
flOD.    There  was  indeed  no  shred  of  senti- 
meotahsm  about  him,  and  the  natural  re- 
cent of  his  epistolary  outpourings  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  unreal  tone  of  a  certain 
school  of  letter  writers  then  considerably  in 
Togae.    This  point  stands  in  close  relation 
to  the  essence   of    bis   mind   and    tastes. 
Warm  at  heart,  and  susceptible  of  keen 
pleasure,  his  nature  was  yet  cast  in  a  severe 
and  an  abstemious  type.     Throughout  his 
system  there  ran  an  antique  fibre — a  fibre  of 
antique  thought  and  antique  sentiment  that 
partook  in  several  respects  of  the  Stoic  ele- 
ment   Abounding  in  male  friends,  ecstatic 
and  enduring  in  his  attachment  to  them, 
Winckelmann   never    entertained   for    any 
woman  a  passion  which  laid  hold  of  him. 
Tliere  is  no  trace  of  a  real  love  passage  in* 
fctts  life,  though,  from  some  allusions  in  let- 
ters from  Rome,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
while  living  in  the  free  society  of  artists, 
and  amidst  varied  objects  of  beauty,  as  well 
in  the  flesh  as  of  marble,  he  may  occasional- 
ly ha?e   shown   himself  for  moments  not 
quite  insensible  to  the  physical  charms  of 
some  persons  of  the  other  sex.     But  a  genu- 
ine fit  of  healthy  passionate  fondness  for, 
or  e?pn  confirmed  flirtation  with,  a  woman, 
unless  exception  be  made  for  his  relations 
towards'  the   wife   of    Raphael   Mengs,   to 
which  we  shall  allude  hereafter — such  a  fit 
as  will  for  a  while  control  and  make  a  ma^i 
the  slave  of  fascination — does  not  occur  in 
the  life  of  "Winckelmann.     It  is  essential  to 
understand  this  peculiarity  of  temperament 


in  the  otherwise  inflammable  nature  of  this 
warm-hearted  man.  The  Damon  and  Py- 
thias' vein,  the  conception  of  Platonic  inti- 
macy, was  prominent  in  his  nature,  even 
unto  becoming  a  cultus.  He  said  himself  that 
the  friendship  of  his  conceptions  was  not 
*that  which  Christians  were  told  to  prac- 
tise, but  the  one  revealed  only  in  some  few 
everlasting  examples  of  the  antique  world,' 
a  friendship  involving  *  absolute  repudiation 
of  all  selfishness.'  On  another  occasion  he 
repeats  this  idea  yet  more  clearly,  making  it 
a  specific  charge  that  *  private  friendship, 
far  from  having  temporal  and  eternal  re- 
wards set  on  it,  is  not  even  once  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  New  Testament' 
These  utterances  date  indeed  from  a  later 
period,  but  they  are  not  out  of  place  here, 
for  they  express  a  sentiment  springing  from 
the  inner  essence  which  moulded  his  perso- 
nal relations  throughout  life. 

Such  then  was  Winckelmann  the  student, 
a  pleasant  messmate  and  cheeiful  compa- 
nion, who  often  appeared  at  the  ordinary 
with  Aristophanes  or  Cicero  under  his  arm, 
and  yet,  in  his  frugal  fashion,  contributed 
to  the  mirth  of  the  gathering,  and  keenly 
enjoyed  conversation,  particularly  if  it  turn- 
ed on  travel  into  foreign  parts.  Two  ciir- 
cumstances  are  recorded  of  this  period 
which  deserve  to  be  noticed  as  very  charac- 
tenstic  The  one  is  Winckelmann's  singular 
self-denial.  There  is  no  record  of  his  hav- 
ing ever  at  any  period  of  his  life  fallen  into 
debt,  notwithstanding  the  often  painful  pep- 
ury  of  his  circumstances.  The  other  is  the 
marked  longing  shown  by  him  for  travel  in- 
to a  foreign  world  in  which  existed  those 
objects  on  which  his  imagination  ran.  On 
two  occasions  Winckelmann  did  impatiently 
set  out  on  journeys,  in  the  character  of  a 
begging  student,  with  his  letters  of  matricu- 
lation as  vouchers  in  his  appeals  to  the 
charitably  disposed  for  a  night's  lodg- 
ing and  board :  once  to  Hamburg,  under 
the  irresistible  desire  at  least  to  look  at, 
and  in  some  sense  handle,  a  celebrated  col- 
lection of  classical  books  advertised  for  pub- 
lic auction;  and  another  time  to  Dresden, 
under  the  then  Elector  a  capital  of  splendid 
pageantry  and  renowned  art-treasures,  the 
yearn inff  to  gaze  on  which  he  could  not 
withstand.  Llous  as  Winckelmann  had 
been  in  his  own  way,  that  way  had  not 
been  in  the  prescribed  academical  groove, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  two  years'  term  he  re- 
ceived the  merest  pass  ^certificate.  He  nei- 
ther ventured  on  the  customary  public  dis- 
putations nor  did  he  graduate ;  and  his  sole 
University  diploma,  which  he  kept  to  the 
end  of  his  life  as  a  curiosity,  was  a  testimonial 
from  the  Theological  Faculty,  attesting  that 
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Winckelmann  had  attended  lectures,  and 
expressing  a  hope  '  that  he  may  have  reaped 
some  fniit  from  them,'  though,  it  was  signi- 
ficantly remarked,  that  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible to  *  learn  anything  conclusive  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  his  mind.'  But  though 
thus  arrived  at  the  close  of  his  academical 
career  with  but  a  poor  testimonial  of  quali- 
fication, Winckelmann  had  contrived  to 
establish  a  reputation  which  now  did 
him  service.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Ludwig,  was  owner  of  a  considerar 
ble  library,  which  was  in  disorder,  and  he 
engaged  to  catalogue  it  the  ardent 
thoagh  desultory  student,  of  whose  in- 
satiable voracity  for  reading  he  had  heard. 
Winckelmann  afterwards  spoke  of  the  six 
months  spent  in  this  service  as  wasted  time, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  Chancel- 
lor's recommendation  helped  him  to  get  a 
place  as  private  tutor,  whereby  he  was  ena- 
bled to  visit  the  University  of  Jena,  and 
qualify  himself  for  a  course  of  life  certainly 
more  m  accordance  with  his  natural  dispo- 
sition than  the  duties  of  the  pulpit 

After  a  stay  at  Jena,  which  on  the  score 
of  diplomas  was  as  little  productive  of  re- 
sults as  the  Halle  residence,  and  a  course  of 
tuition  in  a  family,  resulting  in  a  violent  af- 
fection for  his  pupil,  Winckelmann  obtain- 
ed, in  1743,  the  place  of  Conrectw  or  se- 
cond master  at  the  grammar-school  in  the 
town  of  Seehausen,  in  the  Old  March.  His 
salary  was  only  120  thalers  (about  20/.). 
During  five  wearisome  years  be  continued 
helplessly  tied  down  to  the  thankless 
drudgery  of  having  to  din  some  elementary 
instruction  into  the  brains  of  a  few  Seehau- 
sen lads.  The  reader  has  been  told  what 
kind  of  place  Stendal  was.  Seehausen 
was  a  second  Stendal,  a  forlorn  and  dilapi- 
dated hamlet,  with  some  not  unpicturesque 
vestiges  of  former  stateliness,  but  then 
shrunk  into  the  dimensions  of  a  mere  vil- 
lage with  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabit- 
ed dwellings,  the  inmates  of  which  were 
sturdy  Low  German  yeomen,  whose  minds 
-were  engrossed  with  thoughts  about  crops 
and  the  farmyard.  A  more  thoroughly  dis- 
heartening residence  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive for  an  ardent  lover  of  Greek  letters. 
The  tone  of  the  Seehausen  notabilities  in 
religious  matters  was  that  of  undoubting 
Protestant  orthodoxy.  Winckelmann  had 
shown  himself  most  ready  to  conform  to  all 
observances,  'taking  the  communion  with 
his  colleagues  as  often  as  he  was  asked  to 
do  so,'  but  still  he  had  not  succeeded  in  es- 
caping grave  suspicion.  The  frightful  dis- 
covery had  been  made  that  on  Sundays  he 
carried  into  church  a  Homer  instead  of  the 
Lutheran  prayer-book,  for  which  grievous 


offence  he  was  reprimanded  '  with  all  spiri- 
tual fervour.'     This  Winckelmann    would 
have  borne  meekly,  but  his  very  soul  was 
exasperated  that  the  Rector  ventured  to  car- 
ry his  religious  indignation  so  far  as  to  cast 
doubts,  not  merely  on  his  orthodoxy,  but 
even  on  the  correctness  of  his  Latin.    Winc- 
kelmann oould  not  brook  this  insinuation, 
and  it  whetted  his  eager  desire  for  finding 
perforce  some  means  of  escape  from  an  in- 
tolerable slavery.     To   this   end  he  strove 
now  to  intensify  his  economy,  and  subject- 
ed himself  to  a  course  of  asceticism  worthy 
of   a  Trappist     Bound  during  the  day  to 
drill  his  classes,  Winckelmann  devoted  the 
night  to  the  reading  of  his  favourite  authors. 
It     is     recorded     that    for     one    whole 
winter  he  never  gave  himself  more  than 
four  hours'  rest  in  an  *  arm-chair  before  his 
writing-table  and  without  even  a  fire,  his 
only  protection  against  cold  being  an  old 
fur  cloak.     At  four  he  would  lignt   again 
his  lamp  to  study  till  six,  when  he  had  to 
repair    to    the  schoolhouse.     It   was  not 
merely  the  love  of   study  which  induced 
Winckelmann  to  adopt  this  severe  system ; 
he  was  actuated  also  with  the  idea  that  to 
harden  hb  body  was  indispensable  for  eman- 
cipation  from  his    present   circumstances. 
His  mind  was  afire  with  plans  for  realising 
his  ardent  desire  to  look  on  the  actual  con- 
figuration of  the  southern  world  ;  and  while 
chained  to  a  Seehausen  class-room  his  ima- 
gination ran  on  wanderings  to  tbe  Pyramids 
with  a  body  trained  to  extreme  abstemious- 
ness, an  oaken  staff,  and  a  Herodotus  as  the 
whole  outfit  for  the  expedition.     The  very 
irritation  at  his  circumstances  gave  a  mor- 
bid stimulant  to  his  fancies,  for  his  letters 
at  this  period  exhibit  a  hardly  intelligible 
feverishness  of   wild  scheming.     It  is  also 
extraordinary  to  note  how  varied  and  well- 
nigh  omnivorous  was  his  study  at  this  time. 
There  is  preserved  a  number  of  scrap-books 
filled  with  extracts,  and  nothing  can  conyey 
a  livelier  sense  of  Winckelmann's  enormous 
diligence  in  the  acquisition  of   knowledge 
than  the  laborious  transcripts  in  these  note- 
books.    We  find  sections  of  early  German 
history  written  out  in  careful  detail,   fol- 
lowed by  pages  from  French  and  English 
authors,  with  numerous  extracts   from   the 
Leipzig   'Learned   Transactions,'  then    the 
chief    organ    for   literary  announcements. 
Winckelmann  devoted  no  ordinary  labour 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  lan^ages,  es- 
pecially of  English  and  Italian;  "whereas 
French  literature  had   little  attraotion   for 
)nm. 

Schemes  of  distant  travel  were,  however, 
only  the  dreams  of  fevered  moments^  and 
what  he  really  had  to  hope|  for  was  a  trans- 
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fer  to  some  less  distastef nl  locality.  In  vam 
he  offered  himself  for  every  vacancy  he  coold 
hear  of ;  it  was  only  to  encounter  failure, 
aggravated  at  times  by  hnmiliation.  Family 
grief  came  in  addition  to  these  repeated 
disappointments.  In  March  1747  he  lost 
his  aged  mother,  to  whom  he  was  dotingly 
attached,  and  so  between  aggravated  official 
worries,  sadness  of  heart  at  bereavement^ 
aod  general  despondency  at  failure  in  every 
effort  to  procure  some  improvenfent  in  his 
position,  tilings  had  got  to  a  plight  which 
drove  him  to  exclaim  in  a  confidential  let- 
ter, '  I  am  now  resolved  as  soon  as  possible 
to  decamp  from  here.'  At  this  conjuncture, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  rush  into  some  reek- 
ess,  and  possibly  irretrievable,  resolution,  a 
beam  of  comforting  light  shot  most  unex- 
pectedly through  the  black  bank  of  clouds 
that  seemed  to  be  closing  *  with  impenetra- 
ble denseness  around  the  horizon  of  hii  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  summer  of   1748,  Winckelmann 
met  by  accident  a  young  graduate,  who  had 
just  given  up  the  post  of  amanuensis  to 
OoDDt  Bdnau,  owner  of  a  private  library 
that  Lad  no  parallel  in  Germany.     Winckel- 
mann listened  intently  to  the  young  man's 
account  of  the  life  he  had  just  quitted,  and 
was  seised  with  longing  to  become  his  suc- 
cessor.    Under  the  impulse  of  'desperation,' 
as  he    afterwards  acknowledged,  Winckel- 
mann sat  down,  and,  without  introduction 
or  testimonial,  wrote  to  Count  BOnau  offer- 
ing his  services.     *  Oh  employ  me  in  what- 
erer  manner  it  may  please   you,'  are  the 
temis  of  entreaty  in  which  he  presented  his 
potion.     *  Most  readily  will  I  devote  my- 
self absolutely  to  your  Excellency's  service  ; 
only  place  me  in  a  comer  of  your  library  to 
copy  out  curious  anecdotes.'     Henry,  Count 
Bonao,  to  whom  the  appeal  was  addressed, 
wss  a  remarkable  man,  in  many  respects. 
He  was  a  scion  of  an  old  noble  family  of 
Saiony,  and  bad  himself  acquired  eminence 
•^ »  statesman  in  the  political  fortunes  of 
his  connbr.     Eclipsed  in  the  favour  of  his 
iTiYOHm  sover^gn  by  the  more  supple  and 
less  flcnipulous   Brtthl,  he    had  withdrawn 
to  tiie  retreat  of  his  ancestral  cbdteau,  at 
Nothenitz,  where  he  became  engrossed  in 
literary  pursuits  and  the  composition  of  an 
exhaustive  *  History  of  the  German  Empire.' 
He  was  no  superficial  student     At  a  period 
when  historians  were  wont  to  look  seldom 
below  the  surface  of  things,  and  to  take 
readily  their  material  at  secondhand,  Count 
Bttnau  made  it  the  special  object  of  his  con- 
scientious research  to  marshal  original  sources 
and  sift  the  substance  of  origind  authorities. 
He  had  in  his  mind  a  conception,  that  baa 
hecome  ^miliar  to  the  present  age,  of  the 


indispensable  necessity  to  have  as  a  founda- 
tion for  true  history  a  critical  collection  of 
records.  What  has  nnce  been  done  in  Gerr 
many,  under  the  direction  of  Pertz,  floated 
already  before  Bflnau's  mind — namely,  a 
careful  edition  of  eariy  chronicles  and  docu- 
mentary evidence.  To  this  purpose  he  de* 
voted  an  amount  of  industry  which  justly 
elicited  the  admiration  of  contemporaries 
(Lessing  said  that  he  only  needed  the  one 
faculty  of  being  able  to  extend  time  inde- 
finitely), and  he  collected  at  Nothenitz  a 
library  of  such  extent,  that  he  kept  actively 
employed  three  assistants  in  copying  the 
materials  out  of  which  he  was  to  compile 
his  great  publication.  To  this  stem  student 
and  great  nobleman — ^bearer  of  an  historical 
name  enhanced  by  personal  distinction,  a 
magnate  of  high  lineage,  and  a  renowned 
statesman  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
giddy  eddies  of  court  intrigue  to  the  proud 
seclusion  of  his  splendid  domain  and  self- 
made  library — the  son  of  the  Stendal  cob- 
bler addressed  himself  point-blank  in  the 
terms  of  impetuous  supplication  we  have 
seen.  He  fervently  told  the  whole  story  of 
his  life — hb  yearning  from  childhood  for 
literature,  his  strenuous  efforts  resulting  only 
in  reiterated  disappointments  and  a  wretched 
position — and  then,  after  a  painful  recapitu- 
lation of  baffled  hopes,  unconsciously  burst 
into  words  (which  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
strike  so  observant  a  judge  as  BiinauJ,  cha- 
racterised with  that  indelible  self-conndence 
inherent  in  superior  minds.'  'Still  I  could 
become  of  use  to  the  future  of  the  world,' 
he  exclaimed,  'if  only  I  were  somehow 
dragged  out  of  my  obscurity,  and  could  find 
employment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  |)ie 
metropolis.'  In  his  reply  Btlnau  expressed 
himself  not  absolutely  disinclined  to  enter- 
tain the  application,  as  he  had  enough  work 
to  occupy  an  additional  amanuensis ;  but  he 
asked  for  testimonials,  and  then  considerate- 
ly warned  Winckehna^n  of  the  risk  incurred 
by  the  exchange  of  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment, however  bumble,  for  one  which  must 
be  dependent  on  another's  life.  On  receipt 
of  this  letter  Winckelmann  was  beside  him- 
self with  joy.  Entirely  overlooking  the  fact 
that  it  contained  no  pledge,  that  8^1  it  con- 
veyed was  a  demand  for  testimonials,  with 
characteristic  impulsiveness  he  considered 
himself  assured  of  nomination,  and  actually 
resigned  off-hand  his  teacher's  place.  Hap- 
pily these  sanguine  anticipations  were  not 
falsified.  After  a  short  interval  Banau 
wrote  expressing  readiness  to  receive  him  at 
Nothenitz,  on  trial  for  a  year ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1748,  Winckehnann  proceeded  thi- 
ther to  continue  for  six  years  a  member  of 
the  Count's  household. 
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The  entry  into  Bttnau's  service  constitutes 
an  ^poch  in  Winckelmann's  life.  He  was 
now  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age.  Till 
then  he  had  vegetated  in  a  soil  every  fibre 
of  which  was  uncongenial  to  his  nature,  and 
it  is  a  marvel  that  the  elasticity  of  his  intel- 
lectual constitution  had  not  been  crushed 
out.  At  last  he  was  transplanted  into  a 
world  such  as  he  had  been  longing  for — a 
world  of  high  culture  and  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere, combined  with  the  presence  of  ob- 
jects to  gratify  the  taste  for  art.  In  consi- 
dering the  moral  eflfect  on  Winckelmann's 
mind  of  this  removal,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  how  marked  was  at  that 
time  the  contrast  between  the  public  aspect 
of  thii^gs  in  Prussia  and  Saxony.  The  latter 
was  pervaded  by  a  conspicuous  spirit  of  lav- 
ish splendour,  manifested  in  gorgeous  Court 
revels  and  costly  displays,  and  combined 
with  a  general  geniality  of  temperament ; 
while  throughout  Prussia  there  prevailed  a 
positively  relentless  spirit  of  parsimony,  and 
an  administrative  system  that  was  one  sheet 
of  rigid  compulsion,  enforced  by  the  switch 
of  the  drill-sergeant.  To  get  out  of  Prussia 
into  Saxony  was  for  Winckelmann  what  for 
many  has  been  the  getting  out  of  Russia — 
escape  from  a  land  of  tyranny  and  serfage. 
Though  bom  and  bred  in  Prussia,  Winckel- 
mann*s  detestation  of  it  amounted  to  frenzy. 
He  called  it  *  the  land  of  despotism.'  *  My 
skin  shivers  from  head  to  foot,'  he  writes 
once  from  Rome,  *  when  I  think  of  Prussian 
despotism,  and  of  that  flayer  of  mankind, 
who  will  continue  to  be  an  object  of  univer- 
sal detestation,  and  to  blast  with  an  eternal 
curse  the  country  already  blighted  by  nature, 
c^ered  with  a  Libyan  sand.  Meglio  farsi 
Turco  circonciso  che  Frussiano,^  And  on 
another  occasion  he  says,  *My  country  is 
Saxony ;  I  recognise  no  other,  and  there  is 
not  one  drop  of  Prussian  blood  in  me.' 

This  rabid  repudiation  of  his  own  specific 
place  of  birth  is  the  more  curious,  as  coming 
from  one  who  in  a  remarkable  degree  felt 
the  patriotic  sentiment.  It  has  been  often 
noticed  that  earlier  Grerman  classics  evince  a 
want  of  national  feeling.  Winckelmann  is 
most  certainly  not  open  to  the  reproach. 
While  his  tastes  and  studies  were  in  the  di- 
rection of  objects  far  removed  from  the  inte- 
rests of  the  age  he  lived  in,  we  find  Winckel- 
mann always  giving  expression  to  a  strong 
German  feeling.  Over  and  over  again  the 
word  ^ patriot^  recurs  emphatically  in  his 
coiTespondence  in  reference  to  pending  poli- 
tical events,  and  it  is  never  applied  other- 
wise than  in  a  decidedly  national  sense. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  circumstance  narrated, 
quite  touching  in  its  indication  of  the  strong 
love  of  olden  home-associations,  which  to 


the  last  kept  its  hold   on   Winckelmann. 
When  domiciled  in  his  self-chosen  Roman 
country,  a  voluntary  alien  to  the  land  and 
the  faith  of  his  birth — ^himself  become  an 
Abate — clothed    in  rustling   robes  of  silk, 
the  domestic  familiar  of  a  Prince  Cardinal, 
amidst  the  soft-warblings  of  southern  notes, 
and  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  all  the  plea- 
sures his  heart  most  delighted  in,  Winckel- 
mann would  in  the  early  summer  morning 
solace  himself  on  the  terraced  roof  of  the 
joyous  Albani  Villa  with   reading — not  in 
Aristophanes,  nor  in  Cicero,  nor  yet  in  light 
Italian  verse — but  in  the  well-thumbed  copy 
of  the  old  Lutheran  hymn-book,  out  of  which, 
as  a  CurrendeschtLler,  he  sang  in  Stendal. 
The  fact  is  one  well  to  remember,  if  we 
would  know  what  sort  of  a  man  this  Wine 
kelmann  really  was ;  for  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  affecting  in  this  echo  of  Teu- 
tonic sentiment  vibrating  poignantly  to  the 
heart    of    the    expatriated    cobbler's    son, 
athwart  the  folds  of  sybaritic  existence,  in 
the  melody  of  a  rugged  hymn  that  breathed 
overpowering  sweetness,  because  associated 
with  the  recollection  of  having  first  heard  it 
when  rocked  far  away  on  his  parents'  knees 
in  the  sand  plains  of  the  Old  March.     The 
man  who  under  such  peculiar  circumstances 
of  life  could  retain  such  geniiine  affection 
for  the  associations  of  his  early  and  dreary 
existence,  however  he  might  profess  to  be 
an  apostate,  never  could  become  a  renegade 
to  his  kith  and  kin.     This  strong  German 
vein  manifested  itself  in  a  not  less  character- 
istic sentiment  of  instinctive  dislike  of  the 
French.     *  Amidst  other  things  I  praise  God 
for,  is  also  this,  that  I  am  a  German  and  not 
a  Frenchman,'  he  writes  from  Rome.     He 
detected  the  literary  conceit  which  disfigured 
the  genius  of  that  nation,  and  it  is  quite  re- 
markable to  what  a  degree  he  carried  his  anti- 
pathy.    This  sentiment,  no  doubt,  had  much 
to  do  with  a  milder  view  he  took  in  later 
years  of  Frederick  the  Great     During  the 
occupation  of  Saxony  and  the  catastrophe 
of  its  Royal  House,  Winckelmann's  indigna- 
tion at  the  success  of  *  the  flayer  of  nations ' 
grew  to  white-heat.     But  when  peace  saw 
his  patrons  back  again  in  Dresden,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Prussian  freebooter  came  out 
in   the    character  of  a    commander,    who 
thrashed  foreign  armies  gloriously,  and  no- 
tably the    legions   of  swaggering   France, 
Winckelmann's  heart  could  not  restrain  the 
quick  beats  of  delight  at  the  tidings  of  great 
national    victories.     Indeed  he  became  ao 
appeased  that  for  a  time  he  seriously  enter- 
tained a  proposal  that  would  have  made  bim 
exchange  as  his  permanent  residence  Rome 
for  Berlin.     It  is  of  no  substantive  import- 
ance what  Winckelmann's  political  feelings 
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were ;  his  fame  for  posterity  rests  intertwined 
with  antiquarian  laboors.  But  psychologi- 
cally for  comprehension  of  what  he  was  in 
the  flesh— of  the  wide  and  lively  sympathies 
embodied  in  his  nature — it  is  well  to  note 
how  little  antiquarian  studies  warped  away 
his  sympathies  from  contemporary  occur- 
rences, and  how,  in  this  fact,  resides,  no 
doubt,  in  great  degree  the  secret  of  that  fas- 
einating  influence  which  Winckelmann's  con- 
Tersalion  is  acknowledged  to  have  exercised 
on  those  with  whom  he  came  into  personal 
contact 

Notbenitz  was  not  above  an  hour's  walk 
from  Dresden,  offJering  every  facility  for  en- 
joying the  many  advantages  of  that  city, 
while  proximity  to  the  capital  brought  thi- 
ther a  contioucd  flow  of  visitors.     The  no- 
tices of  Winckelmann's  life  during  the  first 
ycais  of  his  stay  are  meagre,  but  there  are 
enough  traces  of  his  activity  as  a  copyist  to 
ehow  ^at  be  had  no  idle  time  of  it     He 
was  set  to  compile  a  division  of  the  Count's 
libtary  catalogue,  and  as  if  an  evil  fortune 
wonld  panne  him,  tbe  division  assigned  him 
WIS  that  of  books  connected  \nm  Church 
EistoTv,  and  particularly  the  lives  of  saints 
and  martyrs.      That  was  not  however  his 
whole  occupation..     Note-books  m^de   at 
this  period  show  with  whac  assiduous  indus- 
trv  he  sought  to  profit  by  the  varied  stores 
in  this  great  library.     Subjects  the  most 
foreign  to  his  favourite  classics,  as  for  in- 
rtance,  early  German   chroniclers,  and  the 
origin  of  Feudal  and  Imperial  rights,  occu- 
JR^  his  attention,  while  he  besides  made 
eopions  extracts  from  an  astounding  number 
of  English  and   Italian  writers.     We   find 
himstndyiog  Burnet,  Clarendon,  andShaftes- 
bory, — the  latter  was  evidently  a  favourite, 
—while  one  volume  is  wholly  filled  with 
manuscript  transcripts  from  English  poets. 
This  volume  really  constitutes  an  anthology 
from  writers  of  the  Restoration  and  Queen 
Anne  period.     Milton  (whom  Winckelmann 
admired    greatly),   Butler,    Pope,    Waller, 
Cowley,  dongreve,  Addison,  and  Thomson, 
are  aD  laid    under  contribution.      Nor  is 
Shakespeare  omitted,  though  Dr.  Justi  has 
observed  that  the  extracts  could  all  have 
been  found  in  quotations,  so  that  the  evi- 
dence is  faulty  as  to  his  ever  having  read 
the  text.     This  wide  range  of  study,  branch- 
ing out   into  fields  the   most  remote  from 
classical  associations,  is  particularly  curious 
as  having  been  pursued  at  the  very  period 
that  immediately  preceded    his    taking  a 
capital  step,  to  which  he  was  solely  actuated 
by  the  irrepressible  determination  to  secure 
access — ^no  matter  through  what  means — 
into  the  longed-for  Elysian  fields  situate  for 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 


The  chief  interest  of  this  N5thenitz  period 
concentrates  itself  in  the  circumstances  that 
led  Winckelmann  to  determine  on  making  a 
profession  of  the  Romish  faith.  On  this 
head  much  mystery  prevailed  at  the  time, 
resulting  in  not  a  few  incorrect  statements. 
Contemporaries  at  a  loss  for  precise  data 
had  recourse  to  guesses.  A  prevalent  story 
was,  that  having  been  enaployed  by  BOnau 
to  buy  books  m  Italy,  Winckelmann  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  Italian  bland- 
ishments, according  to  some,  or  had  become 
affected  by  the  reading  of  Greek  Fathers, 
according  to  others.  Goethe  was  nearer 
the  truth  in  his  indication  of  personal  agen- 
cies that  had  been  at  work,  though  he  was 
wrong  in  chai^ng  Btlnau  with  having  shown 
selfish  indifference  to  Winckelmann's  wants. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assumption 
that  Bananas  conduct  had  anything  to  do 
with  Winckelmann's  resolution.  The  whole 
process  of  his  conversion  is  now  unrolled 
before  us  in  uncomfortable  detail.  Never 
was  a  change  of  religion  made  with  so  abso- 
lute an  absence  of  religious  fervour.  Henry 
IV.,  when  he  ventured  on  what  he  called 
his  perilous  leap,  was  a  paragon  of  fervour 
in  comparison  with  Winckelmann.  Despe- 
rate impulsiveness  prompted  the  step  which 
landed  him  in  the  Bttnau  circle :  out  the 
step  which  removed  him  out  of  it  was  ex- 
clusively the  result  of  deliberate  calculation. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  at- 
tain the  cardinal  object  of  his  life — a  pro- 
tracted visit  to  the  land  teeming  with  classi- 
cal associations  and  the  choicest  specimens 
of  ancient  art — it  was  indispensable,  in  his 
pecuniary  position,  to  secure  the  assistance 
and  abiding  favour  of  certain  powerful  inte- 
rests ;  and  these  he  had  satisfied  himself  he 
could  not  insure  more  certainly  than  by 
making  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
belief. 

Already  during  the  second  year  of  his 
residence  at  Notbenitz,  Winckelmann  show- 
ed signs  of  inward  restlessness,  and  revolved 
how  to  make  his  present  situation  a  stepping- 
stone  towards  the  goal  upon  which  his  eyes 
were  ever  intently  fixed.  There  was  much 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Dresden  life  to  infiame 
a  mind  already  disposed  to  ruminate  on 
Italy.  The  tone  of  society  resembled  that 
which  prevailed  in  this  country  under  James 
n.,  one  of  frivolity  combined  with  religious 
professions.  The  country  was  Protestant, 
but  the  dynasty  was  Catholic ;  and  its  gay 
members  readily  compounded  for  a  career 
of  dissipation  by  promoting  the  stealthy 
operations  of  proselytism.  Italians  were 
special  favourites  at  Court,  for  they  were  at 
once  skilled  in  the  arts  of  diversion  and 
adepts  in  the  service  of  the  true  Church. 
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An  iDdiYidaal  of  verv  high  infiaence  was 
the  Court  physician,  l^ianconi ;  so  was  like- 
wise the   Elector's    Jesuit    confessor,   Leo 
Ranch,  by  birth  a  Grerman,  bat  an  Italian 
by  education;   and  particularly  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  Court  Archinto,  who  seems  to  have 
been  admirably  qualified  to  play  the  courtier, 
the  diplomatist,  and  the  churchman ;  a  man 
of  pleasure,  who  kept  a  lajstress,  and  yet  a 
priest  who  was  a  first-rate^  hand  at  angling 
for  converts.     It  was  this  wily  Roman  ec- 
clesiastic who  performed  the  chief  part  in 
the   drama  of  Winckelmann's    change   of 
faith.     On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Nothe- 
nitz,  the  Nuncio  is  related  to  have  been 
shown  over  the  library  by  Winckelmann. 
The  shrewd  Italian  noticed  the  intelligence 
of  his  cicerone^  and  an  acquaintance  sprang 
up  {hat  was  not  allowed  to  drop.     In  a  let- 
ter of  March  1752,  Winckelmann  hints  at 
some  negotiations  with  the  Nuncio,  which 
promise  to  secure  him  an  improved  position. 
But  the  Nuncio,  though  always  mo^  afGable, 
never  would    enter    into    specific  engage- 
ments, confining  himself  to  merely  vague 
though  encouraging  declarations.  Suddenly  it 
reached  Winckelmann's  cars  that  a  report  of 
his  intended  apostasy  was  abroad ;  and  he 
was  seized  with  terror  lest  BUnau  should 
hear  of  it     He  accordingly  sat  dow^i  and 
wrote  a  truly  painful  letter  to  the  young 
Count's  tutor,  one  Berendis,  who  was  one  of 
his  confidential  intimates.     He  authorised 
Berendis  to  contradict  the  report  emphati- 
cally, and  yet  with  the  inconsistency  of  a 
flurried  mind  virtually  admitted  that  he  was 
hanging  back  only  because  he  would  insist 
on  satisfactory  preliminary  conditions.     In 
reply,  Berendis  tendered  truly  friendly  ad- 
vice ;  he  urged  that  whatever  Winckelmann 
might  resolve  to  do,  he  should  act  openly 
towards  Bdnau.    The  advice  so  given  was 
followed,  though  the  effort  cost  much  pain, 
for   Winckelmann  nervously   dreaded    the 
manner  in  which  his  patron  would  receive 
the  communication.     He  announced  that  he 
had   entered   upon  negotiations  with    the 
view  of  becoming  for  a  year  or  two  librarian 
to  Cardinal  Pa^onei,  as  great  a  book-col- 
lector as  Bdnau,  and  a  man  of  European  re- 
putation, for  whom  even  Voltaire  expressed 
his  high  respect.     Bunau  was  a  strong  Pro- 
testant, and,  as  an  historian  he  showed  de- 
cided bias  against  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
He  bluntly  stigmatised  apostasy  as  an  act 
which  branded  a  mark  of  shame  into  con- 
science.    But  uncompromising  though  his 
principles  were,  BUnau    on  this   occasion 
again  displayed  the  considerateness  that  is 
inspired  by  knowledge  of  the  world.     Dis- 
regarding the  little   suppressio  veri  in  the 
omission  of  aU  reference  to  the  fundamental 


condition  to  profess  Romanism,  Bdnau  went 
straight  to  the  point.    The  shrewd  diploma- 
tist at  once  laid  his  finger  on  the  pith  of 
the  bai^in.     He  warned  Winckelmann  not 
to  act  lightly,   without  having  previously 
secured  me  quid  pro  quo.    There  can  he 
little  doubt    that   the  stat^man's  caution 
made  impression  on  the  hovering  neophyte. 
The  decisive  step  was  a^in  adjourned  several 
times,  although  the  day  had  been  fixed. 
Nor  was  Winckelmann  satisfied  when  at 
last  the  Nuncio   was  induced   to  come  to 
particulars.    .Pushed  into  a  corner,  the  latter 
showed  a  paper  containing  an  offer  from 
Passionei  to  assign  Winckelmann   lodgbg 
and  the  paltry  salary  of  36  ducats  a  year. 
This  disclosure  operated  like  a  shower-batn 
on    his  religious  fervour;    and  a  mptare 
seemed  immment,  when  the  Jesuit  confessor 
stepped  forward  with  the  assurance  of  an 
annual  allowance  of  a  hundred  florins.     It  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  that  this  priest  proved 
a    true    friend.     Whatever    motives   may 
have  actuated  him,  he  never  failed  to  be  as 
good  as  his  word  to  Winckelmann.     Neve^ 
theless,  the   decisive   resolution   still  hung 
fire  on  various  grounds.     He  was  to  have 
been  received  on  June  1st,  but  once  again 
he  contrived  *  to  evade  the  fatal  step.' 

It  is  as  if  Winckelmann  had  been  torn 
inwardly  with  distracted  feelings,  and  that 
the  final  resolution  was  taken  under  the  spur 
of  a  chance  impulse.  There  is  a  story,  rest- 
ing on  the  authority  of  a  statement  purport- 
ing to  have  come  from  Winckelmann  himself, 
that  what  determined  him  was  the  fact 
of  bis  happening  to  hear  himself  pointedly 
alluded  to  from  a  Protestant  pulpit  'as  a 
stray  sheep,'  to  be  held  up  to  reprobation. 
An  account  of  his  actual  reception  into  the 
Church  is  given  in  a  letter  to  his  dear  friend 
Berendis,  written  immediately  after  the 
event.  It  furnishes  so  vivid  a  narrative  of 
the  painful  struggles  he  went  through,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  reso- 
lution, and  is  so  curious  from  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  its  admissions,  that,  though  it  travels 
over  ground  already  trodden,  we  hero  sub- 

Ca  long  extract    Let  the  reader  especially 
in  mind  that  this  letter  was   written 
very  few  days  after  the  solemnity : — 

'Unique  Friend  and  Brother, — "  When  I 
kept  nlencSj  my  hones  waxed  old  through  my 
roaring  all  the  day  long,**  Psalm  xxziL  8. 
Brother  mine,  I  have,  alas!  made  the  fatal 
step  I  avoided  with  difficulty  a  year  ago.  Oh, 
friend,  hear  me  and  weigh  my  grounds.  My 
health  is  not  to  be  helped  but  by  change.  Here 
all  mental  recreation  fails  me,  and  loneliness 
,  becomes  bearable  but  through  uninterrupted 
work.  ...  No  happiness  is  before  me 
(think  well  on  this),  no  retreat  is  any  more 
opepr^^  sought  to  drag  on  the  matter.    After 
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Easter  I  went  to  the  Nuncio,  as  he  was  re- 
ported to  be  on  the  point  of  departure,  to  take 
UtLJe  and  recommend  myself  to  his  ^ood  recol- 
lections. It  was  more  than  a  year  smce  I  had 
seen  him.     He  oyercame  me  with  his  unez- 

ricted  afibbilitj  ;  he  almost  embraced  me,  and 
am  at  a  loss  whence  he  got  of  me  so  high  an 
opinion,  as  I  could  not  expect  from  the  Father 
Confessor.    ^  My  dear  Wiockelmann,"  said  he, 
while  continually  squeezing  my  hand,  **  follow 
Be;  come  with  me;  you  shall  see  I  am  an 
honest  man  who  does  more  than  he  promises. 
I  will  make  your  fortune  in  a  way  you  have  no 
conception  of.**    All  this  made  no  impression. 
I  said  I  had  a  friend  I  could  notleaye.     .    .    . 
A  whole  month  elapsed,  during  which  I  re- 
TolTed  within   myself  in    indescribable    dis- 
quietude.    .     .    .    When,  at  Ikst,  I  saw  that 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  hope  in  the  future, 
then  I  took  my  resolution,  and,  through  the 
Confessor,  informed   the  Nuncio  that  I  was 
ready  to  make  my  profession  secretly  into  the 
Ntmcio^s  hands,  but  not  to  go  away  before 
Yato^  completed  my  work  here.    The  joy  of 
the  Kancio  at  this  first  conquest  during  his 
KimUatore,  perhaps  in  his  life,  was  intense, 
and  the  act  was  performed  in  his  chapel,  where 
he  appeared  in  Pont^fiecLlihua  with  two  of  his 
priettts^  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Gonfes- 
BUT.    I  afterwards  entered  his  closet  with  the 
Confessor,  where  the  Nuncio  reiterated    his 
assmmnces,  with  the  declaration  "  I  shall  in- 
form their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
yon  Reverend  Father  will  ask  of  the  King  the 
mon^  for  his  journey  when  he  is  able  to  come. 
Too  are  personally  known  to  the  Electoral 
Prince,'*  he  said  to  me,  '*  and  can  reckon  on 
the  protection  and  help  of  the  Royal  Family. 
I  wfll  again  strongly  recommend  you,  and,  as 
I  haye  to  depart^  you  Reverend  Father  must 
look  after  his-  health.'*    .     .     .     That  Father 
was  desirous  to  administer  to  me  the  Sacra- 
m^t,  but  was  prevented  by  his  having  to  leave 
nest  morning,  and  so  this  was  done  privatim 
on  the  8th.     .     .     .     AUajacta  eat;  nothing 
more  can  now  be  done.' 

And  then  comes  a  postscript,  with  this 
astounding  ejaculation  from  a  neopbjte,.but 
which  is  painfully  illustrative,  in  the  unveiled 
cradHy  of  its  expression,  as  to  the  inner 
workings  of  the  mind : — 

'Bf  our  sacred  and  everlasting  friendship, 
brother  mine,  I  here  solemnly  affirm,  that  if 
only  I  knew  of  some  other  way  I  now  still 
would  take  it  For  what  do  I  care  for  the 
Court,  and  these  scoundrelly  (hundesfdttische) 
Priests.' 

These  words,  as  written  at  that  particular 
moment,  may  well  shock.  Yet,  in  their 
coarseness,  they  are  the  forcible  expression 
of  sacli  a  paroxysm  of  inward  uprising  as 
momentarily  overcomes  control.  At  no 
time  did  Winckelmann  trade  in  hypocritical 
masquerade,  but  his  nature  was  too  refined 
to  indulge  habitually  in  coarseness.  There 
is  another  utterance  of  his  from  a  later  date 


which,  in  the  withering  simplicity  of  its  conr 
fession,  has  something  overwhelmingly 
tragici^  : — *  At  no  time  have  I  let  the  word 
expire  on  my  lip ;  truth  has  ever  been  in  all 
matters  my  device ;'  and  then,  with  the  low 
hushed  tone  of  conscience  speaking  to  itself, 
he  added,  *  except  in  one  point — Religion,^ 

The  immediate  consequence  of  Winckel- 
mann's  prof  esslo^^as  a  change  of  residence 
to  Dresden.  ThSnnal  parting  from  Bonau 
was  painful,  though  it  did  not  involve  a 
rupture.  B(lnau*s  feelings  were  those  of 
conmdiseration,  while  Winckelmann  retained 
grateful  aflfection  for  the  'protector,  bene- 
factor, and  friend,  who,  on  my  own'  applica- 
tion, plucked  me  out  of  darkness  without 
having  any  knowledge  of  me.'  He  used  to 
write  to  him  from  Rome,  and  mourned 
Bdnau's  premature  death  with  heartfelt 
grief.  It  was  due  to  no  failure  on  the  part ' 
of  his  Catholic  friends  that  Winckelmann*s 
departure  for  Rome  was  postponed  for  a 
year.  He  was  desirous  of  completing;  in 
bresden  the  publication  of  a  book  on  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  which,  as  his  first 
literary  efibrt,  constitutes  a  singular  instance 
of  late  development  notwithstanding  preco- 
cious genius  and  great  mental  activity. 
The  *  Thoughts  on  the  Imitation  of  Greek 
Works  *  were  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  the 
inferiority  of  modem  art.  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  principles  of  the  Rococo  style, 
at  that  period  generally  in  fashion,  and  no- 
where more  so  than  at  Dresden.  In  this 
respect  the  treatise  was  calculated  to  wound 
personal  susceptibilities.  But,  in  addition, 
it  already  contained  the  germ  of  Winckel- 
mann*s  subsequent  teaching  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  cardinal  doctnne  in  JSsthetics, 
that  the  distinctive  feature  constituting  the 
superlative  excellence  of  Greek  Art  consisted 
in  '  the  dignified  and  calm  grandeur  of  at- 
titude '  in  which  its  works  were  moulded. 
Here  already  Winckelmann  waged  war 
against  the  contortions  and  distortions  of  the 
Bernini  school,  then  so  much  in  vogue. 
Notwithstanding  the  pronounced  taste  of 
the  Court  for  the  bagwig  style  of  Art,  this 
book  was  received  with  marked  favour, 
and  produced  considerable  sensation.  The 
Father  Confessor  took  it  under  his  especial 
countenance,  and  obtained  the  Sovereign's 
permission  to  have  it  dedicated  to  him. 
'  This  fish  shall  get  to  swim  in  his  proper 
water,*  was  the  Kidg's  gracious  expression, 
and  Winckelmann  saw  himself  a  popular 
author,  and  a  man  publicly  countenanced  by 
high  protection. 

It  was  September  24th,  lY65,  that  Winc- 
kelmann at  last  set  out  on  the  pilgrimage 
he  had  so  long  yearned  to  be  able  to  per- 
form.    His  stay  in  Rome  was  to  be  of  two 
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years'  duration^  for  which  term  he  had  as- 
surance of  an  allowance  out  of  the  Eang^s 
privy  purse.  Ultimately,  the  grant  was  ex- 
tended over  six  years,  though  at  a  reduced 
scale,  for  during  the  last  thiee  years  it 
amounted  to  only  100  instead  of  200  Tbalers. 
The  distresses  of  a  disastrous  war  then 
weighed  heavily  on  the  Saxon  Court,  or  the 
interest  of  his  ever  s^nch  friend,  the 
King's  Confessor,  wouldAertainly  have  se- 
cured him  an  ampler  provision.  The  fatherly 
care  of  this  watchful  Jesuit  visibly  hovered 
around  Winckalmann  throughout  his  pro- 
gress towards  the  Holy  City.  We  find  him 
travelling  in  company  with  priests,  and  at 
various  stages  hospitably  lodged  at  Jesuit 
houses.  The  road  taken  was  through  the 
Tyrol,  by  Verona,  Venice,  Bologna,  and 
Ancona — the  same  Winckelmann  travelled 
again  on  his  last  and  fatal  journey ;  and  it 
is  noteworthy  how  different  were  his  feelings 
on  the  two  occasions  in  regard  to  every 
object  that  met  his  eye.  The  votary  who, 
after  years  of  hope  deferred,  is  now  at  last 
entering  the  garden  of  his  soul's  yearning, 
actually  manifests  no  sensation  of  pleasure 
as  he  advances  into  Italy ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  his  expressions  of  delight  are  expended 
on  the  beauties  of  the  northern  world  which 
he  is  leaving.  The  loveliness  of  Tyrolese 
scenery,  the  grandeur  of  its  Alpine  land- 
scape, are  the  objects  of  his  ecstasy.  'On 
the  whole  journey  the  passage  through 
Tyrol  has  been  to  me  "the  most  charming 
portion.'  ,  .  .  *I  felt  happier  in  a  vil- 
lage at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  surrounded 
by  snow-clad  mountains,  than  ever  in  Italy.' 
He  inwardly  vowed  on  his  return  to  make  a 
halt  here  *to  enjoy  moments  of  delight' 
As  he  passed  near  Trent  into  an  Italian  po- 
pulation, he  was  disagreeably  affected  by  the 
immediate  appearance  of  '  poverty  and  dirt' 
Even  Venice  could  not  fascinate.  *  The  first 
glimpse,'  he  admitted,  *  took  by  surprise, 
but  admiration  vanished  very  soon.'  The 
weather  was  raw,  and  he  hastened  away, 
without  even  having  visited  the  Library  of 
St  Mark.  With  Bologna  he  was  somewhat 
better  pleased,  which  was  due  to  the  kindly 
reception  he  encountered  from  the  brother 
of  the  Dresden  Court  physician,  Bianconi. 
But  during  the  remainder  of  his  journey  he 
felt  jnuch  out  of  humour  at  the  dirt  in  the 
wayside  inns,  and  the  first  view  of  the 
Boman  Campagna  produced  only  the  de- 
pressing impression  of  *  a  veritable  desert' 
In  this  anything  but  cheerful  frame  of  mind 
Winckelmann  entered  the  Eternal  City 
through  the  Porta  del  Popolo  on  November 
18th,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  one  of  the 
many  lodging-houses  frequented  by  strangers 
in  the  Pincian  region.    Even  Borne  seems 


for  some  time  not  to  have  been  able  to 
awaken  a  cheerful  temper.  In  his  first  let- 
ters he  grumbles  at  countless  discomforts — 
eating  is  very  dear,  and  of  *  swinish  quality ;' 
the  noise  in  the  streets  at  ni^rht  so  intense 
as  to  prevent  sleep.  (It  is  well  to  remind 
the  reader  that  at  this  time  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  and  neighbourhood  constituted  a 
sanctuary  under  the  ex-territorial  privileges 
of  the  Spanish  Embassy,  an  Alsatia  swarm- 
ing with  bad  characters,  who  defied  with  im- 
•punity  the  Pope's  Sbirri  on  the  watch  in  the 
adjoining  streets.)  But  after  some  weeks 
Winckelmann's  tone  shows  symptoms  of  ac- 
climatization. In  May  already  he  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  hackneyed  sentiment  that 
*  the  longer  one  knows  Rome  the  more  one 
grows  to  like  it'  He  now  recognises  the 
delightful  fact  of  his  havinjr  got  into  the 
atmosphere  of  a  congenial  existence — of  his 
actually  moving  in  a  world  of  Art,  where, 
free  from  the  social  conventionalities  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  tied,  he  could 
indulge  in  the  character  of  an  Artist,  and 
live  in  unrestricted  intercourse  with  men 
wholly  given  up  to  either  the  study  or  the 
practice  of  Art  - 

The  foremost  intimacy  stnick  up  by  Winc- 
kelmann in  Rome  was  with  Raphael  Mengs, 
then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  but 
already  an  artist  of  European  reputation,  on 
whom  exceptional  honours  had  been  confer- 
red, the  Academy  of  St  Luke  having  elected 
him  one  of  its  body.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  Mengs'  presence  in  Rome 
illustrate  well  the  singular  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  Having  as  a  mere  lad 
attracted  the  notice  of  King  Augustus  IIL, 
he  had  been  named  Court  painter,  and  when 
the  Catholic  Court  Chapel  in  Dresden  was 
being  constructed,  he  received  an  order  to 
paint  the  altar-piece.  This  Mengs  affirmed 
be  could  do  only  at  his  leisure  in  Rome, 
where,  accordingly,  he  was  allowed  to  take 
up  his  residence  for  many  years.  He  had 
an  artist's  fondness  for  display  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  was  fortunate  enough  to  bo  able 
to  indulge  these  likings.  He  was  a  petted 
favourite  with  Royal  personages  and  the 
recognised  prince  of  contemporary  painters, 
maintaining  an  ample  establishment,  and 
living  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
magnates  of  society.  The  pride  of  art — the 
punctilious  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the 
mtellectual  excellence  of  his  calling — was 
strong  in  Mengs,  even  to  arrogance,  and  he 
keenly  resented  the  slightest  fancied  disre- 
spect to  his  claims.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  not  a  mere  conceited  worldling,  who 
valued  the  relations  of  life  solely  by  the 
standard  of  selfish  advantage.  In  tne  streets 
of  Rome  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  beauty 
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of  a  young  girl  at  a  time  when  he  yfss  en- 
gaged in  sketching  the  head  of  a  Virgin. 
*  Ecco  la  Madonna  che  tanto  cerco  I*  was 
his  exclamation;    and,    attended    by    her 
mother,  the  girl  sat  to  him.     Her  name  was 
Maigherita  Guazzi,  a  beauty  of  the  people, 
nch  as  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
Rome,  and   furnish  models  for  painters — 
splendid  types  of  animal  beauty  and  pas- 
skmate  natures  in  the  rough.     There  is  little 
coitare  in  these  creatures,  and  Margherita 
was  no  exception,  for  she  never  learned  to 
read  or  write.     Nevertheless,  the  fashionable 
artist  not  only  made  her  bis  wife  (which  was 
Dothiog  out  of  the  way,  for  similar  ties  have 
repeatedly    been    contracted  by   the   most 
fastidious    men),   but  the  pai.iter  of  His 
Spanish  Majesty,  who  had   a  ship  of  war 
aaagned  for  his  transport  when  he  travelled, 
who  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  lived  as 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Household,  com- 
pelled the  stubborn  rigidity  of  Spanish  eti- 
qo^  to  recognise  this  unlettered  Roman 
model  as  tbe  legitimate  partner  of  the  King's 
Painter,  and  to  admit  her  to  all  the  privi- 
le^  of  his  court  rank.     There  is  no  instance 
of  a  more  thorough  bending  of  the  knee  by 
eoDfeDtional  grandeur  in  homage  to  talent 
iban  this  triumph  of  Mengs  over  the  pride 
of  Spanish  ceremonial. 

At  the  time  of  Winckelmann's  arrival, 
Mengs  was  still  engaged  on  the  interminable 
altar-piece  for  the  Dresden  Court  Chapel.  It 
might  have  been  thought  unlikely  that  these 
two  men  could  have  contracted  a  violent 
fiiendship  for  each  other.  Winckelmann 
was  boiling  over  with  enthusiasm  and  pas- 
n<m;  while  the  fastidiously  methodical  and 
punctiliously  haughty  Mengs  was  a  lump  of 
frigidity.  The  one  was  ever  animated  with 
the  volcanic  fire  of  intuitive  genius ;  while 
the  coldly  eclectic  nature  of  the  other  was 
in  its  inteUectnal  actions  solely  moved  by 
the  unim passioned  mechanism  of  studied 
ealcolations.  Yet  one  bond  of  affiiiity  exist- 
ed, which  instinctively  knit  together  these 
sods  spun  in  so  many  different  fibres.  Each 
in  his  own  method,  and  with  widely  diffe- 
r^t  powers,  had  made  the  attainment  of  the 
same  goal  tlie  object  of  his  lifetime — ^name- 
ly, the  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
cUsftical  Art.  Mengs'  pictures  have  long 
ceased  to  have  attractions.  The  want  of  all 
individual  character,  the  thinness  and  metho- 
dical frigidity  of  both  composition  and  exe- 
cation,  have  made  them  distasteful  to  our 
generation.  But  this  type  of  academical 
lifelessness  resulted  from  the  artist's  absorb- 
ing devotion  to  the  strict  imitation  of  clas- 
sic prototypes.  Winckelmann  therefore 
found  in  Mengs  the  very  complement  he 
stood  most  in  need  of,  namely,  that  acquain- 


tance with  the  technical  manipulations  and 
exercises,  without  which  no  work  of  Art  can 
be  actually  produced.  In  Mengs  he  met 
with  one  who  with  unrelaxing  assiduity 
sought,  in  aivtagonism  to  the  licence  of  the 
Rococo  school,  to  revive  the  grave  correct- 
ness of  classical  form  in  reproductions  work- 
ed out  with  elaborate  care.  To  us  the  re- 
sult achieved  seems  indeed  painfully  meagre, 
the  feeblest  possible  imitation  of  the  mere 
externals  of  classical  composition,  colourless 
copyings  of  high- Art  designs  bearing  stamp- 
ed on  their  face  the  marks  of  constitutional 
impotency  in  execution.  Tc  Winckelmann, 
however,  the  works  of  this  imperfect  imita- 
tor appeared  as  the  productions  of  one  who 
was  the  reviver  of  genuine  Art  principles. 
He  calls  him  a  *  Phoenix  rising  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  first  Raphael  to  teach  the 
world  what  beauty  in  Art  signifies ; '  and 
again  he  ventures  ecstatically  to  affirm 
that  the  *  essence  of  all  recorded  beau- 
ties in  the  Jigures  of  the  ancients  is  to 
be  found  in  the  immortal  works  of  An- 
ton Raphael  Mengs,  court  painter  to  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Poland,  the  greatest  ar- 
tist of  this  and  possibly  of  all  times.'  It  is 
true  that  Winckelmann's  taste  in  painting 
was  in  many  respects  open  to  challenge. 
Nevertheless,  his  sense  for  beautiful  forms 
always  appreciated  the  excellence  of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  already  in  Dresden  he  emphati- 
cally expressed  intense  admiration  for  the 
San  Sisto  Madonna,  when  the  pre-eminent 
qualities  of  this  painting  were  by  no  means 
generally  admitted  by  critics. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  enthusiastic 
friendship  was  established  between  the  two. 
*This  acquaintance,'  writes  Winckelmann, 
*  is  ray  greatest  bliss,'  and  he  became  all  but 
an  actual  member  of  Mengs'  establishment ; 
the  daily  welcome  guest  at  his  well-appoint- 
ed table,  and  his  inseparable  companion  in 
peregrinations  through  galleries.  *  Many  are 
the  hours  we  spend  together ;  he  nourishes 
me  with  his  knowledge,  and,  when  he  is 
tired,  then  I  begin  to  expound  my  ideas.' 
The  correspondence  soon  affords  evidence  of 
the  practical  fruits  of  this  perpetual  ex- 
change of  mutual  outpourings.  Hardly 
more  than  a  month  after  his  conaing  to 
Rome,  we  find  Winckelmann  alluding  to  an 
important  work  on  the  anvil,  much  of  which 
was  already  sketched,  and  for  the  execution 
whereof  he  greatly  relied  on  the  advantage 
of  Mengs'  counsel.  Shortly  after  we  hear 
that  this  great  work  is  to  be  a  treatise  on  the 
taste  of  Greek  artists,  and  that  the  be^nning 
had  been  made  by  a  description  of  the  sta- 
tues in  the  Vatican  Belvedere.  *  This  la- 
bour absorbs  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
think  of  it  wherever  I  go  and  wherever  I 
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am.'  But  as  day  after  day  the  mfirbles  in 
this  gallery  were  inquiringly  scrutinised  and 
discussed  between  Winckelmann  and  his 
*  sole  critic '  Mengs,  the  scope  of  the  work 
enlarged  in  his  eager  mind,  until  what  origi- 
nally had  been  conceived  as  a  mere  descnp- 
tive  catalogue,  an  improvement  on  Richard- 
son's *  Guide  to  Roman  Collections,'  ripened 
into  the  grand  idea  of  a  Hi%iory  of  Art, 
Once  conceived,  the  plan  was  strenuously 

i>arsued,  and  from  this  time  almost  every 
etter  written  by  Winckelmann  contains 
some  allusion  to  the  great  task  in  which  his 
heart  and  mind  were  henceforth  engrossed. 
The  true  vein  had  been  struck,  and  instantly 
recognised  with  the  keenness  of  intuitive 
genius ;  nor  did  Winckelmann's  mind  ever 
allow  itself  to  be  seriously  diverted  from  the 
vast  field  it  had  alighted  upon.  For  a  sea- 
son he  did  indeed  contemplate  publication 
of  a  critical  essay  on  Modem  Restorations  of 
Antique  Fragments,  but  after  having  com- 
pleted the  manuscript,  he  threw  it  aside  as 
calculated  to  interfere  with  his  great  work. 
The  spirit  of  this  treatise  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  characteristic  reference 
to  it  in  a  letter : 

*  I  am  vexed  that  from  regard  for  some  mo- 
dem artists  I  should  have  conceded  to  tbem 
certain  superiorities.  The  Modems  are  don- 
keys by  the  side  of  the  Ancients,  whose  finest 
works  we  have  not  got ;  and  Bemini  is  the 
greatest  of  modem  donkeys,  barring  French- 
men, to  whom  the  palm  in  this  manner  has  to 
be  allotted.  I  tell  thee  neoer  admire  the  work 
of  a  modem  sculptor.  It  would  be  a  subject 
of  surprise  to  compare  the  choicest  pieces  of 
Modernitd,  which  undoubtedly  exist  in  Rome, 
with  the  middling  works  of  the  Ancients.' 

But  what  had  become  of  Winckelmann's 
ecclesiastical  patrons,  Archinto  and  the  Fa- 
ther Confessor's  allies,  the  men  who  had  en- 
couraged hopes  and  held  out  dazzling  pros- 
pects? It  cannot  be  said  that  during  the 
first  year  of  his  residence  Winckelmann  met 
in  these  quarters  with  the  reception  that  he 
might  have  reasonably  anticipated.  His 
first  visit  to  Archinto,  now  Governor  of 
Rome  and  promoted  to  the  purple,  proved 
decidedly  disappointing.  The  courtly  Pre- 
late welcomed  his  neophyte  with  nothing 
more  substantial  than  glib  expressions  of  ge- 
neral goodwill,  and  Winckelmann  left  the 
Cardinal's  palace  with  the  resolution  not 
again  to  darken  the  oblivious  dignitary's 
threshold  with  his  shadow,  and  to  be  con- 
tent *  to  live  and  die  a  free  man '  on  his 
slender  pension.  During  upwards  of  a  year 
he  steadily  eschewed  contact  with  Roman 
circles.  But  in  the  course  of  1756  events 
occurred  which  suddenly  obliged  Winckel- 
mann   to    bestir    himself.     In    rapid  and 


alarming  succession  came  tidings  how  the 
Prussians  had  advanced  victoriously,  how 
Dresden  had  been  taken,  and  how  the  whole 
Saxon  army  had   been  made  prisoners  of 
war.     The  fortunes  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Saxony  appeared  to  be  wholly  blotted  out, 
and  in  this  apparently  absolute  rain  Winc- 
kelmann had  reason  for  apprehending  that 
the  King's  purse  would  be  unable  to  defray 
even  the  paltry  pension  which  was  his  whole 
sustenance.     The  sharp  edge   of  necessity 
now  drove  him  perforce  to  look  around  with 
the  view  of  seeking  from  Roman  sources 
that  indispensable  support,  with  the  immi- 
nent loss  of  which  he  saw  himself  menaced. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  in  Dresden  a 
prospect  liuvl  been  held  out   of  becoming 
Cardinal  Passionei's  librarian,  and  that  even 
positive    offers    had    been  made  to    him. 
Such,  however,   had   been   Winckelmann's 
mortification  at  Archinto's  behaviour,  that 
he  had  never  even  waited  on  this  distin- 
guished Prince  of  the  Church  and  lover  of 
letters.     His   tardy   introduction   was  now 
due  to  the  intervention  of  an  acquaintance 
picked  up  in  Mengs'  society,  who  himself 
deserves   notice   as  an  example  of  the  ec- 
centric characters  to  be  found  in  Rome  be- 
neath the  sable  domino  of  the  ecclesiastical 
garb.     Monsignor  Giacomelli  was  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Holy  Father,  Prebendary  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  subsequently  Secretary  of 
Briefs,  about  the  only  appointment  in  the 
Court  of  Rome  that,  as  a  mle,  has  remained 
outside  the   area  of   mere  favouritism,  in 
consequence  of  the  special  knowledge  of 
Canon  Law  and  Latin ity  demanded  for  its 
duties.     In  this  capacity  Giacomelli,  under 
the  next  Pope,  evinced  himself  a  pungent  or- 
gan  of  extreme   anti-Jan  sen  ist  sentiments, 
and  his  name  is  connected  in  Church  histo- 
ry with  composition  of  the  most  vehement 
i  Apostolical  utterances  that  fanned  into  an 
unquenchable   blaze    the    embers    of    this 
theolo^cal   controversy.     But    this    bitter 
Churchman  no  sooner  got  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  private  study  and  shuffled  on 
his  dingy  dressing-gown  than  he  became  a 
transformed  being.     In  that  innermost  clo- 
set, accessible  only  to  the  most  intimate  as- 
sociates, the  folio  of  Canon  Law  and  Dog- 
matic Doctrine   were   absolutely    banished 
from  the  shelves  around  the  wall  to  make 
room  for  choice  volumes,  the  repositories  of 
sparkling  wit  and  unbridled  humour.     Gia- 
comelli has  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  best  Greek  scholar  of  Italy  in  his  day, 
and  his  delight  was  to  read  Aristophanes 
with  the  regularity  a  priest  should   expend 
upon  his  Breviary,  shaking  his  'sides  with 
convulsive  laughter  at  the  jokes  of  the  Attic 
comedian.     Closely  guarded  from  the  scru- 
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tiny  of  paritafiical  censors,  in  a  locked  desk, 
lay  the  pet  production  of  Giacomelli's  lite- 
nurj  activity,  a  manuscript  version  into  Ita- 
lian of  Aristophanes*  pl&y^  ivithout  expur- 
gation. He  had  laid  down  for  himself  a 
coarse  of  humorous  reading,  appointed  for 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  like  the  lessons  in 
the  Breviary,  which  always  finished  with  a 
stoiy  of  Boccaccio,  to  be  perused  before  go- 
ing to  bed.  Thb  quaint  light  of  the  Church 
instinctively  recognised  in  Winckelmann  a 
brother  in  classical  sympathies,  and  took 
him  to  his  bosom.  He  made  him  known  to 
Roman  litterati,  and,  despite  Winckelmann's 
reluctance,  insisted  on  carrying  him  to  his 
friend  Passionei. 

The  Cardinal  was,  perhaps,  even  a  greater 
original  than  the  Pope's  domestic  chaplain. 
The  Romans  had  nicknamed  him  Cardinal 
Scanderb^  and  Pajha  of  Fossombrone  (his 
aatiTe  place),  from  his  iiotoriously  passion- 
ate, despotic,   and   bearish    humour.     His 
growl  was,  however,  often  worse  than  his 
Mte.    Though  Passionei  would  exhibit  him- 
8^  a»  the  veriest  bear  to  casual  strangers,  he 
^owed  himself  the  most  cordial  of  hosts  to 
persons  of  real  merit,  notwithstanding  an 
ofiten  perplexing  affectation  of  whimsicality. 
He  received,  for  instance,  the  President  de 
Brosses  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  couch 
with  wig  and  red  cap  lying  in  different  cor- 
ners of   the  room;   and  when   the  latter, 
somewhat   disconcerted,   showed   signs    of 
withdrawing  from  fear  that  he  had  inadvert- 
ently intruded  on  the  Cardinal's  repose,  the 
hitter    arrested    him    by    unceremoniously 
jomping  up  and  pulling  the  President  down 
on  the  sofa  by  the  collar  of  his  coat     Pas- 
aonei  was  not  merely  an  eccentric.     He  was 
a  man  of  genuine  learning,  the  devoted  pa- 
tron of  literary  merit  in  every  quarter.     He 
it  was  who  presented  to  Benedict  XIV.  a 
poem  by  Voltaire,  with   whom  he   corre- 
sponded, as  indeed  he  did  with  the  most 
cmin«it  spirits   of    Europe.     His    library, 
which  he  was  indefatigable  in   enlarging, 
consdtoted  the  darling  object  of  his  exis- 
tence.   He    called    it    jokingly  his    wife, 
though  he  was  no  jealous  husband,  for  he 
rejoiced  in  freely  admitting  scholars  to  the 
enjoyment  of  its  contents.     Passionei  was 
also,  in  a  marked  degree,  what  is  called  in 
Rome  an  Opposition  Cardinal.     His  inde- 
pendent humour  took  pleasure  in  uttering 
sarcasms  on  men  and  things.     He  neither 
respected   persons,    nor    did    his  pungent 
tongue  practise  reserve.     '  I  laugh,'  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  *  at  the  ignorance,  the  gri- 
macing, and  the  petty  scheming  of  my  col- 
leagues.'   He   entertained    an  undisguised 
aversion  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  it  was 
miunly  due  to  his  determined  protest  that 


Bellarmine's  canonization  was  defeated  in 
Congregation.  He  took  a' wicked  pleasure 
in  professing  Jansenism  at  Rome,  wherti  that 
doctrine  was  looked  upon  as  something  yet 
more  infernal  than  Lutherism,  or,  as  Dr. 
Justi  observes,  even  than  Atheism.  It  is 
affirmed  that  Benedict  XIV.,  who  was  a 
wag,  played  upon  the  Cardinal's  well-known 
antipathy  to  the  Jesuits:  he  caused  the 
'Medulla  Theologica,'  of  Busenbaum,  a 
ffreat  luminary  of  the  Society,  to  be  slily 
mtroduced  amongst  the  books  which,  every 
morning,  Passionei's  servant  laid  on  -his 
master's  table  as  the  literary  novelties  of  the 
day.  The  story  goes  that  his  Holiness  near- 
ly died  with  laughter  when,  from  an  ailjoin- 
ing  window  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  he  es- 
pied the  Cardinal,  purple  with  rage,  rush 
impetuously  to  the  casement  and  throw  the 
hateful  handbook  vehemently  into  the 
street  To  the  presence  of  this  whimsical 
Prince  of  the  Church  Winckelmann  was  now 
conducted,  and  was  welcomed  by  him  *with 
extraordinary  civility.'  The  Cardinal  not 
only  opened  his  library  without  reserve, 
but  admitted  Winckelmann  within  the  cir- 
cle of^hoice  spirits  he  loved  to  congregate 
in  his  delightful  retreat  on  the  Alban  Hills, 
where,  divested  of  every  shred  of  ceremony, 
wearing  a  flowery  dressing  gown  and  high 
riding  boots,  a  huge  coarse  straw  hat  on  his 
head,  and  a  big  cane  in  his  hand  (so  he  is 
depicted  in  a  drawing  by  Ghezzi),  he  would 
ramble  about  his  beautifully  laid  out  plea- 
sure grounds,  given  up  to  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  his  humours  and  the  society 
of  friends.  The  most  complete  Italian  free- 
dom from  constraint  prevailed  in  the  villa  of 
this  high  dignitary.  *One  is  with  him,' 
writes  Winckelmann,  •  on  a  footing  of  free- 
dom which  has  no  parallel.  At  table  one 
appears  in  jacket  and  slippers  (if  I  did  as  he 
likes  it  I  should  come  in  shirt  sleeves),  and 
the  conversation  in  the  evening  is  like  the 
din  of  a  Jews'  school,  for  it  requires  the 
lungs  of  a  preacher  to  outscream  tne  Cardi- 
nal.' But  it  was  not  all  mere  Epicureism 
and  diversion  in  this  delightful  sojourn. 
Study  was  not  forgotten  amidst  the  charms  of 
nature  and  of  art.  The  mornings  were  de- 
voted to  serious  readings,  and  while  the 
Cardinal,  seated  before  a  portrait  of  Arnauld 
which  decorated  his  own  special  sanctum, 
would  read  his  daily  portion  of  the  *  Lettres 
Provinciales,'  Winckelmann  sought  his  daily 
edification  in  the  pages  of  Plato. 

Winckelmann  discovered  before  long  that 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  frequent  much 
this  delightful  retreat.  Passionei  was  not  a 
Cardinal  who  could  help  to  obtain  what  he 
was  urgently  in  need  of — a  provision ;  on 
the  contrary  the  favour  of  this  caustic  pre- 
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late  was  only  too  likely  to  alienate  the  pow- 
ers on  whose  good-will  depended  prefer- 
ment. A  circumstance  had  besides  occurred 
which  might  secure  unexf  >cted  advantages. 
Archinto  had  been  promoted  to  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State,  the  fountain  head  of  all 
patronage.  On  this  occasion  again  the  sup- 
ple Giacomelli  offered  to  act  as  intermedi- 
ary, and  again  he  did  so  with  the  dexterity 
of  an  old  hand  in  the  ways  of  Rome.  Con- 
scious of  Winckelmaun's  qualifications,  and 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  entice  away  from 
PaSsionei  so  distinguished  a  follower, 
^rchinto  met  him  with  offers  of  a  more 
substantial  kind  than  on  former  occasions ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1757 
Winckelmann  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Cancelleria  Palace  (B  ram  ante's  well-known 
masterpiece  in  Campo  di  Fiori)  as  his  Emi- 
nence's Librarian.  The  post  was  virtually 
a  sinecure,  but  the  emoluments  were  also 
little  more  than  nominal,  only  free  lodging 
and  occasional  gratuities;  but  the  change 
wrought  in  Winckelmann's  social  position 
was  immense.  By  becommg  a  member  of 
the  Cardinal's  household  he  acquired  that 
which  in  Rome  is  as  invaluable  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  the  recognition  of  citizenship. 
Until  then  he  had  been  an  outsider,  one  of 
that  swarm  of  birds  of  passage  who  periodi- 
cally visit  Rome  but  are  hardly  ever  admit- 
ted to  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  shell  of 
Roman  society.  By  virtue  of  admission 
into  Archinto's  household  Winckelmann  had 
received,  so  to  say,  letters  of  full  naturalisa- 
tion, and  become  as  one  that  had  passed  the 
rites  of  esoteric  initiation,  an  accepted  mem- 
ber of  the  august  College  of  Augurs,  to 
whom  the  carefully  guarded  doors  of  Roman 
interiors  and  the  close  circles  of  Roman 
conversazioni  are  open  without  reserve.  Many 
a  man  has  spent  half  his  life  in  this  most 
jealous  region  without  ever  succeeding  in 
stepping  across  the  magic  line  of  demarca- 
tion which  separates  the  Roman  world  into 
an  outer  and  an  inner  area.  Conversion  to 
the  faith  is  a  powerful  lever  in  Rome,  and 
yet  of  itself  it  hardly  secures  the  warrant  for 
unrestricted  admission  into  the  penetralia  of 
the  Roman  world.  To  attain  to  this  privi- 
lege it  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to  go 
through  the  semblance  of  some  more  specific 
profession,  to  wear,  at  least  as  a  badge  of 
enrolment,  an  ecclesiastical  robe.  Stringent 
vows  are  not  indeed  incumbent ;  but  as  a 
Court  dress  is  exacted  at  levies,  so  for  .a 
stranger  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  be  enabled 
to  be  really  at  home  in  the  Roman  world,  it 
has  ever  been  a  tacit  condition  that  he 
should  don  an  uniform  of  priestly  fashion. 
Accordingly  we  now  find  our  friend  going 
about  in  a  black  velvet  robe  with  silken 


mantle  and  white  neckbands,  for  henceforth 
he  is  styled  the  Signor  Abate  Winckelmann. 
When  Winckelmann  set  out  for  Italy, 
Rome  did  not  constitute  the  only  point  of 
attraction.  There  was  yet  another  spot  in 
the  Peninsula,  which  glittered  before  his 
longing  eyes  with  the  mysterious  fascination 
of  a  m^netic  attraction.  Wonderful  ru- 
mours were  current  as  to  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  Herculanean  excavations,  their 
nature  being  matter  for  eager  speculation, 
as  the  objects  found  were  jealously  kept 
from  the  gaze  of  all  but  the  few  employed, 
under  stringent  pledges  of  secrecy,  in  the 
slow  compilation  of  an  illustrated  publica- 
tion, which  the  King  of  Naples  fondly  fan- 
cied would  constitute  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment to  his  royal  fame.  Any  scrap  of  au- 
thentic information  about,  much  more  a 
glimpse  at,  the  objects  found,  were  prized  by 
scholars  as  the  most  precious  boon.  Winc- 
kelmann had  not  been  a  month  in  Rome 
when  we  find  him  impatiently  revolving  an 
expedition  to  Naples  in  conjunction  with  bis 
inseparable!  companion  Mengs.  As  often  as 
twelve  times  the  date  was  fixed,  only  to  be 
postponed  because  the  dilatory  Court  painter 
neither  would  finish  his  altarpiece  nor  go 
away  leaving  it  unfinished  on  his  easel.  The 
disappointment  was  the  greater,  as  Winckel- 
mann inwardly  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  get  access  to  privileges  rigorously  de- 
nied to  other  savants.  The  Queen  was  a 
Saxon  princess,  to  whom  Winckelmann  was 
specially  recommended  by  her  brother,  the 
Electoral  Prince,  in  an  autograph  letter; 
while  the  ever  faithful  Father  Ranch  had 
written  strongly  in  his  behalf  to  his  fellow 
Confessor  at  the  Neapolitan  Court.  In  addi- 
tion, Roman  friends  of  influence  provided 
him  with  other  letters ;  so  that  when  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  1758,  Winckelmann  at  last 
started  by  himself  in  the  public  coach,  he 
seemed  fully  equipped  with  the  certain 
means  of  forcing  the  bolts  and  bars  of  Nea- 
politan jealousy.  *  On  this  journey  a  great 
part  of  my  future  fortune  must  depend,  for 
it  is  the  most  important  step  I  have  ventur- 
ed on  in  my  life,'  Winckelmann  writes  on 
the  eve  of  departure.  *  I  pray  God  for  in- 
telligence to  turn  to  good  account  this  jour- 
ney, which  may  prove  a  providential  step  for 
me.'  These  words  indicate  his  secret  hopes. 
When  Charles  III.  mounted  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  he  had  brought  from  Tuscany  va- 
rious men  of  letters,  whom  he  made  mem- 
bers of  an  Academy,  to  which  were  entrust- 
ed the  guard  of  the  Herculanean  discoveries. 
Would  admission  into  this  favoured  body  be 
impossible  for  a  stranger,  with  the  advantage 
o^  special  recommendation  to  the  Queen 
whose  ascendancy  over  her  husband  was  no 
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torioas  ?    This    was    the    ambitious    hope 
which  floated  before  his  mind.     But  despite 
80  many  favourable  auspices,  Winckelmann 
not  merely  failed  in  this  object,  but  for  a 
while  seemed  doomed  not  to  obtain  a  whit 
more  than   lay   within   the   reach  of  any 
chance  visitor.     The  enviousness  of  Neapo- 
litan cliques  was  intensified  at  the  flourish  of 
trampets   which    heralded    Winckelmann's 
eminence.     His  first  rebuff  came   from   a 
quarter  he  most  reckoned  upon  for  support, 
the  Royal  Confessor.     *  This  priest,  by  birth 
a  German,  was  in  the  plot  against  me,  and 
told  me  to  give  up  all  hope  of  being  admit- 
ted to  see  the  Queen.'     It  was  not  until  he 
had   solemnly   assured   the   priest  that  he 
would  cei-tainly  not  presume  to  make  a  peti- 
tion of  any  kind,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
present  himself    before    the   Queen.     The 
Court  habitually  resided  at  Portici,  where 
in  the  palace  were  deposited  the  shrouded 
treasures  of  Herculanenm.     Here  Winckel- 
mann  had  a  short  and  formal  audience  of 
the  Queen,  after  which,  true  to  liis  pledge 
and  to  a  line  of  policy  he  had  now  laid 
down  to  himself,  he   cautiously   abstained 
from  again  approaching  the  royal  presence, 
as  if  wholly  indifferent  to  court  interest. 
There  was,  however,  one  powerful  man  in 
Naples  who  could  dispose  of  most  things  as 
he  liked.     This  was  the  Minister  Tanucci, 
originally  a  Pisan  lawyer,  who  came  to  Na- 
ples with  Charles  III.,  a  statesman  of  high 
capacity  and  vigorous  intelligence,  the  chief 
actoT  in  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Je- 
suits, who  had  captivated  in  equal  degree  the 
favour  of  both   royal    spouses.     Through 
Count  Firmian,    the  Austrian   ambassador, 
T^incie/mann  was  introduced  to  Tanucci,  on 
whom  he  qnickly  exercised  the  fascination 
which  his  lively  conversation  hardly  ever 
failed  to  produce.     The  powerful  Minister 
inrited  him  to  his  table  and  conversed  with 
him  freely,  asking  particularly  for  his  opi- 
nion on   some    antique    frescoes    recently 
bronght  to  light     The  French  Envoy,  who 
was  present,  echoed  fawningly  the  ideas  of 
the  Premier  in  regard  to  them,  but  Winc- 
kelmann    expressed    himself    with    perfect 
frankness,   differing  entirely  from  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  Tanucci  andTepeated  by 
the  obsequious  diplomatist     The  result  pro- 
duced by   this  exhibition  of  independence 
was  a  permission  to  visit  the  precious  collec- 
tions of  Portici.     He  had  indeed  to  sign  a 
pledge  *  to  make  no  drawing  nor  any  touch 
of  a   brush '    of   any   object   contained  in 
them,  but  otherwise  he  was  allowed  to  in- 
spect as  often  and  as  long  as  he  liked  the 
much   prized    articles   within    the    closely 
guarded  Museum. 
Winckelmann j  lost   no   time   in   availing 


himself  of  the  precious  concession,  and  to 
that  end  took  up  his  residence  for  several 
weeks  in  Portici  itself.  The  Head  Director 
of  the  Museum  wf  \  Camillo .  Pademi,  a  bro- 
ken-down Roman  painter,  who  had  contriv- 
ed to  captivate  the  King's  favour,  but  who 
possessed  no  one  quality  for  his  duties.  He 
was  ignorant,  envious,  and  stupidly  impa- 
tient of  advice.  Yet  to  this  illiterate  impos- 
tor, and  moreover  not  immaculate  custodian, 
was  confided  not  merely  the  Keepership,  but 
also  the  arrangement  and  critical  explana- 
tion of  articles  dug  up,  as  likewise  the  very 
delicate  operations  of  excavation.  No  spade 
or  pickaxe  could  be  put  into  the  ground  ex- 
cept by  his  direction,  and  the  opinion  of 
Pademi  was  oracularly  absolute  in  regard  to 
every  discovery  made  and  every  proceeding 
to  be  undcrtaKen.  It  was  natural  that  an 
inflated  impostor  of  this  water  should  be 
bent  on  not  letting  competent  eyes  look  upon 
the  daily  exhibition  of  his  own  incompeten- 
cy. But  Winckelmann  had  already  lived 
long  enough  among  Roman  ecclesiastics  to 
acquire  the  art  of  wearing  a  mask  with  ease. 
Without  the  goodwill  of  Paderni  even  the 
Minister's  permission  would  have  been  a 
mere  piece  of  waste  paper,  and  therefore 
Winckelmann  laid  himself  out  to  disarm  the 
pious  Keeper's  envious  suspicions.  *  I  act  the 
part  of  a  simpleton,'  he  writes  on  April  26, 
*  towards  the  Head  Inspector  of  the  Aluseum, 
the  Queen's  confidant,  a  big  cheat  and  arrant 
ignoramus,  who  already  before  my  coming 
concocted  plots  against  me.'  Tlie  stratagem 
proved  quite  successful,  and  Winckelmann 
could  afterwards  say,  *  Pademi's  friendship 
had  procured  him  ample  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve everything  at  ease,  and  to  be  in  the  • 
Museum  as  if  it  were  his  own  domain.'  In 
these  inspections  Winckelmann  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  society  and  experience  of  the 
one  meritorious  individual  connected  with  the 
Museum,  with  whom  he  took  up  his  quarters 
as  a  guest  during  his  stay  in  Portici.  This 
was  Father  Antonio  Piaggi,  a  Genoese  by 
birth,  and  as  different  from  Paderni  in  the 
unostentatiousness  of  his  bearing  as  he  was 
by  the  solidity  of  his  labours. 

In  1750  a  library  of  Papyri  rolls  had  been 
brought  to  light  in  Herculanenm.  At  first 
their  nature  was  not  understood,  and  not  a 
few  rolls  were  destroyed  as  worthless  logs  of 
calcined  wood.  When  their  character  came 
to  be  recognised,  the  intensest  interest  was 
excited  in  the  world  of  letters,  only  to  be 
followed  soon  by  as  intense  disappointment. 
Device  after  device,  each  more  absurd  than 
the  other,  was  tried  by  the  wise  men  of  the 
Herculanean  Academy,  with  the  same  want 
of  success,  to  unfold  the  charred  manu- 
1  scripts.     One  sage  suggested  the  applicatior 
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of  a  hemlock  wash  as  an  infallible  dissolvent, 
while  a  second  recoramended  saturation  with 
mercury ;  then  the  bright  idea  was  enter- 
tained of  undoing  the  stiffening  effects  of  vol- 
canic heat  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  softening 
cays  through  the  lens  of  a  burning  glass,  untU 
a  transcendent  wiseacre  crowned  all  this  tissue 
of  folly  by  a  free  use  of  boiling  water,  only 
to  become  bewildered  at  the  very  natural 
consequence  of  having  reduced  the  objects 
under  experiment  into  a  mess  of  nasty  black 
paste.  Then,  in  1754,  Pademi  pompously 
affirmed  the  conclusive  tests  of  science  to 
have  established  the  impossibility  of  ever 
unrolling  these  calcined  manuscripts,  so  that 
he  considered  it  better  to  leave  them  in  the 
excavations  with  the  view  of  saving  the 
space  of  the  Museum  from  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  rubbish ;  and  this  opinion  was 
generally,  though  regretfully,  concurred  in. 
The  idea  of  recovering  the  lost  decades  of 
Livy  and  other  treasures  was  therefore  dis- 
carded as  an  exploded  delusion,  until  the 
proceedings  of  Piaggi  t^ain  unexpectedly 
revived  hope.  One  day  King  Charles  hap- 
pened to  give  vent  to  his  regret  at  t^ese 
confirmed  Allures  to  Asseman,  the  celebrat- 
ed librarian  of  the  Vatican,  when  the  latter 
observed  that  he  thought  he  knew  one  indi- 
vidual to  whose  skill  it  might  still  be  worth 
while  to  have  resort  Tliis  individual  was  our 
Friar,  then  a  subordinate  copyist  in  the  Va- 
tican Library.  The  King's  curiosity  became 
awakened,  and  Piaggi  was  summoned  to 
Naples.  Carefully  and  deliberately  did  he 
examine  the  black  rolls  that  had  baffled  so 
many  efforts,  -and  with  the  imperturbable 
phlegm  of  an  immovable  patience,  he  ma- 
turely designed  and  slowly  completed  a  me- 
thod of  procedure.  After  some  months 
the  delighted  Monarch  beheld  in  operation 
that  ingenious  machine  which  every  traveller 
to  Naples  cannot  fail  to  have  watched  with 
keen  interest,  as  it  is  still  at  work  slowly  un- 
winding the  gummed  leaves,  which  during 
forty  years  Piaggi  himself  never  tired  day 
after  day  in  trying  to  unroll.  This  triumph 
of  patient  skill  was  rewarded  by  a  perma- 
nent appointment  in  the  Museum  and  a  free 
apartment,  in  which  he  entertained  the  Ger- 
man scholar,  whose  merit  he  heartily  appre- 
ciated. But  Naples  was  no  soil  where 
foreign  merit  could  thrive  in  peace,  especial- 
ly when  it  had  succeeded  where  Neapolitan 
ignorance  had  ignominiously  failed.  Not- 
withstanding the  favour  of  the  King,  Piacri 
had  to  suffer  much  from  the  malignity  of  his 
colleagues,  especially  from  the  spiteful  Pa- 
demi ;  and  many  were  the  stories  about  the 
gross  blunders  and  the  duplicity  of  this 
\  *  dishonest  custodian  '  which,  over  bottles  of 
|ffood  Lacrima,  he  confided  to  the  bosom  of 
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his  guest,  as,  after  the  day's  labours  in  the 
Museum,  they  sat  together  on  the  balcony 
overlooking  the  loveliness  of  the  Bay  in  the 
balmy  atmosphere  of  a  Neapolitan  spring 
season.  For  more  than  four  weeks  Wine- 
kelmann  resided  in  this  most  enjoyable 
abode,  dividing  his  whole  time  between  the 
genial  society  of  his  host  and  the  Museum, 
the  objects  in  which  he  scrutinized  with 
lynx-eyed  assiduousness,  so  as  to  be  able 
from  memory  to  make  those  records  which 
a  narrow-minded  jealousy  forbade»  his  deli- 
neating with  more  satisfactory  precision. 

Ardent  as  were  his  occupations  at  Portici, 
they  did  yet  not  so  engross  Winckelmann  as 
to  make  him  insensible  to  the  many  other 
objects  of  interest  in  and  around  Naples,  to 
which  he  found  in  Count  Firmian  a  willing 
and  most  intelligent  guide.  To  him  it  was 
due  that  Winckelmann  visited  the  then  al- 
most unknown  remains  of  Psestum.  The  ef- 
fect on  his  imagination  was  prodigious  at 
the  sight  of  these  majestic  monuments,  ri»> 
ing  in  the  severe  grandeur  of  Doric  simplici- 
ty over  the  solemn  surroundings  of  the 
weird  landscape^  on  which  .they  frown  in  im- 
pressive loneliness.  In  these  massive  temples 
of  pure  Greek  masonry,  the  first  he  ever  set 
eyes  upon,  there  flashed  on  him  a  revela- 
tion of  style  in  architecture,  while  he  fond- 
ly beheld  in  them  an  earnest  of  many  more 
such  remains  along  the  southern  seaboard. 
His  mind  became  Bred  with  the  ambition  of 
bringing  to  light  hidden  marvels  of  Hellenic 
art  His  letters  are  full  of  plans  and 
schemes  for  this  enterprise.  He  had  heard 
a  tale  of  whole  temples  standing  at  Velia, 
Zeno's  birthplace,  and  he  confidently  trusted 
*  that  many  remains  still  existed  alone  the 
desert  and  forsaken  coast  where  stood  the 
great  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia.'  A  journey  to 
Tarentum  was  on  the  point  of  being  under- 
taken. "With  enthusiasm  he  writes:  *I 
must  procure  myself  the  satisfaction  to  look 
on  things  never  beheld  by  any  German.  I 
have  put  by  a  little  money,  and  want  nothing 
but  a  pilgnm^s  smock-frock.  I  cannot  ex- 
pect anyone  to  accompany  me  on  so  labo- 
rious a  journey,  but  this  will  not  detain  nie, 
for  I  shall  be  rewarded  by  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  things  on  which  no  other  being  has 
ever  set  eyes.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  eager  preparations 
Winckelmann  was  arrested  by  tidings  which 
recalled  him  to  the  realities  of  life.  Bene- 
dict XIV.  had  breathed  his  last,  and 
amongst  those  believed  to  have  the  hesi 
chances  of  elevation  figured  Cardinal  Ar- 
chinto.  Winckelmann  felt  how  much 
might  depend  on  his  being  close  to  his  pro- 
tector at  the  moment  of  accessic^n,  and,  as 
fast  as  he  could  travel,  he  hurried  back  to 
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Rome.  As  he  entered  the  city  by  the  Late- 
ran  Gate  he  heard  the  big  bell  of  the  Capi- 
tol tolling  the  funeral  knell,  which  ushers  in 
the  Conclave.  The  hopes  built  on  Archin- 
to's  success  were,  however,  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. After  two  months'  immure- 
ment the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  Church 
proclaimed  Cardinal  Rezzonico  Pope. 
Winckelmann  was  profoundly  vexed  at  an 
issue  which  seemed  to  close  all  prospect  of 
bis  being  put  in  a  position  to  indulge  the 
loDguQigs  quickened  by  Neapolitan  experien- 
ce Between  the  irritating  sensations  of 
cramping  impecuniosity,  impatience  at  the 
servitude  in  which  he  stood  towards  Archin- 
to,  and  the  dazzling  visions  kindled  by  re- 
miniscences of  Portici  and  Pflestum,  Winc- 
kelmann fretted  painfully.  At  length  in 
September  1758,  he  suddenly  quitted  Rome. 
Florence  was  the  goal  of  his  flight,  and  its 
cause  an  urgent  call  to  perform  a  literary 
tasL  His  absence  lasted  more  than  nine 
months,  and  this  visit  to  Florence  constitut- 
ed aa  episode  little  less  important  than  his 
jonmey  to  Naples. 

Readers  of  Horace  Walpolo  may  remem- 
ber ocoasioDal  mention  of  a  Baron  Stosch  as  a 
great  connoisseur  in  articles  of  virttl,  with 
some  references  to  his  character  not  exactly 
complimentary.  The  individual  in  question 
was  one  of  those  mysterious  personages 
compoanded  of  the  adventurer,  the  courtier, 
and  the  man  of  letters  that  figure  in  Memoirs 
of  the  last  century.  By  birth  Stosch  was  a 
Prussian,  from  Cdstrin  ;  his  father  had  been 
a  medical  man,  but  the  son  appears  early  to 
have  practised  the  supple  faculties  by  which 
he  contrived,  without  having  any  patrimo- 
ny, to  pass  his  days  in  luxury  at  the  expense 
of  princes ;  whose  plans  and  purposes  he  lent 
his  peculiar  talents  to  promote  in  the  guise  of 
a  secret  agent.  He  was,  in  short,  a  diploma- 
tic spy  of  rare  dexterity,  possessed  of  all  the 
qnakdes  which  facilitate  familiarity  with  the 
most  varied  circles  and  enable^  a  man  to  get 
OQ  an  inUmate  footing  with  the  roost  exclu- 
8i?e  society.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  re- 
sided in  Italy,  first  in  Rome  and  then  in  Flo- 
rence, being  in  the  secret  pay  of  the  English 
Government  to  watch  the  Pretender,  while 
to  the  world,  he  was  known  only  as  an  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  works  of  art  who  out- 
bade all  competitors,  and  a  connoisseur  whose 
eye  was  of  unerring  acuteness.  It  was  quite 
in  character  that  the  agreeable,  pleasant, 
channing  man  of  the  world,  a  sybarite 
in  his  domestic  arrangements,  and  a  wit  in 
his  intercourse,  hail  fellow  well  met  with 
Cardinab  and  diplomatists,  with  savants  and 
with  artists  (a  sketch  is  preserved  of  him  by 
Ghezzi,  with  the  subscription  veramente  Ba- 
Ttme  ami  Baronissimo),  should  have  exhibit- 
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ed  a  fondness  for  pretty  knick-knacks.  But 
Stosch  was  much  more  than  a  mere  dilet- 
tante ;  he  was  gifted  with  that  superior  in- 
stinct for  the  exquisite  in  Art  which  fre- 
quently characterises  the  refined  man  of  the 
world — the  instinct  by  which,  as  a  rule,  he  is 
a  first-rate  judge  of  wine  and  cookery,  able 
instantly  to  detect  adulteration  and  falsifica- 
tion by  the  instinctive  keenness  of  a  natural 
sense.  Stosch  had  made  it  his  especial  ob- 
ject to  collect  antique  gems  and  intaglios. 
These  were  then  much  sought  after,  and  the 
Stosch  Collection  ranked  as  the  choicest  in 
the  world.  *  He  has  drained  Italy,*  wrote 
Barthelemy,  and  the  opinion  entertained  by 
contemporaries  of  the  excellence  of  Stosch's 
collection  has  not  been  reversed  by  pos- 
terity.* 

This  unrivalled  collection  of  antique  inta- 
glios had  long  been  an  object  of  special  at- 
traction for  Winckelmann,  who  ardently  de- 
sired the  benefit  of  the  unparalleled  expe- 
rience acquired  by  so  pre-eminent, a  master 
in  connoisseurship.  *I  have  as  intense  a 
desire  to  look  on  that  man's  countenance,' 
he  wrote,  *  as  I  have  to  look'on  anything  in 
this  world.'  That  desire  was  riot,  however, 
destined  to  be  fulfilled,  though  Winckel- 
mann lived  to  receive  much  kindness  at  the 
Baron's  hands.  Being  at  a  loss  for  an  in- 
termediary, soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
he  had  ventured  on  introducing  himself  by 
a  letter  accompanying  the  presentation  of  a 
copy  of  his  Dresden  publication.  Stosch 
replied  in  most  gratifying  terms ;  and,  unre- 
servedly opening  the  stores  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, he  also  recommended  Winckelmann 
to  friends  of  a  congenial  spirit  in  Rome.  It 
was  through  Stosch  he  was  first  brought  into 
contact  with  his  future  patron  and  benefac- 
tor, Cardinal  Albani.  An  active  correspon- 
dence ensued  between  the  two,  and  Stosch, 
who  felt  himself  growing  old,  pressed  Winc- 
kelmann to  visit  nim,  and,  with  the  benefit 
of  his  own  assistance,  employ  the  powers  of 
his  pen  and  the  resources  of  his  classical  read- 
ing in  the  composition  of  a  catalogue  of  his 
intaglios,  with  a  critical  elucidation  of  their 
subjects.  The  execution  of  this  project  was 
deferred  in  consequence  of  the  journey  to 
Naples,  In  the  interval  the  old  Baron  died, 
leaving  as  heir  to  the  considerable  fortune  he 
had  contrived  to  amass  a  nephew,  a  man  of 
the  world,  like  himself,  fond  of  good  living, 
of  diversions,  and  of  adventure,  but  who 
wished  to  convert  into  money  collections 
which  absorbed  a  considerable  dead  capital 
He  urged  Winckelmann  to  carry  out  at  leisure 

* 

*  The  collection  was  ultimately  bought  after 
StoBcVs  death  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  80,000 
ducats,  for  those  times  a  stupendous  price. 
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his  uncle's  desire  for  a  descFiptive  catalogue, 
preparatory  to  the  intended  sale  of  the  col- 
lection. The  invitation  was  responded  to, 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  Winckelmann's 
abrupt  departure  from  Rome. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  Florence 
was  one  of  intense  delight.    *  It  is  the  loveli- 
<3st  spot  I  have  seen  in  my  life,  and  much  to 
be  preferred  to  Naples,'  is  Winckelmann's 
enthusiastic  exclamation.     His  introduction 
to  Florence  happened,  indeed,  under  excep- 
tionally favourable  auspices.     The  younger 
Stosch  welcomed  him  with  the  warmth  of  a 
•devoted  friend,  who  sought  to  divine  every 
wish  in  his  mind,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
contributing  to  every  conceivable  pleasure. 
He  made  Winckelmann  known  to  the  best 
-society  ;  notably  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  whose 
house   was   the    centre    for  whatever   was 
agreeable  in  Florence;  and  soon  Winckel- 
mann spoke  of  the  English  Envoy  as  *  his 
special  friend  and  patron.'     Nothwithstand- 
ing  this  accumulation  of  attention  and  diver- 
sion (it  would  even  seem  that  he  entertained 
a  passing  admiration  for  a  lovely  ballet  girl), 
Florence  before  long  ceased  to  have  attrac- 
tion, and  for  reasons  eminently  characteris- 
tic of  Winckelmann's  turn  of  mind.     This 
city  abounds  in  splendid  works  of  art,  in 
noble  monuments  of  architecture,  in  a  per- 
fect galaxy  of  masterpieces  in  painting ;  but 
all  these  glories  so  inseparably  intertwined 
with  its  name  are  the  outgrowth  of  Modern, 
as  distinguished  from  Antique  Italy.     Un- 
like Rome  and  Naples,  it  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Florence  to  be  emphatically  the 
city  of  Catholic,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance 
Italy.     Nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  Classicism 
visible  on  the  face  of  this  city,  which  bears 
the  indelible  impress  of  the  great  Mediaeval 
times,  presenting  at  all  points  mighty  monu- 
ments and  glorious  associations  that  group 
themselves  around  s^jch  typical  memories  as 
Jthose  of  Dante  and  Giotto,  of  Brunelleschi 
and  Michel  Angelo.     Stirring  as  are  these 
Bames  for  most  persons,  beautiful  and  ma- 
jestic as  are  the  creations  with  which  they 
stand  particularly  identified  in  Florence,  it  is 
yet   the  fact  that  both  the  world  out  of 
which  these  masters  drew  their  inspirations, 
and  the  style  and  form  in  which  they  gave 
shape  to  them,  were  of  an  order  indifferent, 
and,  in  some  material  respects,  even  distaste- 
ful, to  Winckelmann's  nature.     It  has  been 
seen  how  varied  had  been  his  reading,  how 
many-sided  the   sympathies  manifested  in 
the  copious  selections  made  for  his  private 
use.     To  bring  against  Winckelmann's  mind 
the  charge  that  it  was  capable  of  taking  in 
but  one  angular  conception,  and  one  specific 
•expression  of  beauty,  would  be  manifestly 
incorrect     If,  then,  thoagh  able  to  appre- 


ciate what  in  form  was  so  little  classical  as 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  the  Idylls  of  Gress- 
ner,  and  the  Hymns  of  Luther,  Winckel- 
mann still  persistently  showed  dislike  for  the 
grandeur  of  Dante  and  the  beauties  of  the 
Italian  masters,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in 
the  circumstance  that  whereas  the  former 
stand  identified  only  with  creations  in  the 
vaguer  forms  of  verse,  the  latter  are  indisso- 
lubly  connected  with  concrete  Art-forms  and 
Art-representations,  which  offended  pointed- 
ly against  what,  in  his  opinion,  were  funda- 
mental canons  of  Greek  Art.  A  priori^  it 
was  not  in  Winckelmann's  nature  to  warm 
spontaneously  to  the  cycle  of  religious  sub- 
jects constituting  the  groundwork  for  Italian 
Art — Madonnas  and  Angels,  Annunciations 
and  Nativities.  The  quarter  to  which  he 
would  instinctively  turn  for  congenial  sub- 
jects of  artistic  design  would  have  been  the 
world  of  Antique  Mythology,  the  world  of 
Olympian  Gods  and  Goddesses,  of  Homeric 
legendaiy  lore.  Still  this  disposition  would 
of  itself  hardly  have  made  Winckelmann  ab- 
solutely ignore  the  very  pronounced  beauties 
in  Italian  Art,  had  it  not  been  for  a  special 
circumstance  which  grievously  wounded  his 
most  cherished  principle  in  .^Esthetics.  In 
presence  of  Raphael's  most  perfect  creation 
as  a  mere  work  of  Beauty,  the  San  Sisto 
Madonna,  Winckelmann  eagerly  acknow- 
ledged its  consummate  Art-feeling  as  embo- 
died in  emancipation  from  any  directly  visi- 
ble influences  outside  the  range  of  pure  -^- 
thetics.  This  freedom  was,  however,  very 
decidedly  not  a  characteristic  of  the  general 
run  of  Italian  works  of  Art. 

The  Italian  schools  bore  conspicuous 
impress  of  being  animated  by  specific  inspi- 
rations, that  overlay,  with  the  weight  of  an 
impelling  and  a  controlling  sentiment,  the 
free  force  of  self-contained  Art-feeling  and 
spontaneous  sense  of  Beauty  which  consti- 
tute the  incomparable  freshness  and  fulness 
of  symmetry  embodied  in  works  of  Greek 
Art  Nor  was  this  all.  Tliroughout  Italian 
sculpture  (and  it  was  sculpture  which 
Winckelmann  looked  on  as  the  form  of  true 
Art)  there  was  a  marked  absence  in  compo- 
sition of  that  severe  tranquillity  in  outline, 
of  that  principle  of  repose,  which  Winckel- 
mann preached  to  be  the  cardinal  canon  of 
Greek  Art,  the  corner-stone  on  which  rested 
the  true  system  of  Beauty  in  Art.  The  skill 
of  workmanship,  the  vigour  of  expression, 
the  boldness  of  execution,  so  strikingly  dis- 
cernible in  many  statues  by  Italian  masters, 
were  for  him  but  so  many  aggravated  sins 
against  the  essence  of  -Esthetics,  most  re- 
prehensible aberrations  from  the  true  doc- 
trine which,  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
skill  displayed  in  execution,  proved  danger- 
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OQsIj  mischiftvons  to  Boand  taste.     Hence 
ms  it  that,  though  Winckelmann  apprecia- 
ted the  exquisite  charm  of  outline  and  sur- 
passing sense  of   Beauty   in   Raphael,    he 
never  would  recognise  in  Michel  Angelo,  the 
Artist  as  distinguished  from  the  Poet,  more 
ihtn  a  mischievous  genius,  who,  by  force  of 
powerful  example  and  stupendous  skill,  has 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  evil  in  further- 
ing a  depraved  taste  for  what  was  contorted 
md  exa^erated  in  form. 

'Michel  Angelo  occupied  himself  with  con- 
templation of  the  highest  beauty ;  his  poems 
tre  full  of  it.  But  his  imagination  was  too 
Tehement  for  tender  emotion  and  the  charms 
of;  grace.  His  soaring  mind  and  immense 
knowledge  disdained  to  be  confined  to  imita- 
tions of  the  Antique.  .  .  .  Thus  the  tender 
sentiment  of  beauty  became  hardened  in  him. 
He  is  wonderful  in  big-limbed  figures,  but  in 
his  female  and-  youthful  figures  he  has  made 
creatures  of  another  world.  .  .  .  His  recum- 
bent statues  on  the  Medici  tombs  are  in  so 
forced  an  attitude  as  in  life  could  have 
been  maintained  only  by  a  strain,  and  by  this 
mannerized  attitude  he  has  erred  against  the 
fitness  of  Nature  and  of  the  locality  for  which 
be  was  woridng.' 

Winckelmann  ventured  to  afiSrm  not  only 
*tbat  Michel  Angelo  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions and  constructed  the  bridges  leading  tb 
vitiated  taste  in  sculpture,'  but  he  even  dared 
to  eoaple  his  name  with  Bernini's  as  the 
two  chief  perverters  of  taste,  making,  how- 
erer,  this  notable  distinction,  that  *  the  path, 
along  which  Michel  Angelo  went  to  impas- 
sable r^ons  and  inaccessible  heights,  only 
Jeired  to  lead  Bernini  into  swamps  and  pud- 
W  We  have  given  these  opinions  as 
'ntten  from  Florence,  for  they  thoroughly 
^ne  what  quickened  in  Winckelmann  an 
ndoring  dislike,  at  first  sight  perplexing,  to 
tbe  works  of  Tascan  masters  in  general,  and 
of  Michel  Angelo  in  particular,  though  he 
Whr  recognised  the  latter^s  powerful  genius. 

"Rie  task  undertaken  for  Stosch  proved 
fw  more  laborious  than  Winckelmann  had 
iny  conception  of  at  the  outset.  Instead  of 
two  months,  as  he  had  calculated,  suQcing 
to  accomplish  it,  it  was  not  till  February 
1760,  that  the  volume  was  actually  publish- 
^  High  as  his  expectations  had  been  as  to 
the  choiceness  of  Stosch's  collection,  it  ex- 
^ed  anticipation,  and  the  sight  of  its 
treasures  instantly  fired  Winckelmann's  mind 
^^  ideas  which  expanded  into  a  manual  of 
ut  what  had  been  meant  to  be  but  an  at- 
tractive catalogue.  *The  Cabinet  du  Roi 
twnot  compete  with  this  collection,'  Winc- 
kebnann  writes  from  Florence,  Exclusive 
^  eameos,  it  composed  upwards  of  3000 
^ognved  stones,  many  of  them  with  inscrip- 
^ota,    hi  presence  of  this  vast  amount  of 


intaglios,  oflfering  unique  opportunities  for 
comparison,  Winckelmann  was  not  content 
with  merely  elucidating  the  subjects  from 
classical  authors  and  trying  to  identify  the 
heads  engraved,  but  was  led  to  attempt  clas- 
sification according  to  intrinsic  marks  of 
style  and  date,  a  critical  labour  in  which  he 
had  no  precursor.  No  wonder  that  he  found 
himself  involved  *  in  an  ocean  of  research.' 
The  more  his  eyes  dwelt  on  the  objects  be- 
fore him,  the  more  his  mind  was  overcome 
with  the  fascination  of  its  occupation,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  suggested  it- 
self. *  My  labour,  big  enough  to  crush  an 
ass's  back,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,'  he 
writes  from  Florence,  *  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I -shall  ever  finish  it.'  When  he 
eventually  carried  his  manuscripts  and  whole 
boxes  of  paste  impressions  to  Rome,  with 
the  view  of  there  obtaining  in  various  collec- 
tions the  assistance  ho  felt  in  need  of,  the 
burden  of  his  song  was  still  the  same.  *  I 
study,  read,  and  work,  like  a  very  devil,' 
he  exclaims  in  October  176CI,  in  reply  to 
,  Stosch,  who  began  to  be  impatient  at  a  pro- 
crastination apparently  interminable,  every 
week's  post  bringing  sheets  of  manuscript 
corrections,  not  seldom  in  entire  substitution 
for  what  was  already  in  type.  Remonstran- 
ces at,  last  obliged  Winckelmann  to  curtail 
nvestigations  so  discursive  that  he  had 
hoped  to  make  the  volume  into  *  an  invento- 
ry of  all  the  best  works  of  Art,  so  that  who- 
ever cared  to  see  Rome  with  benefit,  would 
necessarily  find  it  to  be  indispensable.'  It 
was  not  without  a  degree  of  nervous  excite- 
ment almost  morbid  that  Winckelmann  saw 
the  issue  of  the  book.  This  was  his  first  es- 
say in  the  avowed  character  of  a  classical 
critic,  venturing  to  lay  down  canons  and  ex- 
pound obscurities  by  the  light  of  his  learn- 
ing. *My  fame  and  my  disgrace  are  at 
stake ;  may  Heaven  grant  a  happy  issue,'  he 
exclaimed.  The  issue  was  decidedly  happy. 
The  volume  met  with  a  favourable  reception, 
and  enhanced  Winckelmann's  reputation  in 
the  world  of  letters.  The  two  most  approv- 
ed scientific  periodicals  in  France,  Mariette's 
*  Journal  jfitranger' and  the  *M6moires  de 
Trevoux,'  warmly  acknowledged  the  merits 
of  this  publication.  The  author  was  eulo- 
gized as  *  cet  amateur  dou6  d'une  heureuse 
sensibilite  que  les  impressions  du  beau  615- 
vent  jusqu  1^  Tonthousiasme,  et  d'un  g6nie 
qui  p6n5tre  dans  la  po6sie  des  artistes.' 
Viewed  from  the  vantage  ground  of  modem 
criticism,  the  volume  will  not  be  considered 
a  safe  guide  in  the  connoissenrship  of  an- 
cient engraved  stones.  We  apprehend  it 
would  weigh  little  with  the  present  expe- 
rienced Keepers  of  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection, in  reference  to  the  genuineness  of  an 
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intaglio  andfthe  idpntiiication  of  an  engrav- 
ed head,  that  Winckelmann  should  have 
warranted  the  one  and  affixed  to  the  other 
the  name  of  an  ancient  worthy.  On  these 
heads  he  was  without  the  indispensable  aid 
of  that  accumulated  experience  which  can 
be  acquired  only  by  a  converging  process  of 
close  investigation  through  successive  gene- 
rations of  connoisseurship.  Nevertheless 
this  catalogue  was  marked  with  the  intuitive 
divination  which  characterises  genius  alone, 
and  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  publica- 
tion marking  an  important  stride  in  archaeo- 
logical science.  In  it  are  found  the  first 
hints  of  VVinckelmann's  capital  discovery  of 
different  types  in  character  and  style  that 
distinguished  the  Art  of  various  ancient  peo- 
ples, and  again  divide  Greek  Art  into  dis- 
tinct periods  and  schools.  Moreover,  mak- 
ing two  remarkable  intaglios  of  archaic 
style  serve  as  specimens  of  a  particular 
school,  he  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  lo 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  Etruscan  Art  dis- 
tinct from  Greek,  with  a  character  and  a 
style  of  its  own.  Whatever  the  hand  of 
Winckelmann  grappled^  though  the  result 
might  prove  imperfect,  always  showed  the 
touch  of  superior  power ;  but  in  none  of  his 
productions  is  the  vivifying  force  of  genius 
more  apparent  than  in  this  composition  of 
what  had  been  originally  meant  for  a  mere 
advertisement — the  puffing  inventory  of  a 
valuable  collection  to  be  put  up  for  sale. 

Winckelmann's  return  to  Rome  was  acce- 
lerated by  an  event  which  yvas  attended  by 
enduring  consequences.  He  had  been 
scarcely  two  months  in  Florence  when  Car- 
dinal Archinto  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
and  he  saw  himself  cut  adrift  with  tl\e  tem- 
porary hospitality  of  Stosch  and  his  small 
Saxon  pension  as  his  whole  fortune.  *  Per- 
didi  f ructum  longi  obsequii '  was  his  excla- 
mation at  this  apparent  extinction  of  pros- 
pects, and  his  thoughts  began  to  turn  away 
from  Rome  as  a  quarter  in  which  he  was 
destined  not  to  prosper.  But  before  long  a 
letter  from  his  old  friend  and  perpetual  go- 
between  Giacomelli  brought  an  offer  which 
wrought  a  complete  chaLge  in  his  feelings 
and  his  position.  Cardinal  Albani,  Hhe 
chief  of  all  connoisseurs  in  the  Antique,  and 
a  man  who  delights  in  kindness  without  car- 
ing to  take  out  its  full  equivalent  in  return;' 
offered  Winckelmann  free  quarters  and 
maintenance  in  his  palace,  in  return  for  the 
duties  of  a  Librarianship,  which  consisted 
in  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  a  col- 
lection, amongst  the  contents  of  which 
were  numerous  portfolios  and  volumes, 
with  drawings  and  precious  engravings. 
^The  appointment  in  name  was  the  same 
he   had    held   with    little    satisfaction    in 


Archinto's  household;  but  Albani  wa»  a 
totally  different  personage,  and  Winckel- 
mann *  without  nesitation'  accepted  the 
Eroffercd  call,  which  he  never  for  an  instant 
ad  subsequent  occasion  to  regret,  continu- 
ing for  the  rest"  of  his  days  not  merely  an 
inmate  but  the  intimate  companion  and  bo- 
som friend  of  this  munificent  and  Art-loving 
Prince  of  the  Church. 

Alessandro  Albani,  even  if  he  had  not 
stood  in  such  close  connection  with  our 
hero,  would  deserxe  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
der. He  was  the  last  specimen  of  the  type 
of  Cardinal  Grand  Seigneurs,  those  purple- 
clad  Prelates  who  reared  the  stately  palaces 
which  are  masterpieces  of  architecture,  and 
had  the  refined  tastes  which  gathered  the 
glorious  collections  that  as  heirlooms  have 
rendered  familiar  in  every  country  the  name« 
of  certain  great  Italian  houses.  There  have 
been,  subsequently  promoted  to  the  Purple 
scions  of  Italian  artistocracy,  but  we  cannot 
recall  to  mind  one  who  showed  traces  of  the 
openhandedness,  the  lavish  fondness  for 
beautiful  things,  and  the  grand  style  of  life 
*  which  have  snrrounded  Cardinal  Albanr* 
memory  with  a  halo  of  splendour,  and  com- 
bined to  make  him  rear  to  himself  an  endur- 
ing monument  in  that  Roman  villa  of  his 
construction,  still  peopled  by  a  host  of  mar- 
bles of  his  own  collection,  and  which,  though 
it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  yet 
bears  his  name — a  mansion  that  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  what  Goethe's  fancy  has  pic- 
tured in  the  verses : — 

^  Eennst  du  das  Haus  ?  auf  Sfiulen  ruht  sein 

Dach; 
Es  gVkniz  der  Saal,  es  schimmert  das  Gemacb, 
Und  Marmorbilder  stehn  und  sehn  dicb  an.* 

In  his  youth  the  Cardinal  had  been  no  ri- 
gorist,  though  at  this  time,  having  attained 
his  sixty-seventh  year,  he  had  finished  sow- 
ing wild  oats.  lie  was  the  younger  nephew 
of  Clement  XL,  by  whom  he  was  early  entrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  a  Bolognese  pedagogue,  a 
personal  friend  of  Stosch,  and  himself  an 
antiquarian,  who  inoculated  his  pupil  with 
his  tastes.  While  the  elder  nephew  was 
made  to  enter  the  Church,  and  ultimately 
became  likewise  a  Cardinal  who  played  a 
prominent  part  in  several  conclaves,  Alessan- 
dro was  destined  to  a  worldly  career,  being 
named  Colonel  of  Pontifical  Dragoons  and 
Grand  Prior  of  Armenia  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  twentieth  year ;  but  on  his  uncle's 
promotion  to  the  Papacy  he  adopted  the 
dress  of  an  Abate,  and  was  installed  in  the 
Quirinal.  The  spirit  of  the  dashing  cavalry 
officer  was,  however,  not  quelled  in  his 
breast,  and  manifested  itself  in  diversions  in 
which  ladies  and  dice  constituted  a  conspi- 
cuous element     To  relieve  bis    favourite 
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scapegrace  from  embarrassment,  the  Pope 
sent  him  as  Nuncio  to  Vienna,  but  here 
again  he  plunged  vehemently  into  the  dissi- 
pations of  that  gay  city  to  an  extent  involv- 
ing scandals,  which  caused  his  uncle  pro- 
found sorrow  at  the  end  of  his  days.     It  is 
affirmed  that  he  even  meditated  at  one  time 
extricating  himself  from  debt  by  a  iparriage. 
His  astute  brother  happily  came  to  his  relief 
by  contriving  to  obtain  from  Innocent  XIII., 
in  return  for  special  services,  the  Cardinal's 
hat  for  Alessandro,  who,  when   only  just 
twenty-nine,  had  the  distinction  of  being 
promoted  to  this  high  ecclesiastical  dignity 
on  the  same  day  with  Dubois,     "hianks  to 
his  birth,  he   now  managed  to  accumulate 
TBrioQs  highly-salaried  appointments,  which 
gave  himii  larQ^e  income,  no  whit  too  great, 
however,  for  his  lavish   expenditure.     Al- 
ready, in  1717,  we  hear  of  his  having  carried 
on  nmultaneously  excavations  at  Tivoli,  Ci- 
Tita  Lavigna,  and  Nettuno,  while  it  was  no- 
torions  that  he   readily  purchased  every  an- 
tique aitjde  of  value  brought  to  him.     Tjjie 
consequence  was  that  he  found  himself  be- 
fore long  deeply  in  debt,  and  was  driven  to 
hare  recourse  to  two  sales  of  marbles,  one  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  other,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Capitol  Museum, 
to  the  Pope,  to  be  soon  followed  by  that  of 
his  valuable  collection  of  coins.     No  sooner 
had  he  thus  relieved  himself  than,  unable  to 
endure  the  privation  of  being  without  works 
of  art,  he  again  began  to  collect  with  una- 
bated passion,  instituting  afresh  various  dig- 
gings.   The  story  is  recounted  how  the  Car- 
dinal in  person  carried  off  in  his  state  coach, 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  found  on  the  Av- 
entine,  the  bronze  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  still 
to  be  seen  in  his  Villa,  for  fear  of  losing  it. 
In  addition,  he  now  embarked  in  building  a 
bouse  for  the  decorative  arrangement  of  his 
beau^ul  collections.     No  expense  and  no 
labour  were  spared  in  getting  together  pre- 
aou-^  stones  and  rare  columns.     *  He  builds 
as  if  he  were  certain  of  living  twenty  years 
longer.    The   man  gets  deeper  and  deeper 
involved  therein,  and  can  set  no  limit  to  his 
Villa.    He  is  a  thorough  Cartesian  in  build- 
ing, for  he  will  not  tolerate  an  empty  space.' 
Tfe  inevitable  consequence  ensued  that  one 
day  the  Cardinals  steward  had  to  announce 
'nth  a  long  face  that  the  exchequer  was  ut- 
Uslj  drained ;    and  then   the   spendthrift 
Prelate  perforce  had  again  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  part  for  money  with  a  portion  of 
his  treasures ;  the  sacrifice  on  this  occasion 
oonsisting  in  a  choice  series  of  sketches  by 
treat  masters,  which  were   purchased  for 
England.     When  Winckelmann  joined  the 
Cardinal,  the  Yilla  was  not  yet  completed  ; 
and  those  artistic  arrangements  of  choice 


marbles  aAd  beautiful  ornamentations,  which 
we  still  look  upon  with  admiration,  were  in 
great  degree  the  result  of  his  tasteful  sug- 
gestions. To  hifti  also  was  it  especially  due 
that  the  fresco  of  Parnassus  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  large  saloon  was  entrusted  to  Mengs, 
to  whom,  with  bis  family,  the  Cardinal  gave 
quarters  in  the  Villa,  that  he  might  paint  at 
ease  ;*his  Margherita  being  put  in  requisi- 
tion to  serve  as  model  for  a  Muse. 

It  is  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  spent 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Cardinal  Alba- 
ni,  which  constitute  the  really  sunny  period 
of  Winckolmann's  existence.  Until  now  he 
never  had  been  in  a  position  really  to  enjoy. 
Paroxysms  of  pleasure  had  alternated  with 
paroxysms  of  disappointment.  The  element 
of  ease — of  Assured  and  cheerful  stability — 
had  been  wholly  wanting  in  the  snatches  of 
enjoyment  he  had  been  able  to  cull.  For 
ever  had  precariousness  and  uncertainty 
dogged  his  steps,  casting  the  sensation  of  a 
chilling  shadow  over  the  brightness  of  hap- 
py instants.  But  from  the  hour  Winckel- 
mann entered  the  CardinaUs  household  all 
the  cloud  was  dispelled,  and  he  henceforth 
basked  in  the  undimmed  sunniness  of  genial 
intercourse,  and  experienced  the  fostering 
kindliness  of  unabated  protection  and  un- 
interrupted goodwill.  *  Every  morning,' 
he  writes  in  1764,  *I  raise  my  hands 
in  thankfulness  to  Him  who  let  me  es- 
cape shipwreck,  and  brought  me  into  this 
land,  where  I  enjoy  peace  and  my  own  self, 
and  can  live  and  act  according  to  my  de- 
sires.' Never  indeed  did  any  patron  bear 
himself  towards  a  proteg^  with  a  more  abso- 
lute divestment  of  all  air  of  superiority.  In 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  he  was  a  friend, 
not  a  master.  *We  are  such  intimate 
friends,'  writes  Winckelmann,  some  months 
after  having  entered  the  Albani  household, 
*  that  I  sit  of  a  morning  on  the  Cardinal's 
bed  chatting  with  him.'  ...  *  I  open  to  him 
the  most  secret  comers  of  my  heart,  and  I 
enjoy  the  like  confidence  from  him.  He  is 
to  me  friend,  companion,  and  all  in  one.' 
After  four  years'  experience  he  again  ex- 
presses himself  thus  :  *  I  firmly  believe  that 
I  have  obtained  the  happiest  lot  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  fallen  upon  in  Rome,  for  I  have 
in  the  same  person  master  and  friend,  aild 
no  confidence  could  possibly  be  greater. 
Had  I  been  made  to  select  a  friend,  I  would 
have  sought  out  a  heart  such  as  the  Cardinal 
possesses.'  The  Prince-Prelate  from  Urbino, 
and  the  cobbler's  son  from  the  North  Ger- 
man March  became,  in  short,  bosom  friends 
with  one  heart  and  one  thought  Doubtless 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  Villa 
proved  a  cementing  bond  to  knit  together 
the   tasteful  Cardinal  and  the  artistically- 
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minded  Antiquarian.  It  fonned  ,the  inces- 
sant pre-occupation  of  every  hour  how  to 
perfect  this  fancy  creation,  and  the  Cardinal 
in  no  degree  lagged  behind  his  friend  in  the 
energy  of  his  enthusiasm.  No  day  was 
spent  inactively,  excursions  were  made  all 
over  the  Camp^na,  while  *  Sunday  was  set 
apart  for  poking  about  in  all  the  comers  of 
Rome  with  the  view  of  ferreting  out  anti- 
quities.' Nor  had  the  Cardinal  lost  the  tra- 
dition of  the  princely  hospitality  which  used 
to  grace  the  state  of  noble  Italian  houses.  H  is 
palace  was  the  habitual  resort  of  whatever 
was  distinguished  in  Rome,  whether  of  na- 
tive or  foreign  blood.  The  conversazioni 
during  the  winter  season  in  the  vast  saloons 
of  the  Palazzo  Albani  at  Quattro  Fontane 
constituted  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
foreign  visitors,  who  there  beheld  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Roman  society,  while  admit- 
ted to  the  privilege  of  meeting  its  choicest 
talents,  and  enjoying  the  exquisite  vocal 
performances  of  Pompeo  Battoni's  two 
lovely  daughters,  of  whom  Dr.  Burney  said, 
*that  the  perfection  of  their  performance 
divested  it  of  all  semblance  of  Art.'  It  was 
in  the  Villa,  however,  that  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  the  Cardinal's  style  of  living  was  fully 
displayed.  At  the  approach  of  spring  he 
used  to  remove  to  it,  and  then  Uiis  spot  of  de- 
light *  became  quite  the  Court  of  Rome.' 
The  Pope  himself  'generally  paid  a  visit 
every  year,  while  in  the  evenings  there 
would  be  music  and  dancing,  to  which 
foreigners  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting.* 

Though  travelling  in  those  days  was  a 
cumbersome  undertaking,  Rome  was  yet  al- 
ready a  much  frequented  point  of  annual 
pilgrimage,  and  many  are  the  names  occur- 
ring in  the  autobiography  of  distinguished 
individuals  from  all  countries,  with  whom 
Winckelraann  established  relations  in  the 
Cardinal's  saloon.  Of  our  own  countrymen, 
then  as  now  furnishing  the  most  numerous 
contingent  of  tourists  (*  believe  me,  the 
English  are  the  only  people  who  know  what 
they  want,'  exclaims  Winckelmann  ;  *  what 
poor  creatures  are  our  German  travellers !'), 
,,we  will  only  enumerate  Wilkes,  with  whose 
society  Winckelmann  was  so  much  taken 
that,  notwithstanding  the  company  of  a  no- 
torious lady,  he  was  ready  to  have  gone 
with  him  to  Naples ;  Wortley  Montagu,  at 
whose  excellent  German  he  was  astounded, 
and  whose  invitation  to  accompany  him  to 
the  East,  Winckelmann  seriously  thought 
for  a  while  to  accept ;  the  mad  Lord  B^ti- 
more,  *  one  of  those  bestial  and  unhappy 
Englishmen  who  are  tired  of  everything  in 
the  world ;  he  saw  the  collection  in  the  Bor- 
ghese  Villa  in  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour !' — 
and  Jenkins,  the  dealer  in  antiquities,  often 


mentioned  by  Goethe,  a  man  so  fond  of 
works  of  art,  that  to  part  with  one,  at  no 
matter  what  price,  always  cost  him  a  severe 
struggle.  The  Cardinal'sidoors  were  hospi- 
tably open  to  all  who  brought  letters  of  in- 
troduction : —  ^ 

*  To  have  a  conception  of  the  life  in  the 
Villa,  let  it  suffice  to  tell  you,'  wrote  Winc- 
kelmann to  his  friend  Volkmann,  in  May 
1764,  *  that  often  as  many  as  sixty  remained 
of  late  for  supper.  My  Lord  Cardinal  was 
nearly  a  fortnight  unwell  and  in  bed,  not- 
withstanding which  the  gormandizing,  danc- 
ing, card-playing,  and  singing  went  on  just  as 
before  ana  since,  until  finally  the  Pope  inter- 
posed to  check  these  excesses But  as 

for  myself  I  am  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tur- 
moil, exactly  as  I  would  be.  I  live  always  in 
the  same  way,  so  that  I  never  fail  to.be  already 
before  the  sun  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  iialace 
and  contemplate  the  first  rays  of  dawn.' 

Little  ecclesiastical  as  was  this  style  of 
dissipation,  there  had  been  a  time  when  tho 
Cardinal's  mode  of  life  would  have  afiorded 
sflll  more  serious  cause  for  the  Pope's  cen- 
sorial remonstrance.  The  days  were  gone 
by  when  he  furnished  topic  for  scandal  by 
the  unblushing  manner  with  which  he  would 
entertain  in  his  box  at  the  Teatro  delle 
Dame,  ladies  distinguished  for  beauty  and 
wit,  though  not  for  immaculate  virtue.  At 
the  time  we  write  of,  the  numbing  effects  of 
age  had  perforce  confined  his  attention  to 
the  fair  sex  to  two  visits  every  fore  and  after- 
noon (Winckelmann  had  to  accompany  him 
in  his  coach)  to  the  Countess  CheroflSni,  an 
old  flame  and  once  celebrated  beauty.  For 
whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  dense  domi- 
no of  outward  decorum,  under  which  it  is 
now  the  studied  care  in  Rome  to  muflle  from 
public  gaze  the  frailties  that  members  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  may  be  guilty  of,  no- 
thing can  be  more  typical  of  the  change 
wrought  in  the  tone  of  society  than  the 
public  recognition  of  the  intimacy  between 
the  Cardinal  and  this  lady,  testified  to  by 
almost  all  writers  of  travels  to  Rome,  who 
concur  in  paying  tribute" to  the  Countess's 
charms  and  to  her  position  as  a  Queen  of 
fashion.  Tho  aristocratic  Count  Lynar  (a 
man  not  to  demean  himself  by  mingling 
with  second-rate  company)  speaks  in  his 
diary  of  her  social  ascendancy,  the  still 
striking  vestiges  of  her  singular  beauty,  the 
delightf  ulness  of  her  entertainments,  and  the 
loveliness  of  two  accomplished  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest  (as  to  whose  paternity  gos- 
sip had  much  to  say)  afterwards  brought 
against  her  husband  in  the  Roman  courts  a 
suit  for  divorce,  that  is  remembered  as  an  ex- 
traordinary cause  celthre.  However  inno- 
cent on  the  score  of  morality  may  have  been 
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these  daily  visits  of  ceremony  paid  from  old 
habit  by  a  worn-out  roui  to  his  quondam 
love,  they  did  not  prove  so  harmless  to  the 
purse  of  the  infatuated  admirer.  Countess 
Cheroffini  had  acquired  the  costly  tastes  of 
her  friend,  and  the  Cardinal  was  ever  distin- 
guished for  lavish  generosity.  She  too 
affected  to  indulge  in  the  prevailing  passion 
for  antique  intaglios ;  while  it  was  a  point 
of  honour  with  her  to  make  her  concerj^  and 
entertainments  superior  in  attraction  to 
any  in  Rome.  The  Cardinal  happening  to 
find  himself  in  one  of  his  periodical  money 
straits,  his  confidential  agent,  Marcus  Agrip- 
pa,  drily  advised  him  to  bum  down  the 
Cheroffini  palace  with  all  its  contents,  live 
and  dead,  as  the  removal  of  so  engulfing  a 
drain  for  ready  money  would  amply  com- 
pensate for  any  pain  which  he  might  tem- 
porarily sustain. 

It  was  in  the  Cheroffini  salon  that  the 
notorious  Casanova  made  acquaintance  with 
Winckelmann,  as  is  recounted  in  his  profli- 
gate memoirs.    He  had  been  brought  thither 
by  his  brother  the  painter,  and  fancying  a 
slight  to  be  put  on  him,  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  comparatively  humble  position  of  his 
introducer,   Casanova    resented    this    with 
characteristic  impudence.     'Hearing  it  re- 
marked one  evening,  "  There  is  Casanova's 
brother,"  I  turned  sharply  round,  saying, 
"That  expression  is  incorrect;  it  should  be 
said  Casanova  is   mt/  brother." — "That  is 
six  of  the  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other?" 
—"By  no  means  Signor  Abate."     The  tone 
in  ¥f\nch  I  spoke  these  words  made  effect, 
and  another  Abate  observed,  '*  The  gentle- 
man is  right ;   it  is-  not  the   same  thing." 
The  other  held  his  tongue.      He  who  had 
taken  my  side,  and  with  whom  I  immediate- 
ly sferack  up  a  friendship,  happened  to  be 
the  celebrated  Winckelmann.'     Ihe  follow- 
ing day  Casanova  was  conducted  by  his  new 
friend  over  the  Villa  Albani,  an  attention 
Winckelmann  was  chary  of  showing,' where 
he  made  ihe  acquaintance  of  Mengs,  and  was 
invited   to   remain   a  guest  for  dinner,  at 
which  wine  was   drunk  so  freely,  that  the 
whole   company  became   very   merry,   and 
Winckelmann  finished  with  cutting  summer- 
saults with    Mengs's   children.      Casanova, 
who  was  a  shrewd  observer,  remarks,  *Ce 
savant  philosophe  n'avait  rien  du  pedant,  il 
aimait  Tenfance  et  la  jeunesse,  et  son  esprit 
jovial  lui  faisait  trouver  du  charme  dans  les 
plaisirs.' 

Let  not  the  reader,  however,  assume  that 
under  the  anodyne  of  pleasure  and  dissipa- 
tion, Winckelmann  allowed  his  mind  to  be 
enervated.  During  all  this  period,  not  only 
had  he  sedulously  laboured  to  accomplish 
ihe  History  of  Art  which  he  had  sketched 


in  his  mind,  but  he  had  besides  thrown  off 
minor  compositions.  Of  these  productions, 
one  alone  must  be  glanced  at  for  a  moment, 
a  *  Letter  to  Count  Brdhl '  descriptive  of  the 
explorations  in  Herculaneum.  Jor  Winckel- 
mann, the  interest  of  these  was  supreme.  A 
few  hours  spent  in  the  Portici  Museum  were 
of  greater  avaD  for  insight  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Antique  than  months  of  arduous  study 
over  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  Twice,  in  1762 
and  1764,  Winckelmann  seized  opportunities 
for  adding  to  his  knowledge  by  flying  visits  to 
the  cherished  spot.  In  the  interval  since  his 
first  visit  much  had  been  brought  to  light. 
Excavation  was  no  longer  confined  to  the 
dark  and  underground  vestiges  of  Hercu- 
laneum. Pompeii  was  being  uncovered,  and 
here  explorations  had  been  attended  with  a 
success  that  filled  the  minds  of  antiquaries 
with  rapture.  Again  after  twenty  years  of 
impenetrable  mystery,  the  long  expected 
first  volume  of  *  Lo  Pitture  di  Ercolano'  had 
at  last  been  issued,  lifting,  in  some  though 
very  inadequate  degree,  the  dense  curtain 
which  hitherto  had  jealously  veiled  every- 
thing appertaining  to  these  interesting  dis- 
coveries. 

Either  oblivious  of  the  intensity  of  Nea- 
poUtan  jealousy,  or  else  presuming  that  indis- 
cretions perpetrated  in  the  German  tongue 
must  necessarily  be  beyond  detection  by  ISea- 
politan  savantSy  Winclcelmann  was  so  impru- 
dent as  to  indite  an  account  of  what  he  had 
observed.  In  accordance  with  the  letter  of 
his  pledge,  no  stroke  of  the  pencil  illustrated 
his  pages;  but  something  infinitely  worse 
gave  them  a  particular  zest.  His  sarcasm 
was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  show- 
ing up  the  ludicrous  ignorance  with  which 
things  were  managed  in  Naples.  The  satire 
on  would-be  erudition  and  inflated  conceit, 
to  be  scathing,  needed  but  a  statement  of 
the  dry  truth,  and  this  Winckelmann  was 
malicious  enough  to  give  with  a  diabolical 
simplicity  of  narrative.  He  escaped  notice 
for  a  considerable  time.  So  utterly  was 
German  literature  a  blank  to  Neapolitan 
erudition,  that  he  could  venture  with  impu- 
nity on  his  third  trip  after  this  publication, 
nor  would  its  knowledge  in  all  probability 
ever  have  reached  these  regions  but  for  a 
French  translation.  Count  Caylus,  beyond 
challenge  the  greatest  living  connoisseur  of 
ancient  art  next  to  Winckelmann,  had  fret- 
ted for  many  years  in  angry  impatience  at 
the  dilatoriness  of  the  arrogant  dunces  in 
charire  of  the  Portici  mysteries.  In  vain 
had  he  sought  to  obtain  access  ;  it  was  only 
to  experience  the  surly  rebuff  of  insuperable 
illwill  and  the  malevolence  of  crass  igno- 
rance. The  exposure  in  Winckelmann's 
pages  of  these  wretched  impostors  gratified 
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the  Oount^s  spleen,  and  he  caused  a  French 
translation  to  be  published,  which,  thanks  to 
his  position  and  Winckelmann's  reputation, 
attracted  at  once  very  great  attention  in 
Paris.  Intense  were  the  rage  and  fury  of 
the  Neapolitan  clique  when  this  pamphlet 
from  the  pen  of  a  '  Gothic  barbarian,  who 
by  dint  of  routine  has  sought  to  screw  him- 
self up  into  an  antiquary  like  our  ciceroni  at 
Pozzuoli,'  fell  like  a  bombshell;  and  the 
united  talent  of  its  members  was  put  in 
requisition  to  compose  a  reply  to  this  lash- 
ing castigation.  This  pasquinade,  com- 
pounded of  scurrilous  abuse  and  uncontrol- 
lable frenzy,  did  not  make  Winckelmann 
wince,  but  what  he  did  feel  was  that  all  ne- 
cessity was  at  an  end  for  delaying  the  com- 
pletion of  his  History  in  regard  to  any  lights 
that  might  be  derived  from  further  studies 
at  PorticL  ^  This  publication  has  shut  me 
out  of  the  Museum,  which  relieves  me  from 
any  more  journeys  to  Naples.' 

The  great  work  which  nas  surrounded  his 
memory  with  an  iropenshabie  lustre,  saw  the 
light  of  day  early  in  1764,  just  eight  years 
after  he  had  first  set  hand  to  it.  *  How  many 
times  have  I  not  transcribed  ray  "  History 
of  Art,"  and  what  piles  of  draft  copies  have 
I  not  heaped  up  I'  Already,  in  1766, 
Winckelmann  had  sent  to  his  publisher,  at 
Dresden,  the  manuscript  of  the  first  portion, 
which  he  subsequently  cancelled.  His  alter- 
ations and  recompositions  were  interminable, 
nor  did  they  cease  even  after  publication. 
He  had  only  just  received  the  volumes  from 
the  press  when  he  insisted  on  a  remodelled 
edition,  incorporating  the  results  of  new  ex- 
perience and  fresh  discoveries ;  and  as  the 
publisher  not  unnaturally  demurred,  he  made 
a  supplementary  volume  of  this  additional 
matter.  The  success  of  the  book  was  com- 
plete. A  French  translation  followed  im- 
mediately ;  an  English  one  was  announced ;  a 
Dutch  bookseller  pirated  the  history,  and,  to 
checkmate  both  the  latter  and  his  own  origi- 
nal publisher,  whom  he  found  too  little  enter- 
prising, Winckelmann  undertook  a  second 
and  entirely  rewritten  version,  that  was  to 
appear  in  the  French  tongue  in  Berlin.  To 
give  here  a  detailed  survey  of  this  bulky 
composition  is  quite  impossible.  It  would 
require  an  article  by  itself  to  enter  into  a 
critical  disquisition  of  all  the  characteristic 
points  in  Winckelmann's  arguments.  We 
would  here  only  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
importance  of  the  book,  and  the  deep  im- 
pression produced  by  it,  were  due  not  so 
much  to  the  correctness  of  its  detail,  as  to 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  conception  and 
the  vigorous  freshness  of  its  vivid  insight 
into  the  essence  of  Art.  What  Niebuhr  did 
for  the  comprehension  of  Roman  History, 


the  same  did  Winckelmann  for  that  of 
Antique  Art  On  special  points  the  vie^s 
of  both  have  been  shaken  by  subsequent 
criticism,  itself  due  to  their  initiative ;  bat 
all  subsequent  criticism  has  confirmed  the 
intuitive  accuracy  of  the  leading  observa- 
tions attained  to,  and  promulgated  by,  these 
great  pioneers — the  wonderful  correctness 
with  which,  by  the  insight  of  individual 
geni^^s,  they  recognized  and  fixed  the  main 
outlines  of  things  as  it  were  through  the 
flashes  of  divination.  In  some  respects 
Winckelmann  was  the  more  astonishing  of 
the  two,  for  he  had  no  forerunner  as  Bean- 
fort,  or  Vico  might  be  considered  to  have 
partly  been,  in  ttiat  specific  field  of  critical 
investigation  to  which  Neibuhr  devoted  him- 
self. The  History  of  Art,  viewed  as  a  living 
organism,  with  its  epochs,  its  schools,  and 
its  sign-marks,  was  an  absolute  blank,  .the 
book  of  Art- ^Esthetics  was  a  farrago  of  mere 
empirical  common-places  and  vapid  formu- 
las, when  Winckelmann  ushered  in  his  vol- 
umes with  this  highsounding  introduction : 
'  The  History  of  Ancient  Art  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  write  is  no  mere  narrative  of 
its  chronology  and  contemporary  modifica- 
tions, but  I  take  the  word  History  in  the 
wider  sense  borne  by  it  in  Greek,  and  my 
intention  is  to  attempt  the  structure  of  a  sys- 
temJ  *  A  History  of  Art  should  teach  its 
origin,  growth,  modification,  and  decay, 
along  with  the  differences  in  style  between 
peoples,  periods,  and  artists — proving  all 
this  as  far  as  possible  from  the  surviving 
works  of  Antiquity.'  This  was  not  a  vain 
and  pretentious  boast.  Winckelmann  did 
lay  down  positive  and  valuable  canons  for 
the  solution  of  these  high  problems,  and  to 
the  vigour  and  precision  of  his  efforts  in  this 
direction  is  due  the  enduring  effect  wrought 
by  his  compositions.  It  is  true  that  he  nas 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
evoked  a  school  of  strained  Idealism  and 
mannerized  Classicism.  This  charge,  how- 
ever, holds  truer  against  those  who  sought 
to  tread  in  his  steps — pale  satellites  of  a 
mighty  luminary — than  against  himself. 
The  pith  of  Winckelmann's  teaching  is  to 
be  found  in  the  division  of  his  book  that 
treats  of  the  ^Essential  in  Art^  where, 
from  specimens  of  antique  sculpture,  he 
illustrates  what  in  these  works  is  indicative 
of  elevated  conception.  These  criticisms, 
so  fresh,  so  vivid,  so  incisive,  establish  the 
keenness  of  his  insight  into  what  constitutes 
artistic  excellence,  and  conclusively  confute 
the  notion  that  his  taste  was  the  matter 
of  a  mere  string  of  canons  learnt  by  heart 

*  No  modem,'  says  Rumohr,  a  most  acute 
Art  critic,  whose  fondness  for  the  mediaeval 
Italy  which  Winckelmann  depreciated  makes 
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his  favourable  opiDion  the  more  noteworthy, 
*  has  ever  felt  the  Beautiful  and  the  Grand 
in  natural  forms  with  such  antique  senti- 
ment, and  has  guessed  at  their  true  relation 
to  Art  with  such  keenness.' 

Still,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  History, 
Winckelraann  committed  the  most  glaring 
flip  in  connoisseurship  into  which  he  ever 
feu;  and  that  slip  was  attended  by  cruel 
circumstances,  which  broke  up  one  of  the 
capital  intimacies  of  his  life.     Some  years 
eariier  a  painting  had  turned  up  in  Rome, 
which  was   surrounded  with  extraordinary 
mystery.    Only  with  *  the  greatest  difficulty ' 
CKHild  Winckelmann  get  a  sight  of  it,  and 
its   origin   could   only  be  guessed   at     It 
represented  Granymede  embraced  by  Jupiter, 
and  suspicion  was  made  to  point  tolerably 
pkdaly  to  Herculaneum  as  the  spot  whence 
the  painting  might  be  surmised  to  have  been 
brought  surreptitiously — a  circumstance  of 
itself  to   justify   the   studied  secrecy  with 
wloch  it  was  surrounded.     *  If  all  works  of 
art  in  Germany  were  not  destined  to  be  de- 
molished,'   wrote  Winckelraann,   with   the 
exaggerated  reports  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
destroction  wrought  in  Dresden  during  the 
si^^e,  *no    one   could  be  worthier  of   this 
priae  than  the  King  of  Prussia.   ....   Be- 
yond doubt  it  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  whole 
world,  and  as  I  am  one  of  the  three  or  four 
who   alone   knew   about  it,  I  might  have 
treated  for  it.'     This  superlative  praise  was 
repeated    and  stereotyped  in  the  History, 
when  the  confounding  fact  became  revealed 
that  the  painting  was  a  work  of  Mengs'  (then 
aheady  in  Spain),  who  had  deliberately  made 
it  with  a  view  of  trying  his  powers  of  mysti- 
fying connoisseurs  of  the  Antique.     A  more 
heartless  act  on  the  part  of  one  who  stood 
in  such   intimate  relations  as  Mengs  did  to 
Winckelmann    cannot  be   conceived.     The 
rapture    between    the    two    was    absolute, 
sod  extended   also  to    an    intimacy  with 
Meng^  wife,  which  has  been  too  much  dwelt 
on  by  an  writers  who  have  touched  upon 
Winckelmann,  to  allow  us  to  pass  it  over  in 
sileDee.     As   the  only  passage  in   his  life 
approaching  to  the  resemblance  of  an  attach- 
ment to  a  woman,  it  is  marked  by  circum- 
atanoes  that  will  shock  the  delicacy  of  finer 
feelings,  but  are  eminently  characteristic  of 
both  the   man  and  the  eighteenth-century 
morality. 

At  the  time  of  Winckelmann's  visit  to 
Rorence,  we  find  him  writing  in  Italian  to 
Margfaerita  a  letter  of  no  special  import,  but 
which  incidentally  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
he  had  ever  written  to  a  woman.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  presence  of  this  young 
and  handsome  woman  in  the  family  circle 
consUtated  from  the  first  an  object  of  attrac- 


tion to  Winckelmann.  In  1 763,  Margherita 
returned  unannounced  from  Spain  on  the 
plea  of  bad  health,  and  at  her  husband's  re- 
quest she  put  herself  in  all  things  under  the 
guidance   of    Winckelmann.     The   peasant 

firl,  who  was  admitted  to  the  King  of 
pain's  Palace,  never  acquired  the  art  of 
writing,  and  Winckelmann  acted  as  her 
amanuensis — the  confidant  of  all  her 
thoughts  and  wishes — so  that  here  we  have 
the  old  story  often  told  of  a  hand- 
some young  woman  and  a  fascinating  man 
thrown  together  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated directly  to  foster  intimacy,  and  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  imperceptibly  drawn 
into  it  How  far  was  the  intimacy  in  this 
case  carried !  If  Winckelmann  was  as  most 
men,  then  certainly  circumstances  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  assumption  of  extreme 
lengths.  We  find  him  continually  in  her 
society,  accompanying  her  into  the  country, 
living  in  the  same  house,  taking  his  siesta 
on  the  same  couch.  There  are  allusions  in 
his  letters  which  would  warrant  the  gravest 
conclusions,  were  they  not  connected  with 
such  naive  utterances  as  seem  quite  incom- 
patible with  guih.  At  last  this  intercourse 
was  suspended  by  the  lady's  return  to  her 
husband.  From  that  moment  Winckel- 
mann never  failed  to  write  every  post  day 
to  Margherita  a  letter  full  of  exuberant  senti- 
ment: and  this  correspondence,  so  far  from 
exciting  the  husband's  jealousy,  stimulated 
him  to  one  of  those  acts  of  unintelligible 
sentimentalism,  which  occasionally  distin- 
guished the  unhealthy  generation  that  cher- 
ished Rousseau  as  the  prophet  of  a  •superior 
moral  revelation.  *With  my  Mengs  the 
olden  friendship  has  not  only  revived,'  says 
Winckelmann,  *  but  it  has  attained  the  trans- 
cendental degree  of  intimacy  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  share  with  me  his  most  cherished 
possession,*  The  revolting  constniction, 
that  these  words  imply  a  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  to  share  his  wife  with 
a  friend,  would  appear  impossible  of  rejec- 
tion. Unless  words  are  deliberately  used 
in  a  non-natural  sense,  it  seems  as  clear  as 
anything. can  be  made  so  by  words  that 
Mengs  m  his  delight  at  Margherita's  re- 
stored health  and  spirits — in  the  morbid 
desire  to  promote  her  physical  well-being — 
distinctly  proposed  a  tripartite  arrangement 
that  would  have  made  her  the  common  wife 
of  both  friends.  It  is  not  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  positive  existence  of  this  repul- 
sive combination  by  repulsive  quotations 
from  the  correspondence.  It  may  well  per- 
plex to  understand  how  a  man,  so  haughtily 
proud  and  exactingly  punctilious  as  Mengs, 
could  stoop  to  an  aberration  so  flagrantly  in 
violation  of  the  most  indelible  sentiments  of 
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human  dignity,  unless,  indeed,  tbo  solution 
of  the  enigma  should  be  found  in  a  cyoical 
conviction  that  the  licence  conceded  to 
Winckelmann  must  needs  prove  forever  a 
dead  letter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  stands, 
written  in  terms  admitting  of  no  misappre- 
hension, that  formal  articles  for  this  mon- 
strous arrangement  were  drawn,  and  actually 
signed  by  JMargherita,  while  Winckelmann 
bound  himself  faithfully  to  reject  every 
offer  that  might  take  him  away  into  Ger- 
many, when  the  discovery  of  the  Ganymede 
fabrication  abruptly  put  an  end  to  all  inter- 
course between  the  parties,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  heartache  in  the  supposed 
lover  at  his  separation  from  Margherita. 
Nay,  a  short  time  after  he  incidentally 
made  the  following  admission  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  totally  unconnected  with  this  affair, 
which  is  worth  noting :  '  As  many  passions 
manifest  their  force  by  silence,  and  this 
might  possibly  be  the  case  with  love,  of 
whiah  I  have  never  had  knowledgey  as  one 
without  experience  therein^  I  am  ready  to 
infer  its  strength  from  your  brevity.' 

"Winckelmann  had  now  attained  the  pin- 
nacle of  fame  and  the  meridian  of  prosperity. 
He  was  not  merely  a  man  appreciated  in  se- 
lect circles  of  the  erudite  world,  but  he  had 
become  a  European  celebrity,  whom  it  was 
considered  a  privilege  to  approach,  and 
whose  society  princes  and  sovereigns  on 
visiting  the  Eternal  City  made  it  a  special 
point  to  seek,  as  of  the  greatest  living  sage 
in  Archseology  and  Art.  The  long  flight 
of  stairs  leading  up  to  the  top  floor  of  the 
Albani  Palace  was  trodden  by  not  a  few 
German  Serene  Highnesses — as,  for  instance, 
those  of  Dessau  and  Brunswick — in  pilgri- 
mage to  the  modest  rooms  of  the  Stendal 
cobbler's  son,  of  which  this  description  is 
given.  *  Homer,  Euripides,  and  some 
week  authors  constituted  his  collection  of 
books,  for  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  Albani 
Library.  His  whole  wardrobe  comprised 
two  black  suits  and  a  big  fur  cloak  brought 
with  him  from  Germany,  which  he  wore  in 
winter  against  the  cold,  for  he  lit  flre  only 
to  make  his  chocolate.  No  one  waited  on 
him,  and  his  furniture  was  in  character,  the 
only  article  of  price  being  a  Faun's  bead, 
which  afterwards  stood  in  the  Cardinal's 
bedroom.'  A  spirit  of  happiness  and  of 
joyous  contentment  pervaded  the  closing 
years  of  Winckelmann's  life,  making  his 
days  thoroughly  bright  and  sunny.  *  After 
much  toil,'  he  writes,  *  I  have  here  found 
the  peace  in  which  one  of  the  Seven  Sages 
made  the  highest  good  to  consist,  and  as 
my  desires  always  were  very  moderate,  I 
find  myself  in  that  rare  condition,  which  is 
the  case  with  very  few,  of  being  able  to 


boast  that  there  is  nothing  which  I  can  still 
wish  for.'  Again  he  exclaims,  *  All  things 
are  indifferent  to  me  in  comparison  with 
friendship  I  I  have  no  cares  about  heirs, 
and  as  we  must  needs  be  serious  during  the 
infinite  duration  of  Eternity,  I  have  no 
mind  to  act  the  Sage  during  this  life,  which 
possibly  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  appear 
to  be  growing  aged.'  This  sensation  of  en- 
joyment—of exultation  at  his  existence  and 
at  the  world  that  surrounded  him — did  not, 
however,  divert  Winckelmann  from  inces- 
sant intellectual  activity.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  rocked  into  indolence  in  the 
lap  of  soft  delight.  Independent  of  his  in- 
defatigable labours  to  make  his  History 
worthy  of  its  name  (he  not  only  rewrote, 
but  actually  enlarged  it  to  double  the  origi- 
nal size),  he  published  a  *  Treatise  on  Alle- 
gories,' and  three  very  costly  illustrated  vol- 
umes on  *  Ancient  Monuments,'  with  the 
text  iti  Italian.  His  pecuniary  position  had 
much  improved,  so  that  with  his  singularly 
frugal  habits,  he  was  at  this  time  in  quite 
comfortable  circumstances.  Besides  his 
salary  as  the  Cardinal's  Librarian  he  had  an 
oflSce  given  to  him  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
to  which  was  subsequently  added  the  ap- 
pointment of  Archaeologist  to  the  Apostoli- 
cal Chamber.  This  post  was  one  of  high 
honour.  The  occupant  was  Director-in- 
Chief  of  all  Papal  collections,  and  had  abso- 
lute control  over  everythiag  relating  to  An- 
tiquities in  the  Pope's  dominions.  Everj 
object  of  antique  origin  brought  to  light 
within  the  Papal  States  had  to  be  submitted 
to  this  oflScer's  inspection,  without  whose 
sanction  it  could  not  be  exported,  and  his 
authority  was  supreme  in  all  matters  falling 
within  the  department  of  Art. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  good  things  a 
certain  impatience  was  visible  in  him  at  times. 
It  proceeded  from  the  intensity  of  his  mind 
as  it  worked  in  its  old  and  natural  direc- 
tion. The  more  he  studied  the  Antique  the 
more  did  he  become  aware  that  even  Rome 
did  not  contain  all  which  he  needed  to  scru- 
tinize, and  the  more  keenly  did  he  feel  a 
longing  to  proceed  to  those  places  where  he 
might  oehold  other  remains  of  Art.  Naples 
was  such  a  locality,  and  near  at  hand,  l)ut 
that  he  had  closed  to  himself  by  his  own  in- 
discretion. There  were,  however,  beyond  it 
Sicily  and  the  shores  of  Greece,  to  which 
his  thoughts  became  feverishly  directed. 
Amongst  the  friends  of  later  years  whom  he 
had  made  was  Baron  Riedesel,  a  German 
nobleman  of  fortune  and  classical  tastes,  the 
author  of  several  books  of  travel  which  are 
still  in  repute,  particularly  one  through 
*  Magna  Gr»cia.'  He  then  contemplated  an 
expedition  to  Greece  with  the  view  of  exca- 
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vatiDg  tbe  ute  of  Olympia,  and  Winckel- 
maon  serionslj  tiioaght  of  accompanying 
him.  Riedesel  ultimately  sailed  alone,  be- 
caofie  Winckelmann  foand  it  impossible  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  Roman  ties,  and 
also  because  very  unexpectedly  the  door  was 
opened  which,  of  all  others,  he  had  believed 
hope  esftly  closed  against  him.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  then  already  oup  Minister  in 
Kaples,  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
tbe  splendid  volumes  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished iUustrative  o{  his  precious  collection 
of  Vases.  His  critical  eye  had  long  appre- 
eiatod  Winckelmanu's  merits,  and  an  mter- 
ehange  of  letters  had  established  personal 
relations  between  these  distinguished  con- 
noisseurs. 

Sir  William  now  exerted  with  success  his 
powerful  interest  at  Court  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibitioii  against  Winckelmann's  return  to 
Naplea  An  unknown  Abate  might  be 
snubbed  with  impunity,  but  to  proscribe 
from  the  precincts  of  the  Museum  the  au- 
thor of  *  The  History  of  Art,'  the  acknow- 
ledged greatest  judge  in  Europe  of  the 
Antique,  would  be  to  heap  irretrievable  ridi- 
euJe  on  Neapolitan  science.  Tanucci  was  far 
too  intelligent  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  fact, 
and  av^ed  himself  of  the  opportunity  offer- 
ed by  a  presentation  copy  of  *  The  History 
of  Art '  to  address  a  markedly  gracious  letter 
to  Winckelmann.  Accordingly,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1767,  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  for 
some  months  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  Sir  William,  and  even  graciously  received 
at  Court,  though  his  movements  were  so 
jealously  dogged  that  in  the  Museum  his 
very  strides  were  watched  lest  he  should  be 
taking  measurements.  According  to  his 
own  testimony  this  visit  was,  however,  the 
most  thoroughly  delightful  of  all  he  paid  to 
Naples.  Every  circumstance  concurred  to 
fin  to  the  brim  the  measure  of  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  Hamilton's  society  and 
Ktoree  of  knowledge,  and  to  make  absolutely 
complete  the  possible  series  of  memorable 
sights ;  for  Vesuvius  contributed  the  specta- 
cle of  one  of  the  most  tremendous  eruptions 
<m  record.  In  the  company  of  Hamilton,  as 
diligent  and  scientific  an  observer  of  the  Vol- 
cano as  of  Antique  Vases,  Winckelmann,  not 
without  some  serious  danger,  spent  four 
nights  on  the  mountain  amidst  the  terrific 
scenes.  This  was  the  closing  incident  of  his 
last  Neapolitan  excursion.  He  went  away 
with  the  firm  purpose  of  returning  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  a  lengthened  visit  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  but,  before  the  year  had 
run  round,  death  bad  violently  overtaken 
him  in  tbe  vigour  of  life. 

It  JB  noteworthy  how  Winckelmann's 
^oaine  friendships  (if  we  except  that  for 


Cardinal  Albani,  towards  whom  he  entertain- 
ed the  affection  inspired  by  gratitude)  were 
confined  to  countrymen.  He  never  con- 
tracted with  Italians  more  than  comparative 
acquaintances,  mere  efflorescences  of  a  super- 
ficial intercourse.  Those  passionate  ties  of 
the  soul,  so  distinctively  characteristic  of  his 
nature,  occurred  only  with  Grerraans. 
Throughout  his  lengthened  stay  in  Italy  cor- 
respondence with  old  friends  in  Germany 
never  slackened,  and  never  showed  abated 
warmth  of  ehtbusiasni.  The  reader  has  seen 
how,  amidst  the  dissipations  of  the  Villa  Al- 
bani, Winckelmann  would  take  pleasure  in 
reading  in  the  old  German  hymn-books  in 
which  he  had  learnt  his  early  lessons  as  a 
child.  These  Teutonic  reminiscences  and 
associations  retained  an  indelible  hold  on  his 
mind,  and  though  facts  ultimately  proved 
his  system  to  have  become  too  thoroughly 
acclimatized  to  the  softer  atmosphere  of  Ital- 
ian life  to  support  the  roughness  of  northern 
zones,  his  imagination  at  this  period  had  be- 
come morbidly  home-sick.  Directly  after 
his  return  from  Naples  the  yearning  to  re- 
visit the  haunts  of  youth — to  look  on  the 
face  of  the  cherished  friends  of  his  soul — 
became  fanned  into  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 
white  heat  into  which  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
Winckelmann's  imaginative  passions  to  get 
infiamed.  This  sentiment  overcame  him 
momentarily  with  such  ungovernable  vehe- 
mence in  the  presence  of  obstacles  which 
seemed  to  stand  imperatively  in  the  way  of 
his  desires,  that  ne  actually  meditated 
breaking  violently  with  his  Roman  tie^  It 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  symptoms  of 
morbidness  in  these  recurring  manifestations 
of  mental  restlessness — ^the  signs  of  a  disturb- 
ed nervous  system.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  were  twofold ;  there  was  the  con- 
sideration for  the  Cardinal,  whom,  at  his  ad- 
vanced age,  he  felt,  concerned  to  leave ;  and 
then  there  was  the  question  of  obtaining 
from  the  Court  of  Rome  the  leave  which 
would  enable  him  to  go  away  without  for- 
feiting his  appointment.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  Winckelmann  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute during  his  absence  in  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Antiquities  a  then  quite  un- 
known Abate,  who,  on  his  death,  succeeded 
in  his  place,  and  that  this  Abate  was  the  first 
of  the  Viscontis  who,  through  successive 
generations,  have  succeeded  each  other  in 
the  same  office  with  a  distinction  that  has  be- 
come European.  The  present  Commenda- 
tore  Visconti,  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  an  illustrious  chain  of  eminent  Archae- 
ologists, preserves  as  the  title-deed  of  his 
family  distinction  the  pencilled  scrawl  with 
which  Winckelmann  the  night  before  his  de- 
parture hastily  informed  his  ancestor  that  he 
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at  the  last  moment  got  the  Cardinal  Camer- 
lengo's  approval  of  Visconti  acting  as  his 
deputy  during  his  absence  in  Germany. 

The  fatal  journey  on  which  Winckelmann 
thus  set  out  with  feverish  impatience  has  of 
ten  been  narrated.  It  was  the  23rd  March, 
1768,  that  he  obtained  his  official  leave;  and 
on  the  10th  April  he  left  Rome  with  the 
sculptor,  Cavaceppi,  who  accompanied  him 
out  of  friendship.  The  plan  was  to  visit 
Berlin  (where  he  longed  to  see  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Stosch),  Brunswick  atid  Dessau, 
in  both  of  which  places  he  had  friends,  and 
then  Dresden.  The  tidings  of  Winckel- 
mann's  coming  were  trunipeted  forth  in  €rer- 
many  as  an  event,  and  Goethe,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Leipzig,  recounts  how  he  and  others 
projected  an  excursion  merely  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  great  man  on  his  pass^e.  But 
Winckelmann  never  got  so  far.  Up  to  Ve- 
rona he  seems  to  nave  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly.  Scarcely,  however;  had  he  pro- 
ceeded an  hour  on  the  road  northwards  than 
Cavaceppi  (who  has  left  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  what  occurred  as  long  as  they  remain- 
ed together)  observed  an  extraordinary 
change  in  the  expression  of  Winckelmann's 
countenance.  He  seemed  to  be  overcome 
with  a  perfect  spasm  of  horror  as  that  Alpine 
world  opened*  before  him,  whicb,  when  last 
he  had  looked  on  it,  he  had  admired  with  so 
much  enthusiasm.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed 
that  he  would  then  turn  back  at  once,  and 
although  his  companion  succeeded  in  com- 
bating this  resolution,  he  continued  during 
the  journey  to  Munich  to  exhibit  so  unac- 
countably strange  a  temper  of  mind  that  Ca- 
vaceppi at  moments  suspected  a  temporary 
derangement  of  the  brain.  In  Munich  Winc- 
kelmann positively  declared  his  irrevocable 
determination  to  return  to  Rome,  and  all 
Cavaceppi  could  obtain  was  that  he  would 
accompany  him  as  far  as  Vienna,  where  they 
separated.  It  is  evident  that  Winckel- 
mann was  sick  both  in  his  body  and  mind, 
being  overcome  with  a  nervous  prostration, 
accompanied  by  low  fever,  whicn  kept  him 
for  some  days  to  his  bed.  In  Vienna  he  ex- 
perienced an  earnest  of  the  honours  that 
awaited  him  in  Germany.  Maria  Theresa  sent 
for  him,  and  extricated  a  promise  that  he 
would  return  the  following  year  to  arrange 
her  collection  of  antiquities,  and  the  haugh- 
ty statesman  Prince  Kaunitz  condescended 
to  remonstrate  with  Winckelmann  against 
his  flight  back  to  Rome.  But  all  was  in 
vain,  and  on  June  1  he  reached  Trieste  with 
the  intention  of  engaging  a  passage  to  Ven- 
ice, and  took  up  quarters  in  the  still  existing 
Locanda  Grande  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro. 
He  occupied  room  No.  10,  and  in  room  No. 
9,  on  the  same  floor,  there  lived  a  person 


whose  acquaintance  Winckelmann  made  at 
the  public  table.  This  man  had  come  two 
days  before  from  Venice  by  sea,  and  on 
hearing  Winckelmann  inquire  for  a  ship  to 
that  port,  he  recommended  the  skipper  that 
had  brought  him.  A  bargain  was  conclnded 
for  the  passage,  but  as  the  cargo  was  not 
full,  Winckelmann  was  detained  unwillingly 
for  a  week  at  Trieste,  dnring  which  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  society  of  this  chance 
neighbour  and  acquaintance,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessional adventurer  and  rogue.  His  name 
was  Francesco  Arcangeli.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Tuscan,  and  had  been  a  cook.  In  Vienna 
he  had  been  condemned  to  three  years'  irons 
for  theft,  and  after  having  finished  this  tenn 
of  confineuunt,  he  had  resided  in  Venice  in 
partnership  with  a  woman  on  the  town. 
What  had  brought  him  to  Trieste  at  that 
moment  does  not  appear ;  but  manifestly  he 
was  an  individual  on  the  look-out  for  any 
stroke  of  business  that  off*ered.  Winckel- 
mann was  so  imprudent  as  not  only  to  con- 
sort with  a  stranger,  but  also  to  hold  lan- 
guage directly  calculated  to  excite  the  curio- 
sity of  a  man  of  whose  antecedents  he  knew 
nothing.  He  studiedly  surrounded  himself 
with  a  mysterious  incognito,  mentioned  his 
audience  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  showed 
some  valuable  gold  coins  that  whetted  the 
cupidity  of  an  ignorant  individual  out  at  el- 
bows and  restrained  from  crime  by  no  sense 
of  morality. 

The  desire  to  rob  this  mysterious  stranger 
of  his  fancied  treasures  seized  Arcangeli, 
and  on  the  Yth  June,  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed 
for  the  ship  to  sail,  he  provided  himself  with 
the  instruments  to  carry  out  his  intentions — 
a  knife  and  the  rope  for  a  noose,  with  which 
he  entered  Winckelmann's  room  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Winckelmann  was  seated 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  writipg  notices  to  his 
printer  for  the  new  edition  of  his  History, 
when  the  murderer  came  in.  The  raaid-ser- 
vants  subsequently  deposed  to  having  heard 
a  friendly  conversation  between  the  two. 
Arcangeli  asked  Winckelmann  to  show  him, 
as  he  £ad  promised,  some  gold  coins,  which 
the  latter  excused  himself  from  doing,  and, 
with  his  back  turned  to  Arcangeli,  continued 
writing  his  notes  for  the  printer.'  As  he  was 
in  the  act  of  writing  (There  shall  .  .  •) 
the  loose  was  flung  from  behind  around  his 
neck,and  then  a  terrific  death  struggle  ensued. 
Winckelmann  closed  with  desperate  strength 
with  the.  murderer,  trying  to  wrench  out  of 
his  grasp  the  knife,  and  already  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  near  the  door  when  both 
fell,  AVlnckelmann  undermost.  The  waiter 
below  hearing  the  heavy  thump  of  the  fall 
rushed  upstairs,  when,  horror  struck,  he  be- 
held Arcangeli  with  his  knees  on  his  vie- 
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pirn's  breast,  into  which  he  repeatedly  plung- 
ed his  knife,  but  at  sight  of  the  waiter  dart- 
ed past   into  the   street      The  subsequent 
detiols  are  harrowing.     Winckelmann  could 
still  speak,  but  the  wit-bereft   waiter,    not 
observing  that  he  was  being  throttled  by  the 
noose,  left  him  to  fetch    a  surgeon,  while 
an  equally  terrified  maid  ran  for  a  priest 
With  convulsive  effort  the  writhing  victim 
crawled    into    the  public  room   where  the 
sight  of  his  bleeding   person   only  served 
to  scare  the  persons  sitting  round  the  table, 
who  took  to  flight,  and  Winckelmann  lay 
there  until  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  who 
at  once  pronounced  his  case  as  hopeless.   A 
Leghorn  gentleman,  the  Cavaliere  Vannucci, 
now  happily  turned  up,  and,  sending  for  the 
police  officer,  he  lost  no  time  in  gathering 
from  the  lips  of  the  dying  man  the   princi- 
pal circumstances  of  the  tragedy.     Winckel- 
mann   had    still    strength    to     give    lucid 
answers,  a.nd  then  to  dictate,  though  not  to 
agn,  a  will  naming  Cardinal  Albani  his  uni- 
versal heir,  with  the  exception  of  a  legacy 
of  350  ducats  to  the  engraver  Mogalli,  and 
of    100    ducats    to    the     Abate    PiranesL 
Amongst  his  luggage  were  found  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  value,  including  a  gold  watch  and 
some  coins,  and  a  travelling  library,  which 
comprised  Homer,  Plautus,  and  Martial,  and 
an  interleaved  copy  of  his  History.     His  ag- 
ony lasted  for  six  hours.     A  Capuchin  friar 
administered    the   last    sacraments  of    the 
Church  to    the   writhing  man    as    he  lay 
stretched  on  a  mattress  put  upon  the  floor. 
There  were  five  wounds  in  his  breast  and 
two  in  his  stomach.     To  questions  as  to  his 
identification  Winckelmann  had  given  no  dis- 
tinct answer,  probably  because  he  was  too 
exhausted.     ^  Lasciatemi,  non  posso  piii  par- 
lare,'  he  said,  *  dal  passoporto  lo  rileverete.' 
Whether  it  was  that  this  document  did  not 
afford  sufficient  clue  to  his  station  in  life  or 
for  some  other  reason,  his  obsequies  were  of 
the  most  humble  kind.     His  remains   were 
deposited  without  ceremony  in  a  common 
fosse,  and  his  ashes  were  mixed  with  those 
of  pauper  corpses.     The  only  tribute  paid  to 
his  memory  in  Trieste  at  the  time,  consisted 
in  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  wretch  to 
whose  hand  was  due  his  untimely  end.  Hav- 
ing been    quickly  seized    in  the  street  by 
the  parsuing  myrmidons  of  the  city  bailiff, 
Arcangeli   was   drawn   on   the  wheel  July 
20th,  the  same  day  of  the  week  on  which 
the  marder  had  been  perpetrated,  upon  the 
Piazza  di  San  Pietro,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  inn  which   had  been  the   scene  of 
the  bloody  deed. 

Snch  was  the  tragical  catastrophe  that 
prematurely  brought  to  a  close  the  won- 
derful career  of  the  pauper  son  of  a  pau- 
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er  cobbler  from*  the  bleak  region  of  the 
Id  March,  just  as  under  the  incontrolla- 
ble  impulse  of  an  overpowering  sentiment 
he  was  hurrying  back  to  his*  sunny  domi- 
cile in  the  marble  halls  of  the  sumptuous 
Palace  of  Art,  reared  for  his  fastidious 
enjoyment  by  the  refined  taste  of  a  prince- 
ly and  munificent  Boman  Cardinal  The 
claims  of  Winckelmann  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  cannot  be 
disputed.  Much  in  his  writings  has  be- 
come obsolete,  but  all  are  tipped  with  that 
superior  fire  which  genius  alone  can  give 
forth,  the  glow  that  has  the  faculty  of  a 
brightness  not  fading  by  time.  This  fac 
ulty  of  twinkling  brightly  on  through  ages 
with  the  lustre  of  a  mysterious  brilliancy 
is  a  property  appertaining  only  to  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  displayed, 
while  living,  that  highest  quality  in  man^s 
nature — the  force  of  creativeness.  Winc- 
kelmann displayed  that  force  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  All  he  did  and  left  behind 
him  was  spontaneous,  the  natural  and  gush- 
ing outflow  of  individual  consciousness. 
He  was  emphatically  a  poet — a  seer — and 
his  utterances  were  characterised  by  the  in- 
definable flash  of  that  power  of  divination, 
the  vivid  essence  whereof  baffles  analysis, 
but  the  directness  of  which  instantaneously 
strikes,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  mark  for  ever. 
Those  who  after  him  have  trodden  with  the 
sole  guide  of  his  genius,  in  the  direction  of 
the  intellectual  fields  he  explored,  have  partly 
been  led  to  modify  some  views  he  entertained, 
and  have  partly  been  enabled  to  push  inves- 
tigation beyond  the  limits  at  which  he  stop- 
ped. But  every  candid  Art-critic  will  read- 
ily acknowledge  that  Winckelmann  first 
brought  light  into  what  had  been  up  to  his 
time  a  chaotic  mass  of  desultory  ideas  and 
confused  theories.  He  found  the  study  of 
Art  a  string  of  disconnected,  fanciful  and 
haphazard  notions  ;  he  left  it  crystallized  in- 
to a  system,  the  theorems  of  which,  as  evolv- 
ed by  himself,  have  in  all  essentials  stood 
the  test  of  experience,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  touchstone  of  progressive 
criticism. 


Abt.  II. — 1.  The  Statutes  at  Large. 

2.  The  Report  of  the  Digest  of  Law  Com- 
miasioners, 

3,  The   Statutes  Bevisedj  and  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Statute  Law  Committee, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  never  could  understand  an 
Act  of  Parliament  in  its  *  raw'  state.   Napo- 
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leon,  on  tbe  other  band,  was  resolved  to  ex- 
cel in  legislation,  no  less  than  in  war.  Hast- 
ily crammed  by  Cambaceres  and  Portalis,  he 
took  part  spasmodically  in  the  discussions  of 
the  CouncU  of  State  on  the  Code,  and  *  left 
the  auditors  not  in  the  secret  dazzled  with 
his  erudition,  and  penetrated  with  his  omnis- 
cience.' *  *  Napoleonic  ideas,'  however 
discredited  in  the  matter  of  war,  still  pre- 
vail in  tbe  matter  of  Law  Reform.  Every- 
body is  a  reformer.  Every  woman  can  say 
and  every  man  can  write  how  a  scheme 
could  easily  be  framed  by  which  one  small 
volume,  o^  at  most  a  few  small  volumes, 
should  comprise,  in  a  form  intelligible  to  all, 
the  wrongs  of  man,  the  rights  of  woman, 
the  mode  in  which  those  wrongs  should  be 
redressed,  and  those  rights  enforced. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
world  is  deprived  of  so  great,  so  easily  atr 
tained  a'  boon.  The  Ilouse  of  Lords  blames 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Com- 
'  mons  makes  an  onslaught  on  the  obstruc- 
tiveness  of  the  Lords,  the  Judges,  with 
characteristic  impartiality,  denounce  both 
Houses  equally.  On  one  point  alone  Lords, 
Commons,  and  Judges  are  alike  agreed, 
namely,  on  the  incompetency  of  the  officials 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  drawing  Acts  of 
Parliament : — 

*  Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis, 
Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum.' 

The  above  observations  arc  not  intended 
as  depreciatory  of  law  reform,  still  less  as  im- 
pugnmg  the  utility  of  a  Code.  No  man  in 
his  senses  can  doubt  that  a  code,  or  the  re- 
duction to  a  consistent  and  harmonious 
whole  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  law 
of  a  country,  is  the  ideal  perfection  of  leg- 
islation. No  man  can  doubt  that  a  code  of 
English  law  is  the  goal  towards  which  all  Eng- 
lish law  reform  should  tend.  What  is  meant 
is  to  give^a  warning  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  to  those  who  jump  hastily  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  code  is  a  mere  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  to  be  produced 
at  any  time,  provided  only  the  nation  will 
pay  the  bill,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  a  work 
in  which  Justinian,  Bacon  and  Napoleon 
have  not  succeeded,  or  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded, is  a  work  which  must  have  more  in- 
herent difficulty  in  it  than  amateur  law  re- 
formers dream  of  in  their  philosophy. 

The  only  question  in  considering  law  re- 
form is  how  is  it  to  be  effected  ?  But  be- 
fore a  reply  can  be  given  to  that  question, 
other  questions  must  he  asked  and  answer- 
ed. What  is  Law?  What  is  the  mode  in 
which  our  laws   are  made?    What  is  the 

*  Lanfrey, «  Hist./  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 


machinery  for  interpreting  the  law  ?  How 
are  lawyers  educated  ?  What,  then,  is 
Law  ?  According  to  Coke, '  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  reason  *  and  the  mother  of  jus- 
tice.' t  Hooker,  on  the  other  hand,  m^es 
law  •  the  mother  of  peace  and  joy.  All 
things  on  earth  do  her  homage — the  very 
least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not 
exempted  from  her  powers.'^  Descending 
from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  ask  an  English 
lawyer  what  is  law.  He  will  point  to  a 
library  of  some  1600  volumes  at  the  least§ 
On  further  enquiry  he  will  state  that  it  con- 
sists of  the  statutes  at  large,  of  the  Law  Re- 
ports and  of  text-books,  and  will  probably 
add,  with  somewhat  of  a  sigh,  that  the  col- 
lection increases  annually  by  the  addition  of 
some  25  or  30  volumes  of  Law  Reports,  in- 
dependently of  a  volimie  of  statutes  and  of 
new  text-books.  Let  us  accept  for  the  nonce 
this  triple  division  of  English  law,  and  con- 
sider what  materials  each  class  of  books  fur- 
nishes towards  codification. 

To  begin  with  the  statutes  at  lar^e.  Tbe 
statute  law,  is  par  excellence,  the  written  law 
of  England,  and  is  comprised  in  about  100 
octavo  volumes,  containing^  more  than  18,- 
000  Acts  of  Parliament  These  statutes  are 
placed  in  chronological  order,  without  any 
systematic  arrangement  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  mass  of  law  is  obsolete,  an- 
other portion  relates  to  local  and  private 
matters,  while  the  subject  matter  of  the 
effective  legislation  is  as  varied  and  extensive 
as  the  social  and  mercantile  hfe  of  England. 

The  Reports  contain  the  decisions  of  the 
Judges  on  important  cases  brought  before 
them  for  a  period  of  566  yeare.  They  con- 
sisted in  1866  of  1308  volumes,  and  they 
increase  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  30  volumes 
a  year.  In  1866  the  reported  Common 
Law  cases  amounted  to  more  than  60,000, 
and  the  Equity  cases  to.  28,000.||  The  se- 
ries begins  with  the  year  books,  which  are 
written  in  law  French,  and  extend  over  a 
period  of  about  200  years,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  in  1307,  to 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU., 

♦  Co.  Litt,  97  (b)  :  '  No  man,  out  of  his  own 
private  reason,  ou^ht  to  be  wiser  than  the  law 
which  is  the  perfection  of  reason/ 

t  Co.  Litt,  142  (a)  :'  So  as  in  truth,  justice  is 
the  daughter  of  the  law,  for  the  law  bringeth  her 
forth.' 

1  Hooker,  Bk.  I.,  Lib.  xviii.  8. 

§  In  1866  the  English  reports  alone  amounted 
to  1300  volumes  and  upwards.  See  *  Statistical 
Memorandum'  prepared  by  Secretary  of  Digest 
of  Law  Commission. 

I  See  Statistics  of  Leffislation  by  Statisti^ 
Society  and  Statistical  Memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Digest  of  Law  Commis- 
sion. 
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and  it  ends  with  the  last  number  of  the 

•  Weekly  Notes,'  to  be  continued  ad  infini- 
tu7H : — 

*  Rnsticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  at  ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  yolubilis  SBYum.' 

The  text-books  consist,  as  their  name  im- 
ports) of  treatises  and  compilations  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  area  of  law.     To  the  law 
reformer  they  are  only  of  interest,  in  so  far 
as  they  contain  the  dypatpa  vSfUfia  of  Eng- 
lish law — that  is  to  say,  the  maxims  of  the 
Conimon  Law  and  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity.     The  common  law  fur- 
nishes the  axioms,  so  to  speak,  of  law.     Take 
the  law  of  inheritance.     Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  supposed  to  know  that  in  Eng- 
land the  eldest  son  inherits  the  father's  land ; 
yet  this  rule  is  laid  down  in  no  statute,  and 
IS,  without   proof,  assumed  to  be  the  law. 
Similarly,  Common  Law  definitions  of  mur- 
der, larceny,  and   other  crimes,  lie   at  the 
root  of  our  Criminal  Law ;  in  fact  there  is 
scarcely  a  chapter,  so  to  speak,  in  the  great 
book  of  law,   which    would   not  properly 
begin  with   some   maxim  of  the   Common 
Law.     Hie   whole   doctrine   of  trusts  and 
naesy  indeed  .the   greater  part  of    Equity 
jurisprudence,   may   be  considered  as  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  Courts  oi  Equity,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  these  pages  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  description  of  Common  Law. 
The  law  being  such  as  has  been  described, 
Uiat  is   to   say,   consisting  of  upwards  of 
18,00C  statutes,  of  nearly  or  quite  100,000 
cases,  of  all  the  unwritten  rules  of  which  the 
Common  Law,  properly  so  called,  is  com- 
posed, and  of  the  doctrines  on  which  equity 
jurisprudence  is  based,  we  are  told  that  the 
panacea  is  the  immediate  preparation  of  a 
code  which  waits  only  for  a  hberal  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  be  produced  at 
once ;  while  a  board  of  revision  to  look  over 
every  Bill  before  it  receives  the  assent  of  the 
Croim  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  defects 
of  current  legislation.     Now   one  thing  is 
certain,  that  we  must  learn  to  walk  before, 
we  learn  to  run ;  and  that  we  must  begin  at 
the  beginning  before  we  arrive  at  the  end. 
It  may  justly  be  said  of  law  as  is  reported 
to  have  been  said  of  Spain :  '  If  you  attack 
Spain  with   a  large   army,  the  troops  are 
starved ;  if  you  attack  it  with  a  small  army, 
you  are  beaten.'     So  with  Law  Reform.     If 
f  ou  begin  by  a  general  scheme  for  a  universal 
code,  ^e  plan  fails,  from  want  of  power  to 
carry  it  into  effect     If  you  make  a  small 
onslaught  on  some  particular  abuse,  the  de- 
fenders number  more  than  the  assailants, 
and  the  Bill  fails.     The  true  remedy,  then,  is 
to  begin  the  Mtack  at  various  points,  by 
various  means,  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 


object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  show  the 
best  practical  means  of  assault,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  a  code,  or  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  a  code,  as  the  prize  of  victory. 

The  first  object  to  be  attained  is  a  super- 
intending power.  At  present  Law  Reform 
is  the  business  of  no  particular  Minister. 
Here  and  there  a  young  and  energetic  man, 
anxious  to  win  his  ministerial  spurs,  brings 
in  a  Consolidation  Bill ;  but  he  never  re- 
peats the  experiment ;  the  toil  is  too  great, 
and  the  glory  not  equal  to  the  toil  It  is 
true  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  law  oflScers  of  the  Crown, 
are  each  and  all  of  them  supposed  to  be  minis- 
ters of  law  or  ministers  of  justice,  and  to  direct 
their  whole  energies  to  the  amendment  of 
the  law.  With  respect  to  the  Chancellor, 
no  doubt  from  time  to  time  great  reforms 
are  initiated  bv  that  officer :  but  they  usually 
involve  organic  changes  in  the  law,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  are  confined  to  laborious  at- 
tempts to  consolidate  existing  legislation. 
The  Home  Secretary  has  his  hands  full  of 
police  detail  and  domestic  legislation.  He 
must  bring  in  Bills  in  relation  to  licens- 
ing public  houses,  to  factories,  steam  thresh- 
ing-machines, trades'  unions,  and  everything 
great  or  small  that  wounds  the  susceptibili- 
ties or  attracts  the  attention  of  irritated 
or  discontented  Members.  The  law  officers 
come  usually — the  one  from  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  and  the  other  from  the  Couits 
of  Chancery — full  of  law  and  full  of  equity  ; 
but  they  have  their  own  business  to  attend 
to,  and  can  scarcely  afford  time  to  do  more 
than  assist  in  passing  through  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Bills  proposed  by  the  higher 
functionaries  of  the  Gk)vemment  to  which 
they  belong,  and  answer  from  day  to  day 
the  various  questions  of  Members  who  are 
desirous  of  getting  legal  opinions  on  pubhc 
matters  without  the  ejmense  of  a  fee.  At 
all  events,  an  Attorney-General,  or  a  Solicit- 
or-General, will  scarcely  devote  himself  to 
the  prosaic  task  of  consolidating  the  Poor 
Law,  or  bringing  forward  a  comprehensive 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill — ^measures  which 
would  conduce  much  to  the  amendment  of 
the  law  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  public, 
but  would  scarcely  add  a  feather  to  his  po- 
litical cap. 

What  is  really  required  is  a  department 
of  the  Government  charged  with  the  duty 
of  amending  and  watching  over  legislation ; 
this  department  must  be  represented  by  its 
President  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  func- 
tions must  be  exclusively  confined  to  the 
reform  of  the  law  as  contradistinguished 
from  its  administration. 

The  best  form  of  superintending  power 
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would  seem  to  be  a  Committee  of  CouDcil 
for  Law.  It  should  consist  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  such 
other  Cabinet  Ministers  as  may  be  named 
membeI:^  of  the  Committee  by  Order  in 
Council.  The  effective  member  would  be 
the  President,  but  he  would  have  the  great 
advantage  of  consulting  from  time  to  time 
his'  colleagues  in  the  Committee,  and  no 
difficulty  would  arise  from  his  temporary 
absence,  since  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee might  act  for  the  President,  as  is  usual 
in  other  departmental  committees  of  the 
Government  The  Committee  of  Council 
must  have  a  permanent  staff  attached  to  it, 
so  that  the  traditions  of  Law  Reform  might 
be  handed  on  instead  of  being  violenly  bro- 
ken off  from  time  to  time  by  the  mere  change 
of  the  superintending  Minister. 

Having  obtained  a  Minister  specially 
charged  with  Law  Reform  as  his  function, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  first  step  in  the  as- 
cent to  a  code.  This  step  should  be  the 
completion  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
statutes  now  in  progress  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Statute  Law  Committee,* 
and  the  improvement  of  the  authorised  In- 
dex to  the  Statutes  published  by  their  direc- 
tion, works  of  more  importance  than  would 
appear  at  the  first  glance. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Statute-book  are  of 
two  descriptions,  first  physical,  and  secondly 
intellectual  By  physical  difficulties  arc 
meant  the  difficulty  of  finding  what  Acts 
are  in  force  on  a  given  subject^  and,  when 
the  Acts  are  found,  the  difficulty  of  compar- 
ing numerous  provisions  embodied  in  a 
cumbrous  mass  of  printed  paper.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Poor-law  Acts,  tha  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  Acts,  the  Sanitary  Acts,  are 
instances  of  Acts  which  pfesent  great  physi- 
cal difficulties,  independently  of  any  diffi- 
culty of  construction.  Intellectual  difficul- 
ties arise  from  the  intricate  or  complex  na- 
ture of  the  subject-matters  of  certain  sta- 
tutes; of  these  difficulties  the  Succession 
Du^  Act  affords  examples. 

]^ow,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Statutes, 
and  a  properly  prepared  Index,  although 
not  calculated  to  deal  with  the  intellectual 
difficulties  of  the  Statute-Book, '  are  by  no 
means  ineffectual  aids  in  overcoming  its 
physical  difficulties.  By  the  Index  a  reader 
may  find  out  what  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts 
are  in  force  on  any  given  subject.  In  the 
revised  edition  he  wm  find  those  Acts  and 
parts  of   Acts  published  in  an  accessible 


*  For  the  names  of  the  Committee  and  the 
authority  under  which  they  act,  see  preface  to 
vol.  i.  of  the  '  Revised  Edition  of  the  Statutes.' 


shape,  and  by  tying  together  Acts  and 
parts  of  Acts  relating  to  the  same  subject- 
matter  he  will  be  furnished  with  no  had 
equivalent  for  a  consolidating  statute.  The 
essential  condition,  however,  of  such  an  edi- 
tion and  such  an  Index  is  that  it  should  be 
annually  corrected.  Every  Session  alters  a 
portion,  and  in  altering,  dislocates,  so  to 
speak,  a  larger  portion  of  the  Statute  Law. 
At  the  close  of  every  Scssiorf  the  edition 
and  the  Index  must  be  adjusted  to  the  n^w 
state  of  the  law.  In  the  case  of  the  edition 
this  would  be  most  conveniently  done  by 
publishing  a  printed  paper  of  corrigenda  to 
point  out  the  exact  obliterations  to  be  made 
m  the  edition.  The  Index  should  be  reprint- 
ed every  year,  but  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
a  paper  of  corrigenda  must  be  supplied, 
showing  not  only  what  must  be  struck  out, 
but,  furt-her,  what  insertions  are  needed  to 
represent  accurately  the  effect  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  current  Session.  These  pro- 
cesses will  be  conducted  by  an  officer  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Committee  of  Law. 
The  best  officer  to  undertake  such  a  task 
(with  the  additional  advantage  that  he  can 
begin  his  work  before  the  Committee  of 
Law  comes  into  existence)  would  seem  to 
be  the  Speaker's  Counsel.  It'should  be  his 
duty  at  the  close  of  every  Session  to  bring 
the  edition  of  the  Statute  law  and  the  autho- 
rised Index  into  conformity  with  the  law. 
A  small  annual  sum  would  be  sufficient  re- 
muneration for  the  labour,  and  the  public 
benefit  conferred  would  be  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  expense  incurred. 

The  separation  of  the  living  from  the 
dead  law,  and  the  publication  of  the  former 
in  a  revised  edition,  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for,  but  an  aid  to,  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  statute  law.  This  must  be  under- 
taken in  a  systematic  manner,  and  with  that 
view  it  is  essential  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  operations  required  in  effecting 
a  complete  consolidation  of  that  law. 

First,  there  is  a  large  number  of  Statutes 
which  may  be  consolidated  mechanically; 
that  is  to  say,  mere  scissors  and  paste  will  put 
together  in  a  small  compass  a  variety  of  sec- 
tions dispersed  over  numerous  Acts,  and  di- 
vided by  long  intervals  of  time.  This  species 
of  consolidation  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
posiiible,  and  might  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  present  editor  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Statutes,  with  the  assistance  of  his  staff. 

Secondly,  another  bulky  class  of  statutes 
is  merely  departmental,  e,g.  Acts  regulating 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office,  and  so  forth.  The  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  every  Government 
office  to  cause  a  consolidation  to  be  made  of 
its  departmental  statutes.     This  should  be 
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done  in  the  first  instance  by  the  clerks  of 
the  office,  and  their  work  should  be  revised 
by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  of  Law,  and  be 
passed  into  Acts  at  the  instance  of  the  Minis- 
ters presiding  over  the  department  No  op- 
posltioii  could  possibly  be  made  to  such 
BiUsy  indeed  a  better  plan  still  would  be  to 
pass  a  general  Act  enaoling  each  department 
to  govern  its  own  officers  by  Orders  in 
Council  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  thus  retain  its 
control  over  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Government  without  wasting  its  time  in  con- 
sidering measures  which  it  must  take  on 
test  from  the  Ministers  whom  it  is  pleased 
to  appoint  to  the  head  of  the  offices. 

Thirdly,  a  class  of  Acts  analogous  to  the 
departmental  consists  of  those  relating  to  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, including  as  a  part  of  procedure  the 
law  of  evidence.     The  consolidation  of  this 
branch  of  law  would  be  a  great  convenience 
to  the  legal  profession.     To  the  public  their 
BubsUnce  and  not  their  form  is  important, 
for  simplify  or  consolidate  as  you  will,  the 
wielding  of  these  special  judicial  and  legal 
weapons  must  ever  remain  with  the  experts 
in  the  law.     This  work  should  be   underta- 
ken by  the  Judges  with  competent  paid  as- 
sistants, and  the  result,  when  sanctioned  by 
authority  so   eminent,  would  no  doubt  be 
passed  into  law  by  Parliament  with  compli- 
meataiy  acquiescence.   The  code  of  criminal 
law  might  also  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Judges,  as  being  too  special  in  its  nature  to 
be  codified  otherwise  than  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  authorities  by  whom  it  is 
administered. 

The  remainder  of  the  Statute  Book  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  the  patient  and  sys- 
tematie  passing  of  Consolidation  Acts  carried 
on  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  under  the 
control  of  the  Committee  of  Law.     The  first 
Acts  treated  should  be  those  which  concern 
the  \ax^gtgX  and  most  helpless  portion  of  the 
commumty,  the  poor.     Examples  of    such 
laws  are  the  Poor  Laws,  the  Sanitary  Laws, 
the  H^bway  Acts,  the  Bastardy  Acts,  the 
Master  and  Servant  Acts,  and  generally  the 
Acts  which  form  the  usual  subject  of  magis- 
terial jurisdiction.    The  lawyer  and  the  mer- 
chant can  take  eood  care  of  themselves,  or, 
if  not,  can  provide  themselves  with  proper 
guardianship ;  but  the  poor  man  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the   inspector,  the  constable,  the 
overseer,  the  employer.     For  him  too  often 
the  HabUity  to  pay  a  fine,  even  a  small  fine, 
meana  insolvency,    insolvency    means    im- 
prisonment, imprisonment  means  a  down- 
ward fall  from  self-respect  to  pauperism, 
fronipanperism  to  crime. 
When  Acts  such  as  those  above  enume- 
cxxxvi.  L — 3 


rated*  have  been  simplified,  abridjjed,  and 
made  consistent  with  justice,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  deal  with  the  law  of  Contracts,  the 
law  of  Insurance,  of  Promissory  Notes  and  of 
Mortgages,  the  doctrines  of  Equity,  and  so 
forth.  As  we  approach  nearer  a  code  these 
may  well  form  the  subject  of  learned  disqui- 
sition and  scientific  arrangement  The  edu- 
cated will  derive  great  benefit  from  their 
being  reduced  into  a  consistent  whole ;  the 
uneducated  will  neither  gain  nor  lose,  as  they 
have  little  concern  in  such  matters,  or,  if  they 
are  concerned  in  them,  are  driven  of  neces- 
sity to  the  neighbouring  lawyer. 

When  the  above  programme  has  been 
completed,  the  residue  of  the  Statute  Book 
will  consist  of  Acts  not  worth  consolidating, 
and  of  Acts  the  consolidation  of  which  may 
be  expected  at  the  advent  of  a  legal  millen- 
nium. Illustrations  of  the  first  class  may  be 
found  in  the  Alkali  Acts,  Alteration  of 
Boundaries  Acts,  Steam  Whistle  Acts,  and 
so  forth ;  of  the  latter  class,  all  constitutional 
measures,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  1 867,  furnish  examples. 

Passing  from  the  past  to  the  present,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties 
of  current  legislation.  The  first  thing  here 
to  be  done  is  to  accept  cheerfully  the  conclu- 
sion which  philosophical  reformers  are  loth 
to  accept,  that  parliamentary  government 
will  probably  last  some  time  longer  in  Eng- 
land :  at  all  events,  to  admit  that  in  any  prac- 
tical scheme  of  law  reform  we  must  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  representative  institu- 
tions not  being  abolished  within  a  given 
limited  period.  The  second  is  to  dispel  at 
once  a  certain  number  of  palliations,  so  to 
speak,  of  Parliamentary  Government,  which 
may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  popular 
delusions.  To  begin.  Parliament  will  never 
consent  to  a  revision,  before  they  receive  the 
Royal  Assent,  of  Bills  which  have  passed 
both  Houses.  The  form  of  a  Bill  is  its  very 
soul  and  essence,  and  to  give  such  a  consent 
would  in  effect  be  a  delegation  of  legislative 
power  to  an  agency  alike  secret  and  irre- 
sponsible. The  alteration  of  a  definition  will 
entirely  change  the  whole  provisions  of  an 
Act.  The  substitution  of  *and'  for  *  or'  will 
impose  or  annul  the  severest  penalty.  Yet 
alterations  such  as  these,  if  skilfully  made, 
would  defy  the  minutest  investigation  that 
could  be  bestowed  on  the  work-  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  or  by  any  Committee 
of  either  House.  Then,  Parliament  will 
never  consent  to  passing,  without  complete 
discussion  and  investigation.  Consolidation 
Bills  containing  new  and  disputable  matter 
mixed  up  with  old  law.  Here  again  the 
reasons,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  lie  on 
the  surface.     Where  new  matter  for  dispute 
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18  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  old  law,  tbe  oppo- 
Bents  of  the  new  matter  talk  out  the  Bill  dj 
dwelling  on  supposed  defects  in  the  old  law. 
Similarly,  if  old  law  involving  matters  still  in 
controversy,  or  involving  party  considera- 
tions, be  reproduced  in  a  consolidated  form 
before  tbe  passions  it  has  excited  bave  died 
away,  tbe  mere  fact  of  consolidation  presents 
so  wide  a  front  to  objectors  that  tbe  defend- 
ers are  wearied  out  witb  the  multitude  of 
points  raised,  even  if  they  bave  a  complete 
answer  to  each  individual  question. 

We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bills,  if  intended  to  be  passed,  must  either 
consist  of  some  form  of  amending  Bill,  or  of 
a  consolidation  of  matter  which  possesses  no 
party  interests,  or  lastly,  must  be  one  of 
those  great  measures  which  can  only  be  con- 
ceived and  carried  by  statesmen  of  tbe  first 
rank,  which  are  pressed  with  tbe  whole 
power  of  the  Government,  and  of  whicb  two, 
at  the  very  utmost,  can  be  carried  in  a  ses- 


sion. 


Is  it,  then,  contended  that  we  must  quietly 
fold  our  arms  and  let  current  legislation  pro- 
ceed uncbecked  in  its  evil  course  ?  By  no 
means ;  only  attempt  something  that  is  prac- 
ticable. The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
provide  tbat  all  Government  Bills,  before 
Deing  brought  into  Parliament,  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Committee  of  Law,  con- 
stituted as  above  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  all  tbe  most  important  Cabinet  Ministers. 
This  process  would  at  once  reduce,  probably 
by  one-half,  certainly  by  a  third,  the  amount 
of  current  legislation  in  every  year,  as  all 
Bills  would  be  excluded  whicb  are  brougbt 
in  merely  to  gratify  departmental  ambition 
or  Under-Secretanal  fidget  More  time 
would  thus  be  afforded  for  completing  im- 
portant measures. 

Another  result  of  sucb  a  sifting  would  be 
to  diminish  ill-considered  attempts  at  legis- 
lation. A  minister  may  bo  a  good  debater, 
a  good  citizen,  a  good  administrator,  without 
being  a  Solon,  or  even  a  Tribonian  or  Por- 
talis.  Such  a  man,  when  raised  by  a  grate- 
ful country  to  be  one  of  its  governors,  should 
be  discouraged  from  attempting  legislation, 
and  should  confine  himself  to  departmental 
work  or  to  defending  measures  initiated  by 
bis  colleagues. 

So  far  so  good,  it  may  be  said ;  but  tbe 
effect  of  .the  above  suggestion  is  only  to  les- 
sen the  number,  and  not  to  improve  the  form 
of  Bills.  It  may  be  admitted  at  once  tbat 
Consolidation  Bills  might  be  brougbt  in 
more  frequently  than  they  are.  Every  im- 
.provement  of  the  law  is  not  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  political  parties,  and  where 
it  is  not  so  there  is  no  reason  for  substituting 
an  amending  BiQ  for  a  consolidating  Bill. 


With  respect  to  sucb  Bills,  tbe  Minister  of 
Justice  might  fairly  say,  '  non  ragioniam  di 
lor,  ma  guarda  o  passa,'  and  Parliament 
would  obey  tbe  bidding. 

The  more  diflScult  subject  remains,  of  the 
great  mass  of  alterations  of  tbe  law  which 
must  be  made  by  amending  Acts.  Tbe  only 
resource  here  is  tbat  the  Committee  of  Law 
should,  at  the  close  of  eacb  session,  bring  in 
Consolidation  Bills  embodying  all  amend- 
ments made  during  the  session  by  Acts  with 
respect  to  which,  the  fight  being  over,  all 
animosity  has  subsided.  Many  such  Bills 
might  often  be  passed  at  tbe  end  of  a  sesdon 
without  opposition,  as  Parliament  will  be 
satisfied  without  discussing  a  second  time 
amendments  already  passed  in  tbe  same  ses- 
sion. Such  a  system  would  not  be  perfect, 
as  there  would  still  remain  a  residue  of  Bills 
justly  objected  to  as  piecemeal  legislation; 
yet  every  Consolidation  Bill,  so  passed, 
would  be  a  step  gained,  and  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  cum- 
brous legislation. 

A  Committee  of  Law  migbt  also  work 
good  by  controlling  the  legislative  cacoethes 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  disconn- 
tenancing  Parliamentary  interference  in  tri- 
vial cases  in  which  the  *  nodus '  is  not  ^dig- 
nu8  vindicc,^  There  is  no  reason  why  every- 
body should  be  inspected  in  bis  person  and 
bis  dwelling,  or  why  an  enactment*  sbonld 
be  passed  to  prohibit  an  old  woman  selling 
ber  copper  kettle,  in  order  to  prevent  thieve* 
disposing  of  stolen  metal. 

Assuming  the  foregoing  scbeme  to  be 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  current 
legislation,  ample  room  will  still  be  left  for 
accusations  of  *  crude  and  imperfect  mea- 
sures, bungling  and  careless  legislation. 
The  truth  is  that  the  framing  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, apart  from  considerations  of  bow 
tbey  are  to  be  passed,  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difliculty.f  Mr.  Austin,  wbo  bad  him- 
self tried  bis  hand  at  tbe  craft,  says : — 


*84&  85  Vict.,  c.  112  8.  13  and  ecbedale. 

f  Legal  Members  of  Parliament  sometimesare 
caujfbt  trippinjf.  Witness  the  following  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  an  eminent  Queen's  Coun- 
sel:— 

Dogs  tre^assing  on  endoied  land. 

*  Every  dop:  found  trespassing  on  enclosed  land 
unaccompanied  by  the  registered  owner  of  such 
dog,  or  other  person  who  shall,  on  being  asked, 
give  his  true  name  and  address,  may  no  th^** 
and  there  destroyed  by  such  occupier,  or  by  bis 
order.' 

Monday,  May  22, 1866. 

Tlie  followinflr  definition,  tbe  result  of  tbe  com- 
bined efforts  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  Par- 
liamentary Counsel,  and  Parliamentary  Agent, 
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*I  will  venture  to  afSrm  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  teehniecU  part  of  legislation  is 
inoomparably  more  diflScultthan  what  may  be 
styled  the  ethical.  In  other  words,  it  is  far 
essier  to  conceive  justly  what  would  be  useful 
law,  than  so  to  construct  that  same  law  that  it 
may  accomplish  the  design  of  the  law-giver. 

*  Accordingly,  statutes  made  with  great  deli- 
bef&tion  and  by  learned  and  judicious  lawyers, 
have  been  expressed  so  obscurely,  or  have  been 
constructed  so  inaptly,  that  decisions  interpret- 
ing the  sense  of  their  provisions,  or  supplying 
and  correcting  their  provisions  ex  ratione  fegie, 
have  been  of  necessity  heaped  upon  them  by 
the  courts  of  justice.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
case  with  the  Statute  of^  Frauds,  which  was 
made  by  three  of  the  widest  lawyers  in  the 
rei^  of  Charles  11.,  Sir  M.  Hale  (if  I  remember 
T^ht)  being  one  of  them.* 

A  familiar  illustratioa  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  officials  entrust- 
ed with  the  task  of  drawing  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Suppose  an  order  were  given  to  one 
man  to  consolidate  the  rules  relatinfi:  to  cro- 
quet, cricket,  football,  and  whist  The  first 
requisite  would  be  that  he  should  know  the 
games ;  the  second  that  he  should  have  the 
co-opera(ioQ  of  persons  most  skilled  in  those 
games,  and  the  support  of  the  principal  clubs 
which  play  them.  The  last,  but  not  the 
least,  qualification  would  be  the  faculty  of 
reconciling  inconsistencies,  inventing  new 
rules  when  required,  and  a  power  of  express- 
ing ihe  whole  in  plain  and  unambiguous  lan- 
guage. Such  a  task  would  be  a  difficult 
one ;  yet  the  Bills  of  a  single  session  present 
a  far  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and  a  more 
intricate  set  of  rules,  than  the  supposed  il- 
lostation. 

Proceed  a  ste"*  further,  and  suppose  that 
the  rules  of  cricKefc  had  to  be  approved  by 
a  committee  of  some  500  persons,  not  con- 
sisting of  cricketers  only,  but  containing 
numerous  persons  hating  cricket,  and  desir- 
ous to  subistitute  some  other  ^ame.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  such  rules,  no  wever  care- 
fully prepared,  would  not  be  the  better  for 
the  revision  of  such  a  committee.  Yet  here 
again  the  example  falls  short  of  the  reality. 
A  BiJi  for  the  abolition  of  army  purchase 
has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  military 
Members  in  the  House,  aided  by  everybody 
who  dislikes  the  army,  or  is  opposed  to  the 
Government  of  the  day.     A  Bankruptcy  Bill 

is  a  le^slative  illustratli^  of  the  homely  saying 
that '  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth ' : — 

DarlingUm  Improvement  Act,  1872. 

The  term  *new  building'  means  any  building 
pulled  or  burnt  down  to  or  within  ten  feet  from 
the  aarface  of  the  adjoining  ground.  See  '  Re- 
port of  Board  of  Trade  under  Tramways  Act, 
1870/  &c.,  6tli  February,  1873. 

*  Austin  on  Jurisprudence,  vol.  ii.  p.  871. 


can  scarcely  escape  the  lawyers  unscathed. 
An  Irish  University  Bill,  however  just,  how- 
ever well  considered,  may  readily  be  smoth- 
ered by  the  reluctance  of  one  party  to  sup- 
port it,  and  the  determination  of  another  to 
oppose  it 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  it  may  perhaps 
be  lawful  to  suggest  that  the  criticism  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  outside  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament sometimes  errs  on  the  side  of  sever- 
ity rather  than  on  that  of  mercy.  Judges 
are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  detective 
policemen,  who,  having  to  deal  with  habit- 
ual criminals,  look  upon  every  man  as  a  sus- 
pect if  not  as  a  thief.  So  a  jndge,  dealing 
only  with  Acts  of  Parliament  on  which  dis- 
puted questions  have  arisen,  forgets  the 
ninety-and-nine  good  Acts  which  need  no 
amendment,  and  thinks  that  every  statute 
which  he  has  not  read  will  give  rise  to  a# 
many  questions  as  those  which  he  has  read. 
The  strangest  delusion  is  the  idea  that  legis- 
lation by  reference,  as  it  is  termed,  instead 
of  consolidation,  is  the  outcome  of  negli- 
gence, or  ignorance,  or  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  draftsman.  To  construct  a  Con- 
solidation Bill  is  the  easiest  of  all  legislative 
tasks,  as  little  ability  is  required  to  begin  ah 
ova,  and  proceed  usque  ad  mala.  The  real 
strain  on  the  mind  is  to  annex  the  provisions 
of  entire  Bills,  by  reference,  or  to  transfer 
powers  en  masse.  In  such  Bills  the  writer 
must  bear  constantly  in  his  mind  the  whole 
complex  system  of  law  with  which  he  is 
dealing,  and  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  * 
the  task  he  not  unfrequently  makes  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  existing  laws,  which,  if  he  were  .^ 
sdlowed  to  put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill, 
would  amount  to  a  complete  consolidation 
of  the  law. 

The  real  explanation  is  that  Bills  are  made 
to  pass,  no  less  than  the  razors  mentioned 
by  the  poet  were  made  to  sell;  and  the  real 
difficulty  is  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  a  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Consolidation  Bill  whose 
magnitude  deters  the  House  from  looking 
into  its  provisions,  without  falling  into  the 
Chary bdis  of  a  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Registration  Bill,  which,  while  avoiding  all 
consolidation,  and  making  amendments  in 
the  most  concise  form  by  substituting  new 
words  for  those  intended  to  be  corrected, 
was  denounced  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
^Chinese  puzzle  and  disgraceful.'* 

Passing  from  the  Statute  Law  to  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Common  Law,  we  will  begin 
with  the  Judiciary  Law. 

The  Reports  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  man- 

*  See  *  Report  of  Speeches  in  House  of  Lords  on 
Re<^i8ter  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elec- 
tions Bill,'  June  26, 1878. 
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ner  similar  in  some  degree  to  that  recom- 
mended with  respect  to  the  Statutes.  The 
living  law  must  be  separated  from  the  dead, 
the  useful  from  the  useless.  That  will  be 
done  by  expurgjating  the  Reports,  on  the 
principle  of  stiTidng  out  every  case  that  is 
obsolete  or  overruled,  and  omitting  a  vast 
number  relating  to  the  construction  of  eccen- 
tric wills  and  obscure  agreements,  involving 
contradictions  and  ambiguities  which  from 
the  nature  of  things  can  never  again  occur  in 
combination.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the 
Judiciary  Law  in  force,  let  us  look  closely 
into  it,  with  a- view  to  its  systematic  arrange- 
ment, and  we  shall  find  at  once  that  the 
whole  mass  divides  itself  into  two  distinct 
classes  of  cases,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(rt.)  Cases  which  in  effect  contain  in  them- 
selves a  substantive  judicial  enactment,  or 
binding  proposition  of  law,  differing  only 
from  an  ordinary  enactment  in  that  it  is 
enunciated  by  a  judge  instead  of  by  the 
Legislature. 

(6.)  Cases  which  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  mode  in  which  an  enactment  (using  that 
word  as  comprehending  an  enactment  enun- 
ciated by  a  judge,  as  well  as  one  contained 
in  an  Act  of  parliament)  is  construed  and 
applied  to  the  transactions  of  mankind. 

For  example,  the  negotiability  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  was  determined  by  a  judicial  deci- 
sion, and  this  decision  being  followed,  very 
sooU  passed  into  the  domain  of  settled  law, 
and  when  thus  established  amounted  to  an 
enactment  that  bills  of  exchange  should  be 
negotiable.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  Rees 
V,  Warwick,  2  B.  and  Aid.  113,  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  letter  from  the  drawee  to  the 
,  drawer,  stating  *  your  bill  100^.  shall  have 
attention,'  amounts  to  an  acceptance,  in- 
volves no  general  proposition  of  law,  but 
establishes  what  may  be  called  an  illustrative 
proposition.* 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  these  distinctions, 
the  Reports  should  be  subjected  to  a  double 
process.  First,  all  important  legislative  cases 
should  be  published  separately.  These  cases 
should  be  dealt  with  on  the  principle  of 
^  Smith's  Leading  Cases,'  and  be  explained 
by  numerous  illustrative  examples.  At  the 
same  time  a  digest  should  be  formed  as  a 
further  step  to  dispensing  with  reports  in 
extenso. 

In  preparing  a  digest,  judicial  enactments 
should  be  carefully  separated  from  illustra- 
tive propositions;  or,  in  other  words,  sub- 
stantive law  should  be  divided  from  mere 
illustrations  or  examples  of  law. 


*  See  '  Memorandam  oommunicated  to  the 
Digest  of  Law  Commission  by  the  Parliamentary 
Counsel.' 


Every  judicial  enactment  contained  in  the 
Digest  should  be  followed  by  an  account 
containing  just  so  much  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  which  gave  rise  to  that  enact- 
ment, as  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  compiler  has  or  has  not  accurately 
expressed  the  result.  There  should  be  added 
a  reference  to  a  sufficient  number  of  other 
cases  to  prove  that  the  decision  was  not  an 
isolated  one,  but  was  constantly  acted  on  by 
the  Courts,  and  thereby  acquired  the  consis- 
tency of  settled  law,  and  if  the  judicial  enact- 
ment on  any  point  be  doubtful  the  donbt 
should  be  pointed  oyt,  with  a  short  summary 
of  the  conflicting  cases  on  which  the  doubt 
is  founded. 

The  list  of  illustrative  cases  stated  in  a 
digest  should  comprise  a  reference  to  all  the 
decided  cases  of  any  consequence,  and  here 
again  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
leading  illustrative  cases,  that  is  to  say,  the 
cases  which  stand  on  the  debatable  ground 
between  two  propositions,  and  mark  their 
boundaries,  and  illustrative  cases  of  less  im- 
portance, which  are  mere  repetitions  of  for- 
mer cases  differing  only  in  immaterial  parti- 
culars. The  former  class  should  be  stated  in 
some  detail — ^the  latter  may  be  grouped  un- 
der their  appropriate  leading  cases,  vrith 
either  a  slight  notice  of  their  circumstances, 
or  a  mere  reference  to  the  reports  where  the 
cases  are  to  be  found. 

As  all  or  any  of  these  works  are  com- 
pleted on  any  branch  of  law,  rules  of  Court 
should  be  framed  restricting  the  quotation 
of  cases  in  extenso  to  the  published  leading 
cases,  and  allowing  the  Digest  to  be  cited  in 
support  of  any  proposition  in  place  of  tiie 
cases  themselves.  By  means  such  as  these 
the  existing  judiciary  law  would,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  be  ^reduced  to  a  mode- 
rate compass,  and  the  existing  reports  be 
relegated  to  the  bookshelves  of  the  anti- 
quarian instead  of  cumbering  the  library 
and  emptying  the  pocket  of  the  practising 
lawyer. 

It  will,  however,  be  of  little  avail  to  purify 
the  source  if  we  still  pour  into  the  stream  a 
continuous  pollution.  The  current  reports 
must  be  forthwith  put  upon  a  new  footing. 
Official  reporters  must  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee  of  Law,  and  be  paid  official 
salaries  by  the  Crown.  Such  cases  only 
should  be  reported  as  may  be  determined  to 
contain  some  new  principle  or  some  new 
illustration  of  law,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  an  official  editor,  to  be  exercised  subject 
to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Committee 
of  Law.  Further,  no  case  should  be  cited 
in  any  court  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, unless  it  be  contained  in  the  official  re- 
ports. 
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In  short,  we  must  for  once  go  back  to 
*  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors/  and  issue  the 
reports  after  the  fashion  of  the  earliest  re- 
ports— ^the  year  books.  These  were  com- 
Dosed  by  official  reporters,  and  we  are  told 
Dy  Kent,  in  his  'Commentaries,'  quoting  the 
Preface  to  *  Plpwden's  Reports,'  that  *  the 
CTeat  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  the  year 
books  arose  from  the  manner  m  which  they 
were  composed.  There  were  four  reporters 
appointed  to  that  duty,  and  they  had  a  yearly 
stipend  from  the  Crown  ;  they  used  to  con- 
fer together,  and  the  reports,  beinff  settled 
by  so  many  persons  of  approved  diligence 
and  learning,  deservedly  carried  great  credit 
with  them.'* 

Bacon,  in  his  treatise  intituled  *A  Pro- 
posal for  amending  the  Laws  of  England,' 
after  laying  down  the  rules  for  compiling  a 
digest,  says,  *the  course  being  thus  com- 
piled, then  it  resteth  but  for  youi  Majesty  to 
appoint  some  grave  and  sound  lawyers  with 
some  honourable  stipend  to  be  reporters  for 
the  time  to  come,  and  then  this  is  settled  for 
all  times ;'  and  adds  in  a  note, '  This  consti- 
tution of  reporters  I  obtained  of  the  King, 
after  1  was  Chancellor,  and  there  were  two 
appointed   with  100/.   a   year  a  piece  sti- 
pend.' 

Lastly,  we  must  apply  the  process  of  com- 
pression to  the  Common  Law,  including  the 
doctrines  of  Equity  Jurisprudence.  The 
work  to  be  done  here  is  tolerably  easy.  The 
dd  text-books  must  be  ransacked  for  the 
Common  Law  and  equitable  maxims  strewn 
up  and  down  their  pages,  and  the  result 
must  be  published  in  tlie  form  of  an  Insti- 
tute. Snch  a  book  must,  as  Bacon  says,  '  be 
made  useful  by  good  differences,  ampliations 
and  limitations  warranted  by  good  authori- 
ties, and  this  not  by  raising  up  of  quotations 
and  references,  but  by  discourse  and  deduce- 
ment  in  a  just  tractate.'f 

The  work,  when  completed,  would  be  a 
handbook  of  legal  maxims,  and  would  fur- 
nish an  introduction  to  the  other  compila- 
tions of  the  law. 

Such  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  towards  a 
code — expurgation,  consolidation,  digestion 
of  reports,  and  formation  of  an  Institute  of 
maxims.  Not  that  the  foregoing  operations 
are  to  be  successive :  thev  should  be  con- 
current,  and  each  and  every  of  them  would 
of  itself  be  an  immediate  benefit  to  the 
country.  When  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
cesses have  been  completed  on  any  particular 
subject,  by  taking  one  step  further  we  arrive 
at  a  code  on  that  subject.     Assume  the  sta- 


♦  Vol.  i.  p.  480. 

f  See  Bacon's  treatise  intituled  '  A  Proposal  to 
amend  the  Laws  of  England/ 


tute  law  on  shipping  to  be  consolidated,  take 
out  of  the  Shipping  Digest  the  rules  sup- 
plied by  the  legislative  cases,  and  out  of  the 
institute  of  legal  maxims  the  few  axioms  re- 
lating to  shipping,  add  these  extracts  to  the 
shipping  statute,  and  a  shipping  code  is  com- 
pleted. Go  through  the  same  process  with 
any  other  branch  of  the  law — mortgages, 
bills  of  exchange,  or  otherwise — and  a  code 
of  that  branch  will  be  obtained ;  exhaust  all 
the  branches  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
whole  law  of  England  is  codified.  How  far 
off  such  a  consummation  may  be,  is  best 
known  to  those  who  are  most  desirous  of 
attaining  such  an  end,  and  yet  best  acquaint- 
ed with  its  difficulties.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain— that  no  code  iS,  or  ever  ought  to  be, 
final  That  it  is  not  so  in  fact,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  circumstances  of  every 
code  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  *  Greater 
changes  took  place  in  a  few  years  in  the 
laws  of  jurisprudence  of  Justinian,'  says 
Montesquieu,*  'than  in  the  three  hundred 
years  of  the  French  monarchy  immediately 
preceding  my  time ;  and  those  changes  were 
so  incessant  and  so  trifling,  that  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  Emperor  can  only  be  explained 
by  having  recourse  to  the  secret  history  of 
Procopius,  where  he  is  charged  with  having 
sold  equally  his  judgments  and  his  laws.' 
The  monarchical  law  of  France  thus  praised, 
by  Montesquieu  was  supplanted  by  the  Code 
Napol6on  ;  yet  that  code  has  had  no  better 
fate,  as  respects  finality,  than  the  previous 
work  of  Justinian.  It  amounted  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  code  of  principles,  which  was 
immediately  supplemented  oy  innumerable 
commentaries ;  so  that  a  French  writer  ap- 
plies to  modem  French  law  the  expression 
which  he  says  Eusebius  applied  to  the 
Roman  Law,  *  That  the  commentaries  alone 
on  the  French  law  would  have  formed  loads 
for  many  camels.'  And  the  same  writer 
might  further  have  stated,  with  truth,  that 
the  additions  made  to  the  Code  by  subse- 
quent legislation  greatly  exceed  in  bulk  the 
original  Code.  The  Prussian  Code  also  fur- 
nishes another  example  of  the  same  muta- 
bility, as  lai^e  volumes  of  additions  and  ex- 
planations have  been  added  to  it  since  it  was 
nrst  promulgated.  In  fact,  as  Kent  says,f 
*  The  necessity  for  change  in  a  code  lies  in 
the  nature  of  things,  of  our  mind  and  of  our 
language.  No  code  can  provide  for  all  spe- 
cific cases,  or  be  so  constructed  as  to  close 
all  further  inquiry.'  That  a  code  ought  not 
to  be  final,  would  seem  to  follow  from  the 
obvious  truism  that  laws  ought  to  be  accom- 


*  MoDtesqaieo,  '  Grandeur  et  D^dence  des 
Romains/  c  20. 
f  *  Commentaries/  vol.  i.  p.  469. 
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modated  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  tbe 
people,  and  that  as  human  habits  and  haman 
wants  change,  law  must  also  change,  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  habits  and  wants  of  the 
people  over  which  it  is  dominant  Law  is 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  law,  and  an 
immntable  law  is  but  a  form  of  Procrustean 
tyranny. 

The  last  subject  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  Law  Reform,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
the  most  important,  is  that  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion. 

Stephenson  could  as  easily  have  built  the 
tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  with- 
out skilled  workmen,  as  a  Government  make 
a  Consolidation  Bill,  a  Digest,  an  Institute 
of  maxims,  and  a  code,  or  any  of  such  works, 
without  educated  and  trained  draftsmen. 
Yet  where  are  such  men  to  be  found  ?  The 
composition  of  Acts  of  Parliament  requires 
a  great  command  of  English,  and  at  the  same 
time  differs  from  all  other  composition. 
Every  sentence  can  and  should  be  framed  ac- 
cording to  special  rules ;  but  the  application 
of  such  rules  in  each  particular  case  can  only 
be  determined  by  practice. 

Again,  an  alteration  of  the  laws,  or  a  con- 
solidation of  the  laws,  cannot  be  safely  effect- 
ed unless  the  draftsman  is  acquainted,  not 
only  with  the  history  of  the  law  to  be  altered, 
but  with  the  history  of  all  kindred  branches 
of  the  law.  English  law  has  by  degrees  in- 
terwoven itself  with  all  the  social  needs  of 
Englishmen,  and  must  be  studied  in  English 
History.  For  example,  nothing  would  seem 
easier  than  to  consolidate  the  Acts  relating 
to  penal  servitude ;  yet  what  is  the  fact  ? 
The  law  of  penal  servitude  rests  on  the  law 
of  transportation,  and  the  law  of  transporta- 
tion on  the  old  doctrines  relating  to  clergy- 
able offences ;  so  that  to  compose  accurately 
A  few  sentences  describing  the  law  of  penal 
servitude  involves  in  effect  a  thorough 
Icnowledge  of  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
both  ancient  and  modem. 

Compare  these  supposed  requirements 
with  the  practical  knowledge  of  lawyers.  A 
man  constantly  passes  from  his  pupilage  to 
the  bar,  from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  without 
drawing  a  single  clause  in  a  form  which 
could  be  useful  as  a  Parliamentary  precedent. 
His  knowledge  is  confined  to  Nisi  Prius  law 
and  Greaves's  Consolidation  Acts,  and  he  re- 
gards the  old  law  with  much  the  same  con- 
tempt with  which  Sir  William  Armstrong 
probablv  looks  on  a  culverin  of  Elizabeth's 
time.  The  remedy  for  these  things  is  not  to 
be  found  in  giving  young  Englishmen  an 
imperfect  smattering  of  Roman  law.  Let 
them  be  taught  English  law,  historically 
tracing  each  doctrine  back  to  its  origin,  and 
when  they  are  fully  imbued  with  the  grand 


spirit  of  English  legislation,  they  will  be 
eager  and  willing  to  put  it  into  a  more  at- 
tractive form,  as  an  example  to  other  nations, 
instead  of  learning  to  despise  its  real  merits, 
on  account  of  its  uncouth  shape. 

Roman  law  here  and  there,  notably  in  re- 
lation to  guardianship  and  adoption,  may 
perhaps  furnish  a  model  for  English  law; 
but  its  substance  is  alien  to  English  institu- 
tions. English  liberty  and  English  law  are 
plants  of  native  growth,  products  of  no  for- 
eign soil.  Their  roots  are  found  not  in  the 
trim  latinity,  the  exactness,  the  subtlety  of 
Csesarian  constitutions,  but  in  the  rude 
Gothicism  and  broad  practical  rule  of  the 
Barons  of  England.  'Nullus  liber  homo 
capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur  aut  disseisiatur  de 
libero  tenemento  suo,  vel  libcrtatibus  vel  li- 
beris  consuetudinibus  suis,  aXit  utlegetur,  aut 
exulet,  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nee 
super  eum  ibimus,  nee  super  eum  mittemus 
nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel 
per  legem  terrse.  Nulli  venderaus,  nulli  ne- 
gabimus  aut  differemus   rectum  vel  justi- 
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ciam. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  put  on  the  shelf  as 
unsuited  to  our  times  those  title  deeds  of  the 
olden  time  in  days  when  Acts  of  Parliament 
*  bristle  with  misdemeanours,'!  and  when 
clauses  imposing  heavy  summary  penalties, 
establishing  an  army  of  inspectors,  and  con- 
taining all  the  machinery  of  paternal  and 
maternal  legislation  pass  unchallenged  and 
unheeded  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

Hear  further  what  Bacon,  no  prejudiced 
admirer,  says  of  English  law  : — 

*  The  laws  of  England  commend  themsoWes 
best  to  them  that  understand  them ;  certainly 
they  are  wise,  they  are  just  and  moderate 
laws ;  they  give  to  God,  they  give  to  CaBsar, 
they  give  to  the  subjects  that  which  appe^ 
taineth.  It  is  true  they  are  mixed  as  our  lan- 
guage, compounded  of  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
I>anish,  and  Norman  customs ;  and  as  our  lan- 
guage is  so  much  the  richer,  so  the  laws  are 
the  more  complete. '{ 

Let  a  law  pupil,  then,  learn  not  to  despise 
his  birthright  of  English  law.     Further,  that 

•  Majrna  Charta,  25  Ed.  I.  Rec.  Ed.,  9  Henry  IIL 
in  Ruffhead'8  Edition.  '  No  freeman  shall  be  ar 
rested  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseissed  of  his  free* 
hold  <fr  liberties  or  free  castoiDS,  or  be  outlawed 
or  exiled,  or  be  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will 
we  pass  over  him  (i.«.  distrain  upon  his  goods), 
nor  send  over  him  \%.e.  issae  process  asfainst  biin), 
except  in  pursaance  of  a  legfal  judgment  of  his 
equals  (i'.«.  of  the  free  suitors  in  the  Local  Court), 
or  of  the  law  of  the  land  (as  administered  in  the 
King's  Court).  To  no  man  will  we^  sell,  to  no 
man  will  we  deny  or  delay  right  or  justice.' 

t  See  speech  of  Mr.  Henley  on  the  Parliament- 
ary and  Municipal  Elections  Bill,  April  15, 1873. 

X  See  treatise  intituled  *  A  Proposal  to  amend 
the  Laws  of  England.' 
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he  may  do  justice  to  that  law,  let  him  be 
taught  the  trae  principles  of  legal  composi- 
doB.  In  whatever  path  of  life  he  may 
tread,  such  knowledge  is  useful ;  to  the  legis- 
lator and  the  draftsman  it  is  indispensable. 
^The  upshot  of  our  observations  is  briefly 
as  follows  : — 

1.  A  code  is  the  most  complete  form  in 
which  the  law  of  a  country  can  be  presented. 

9.  A  code  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  Law 
Reform. 

d.  The  bulk  oi  English  law  is  so  vast,  that 
it  does  not  admit  of  being  codified  as  a 
whole  until  it  has  previously  been  collected, 
sifted,  and  otherwise  put  in  a  form  adapted 
for  codification. 

4.  These  preliminary  processes  can  only 
be  effected  by  competent  men  under  compe- 
tent control. 

5.  The  first  practical  step  is  to  establish  a 
department  of  the  Government  charged  with 
the  duty  of  putting  in  shape  the  existing  law 
and  GoperiDtending  current  legislation. 

6,  The  second  practical  step  is  to  consoli- 
date the  existing  statutory  law. 

7.  The  third,  practical  step  is  to  consoli- 
date the  common  law  and  judiciary  law,  by 
publishing  an  institute  of  common-law  ax- 
ioms, a  collection  of  leading  cases,  a  digest 
of  other  cases  arranged  on  the  principle  of 
separating  legislative  or  leading  from  illus- 
trative cases — of  eliminating  from  each  lead- 
ing case  its  maxim,  and  placing  under  it,  in 
tb«  shortest  possible  form,  the  cases  illustra- 
tive of  that  maxim. 

8.  Current  reporting  must  be  conducted 
by  official  reporters. 

9.  A  code  may  be  readily  constructed  on 
•ny  branch  of  law,  by  adding  to  a  consoli- 
dating statute  maxims  found  in  the  institute 
of  maxims  or  the  digest  of  cases. 

10.  Finality  must  not  be  aimed  at  in  a 
code. 

11.  An  improvement  in  legal  education  is 
rcemred. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  Law  reform  is  not  one  of  those  *  burn- 
ing '  questions  *  about  which  men  are  terribly 
in  earnest,'  which  take^,  no  denial  and  brook 
no  delay.  The  outside  world  care  little  for 
lawyers  or  law ;  they  regard  both  as  neces- 
sary evils,  to  be  avoided  if  practicable,  to  be 
got  rid  of,  when  inevitable,  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Thus  much  being  admitted,  let  us 
not  be  misinterpreted  or  supposed  to  under- 
rate the  value  or  overlook  the  urgency  of 
taking  steps  to  simplify  our  laws.  Law  re- 
form excites  no  enthusiasm,  because  nobody 
is  enthusiastic  in  a  cause  which  he  does  not 
onderstand ;  and  for  this  ignorance  lawyers 
and  law  reformers  are  in  the  main  responsi- 
ble.    Ldke  the  priests  of  Isis,  lawyers  make  a 


mystery  of  everything,  and  in  describing  the 
most  ordinary  legal  incidents  delight  to  use  a 
technical  jargon  deficient  alike  in  precision 
and  elegance,  and  possessing  no  recommend- 
ation except  that  of  unintelligibility  to  the 
uninitiated.  Law  reformers  are  not  behind 
the  lawyers  in  mysticism.  They  darken 
knowledge  by  proposing  schemes  of  codifi- 
cation so  comprehensive  that  no  human  in- 
telligence can  grasp  them  in  their  entirety, 
and  by  discoursing  of  *  primary  rights '  and 
*  sanctioning  rights,'  of  *  universities  of 
rights,'  and  so  forth,  instead  of  condescend- 
ing to  tell  of  rights  of  persons  and  rights  of 
property,  of  civil  injuries  and  criminal  offen- 
ces. Once  bring  down  Themis  from  the 
heights  of  science  to  the  level  of  common 
sense,  open  the  door  of  her  temple  to  the 
people,  let  the  law  be  read  in  Hhe  vulgar 
tongue,'  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest 
in  Law  reform.  Men  will  see  how  closely  it 
concerns  them  to  know  accurately  the  terms 
on  which  they  can  assert  their  rights  and 
avenge  their  wrongs,  and  will  be  grateful  to 
those  who  have  placed  such  knowledge 
within  their  reach  and  freed  them  from  the 
craft  (as  they  deem  it)  of  lawyers  and  the 
trammels  of  legal  superstition. 

Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  are  said 
to  be  in  want  of  a  policy  :  they  have  not  far 
to  look.  Let  them  unite  in  adopting  the 
policy  of  simplification  of  the  law — ^they  will 
reap  their  reward.  •  Men  are  loyal  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  law-abiding ;  they  are  law- 
abiding  in  proportion  as  they  understand  and 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  rules  by  which 
they  are  governed.  Uncertainty  b^ets 
doubt;  doubt  is  the  parent  of  discontent, 
precipitation,  and  fear. 


Art.  IIL — Personal  Recollections  of  Mrs., 
Somerville.     By  her  Daughter,   Martha 
Somerville.  .  London,  1873. 

*  Wb  shall  never  certainly  know,  though  it 
may  be  that  hereafter  we  shall  be  able  to 
guess,  what  Science  lost,  through  the  all  but 
utter  neglect  of  the  unusual  powers  of  Mary 
Fairfax's  mind.'  * 

In  entering  this  observation  in  the  Obitu- 
ary of  the  Astronomical  Society,  the  distin- 
fiiished  Secretary  naturally  regarded  Mrs. 
omerville's  earlv  training  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  gams  and   losses  of  Science. 

* '  Monthly  Noticee  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society/  February.  1873.  Reprinted  in  '  Light 
Science  for  Leisure  Hours,*  by  Richard  A.  Proc- 
tor.   Pp.  2-13. 
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Readers  ef  the  book  before  us  will  probably 
be  tempted  rather  to  consider  it  from  that  of 
the  interests  of  the  woman  herself,  who  re- 
veals herself  therein  as  so  singularly  blessed 
in  mind,  heart,  and  circumstances ;  and  to 
conclude  that,  ^^r  all,  it  could  not  be  a  yery 
bad  education  which  left  its  recipient  to 
write  its  playful  history  fourscore  years  after- 
wards with  undimmed  eyes,  unclouded  intcl- 
lect,  and  unwavering  faith.  These  *  Recol- 
lections^ are,  indeed,  the  best  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  no  education  can  be  wholly 
defective  which  leaves  Youth  and  Nature 
together ;  and  none  deserving  to  be  called 
complete  which  keeps  them  asunder.  .  Sun 
and  air,  sea^shore  and  mountain-side,  trees, 
flowers,  shells  and  animals,  are  the  very  best 
of  all  primers  and  manuals,  and  these  Mary 
Fairfax  was  happily  permitted  to  con  in  un- 
restrained freedom,  even  while  the  gallant 
old  Admiral,  her  father,  peremptorily  shut 
up  her  Euclid,  observing  to  her  mother, 
*  JPeg,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this,  or  we  shall 
have  Mary  in  a  straight-jacket.  There  was 
X.,  who  went  mad  about  the  longitude  I ' 
The  opposite  mistake,  when  book-learning  is 
crammed  into  the  over-tasked  brain  of  a 
child  never  allowed  to  ramble  in  the  woods 
and '  paiddle  i'  the  bum,'  is  beyond  all  doubt 
or  question  infinitely  the  worst  of  the  two. 
Let  us  recall  poor  Margaret  Fuller's  account 
of  her  miserable  education,  and  then  judge 
whether  a  *  little  wholesome  neglect,'  such  as 
Mary  Fairfax  enjoyed  on  the  Links  of  Burnt- 
island, was  not  immeasurably  preferable : — 

*My  father  instructed  me  himself,  and 
thought  to  gain  time  by  bringing  forward  the 
intellect  as  early  as  possible.  Frequently  I  was 
sent  to  bed  several  hours  too  late,  with  nerves 
unnaturally  stimulated ;  the  consequence  was, 
a  premature  development  of  the  brain,  which 
made  me  a  youthful  prodigy  by  day,  and  by 
night  a  victim  of  spectral  illusions,  nightmare, 
and  somnambulism,  which  at  the  time  prevented 
the  development  of  my  bodily  powers  and 
diecked  my  growth,  while  later  they  induced 
continual  headache  and  nervous  affections  of  all 
kinds,  and  will  Purely  bring  me  to  a  premature 
grave.  My  aunts  cried  out  upon  the  *^  spoiled 
child,"  who  was  never  willing  to  go  to  bed. 
They  did  not  know  that  as  soon  as  the 
light  was  taken  away  she  seemed  to  see 
colossal  faces  advancing  slowly  towards  her, 
the  eyes  dilating,  and  each  feature  swelling 
loathsomely.  They  did  not  know  that  when 
at  last  she  went  to  sleep  it  was  to  dream 
(as  she  had  just  read  in  her  Virgil)  of  being 
among  trees  that  dripped  with  blood  where 
she  walked,  and  could  not  get  out ;  while  the 
blood  became  a  pool,  and  plashed  over  her  feet, 
and  rose  till  she  dreamed  it  would  reach  her 
lips.** 


*  *  Memoirs  of  Marg^t  Fuller  Ossoli/  p.  253. 


And  all  this  at  eight  years  old  1  Of  coorae, 
the  provoking  thing  is,  that  parents  not 
otherwise  positively  imbecile,  should  choose 
either  extreme,  and  leave  a  mind  like  Mary 
Fairfax's  thirsting  for  a  few  drops  of  know- 
ledge, while  they  pour  it  down  the  throat  of 
another,  like  Margaret  Fuller,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  water-torture  of  Madame 
BrinviUiers.  Such  blunders  are  not  infre- 
quent in  the  treatment  of  boys,  as  the  auto- 
biography of  Mr.  Mill  may  exemplify,  but 
we  might  be  tempted  to  think  a  girl  must 
be  a  recently-developed  variety  of  the 
human  species,  the  laws  of  whose  physical 
and  mental  constitution '  are  as  yet  unex- 
plored ;  so  persistently  do  alternate  genera- 
tions of  her  teacl^ers  oscillate  from  one  ex- 
travagance to  another  in  her  education. 

Miss  Somerville,  in  introducing  her 
mother's  *  Recollections '  observes  that  *  The 
life  of  a  woman  entirely  devoted  to  her 
family  duties  and  to  scientific  pursuits  affords 
little  scope  for  a  biography.  There  are  in 
it  neither  stirring  events  nor  brilliant  de«ds 
to  record.'  Certainly,  if  the  special  inte- 
rest of  biographies  lies  in  such  matters,  and 
the  memoirs  of  each  individual  be  but  a 
morsel,  more  or  less  gUttering,  in  the  great 
mosaic  of  history,  Mary  Somerville's  long, 
spotless,  and  unobtrusive  life,  was  scarcefy 
worth  recording.  If,  however,  as  we  hold, 
on  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  charm  and  use 
of  the  delightful  class  of  books  in  question 
is,  that  they  give  us  glimpses  into  human 
nature,  not  bird's-eye  views  of  senates  and 
battlefields, — if  a  biography  be  to  a  history 
what  the  painting  of  a  flower  is  to  a  treatise 
on  botany, — then  we  are  sure  Miss  Somer- 
ville has  done  wisely  to  dismiss  the  hesita- 
tion  which  she  says  she  experienced  regard- 
ing  the  publication  of  these  *  Recollections.' 
They  give  the  freshest,  simplest  picture 
imaginable  of  a  character  which,  if  the 
world  were  a  good  deal  wiser  and  happier 
than  it  is,  would  still  be  (as  Mary  Fairfax's 
Scotch  kinsfolk  would  say)  *  good  for  sair 
e'en  to  look  upon.'  Amid  all  the  shallow 
pretentiousness  of  this  and  every  age,  we 
could  ill  have  a^orded  to  let  slip  the  memory 
of  one  who  exhibited,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  converse  of  these  characteristics,  and 
whose  life  was  the  refutation  of  two  of  the 
most  disheartening  of  modem  doctrines — to 
wit,  that  the  highest  culture  of  one  faculty 
of  human  nature  involves  the  starvation  of 
the  rest;  and  that  it  is  impossible,  at  the 
present  stage  of  science,  for  a  great  Intellect 
to  retain  a  great  Faith. 

We  shall  hope  to  offer  evidence  enough 
-tj(4bA  justice  of  these  assertions  in  pass-- 
ing  ligM^  through  the  *  Recollections,'  and 
adding  to  \them  a  few  letters  and  remiaia- 
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cences  from  private  sources.      Before  pro- 
oeediDg  to  this  task,  we  need  only  briefly 
rraoark  that  Miss  Somerville  has  aone  her 
part,  in  introdacing  and  weaving  together 
the  papers  and  letters  in  her  possession,  with 
excelknt  tact  and  judgment.     The  besetting 
sins  of   biographies  written  by  affectionate 
relatiyes — ^the  insertion  of  a  mass  of  details 
of  little  or  no  interest  to  the  world  at  large, 
or  eke  the  exposure  of  matters  too  sacred 
for  publication — have  both  been   avoided. 
The  '  Recollections '  are  each  amusing,  pic- 
taresque,  or  instructive ;  and  the  letters  in- 
troduced among  them,  whether  written  by 
Mrsw  Somerville  herself,  or  addressed  to  her 
by  her  friends    Herschel,  Far^ay,   Hum- 
boldt, Broogham,    &c.,    possess   generally 
some  interest  apart  from  the  writers^  names. 
At  the  close  of  the  volume  we  feel  that  we 
have  had  too  few,  rather  than  too  many,  of 
the  relics  of  so  rich  a  life.      Her  daughter 
has  been   somewhat  avaricious  as  regards 
t^iem,  and,  so  far  as  her  own  share  in  the 
book  is  concerned,  has  written  as  little  as  it 
was  posMible    to    do   while   conveying  the 
needfol  facts  and  stringing  her  beads  into  a 
efaaiD.    ^Tarrow,  however,  as  is  the  margin 
which  Miss   Somerville   has  given  to  her 
w(»k,  it  affords  her  mother's  reminiscences 
just  their  appropriate  setting,  and,  in  read- 
ing the  few  sentences  in  which  she  describes 
her  habits  and  looks,  and  certain  traits  of 
her  character,  we  are  vividly  reramded  of 
the  milieu  of  tender  affection  and  reverence 
(none  the  less  deep  because  often  playful) 
wherein  was  passed  that  singularly  blessed 
old  age.     Numberless  expressions,   indeed, 
in  Mrs.  SomerviUe's  letters  and   *Reco]lec- 
tioQs,^  witness  how  successful  were  the  filial 
and  conjugal   devotion   which   surrounded 
her  in  making  the  long  evening  of  her  life 
ahnost  cloudlessly  happy ;  and  if  we  owed 
Miss  Somerville  no  other  debt,  we  should  be 
glad  thus  to  learn  how  little  the  most  ex- 
ceptional intellectual  gifts,  devoted  to  a  pe- 
caiiarij  dry  order  of  studies,  interfere  with 
domestic  affection.      Far  from  forming  an 
obstacJe  lo  the  way,  or  keeping  Mrs.  Som- 
erviJJe  at  a  distance  from  her  husband  and 
children,  it  is  obvious  that  they  introduced 
additional  ties   of   sympathy  and    respect 
into  their  relations,  and  that  the  wife  and 
mother  was  all  the  more  deariy  cherished 
because  she  was  a  great  deal  else  beside  a 
good  wife  and  an  affectionate  parent 

The  Saxon  name  of  Fairfax  (Fair  head- 
of-hair)  is  one  of.  those  which  crop  up  at 
btenrais  down  the  whole  path  of  English 
history.  InFerdinando  (first  Lord  Fairfax 
of  Cameron)  it  came  to  the  front  at  Marston 
Moor,  and  again  in  Sir  Thomas,  second 
Lord  Fairfax,  Commander-in-Chief  of   the 


Parliamentary  Forces,  at  Naseby.  Acer^ 
tain  Richard  Fairfax,  of  Walton,  ancestor 
of  all  the  known  branches  of  the  family, 
counted  before  him  eight  generations  of 
squires  seated  at  Walton,  and  himself  be- 
came a  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  From  him 
came  Sir  William  Fairfax  of  Walton 
(whose  descendants  were  ennobled  as  Vis- 
counts Fairfax  of  Emlyn,  now  represented 
by  the  Fairfaxes  of  GUling  Castle,  York- 
shire), and  a  younger  son  and  grandson, 
successively  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  From  the 
elder  son  of  the  latter  (disinherited  for  as- 
sisting in  the  sack  of  Rome),  came  the 
gallant  Fairfaxes  of  Cameron  above  n>en- 
tioned ;  and  from  the  younger  son,  Gabriel, 
who  inherited  Walton,  the  Fairfaxes  of 
Steeton,  one  of  whom,  Robert  Fairfax,  -  of 
Newton  Kyme,  was  Vice- Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Mrs.  SomerviUe's  father,  Admiral  Sir 
William  Fairfax  (son  of  Joseph  Fairfax,  of 
Bagshot,  who  served  in  the  army  in  1V46), 
was  no  unworthy  scion  of  this  old  stocK, 
and  seems  to  have  exemplified  pretty  nearly 
to  the  life  the  popular  ideal  of  a  gallant 
and  pious  sailor  of  the  Pre-Education 
epoch,  when  Dibdin  sang  and  Competitive 
Examinations  were  yet  undreamed  of. 
Sent  to  sea  as  a  midshipman  at  ten  years 
old,  there  was  little  fear  that  he  would 
ever  '  go  mad  about  the  longitude ; '  but  he 
was,  as  his  daughter  lovingly  describes  him, 
'  of  a  brave  and  noble  nature  ;  a  perfect 
gentleman  both  in  appearance  and  charac- 
ter.' As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  also  a 
fierce  old  Tory;  and  once,  hearing  little 
Mary,  with  infantine  levity,  expressing  a 
wish  that  men  would  discard  pigtails,  the 
Admiral,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
viewed  those  appendages  as  the  veiy  insignia 
of  loyalty  to  Cnurch  and  King,  thundered 

out,  *By.G J  when  a  man  cuts  off  his 

queue  his  head  should  go  with  it ! '  When 
it  came,  however,  to  fighting  the  French  at 
the  terrible  odds  of  Camperdown,  saving 
his  ships  in  a  storm  wherein  all  the  other  * 
vessels  in  sight  foundered,  and  dealing 
with  the  perilous  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  WiE- 
liam  Fairfax  proved  such  an  officer  as  Eng- 
land may  rejoice  to  find  standing  under  her 
flag  at  any  hour  of  difficulty,  even  among 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  closest 
sieve  of  competitive  examination,  fitly 
mated  with  this  brave  sailor,  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Charters,  was,  we  are 
told,  *  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  great 
strength  of  expression,  exceedingly  distin- 
guished and  ladylike  in  appearance  and 
manners,  very  sincere  and  devout  in  her  reli- 
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gion,'  and  'seldom  reading  anything  but 
the  Bible  and  the  nevrspaper.'  Of  this 
worthy  couple  four  children  were  born  ; 
Samuel,  who  died  young  in  India ;  Henry, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  received  a  baronetcy  *  for  his 
services;  and  two  daughters,  Mary,  the 
authoress  of  the  *  Connection  of  the  Phys- 
ical Sciences,'  and  Margaret,  who  died  in 
early  life.  Seldom  could  the  much  misused 
word  *  well-bom'  be  more  justly  applied 
than  to  one  who  came  of  such  a  stock,  and 
was  blessed  with  parents  so  qaalified  to 
transmit  vigour  and  healthfulness  of  body 
and  mind;  yet  no  theory  of  Hereditary 
Grenius  hitherto  broached  will  help  us 
altogether  to  fathom  the  subtle  causes  which 
in  a  brave  and  honourable,  but  wholly  un- 
literary  and  unscientific  family,  suddenly 
produced  a  woman  dowered  with  the  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  of  Mary  Fairfax  for  the 
most  recondite  process  of  mathematical  re- 
search. Whether  any  female  brain,  except, 
perhaps,  Hypatia's  or  Caroline  Herschel's 
(both  daughters  of  men  of  science),  has 
ever  possessed  equal  ability  of  the  same 
peculiar  and  specialised  kind  cannot  be 
affirmed ;  but  in  any  case  the  phenomenon 
deserves  to  be  added  to  the  instances  which 
our  present  theories  fail  to  explain.  Nor 
was  there,  seemingly,  even  any  particular 
physiological  adaptation  for  unusually  heavy 
work  in  the  organ  in  which  it  was  so  long 
and  so  vigorously  carried  on.  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  head  was  rather  smaller  than^those  of 
other  women  of  her  moderate  height,  and 
the  impression  which  its  form  conveyed  was 
that  of  extreme  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
elevation  of  character  rather  than  of  power. 
Head,  countenance,  figure,  manners,  all  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  gentle,  intelli- 
gent, well-bred  lady  who  talked  so  pleasantly 
in  society,  painted  such  pretty  pictures,  touclj- 
ed  the  piano  with  such  tast«,  and  worked  such 
lovely  embroidery.  They  all  seemed,  from 
first  to  last,  unaccountable,  as  the  outward 
signalement  of  the  mind  which  in  its  prime 
wrought  out  *  the  Mechanism  of  the  Hea- 
^  vens ;'  and  at  ninety-two  toyed  with  Quater- 
nions for  recreation,  as  other  old  women  are 
wont  to  knit  antimacassars  and  play  at 
patience. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Hans  Andersen's 
delightful  fable,  and  are  ready  to  concede 
that  when  a  young  swan  happens  to  be 
hatched  iu  a  brood  wherein  only  farmyard 
fowls  are  anticipated,  it  is  natural  that 
nobody  should  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
We  cannot  blame  the  stout  old  Admiral, 


*  Inherited  by  his  son,  now  iivinor,  Sir  William 
George  Herbert  Taylor  Fairfax,  Bart. 


for  whose  memory  his  daughter  cherished 
the  tenderest  affection,  because  it  never 
once  entered  his  pigtail-decorated  head  that 
Providence  had  .dropped  a  genius  into  the 
little  nest  at  Burntisland,  wherein  he  rested 
now  and  then  for  a  few  months  between  his 
voyages  and  battles ;  and  as  to  good  Lady 
Fairfax,  her  notions  of  what  a  girl  could  or 
should  be  taught  clearly  did  not  far  trans- 
cend   the    dictum   of   the   Chinese     sage: 

*  The  glory  of  a  man  is  knowledge,  but  the 
glory  of  a  woman  is  to  renounce  know- 
ledge.' There  was,  however,  one  kind  of 
wisdom  which  she  did  not  nesrlect  to  teach 
— that  which,  of  all  others,  it  belongs  to  a 
mother  to  give,  and  whose  lack  it  is  so  hard 
for  any  later  tutorship  to  supply— the 
blessed  Tradition  of  Prayer.  *  My  mother/ 
says  Mrs.  Somerville,  -^taugbt  roe  to  read 
the  Bible  and  to  say  my  prayei-s ;  otherwise 
she  allowed  me  to  grow  up  a  wild  creature.' 
The  ignorance  so  left  was  soon  dispelled; 
the  knowledge  so  given  lighted  up  the  long 
vista  of  the  life  of  fourscore  vears  and  ten, 

*  shining  unto  the  perfect  day.' 

Mrs.  Somerville  was  bom  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1780.  There  was  an  anden 
regime  of  manners  and  ideas  in  the  British 
Isles  in  those  days,  no  less  than  in  France, 
and  if  the  revolution  which  has*  overthrown 
it  here  has  been  slow  and  bloodless,  it  has 
been  scarcely  less  thorough  a  turning  of  the 
wheel,  albeit  neither  kings  nor  rulers  have 
been  crushed  beneath.  For  one  feature  of 
the  bygone  order  of  things  which  had  no 
little  importance  in  Mary  Fairfax's  early 
destiny,  a  phase  of  life  was  then  very  com* 
mon  which  is  now  exceedingly  rare,  and 
perhaps  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  quiet  old 
towns  in  France  and  Germany.  We  may 
describe  it  as  that  of  High-bred  Frugahty. 
Well-born  people  might  be  poor,  and  might 
live  with  the  strictest  parsimony  an^  eke  out 
their  scanty  means  by  self-help  and  con- 
trivances of  a  sort  which  would  expose 
them  to  the  unmitisrated  derision  of  the 
modem  kitchen,  and  yet  nevertheless,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  take  their  place  idways 
and  eyerywhere  among  the  best  in  the 
land.  In  many  of  the  provincial  centres 
(Bath  and  Edinburgh  as  special  examples) 
the  whole  arrangements  of  society  seem 
to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  these 
poverty-suffering  but  not  poverty-stricken 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  so  long  as  the  man  could  keep  one 
dress-coat,  and  the  woman  makeup  a  muslin 
dress  at  remote  intervals,  there  were  few 
social  pleasures  out  of  their  reach.  There 
is  no  use  in  regretting  a  state  of  manners 
which  belonged  to  a  wholly  different  fltag:e 
of  political  and  commercial  progress ;  but  it 
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can  hardly  be  set  dowu  to  the  credit  side  of 
our  balance  of  happiness  that  in  the  place  of 
this    bij^h-bred  Frugality  we  have  an  all- 
pervading  and  essentially  low-bred  Waste- 
fulness as  regards  domestic  life,  and  habits 
of  hixnry  which  prohibits  social  pleasures  to 
thousands  of  persons  eminently  qualified  to 
paitake  and  diffuse  them.     In  Mary  Fairfax's 
youth,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  ancien 
r^ime  still  prevailed  in  England,  and   still 
more  rigidly  in  Scotland.     Her  whole  early 
life  to  the  time  of  her  second  marriage  was 
soenX,  under  restrictions  which  enforced  the 
sunplest   possible  mode   of  living  and  the 
utmost  limitation  of  indulgences ;  but  none 
the  less  she  possessed  the  supreme  advan- 
tage of  associating  with  refined  and   high- 
minded  people,  and  with  the  persons  most 
distinguished  in  her  country  for  genius  and 
culture.     Home  and  Blair  and  'Walter  Scott 
are    unong    the    familiar    names    in    her 
parentis  circle,  and  her  uncle,  Dr.  SomerviUe 
(whose  son  she  afterwards  married),  seems 
to  have  been    one   of  the  most  able  and 
enlightened  men  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  pretty  picture  that  of  the  delicate- 
}j'tnou\ded   and    exquisitely  fair  little  girl, 
to  whose  young  brain  every  fresh  sight  and 
sound  was  the  spring  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion, rambling,  as  she  describes  herself,  alone 
and  free  as  the  wind,  about  the  fields  and 
shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.     We  may  fancy 
her  about  the  vears  1786-1790  from  five  to 
ten  years  old,  bounding  over  the  ' Links'  of 
Burntisland,  then   a  lonely  spot,  with   the 
^rt  grass  growing  where  the  poor  people 
had  right  of  pasturage,  and  low  hills  covered 
with  gorse  and  heather,  running  down  to  a 
long  stretch  of  sandy  beach.     Her  father's 
house  had  a  garden  where  beautiful  flowers 
were  cultivated,  and  which  terminated  in  a 
ledge  of  low  black  rocks  washed  by  the  sea, 
•ad  in   the   hollows    of  these   rocks,   and 
among  the  gorse  and  the  heather,  and  along 
the  Kuidy  shore,  little   Mary   Fairfax  was 
never  tired  of  searching  for  shells  and  flowers 
and  seaweeds  and  all  the  living  things  of  air 
and  water  to  be  found  therein.    With  the  sim- 
ple iSshioof  people  living  around  she  seems  also 
to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  friendliest  in- 
timacy, and  to  have  taken  extreme  interest 
in  all  their  quaint  old-world  customs :   the 
fish-wives  selling  her  brother  a  dozen  oysters 
for  a  halfpenny,  and  claiming  a  kiss  for  the 
thirteenth ;  the  '  gaberlunzie'  men,  with  their 
licence  for  begging ;  the  *  howdies '  presiding 
over  the  distribution  of  hot  ale  and  '  scones ' 
on  the  occasion  of  a  birth,  and  the  '  passing 
bell,'  followed  by  the  cry  of  *  Oyez,  which 
6^11  announced  the  moment   of  a   death, 
llien  for  home  amusements  there  were  feed- 
ing the  birds  and  bottling  gooseberries,  and 


reading  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  and  *  Robin- 
son Crusoe,'  and  'Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
Companions  of  her  own  age  'e  had  none, 
unless  when  her  brother  came  nome  for  his 
holidays,  and  with  dolls  she  never  cared  to 
play  ;  the  dawning  instinct  which  makes  that 
curious  rehearsal  of  the  drama  of  the  nursery 
a  passion  for  many  girls  having  no  develop- 
ment in  her  mind.  A  little  older,  after  the 
terrible  interlude,  presently  to  be  described,  of 
the  fashionable  Musselburgh  school,  Mary  was 
*  like  a  wild  animal  escaped  out  of  a  cage.' 
House  and  garden  and  the  immediate  shore 
and  links  were  too  narrow  for  her,  and  she 
wandered  free  and  far,  gathering  star-fish 
and  urchins  on  the  sands,  picking  up  and 
carefully  preserving  *  broken  bits  of  stone, with 
beautiful  impressions  of  what  seemed  to  be 
leaves,'  which  *  astonished '  her  and  caused 
her  to  wonder  and  ponder  what  they  might 
signify,  ere  yet  the  name  of  geology  had 
reached  her  ears.  Then  there  were  sea- 
birds'  eggs  to  be  studied,  received  as  gifts 
from  sailors  returning  from  whaling  expedi- 
tions, and  fearful  legends  to  be  listened  to  of 
the  *  Eraken '  of  the  North  Sea,  which  look- 
ed like  an  island  covered  with  sand  till  some 
hapless  crew  landed  on  it,  and  then  it  plung- 
ed them  into  the  depths  below.  Far  away 
were  woods  where  ferns  and  foxgloves  and 
primroses  were  to  be  gathered,  and  a  stream 
on  whose  banks  were  fresh-water  mussels, 
known  to  contain  pearls;  but  little  Mary 
Fairfax  would  not  kill  the  creatures  to  get 
at  their  pearls,  and  so  the  mussels  remained 
untouched. 

But  life  is  not  all  made  up  of  summer- 
days  and  long-shore  rambles,  and  even  in 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Fairfax's  very  mode- 
rate estimate  of  the  requirements  of  female 
education  it  was  necessary  that  their  daugh- 
ter should  be  taught  something  else  beside 
the  colours  of  sea-birds'  eggs  and  histories 
of  the  Krakeu.  So,  as  we  have  said,  she 
was  sent  for  a  year  to  school  to  Musselburgh, 
apparently  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  a 
twelvemonth's  study,  extending  fyom  ten 
years  old  to  the  mature  age  of  eleven,  was  am- 
ply suflScient  to  store  the  female  mind  with 
all  the  knowledge  it  could  possibly  require. 
When  she  returned  home  at  the  end  of  it, 
poor  Lady  Fairfax  frankly  expressed  the  dis- 
appointment of  her  very  limited  ambition. 
*She  would  have  been  contented,'  she 
said,  *  had  her  daughter  only  learned  to  write 
well  and  keep  accounts,  which  was  all  that  a 
woman  was  expected  to  know.'  A  wonderful 
school  it  was,  that  then  fashionable  academy 
for  young  ladies,  held  by  the  Misses  Prim- 
rose at  Musselburgh ;  and  if  anybody  be  so 
bold  as  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  outside  of  a 
woman  which  is  commonly  understood  to  be 
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of  primary  importance,  the  question  might 
be  settled  by  noting  what  is  the  kind  of 
training  on  which  real  care  has  been  bestow- 
ed  in  such  places,  from  that  period  even  till 
the  present  great  reformation,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Union  for  Improv- 
ing the  Education  of  Girls  : — 

*0n  ray  arrival  at  Musselburgh,'  says  Mrs. 
Somerville,  *  though  perfectly  strnight  and  well 
made,  I  was  enclosed  in  stiff  stays  with  a  steel 
busk  in  front;  while  above  my  frock,  bands 
drew  my  shoulders  back  till  the  shoulder-blades 
met ;  then  a  steel  rod  with  a  semicircle,  which 
went  under  the  chin,  was  clasped  in  the  steel 
busk  in  my  stays.  In  this  constrained  state  I 
had  to  learn  my  lessons,  the  chief  of  which  was 
to  acquire  by  heart  a  page  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary ;  and  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  to  recall 
the  order  of  succession  of  the  words.' 

Such  was  the  education  which  a  good 
bluff  sailor,  like  Admiral  Fairfax,  at  much 
sacrifice,  bestowed  upon  the  damsel  who  was 
to  translate  the  *  Mecanique  Celeste '  a  few 
years  later,  and  whose  mind,  even  then,  was 
teeming  with  healthful  curiosity  concerning 
all  the  wonders  of  creation  1  Then  when 
she  went  home  came  the  grand  instruction 
in.  the  Sampler ;  that,  now  obsolete,  inven- 
tion of  absolute  inutility,  over  which  years 
of  the  lives  of  girls  of  the  last  generation 
were  wasted,  working  the  alphabet  and  nu- 
merals with  a  series  of  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphs supposed  to  represent  coronets,  in 
blue  or  pink  silk  upon  a  square  of  coarse 
canvas.  Happily  there  was  a  hunger  in 
Mary  Fairfax's  brain  which  not  even  John- 
son's Dictionary  could  wholly  appease,  nor 
Sampler  mortify;  and  so,  as  she  simply 
says,  *  My  mother  did  not  prevent  me  from 
reading,'  she  profited  by  this  mild  rule,  in 
despite  of  a  terrible  Aunt  Janet,  who  greatly 
disapproved  of  her  conduct,  and  observed  to 
Lady  Fairfax  :  *  I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste 
her  time  in  reading ;  she  never  shews  (sews) 
more  than  if  she  were  a  man.'  After  attend- 
ing a  village  school  to  learn  needlework  -till 
she  achieved  the  capo  cTopera  of  a  shirt, 
the  future  Mrs.  Somerville  was  permitted  to 
read  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  encouraged  thereby 
to  commence  a  course  of  historical  study. 
Her  indulgent  mother  also  timidly  allowed 
her  to  learn  the  use  of  the  globes  from  the 
village  schoolmaster,  who  was  clever  enough 
to  be  able  to  teach  the  boys  Latin  and  Na- 
vigation, two  subjects  which  poor  -Mary 
knew  were  *  out  of  the  question  for  me.' 
Will  some  painter  give  us  a  sketch — to 
match  the  one  of  the  child  among  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  links — of  the  young  girl,  as 
she  describes  herself,  passing  many  hours  of 
the  night  at  her  bedroom  window,  studying 
the  stars  by  the   aid  of  the  celestial  globe. 


and  longing  for  instruction  which  her  bro- 
ther and  every  boy  she  knew  received  with- 
out the  asking?  Already  she  notes:  *1 
thought  it  unjust  that  women  should  have 
been  given  a  desire  for  knowledge  if  it  were 
wrong  to  acquire  it'  And  that  impression 
grew  with  her  growth  ;  and  again  and  again 
throughout  hei^*  *  Recollections '  we  find  her 
protesting  agaihst  the  neglect  and  discour- 
agement of  woman's  mental  powers,  and 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  give  her  own  daugh- 
ters first-rate  instruction,  and,  afterwards, 
when  her  own  name  had  become  a  power,  to 
use  her  influence  to  help  generally  the  educa- 
tion of  girls. 

We  cannot  pause  longer  on  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Somcrville's  childhood,  which  these 
*  Recollections '  reproduce  so  vividly.  As 
time  went  on  she  was  sometimes  taken  to 
Edinburgh,  where  she  received  lessons  in 
music,  dancing,  and  painting,  by  which  she 
profited  highly ;  and  on  one  occasion  she 
passed  some  months  with  her  beloved  uncle 
at  his  manse  at  Jedburgh,  where,  she  says, 
she  was  more  happy  than  at  almost  any 
other  time  of  her  life.  To  this  kind  friend 
and  father  (as  be  became  on  her  marriage 
with  his  son)  she  confided  all  her  desires  for 
knowledge  and  the  religious  difficulties 
which  ere  long  beset  her  mind,  and  bhm 
him  she  received  from  first  to  last,  sound 
counsel  and  kind  encouragement  He  read 
Virgil  with  her  in  his  study  before  break- 
fast, and  assured  her  that  women  might  be, 
and  had  been,  *  elegant  scholars,'  and  she 
saw  in  his  daughters  (the  pupils  of  the 
young  village  master,  who  was  one  day  to 
be  Sir  David  Brewster)  the  evidence  of  the 
possibility  of  female  erudition. 

But  the  time  arrived  at  length  in  which 
the  special  endowment  which  Providence 
had  bestowed  on  Mary  Fairfax,  and  which 
seemed  in  a  fair  wav  of  remaining  for  ever 
hid  in  a  napkin,  chanced  to  be  brought  out 
Of  all  places  in  the  world  the  girl  found  her 
first  algebraic  symbols  in  a  book  of  fashions. 
By  some  singular  chance  a  certain  friend  of 
'hers  showed  her  the  book,  and  there,  among 
charades  and  puzzles  and  pictures  of  ladies 
in  the  height  of  la  mode,  were  some  strange- 
looking  lines  mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  X's 
and  Y's.  As  a  young  pointer  stops  by  in- 
stinct at  the  first  partridge  it  has  ever  be- 
held, so  did  Mary  Fairfax,  who  was  osten- 
sibly come  to  examine  some  of  her  friend's 
fancy  work,  make  a  dead  set  at  these  X'a 
and  Y's.  What  were  they?  What  did 
they  mean  ?  All  that  Miss  Ogilvie  could  say 
was  that  she  knew  they  belonged  to  *  a  sort 
of  arithmetic  called  algebra,'  but  of  its  na- 
ture she  could  give  no  further  information. 
So  Miss  Fairfax  went  home  and  rummaged 
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among  her  father's  books  in  hopes  of  dis- 
cofering  what  algebra  might  be,  and  in 
Robertson's  •  Navigation  '  she  obtained  some 
*  dim  view  '  of  *  several  subjects/  But  fur- 
ther she  had  no  means  of  proceeding.  We 
do  not  think  many  biographies  contain  a 
more  touching  paragraph  than  that  in  which 
she  notes  this  passage  of  her  life : — 

^  Unfortunately  not  one  of  our  acquaintances 
knew  anything  of  science  or  natural  history ; 
nor,  had  they  done  so,  should  I  have  had 
counge  to  ask  any  of  them  a  question,  for  I 
should  have  been  laughed  at  I  was  often  very 
sad  and  forlorn ;  not  a  band  held  out  to  help 
me.'— P.  47. 

By-and-bye  she  caught  at  another  straw 
to  aid  her  ignorance,  on  hearing  her  drawing- 
master,  Xasmyth  (who,  by  the  way,  said  she 
was  the  cleverest  pupil  he  ever  taught),  tell- 
ing another  young  lady  that  she  should  study 
Euclid  as   a    foundation    for    perspective. 
SUll  there  remained  one  insuperable  difB- 
cnlty.    It  was  of   a  kind   of   which   men 
never  dream,  but  which,  multiplied  ad  infi- 
attum,  has  sufficed,  we   are  persuaded,  to 
check  the  progress  of  a  thousand  intelligent 
^ris^    How  was  Miss  Fairfax  to   go  to  a 
bookseller's  and  ask  for  the  '  Elements  of 
Geometry '  ?     The  thing  was  palpably  out  of 
<}iiestion ;  so  time  slipped  by,  and  Miss  Fair- 
fix  diligently  practised,  or,  as  she  ingenu- 
ously confesses,  *  thumped'   her  piano  for 
four  or  five  hours  every  day,  and  went  to 
the  play,  and  painted  her  pictures,  and  finally 
was  sent  daily  to  a  pastrycook's  to  learn  the 
art  of  cookery,  with  her  friend,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff.     Any   and  every- 
tluDg,  it  seems,  could  be  taught  to  her,  ex- 
cept the   subject  in    which   she  was  most 
interested ;   but,  at  last,  a  tutor  came  to 
teach  her  brother,  who  proved  '  simple  and 
good-natured ;'    and  so  she   commissioued 
him  to  buy    her   'Euclid'    and   *Bonny- 
castk,'  and  begged   him  to  hear  her  de- 
monstrate a  few  problems,  to   make   sure 
she  was  on  the  right  road.     When  that  step 
was  gained,  Mary  went,  like  Pilgrim,  sing- 
ing on  her  way.     Another  diflSculty,  how- 
ever, soon  came  np,  as  any  one  acquainted 
with  a  girPs  circumstances  could  have  fore- 
told.    She   sat  np   at  night  to  read  her 
'  Euclid,'  having  to  practise  the  piano,  and 
mend  her  clothes,  and  help  in  the  house- 
keeping by  daylight.     So  the  servants  com- 
plained of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  Miss 
Mary's  candles,  and  a  peremptory  ukase  left 
her  in  the  dark  as  soon  as  she  had  gone  to 
bed.     Bat  the  young  mind  had  closed  on 
its  food  like  a  sea  anemone.     '  I  had  gone 
thioogh  the  first  six  books  of  '<  Euclid," ' 
she  says,  'and  now  I  was  thrown  on  my 
memory,  which  I  exercised  by  beginning  at 


the  first  book,  and  demonstrating  in  my 
mind  a  certsun  number  of  propositions  every 
night  till  I  could  nearly  go  through  the 
whole.'  Elsewhere  she  complains  of  her 
memory  being  somewhat  feeble,  and  of  her 
attempts  to  strengthen  it  by  the  aid  of  a 
Memoria  Technica ;  and  this  feat  of  rehears- 
ing the  first  six  books  of  *  Euclid '  in  the 
dark  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  ideas  which  really  interest  the  in- 
dividual fix  themselves  on  the  brain. 

We  have  now  come  to  Marv  Fairfax's 
early  womanhood,  when,  as  her  daughter 
tells  us,  she  was  called  the  *  Rose  of  Jed- 
wood.'  Her  beauty  was  of  a  delicate  and 
refined  kind,  a  transparently  fair  skin,  and  a 
profusion  of  soft  brown  hair,  with  features  of 
aristocratic  fineness  of  chiselling.  Dressed  in 
her  simple  India  muslin  frock,  with  a  little 
Flanders  lace,  we  mav  well  believe  she  was, 
as  her  contemporanes  record,  very  much 
admired,  and  a  great  favourite  in  Edinburgh 
society.  By  her  own  account  girls  enjoyed 
then  and  there  very  much  the  same  freedom 
they  now  possess  in  America,  and  Mary 
Fairfax  was  nothing  loath  to  avail  herself  of 
all  reasonable  liberty,  and  go  to  plays,  balls, 
and  parties  of  all  kinds,  generally  under  the 
chaperonage  of  a  certain  kind  old  Counters 
of  Buchan.  Her  father  at  this  time  dis- 
tinguished himself  much  in  quelling  the 
great  mutiny  of  the  fieet,  going  alone  with 
Admiral  Duncan  on  board  each  ship,  and 
ordering  the  men  to  arrest  the  ringleaders. 
And  again  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  11th 
October,  1797,  he  was  second  in  command, 
and  mainly  instrumental  in  gaining  the  im- 
portant battle  of  Camperdown,  wherein  nine 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were 
taken.  But  though  Captain  Fairfax  was 
knighted  for  this  service,  he  received  no  fur- 
ther reward  ;  so  that  the  family  remained  as 
poor  as  ever,  and  at  his  death  his  widow 
succeeded  only  to  the  usual  pension  of 
seventy-five  pounds  a  year.  Only  the  eldest 
son,  Samuel,  obtained  from  the  President  of 
the  East  India  Company  the  post  of  a 
Writer  at  Calcutta,  and  there,  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  he  died  of  sunstroke — the  first 
great  grief  in  Mary  Fairfax's  life. 

In  her  twenty-fifth  year  took  place  the 
marriage  with  Mr.  Samuel  Greig,  which  has 
been  so  singularly  misconstrued  by  the 
larger  number  of  those  who  have  taken  on 
themselves  to  relate  the  history  of  Mrs. 
Somerville's  life ;  or  rather  to  construct  out 
of  their  consciousness  what  they  imagined 
was  the  probable  history  of  it  For  a  girl 
to  have  taken  a  passion  for  mathematics 
entirely  motu  propriOy  was  seemingly  in  their 
opinion  quite  incredible.  To  account  for  the 
phenomenon,  the  first  hypothesis  was  that 
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lier  husband,  Mr.  Greig,  Lad  by  bis  careful 
instructions  inspired  ber  witb  a  taste  in  tbat 
peculiar  direction ;  secondly,  tbat  in  tbe 
despair  of  ber  loss  at  bis  early  demise  sbe 
retired  from  tbe  world  and  buried  berself 
in  Bonnycastle.  Even  so  late  as  last  year,  a 
remarkable  obituary  notice  which  appeared 
in  a  morning  paper,  and  which  assumed  to 
be  written  by  an  omniscient  biographer,  re 
peated  with  cajm  assurance  this  ancient  fable, 
and  left  the  world  to  imagine  that  Mr,  Greig 
had  been  her  *  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend ; '  while  her  second  marriage  had 
proved  far  less  satisfactory.  It  is  to  ^be 
hoped  tbat  the  publication  of  these  *  Recol- 
lections'  will  put  an  end  to  this  stupid 
blundering  at  last  Of  tbe  almost  cloudless 
happiness  of  her  second  marriage  every  page 
bears  witness,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
scores  of  friends,  who,  like  tbe  writer  of 
these  pages,  enjoyed  long  and  often  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  perfect  union  which 
subsisted  between  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Soraerville, 
But  Mr.  Greig  was  a  man  of  very  different 
disposition,  and  the  virtues  which  his  wife 
was  called  on  to  exercise  (and  did  exercise) 
were  not  those  of  self-development  aided  by 
a  loving  companion,  but  of  self-repression 
under  the  rule  of  an  unsympathising  one. 
Mr.  Greig  neither  knew  anything  about 
science,  nor  believed  that  it  was  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  study  of  women.  And  though 
nis  wife  continued  her  pursuits  in  tbe  ftmall 
and  ill-ventilated  house  in  London  in  which 
(although  a  rich  man)  he  lodged  her,  she  did 
so  under  great  disadvantages.  *  Mr.  Greig,' 
she  says,  *  did  not  prevent  me  from  study- 
ing, but  I  met  no  sympathy  whatever  from 
him,  as  he  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
capacity  of  my  sex,  and  had  neither  know- 
ledge of,  nor  interest  in,  science  of  any 
kind.'  At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  sbe 
returned  a  widow  to  her  father's  house,  the 
real  life  of  this  hitherto  ever  fettered  and 
thwarted  woman  commenced.  She  had  two 
children,  and  on  them  sbe  bestowed  tbe  ten- 
derest  care.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Woronzow 
Greig,  alone  reached  manhood,  and  lived  till 
1866,  a  devoted  son  and  a  beloved  friend. 
Many  of  her  letters  addressed  to  him  in  later 
years  and  printed  in  these  volumes  prove 
how  tender  was  the  relationship  between 
mother  and  son.  But  she  had  now  leisure 
for  her  studies  as  well  as  for  her  maternal 
duties  to  the  two  little  babes,  and  at  once 
she  plunged  into  Newton's  *  Principia,'  hav- 
ing previously  conquered  Plane  and  Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  and 
Fergusson's  *  Astronomy.'  In  her  thirty- 
third  year,  as  she  records,  she  purchased  the 
little  library  of  mathematical  treatises  recom- 
meoded  to  her  by  her  friend,  Mr.  Wallace,  and 


could  *  hardly  believe  she  possessed  such  a 
treasure  '  as  Francceur's  *  Pure  Mathematics,' 
La  Croix's  *  Algebra  and  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,'  Birt's  *  Analytical  Geo- 
metry and  Astronomy,'  Poisson's  *  Treatise 
on  Mechanics,'  La  Grange's  *  Theory  of 
Analytical  Functions,'  Callet's  *  Logarithms,' 
Euler's  *  Isoperimetrical  Problems '  in  Latin, 
and  a  few  other  books,  scarcely  to  be  de- 
scribed as  inviting  to  the  *  general  reader.' 

The  precious  volumes,  however,  when  first 
bought,  were  not  destined  to  be  immediately 
used.     In  the  same  year  (1812)  she  married 
her  cousin  William  Somerville,   M.D.,  the 
son   of  her  uncle,  already  mentioned,  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Somerville,  D.D.,  minister 
of  Jedburgh,  head  of  a  branch  of  the  very 
ancient  family  of  the  Lords  Somerville.  The 
marriage,  as  we  have  said,  was  from  first  to 
last  eminently  happy.     She  was  welcomed 
by  the  father  of  her  husband  witb  the  warm- 
est affection,  and  learned  from  him  that  the 
union  had  also  been  the  secret  desire  of  his 
wife.     All  the  longing  for  sympathy  in  her 
scientific  pursuits  which,  as  a  true  woman, 
she  felt  through  the  solitary  struggles  of  her 
youth,  was  satisfied  at  last,  and  if  her  hus- 
band was  not  a  man  of  great  eminence  or 
splendid   attainments,   he    possessed    more 
than  average  culture  and  good  ability,  and 
all  the  more  for  having  no  ambition  on  his 
own   account  was  he   willing,  with   gene- 
rous self-forgetfulness,  to  make  her  happi- 
ness,* and  the  development  of   her  powers 
the  pride  and  interest  of  his   life.    Very 
nearly  half  a  century  afterwards,  in  I860, 
when  they   might  almost  have    celebrated 
their  Golden   Wedding,   the    aged   widow 
records  in    her    *  Recollections '    her  loss, 
and  her  regret  for  the  man  whose  'sym- 
pathy, affection,  and  confidence,'  bad  never 
failed   through   all  the   intervening  years, 
and  wrote  of  him  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — 

*  Florence,  18th  July,  188a 
•My  dear  and  valued  friend, — My  heart 
warmed  more  than  ever  to  you  on  receiving 
your  affectionately  consoling  letter.  The  blow 
has,  indeed,  been  great,  and  deeply  felt  by  os 
all,  for  we  were  a  happy  and  united  family; 
and  although  my  dearest  husband  was  so  aged 
that  we  did  not  dare  to  look  far  into  the  future, 
yet  he  was  so  well  that  we  were  fearing  no  im- 
mediate evil.  He  suffered  no  pain,  but  quietly 
sank  to  rest ;  and  we  have  the  comfort  to  think 
that  everything  was  done  to  make  him  happy 
while  he  lived,  and  to  prolong  his  life,  hadit 
been  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  last  We 
have  the  most  perfect  conviction  that  we  are  to 
meet  asain,  and  that  the  ties  of  love  and  affec- 
tion which  made  our  mortal  life  happy  are  to  be 
renewed  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  being.  .  •  • 
I  look  to  the  society  of  the  just  made  perfect  as 
the  great  source  of  future  bliss— at  least  as  one 
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of  them,  for  it  bath  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  mtax  to  conceive  what  that  glorious  and 
happj  state  may  be.  ...  I  hope  my  son  and 
his  wife  will  be  able  to  spend  some  time  with 
DS,  so  that  r  shall  have  all  my  family  about  me. 
Every  one  is  devoted  to  comfort  me  and  make 
me  happy,  so  I  have  great  cause  for  gratitude 
for  mercies  left  to  me.  Farewell,  my  dear 
frieod,  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  from 
JOQ  while  I  am  alive,  and  I  shall  keep  my 
promise  when  I  die  and  you  arrive.* 
*  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

*Marv  Somerville.' 

A  year  later,  in  another  letter,  she  wrote 
to  the  same  friend : — 

'Since  we  came  back  to  Florence  the  sad 
blank  weighs  heavily  on  my  heart,  for  "  one  is 
not;*'  but  the  affectionate  devotion  of  ray 
children  is  beyond  expression,  and  cheers  me, 
and  makes  me  thankful  for  what  is  left* 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the 
•Recollections'  further  through  the  details 
of  Mrs.  Somerville 's  life  subsequent  to  her 
«econd  inarriage.  It  flowed  on  for  sixty 
years  in  an  even  tenor  of  sustained  mentiU 
work,  happy  domestic  duties,  and  social 
pfeasores  of  that  high  kind  in  which  only 
tiwroQghly  cultivated  minds  can  bear  a  part 
We  shall  glance  at  each  of  these  phases  of 
her  career  as  rapidly  as  may  be. 

In  March,  1827,  Lord  Brougham  wfoteto 

Dr.  Somerville,  and  begged  hira  to  induce  his 

wife — as  the  only  person  in  England  capable 

of  undertaking  the   task — to  translate   La 

Place's   *Mecanique  Celeste'  on  behalf  of 

hb  new  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 

Knowledge.     Urged  by  husband  and  friend, 

though  very  diffident  of  her  powers,   Mrs. 

Somerville  set  to  work,  and,  as  she  remarks, 

*thas  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  whole 

(diaracter  and  course  of  my  future  life  was 

changed.'     The  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 

to  book  (1 500  copies)  was  sold  off"  rapidly, 

ta  a  second  was  never  called  for. 

Bet  next  work  was  the  *  Connexion  of  the 
Pfcyacai  Sciences,'  of  which  a  second  edi- 
tion was  «oon  in  demand ;  the  interval  being 
occupied  by  writing — at  the  suggestion  of  M. 
Poissoo — a  sequel  to  the  *Mecanique  Ce- 
leste' on   the   Form  and  Rotation  of  the 
Etrtb  and  Planets ;  and  246  pages  ^hich 
ihe  states  she  *  wrote  con  amore  )  on  *  Curves 
«nd  Surfaces   of  the   Second  and  Higher 
Orders.'     The  MS.  of  the  last  two  works  she 
revised  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  rejoicing 
in  her  still  retained  facility  in  the  Calculus. 
The  *  Connexion  'went  through  nine  editions 
in  England,  besides  many  (never  paid  for)  in 
America,  and  German  and  Italian  transla- 
tions.     Mrs.    Somerville's    'Physical   Geo- 

*  Beferrinj^to  her  parting:  words : — *  We  shall 
in  heaven,  and  I  will  claim  you  there.' 


graphy '  was  written  after  considerable  de- 
lay— partly  in  Florence,  partly  in  Home, 
partly  in  Scotland — and  when  it  at  last  was 
ready  to  be  printed,  Humboldt's  *  Cosmos ' 
hsid  just  appeared,  and  Mrs.  Somerville  de- 
sired  to  destroy  her  manuscript,  but  was  pre- 
vented  from  doing  so  by  Dr.  Somerville  and 
Sir  John  HerscheT.  Humboldt  wrote  to  her 
a  charming  letter  (p.  286)  on  the  occasion. 
She  lived  to  see  a  sixth  edition  of  this  book 
demanded,  and  a  great  number  of  cheap 
imitations  of  it  published.  After  this,  in 
1861,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  after  the 
death  of  her  beloved  husband,  she  withdrew 
with  her  daughters  from  the  happy  social 
circle  of  Florence  and  went  to  live  at  Spez- 
zia — at  that  time  a  much  smaller  and  quieter 
town  than  it  has  become  since  it  has  been 
made  the  Woolwich  of  Italy.   Here,  she  says, 

*  I  felt  the  necessity  of  having  something  to 
do,  desultory  reading  being  insufficient  to 
interest  me,  and  as  I  had  always  considered 
Chemistry  the  weakest  part  of  my  "Con- 
nexion of  the  Sciences,"  I  resolved  to  write 
it  anew.'  Her  intention  was  overruled,  how- 
ever, by  the  persuasion  of  her  daughters,  and 
she  set  about  gathering  the  materials  for  her 

*  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science '  from 
the  experiences  of  Professor  Tyndall,  MM. 
Gassiot  and  Pliicher,  and  the  investigations 
of  Professor  de  Filippi,  &c.  The  author 
comments  on  this  book  (p.  33*7) :  *  In  writ- 
ing it  I  made  a  great  mistake,  and  repent  lU 
Mathematics  are  the  natural  bent  of  my 
mind.  If  I  had  devoted  myself  exclusively 
to  that  subject  I  might  probably  have  writ- 
ten something  useful,  as  a  new  era  has  be- 
gun in  that  science.'  These  are  mournful 
words  as  a  record  of  her  impressions  of  the 
last  scientific  work  of  her  long  career,  but 
they  show  the  perfect  simplicity,  and,  if  we 
may  say  it,  humility  of  mind,  wherewith 
Mrs.  Somerville  regarded  her  own  labours. 
The  praise  and  honours  she  had  received 
never  for  a  moment  disturbed  the  even  bal- 
ance of  her  judgment.  She  knew  herself  to 
be  a  persevering  and  able  woman  with  a 
special  gift  for  mathematics,  when,  in  her 
unaided  youth,  every  member  of  her  family 
regarded  her  studies  with  disapproval  or 
contempt;  and  she  thought  neither  more 
nor  less  of  herself  when  all  Europe  had  re- 
cognised her  as  holding  a  place  in  the  first 
ranks  of  science. 

It  was  not  indeed  in  a  very  tangible  or 
exalted  form  that  the  public  rewards  of 
merit  were  offered  to  her,  although  she  ac- 
cepted such  as  came  with  gratitude  and  un- 
disguised pleasure.  Instead  of  bestowing 
exceptional  honours  on  those  who  have 
achieved  success  in  spite  of  the  exceptional 
difiicnlties   which  surround  a  woman's  ca- 
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reer,  the  world  has  ahways  hitherto  been  con- 
tent to  pay  her  the  compliment  of  assuming 
her  to  be  above  heeding  such  considerations, 
and  able  to  make  *  virtue  its  own  reward ' 
more  completely  than  men  are  expected  to 
do.  For  nearly  all  Mrs.  Somerville's  male 
friends  and  comrades  in  scientific  pursnits 
there  were  baronies  and  marquisates  abroad, 
and  baronetcies  and  Orders  at  home ;  but 
there  does  not  even  exist  a  recognised  shi^ 
in  which  England  can  honour  her  daughters 
as  she  delights  to  honour  her  sons. 

The  history  of  the  public  tributes  paid 
from  first  to  last  to  Mrs.  SomerviUe  may  be 
very  quickly  told.  After  the  appearance  of 
her  *  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens '  she  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  at  the  same  time  with  ano- 
ther gifted  woman  (whose  fame  has  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of  her  father^s 
and  brother's  honours),  Caroline  Herechel; 
and  she  received  letters  of  thanks  and  praise 
from  Whewell,  Herschel,  <fec  Also,  she  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  courteous 
announcement  of  a  pension  of  200/.,  after- 
wards raised  by  Earl  Kussell  to  300/.  a  year. 
Her  bust,  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  new  East  India- 
man  was  christened  by  her  name,  and  she 
was  elected  a  member  of  several  philosophi- 
cal societies  at  Dublin,  Bristol,  &c.  For  her 
first  edition  of  the  *  Connexion  of  the 
Sciences,'  dedicated  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
Mrs,  SomerviUe  received  her  Majesty's  thanks 
at  a  drawing-room;  and  another  copy  she 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  Princess  Victoria,  at  a  private 
audience.  Later  in  life  she  was  elected  As- 
sociate of  the  College  of  Risurgenti,  in  Rome, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  me  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Arezzo.  Thanks  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  she  received  the  Victoria  Medal 
of  tJie  Geographical  Society  for  her  *  Physi- 
cal Geography ' ;  and  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Florence  presented  to  her  their  first 
gold  medal.  In  Eluding  to  this  latter  med- 
al, she  says — *An  honour  so  unexpected, 
and  so  far  beyond  my  merits,  surprised  and 
affected  me  more  deeply  than  I  can  say '  (p. 
349).  And  again — *In  the  events  of  my 
life  it  may  be  seen  how  much  I  have  been 
honoured  by  the  scientific  societies  and  uni- 
versities of  Italy.' 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  has  the  present 
writer  any  pretension,  to  offer  an  estimate  of 
the  scientific  value  of  Mrs.  Somerville's 
works.  Just  forty  years  ago,  in  the  99th 
number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,*  appeared 
a  long  and  careful  analysis  of  her  *  Mechan- 
ism of  the  Heavens,'  by  the  m&n  best  able 
to  measure  its  importance— Sir  John  Her- 
schel.    In  this  notice  (reprinted  in  his  '  Es- 


says,' 1857)  he  makes  the  following  remaika, 
pp.  41-42: — 

'Mrs.  SomerviUe  is  already  advantageously 
known  to  the  philosophical  world  by  her  ex- 
periments on  the  magnetising  influence  of  the 
violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  a  delicate  and 
difiScult  subject  of  physical  inquiry,  which  the 
rarity  of  opportunities  for  its  prosecution,  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  our  climate,  will  allow 
no  one  to  study  in  this  country,  except  at  a 
manifest  disadvantage.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  feeble,  although  unequivocal, 
indication  of  magfietism  which  she  undoubtedly 
obtained  should  have  been  r^arded  by  many 
as  insufficient  to  decide  the  question  at  issae. 
To  us  their  evidence  appears  of  considerable 
weight,  but  it  is  more  to  our  immediate  pur- 
pose to  notice  here  the  simple  and  rational 
manner  in  which  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted, and  the  perfect  freedom  from  all  pre- 
tension or  affected  embarrassment  in  their  state- 
ment The  same  simplicity  of  character  and 
conduct,  the  same  entire  absence  of  anything 
like  vanity  or  affectation,  pervades  the  present 
work.  In  the  pursuit  of  her  object,  and  in  the 
commendable  wish  to  embody  her  acquired 
knowledge  in  a  useful  and  instructive  form  for 
others,  £e  seems  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of 
herself ;  and  although  in  the  perfect  conscious- 
ness of  the  possession  of  powers  fully  adequate 
to  meet  every  exigency  of  her  arduous  under- 
taking, it  never  appears  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  her  mind  that  the  possession  of  such  powers 
by  a  person  of  her  sex  is  in  itself  extraordinary 
or  remarkable.  We  find,  accordingly,  nothing 
in  the  present  work,  beyond  the  name  in  (be 
title-page,  to  remind  us  of  its  coming  from  a 
female  hand.  .  .  .  We  are  neither  called  on  to 
make  allowances,  nor  do  we  find  any  to  make. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  not  the  geometer  in 
this  country  who  might  not  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  execution  of  such  a  work.  .  .  • 
We  have,  indeed,  no  hesitation  in  saying  thtt 
we  consider  it  by  far  the  best  condensed  view 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  which  has  ap- 
peared.' 

Of  Mrs.  Somerville's  other  works  number- 
less reviews  have  from  time  to  time  appear- 
ed, all,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  more  or  less 
laudatory.  The  *  Connexion  of  the  Sciences 
and  *  Physical  Geography,  *  obtained  the 
more  important  testimony  of  being  very 
widely  adopted  as  text-books  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  public  colleges  (we  believe,  Sand- 
hurst amongst  others),  and  the  latter  has 
been  quite  recently  placed  among  the  class- 
books  of  the  Government  schools  in  Bengal. 
It  is,  however,  the  inevitable  destiny  of  all 
scientific  works  to  pass  gradually  from  the 
rank  of  expositions  of  the  latest  results  of 
living  knowledge  into  that  of  historical 
monuments  of  the  science  of  the  past — ^lines 
of  fossil  shell-beach,  telling  of  seas  now 
thundering  far  away.  Some  such  works, 
like  Mrs.  Somerville  s  *  Geography '  and  Sir 
Charles    Lyell's    admirable    '  Elements   of 
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Geology,'  are,  by  their  plan,  susceptible  of 
receiving  almost  indefinitely  additions  and 
modifications    through   successive   editions, 
and  thus  oatarally  continue  for  a  whole  gen- 
eration to  hold  their  place  in  *  the  foremost 
files  of  time.'     Others,  like  the  ^  Connexion,' 
are  less  snited  for  modification,  or  would  ro- 
c{aire  it  in  too  many  points  to  make  any- 
thing less  than  a  complete  recast  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  a  fresh  edition  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century.     We  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  ground  plan  of  this  latter  work  is  in 
itself  in  some  degree  defective,  belonging 
rather  to  the  older  and  superficial,  than  to 
the   newer  and  more   organic,  method  of 
classification  of  the  sciences.  Being  addressed 
to  all  classes  of  readers,  it  is  also  necessarily 
imperfectly  suited  to  the  use  of  either  the 
advanced  student  or  the  beginner.     The  re- 
sult of  solitary  study,  and  consequent  ignor- 
ance of  the  difierent  grades  of  minds  whom 
she  addressed,   was  that  Mrs.  Somerville's 
writings,    while    always  sound  in    science, 
were  alternately  easy  enough  for  a  school- 
boy's comprehension  and  sufficiently  difficult 
to    cause    first-rate     mathematicians,   like 
T)t.  Whewell,  to  complain  laughingly,  that 
'  when  ladies  wrote  stiff  books  they  had  no 
pity  on  people's  stupidity  ;  Mrs.  Somerville's 
works  were  so  hard  1 '      Looking  back  on 
them   as  a  whole,   we  feel  that  her  life's 
labours,  though  unfortunatnly  not  directed 
(after  her  first  book)  in  the  cnannel  wherein 
her  powers  would  have  attained  their  maxi- 
mum of  utility,  must  yet  have  done  vast  ser- 
vice by  opening  the  wonders  of  the  universe 
to  the  minds  of  thousands  of  readers.     Her 
own  idea  of  the  aim  of  study  was  surely  ful- 
filled, through  her  writings,  to  many  who 
without  them  had  never  risen  into  such  up- 
per Mr. 

^The  contemplation  of  the  works  of  creation 
elevates  the  mind  to  the  admiration  of  whatever 
is  great  and  noble,  accomplishing  the  object  of 
study,  which,  in  the  language  of  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, is  **  to  inspire  the  love  of  truth,  of  wis- 
dom, of  beauty,  especially  of  goodness,   the 
highest  beauty,'*  and  of  that  Supreme  and  Eter- 
nal Ifind  which  contains  all  truth  and  wisdom, 
ail  beauty  and  goodness.     By  the  love  or  de- 
lightful contemplation  of  these  transcendant 
aimn,  for  their  own  sake  only,  the  mind  of  man 
is  raised  from  low  and  perishable  things,  and 
prepared  for  his  high  destiny.'* 

What  Mrs.  Somerville  might  have  achieved 
had  she  devoted  her  powers  exclusively  to 
mathematics,  and  especially  had  those  pow- 
ers received  early  and  regular  training,  it  is 
of  coarse  impossible  now  to  tell.     As  Mr. 


♦  *  Preliminary  Dissertation  to^the^Mechanism 
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Proctor,  in  the  generous  estimate  of  her  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  observes, — 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  her  writings 
which  does  not,  while  showing  what  she  was, 
suggest  thoughts  of  what  she  might  have 
been.  ...  It  is  certain  that  no  department  of 
mathematical  research  was  beyond  her  powers, 
and  that  in  any  she  could  have  done  original 
work.  In  mere  mental  grasp,  few  men  nave 
probably  surpassed  her;  but  the  thorough 
training,  the  scholarly  discipline,  which  can 
alone  give  to  the  mind  the  power  of  advancing 
bayond  the  point  up  to  which  it  has  followed 
the  guidance  of  others,  had  unfortunately  been 
denied  to  her.  Accordingly,  while  her  writings 
show  her  power  and  her  thorough  mastery  of 
the  instruments  of  mathematical  research,  they 
are  remarkable  less  for  their  actual  value — 
though  that  value  is  great — than  as  indicating 
what,  under  happier  auspices,  she  might  have 
accomplished.' — P.  12. 

But  as  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  said,  *  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  not  only  a  woman  of  science. 
Scotland  is  proud  of  having  produced  a 
Crichton — she  may  be  proud  also  in  having 
given  birthplace  to  Mary  Somerville.'  To 
the  social  and  artistic  aspects  of  her  life  we 
now  turn,  as  more  properly  our  subject  in 
the  present  review  of  her  *  KecoUections.' 

There  is  a  once  familiar  juvenile  poem 
which  sets  forth  all  the  delightful  things  we 
might  have  known  and  done  '  if  we  had  just 
been  bom  three  thousand  years  ago.'  Some 
resemblance  to  the  moral  of  these  verses 
would  perhaps  be  found  in  any  reflections 
we  mignt  be  tempted  to  make  regarding  the 
wonderful  number  of  interesting  people  with 
whom  Mrs.  Somerville  became  acquamted  in 
the  course  of  her  life.  Had  we  *  just  been 
bom '  only  eight  years  short  of  a  century 
ago,  we  might  have  seen  and  known  not  a 
few  able  and  remarkable  persons.  There  is 
however  *  knowing '  and  *  knowing '  in  such 
acquaintance,  and  when  Mrs.  Somerville  en- 
tered the  circle  of  the  most  brilliant  minds 
of  her  day,  it  was  to  enjoy  that  high  privi- 
lege as  it  was  by  no  means  vouchsafed  to 
outsiders  to  do.  She  was  at  all  times  a  very 
channing  and  suggestive  companion,  and 
her  great  capabilities  for  giving  and  receiv- 
ing social  pleasure,  were  by  no  means 
baulked  by  the  chances  of  life.  A  whole 
galaxy  of  stars  passed  across  the  field  of  her 
vision  during  her  long  peaceful  watch.  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Brewster,  Home,  Joanna  Baillie, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Fry,  Hallam,  Sismon- 
di,  Milman,  Schlegel,  Brougham,  Lafayette, 
Cavour,  La  Place,  Cuvier,  Arago,  Biot,  Hum- 
boldt, Wollaston,  Youug,  Faraday,  Herschel, 
Lyell,  Sedgwick,  "Whewell,  Babbage,  De 
CandoUe,  Rosse,  Sabine,  Tyndall,  Canova, 
Thorwaldsen,  Gibson,  Moore,  the  Brownings, 
Mackintosh,    Holland,   the    Napiers,   Joon 
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Staait  Mill ;  these  foraed  only  a  portion  of 
the  names  on  the  *  Golden  Book '  of  Mn. 
Somemlle's  memory.  By  all  of  them,  we 
may  safely  say,  she  was  liked  and  respected, 
and  by  many  tenderly  beloved;  wlule  her 
own  feelings — especially  for  those  who 
shared  her  scientific  porsuits — were  not 
merely  free  from  the  shadow  of  jealousy  or 
rivalry  (such  sentiments  never  seem  to  have 
been  comprehensible  to  her),  but  fnll  of 
warm  enthusiasm  for  their  achievements. 
To  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  in  particalar,  she  was 
profoundly  attached.  'I  think  now,'  she 
wrote  to  her  daughter,  during  her  last  visit 
to  Collingwood,  *a8  I  have  always  done, 
that  Sir  John  is  by  much  the  highest  and 
finest  character  I  have  ever  met.'  When 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  her,  she  re- 
cords :  *  I  am  deeply  grieved  and  shaken  by 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  him  I 
have  lost  a  dear  and  affectionate  friend, 
whose  advice  was  invaluable,  and  his  society 
a  charm.  None  but  those  who  have  lived 
in  his  house  can  imagine  the  brightness  and 
happiness  of  his  domestic  life'  (p.  362). 
Even  to  those  whose  course  merely  crossed 
her  orbit  accidentally,  and  for  a  brief  period, 
Mrs.  Somerville's  ready  sympathy  and  friend- 
liness were  open.  It  is  interesting  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  five-and-thirty  years,  to 
lead  the  mutual  reminiscences  of  a  night 
journey  in  a  coach  to  Scotland,  recorded 
alike  by  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  her  *  Recollec- 
tions,' and  by  the  gentleman  who  has  kindly 
permitted  us  to  use  the  MS.  notes  of  the 
like  occurrence,  entered  at  the  time  in  his 
journal.     Mrs.  Somerville,  says : — 

*  Somerville  and  T  went  to  Scotland.  We 
had  travelled  all  night  in  the  mail  coach,  and 
when  it  became  light,  a  gentleman  who  was  in 
the  carriage  said  to  Somerville,  "Is  not  the 
lady  opposite  to  me  Mrs.  Somerville,  whose 
bust  I  saw  at  Chantrey's?"  The  gentleman 
was  Mr.  Sopwith,  civil  engineer,  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  surveyor  of  an  extensive  mineral  dis- 
trict of  argentiferous  lead.  He  travelled  faster 
than  we  did,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Newcastle 
he  was  waiting  to  take  us  to  his  house,  where 
we  were  hospitably  received  by  Mrs.  Sopwith. 
His  conversation  was  highly  interesting,  and  to 
him  I  was  indebted  for  much  information  while 
writing  on  Physical  Geography.  Many  years 
after  he  and  Mrs.  Sopwith  came  to  see  me  at 
Naples,  which  gave  me  much  pleasure.  He 
was  unliite  any  other  traveller  I  ever  met  with, 
60  profound  and  original  were  his  observa- 
tionp.'  * 

Mr.  Sopwith,  F.R.S.,  on  his  side,  records 
in  his  journal  : — 

*  Thursday,  September  14th,  1887. 
^Travelling  northwards  I'roui  London  in  the 

*  '  Recollections/  p.  200. 


I  Edinburgh  mail,  an  elderi  j,  stool  gentleman,  a 
;  lady,  and  a  young  gentleman,  were  my  wm- 
\  pan  ions.  .  .  .  Some  drcomstances,  chiefly  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  bust  I  bad  so  often  ad- 
mired at  Chantrey's,  led  me  to  coojectore  tbat 
the  lady  was  no  other  than  the  &r-famed  Miry 
Somerville.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  phuo 
and  unassuming  than  the  manners  and  coDver- 
sation  of  this  highly  gifted  lady.  The  interest 
of  her  countenance  chiefly  consists  in  an  agree- 
able, complacent,  and  highly  intellectual  ex- 
pression. On  the  following  day  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Somerville  accepted  my  invitation  to  putaie  of 
such  hospitality  as  I  could  offer.  .  .  .  She  ex- 
pressed herself  as  much  pleased  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  my  writing-cabinet,  and  exhibit- 
ed great  admiration  at  Uie  application  of  iso- 
metrical  drawing  to  geology  and  mining,  and 
was  much  pleas^  with  the  isograph  and  pro- 
jecting rulers,  Ac.' 

Thirty-three  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Sopwith 
records  hb  evening  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  at 
Naples: — 

'March  \Uh,  1870.— One  df  my  chief ob- 
jects,*  he  notes,  *  in  visiting  Naples  was  to  visit 
Mrs.  Somerville,  and  most  amply  was  this  oir- 
ried  out.  Very  imperfect  is  the  homage  which 
any  words  of  mine  can  express  compared  with 
the  inward  respect  and  esteem  which  I  enter- 
tain for  her.' 

The  conversation  (as  often  happened  when 
Mrs.  Somerville  was  in  the  company  of  tho- 
roughly congenial  friends)  turned  on  the 
possibilities  of  a  future  life,  and  after  ex- 
pressing her  agreement  with  the  sentiment 
on  an  Italian  tomb,  *  Death  to  the  wise  is 
the  evening  of  a  pleasant  day,'  she  discussed 
with  her  visitor,  in  detail,  the  conception  oi 
a  soul  freed  from  the  physical  limitations  of 
the  body,  and  endowed  with  fresh  power  of 
perception,  with  speed  quicker  than  light, 
and  powers  of  observation  of  parallel  rays. 

Next  to  her  profound  attachment  to  Sir 
John  Herschel,  Mrs.  Somerville's  warmest 
friendships,  outside  the  limits  of  her  own 
family,  were  with  her  own  sex ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  read  in  the  letters  published  in 
this  volume,  the  record  of  the  proud  and 
tender  affection  with  which  the  first  women 
of  her  day  regarded  her  and  her  scientific 
achievements.  *  My  dear  Mary  Somerville, 
says  Joanna  Baillie,  *  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  friend,  and  that  she  so  calls  me.  I 
could  say  much  on  this  point,  but  I  dare 
not.  .  .  .  The  pride  I  have  in  thinking  oi 
you  as  a  philosopher  and  a  woman  cannot 
be  exceeded  *  (p.  267).  *  You  receive  great 
honours,  my  dear  friend,'  wrote  Mrs.  Marcet 
(p.  211),  *but  that  which  you  confer  on  our 
sex  is  still  greater.*  *  You  should  have  had 
my  grateful  and  humble  thanks,'  says  Miss 
Edgeworth,  *  long  ago  for  the  favour,  the 
honour,  you  did  me  by  sending  me  tbat 
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"  Preliminary  Dissertation,"  but  that  I  wish- 
ed to  read  it  over  and  over  again  '  (p.  207). 
Among   Italian   ladies,  the  enthusiasm  she 
excited  sometimes  resulted  in  a  fervent  life- 
long friendship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mar- 
chesa  Teresa  Doria  (nata  Durazzo)  of  Genoa, 
who  spent  a  large  part  of  each  year  near  her; 
and,  Id  that  of  the  Countess  Bon-Brenzoni, 
who,  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  her, 
addressed  to  her  a  book  of  poetry,  and  wrote 
hoping  that  '  Ella  si  ricordi  di  me  siccome 
di  una  persona,  chi  sebbene  lontana  fisica- 
mente,  le  ^  sempre  vicina  coll'  animo  nei 
seutimenti  della  piti  affetuosa  venerazione' 
(p.  298).  Everything  which  women  achieved, 
the  writings  of  her  own  contemporaries,  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Mrs.  Marcet,  the  artistic  suc- 
cess of  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Rosa  Bonheur, 
the  degrees  gained  in  Paris  by  Mdlle.  Chenu, 
excited  Mrs.  Somerville's  readiest  sympathy. 
She  records   among  the  last  pages  of  her 
*  Recollections '  each  effort  which  was  then 
making  for   women's  advancement.     *Agfe 
has  not  abated  my  zeal  for  the  emancipation 
of  my  sex  from  unreasonable  prejudice,  too 
prevalent  in  Britain,  against  a  literary  and 
scientific  education  for  women.     I  joined  in 
a  petition  to  the  Senate  of  London  Univer- 
sity, praying  that  degrees  might  be  granted 
to  women,  but  it  was  rejected.     I  have  also 
frequently  signed  petitions  to  Parliament  for 
the  femde  suffrage,   and  have   the  honour 
now  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee for  Women  Suffrage  in  London '  (p. 
345).  Miss  Somerville  adds,  *  She  hailed  tne 
establishment  of  the  Ladies'  College  at  Gir- 
ton  as  a  great  step  in  the  true  direction,  and 
one  which  could  not  fail  to  obtain  most  im- 
portant results.'      To  this   institution    her 
daughters,  with  the  generous  desire  to  carry 
out  ner  wishes,  have,  we  are  informed,  pre- 
sented the  whole  of  her  valuable  library  of 
sdentific  works,  which  will  occupy  a  case 
■part,  surmounted  by  the  bust  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  this  volume. 

The  vulgar  prejudice  which  makes  people 
expect  an  intellectual  woman  to  be  a  slattern 
in  her  dress,  and  to  despise  such  sublunary 
things  as  flowers,  furniture,  and  a  delicate 
table,  is  an  amusing  instance  of  the  construc- 
tion of  an  ideal  creature  out  of  the  moral 
consciousness,  irrespective  of  a  single  glance 
at  nature.  We  are  almost  weary  of  the 
continual  surprise  expressed  by  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  earlier  contemporaries  at  the  fact  that 
she  was  always  neatly  and  becomingly  dress- 
ed, and  that  her  table  was  somewhat  excep- 
tionally well  served.  It  would  really  appear 
as  if  they  thought  it  a  law  of  nature  that 
habits  of  mentm  order  should  tend  to  pro- 
duce bodily  slovenliness,  and  that  the  femi- 
nine intellect  (unlike  the  elephant's  trunk 


and  the  British  House  of  Commons),  when 
able  to  *  rend  the  oak,'  is  necessarily  inca- 
pacitated from  *  picking  up  a  needle.'     The 
simple  truth,  of  course,  is  that,  both  as  re- 
gards men  and  women,  exceptional  mental 
powers  of  any  kind  are  not  so  many  deduc- 
tions from  manliness  or  womanliness,  but  the 
surplus  and  crown  of  more  complete  manli- 
ness in  the  man  and  womanliness  in   the 
woman.     A  finely  developed  brain,  a  large 
and  powei-fuUy   acting   heart  supplying  it 
with  sufficient  blood  for  strenuous  work,  and 
sound  lungs  which  purify  such  blood — ^these, 
we  now  know,  are  the  physical  conditions  of 
all  high  and  long-sustained  mental  labour 
and  well-balanced  intellectual  powers.     Is  it 
at' all  less  certain  that  the  moral  conditions 
of  the  same  labour  and  powers  must  likewise 
be  healthy  development  of  the  affections  and 
tastes?     Exceptions   th^re   are,   of  course, 
when  the  abnormal  development  of  some 
particular  faculty  in  a  man  seems  to  have 
drained   away   all  the  sap  from  the  other 
branches  of  his  manhood,  like  those  pheno- 
mena of  calculating  boys,  who  are  in  other 
matters  than  their  special  gift  dull  or  imbe- 
cile.    But  force  difl^ed  with  some  approxi- 
mation to  equability,  must  be  the  rule   of  . 
true  genius;  and  even  the  pedestal  of  a 
'  healthy    animalism '    must    support    the 
grandest  ideal  of  man.     With  regard  to 
woman's  intellectual   powers,  it  is,  we  sus-    ^ 
pect,  the  frequent  explanation  of  their  failure 
that  they  lack  such  a  basis  ;  and  the  actual 
fact  (which  may  be  observed  by  anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  open  his  eyes)  is, 
that  women  who  have  attained  any  kmd  of 
eminence  in  literary,  scientific,  or  artistic 
work,  are  more  than  usually  prone  to  take 
pleasure  iu  the  beauty  and  order  of  their 
houses,  and  to  love  flowers  and  animals,  and 
everything  which  the  typical   Eve   should 
bring  about  her  to  *  dress  and  keep  *  the 
Eden  of  Home.     We  could  name,  in  a  mo- 
ment, a  score  of  female  writers  and  artists  of 
whom  this  dictum  holds  good,  and  if  we* 
desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  point  to  an  ill- 
kept  house,  where  the  dust  lies  thick  on  the 
tables  and  windows,  and  the  flowers  (if  any 
there  be)  remain  decaying  in  their  vases^. 
and  the  breakfasts  and  dinners  attain  the 
maximum  of  expense  with  the  minimum  of 
good  eating,  we  should  infallibly  seek  it  in 
the  domain  of  some  lady  who  rarely  reads — 
and  could  not  write — a  book ;  and  who  as- 
sures  all  her  friends   that    she    considers 
*  woman's  proper  sphere '  to  be  the  Home ; 
and  that  she  '  means  her  daughters  to  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  their  domestic  duties ' — 
like  heraelf.     In  one  great  household  detail, 
indeed,  there  is  an   obvious  physiological 
connection  between  the  strong  mental  work, 
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which,  Dr.  Carpenter  tells  us,  requires  higher 
living  than  auy  muscular  lahour,  and  the 
taste  for  well-earned  food.  Our  hope  that 
wopaen  will  at  last  wipe  away  their  standing 
reproach  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  about 
this  part  of  their  natural  duty  is  founded, 
not  so  ranch  on  the  chance  of  an  increase  of 
forced  attention,  as  of  an  improved  taste. 
*  L'esprit  ne  saurait  j'ouer  long-temps  le  per- 
sonnage  du  cceuvy  and  so  long  as  a  woman 
really  does  not  know  if  it  be  boiled  mutton 
or  roast  pheasant  which  she  puts  into  her 
mouth,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  by  dint 
of  conscientiousness  she  will  provide  a  good 
dinner. 

Madame  de  Stael,  it  was  said,  was  '  wel- 
comed wherever  she  travelled,  preceded  'by 
her  reputation  and  followed  by  her  cook.* 
Mrs.  Somerville  was  at  no  period  of  her 
life  rich  enough  to  keep  a  cordon  bleu  in 
her  kitchen,  and  probably  would  not  have 
thought  fit  to  spend  her  money  in  doing  so 
had  she  possessed  it.  Her  *  Kecollections ' 
tell  us,  however,  that  she  learned  the  Fine 
Art  of  Cookery  in  her  youth,  and  the  remi- 
niscences of  her  friends  seem  particularly 
vivid  concerning  the  table  to  which  she  in- 
vited them  in  Hanover  Square  and  at  Chel- 
sea. The  *  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  ' 
never  kept  her  so  far  above  the  clouds  as  not 
to  see  and  hear,  taste,  smell,  and  feel  all  that 
was  around  her  on  earth.  Birds  were  her 
unfailing  pets,  and  on  the  pretty  Parisian 
caps  which  surmounted  the  wise  and  venera- 
ble head,  her  guests  often  smiled  to  see  her 
mountain  sparrow  perched  in  his  glory.  A 
pertinacious  little  white  Pomeranian  also  had 
his  full  share  of  afiection  from  the  *Pa- 
drona ; '  and,  indeed,  every  animal  with 
which  she  came  in  contact  excited  her  inte- 
rest. We  have  heard  her  describing  a  recent 
visit  to  a  travelling  menagerie  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  child  taken  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  Nor  was  she  so  far 
above  the  feminine  concerns  of  dress  as  to 
be  indifferent  whether  silks  were  rich  and  soft, 
or  lace  and  muslins  of  the  most  delicate 
kinds.  With  regard  to  lace,  indeed,  she  was 
herself  an  admirable  maker  and  mender,  and 
some  specimens  of  her  work  might  be  exhi- 
bited as  curiosities.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
yoimg  lady,  who,  while  stopping  at  Mrs. 
Somerville's  house,  had  the  misfortune  to 
tear  some  particularly  fine  old  point.  Natu- 
rally, the  last  person  in  the  world  she  would 
have  applied  to  for  aid  was  her  hostess ;  but 
the  Misses  Somerville  observed  at  once,  *  Oh, 
never  mind;  when  mamma  has  done  what 
she  is  about  she  will  mend  it  for  you  so  that 
you  will  not  see  where  it  was  torn.'  So  the 
visitor  watched  *  mamma,'  who  happened  to 
be  solving  some  terrible  problem,  and  when 


that  was  over,  needed  to  write  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  some  honour  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Business  done,  Mrs.  Somerville 
dropped  her  pen  and  donned  her  thimble 
(spectacles  she  never  used  or  needed),  and 
in  brief  time  returned  the  lace  most  deli- 
cately and  perfectly  repaired.  Another  of 
her  accomplishments  was  Music.  As  \?e 
have  seen,  she  describes  herself  as  '  thump- 
ing '  the  piano  in  youth  ;  but  the  superfluous 
energy  so  expended  ere  long  gave  place  to  a 
very  sweet  touch,  and  her  taste  was  at  all 
times  excellent,  and  formed  on  the  best 
school.  As  Beethoven  was  her  Prophet  in 
music,  so  were  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and 
uEschylus  in  poetry.  All  her  life  she  conla- 
nued  at  intervals  to  read  these  great  books, 
which  most  of  us  are  contented  to  study 
once  for  all;  nor  did  her  mind,  playful  and 
childlike  as  it  was,  ever  seem  inclined  to 
beg  off  the  severer  for  the  lighter  verse,  or 
ask  that  the  reading  should  be — 

J  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
\  "Whose  trampling  footsteps  echo 
Down  the  corridors  of  time.' 

And,  lastly,  Mrs.  Somerville  was  a  very 
fair  Landscape-painter,  and  from  her  youth, 
when  good  old  Hugh  Blair  paid  her  his  ela- 
borate old-world  compliments  for  having 
*  contributed  to  his  entertainment'  by  the 
loan  of  her  sketches, — till  her  last  summer 
at  Sorrento,  she  continued,  whenever  other 
occupation  grew  slack,  to  betake  herself  to 
her  brush  and  painted  original  pictures  in 
oils  from  the  surrounding  scenery.  One 
such  picture  before  the  writer  now,  repre- 
sents a  lovely  bit  of  Italian  woodland,  with  a 
village  crowning  an  adjacent  height;  just 
one  of  the  scenes  of  peace  and  sweetness  on 
which  her  eye  and  mind  delighted  to  dwell 

In  Politics  Mrs.  Somerville  had  early 
thrown  herself — chiefly  from  di^ust  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  press-gang  system  and  the 
inhuman  severities  of  the  criminal  code — 
into  the  Liberal  camp.  Her  friends  belonged 
almost  exclusively  to  the  party  represented 
in  England  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Russell.  But  the  Liberalism  of  1813,  or  of 
1823,  is  not  very  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  Conservatism  of  18*73 ;  and  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  political  aspirations  certainly  never 
went  in  the  direction  of  that  really  Radical 
Reform  which  would  plant  the  social  tree 
with  its  roots  uppermost.  Speaking  of  Ame- 
rican affairs,  she  wrote  to  a  friend :  *  In  a 
Republic  the  uneducated,  or  less  educated, 
being  the  most  numerous,  must  take  the 
lead  ;*  and,  as  regarded  the  country  of  her 
adoption,  while  she  took  the  most  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  the  successive  changc^^ 
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which  led  np  to  the  unity  of  Italy,  her  sym- 
pathies were  wholly  with  the  Royalist  and 
Constitutional  side;  the   'Reds*   Ix^ii^^t  ^^ 
her   opinion,   no   less   dangerous   than  the 
*  NerL*     She  lent  her  name  gladly  to  public 
movement-s  at  home  and  abroad  having  for 
their  object  the  higher  education  and  re- 
moval of  the  political  disabilities  of  women, 
and  the  suppression  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
The  occasion,  indeed,  on  which  she  displayed 
the   greatest   zeal,   and    endeavoured   most 
zealously  to  employ  her  influence,  was  in  an 
attempt  made   a  few  years  ago  to  shame 
down  the  practice  of  vivisection  at  the  Spe- 
oola   in   Florence.*     Her  feelings   on   this 
subject  were  painfully  vivid,  and,  with  all 
her  passionate  devotion  to  Science,  she  never 
failed  to  recognize  the  truth  that  the  pursuit 
.  of  it  at  the  cost  of  the  torture  of  innocent 
animals  is  a  hateful  crime.     The  formation 
of  the  new  Societd  Protettrice  degli  Animali, 
set  on  foot  mainly  by  the  unwearied  exer- 
tions of  the  Countess  Gertrude  Baldelli,  of 
Florence,  and  Lady  Paget,  was  an  event  she 
huled  with  delight  in  the  last  months  of  her 
Ufe. 

There  remains  but  one  subject  touching 
Mrs.  Somerville's  character  on  which  it  be- 
hoves us  to  speak — the  religious  feelings 
which,  as  her  daughter  tells  us,  were  the 
*  mainspring  of  her  life.'  As  she  ever  main- 
tained regarding  them,  however,  that  sacred 
reserve  which  St.  Gregory  affirms  was  in- 
tended to  be  typified  by  *  the  lid,  or  cover- 
ing,' ordained  to  be  kept  on  every  vessel  of 
the  Temple  of  old,  we  shall  but  distantly  ap- 
proach the  theme.  Mi-s.  Somerville  was 
brought  up  in  the  Calvinism  of  the  Kirk  in 
its  iron  days,  when  such  an  event  as  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  preach 
m  Grey  Friars'  Church  would  have  seemed 
as  HtUe  probable  as  that  the  Pope  should 
have  requested  Dr.  Cumming  to  honour  with 
Ms  presence  the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  For 
the  form  of  worship  of  this  church  of  her 
childhood  she  retained  that  tender  preference 
which  is  often  to  devotional  minds  what  the 
love  of  our  childhood's  home  is  to  us  all ; 
and  we  learn  that  it  was  by  a  minister  of 
this  old  Scotch  Kirk  (the  Reverend  Mr.  Bus- 
carlet)  that  the  last  rites  were  performed 
over  her  grave  in  the  beautiful  Campo  Santo 
Inglcse  outside  the  Porta  Capuana  at  Naples. 
But  the  stem  doctrines  of  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  the  narrow  literalism  then  almost 
universally  predominant,  seem  to  have  been 
brushed  away  even  in  the  morning  of  life 

*  The  eflR>rt  anhappilj  failed,  and  we  learn 
with  disjnist  that  the  authorities  of  the  city  now 
actually  hand  over  to  the  operator  all  the  nn- 
h&ppj  stray  dogs  found  in  the  streets  by  the 
police. 


from  her  path — rather,  as  it  were,  by  the 
mere  momentum  of  her  onward  course,  to- 
wards the  True  and  the  Good,  than,  as  hap- 
pens more  often,  with  painful  and  laborious 
struggles,  torn  hands,  and  bleeding  fpet 
*Her  constant  prayer,'  says  her  daughter, 
'  was  for  light  and  truth;'  nor  was  that 
prayer  unheard. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  now  to  re- 
alise— so  fast  has  the  world  travelled — how 
much  there  remained  of  prejudice  fifty  years 
ago  wherewith  a  mind  endued  with  such 
piety  might  have  to  contend.  Even  so  late 
as  the  first  publication  of  her  *  Physical  Ge- 
ography '  that  very  simple  and  unpretending 
re8um&  of  the  actual  results  of  discovery 
caused  its  authoress  to  be  publicly  attacked 
in  a  form  to  which  only  an  arch-heresiarch 
in  these  days  could  be  exposed.  '  The  con- 
tests,' she  says  (p.  129),  *  concerning  the 
enormous  geological  penods  during  which 
the  formation  of  the  globe  had  extended 
were  very  keen  and  lasted  long.  After  I 
had  published  my  work  on  "  Physical  Geo- 
graphy "  I  was  preached  against  by  name  in 
York  Cathedral.'  Probably  her  position  in 
these  latter  days  among  men  of  science 
would  be  deemed  almost  an  exceptionally 
conservative  one — maintaining,  as  she  ever 
did,  unwavering  faith  in  God  and  Immorta- 
lity, and  delighting  to  refer  everything  good 
and  beautiful  in  creation  to  that  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Love  whose  consideration 
more  modem  philosophy  seems  by  prefer- 
ence to  leave  outside  tne  bounds  it  has  pre- 
scribed for  itself.  As  Newton,  when  he 
had  finished  his  sublime  exposition  of  the 
Theory  of  Gravitation  in  the  *  Principia,' 

*  burst  into  the  infinite  and  knelt,'  so  in  her 
humbler  walk  in  his,  and  La  Place's  foot- 
steps, Mrs.  Somerville  allowed  no  treatise  on 
natural  science  to  pass  from  her  hands  with- 
out some  such  reverent  sign  as  men  pay 
when  they  have  entered  a  church.  Tele- 
scope and  microscope  each  admitted  her 
into  a  new  Temple,  and  from  the  *  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation '  to  her  *  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens,'  from  which  we  have  just  (Juoted 
one  noble  passage,  to  the  motto  she  chose 
for  her  *  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science :' 

*  Deu8  magnus  in  maffnis,  maximus  in  mi- 
nimis,^  she  entered  and  quitted  it  with 
bowed  head  and  humble  steps.  To  her  the 
idea  (now,  alas,  familiar  enough  to  us  all)  of 
writing  a  book  about  Nature  and  ignoring 
God,  would  have  seemed  fantastic  as  that  of 
writing  her  accounts  to  her  children  of  her 
visits  to  Abbotsford  and  Collingwood,  and 
carefully  omitting  to  mention  therein  Scott 
or  Herschel.  *  It  is  deplorable  and  incon- 
ceivable,' she  wrote  to  a  friend  just  before 
her  death,  '  how  men  can  believe  that  the 
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glory  of  the  heavens,  and  the  fceauty  of  the 
earth,  is  not  the  work  of  Deity.' 

The  long  evening  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  life 
was  one  Jof  happiness  only  overclouded 
at  intervals  as  husband,  son,  and  friend, 
dropped  away  from  the  circle  of  love  and 
sympathy  in  which  she  dwelt.  Her  abode 
in  Italy  (entirely  her  own  choice),  if  it  de- 
prived her  necessarily  of  some  of  the  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  of  England,  yet  permit- 
ted her  modest  income  to  supply  all  such 
luxuries  as  her  age  and  tastes  required,  and 
if  the   account  which  she   gives  in  these 

*  Recollections'  of  her  summers  with  her 
daughters  in  their  Villeggiaturaa  in  Sorren- 
to and  Albano,  and  her  winters  in  Florence 
and  Naples,  do  not  convince  the  reader 
that  she  was  thoroughly  happy  in  Italy,  his 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  enjoyment 
which  the  world  offers  to  an  aged  woman 
must  be  lofty  indeed.  Friends  she  always 
had  around  her,  and  from  time  to  time 
visitors  from  the  busy  English  world  of 
literature',  politics,  and  science,  with  whom 
she  would  converse  for  hours  with  delight 
and  animation.  An  evening  with  Professor 
Tyndall  or  Dean  Stanley  was  marked  with  a 
white  stone,  nor  did  she  fail  to  bo  gratified 
by  the  kind  telegram  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  that  their  chief  regret  in 
relinquishing  their  journey  to  Naples  was 
th^t  they  should  miss  seeing  her.  Of  the 
reverential  affection  of  her  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woronzow  Greig  (who 
sent  her  continually  each  little  luxury  she 
cared  for  from  England),  and  of  the  entire 
devotion  of  her  daughters'  lives  to  her  hap- 

Siness,  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  speak, 
[er  own  *  Recollections '  suflBciently  testify 
to  the  facts.  Nor  in  picturing  her  later 
years  must  we  forget  the  attached  servants 
who  made  of  her  apartments,  in  a  vast  Ita- 
lian palace,  always  a  Veal  home.  To  see  her 
good  Luigi  carrying  the  light  burden  of  his 
beloved  *  Padrona '  in  his  arms  upstairs  from 
her  carriage,  or  bringing  her  early  breakfast 
and  arranging  her  pillows  in  the  morning, 
was  to  witness  a  relation  which,  could  it  be 
oftener  realized,  would  make  life  considera- 
bly more  pleasant  than  many  a  millionaire 
finds  it  with  a  whole  train  of  mercenary  do- 
mestics. 

At  last,  as  she  herself  describes  it  very 
touchingly,  the  » Blue  Peter'  of  the  old  Ad- 
miral's daughter  was  lifted  to  the '  mast 
head ;  and  she  waited  patiently,  full  of  faith 
and    hope,   for    the    signal   oiF    departure. 

*  Deeplv  sensible,'  she  writes,  *  of  my  utter 
un  worthiness,  and  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  innumerable  blessings  I  have  received,  I 
trust  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  my  Almighty 

•  Creator.'     Three  years  before  she  had  writ- 1 


ten  :  '  In  the  blessed  hope  of  meeting  again 
with  my  beloved  husband  and  children,  and 
those  who  were  and  are  dear  to  me  on 
earth,  I  think  of  death  with  composure  and 
perfect  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
Yet  to  me  who  am  afraid  to  sleep  alone  of 
a  stormy  night,  or  even  to  sleep  comfortably 
any  night  unless  some  one  is  near,  it  is  a 
fearful  thought  that  my  spirit  must  enter 
that  new  state  quite  alone.'  But  it  seemed 
as  if,  while  the  sun  sank  slowly  down,  the 
light  grew  yet  brighter  and  more  serene. 

*  Her  mind,'  says  her  daughter,  *  was  con- 
stantly occupied  with  thoughts  of  religion, 
and  she  lifted  her  heart  yet  more  frequently 
to  that  good  Father  whom  she  had  loved  so 
fervently  all  her  life,  and  in  whose  merciful 
care  she  fearlessly  trusted  in  her  last  hoars.' 

*  God  bless  you,  dearest  friend,'  she  wrote, 
just  three  weeks  before  she  died,  to  one 
who  had  sent  her  an  essay  *  On  the  Life 
after  Death,'  *for  your  irresistible  argu- 
ments of  our  Immortality ;  not  that  I  ever 
doubted  of  it,  but,  as  I  shall  soon  enter  my 
ninety-third  year,  your  words  are  an  inex- 
pressible comfort.'  The  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  18*72  had  been  full  of  her  usual 
peaceful  and  happy  occupations,  and  spe- 
cially interesting  from  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  of  which  she  was  able  to  be  a 
near  witness,  and  of  which  she  wrote  de- 
tailed observations.  Up  to  the  28th  of  No- 
vember she  remained  in  perfect  health,  and 
every  morning  spent  some  hours  in  study- 
ing and  solving  the  problems  in  a  *  Memoir 
on  Linear  and  Associative  Algebra,'  given 
her  by  Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard,  and 
those  in  Serret's  *  Cours  d'Algebre  Superi- 
eure,'  and  *Tait  on  Quaternions,'  kindly 
sent  her  by  Mr.  Spottiswoode.  On  the  day 
mentioned  she  felt  less  well  than  usual,  but 
passed  the  afternoon  in  her  drawing-room 
with  h'er  daughters  and  niece  speaking  of 
absent  friends  and  other  topics ;  and  only 
towards  ten  o'clock  complained  of  trifling 
pain,  for  which  her  physician,  when  sum- 
moned, soon  found  a  remedv.  She  fell 
asleep — a  sweet,  quiet  sleep — which  lasted  a 
few  hours;  and  then,  just  after  midnight, 
her  daughters,  watching  beside  her,  saw  a 
slight  change.  The  stillness  which  had 
come  over  her  face  was  deeper  than  that  of 
any  earthly  rest.  The  morning  which  rose 
over  that  blue  Italian  sea  rested  on  a  coun- 
tenance to  which  the  '  Great  Master,' 
Death,  had  given  his  grand  and  sacred 
calm.  For  her  there  was  another  morning 
—on  a  yet  brighter  shore. 
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Art..  IV. — Confession  J  Ahsqluttoriy  and  Holy 
Communion,  A  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St,  Andrew,  Wells. 
By  G.  A.  Denison,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  East 
Brent,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  August 
10th,  1873.     Oxford  and  London,  1873. 


Sn  years*  ago  we  expressed  in  this  Journal 
onr  COD  miction  that  the  system  of  private 
confession  was  not  only  uncongenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  tenor  of  her  ser- 
Tices,  when  fairly  and  comprehensively  in- 
terpreted.    Since  that  time  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  change  or  even  modify  the  opi- 
nions then  stated.     On  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  party  that  goes  by  the 
name  of    Ritualist    have  been    multiplied 
rather  than  diminished,  and  their  distinctly 
Romanising  tone  has  become  so  clear  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  its  true  significance. 
Their  method  has  developed  into  a  simple 
system  of  imitation.     In  their  services,  their 
books,  and  their  practices,  everything  is  a 
mere  copy  of  what  they  see  in  the  Roman 
chape/s,  and  read  in  Roman  Catholic  books. 
For  no  possible  reason  except  the  desire  to 
imitate  the  ways  of  a  Church  which  capti- 
vates their  fancy,  even  when  they  are  indis- 
posed to  submit  to  its  demands,  they  have 
made  the  English  Communion  Service  a  sort 
of  High  Mass,  and  even  call  it  by  that  very 
name ;  while  in  the  ordinary  prayers  of  the 
Church  they  adopt  gestures  and  wear  per- 
sonal decorations   which  are   borrowed   as 
closely  as  possible  from  the  ways  of  Rome. 
They  glory  in  disobeying  the  decisions  of 
our  courts  of  law,  and  defy  the  injunctions 
of  bishops  as  wholly  undeserving  of  respect. 
And  all  the  while  the  whole  productioa  is 
nothing  but  an  ingenious  manufacture  of 
Binningham  ware.     It  is  not  the  real  thing 
>fter  aU.    It  is  pinchbeck,  and  not  the  true 
g<>W  that  they  would  have  us  believe  it  to  be. 
We  are  satisfied  that  a  largo  number  of  the 
fashionable  and   unfashionable   ladies   and 
gentlemen  who   uphold   these  singularities 
are  Jike  Dickens'  *  Marchioness,'  and  have  to 
*  pretend  very  hard  indeed,'  before  they  are 
quite  satisfied  that  these  respectable  gentle- 
men are  *  priests '  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
'nsh  us  to  believe,  or  that  there  is  not  an 
element  of  unreality  in  the  whole  movement, 
which  will  doom  it  to  ultimate  extinction 
when  the  enthusiasm  of  its  present  promot- 
ers has  cooled  down  to  the   temperature 
of  common  sense.     Transubstantiation,  or 
its  equivalent,  may  be  preached  by  the  soi- 
diiant  priest  from  the  pulpit ;  but  that  it  is 

♦See  'Qoartoply  Review/  vol.  cxxiv,  Janu- 
ary, 1868: 


heartily  accepted  by  the  congregation  with 
the  undoubting  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
believer  is  a  thing  more  easily  asserted  than 
proved.  This  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  fancy  goes  a  long  way,  and  con- 
trives to  make  its  whims  mistaken  for  the 
decisions  of  the  enlightened  judgment.  A 
certain  number  of  young  clergymen — and 
the  proportion  of  young  men  to  the  old 
among  the  Ritualists  is  considerable — may 
think  they  have  done  wonders  when  they 
have  advertised  the  administration  of  the 
Communion  as  the  celebration  of  the  Mass. 
But  this  is  something  quite  different  from 
persuading  their  congregations  positively, 
and  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  to  *  worship  the 
Host,'  as  they  would  have  us  believe  is  done 
by  themselves,  and  *  the  Catholic  party ' 
among  their  followers.  It  is  Birmingham 
ware,  after  all. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  advance  which  has 
been  made  in  the  practice  of  private  confes- 
sion, and  its  accompanying  absolution,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  Spiritual  tyranny  is 
a  reality  in  all  ages,  and  among  the  adher- 
ents of  all  religious  creeds.  It  makes  its 
appeal  to  something  that  lies  far  deeper 
down  in  the  human  heart  than  a  taste  for 
birettas,  red  and  green  stoles,  and  candles 
burning  upon  the  Communion-tablo  in  the 
bright  daylight  A  Protestant  High  Mass, 
with  all  the  oddities  of  a  borrowed  ritual, 
may  be  comparatively  a  mere  result  of  the 
fashion  of  the  hour — ^mischievous  and  ab- 
surd, but  yet  unreal.  It  is  a  far  different 
thing  when  several  hundreds  of  clergymen 
are  working  upon  the  most  sensitive  con- 
sciences to  which  they  have  access,  and  tell- 
ing them  that  they  are  excommunicated,  if 
they  do  not  go  to  confession  and  receive 
absolution  from  some  episcopally  ordained 
minister.  Here  they  are  exercising  a  spirit- 
ual terrorism,  which  requires  to  be  met  by 
every  species  of  serious  argument,  because  it 
is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  touched  by  laws 
and  by  decisions  of  courts  of  justice.  And 
it  is  this  special  aspect  of  the  Ritualist 
movement  which  has  become  even  more  seri- 
ous than  ever,  since  we  last  asked  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  now 
more  and  more  openly  taught  that  confes- 
sion is  something  very  different  from  a  re- 
lieving of  the  conscience  for  the  sake  of  the 
wise  advice  that  may  be  thus  secured.  We 
are  tauorht  that  the  direct  aim  of  confession 
18  the  obtaining  pardon  of  the  sins  thus  de- 
tailed, at  the  hands  of  a  priest,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  thus  to  forgive  them. 
This  confession  and  absolution,  it  is  asserted 
far  and  wide,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
forgiveness  of  post  baptismal  guilt.    In  other 
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words,  those  who  are  not  thus  absolved  are 
excommunicated.  Their  sins  are  not  for- 
given. By  their  own  acts  they  have  shut 
themselves  out  from  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  and  are  dead  in  their  sins,  though  re- 
maining apparently  living  members  of  the 
one  visible  Church. 

For  this  reason  we  malce  no  apology  for 
entering  a  little  fully  into  detail  on  matters 
of  an  aspect  somewhat  more  theological  than 
is  usual  in  a  journal  designed  for  general 
readers.  The  fact  is,  that  this  question  does 
concern  all  readers  whatsoever,  and  cannot 
safely  be  relegated  by  any  one  to  the  region 
of  *  those  things  in  which  he  does  not  feel 
any  interest.'  No  one  knows  how  soon  his 
sisters,  or  daughters,  or  even  his  wife,  or  his 
sons,  may  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  some 
friend  or  some  clergyman  whom  they  hold 
in  high  respect. 

'Tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet.' 

The  most  unlikely  people  in  the  world 
have  already  been  occasionally  seduced  into 
the  practice,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
man,  and  still  more  what  woman,  may  be 
the  next  who  will  be  taken  in  the  snare. 
And  it  is  therefore  more  important  than 
ever  that  the  existing  practice  should  be 
studied  both  in  its  historical  origin  and  in 
its  relation  to  those  morbid  desires  of  the 
mind,  which  are  found  especially  eager  at  all 
times  of  religious  excitement.  It  will  be 
useful  also  if  we  compare  the  advances  of 
this  modem  form  of  sacerdotal  usurpation 
with  that  marked  growth  of  the  same  spirit 
of  encroachment  which  distinguished  the 
earlier  years  of  Christianity,  as  soon  as  this 
notion  of  excommunication,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  was  well  rooted  in  the  Church. 

As  to  any  reasoning  with  the  promoters 
of  the  system,  grounded  solely  on  the  recog- 
nised laws  of  the  English  Church,  and  the 
example  of  her  divines  of  various  schools,  it 
has  long  been  obvious  that  it  is  totally  use- 
less. They  go  on  their  way,  heedless  of  any 
such  arguments,  and  when  they  appeal  in 
their  books  to  any  phrases  in  the  Prayer 
Book  supposed  to  justify  what  they  are  do- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  they  use  these  as  a  sort 
of  argumentvm  ad  hominem,  and  to  make 
out  as  respectable  a  case  for  themselves  as 
may  be.  For  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  for  Anglicanism,  as  such,  they  care 
nothing.  By  their  own  avowals,  they  have 
quite  a  different  teacher,  to  which  they  go 
for  instruction,  and  to  which  they  appeal  as 
being  inforo  conscientice  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  English  Church,  in  its  claims  to 
their  obedience.  This  teacher  is  a  certain 
phantom,  which  they  call  *Tlie  Catholic 
Church.'     Not  that  the  true  Catholic  Church 


is  a  phantom.  It  is  only  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  venerated  by  the  Kitualists,  which  is  a 
phantom.  With  an  audacious  eclecticism 
they  pick  out  from  the  practices  of  modem 
Rome  just  those  portions  which  fall  in  with 
their  personal  wishes,  treating  Rome  itself  as 
a  living  institution,  that  is,  as  a  reality,  with 
the  same  contemptuous  indifference  with 
which  they  treat  the  English  Church  her- 
self. They  care  as  Kttle  for  the  actual  laws 
of  one  Church  as  for  those  of  the  other.  It 
is  the  law  of  Rome  that  they  should  submit 
themselves  to  her  rule,  absolutely  and  unre- 
servedly. But  this  they  decline  to  do.  The 
Roman  Church,  as  they  treat  her,  is  a  phan- 
tom, and  nothing  more.  They  merely  see 
that  with  Rome  sacerdotalism  is  a  reality. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  her  life.  She  b  a 
society  of  priests,  whose  special  office  is  two- 
fold, to  ofter  sacrifice  and  to  forgive  sins. 
And  as  it  is  their  aim  to  popularise  this  sacer- 
dotalism, without  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
submitting  to  Roman  jurisdiction,  they  imi- 
tate the  customs  of  Rome  in  every  exterual 
of  divine  worship,  so  far  as  they  dare ;  and 
they  borrow  the  instructions  of  Roman 
teachers,  and  introduce  their  dangerous  and 
most  un-English  notions  on  the  spiritual  life 
into  every  household  to  which  they  can  gain 
access. 

The  very  characteristic  sermon  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  these  remarks  is 
one  of  the  lastest  manifestoes  of  the  party, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  that  in- 
genious though  unconscious  suppressio  vm 
with  which  both  the  leaders  and  followers  of 
the  new  school  deceive  themselves.  Arch- 
deacon Denison  is  one  of  the  most  outq[)olj- 
en  of  men,  and  the  element  of  the  comic, 
which  enters  into  so  many  of  his  proceedings, 
by  no  means  lessens  the  respect  in  which  all 
men  hold  him  for  his  unquestionable  sin- 
cerity. Of  his  learning  and  logical  powers 
the  sermon  before  is  a  fair  example.  It  w 
of  the  headlong  style  of  pulpit  oratory.  The 
Archdeacon  evidently  does  not  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  when  he  is  preaching.  To 
be  appreciated,  he  should  be  heard  upon  the 
platform,  or  in  a  debate  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  fle  hits  straight  out ;  hut 
then  something  more  than  a  capacity  for 
hitting  straight  out  is  necessary  for  making 
an  effective  and  trustworthy  preacher. 

This  very  sermon,  indeed,  is  just  one  of 
those  one-sided  statements  which  may  he 
tolerated  in  a  debate  or  at  a  public  meetingi 
but  which  are  to  the  utmost  degree  mislead- 
ing when  put  forth  as  a  serious  statement  of 
the  whole  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
question  under  discussion.  It  is  professedly 
a  justification  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  no- 
torious 483  clergymen  who  signed  an  address 
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to  the  bishops,   asking  them,  among  other 
Romanising  novelties,  to  institute  a  regnlar 
order  of  'confessors '  for  absolving  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Charch  from  their  sins. 
Onr  readers  can  hardly  yet  have  forgotten 
that  singular  memorial,  or  the  species  of  re- 
ception with  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.     ]f  it  proved  anything  besides  the 
advance  of  this  revived  sacerdotalism  in  a 
certain   portion   of  the  clercry  and  laity,  it 
showed  how  little  the  real  bearings  of  the 
subject  bad  been  considered,  and  what  mis- 
chief is  often  done  by  mere  confusion  of 
thought  in  practical  matters.     No  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  historical  origin 
of  the  practice  of  absolution,  or  its  real  place 
in  the  actual  Church  of  England,  could  fail 
to  detect  the  hollowness  of  the  assumptions 
upon  which  the  memorialists  based  their  pe- 
tition, while  smiling  at  the  simple-minded 
aodacity  which  could  make  them  imagine 
that  their  requests  might  be  granted.     But 
they  could  not  have  expected  them  to  be 
granted.    Their  only  hope  .  was  to  get  the 
bishops  Into  a  diflSculty,  and  to  induce  the 
clergy  and  laity  to  imagine  that  the  practice 
of  coofession  was  becoming  actually  common 
ID  the  Church. 

So  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
reasoned  out  the  question  for  themselves, 
they  mast  have  taken  the  same  line  as  their 
champion,   the  Archdeacon,  in  the  sermon 
before  as.     That  line  is  this  :  to  suppress 
the  fact  that    the    25th    Article  expressly 
declares  that    there   are    only  twV)    Sacra- 
meuiSy  and    that    the    Sacrament   of  pen- 
ance is   a   pure  fiction.      Of  this  fact  the 
Archdeacon  is  careful  to  say  nothing.     He 
quotes   the  words  used  by  the  bishop  in 
the  ordaining  of  priests,  and  upon  them  he 
grounds  his  argument,  that  by  the  laws  of 
the  EngliAh  Church,  her  clergy  are  author- 
ised to  forgive  sins  by  personal  absolution. 
In  the  same  way  he  quotes  the  OflSce  for  the 
Vudladon  of  the  Sick,  as  asserting  a  similar 
authority,  taking  both    of   these   passages 
as  if  they  were  to  be  understood   literally 
and  dogmatically,  without  the   smallest  re- 
ference to  the  interpretation  which  the  Ar- 
ticles and  the  rest  of  the  Prayer  Book  put 
upon  them.     These   forms   of  words  which 
occur  in  the  Ordination  and  Visitation  Offices, 
whatever    their    apparent  meaning  at  first 
sight,  cannot,  however,  be  made   to   mean 
anything  which  other  portions  of  the  Prayer 
Book  do  not  mean.      The  Archdeacon  and 
his  supporters  may  wince  under  the  histori- 
cal fact  that  the  different  elements  in  our 
formularies  had  different  origins  ;  and  that 
they  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  method 
of    interpretation     which     all     reasonable 
Charchmen  adopt,  and  which  has  been  em- 


phatically sanctioned  in  our  courts  of  law. 
Surely,  tne  Archdeacon  has  not  forgotten 
the  notorious  Gorham  case,  and  how  Bishop 
Philpotts  was  beaten  in  his  attempt  to  en- 
force in  respect  to  the  Baptismal  OflSce  pre- 
cisely that  verbal  literal ness  of  interpretation 
upon  which  the  Sacerdotalists  rely,  when 
they  claim  for  themselves  the  authority  to 
fo^ve  sins. 

The  words  in  the  Ordination  Service,  like 
the  words  in  St.  John,  from  which  they 
are  partly  borrowed,  are  to  be  taken  just  as 
we  take  the  scriptural  injunction  concerning 
swearing,  and  turning  the  other  «heek  to  the 
smiter,  and  giving  our  cloak  to  the  thief 
who  steals  our  coat.  How  does  the  Arch- 
deacon interpi'et  these  evangelical  instruc- 
tions ?  Is  he,  after  all,  at  heart  a  Quaker  t 
And  does  he  give  money  to  every  beggar  in 
the  street,  because  it  is  said  in  the  Gospel, 
*  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee  V 

Still  more,  we  can  by  no  means  assent  to 
the  Archdeacon's  fundamental  idea  of  what 
he  calls  *  the  teaching  of  the  Church,'  whose 
great  end,  he  asserts,  is  to  make  men  to  be- 
lieve in  and  love  Christ  bo  as  to  become  ha- 
bitual communicants.  '"Where  does  Archdea- 
con I>enison  find  this  in  the  Prayer  Book  f 
And  where  does  he  find  it  in  the  New  Test- 
ament I  In  spirit,  this  view  of  his  is  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  it- 
self. Is  not  the  whole  tone  and  teaching  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  directly  opposed  to 
any  such  view  ?  And  can  it  be  conceived 
that  if  St.  Paul  were  to  revisit  this  earth,  he 
would  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  theological 
teaching  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  488, 
and  the  ritualist  party  in  general  9  What, 
again,  can  be  more  unreal  than  what  the 
Archdeacon  says  about  '  great  sorrow  and 
distress  of  the  Church^  because  so  few 
Churchmen  are  habitual  communicants  f 
What  is  the  meaning  of  *  her  sorrow  and 
distress  '  ?  Who  and  what  is  the  she  whose 
grief  is  thus  asserted  ?  Simply  an  abstraction, 
a  formless  vision.  There  is  no  such  person, 
and  there  is  no  such  institution,  apart  from 
individual  living  Christian  men  and  women, 
and  the  parliAnents  which  authorised  the  use 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Archdeacon  is 
living  in  cloudland,  and  all  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  speaks  cannot  convert  his 
dreams  into  realities. 

In  fact,  with  writers  and  preachers  of  this 
school  there  is  no  arguing  at  alL  The  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  they  imagine  her,  can  be 
made  to  prove  anything  or  nothing,  accord- 
ing to  their  inclinations.  Protestantism  we 
understand,  and  Romanism  we  understand, 
but  who  are  these  Pseudo-Catholics  ?  When 
a  young  man  of  four-and-twenty,  just  fresh 
from  the  bishop's  ordination,  gravely  assures 
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us,  on  the  authority  of  some  itnaginary  cor- 
poration, which  he  calls  the  Church  Catho- 
lic, that  he  is  now  empowered  to  work  a 
miracle  every  time  that  he  administers  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  that  God  has  given 
him  power  to  forgive  our  sins,  what  can  we 
do  but  smile  at  the  marvellous  illusion  with 
which  he  is  possessed,  and  wish  him  a  little 
more  common  sense,  together  with  some 
knowledge  of  Church  history,  as  he  grows 
up  to  mature  manhood  ? 

In  fact,  his  pretensions  would  be  laughed 
at,  were  it  not  for. that  deep-seated  disease 
of  the  mind,^hich  is  natural  to  certain  char- 
acters in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  which 
peopled  the  Pagan  mythology  with  every 
variety  of  idol  gods.  The  old  heathen  dei- 
ties were  to  a  large  extent  among  civilised 
races,  and  among  barbarous  tribes  absolute- 
ly, the  creation  of  the  terrified  imagination. 
It  is  spiritual  terror  which  invents  the  Afri- 
can fetish ;  it  was  spiritual  terror  which  con- 
verted the  pure  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism 
of  the  East  into  a  repository  of  gross  and 
vindictive  idols ;  it  was  spiritual  terror  which 
seduced  the  old  Greeks  into  propitiating 
their  more  picturesque  gods  and  goddesses 
with  bloody  sacrifices  ;  and  it  is  spiritual 
terror  which  now  leads  many  Englishwomen, 
and  a  few  Englishmen,  to  the  feet  of  the 
soi-disant  priest,  in  hope,  that  in  return  for 
their  confession,  they  may  be  forgiven, 
through  his  absolution,  for  all  their  sins.  In 
his  capacity,  as  being  the  appointed  man  to 
offer  sacrifices  for  the  people,  the  ancient 
heathen  priest  survives  also  in  spirit,  but 
tbe  horribleness  of  the  sanguinary  offering 
in  which  the  Pagan  world  delignted  has 
passed  away.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  thQ  English  Ritualist  alike  believe  that 
they  can  convert  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  then  offer  it 
as  a  real  sacrifice  to  God.  But  this  is  all. 
It  is  the  imagination  which  is  chiefly  affectr 
ed  by  their  mistake,  the  personal  character 
being  but  feebly  changed. 

It  is  a  totally  different  thing  when  the  old 
heathen  priest,  with  his  hideous  pretensions, 
survives  in  the  modern  *  ConfeAor,*  putting 
forth  an  extravagant  theory  as  to  the  guilt  of 
sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  founding 
upon  that  theory  a  claim  for  himself  over 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual  con- 
science more  daring  than  was  ever  asserted 
by  the  priesthoods  of  ancient  heathenism. 
The  domination  of  those  old  priesthoods 
was,  indeed,  a  coarse  and  vulgar  tyranny 
compared  with  that  subtle  but  more  terri- 
ble despotism  which  the  modern  Confessor 
exercises  over  the  trembling  Christian  souL 
We  have  here  the  most  striking  of  all  possi- 
ble examples  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim, 


*  Corruptio  optimi  est  pessima.^  Christian- 
ity having  entered  into  the  world,  and  taught 
explicitly  that  the  very  essence  of  religion 
consists  in  the  inner  life  of  communion  with 
the  ever-present  Father  of  all  souls,  the  old 
spirit  of  priestcraft  intrudes  itself  into  the 
most  sacred  acts  of  this  communion  itself. 
Ancient  priestcraft  seized,  corrupted,  and 
blighted  the  body,  modem  priestcraft  seizes 
upon  the  soul,  and  crushes  it  with  a  far  more 
irresistible  despotism.  In  each  case  the 
priest  professes  to  stand  between  man  and 
his  Maker;  but  it  is  Christian  priestcraft 
alone  which  presumes  to  stand  between  the 
love  and  penitence  of  the  soul  and  the  infi- 
nite love  and  justice  of  God. 

In  its  immediate  ancestry,  the  present  de- 
sire for  confession  and  absolution  is  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Low  Church  and  Dissenting 
movements  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  last, 
and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  centu- 
ry. It  is  the  reaction  of  the  *  religious  world  ^ 
against  the  peculiar  form  which  a  morbid 
emotionalism  exhibited   in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers.  Against 
the  sincere  and  often  healthy  religious  zeal 
of  thej^supporters  of  these  movements  we 
have,  of  course,  not  a  word  to  say.     But  as 
it  is  in  all  wide-spread  religious  revivals,  the 
least  sensible  and  most  excitable  minds  often 
gave  a  tone  to  the  general  activity  which 
their  wiser  and  calmer  leaders  w^ere  power- 
less to  control.     In  those  days,  the  one  most 
popular  and   mischievous  delusion,  against 
which  thd  wiser  members  of  the  school  in 
vain  protested,  was  the  supposed  necessity 
for  passing   through    some  violent   mental 
change,  preceded  by  an  agonising  sense  of 
sin  and  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  am  angry 
(Jod.  Then  came,  after  certain  terrible  throes 
of  suffering,  a  sudden  inward  peace,  bringing 
with  it  an  assurance  of  Divine  forgiveness. 
Thus  was  the   soul  regenerated,  and  passed 
from  death  to  life.     The  part  that  is  now 
played  by  the  priest-confessor  was  then  play- 
ed by  the  exciting  preacher  and  the  stimu-, 
lating  crowd  of  fellow  *  believers,'  who  would 
not  listen  to  any  professions  of  Christian  life 
which  were  not  guaranteed  by  these  strug- 
gles of  the  sin-convicted  soul.     To  what  ex- 
tent this  artificial  test  of  spirituality  is  stiil 
demanded  by  certain   Dissenting  communi- 
ties, we  are  unable  to  say.     In  the  Church 
of  England  we  recognise  precisely  the  same 
morbid  phenomena,  in  connection  with  that 
teaching  of  the  necessity  of  confession  and 
absolution  which  has  now  become  a  real  sign 
of  the  times. 

In  each  case  the  popular  practice  is  the 
result  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Divine 
goodness,  when  not  reinforced  by  some  ab- 
normal inward  emotion,  excited  by  the  asser- 
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tion  of  some  unhesitating  outward  authori- 
ty, claiming  special  gifts  from  God.  The 
mind  is  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  steady, 
unseen  operations  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
acting  through  regular  laws.  It  cannot  rest 
satisfied  with  the  daily  routine  of  the  inner 
life,  hut  yearns  for  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  miraculous,  exhibiting  itself  in  perpet- 
ual interruptions.  It  cannot  rest  in  itself, 
and  in  the  reality  of  its  own  hidden  commu- 
nion with  the  Divinity.  Above  all,  it  wants 
a  medium  between  itself  and  its  Maker.  It  is 
not  comforted  till  some  interloping  preten- 
der shall  claim  to  possess  a  divine  commis- 
sion to  speak  to  it  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
and  give  it  a  confidence  in  the  Divine  good- 
ness which  it  cannot  find  in  obedience  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  Divine  operations. 

The  believers  in  the  spiritualist  manifes- 
tations of  toKiay  are  possessed  with  precise- 
ly the  same  dissatisfaction  with  the  facts  of 
human  life  and  of  the  physical  world.    They, 
too,  long  for  some  positive  assurance  of  the 
presence  of  some  invisible  life,  with  which 
they  can  he  brought  into  contact.     Between 
the  temperaments  that  can  believe  in  spirit- 
rappings    and     spirit- writings,    and    those 
which  can  believe  that  clergymen  can  ab- 
solve them  from  their  sins,  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  forgiven,  there  is  the  closest 
similarity.     These   latter  persons  are,  per- 
haps, keen  in  detecting  the  preposterous  im- 
postores  of  the  modern  charlatan,  and  won- 
der that  any  rational  being  can  think  that 
the  great  poets  who  are  dead  can  write  exe- 
crable nonsense  at  the  command  of  some 
man  or  woman,  who  will  exhibit  the  marvel 
at  the  charge  of  one  shilling  per  head.    But 
they  do  not  see  that  the  imposture,  though 
not  intentional,  is  every  whit  as  real,  when 
a  Catholic  priest  or  a  Protestant  clergyman 
tells  them  that  he  is  authorised  by  God  to  ab- 
solve them  from  guilt  which  cannot  other- 

^se  he  foi^vcn. 

In  each  case  the  world  is  iipposed  upon 
by  the  positiveness  of  the  assertions  of  those 
who  cimm  to  stand  between  man  and  the  in- 
visible world.  And  the  imposture  is  none 
the  less,  because  in  the  one  case  it  is  about 
noo  years  old,  and  has  been  held  in  all  sin- 
cerity by  innumerable  sincere  Christians, 
both  priests  and  penitents;  while  in  the 
other  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  vulgar  charlatanism. 
In  neither  case  is  there  the  smallest  amount 
of  proof  forthcoming  to  satisfy  the  unpreju- 
diced and  non-superstitious  intelligence.  It 
is  assertion,  and  nothing  but  assertion.  The 
so-called  reasonings  of  those  who  taught  the 
excommunication  of  sinners/who  did^ot  con- 
iess  for  the  sake  of  being  absolved,  vanish 
into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  illusions,  the 
moment  they  are  tried  by  any  close  test 


whatsoever.  The  belief  in  the  actual  neces- 
sity of  sacerdotal  absolution  is  nothing  but 
an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Danton's  say- 
ing, ^  Vaudace,  Paudace,  toujours  Vaudace,^ 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  prove  its  inherent  absur- 
dity, its  opposition  to  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  its 
inconsistency  with  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  actual  religious  life 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Its  upholders  have 
only  to  gain  access  to  a  certain  number  of 
listeners,  and  to  continue  their  positive  and 
terrifying  assertions,  and  they  will  find 
abundance  of  followers,  of  exactly  that  class 
of  minds  which  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  peculiar  emotionalism  formerly  taught 
by  the  fanatics  of  two  or  three  generations 
ago.  • 

In  those  days,  of  course,  such  persons  did 
not  fly  to  the  confessional,  because  they 
knew  nothing  of  it  except  in  connection 
with  the  detested  Church  of  Rome.  They 
sought  for  tokens  of  the  forgiving  presence 
of  God  in  the  violent  agitation  of  their  own 
minds,  stimulated  by  the  exciting  assertions  of 
their  preachers  and  of  their  personal  friends. 
A  frenzied  series  of  emotions  was  with  them 
the  proof  that  they  had  passed  from,  death 
to  life.  To-day  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances are  changed.  Rome  has  lost  nearly 
all  her  horrors,  and  is  become  an  object  for 
imitation  rather  than  for  execration.  Hu- 
man nature,  in  its  many  varieties,  is  ever 
the  same,  and  we  are  now  simply  passing 
through  one  of  those  marked  phases  of  reli- 
gious opinion  which  always  accompany  any 
pronounced  religious  revival.  And  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  our  readers'  attention  to  its 
special  phenomena,  if  we  would  judge  this 
sacerdotal  movement  on  its  own  merits,  and 
forecast  its  probable  issues. 

It  is  now  about  forty  years  ago  since  the 
beginning  of  that  striking  religious  revival, 
the  results  of  which  are  around  us  on  every 
side.  Like  so  many  other  movements  which 
have  influenced  the  national  mind,  it  began 
at  Oxford.  *  AVhy  there  should  have  been  a 
revival  of  religious  interest  just  at  that  pe- 
riod it  is  impossible  to  say.  These  wide- 
spread movements  of  national  thought,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  of  a  religious  nature, 
arise  and  die  away,  and  no  one  can  account 
for  their  origin.  Doubtless  they  have 
their  source  in  those  hidden  laws  of  the 
mind,  which  have  never  yet  been  traced  by 
the  scientific  inquirer,  and  which  may  per- 
haps be  destined  for  ever  to  elude  his  eye. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  less  than  half-a-century  ago 
when  the  first  stirrings,  which  usually  herald 
something  like  an  upheaval  of  the  national 
conscience,  began  to  make  themselves  felt. 

The  peculiar  form  which  the  new  revival 
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assumed  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
theologies  whose  vitality  was  already 
showing  signs  of  decay.  Those  theolo- 
gies were  entirely  without  a  history  in 
the  remote  ages  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  they  encouraged  a  species  of  subjective 
emotionalism  which  was  singularly  repellent 
to  men  who  were  inclined  to  distrust  the 
worth  of  all  vehement  emotion,  and  who  de- 
tested anything  like  self-display  and  spirit- 
ual conceit  and  vulgarity.  To  their  culti- 
vated, thoughtful  judgments,  predisposed  as 
they  were  by  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of 
Oxford,  there  was  something  especially  un- 
real in  the  agitating  struggles  which  the 
soul  was  supposed  to  undergo  in  her  con- 
flicts with  the  devil  and  her  own  self,  before 
she  found  what  was  termed  *  peace  in  believ- 
ing.' The  characteristic  Oxford  mind  of  the 
period  looked  down  upon  such  conflicts  as 
either  purely  physical,  or  as  the  effect  of 
self-deception  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Then, 
again,  the  confidence,  with  which  the  sud- 
denly *  regenerated '  soul  appropriated  to  it- 
self all  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  and  made 
a  boast  of  its  new  privileges,  was  a  further 
cause  of  offieuce.  Those  who  gloried  in  be- 
ing thus  regenerated  or  converted  were  loud 
in  their  expressions  of  self-condemnation; 
but  it  was  observed  that  this  self-condemna- 
tion was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  life  be- 
fore the  hour  of  regeneration.  The  virtues 
of  personal  humility,  and  of  charity  towards 
those  who  disavowed  the  popular  theology, 
were  by  no  means  conspicuous.  And  mean- 
while the  doctrine  concerning  baptism, 
which  was  plainly  taught  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
was  rudely  set  aside,  and  non-bapti«mal 
regeneration  was  openly  taught  in  its  place. 
In  the  form  which  the  new  Oxford  move- 
ment took,  it  was  thus  a  reaction  against  the 
dominant  creeds  of  Protestantism,  as  they 
were  put  forward  by  their  most  popular, 
though  not  therefore  their  most  devout,  de- 
fenders. To  the  men  of  the  new  school,  a 
Church  without  a  history  appeared  a  self- 
evident  absurdity ;  and  in  their  disgust  at 
what  they  soon  began  to  call  *  popular  Pro- 
testantism,' they  began  to  investigate  the 
genealogy  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  no 
unavowed  motive  whatever  in  the  back- 
ground. But  with  Rome  anathematising  all 
f  rotestants  alike,  and  with  the  very  ques- 
tionable theology,  as  they  held  it,  of  the 
English  Reformers,  they  very  naturally  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  the  writers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after 
Christ.  In  these  writers  they  found  the 
outlines  of  a  system  of  belief  and  discipline 
which  served  them  as  an  ideal,  upon  which 
they  held  it  their  duty  to  attempt  the  refor- 
mation of  the  popular  Anglicanism  of  the 


day.  And  most  especially  they  found  a 
doctrine  as  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  carrent 
doctrine  of  the  Low  Church  school,  and  which 
thoroughly  harmonised  with  the  tone  of 
mind  of  some  of  their  most  influential  mem- 
bers. And  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  sliould  clearly  recognise  the  adop- 
tion of  this  particular  doctrine  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  in  order 
to  trace  the  origin  of  that  teaching  of  the 
necessity  of  Confession  and  Absolution 
which  has  now  become  so  serious  a  portent 
in  the  English  Church.  In  seeking  to  im- 
bue themselves  with  the  theological  system 
of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  or  rather 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  writers 
of  the  *  Tracts '  became  the  upholders  of  a 
variety  of  doctrines,  some  of  which  were  in 
harmony  with  the  old  English  Church  sys- 
tem, and  easily  entered  into  the  reformed 
life  of  the  existing  Church  ;  while  others  led 
directly  cither  to  submission  to  Rome,  or  to 
that  introduction  of  a  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  a  sacerdotal  absolution  for  sin,  which 
soon  entered  into  their  practical  teaching. 

Among  these  latter  was  the  notion  that 
sins  committed  after  baptism  were  not  only  of 
a  far  more  deadly  nature  than  those,  com- 
mitted before  baptism,  but  that  God  has 
made  no  absolute  promise  in  the  Gospel  that 
they  can  ever  be  forgiven  at  all.  It  was  in 
Dr.  Pusey's  famous  Tract,  *  Scriptural  Views 
of  Holy  Baptism,'  published  two  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  series,  that  the 
character  and  truth  of  the  patristic  doctrines 
on  baptism  were  first  expounded  at  full 
length.  The  effect  of  this  Essay  was  very 
great,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
told  upon  the  general  mass  of  clerical  opi- 
nion with  powerful  effect.  But  its  effect 
was  twofold  ;  as,  in  fact,  it  taught  a  twofold 
doctrine.  It  enforced  the  belief  in  th^ 
reality  of  some  inward  spiritual  change, 
wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  bap- 
tism, by  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
various  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
where  the  subject  is  treated,  and  by  a  long 
series  of  quotations  from  the  Fathers ;  all 
expounded  with  the  peculiar  seriousness  and 
earnestness  of  the  writer,  an  earnestness  and 
seriousness  which  have  always  lent  peculiar 
power  to  his  writings  and  his  preaching.  To 
nearly  all  the  clergy  and  religious  laity  of 
forty  years  ago  the  arguments  ,thus  urged 
came  with  all  the  force  of  absolute  novelty. 
They  quickened  the  belief  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  old-fashioned  school  of  Hign 
Church ipen ;  they  converted,  either  com- 
pletely or  partially,  many  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  disbelieved  or  disregarded  the  doc- 
trine asserted  in  the  Baptismal  Service  in 
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the  Prayer  Book;  and  they  aroused  the 
keenest  hostility  in  the  Evangelical  party, 
whose  power  at  that  date  was  very  consider- 
able in  the  Church.  The  liveliness  with 
which  the  controversy  was  then  carried  on, 
and  the  deep  interest  which  Dr.  Pusey's 
Tract  excited,  can  scarcely  be  realised  by 
those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  more 
recent  conflicts  which  have  agitated  the 
Church. 

At  the  same  time,  its  influence  in  mould- 
ing the  current  opinions  of  Churchmen  was 
chiefly  confined  to  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  baptismal  question.     The  views  which 
Dr.  Pusev  bad  learnt  from  the  fathers  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of 
great  sins  after  baptism,  served,  indeed,  the 
purpose  of  startling  the  imagination  of  his 
readers,  and  left  upon  them  a  vague  impres- 
non  as  to  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of 
the  Sacrament  itself.     But  they  were  too  ut- 
terly out  of  harmony  with  the  whole  tone  of 
nmid  of  all  sections  of  English  Churchmen, 
to  make  any  extensive  impression  upon  the 
thought  of    the   day.     The   Prayer   Book 
knew  uothiog  about  such  views.     It  had  not 
a  sentence  which,  except  by  the  wildest  distor- 
tion, could  be  construed  into  a  recoffnition 
of  soch  notions.     While,  therefore,  the  po- 
pular influence  of  the  Tract  in  its  teaching 
of  baptismal  regeneration   was   wide    and 
deep,  the  tremendous  dogmas  put  forth  in 
the  second  portion  of  the  Tract  were  passed 
OTCT  rather  as.the  curious  speculations  of  an 
age  of  Christianity  quite  unlike  our  own,  or 
as  practically  unfitted  for  enforcement  in 
modem  times. 

Nevertheless,  upon  minds  predisposed  to 
the  reception  of  such  a  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  the  passages  which  Dr.  Pusey  quot- 
ed from  the  Fathers  made  a  deep  impression, 
and  led  to  an  entire  modification,  if  not  an 
^btolate  revolutionising,  of  their  convictions 
conocniing  the  relation  between  man  and  his 
C^tator.    What  was  the  character  of  these 
quotations  may  be  judged  from  a  few  exam- 
ples.   It  should  be  noted,   top,  that'  these 
quotations,  like  the  generality  of  the  patristic 
quotations  put  forth  in  those  days,  were  ad- 
dressed to  readers  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
chronology  of  early  Church  History,  and  of 
the  consequent  weight  to  be  attached  to  each 
writer's  personal  authority.     Bishops'  exa- 
minations are  now,  for  the  most  part,  very 
different  from  what  they  were  when  the  Ox- 
ford movement  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  ignorance  of  the  young- 
er clergy  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  history 
<rf  the  first  four  centuries  is  less  profound 
than  of  old.     In  those  bygone  times,  a  *  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church'  was  a  *  Father  of  the 
Church,'  and  that  was  enough.     The  order 


in  which  the  details  of  patristic  theology  and 
discipline  were  developed  was  as  unknown  a^ 
mystery  as  was  our  recently  acquired  know- 
ledge of  the  identity  of  origin  of  all  the 
Aryan  languages.  And  even  now,  there  are 
not  a  few  fairly  educated  men  regarding  the 
Fathers  with  real  honour,  who  have  yet  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  some 
of  them  anticipated  the  opinions  of  our  own 
day,  and  of  the  similarity,  in  principle,  be- 
tween the  conflicts  which  are  now  raging 
among  ourselves  and  those  which  shook  the 
Church  while  yet  in  its  youth. 

How  surprising,  for  instance,  it  is  to  find 
IrensBUs,  writing  not  very  much  more  than  a 
century  after  St.  Paul's  death,  criticising  that 
apostle's  writings  from  precisely  that  point  of 
view  which  in  our  eyes  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  products  of  purely  modern  thought.  He 
assumes  that  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
St.  Paul's  writings,  it  is  necessaiy  to  bearjn 
mind  the  peculiarities  of  his  personal  temper- 
ament, and  the  extent  to  which  his  state- 
ments of  theological  truth  were  affected  by 
this  temperament.  In  the  third  book  of  his 
*  Treatise  against  the  Gnostic  Heresies,'  he 
refers  to  another  work  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  had  treated  particularly  this  characteristic 
in  St.  Paul,  and  shown  how  the  vehemence  of 
his  nature  and  the  crowd  of  thoughts  rush- 
ing into  his  mind,  led  him  to  the  frequent 
use  of  what  he  calls  *  hyperbata,'  or,  in  other 
words,  of  hyperbolic  language.*  The  same 
principle  of  Scriptural  interpretation  was 
adopted  by  Tertullian,  writing  against  Mar- 
cion,  who  assumes  it  as  an  undeniable  truth, 
that  St.  Paul  in  his  earlier  years  wrote  more 
vehemently  against  Judaism  than  he  did  in 
his  more  mature  age,  when  he  was  no  longer 
younff  or  uncultivated  in  grace  {in  gratid 
rudis) ;  while  afterwards  his  great  aim  was 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
gain  power  over  all.f  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
many  passages  from  Origen,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  other  Fathera,  expressing  opi- 
nions very  similar  to  those  held  by  a  certain 
class  of  German  theologians,  and  by  their 
admirers  and  imitators  among  ourselves. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  class  of  pa- 
tristic quotations  which  served  the  purpose 
of  the  new  Oxford  school,  and  which  are 
found  in  Dr.  Pusey's  famous  Tracts.  They 
are  of  twa  kinds,  and  being  of  two  kinds, 
and  not  distinctly  thus  described,  they  serv- 
ed to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
prevented  him  from  seeing  the  tremendous 
consequences  which  they  really  involved. 
Again  we  must  apologize  for  th^  theological 


*  Irenffius '  adversus  HiEreaes/  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
f  Tertullian,  '  contra  Marcionem/  lib.  1.  cap. 
20. 
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character  of  our  details,  as  they  are  absolute- 
_ly  necessary  for  tracing  the  history  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  sacerdotal  preten- 
sions of  the  Ritualists  gained  their  present 
footing  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  again,  being  gene- 
rally marked  by  that  very  tendency  to  em- 
ploy *  hyperbata,'  which  Irenseus  and  Tertul- 
lian  remarked  in  St.  Paul,  the  confusing  in- 
fluence of  these  various  extracts  was  the 
more  complete.  They  taught,  then,  these 
two  doctrines,  which  in  their  minds  were 
but  two  aspects  of  one  truth ;  but  which  to 
the  modern  Anglican  divine  were  by  no 
means  necessarily  connected.  The  effects  of 
grave  sin  after  baptism  were  the  loss  of  that 
personal  innocence  and  practical  self-control 
which  was  given  to  men  by  baptismal  grace, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  utter  revocation  of 
that  promise  of  forgiveness  of  all  sin  which 
baptism  conveyed. 

To  the  minds  of  the  early  Christian  wri- 
ters these  two  effects  appeared  as  identical, 
or  practically  so.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  the  Chris- 
tian mind  regarded  these  questions  in  a 
manner  quite  unlike  that  which  we  have  in- 
herited from  our  forefathers,  and  which,  in 
reality,  is  not  older  than  the  days  of  Anselm. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons,  not  only  why 
the  meanings  of  the  patristic  writers  are  so 
often  misunderstood,  but  why  they  seem  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  unlike  anything  that 
is  now  breathed  in  any  section  of  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic  Christendom.  Our  mo- 
dern technicalities  concerning  *  justification,' 
*  sanctification,'  and  *  imputed  righteousness ' 
were  not  known  to  them.  They  held  simply 
that  baptism  conferred  what  we  now  call  jus- 
tification and  sanctification,  as  one  gift  from 
God ;  and  that  as  a  second  baptism  was  not 
authorised  by  Christ,  there  was  no  promise 
from  God  of  forgiveness  to  those  who  had 
lost  their  *  baptismal  innocence.'  It  was  not 
denied  that  such  persons  might  repent,  but 
it  was  denied  that  the  Church  had  any  au- 
thority to  pronounce  their  pardon,  as  she 
bad  pronounced  it,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  at 
their  baptism.  On  the  thoroughness  or  the 
modification  with  which  this  belief  was  to 
be  held,  nearly  all  the  chief  controversies  of 
the  ante-Nicene  period  practically  turned. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  as  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
siguificance  that  just  in  proportion  as  a  pro- 
nounced sacerdotalism  was  developed  in  the 
Church  so  did  this  belief  in  the  hopelessness 
of  those  guilty  of  post-baptismal  sin  disap- 
pear or  become  practically  unimportant.  An 
advancing  Sacerdotalism  implied,  necessari- 
ly, an  advancing  belief  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  final  ap- 
peal^ in  all   questions  of    discipline ;    and 


thus  ii  was,  that  this  belief  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  promise  of  Christ  that  post- 
baptismal  guilt  could  be  forgiven,  ma- 
terially helped  forward  the  steady  encroach- 
ments by  which  the  Popes,  in  the  end,  be- 
came the  autocrats  of  Western  Christianitv. 

Of  all  this,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
readers  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Tract  were  unaware, 
and  when  they  studied  the  tremendous  de- 
nunciations and  metaphorical  *hyperbata' 
which  he  set  before  them,  they  very  natu- 
rally assimilated  (to  use  a  medical  term), 
those  ideas  which  were  apparently  not  out 
of  harmony  with  the  baptismal  office  of  the 
English  Church,  and  passed  by  the  rest 
They  came  to  think  far  more  of  the  reality 
of  that  regeneration  which  the  office,  if  ac- 
cepted in  its  obvious  meaning,  asserts ;  and  to 
think,  more  or  less  pi*ac1ically,  that  great 
sins  committed  after  regeneration,  were  more 
difficult  to  repent  of,  and  were  of  a  more 
heinous  character  in  consequence  of  thai 
abuse  of  a  precious  spiritual  gift  which  they 
involved.  But  they  never  accepted  the 
theory  that  such  sins,  when  duly  repented 
of,  were  not  at  once  forgiven  ;  holding  that 
the  promises  of  Christ  to  the  penitent  were 
to  be  taken  absolutely,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  woi*st  of  sinners. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  quality  of  these 
patristic  quotations  will  give  an  ample  idea 
of  their  general  scope  and  tendency.  The 
following  is  from  Chrysostom : — 

*  Baptism  is  the  Cross ;  for  "**  our  old  man 
was  crucified  with  him;"  and,  again,  "we 
were  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  His  death." 
As  then  Christ  cannot  be  crucified  agam,  for 
this  were  to  put  Him  to  an  open  shame,  so 
cannot  a  person  be  baptized  again.  He  then 
who  baptizeth  himself  a  second  time,  crnci- 
fies  Him  a  second  time, — for  as  Christ  died 
upon  the  Cross,  so  we  in  Baptism ;  not  in  the 
body,  but  to  sin, — by  Baptism  our  old  man 
\)ras  buried,  and  our  new  man  arose  which 
was  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  His  death. 
.  .  .  And  what  jneans  "  having  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift  ?'*  It  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
For  tkis  grace  belongeth  to  God  only  to  im- 
part ;  and  this  grace  is  once  only  grace.  .  .  • 
There  is  then  no  second  Baptism, — none. 
But  if  there  is,  there  is  a  third  also,  and  a 
fourth ;  and  the  former  Baptism  is  annulled 
by  each  successive  one,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 
.  .  .  What,  then,  is  there,  according  to  the 
Apostle, — no  repentance  ?  There  is  repent- 
ance, but  there  is  no  second  Baptism.' 

'And  he  then,'  continues  Dr.  Pusey,  *<lC' 
scribes  the  repentance  whereby  Christ  might 
again  be  formed  in  us,  a  repentance-^ 
far  different  from  the  easy  notions  of  nianj 
in  modern  times — through  *  condemnation 
of  sin,  confession,  deep  and  abiding  and 
abased  humility,  intense  prayer,  many  tears 
by  night  and  day,  much  almsgiving,  aban- 
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donraent  of  all  anger,  universal  forgiveness, 
bearing  all  things.' 

In  the  same  sense  he  quotes  Gregory  of 
Xaziaoznm,  as  saying : — 

'It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  bring  upon  our- 
selves a  laborious  for  an  easy  cure ;  and,  hav- 
ing set  aside  God*s  pitying  grace,  to  indebt 
ourselves  to  chastisement,  and  set  reforma- 
tion against  sin.  For  how  great  tears  shall 
we  bring  before  God,  that  we  may  equal  the 
fountain  of  Baptism  ? ' 

Farther  on,  he  quotes  the  well-known  pas- 
sage from  Tertullian's  essay  *  De  Poenitenti^' 
in  which  he  describes  the  species  of  repent- 
ance which  alone  will  give  the  post-baptis- 
mal sinner  a  hope  that  God  may  ultimately 
foi^ve  him : — 

'  Full  confession  (exomologesis),*  says  Ter- 
tullian,  *  is  the  discipline  of  prostrating  and 
hambling  the  whole  man ;  enjoining  a  con- 
Teraation  which  might  excite  pity ;  it  enacts 
IS  to  the  very  dress  and  sustenance ;  to  lie  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes;  the  body  defiled,  the 
mind  cast  down  with  grief;  those  things  in 
which  he  sinned  changed   by  a   mournful 
treatment ;  for  food  and  drink,  bread  only 
and  water,  for  the  sake  of  life  and  not  of  the 
belJy ;  for  the  most  part  to  nourish  prayer  by 
fasting;  to  groan,  to  weep ;  to  moan  day  and 
nigbt  before  the  Lord  their  God ;  to  embrace 
the  knees  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  friends 
of  God ;  to  enjoin  all  the  brethren  to  pray  for 
them.    All  this  is  contained  in  full  confession, 
with  the  view  to  recommend  their  repentance ; 
to  honour  the  Lord  by  trembling  at  their 
peril ;  by  pronouncing  on  the  sinner,  to  dis- 
charge the  office  of  the  indignation  of  God ; 
and  by  temporal  affliction — I  say  not,  to  baf- 
fle, but — to   blot  out  our  eternal  torment. 
When,  therefore,  it  rolls  them  on  the  earth,  it 
the  rather  raises  them ;  when  it  defiles,  it  clean- 
sea  them;  accusing,  it  excuses  them;   con- 
demning, it  absolves  them.     In  ad  far  as  thou 
^rctt  not  thyself y  in  so  far  will  Gody  he  aa- 
«r«f,  9pare  thee,^ 

The  italics  in  the  last  sentence  are  not 
Br.  Putty's ;  but  we  have  thus  emphasised 
it,  because  it  is  a  summing-up,  in  a  few 
words,  of  Uie  actual  doctrine  then  reproduc- 
ed from  one  of  the  earliest,  as  he  was,  next 
to  St  Augustine,  the  ablest  and  most  accom- 
plished of  the  Fathers. 

How  such  a  teaching. fell  upon  the  cars  of 
finghsh  Protestantism  in  the  year  1835  may 
easily  be  imagined.  To-day  it  would  excite 
in  many  critics  the  remark  that  it  involved  a 
simply  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the 
Divine  nature.  But  in  those  days  it  served 
only  to  quicken  the  fierceness  of  the  indig- 
nation with  which  such  statements  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Evangelical  school,  which  saw 
in  it  simply  a  denial  of  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  justification.     In  the  ordinary 


High  Churchman,  even  of  the  newly  created 
type,  it  caused  considerable  regret  at  th« 
handle  which  it  gave  to  the  opposite  party. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said,  it  made 
no  impression  on  their  faith  and  practice. 

But  on  a  few  it  did  make  a  real  and  im- 
mediate impression,  and  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  that  movement  of  which  we  are  now 
witnessing  the  final  results.  In  a  word,  it 
practically  introduced  the  Roman  system  of 
confession  and  absolution,  as  necessary  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  into  .the  Church  of 
England.  That  Dr.  Pusey  himself  did  wiot 
foresee  this  result,  is  evident  from  a  note  in 
which  hf)  quotes  Cardinal  Bollarmine  on  the 
whole  question : — 

*  Since  the  Apostle,'  argues  Bellarmine, 
*  says  (Ileb.  vL)  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  man 
should  be  restored  through  that  repentance 
which  is  united  with  Baptism,  therefore  we 
must  either  with  the  Novatians  deny  all  re- 
conciliation, or  with  the  Catholics  admit  a  new 
Sacrament  distinct  from  Baptism,  whereby 
remission  of  sins  may  be  given.  Nor  can  the 
adversaries  say  that  Paul  only  means  that  the 
action  of  Baptism  ought  not  to  be  repeated, 
for  Paul  does  not  speak  of  the  rite,  but  of  its 
effect,  i.e.,  renewal.  Wherefore,  if  we  cannot 
again  have  the  effect  of  Baptism,  we  must 
look  certainly  for  some  other  rite,  some  other 
Sacrament.* 

This  reasoning  Dr.  Pusey  rejects,  as  being  ^ 
justification  of  the  gross  corruptions  oi 
Rome,  in  her  establishment  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance : — 

*  Perverting  the  earnest  sayings  of  the  Fa- 
thers,' he  says,  *  they  (the  Romanists)  turned 
the  hard  and  toilsome  way  of  Repentance  into 
the  easy  and  royal  road  of  penance.  .  .  .  The 
fountain  has  been  indeed  opened  to  wash 
away  sin  and  uncleanness,  but  we  dare  not 
promise  men  a  second  time  the  same  easy  ac- 
cess which  they  once  had.' — '  Tract  on  Bap- 
tism,' p.  59. 

Nevertheless,  human  nature  was  on  the 
side  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  There  are  al- 
ways a  few  persons  in  whom  the  highly  sen- 
sitive conscience  is  united  with  a  keen  desire 
for  intellectual  consistency.  There  are  not 
many  such,  indeed  ;  neither  the  highly  sen- 
sitive conscience  nor  the  desire  for  intellec- 
tual consistency  is,  either  of  them,  taken 
singly,  very  common  among  men.  Still  less, 
frequent,  therefore,  is  their  union  in  one  and 
the  same  individual.  But  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Oxford  movement,  such  persons  were 
less  uncommon  than  they  are  in  the  days  of 
ordinary  religious  revivals.  Unlike  such  or- 
dinary revivals,  the  Oxford  writers  found 
their  hearers  almost  exclusively  among  the 
more  educated  classes  of  English  society ; 
and  it  was  manifest  to  every  looker-on,  that 
if  they  could  only  obtain  a  hearing  and  an 
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acceptance  among  thinking  people  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  their  teaching,  the 
result  would  be  a  demand  for  their  consis- 
tent  application  which  they  themselves  little 
contemplated.  They  preached  emphatically 
to  an  audience  unlike  those  to  wnich  reli- 
gious reformers  usually  appeal.  They  did 
not  appeal  to  the  passions.  They  did  not 
appeal  to  the  lower  instincts  of  our  nature. 
Nor  did  they  attempt  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  secular  power  by  way  of  aid  to  their 
theological  reasonings.  The  only  impression 
they  could  hope  to  make  was  upon  those 
sections  of  English  life  which  were  capable 
of  reasoning  upon  certain  assumed  bases, 
even  if  their  powers  of  reasoning  correctly 
were  only  cultivated  up  to  the  Oxford  stan- 
dard of  forty  years  ago. 

Upon  liome  few  of  this  class  Dr.  Pusey's 
quotations  from  the  Fathers  fell  with  a  ter- 
rific force.  They  said  to  themselves — *Is 
this  a  possibly  complete  statement  of  the 
whole  truth  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  Christ  has  given  no  certain  promise 
of  forgiveness  to  those  who  fall  away  after 
baptism  ?  Is  it  all  uncertainty  after  all  ?  If 
we  cannot  tell  whether  our  repentance  is 
complete,  is  it  not  better  to  do  that  which 
was  notonously  done  by  many  in  those  pa- 
tristic days,  and  defer  our  baptism  till  our 
death-beds  ?  All  the  old  severity  of  Church 
discipline,  of  which  the  Fathers  write  in  such 
appalling  terms,  U  utterly  gone  in  these  mo- 
dern times.  And  if  it  is  gone,  what  remains 
for  us  in  its  stead  ?  To  attempt  its  revival, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  obtaining  forgive- 
ness of  our  own  sins,  would  be  the  wildest 
of  absurdities.  What,  then,  is  the  trem- 
bling, penitent  soul  to  do  ? ' 
'  It  was  in  human  nature,  at  least  in  human 
nature  of  to-day,  to  make  but  one  answer. 
If  the  salut^iry  discipline  of  the  early  Church 
is  extinct,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  re- 
gular re- admittance  to  Christian  privileges 
by  a  regular  authority,  for  those  who  have 
excommunicated  themselves  by  their  sins, 
there  must  be  a  private  absolution  within 
ever}*  man's  reach,  who  will  repent  send  con- 
fess in  private  those  sins  which  now  cannot 
be  confessed  openly.  They  saw,  as  well  as 
felt,  that  the  necessity  of  auricular  confes- 
sion and  of  private  absolution,  followed  lo- 
gically from  the  doctrine  of  the  heinous  na- 
ture of  post-baptismal  guilt.  Their  teachers 
might  tell  them  that  there  were  only  two 
Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  that  all  they 
should  seek  for  was  a  wise  confessor  into 
whose  ears  they  might  pour  the  tale  of  their 
griefs.  •  No,*  they  argued,  *  what  we  need 
is  a  priest  to  absolve  us.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  religious  consolation  or  advice.  It 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  us.     If  the 


universal  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  as  we  arc 
told  it  is,  and  as  it  appears  to  be,  decides 
that  there  is  but  one  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  that  the  forgiveness  of  post-bap- 
tismal sin,  when  repented  of,  is  not  implied 
in  the  baptismal  promise  itself,  as  we  have 
always  been  taught,  it  follows  that  absoia- 
tion  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice  for  anvone.  It  is  as  much 
our  duty  to  seek  it  at  the  hands  of  a  priest, 
as  it  is  for  the  unbaptizcd  to  seek  baptism. 
Private  confession  and  private  absolution 
may  not  be  enforced  by  the  supreme  autho- 
rities of  the  English  Church,  but  they  are 
enforced  by  the  law  of  Christ,  which  is  com- 
pulsory upon  the  conscience,  and  which  we 
dare  not  disobey.' 

Here,  then,  was  the  element  of  absolute 
novelty  which  the  Oxford  movement  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  of  England.  When 
the  quiet  clergy  and  laity  of  the  old  High 
Church  school  read  the  views  which  were 
put  forth  concerning  the  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion, the  two  Sacraments,  daily  services,  the 
excellence  of  fasting,  and  the  observance  of 
Saints'  Days,  they  felt  that  they  were  only 
being  awakened  to  a  livelier  sense  of  their 
duties  and  privileges .  as  members  of  the 
English  Church,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  what  was  now  urged  that  led  to  Rome,  or 
that  had  not  been  always  held  by  the  most 
learned  of  English  divines.  But  this  doc- 
trine of  post-baptismal  guilt  was  a  direct 
denial  of  what  they  had  always  believed  to 
be  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  to  baptism. 
They  had  never  doubted  that  all  the  promi- 
ses of  the  Gospel  were  secured  in  perpetuity 
to  those  who  were  baptized,  involving  the 
perfect  foi^veness  of  all  subsequent  sins,  to 
the  sincere  penitent  And  hence  it  was  that 
while  the  zealous  teaching  of  the  *  Tracts 
and  other  new  books  gradually  aroused  a 
new  life  in  the  Church,  and  materially  as- 
sisted in  that  vast  development  of  her  re- 
sources which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
shown  no  signs  of  decay,  the  demand  for 
private  sacerdotal  absolution  has  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  a  small  minon- 
ty  ;  formidable,  indeed,  from  their  zeal  and 
for  their  audacity,  but  not  formidable  for 
their  numbers,  their  abilities,  and  their 
learning.  They  are  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  not  of  it 

It  is,  further,  a  significant  fact,  as  helping 
us  to  account  for  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  new  sacerdotalism,  that  a  considerable 
change  has  come  upon  the  character  of  the 
sins  from  which  the  burdened  conscience 
seeks  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Confessor,  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  offences  which 
were  denounced  in  the  writings  of. the  r^" 
thera.     All  actual  knowledge  of  the  We  of 
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the  Church  of  the  first  four  centuries. was 
confined  to  a  few  studious  men.  To  the 
English  clergy  and  laity  of  that  day,  the 
special  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  ear- 
ly Christianity  were  practically  unknown. 
They  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  Church  was 
always  persecuted,  and  they,  or  some  \  of 
them>  had  learnt  the  names  and  doctrines  of 
certain  saints,  martyrs,  and  heretics.  But  of 
what  we  now  call  the  tone  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  mind,  the  typical  Anglic^ 
Churchman  knew  nothing. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  class  of  of- 
fences, which  trouble  the  pious  souls  who 
now  seek  absolution  from  English   clergy- 
men, bears  little  resemblance  to  the  charac- 
teristic offences  against  which  the  ancient 
discipline  was  directed.     In  those  wild  and 
vigorous  and  outspoken  days,  our  passion 
for  self-inspection  was  scarcely  known.     As 
Christian  faith  was  a  matter  of  outspoken 
profession,    so   was   post-baptismal   sinning 
a  matter   of   open   offence   and   notoriety. 
People  had   not    yet    invented    the   diffe- 
rence between  the  *  objective  *  and  the  *  sub- 
jective.'   Spiritual   self-criticism,  according 
to  oar  notions,   was   still   in   its   infancy. 
The  'inner   life'   and  the   'outer  life'  of 
conrse  existed,  but  they  were  not  matters  of 
artificial  distinction.     What  we  call  minute 
criticLsm,   indeed,  was  scarcely  understood, 
cither  in    morals   or   literature.      A   great 
master,   it   is  true,   at  length  arose,   whose 
power  of  self -analysis  was  equalled  by  the 
intensity  of  his  emotional  nature.     But  be- 
fore St.   Augustine  wrote  and  gave  to  the 
world  his  wonderful   *  Confessions,'   Chris- 
tians knew   little,   either    theoretically    or 
practically,  of  that  special  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  now  brings  the  English 
penitent  to  the  feet  of  his  confessor. 

Oar  modem  love  for  *  direction,'  was,  of 
eoiirse,  still  less  known.     Wo  may  disagree 
in  some  matters  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Christians  of  the  first  four  centuries,  and 
we  may  hold  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
the  s^ond  and  third  centuries  was  in  the 
direction  of  a  fully  developed  sacerdotalism. 
But  we  cannot  deny  that  they  were  at  least 
roen  and  women.     Their  men  were  not  effe- 
minate or  fine  gentlemen,  and  their  women 
were  not   morbid  devotees  or  fine  ladies. 
They  were  as  ignorant  of  our  spiritual  *  di- 
rection' as  they  were  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  printing-press.     That  peculiar  type 
of  character  which  is  formed  by  the  absolute 
submission  of  the  penitent  to  the  director 
would  have  been  as  alien  to  their  conception 
of  the  noblest  religious  life  as  it  is  utterly 
absent   from   the    New    Testament    itself. 
They  disputed,  quarrelled,  and  sepaj^ed,  and 
excommunicated  one  another,  oaiiome  defi- 
vou  cxxxvi.  L — 6 


nite,  explicit  question  of  morals,  or  doctrine 
or  discipline  ;  but  it  was  with  the  vigour  of 
men  in  whom  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility was  not  merged  in  a  blind  submission 
to  the  direction  of  some  individual  priest. 
That  a  Christian  could  lawfully  shift  his  ne- 
cessary  habitual   decisions   as  to    acts    of 
Christian  duty  to  another  man's  shoulders, 
and  that  the  highest  type  of  spirituality  is  to 
be  found  in  that  unquestioning  obedience 
which  is  the  basis  of  Jesuitism,  and  is  repro- 
duced in  those  who  believe  in  the  virtues  of 
*  direction,'  is  a  perversion  of  the  idea  of 
duty  which  we  may  safely  say  was  absolute- 
ly unknown  in  those  days  when  the  Church 
was  as  much  torn  by  its  internal  dissensions 
as  it  was  harassed  by  persecutions  from  with- 
out.    That  union  of  self-tormenting  self-in- 
spection with  feebleness    and    servility  of 
disposition,  which  leads  many  of  our  -Ajigli- 
can  penitents  to  the  confessional  is  essentially 
a  product  of  modem  days  and  modem  modes 
of  thought.    It  is  as  unlike  the  spiritual  strag- 
gles of  the  early  Church  as  the  poetry  of  Ten- 
nyson is  unlike  the  poetry  of  Chaucer ;  or  as 
the  poetry  of  Anacreon,  versified  by  Thomas 
Moore,  is  unlike  the  poetry  of  Anacreon 
himself.     It  is  true  that  it  was  stimulated 
into  life  by  the  reproduction  of  the  patristic 
views   on  post-baptismal  guilt;    but  it   is 
marked  by  characteristics  of  its  own,  which 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago  were  absolutely 
unknown. 

At  the  same  time,  as  human  nature  is  es- 
sentially the  same  in  all  ages,  while  the  con- 
trast between  our  own  and  the  ancient  ha- 
bits of  thought  is  very  marked,  the  two  pe- 
riods exhibit  an  identity  of  tendencies,  so  to 
say,  which  deserves  our  serious  attention.  In 
both  periods  alike,  the  growth  of  an  intense 
sacerdotalism  has  been  the  result  of  contro- 
versies, which  in  themselves  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  little  or  nothing  in  common. 
A  glance  at  the  more  striking  phenomena  of 
the  early  Christian  controversies  will  make 
this  fact  sufficiently  clear. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
grasp  the  trath,  that  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity is  emphatically  the  history  of  men,  and 
not  simply  the  history  of  doctrines.  This 
latter  notion  is,  unfortunately,  very  widely 
spread  among  English  Christians  of  all  va- 
rieties. The  character  of  the  Reformation 
controversies,  and  of  the  disputes  which 
have  agitated  English  Protestantism  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  has  tended  to  foster 
an  entirely  false  conception  of  the  nature  of 
all  real  Church  history.  In  the  same  way  it 
had  become  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
nearly  all  divines,  both  within  and  without 
the  Anglican  Church,  to  regard  the  New- 
Testament  itself  as  a  storehouse  of  texts  ^ 
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and  not  as  the  record  of  jthe  foundation  of  a 
mighty  institution,  coming  down  to  us  in 
the  form  of  narratives  and  of  contemporary 
letters.  And  it  was  one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  the  Oxford  school  that  they  forced  Eng- 
lish Churchmen  to  recognise  this  fundamen- 
tal truth,  that  Christianity  is  an  institution, 
and  that  from  the  first  it  implied  the  exis- 
tence of  a  community,  more  or  less  organis- 
ed, whose  office  it  was  to  settle  their  own 
affairs  of  discipline  as  well  as  to  propagate 
the  doctrines  they  had  come  to  helieve. 

As,  then,  the  history  of  Christianity  is  the 
history  of  men,  so  is  it  the  history  of  men 
of  almost  every  variety  of  race,  temperament, 
education,  and  prepossession.  Nothing  can 
be  more  superficial  than  the  popular  division 
of  the  early  Christians  into  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, as  if  this  exhausted  the  varieties  of  the 
elements  introduced  into  the  new  communi- 
ty. The  contrast  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Grentile  believers  is  naturally  very  pro- 
minent in  the  New  Testament  Epistles, 
because  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written,  and  because  the  Jew- 
ish believers,  with  that  intense  clinging 
to  the  tradition  of  their  people  which 
has  always  characterised  the  Jewish  race, 
could  hardly  bring  themselves  to  submit  to 
that  absolute  equality  which  the  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity  insisted  on,  as  lying 
at  the  very  root  of  the  religion  which  He 
taught  Hence  it  is,  that  so  far  as  the  New 
Testament  records,  any  contests  which  can 
be  fairly  accounted  as  theological  controver- 
sies, almost  exclusively  bore  upon  the  con- 
test between  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  as 
such. 
Yet,  as  fast  as  the  new  institution  advanc- 

.  ed,  it  began  to  comprise  elements  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  kinds ;  while  every  fresh 

.  element  imported  its  own  idiosyncrasies  into 
the  actual  life  of  the  entire  community. 
Never  was  a  new  nation  founded  which  in- 

.  eluded  within  it«elf  such  a  variety  of  sources 
of  disagreement,  coming  from  such  a  variety 
of  kingdoms  and  races.     The  freedom  and 

.  extent  of  intercommunication  which  the  Ro- 
man domination  had  established  for  political 
and  commercial  purposes,  here  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  preachers  of  Christianity.  Rome 
was  the  centre,  not  only  of  an  imperial  des- 
potism^ but  of  a  system  of  general  intercom- 
munication which  enabled  the  new  doctrines 
to  travel,  with  a  wonderful  speed,  from  east 
to  west  and  from  south  to  north.     Having, 

.  again,  ^  ii^ith  its  usual  practical  instinct, 
adopted,  not  its  own  Latin,  but  Greek,  as  its 
language  <>f  general  intercourse,  here  was  a 
tongue  ready  at  hand  in  which  the  believers 
of  every  race  could  freely  communicate  and 

.  conduct  tkeir  own  affairs.     In  the  history  of 


languages  there  are  few  facts  more  remark- 
able than  this  universal  use  of  Greek  as  the 
language  of  early  Christianity,  though  its 
Founder  Himself  spoke  an  Oriental  dialect, 
and  the  Romans  were  the  masters  of  the 
world. 

Then,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
first  internal  controversies  which  shook  the 
infant  Church  arose  in  that  quarter  where 
Greek  thought  was  largely  influenced  by 
Oriental  philosophies,  and  where  Christian- 
ity would  necessarily  assume  its  more  specu- 
lative, as  distinguished  from  its  more  practi- 
cal, forms.  Even  apart  from  the  crushing 
anti-Judaical  influence  of  St.  Paul's  letter 
and  preaching,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Ju- 
daising  elements  in  the  Church  could  long 
survive  as  matters  for  serious  anxiety.  The 
Gentile  converts  would  return  the  old  Hebrew 
exclusiveness  with  an  equally  scornful  con- 
tempt ;  while  the  special  dislike  which  Im- 
perial Rome  entertained  for  the  Jewish  race, 
as  distinct  from  its  aversion  to  Christianity, 
as  a  disturbing  force  in  the  regions  of  poli- 
tics and  social  life,  would  at  once  fall  in 
with  the  derision  with  which  the  more  edu- 
cated of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians 
would  treat  the  *|)retensions  and  the  ceremo- 
nialism of  the  Jews.  And  thus  it  would  be 
precisely  among  the  Orientalised  Greeks  that 
the  first  controversies  would  rise,  and  cast 
into  the  shade  such  remnants  of  a  Judaising 
Christianity  as  St.  Paul  had  failed  to  exter- 
minate. 

These  controversies  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
classing  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism — a  sufficiently  vague  term,  con- 
sidering their  large  variety,  and  the  long  pe- 
riod over  which  they  extended.  Few  modem 
readers,  indeed,  are  aware  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  part  which  the  Gnostic 
views  played  during  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  ques- 
tions they  discussed  with  those  which  still  ag*" 
tate  many  profoundly  thinking  and  anxious 
minds  at  this  very  day.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
through  the  rise  of  the  practical  difficulties  of 
that  very  question  of  post-baptismal  sin  which 
we  are  now  discussing,  that  the  interest  m 
the  Gnostic  discussions  died  away.  Nothing 
less  absorbing  than  these  difficulties,  involv- 
ing matters  of  life  and  death,  and  intensified 
by  the  effects  which  persecutions  exercised 
on  the  inner  discipline  of  the  Church,  could 
banish  from  the  more  refiecting  Christian 
thinkers  of  the  time  the  tremendous  myste- 
ries which  Gnosticism  sought  [to  solve,  and 
give  to  the  practical  elements  of  Christian 
thought  that  predominance  over  the  ni^^j 
physical  which  they  have  retained  in  all 
after  ages.  How  vast  was  their  influence 
may  be  estimated  from  the  act  that  in  reality 
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tbe  Gnostic  tendencies  of  thought  were  only 
merged  yi  the  rising  Arian  controversies  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century. 

Speculative  religion,  however,  even  in 
those  speculative  days,  could  never  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  multitude,  and  its  pole- 
mics must  gradually  cease  when  once  the 
Christian  mind  was  shaken  on  any  question 
of  practical  uigency.  Such  a  question  was 
the  spiritual  efficacy  of  baptism,  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  outer  circumstances  of 
the  Church,  and  the  development  of  its  in- 
ternal discipline.  And  here  it  is  that  we  re- 
cognise the  singular  parallel,  modified  by 
the  singular  contrast,  between  the  currents 
of  patristic  and  modem  English  thought. 
The  parallel  lies,  however,  far  more  deep 
than  the  contrast ;  for,  though  the  Church 
is  seventeen  hundred  years  older  than  it  was 
when  the  first  violent  practical  storms  shook 
her  almost  to  her  foundation,  human  nature 
is  just  what  it  was  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  in 
Syria,  and  in  Africa. 

And  in  Africa  it  was  that  the  most  vio- 
lent controversies  arose,  and  where  Christi- 
anity presented  precisely  those  phenomena 
which  we  see  reproduced  in  the  revived  con- 
fessional  in   the   Church  of  England.     In 
these  controversies  the  central  figure  of  Ter- 
tullian  towers  above  all  others.  Ardent,  rigid, 
and  ascetic  by  nature,  and  gifted  intellec- 
tually beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  his  fel- 
low-Christians, he  held  in  all  their  severity 
those  opinions  concerning  the  guilt  of  post- 
baptismal  sin  which  were   current   in   the 
Church  in  general,  but  which  seem  to  have 
penetrated  into  the   very  heart  of  African 
Christianity.     In   the    passage    which    we 
have  already  quoted  from  Dr.  Pusey's  Tract, 
Tertullian   describes,  in  his  usual   forcible 
way,  this  extreme  view,  and  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  such  opinions  were  intensified 
when  he  had  embraced  the  Montanist  no- 
tions concerning   a  perpetual   supernatural 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church 
inspiring  men  and  women  to  prophesy,  im- 
posing a  moral  rigorism  even  more  severe 
than  Tertullian  himself  had  hitherto  upheld, 
and  directly  tending  to  supersede  the  chief 
authorities  in  the  Church,  when  they  desired 
to  introduce  more  merciful  conceptions  con- 
cerning God  and  His  judgments  against  sin- 
ners. 

At  this  time,  again,  it  raiist  be  remember- 
ed, the  steady  efforts  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
were  already  directed  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  a  supremacy  over  Christendom.  Af- 
fairs were  referred  to  them  for  their  decision 
or  for  their  arbitration  with  more  and  more 
frequency,  and  with  an  increasing  tendency 
to  obey  them  as  having  a  right  to  speak  and 


to  be  listened  to.  At  the  same  time,  from 
their  ordinary  freedom  from  the  fanaticisms 
of  the  period,  they  were  disposed  to  a  more 
practical  settlement  of  theological  difficul- 
ties than  was  usual  with  the  great  leaders  of 
Christian  opinion  in  its  more  excited  forms. 
Thus  it  was  that  Tertullian's  Montanism 
threw  him  into  direct  collision  with  the  Ro- 
man bishops  as  such.  While  that  sacerdo- 
talism* which  culminates  in  Roman  suprem- 
acy was  developing  itself,  and  was  gradually 
formulating  the  doctrine  that  the  Church, 
through  its  priesthood,  has  the  power  to 
forgive  all  sins,  including  the  worst  post- 
baptismal  guilt,  Tertulliairs  Montanist  theo- 
ries led  him  to  think  less  and  less  of  the  re- 
gular forms  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  its  Ro- 
man chief.  Just  as  with  the  Irvingite  com- 
munity of  to-day,  it  is  held  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  new  revelation  through  prophets 
supersede  the  old  authority  of  the  episcopate, 
so  it  was  with  the  Montanist  Tertullian.  A 
bishop-  of  Rome,  with  him,  was  of  no  ac- 
count, unless  he  could  confirm  his  authority 
by  the  sanction  of  the  possessors  of  these 
new  miraculous  gifts.  *  Show  me  now,*  he 
says,  speaking  to  Pope  Zephyrinus,  whom 
he  addresses  as  *  Apostolice,'  *  prophetic 
proofs,  and  I  will  recognise  your  divine 
rights,  and  vindicate  to  yourself  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins.  .  .  .  Who  or  how  great  are 
you  that  you  should  pardon,  who  by  exhibit- 
ing neither  the  prophetic  nor  the  apostolic 
character,  do  not  possess  that  virtue  whose 
right  it  is  to  pardon  ?  '*  And  further  on  he 
says :  *  The  power  of  loosing  and  binding 
had  no  reference  to  the  mortal  sins  of  the 
faithful* 

To  understand,  further,  the  intensity  with 
which  this  question  of  the  forgiveness  of  the 
deadly  sins  of  the  baptized  was  urged,  on 
both  sides,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  effects  of  the  various  persecu- 
tions upon  the  inner  life  of  the  Church.  The 
irritation  and  contempt  with  which  those 
who  remained  faithful  regarded  those  who 
fell  away  was  extreme;  while  this  falling 
away,  whether  or  not  under  persecution,  was 
just  one  of  that  class  of  open  offences  which 
constituted  the  recognised  capital  sins  of 
early  Christianity.  Of  all  those  hidden  offen- 
ces of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have 
been  mapped  out  and  defined  by  the  morbid 
ingenuity  of  modern  casuistry,  the  Christian 
teachers  of  the  first  centuries  knew  little  or 


♦  '  De  Pudidtia/  cap.  21.  In  a  recently  pub- 
lished translation,  this  word  'apostolice'  is 
quaintly  rendered  *  apostolic  sir.'  Tertullian  is 
a  most  difficult  writer  to  translate ;  but  at  least 
such  a  technical  word  as  *  to  indulp^e '  should 
not  be  given  as  equivalent  to  \ :  e  Latin  '  indol- 
gere/ 
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nothing.  The  self-inspection  which  the  An- 
glican devotee  of  to-day  nourishes,  as  supply- 
ing matter  for  his  confession  to  the  Angli- 
can *  priest/  and  for  which  he  seelcs  absolution 
at  his  hands,  is  a  result  of  our  modern  civili- 
sation, such  as  it  is.  And  especially  it  was 
by  such  offences  as  the  denial  of  Christ  un- 
der fear  of  death  or  torments,  that  the  zeal  of 
those  who  believed  in  baptismal  pardon  alone 
was  from  time  to  time  violently  quickened. 

One  strange  device  was  resorted  to  by 
persons  guilty  of  the  sins  then  stigmatised 
as  mortal,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  discipline  which  condemned  them  as 
practically  outcasts  from  the  full  privileges 
of  the  believers.  \^lien  faithful  Christians 
were  imprisoned,  often  with  the  prospect  of 
martyrdom  before  them,  it  was  the  practice 
of  thorfe  whom  the  severity  of  those  in  au- 
thority had  treated  as  excommunicate,  to 
visit  the  confessors  in  prison,  and  ask  them 
for  recommendations  to  mercy,  to  which  the 
authorities  could  scarcely  refuse  to  listen. 
*  Let  such  an  one,'  the  suffering  Christian 
wrote,  *  be  allowed  to  enter  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  together  with  those  who  be- 
long to  him.'  When  Novatianism  arose,  the 
giving  of  these  letters — Mibelli  pacis,'  as 
they  were  termed — became  a  formidable 
evil.  But  it  was  not  new,  for  Tertullian* 
condemns  it  before,  the  second  century  was 
ended.  *  Not  possessing  peace  within  the 
Church,  they  (the  guilty)  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  begging  it  from  the  martyrs  in  pri- 
—  »     Thus  it  was  that  human  nature  was 
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too  strong  for  the  prevalent  dogmas.  As 
conferring  any  claim  *  to  that  forgiveness 
which  the  competent  authorities  refused,  the 
entreaties  of  the  martyrs  were  worthless. 
Cyprian,  in  one  of  his  letters,  declares  that 
such  entreaties  were  given  in  thousands  by 
the  imprisoned  faithful  without  any  exami- 
nation. It  was,  in  truth,  a  case  in  which  hu-  i 
man  feeling  triumphed,  though  illegitimate- 
ly, over  the  hard  tyranny  of  a  monstrous 
superstition ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  shows 
us  how  the  minds  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  were  being  prepared  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  third  Sacrdtnent,  which  was 
to  be  administered  privately  by  sacerdotal 
bands,  in  the  name  of  that  Church  whose 
government  was  slowly,  but  steadily,  coming 
under  the  dominion  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

How  deeply,  however,  the  African 
Church,  and  in  fact,  the  Greek  and  Italian 
Churches,  were  possessed  with  this  current 
disbelief  in  post-baptismal  forgiveness,  is 
even  more  apparent  from  the  letters  of  the 
great  father  who  followed  immediately  after 
Tertullian.     Unlike  him  in  personal  charac- 

*  '  Ad  Martyr.'  cap.  1. 


ter,  and  little  disposed  to  depreciate  the  au- 
thority of  Rome  at  the  Instigation  of  pro- 
phetesses or  other  fanatics,  Cyprian  at  the 
same  time  regarded  Tertullian's  writings 
with  deep  veneration,  and,  according  to  Je- 
rome, was  in  the  habit  of  reading  them 
every  day,  saying  to  his  secretary,  '  Da  raa- 
gistrum ; '  *  Give  me  the  master.'  In  his 
case,  his  conflicts  with  the  advocates  of  an 
excessive  severity  towards  sinners  were  com- 
plicated by  his  passion  for  promoting  the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  subordination  to 
Rome,  and  by  his  antagonism  as  Bishop  of 
Carthage  with  the  schismatics  Felicissinuis 
and  Novatian.  The  existing  notions  as  to 
the  unpardonableness  of  post-baptismal  guilt 
were*  now,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  intensified  by  the  effects  of  the  Dc- 
cian  persecution.  For  us,  living  in  times  so 
absolutely  changed,  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  bitterness  which  was  felt  against  those 
less  courageous  men  who  shrank  from  the 
terrors  of  torture  or  martyrdom,  and  com- 
promised their  faith  as  Christians,  either  by 
sacrificing  to  the  Pagan  gods,  or  by  some 
less  open  and  flagrant  denial  of  Christ 
When  such  persons  afterwards  sought  re- 
admission  to  the  Christian  communion,  with 
more  or  less  sincerity  of  repentance,  a  ver}* 
large  and  almost  dominant  party,  whose  es- 
pecial strength  lay  in  Africa,  vehemently  re- 
pudiated their  entreaties.  The  controversies 
concerning  *the  lapsed'  were,  in  truth, 
among  the  most  fierce  which  agitated  the 
Church  during  the  ante-Nicene  period. 

It  is  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
gard the  contest  as  anything  better  than  a 
violent  party  conflict.     Of  those  who  sternly 
alleged  that  '  the  lapsed '  had  been  guilty  of 
unpardonable  sin,  it  is  evident  that  the  vast 
majority  had  never  themselves  been  tried  as 
the  lapsed  had  been  tried.     Those  who  had 
died  for  the  faith  could  not  testify  against 
their  weaker  brothers ;  while  those  who  had 
suffered,  though  not  to  death,  were  certainly 
not  prominent  in  their  severity  against  the 
faint-hearted.    The  conflict  was  substantially 
a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  rigo- 
rist    and   the   more   gentle   spirits   in   the 
Church.     Novatian  was  a  type  of  the  mo- 
dern Puritan  and  inquisitor,  under  the  form 
which  the  Puritan  and  the  inquisitor  took  in 
the  days  when  Christianity  was  not  yet  do- 
minant in  the  empire,  and  when  Christians 
had  not  cast  off  the  traditionary  superstition 
concerning  glaring  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism.    If  Novatian  had  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth,  instead   of   the   third   century,   he 
would  probably  have  been  one  of  those  Puri- 
tans who  denounced  bear-baiting,  not  because 
of  the  pain  it  caused  to  the  bear,  but  be- 
cause of  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  the  people. 
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The  part  played  by  Rome  in  the  contest 
was  characteristically  practical.     She  was  in- 
clined to  the  milder  party,  assuming  at  the 
lame  time  the  right  to  decide,  thus  helping 
to  extinguish  the  dogma  concerning  post- 
baptismal  guilt,  and  to  substitute  the  action 
of  the  individual  priest  in  conferring  par- 
don, for  the  public  episcopal  sentences  by 
which  scandal-giving  sinners  were  at  times 
restored     t^     communion.     The    Novatian 
quarrels  were,  in  fact,  the  last  fierce  burning 
up  of  the   flame  which  was  destined  to  be 
quenched  in  the  rising  sacerdotalism  of  the 
time.    Notwithstanding  the  lamentations  of 
some  subsequent  writers,  human  nature  was 
silently  repudiating  the  superstitious  dogmas 
of  rigorism,  and  betaking  itself,  when  it  car- 
ed for  such  things,  to  the  new  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  which  professed  to  wash  away  all 
sins  alike  by  the  absolution  of  the  indivi- 
dual priest.     And  so  it  has  been  in  our  own 
day.    No  one  ever  cared  for  the  revival  of 
tk  'ancient   and   public    discipline.'     As 
Canning  exclaimed,  *  Restore  the  Heptarchy,' 
when  some  seriously  advocated  the  Repeal 
of  tfje  Union  with  Ireland ;  so  it  was  with 
the  advocates  of  the  real  ancient  discipline. 
Men's  and  women's  consciences  were  trou- 
bled and  terrified.     They  wanted  comfort, 
and  not  discipline ;  and  where  was  comfort  to 
be  had  so  readily,  as  by  an  introduction  of 
the  Papal  system  of  absolution,  administered 
by  any  English  clergyman  who  would  take 
upon  himself  the  frightful  responsibility  ? 

We  arc  satisfied,  nevertheless,  that  this 
importation  of  one  of  the  very  worst  of  Ro- 
man superstitions  can  never  obtain  any  per- 
manent hold  upon  the  Church  of  England. 

Already  the  eyes  of  her  prelates  and  more 
influential  clergy  are  being  opened  to  the 
hollowness  of  the  plea  put  forward  in  behalf 
of  a  permissible,  as  distinct  from  a  compul- 
sory, absolution.     People  are  learning  that 
1^0  snch  distinction  can  possibly  exist.     If 
absolution  is  not  necessary  for  every  man 
who  sins  grievously,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
^7'    U  the  sins  of  any  man  are  forgiven 
npon  his  true  repentance,  the  sins  of  all  men 
«re  thus  forgiven,  and  the  utterance  of  the 
words  of  absolution  by  a  *  priest '  is  a  solemn 
farce,  if  looked  at  from  one  point  of  view, 
and  a  gross  imposture,  if  looked   at  from 
another.    Rome,   which    avowedly   teaches 
the  divine  institution  of  the  *  Sacrament  of 
Penance,'  very  consistently  enforces  it  upon 
all  alike  from  the  Pope  himself  downwards. 
But  with  the  English  Church  the  case  is  to- 
lally  the  reverse.     We   utterly  deny  that 
tbere  is  any  authority  in  Scripture  for  main- 
taining that  we  cannot  obtain   forgiveness 
tor  post-baptismal  offences,  on  our  sincere 
repentance,  without  the  intervention  of  any 


mortal  man ;  and  therefore  in  the  English 
Church  the  making  of  a  confession  with  a 
view  to  absolution,  as  well  as  that  absolution 
itself,  is,  in  every  possible  case,  a  solemn 
nK)ckery  and  a  degrading  superstition  both  in 
the  pretended  *  penitent'  and  the  equally 
pretended  *  priest.' 

To  justify  the  practice  on  the  ground  that 
it  gives  comfort  to  unhappy  souls,  who  can- 
not otherwise  be  quieted,  is  simply  to  deny 
the  first  truths  of  Christianity  itself ;  and  is 
nothing  less,  to  speak  plainly,  than  an  auda- 
cious spiritual  quackery.  It  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  practice  of  certain  doctors  who 
give  ineflScacious  mixtures  to  silly  patients 
who  will  not  believe  that  they  are  cured,  unless 
they  take  large  quantities  of  medicines.  We 
have  no  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  those  pious 
persons,  both  laity  and  clergy,  who  uphold 
this  fashionable  practice  ;  but  the  evil  is  one 
that  calls  for  the  plainest  speaking,  and  we 
repeat  that  if  absolution  is  of  any  use  at  all, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  necessary  for  eveiy 
iftan ;  and  if  it  is  not  the  divinely  appointed 
instrument  for  the  forgiveness  of  post-baptis- 
mal sin,  it  is  no  better  than  a  solemn  bur- 
lesque, an  insult  to  our  understandings,  and 
a  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  true  repentance. 

The  practice,  however,  will  not  outlast  the 
present  generation,  for  it  violates  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  English  life  and  acti- 
vity. Individualism  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  an  Englishman's  conception  of  groatness 
and  goodness  of  character.  Aide  toi,  et  le 
del  faidera  is  a  maxim  which  may  have  been 
first  expressed  in  French,  but  it  is  in  Eng- 
land that  it  has  been  recognised  as  a  truth 
which  is  essential  to  all  success,  both  in  re- 
ligious and  secular  things.  Frenchmen,  too 
often,  to  say  nothing  of  other  races,  cling  to 
officialism,  and  if  left  each  man  to  his  own 
individual  strength  and  self -development, 
soon  despair  and  fall.  They  can  do  nothing 
alone.  They  want  the  applause  of  crowds 
and  the  help  of  officials  in  all  their  actions, 
from  boyhood  to  old  age.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  us.  When  a  man  is  thrown  into  diffi- 
culties, we  expect  him  to  do  everything  that 
is  possible  to  help  himself,  and  not  to  begin 
crying  and  whining  for  some  official  interfe- 
rence to  save  him.  And  so  it  is  in  our  hid- 
den intercourse  with  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  being.  We  are  repelled  when  we  hear 
of  men  crying  for  some  mediator  to  tell  them 
that  the  sins  they  have  committed  are  for- 
given through  his  official  help.  We  pity 
their  weakness,  their  foolishness,  their  intel- 
lectual incapacity  to  detect  the  hollowness  of 
the  imposture  which  is  practised  upon  them. 

For  this  reason  we  cannot  sympathise  with 
the  vehement  appeals  which  are  sometimes 
made^to  the  bishops  for  their  authoritative 
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interference,  or  for  some  vn^jncly  defined  le- 

fislation  against  the  Confessional.  In  the 
rst  place,  you  cannot  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  by  any  such  means.  If  men  and 
women  are  so  mistaken  as  to  imagine  that 
any  alteration  in  their  relationship  toward* 
the  Deity  is  eflfected  by  the  utterance  of  the 
absolving  words,  no  bishops  and  no  Acts  of 
Parliament  can  prevent  their  having  recourse 
to  some  spriest'  for  his  help.  You  might 
as  well  legislate  against  people  swallowing 
patent  medicines,  or  believing  in  this  or  that 
favourite  doctor.  As  for  the  excited  meet- 
ings, by  which  some  zealous  people  attempt, 
as  they  say,  to  *  put  down  the  Confessional,* 
their  sole  effect  must  be  to  irritate  a  mob  of 
town  roughs,  who  would  prove  the  purity  of 
their  Protestantism  by  smashing  the  win- 
dows of  Ritualist  churches  and  dragging 
Ritualist  clergymen  through  the  mud,  while 
the  persons  who  practise  confession  and  ab- 
solution are  only  the  more  confirmed  in  their 
convictions  by  the  agitations  against  them. 

Certainly  it  is  possible  for  all  the  bishops 
individually,  and  not  merely  collectively,  to 
speak  absolutely  and  in  plain  terms  against 
the  supposed  value  of  absolution  in  every 
case.  And  though  the  expression  of  episco- 
pal opinion  is  not  held  in  much  esteem  by 
the  Ritualist  party,  there  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there  a  few  clergymen  who,  when, 
halting  between  two  opinions,  would  finally 
give  up  those  views  which  they  saw  clearly 
were  out  of  favour  in  the  highest  quarters. 
As  to  any  opinion  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  collectively,  it  has,  legislatively,  no 
more  weight  than  the  opinion  of  any  single 
prelate ;  while  its  expression  must  necessari- 
ly be  of  the  nature  of  vague  generalities,  to 
suit  the  variations  of  feeling  which  noto- 
riously exist  among  the  prelates  themselves. 
Altogether,  we  think  that  these  Romanising 
practices  may  safely  be  left  to  perish  through 
the  same  instrumentality  by  which  they  first 
made  their  way  in  the  English  Church; 
that  is,  by  public  and  private  reasoning. 

Especially  is  it  necessary  to  enforce  this 
one  fact,  that  the  introduction  of  confession 
and  absolution  is  the  introduction  of  a  third 
Sacrament  Unless  absolution  is  a  Sacra- 
ment, in  the  sense  of  being  a  divinely  ap- 
pointed ordinance  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
special  gift  to  the  soul,  it  is  worthless,  and 
has  no  meaning  whatsoever.  The  RituaHsts 
cannot  escape  the  dilemma.  They  may 
avoid  using  the  word  Sacrament  itself,  and 
thus  keep  themselves  out  of  the  grip  of  the 
courts  of  law,  which  would  convict  any  man 
who  avowedly  taught  that  there  were  more 
than  two  Sacraments.  But  their  followers 
ought  to  be  incessantly  reminded  that  it  is 
preposterous  for  them  to  profess  themselves 


loyal  adherents  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and  to 
teach  the  Church  Catechism,  wherein  it  is  said 
that  there  are  '  only  two '  Sacraments  that 
Christ  has  ordained  in  His  Church.  K  this 
is  done,  the  pretences  of  the  self-made 
*  priest '  will  gradually  betray  all  their  hol- 
lowness.  Sacerdotalism  did  not  grow  spon- 
taneously among  us;  as  it. did  not  grow 
spontaneously  out  of  the  teaching  of  the  Di- 
vine Founder  of  our  religion.  A  certain 
section  of  Church  people  were  talked  into 
accepting  it  by  tracts,  and  sermons,  and  es- 
says, and  books,  and  private  conversation. 
By  similar  means  we  shall  get  rid  of  it  The 
vital  ideas  of  English  Church  life  are  not  by 
any  means  identical  with  those  which  made 
the  growth  of  sacerdotalism  and  Papal  ism 
comparatively  easy  in  Rome  and  her  depen- 
dencies in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  It 
is  only  here  and  there  that  the  worthiest  of 
English  clergymen  can  ever  be  regarded  in 
an  English  household  as  one  who*  has  the 
power  to  forgive  sins.  lie  will  always  be 
looked  up  to  as  a  clergyman,  who  is  autho- 
rised to  preach,  to  recite  the  OflSces  of  the 
Church,  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and 
to  administer,  not  three  Sacraments,  but  two 
only. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Lombard  Street:  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Money  Market,  By  Walter 
Bagehot.     London,  1873. 

2.  Notes  on  Banking  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ham- 
burgh ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Amount 
of  Bills  of  Exchange  in  Circulation  both 
Inland  and  Foreign  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  By  Robert  Hany  Inglis  Pal- 
grave.  London,  1873.  (Reprinted  and 
enlarged  from  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society.) 

The  very  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  re- 
markable book  tersely  and  truly  indicates 
the  drift  of  it  *I  call  this  Essay,'  he  says, 
* "  Lombard  Street,"  and  not  the  "  Money 
Market,''  or  any  such  phrase,  because  I  wish 
to  deal,  and  to  show  that  I  mean  to  deal, 
with  concrete  realities.  A  notion  prevails 
that  the  Money  Market  is  something  so  im- 
palpable that  it  can  only  be  spoken  of  in 
very  abstract  terms,  and  that  therefore 
books  upon  it  must  always  be  exceedingly 
difficult  But  I  maintain  that  the  Money 
Market  is  as  concrete  and  leal  as  anything 
else ;  that  it  can  be  described  in  as  plain 
words ;  that  it  is  the  writer's  fault  if  what  he 
says  is  not  clear.'  There  have  been  few 
books  which  have  more  honestly  or  com- 
pletely fulfilled  the  promises  made  at  their 
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outset  than  this  by  Mr.  Bagehot.     It  is  all 
real  and  concrete,  and  the  style,  adding  clear- 
ness, life,  and  simplicity  to  plainness,  compels 
the  reader  to  learn;  and  by  sly  touches  of 
shrewdness  and  humour,  renders  him  in  a 
sense  also  glad  to   remember.     Mr.   Bage- 
hot   brings   almost  every   natural  and   ac- 
quired   qualification    to    the    task.       The 
subject  in  all  its   parts  has  been  familiar 
to  him  all  his  life  as  a  practical  banker,  as 
an  author,  a  journalist,  and  a  master  and  ex- 
pounder   of    political    economy.     He    has 
been  a  man  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  the  con- 
troversies, and  debating  them  point  by  point 
and  face  to  face  with  the  public  men  with 
whom  it  rested  to  give  the  practical  deci- 
sions from  time  to  time.     These  circumstan- 
ces enable  us  to  understand  the  instantaneous 
and  marked  success  of  this  little  volume. 
The  first  impression  of  a  thousand  copies 
was  sold  off  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  second 
urgently  called  for ;  and  we  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  the  real  and  concrete  manner  of 
^scQssing  currency  topics  now  happily  ex- 
emplified by  Mr.  Bagehot  does  not  mark  the 
b^'nuing  of  a  new  and  more  wholesome 
epoch  in  economical  literature. 

Mr.  Bagehot  wisely  simplifies  his  dis- 
course by  reducing  to  a  very  subsidiary  place 
the  Act  of  1844.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the 
potential  influence  of  that  measure ;  *  but,' 
he  says,  '  when  I  do  speak  of  it,  I  shall  deal 
nearly  exclusively  with  its  experienced  ef- 
fects, and  scarcely  at  all,  if  at  all,  with  its  re- 
fined basis.'  We  must  never  forget  that  a 
third  of  a  century  has  passed  since  1844, — 
a  period  significantly  remarkable  for  its  ma- 
terial progess,  and  almost  marvellous  in  its 
banking  development.  *  The  Act  of  1844 
is  the  latest  and  most  active  legislative  inci- 
dent affecting  Lombard  Street,  but  it  did 
not  create,  and  does  not  govern,  the  larger 
and  deeper  economical  causes  of  which  Lom- 
bard Street  is  the  representative.' 

Mr.  Bagehot's  book  is  devoted  to  prove 
three  principal  points,  namely,  first,  that  the 
financial  centre  called  Lombard  Street  is  the 
wholesome  result  of  a  series  of  historical  and 
indnstrial  forces  which,  left  to  themselves, 
have  produced  a  mechanism  of  wonderful 
power  and  delicacy ;  secondly,  that  the  ulti- 
mate and  controlling  pivot  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine is  the  possession  and  administration  by 
the  Bank  of  £ngland  of  the  single  Central 
Cash  Reserve  upon  the  sufficiency  of  which 
depends  the  banking  and  mercantile  system 
of  the  country,  and,  thirdly,  that  the  immi- 
nent danger,  and  the  palpable  defect  of 
Lombard  Street,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  the 
absence  of  any  received  principles  regarding 
the  maintenance  and  management  of  this  vi- 
tal function  of  the  cash  reserve. 


Lombard  Street  is  defined  as  the  *  by  far 
the  greatest  combination  of  econonical  pow- 
er and  economical  delicacy  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.'     Few  persons,  it  is  justly  said, 
are  aware  how  much  greater  the  money  power 
is  in  England  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  but  %ures  assist  the  means  of  com-' 
parison.      *The    loan-fund  —  that    is,    the 
known  deposits  of  Banks  which  publish  de- 
tails— was  in  1873  in  London,  120;  in  Pa- 
ris, 13  ;  in  New  York,  40 ;  and  in  Germany, 
only  8  millions  sterling ;  and  the  unknown 
deposits — that  is,  deposits  in  the  hands  of 
bankers,  brokers,  merchants,  and  others  who 
do  not  publish  accounts — ^is  much  greater  in 
London  than  anywhere  else.'     More  cash,  it 
is  true,  exists  out  of  banks  in  France  and 
Germany  and  in  all  non-banking  countries 
than  could  be  found  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, where  banking  is  developed.     But  that 
cash  is  not  *  money-market  money.'    English 
money  is  *  borrowable '  money.'    A  million 
in    the    hands    of    a  single    banker    is  a 
great    power.       Concentration    of    money 
in  banks,    though   not  the   sole   cause,   is 
the   principal   cause    which  has  made   the 
money    market    of    England   the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  in  the  world.     We  are 
asked  to  lend,  and  do  lend,  vast  sums  which 
simply  could   not  be   obtained   elsewhere. 
English  bankers  are  not  themselves   large 
lenders  to  foreign  States.     But  they  are  large 
lenders  to  those  who  lend ;  and  in  this  way 
vast  works  are  achieved  by  English,  and  only 
by  English,  capital.     To  our  ancestors  no 
idea  was  more  familiar  than  that  money  was 
so  hard  to  be  had  that  very  few  enterprises 
even   at  home   could  be   undertaken.      A 
London  subject  of  Queen   Elizabeth  could 
not   have   imagined  our  present   state    of 
mind.     To  him  the  invention  of  railways 
would  have  seemed  puerile,  for  he  would 
have  been  wholly  unable  to  conceive  that 
money  could  ever  be  found  to  make  them 
with. 

English  trade  is  carried  on  upon  borrowed 
capital  to  an  extent  of  which  foreigners  have 
no  idea ;  and  utterly  exceeding  apy  notion 
of  our  forefathers  only  a  few  generations 
back.  If  a  merchant  has  60,000/.  of  his 
own,  in  order  to  gain  10  per  cent,  on  it  he 
must  make  5000/.  a  year,  and  charge  for  his 
goods  accordingly ;  but  if  another  has  only 
10,000/.  and  borrows  40,000/.  by  discounts, 
he  commands  equally  50,000/.,  and  can  sell 
much  cheaper.  Even  at  five  per  cent,  his 
borrowed  means  will  cost  him  only  2000/., 
and  if,  like  the  old  trader,  he  makes  5000/. 
a  year,  the  difference  of  3000/.  would  be 
equal  to  30  per  cent,  on  his  own  capital,  and 
out  of  that  30  per  cent,  he  would  be  well 
able  to  fix  his  prices  at  a  lower  point  than 
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his  opulent  rival.  This  democratic  structure 
of  English  commerce  increases.  It  has  some 
disadvantages  doubtless.  It  is  unfavourable 
to  such  hereditary  families  of  merchant 
princes  as  prevailed  in  Genoa  and  Venice. 
These  are  pushed  out  by  the  dirty  crowd  of 
little  men.  But  these  little  men  are  animat- 
ed by  the  keenest  desire  to  become  great 
men,  and  the  only  way  open  to  them  is  to 
rely  on  cheapness  and  energy  to  extend  their 
business.  Hence,  in  no  European  country 
is  trade  so  little  sleepy  as  in  England ;  no- 
where else  are  traders  so  prompt  to  seize  on 
new  advantages.  *In  this  constant  and 
chronic  borrowing,  Lombard  Street  is  the 
chief  go-between.  It  is  a  sort  of  standing 
broker  between  the  quiet  saving  districts  of 
the  country  and  the  active  employing  dis- 
tricts.' 

We  have  thus  epitomised  the  groundwork 
of  Mr.  Bagehot's  argument  as  contained  in 
his  first  chapter,  omitting  the  incidental  pas- 
sages and  topics  which  amplify  and  give 
liveliness  and  force  to  the  author's  own 
statement. 

The  function  of  Lombard  Street  being  that 
of  a  sort  of  standing  broker  in  the  constant 
and  chronic  borrowing  which  constitutes  the 
strength  of  English  trade,  it  is  necessary 
next  to  understand  the  medium  by  means  of 
which  the  operations  are  effected.  All,  says 
Mr.  Bagehot^  which  a  banker  wants  where- 
with to  pay  his  creditors  is  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  the  legal  tender  of  the  country  in 
which  he  carries  on  his  business.  Different 
countries  differ  in  their  laws  of  legal  tender, 
but  to  the  primary  purposes  of  banking 
these  differences  are  not  material.  By  Eng- 
lish law  the  legal  tenders  are  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  if  an 
English  banker  retains  and  can  command  a 
sum  of  banknotes  and  coin  in  due  propor- 
tion to  his  liabilities,  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  further. 

Mr.  Bagehot  then  introduces  as  follows 
the  second  chief  purpose  of  his  book,  name- 
ly, the  vital  importance  of  the  Cash  Reserve 
of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England  as  the  sole  ultimate  safety-fund 
of  our  mercantile  system. 

'  What  then,  subject  to  this  preliminary  ex- 
planation, is  the  amount  of  legal  tender  held  by 
our  bankers  against  their  liabilities  ?  The  an- 
swer is  remarkable^  and  is  the  hey  to  our  whole 
system, 

*  It  may  be  broadly  said  that  no  bank  in 
London  or  out  of  it  holds  any  considerable  sum 
in  hard  cash  or  legal  tender  (above  what  is 
wanted  for  its  daily  business)  except  the  Bank- 
ing Department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  That 
department  had  on  the  29 tb  day  of  December, 
3809,  liabilities  as  follows : — 


Public  deposits      £8,585,000 

Private  deposits     18^05.000 

Seven-day  and  other  bills    . .  445,000 


Total 


£-37,235,000 


and  a  Cash  Reserve  of  11,297,000?.  And  this 
is  all  the  cash  reserve,  we  must  carefully  re- 
member, which,  under  the  law,  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  we 
cumbrously  call  it — the  Bank  of  England  for 
banking  purposes — possesses.  That  depart- 
ment can  no  more  multiply  or  manufacture 
banknotes  than  any  other  bank  can  multiply 
them.  At  that  particular  day  the  Bank  of 
England  had  only  11,297,000?.  in  its  till  against 
liabilities  of  nearly  three  times  the  amount  It 
had  "  Consols  "  and  other  securities  which  it 
could  offer  for  sale  no  doubt,  and  which,  if 
sold,  would  augment  its  supply  of  banknotes, 
and  the  relation  of  such  securities  to  real  cash 
will  be  discussed  presently ;  hut  of  real  cash, 
the  Bank  of  England  for  this  purpose — the 
hanking  hank — Tiad  then  so  much  and  no  more. 

*  And  we  may  well  think  this  a  great  deal 
if  we  examine  the  position  of  other  banks.  No 
other  bank  holds  any  amount  of  substantial 
importance  in  its  own  till  beyond  what  is 
wanted  for  daily  purposes.  All  London  banks 
keep  their  principal  reserve  on  deposit  at  the 
Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  safest  place  for 
them  to  use.  The  Bank  of  England  has  thus 
the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  it  The 
same  reasons  which  make  it  desirable  for  a 
private  person  to  keep  a  banker  make  it  also 
desirable  for  every  banker,  as  respects  his  re- 
serve, to  bank  with  another  banker  if  he  safely 
can.  The  custody  of  very  large  sums  in  solid 
cash  entails  much  care,  and  some  cost ;  etery 
one  wishes  to  shift  these  vpon  others  if  he  ran 
do  so  without  svffering.  Accordingly^  the  other 
hankers  of  London  having  perfect  confidence  in 
tJie  Bank  of  England^  get  that  Bank  to  keep 
that  reserve  for  them. 

*  The  London  Bill  Brokers  do  much  the  same. 
Indeed  they  are  only  a  special  sort  of  bankers 
who  allow  daily  interest  on  deposits,  and  who 
for  most  of  their  money  give  security.  But  we 
have  no  concern  now  with  these  differences  ot 
detail  The  bill  brokers  lend  most  of  their 
money,  and  deposit  the  remnant  either  with  the 
Bank  of  England  or  some  London  banker. 
That  London  banker  lends  what  he  chooses  of 
it,  the  rest  he  leaves  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
You  always  come  hack  to  the  Bank  of  England 
at  lasC— Pp.  26-28. 

The  statements  of  this  passage  are  per- 
fectly true,  and  it  is  well  that  they  have 
founds  such  plain  and  clear  expression  by  a 
writer  whose  authority  is  of  the  highest  As 
regards  the  ultimate  safety-fund  or  cash  re- 
serve, it  has  been  made  familiar  by  a  pretty 
wide  experience  that  *  you  always  come  back 
to  the  Bank  of  England  at  last'  It  is  also 
true  that  with  the  organisation  of  the  Eng- 
lish money  market,  as  it  has  grown  up  by 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  this  single- 
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reserve  system  has  come  into  use  and  favour 
because  it  has  been  found  the  most  conve- 
nient and  the  cheapest.  No  portions,  there- 
fore, of  Mr.  Bagehot's  book  will  be  more 
useful  than  the  numerous  passages  in  which 
he  urges  that  our  obvious  duty  and  interest 
is  to  improve  and  fortify — not  to  remove  or 
remodel — ^the  arrangements  which  exist. 

*  I  shall  be  at  once  asked,'  he  says,  *  Do  you 
propose  a  revolution  ?  Do  you  propose  to  aban- 
don the  one-reserve  system  and  create  anew 
I  many -reserve  system  ?    My  plain  answer  is 
that  I  do  not  propose  it     I  know  it  would  be 
childish.     Credit  in  business  is  like  loyalty  in 
Government    You  may  take  what  you  can 
find  of  it,  and  work  with  it  if  possible.     A 
theorist  may  easily  map  out  new  schemes.    .    . 
*An  immense  system  of  credit,  founded  on 
the  Bank  of  England  as  its  pivot  and  its  basis, 
now  exists.    The  English  people,  and  foreign- 
ers too,  trust  it  implidtly.      Every  banker 
knows  that,   if  he  has  to  prof>e  that  he  is 
worthy  of  credit,  however  good  may  be  his 
arguments,  in  fact  his  credit  is  gone.     But 
vhsi  tee  liate  requires  no  proof.     The  whole 
rests  00  an  instinctive  confidence,  generated  by 
Qse  aod  years.     Nothing  wonld  persuade  the 
Englsh  people  to  abolish  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land; aod  if  some  calamity  swept  it  away, 
generations  must  elapse  before  at  all  the  same 
trust  would  be  placed  in  any  other  equivalent 
A  many-reserve  systsm,  if  some  miracle  should 
put  it  down  in  Lombard  Street,  would  seem 
monstrous  there.     Nobody  would  understand 
iter  confide  in  it.    Credit  is  a  power  which 
may  grow,  but  cannot  be  constructed.    Those 
who  live  under  a  great  and  firm  system  of 
credit  must  consider  that,  if  they  break  up 
that  one,  they  will  never  see  another,  for  it 
Till  take  years  upon  years  to  make  a  successor 
to  it 

'  On  this  account  I  do  not  suggest  that  we 
should  return  to  a  natural  or  many-reserve  sys- 
tem of  banking.  I  should  only  incur  useless 
ri^uleif  I  did  suggest  it.*— -Pp.  68-69. 

The  single  Reserve  being  thus  vital,  Mr. 
Bagehot  speaks  with  great  freedom  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  as  the  oflBcial  body  charged 
with  its  care  and  management  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  in  these  criticisms 
there  if  no  trace  of  personality.  The  point 
in  dispute  is  the  principle  which  governs  the 
structure  of  a  public  board.  For  the  pres- 
ent members  of  that  boai'd  Mr.  Bagehot 
would  be  as  ready  as  ourselves  to  express  the 
sense  generally  entertained  by  impartial  per- 
sons of  the  anxiety  of  the  Directors  to  dis- 
ch»ge  the  very  delicate  and  difficult  duties 
which  belong  to  them  with  a  single  view 
to  the  public  interests  as  represented  by  the 
^k  of  England  ;  and  no  one  admits  more 
cordially  than  Mr.  Bagehot  the  correctness 
of  the  prevalent  general  opinion  of  the  high 


personal  character  of  the  members  of  the 
Bank  Court. 

These,  preliminaries  being  admitted,  the 
following  passage  is  all  the  more  forcible  : — 

*'  Since  then  the  Bank  of  England,  as  a  bank, 
is  exempted  from  the  perpetual  apprehension 
that  makes  other  bankers  keep  a  large  reserve 
— the  apprehension  of  discredit — it  would 
seem  particularly  necessary  that  its  managers 
should  be  themselves  specially  interested  in 
keeping  that  reserve,  and  specially  competent 
to  keep  it.  But  I  need  not  say  that  the  Bank 
Directors  have  not  their  personal  fortune  at 
stake  in  the  management  of  the  Bank.  They 
are  rich  City  merchants,  and  their  stake  in  the 
Bank  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
their  wealth.  If  the  Bank  were  wound  up, 
most  of  them  would  hardly  in  their  income 
feel  the  difference.  And  what  is  more„  the 
BanJi  Directors  are  not  trained  "bankers;  they 
were  not  bred  to  the  trade^  and  do  not  in  gene- 
ral give  the  main  power  of  their  minds  to  it. 
They  are  merchants,  most  of  whose  time,  and 
most  of  whose  real  mind  are  occupied  in  mak- 
ing money  in  their  own  business,  and  for 
themselves.  • 

*  It  might  be  expected  that  as  this  great  pub- 
lic duty  was  cast  upon  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bank,  the  principal  statesmen  (if 
not  Parliament  itself)  would  have  enjoined  on 
them  to  perform  it.  But  no  distinct  resolution 
of  Parliament  has  ever  enjoined  it;  scarcely 
any  stray  word  of  any  influential  statesman. 
And  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  whole  catena 
of  authorities,  beginning  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  ending  with  Mr.  Lowe,  which  say  that 
the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  only  a  bank  like  any  other  bank — a 
company  like  other  companies;  that  in  this 
capacity  it  has  no  peculiar  position,  and  no 
public  duties  at  all.  Nine-tenths  of  English 
statesmen,  if  they  were  asked  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  would  reply  that  it  \^as  no 
business  of  theirs,  or  of  Parliament  at,  all ; 
that  the  Banking  Department  alone  must  look 
to  it 

*  The  result  is,  that  wo  have  placed  the  ex- 
clusive custody  of  our  entire  banking  reserve 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  board  of  directors  not 
particularly  trained  for  the  duty — who  might 
be  called  "  amateurs." — who  have  no  particular 
interest  above  other  people  in  keeping  it  undi- 
minished— who  acknowledge  no  obligation  to 
keep  it  undiminished — ^who  have  never  been 
told  by  any  great  statesman  or  public  autho- 
rity that  they  are  so  to  keep  it,  or  that  they 
have  anything  to  do  with  it — who  are  named 
by  and  are  agents  for  a  proprietary  which  would 
have  a  greater  income  if  it  was  diminished — 
who  do  not  fear^  and  who  need  not  fear^  ruiny 
ecenifitwere  all  gone  and  wasted.^ — Pp.  41-42. 

Mr.  Bagehot  then  enlarges  at  very  in- 
structive length  on  the  greater  necessity 
which  exists  in  England  for  an  amplcvcen- 
tral  reserve  than  in  any  other  country. 
*  Such  a  reserve,'  he  says,  *  is  kept  to  meet 
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sudden  and  unexpected  demands.'  No  coun- 
try has  ever  been  so  exposed  as  England  to 
foreign  demands  on  its  banking  reserve,  be- 
cause no  nation  has  ever  had  a  foreign  trade 
of  such  magnitude,  in  such  varied  objects, 
and  so  ramified  through  the  world.  AH  the 
events  of  late  years — war  and  insecurity 
abroad,  depreciated  paper  money,  and  bad 
laws  worse  administered — have  all  conspired 
to  render  England  in  a  perpetually  enlarg- 
ing sense  the  financial  clearing-house  of  the 
world.  But  this  expanded  area  of  transac- 
tions has  multiplied  the  demands  on  the 
central  reserve. 

To  protect  the  reserve,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land requires  the  steady  use  of  an  effectual 
instrument — and  that  instrument  is  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Bate  of  Interest.  Mr.  Bage- 
hot  entirely  discards  the  ancient  notions 
about  the  quantity  of  the  banknote  circula- 
tion regulating  trade  and  prices.  Facts  and 
experience  have  indeed  utterly  destroyed  it ; 
and  the  doctrine  that  variations  of  the  Rate 
of  Interest  are  the  really  controlling  power 
or  instrument  first  propounded  by  Mr. 
Tooke  forty  years  ago  has  become  one  of 
the  most  positive  scientific  truths  in  econom- 
ical reasonings.  But  sudden,  frequent,  and 
violent  variations  of  the  rate  of  interest  are 
among  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  com- 
merce, and  they  can  only  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  compass  by  the  existence  of  a  large 
central  reserve.  s 

Mr.  Bagehot  says  (p.  66)  that  he  will 
Jiave  failed  in  his  purpose  if  he  has  not 
proved  that  the  system  of  entrusting  all  our 
reserve  to  a  single  board  liie  that  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  very  anomalous,  very 
dangerous,  and  that  its  bad  consequences, 
though  much  felt,  have  not  yet  been  fully 
seen,  being  largely  obscured  by  *  traditional 
arguments  and  the  dust  of  ancient  contro- 
versies.' 

In  reply  to  the  natural  inquiry,  what  re- 
medy he  proposes,  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

^  I  cannot  propose  that  we  should  adopt  the 
simple  and  straightforward  expedient  by  which 
the  French  have  extricated  themselves  from 
the  same  difficulty.  In  France,  all  banking 
rests  on  the  Bank  of  France,  even  more  than 
in  England  all  rests  on  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  Bank  of  France  keeps  the  final  bimking 
reserve,  and  it  keeps  the  currency  reserve,  too. 
But  the  State  does  not  trust  such  a  function  to 
a  board  of  merchants,  named  by  shareholders. 
The  nation  itself — ^the  Executive  Government 
— names  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  These  officers  have,  in- 
deed, beside  them  a  council  of  ^*  regents"  or 
directors,  named  by  the  shareholders.  But 
they^eed  not  attend  to  that  council  unless 
they  think  fit;  they  are  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  national  interest,  and  in  so  doing  they 


may  disregard  the  murmurs  of  the  **  regents,'' 
if  thepr  lil^  And  in  theory  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  this  plan. 

'  The  keeping  the  single  banking  reserve  be- 
ing a  national  function,  it  is  at  least  plausible 
to  argue  that  Government  should  choose  the 
functionaries.     .     .    . 

*  All  such  changes  being  out  of  the  question, 
I  can  propose  only  three  remedies : 

*  First  There  shall  be  a  clear  understanding^ 
between  the  Bank  and  the  public  that,  since  the 
Bank  hold  our  ultimate  banking  reserve,  thej 
will  recognise  and  act  on  the  obligations  whidi 
this  implies ;  that  they  will  replenish  it  in 
times  of  foreign  demand  as  fully,  and  lend  it 
in  times  of  internal  panic  as  freely  and  readily, 
as  plain  principles  of  banking  require.  This 
looks  very  difierent  from  the  French  plan,  but 
it  is  not  so  difierent  in  reality. 

*  In  England  we  can  often  effect,  by  the  indi- 
rect compulsion  of  opinion,  what  otiier  coun- 
tries must  effect  by  the  direct  compulsion  of 
Government.  We  can  do  so  in  this  case.  The 
Bank  Directors  now  fear  public  opinion  ex- 
ceedingly ;  probably  no  kind  of -persons  are  so 
sensitive  to  newspaper  criticism.  This  is  very 
natural 

*  The  functions  of  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
England  fill  a  very  small  part  of  his  time ;  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  (unless  he  be  in  Parliament) 
is  spent  in  retired  and  mercantile  industry.  He 
is  not  subjected  to  keen  and  public  criticisn, 
and  is  not  taught  to  bear  it  Especially  when 
once  in  his  life  he  becomes,  by  rotation,  gov- 
ernor, he  is  most  anxious  that  the  two  years  of 
office  shall  "go  off'well."  He  is  apt  to  be  ir- 
ritated even  by  objections  to  the  principles  on 
which  he  acts,  and  cannot  bear  with  equanim- 
ity censure  which  is  pointed  and  personal. 

*  At  present  I  am  not  sure  if  this  sensitiTC- 
ness  is  beneficial.  As  the  exact  positioo  of 
the  Bank  of  Engknd  in  the  money-market  is 
indistinctly  seen,  there  is  no  standard  to  which 
a  Bank  governor  can  appeal.  He  is  always  m 
fear  that  "  something  may  be  said,'*  but  not 
quite  knowing  on  what  side  that  "  something 
may  be,  his  fear  is  but  an  indifferent  guide  to 
him.  But  if  the  cardinal  doctrine  were  tc 
cepted,  if  it  were  acknowledged  that  the  Bank 
is  charged  with  the  custody  of  our  sole  bank- 
ing reserve,  and  is  bound  to  deal  with  lta^ 
cording  to  admitted  principles,  then  a  governor 
of  the  Bank  would  look  to  those  principles ;  w 
would  know  which  way  criticism  was  coming^ 
If  he  was  guided  by  the  code,  he  would  have » 
plain  defence.  And  then  we  may  be  i^tre  tm 
old  ^men  of  business  would  not  dertiatefrofn  m 
code.  At  present  the  Board  ofDirectori  area 
sort  of  sKMi-tntstees  for  the  nation.  T  ^^^ 
have  them  real  trustees^  and  with  a  good  trut 
deed.  , 

*  Secondly.  The  government  of  the  B«?* 
should  be  improved  in  a  manner  to  be  ^P**?* 
ed.  We  should  diminish  the  "amateur  e^ 
ment;  we  should  augment  thetrained  banKi^ 

element;    and  we  should  ensure  more  co  • 
stancy  in  the  administration.  . 

♦Thu-dly.  As  these  two  suggestions  are  ae- 
signed  to  make  the  Bank  as  strong  as  possiwe, 
we  should  look  at  the  rest  of  our  banking  sys- 
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tern,  and  try  to  reduce  the  demands  on  the 
Bank  as  much  as  we  can.  The  cenlral  ma- 
chinery being  inevitably  frail,  we  should  care- 
fully-, and  as  much  as  possible,  diminish  the 
strain  upon  it' — Pp.  72-74. 

As  regards  the  first  suggestion  in  this  pas- 
sage, namely,  that  there  should  be  a  clear 
understanding  between  the  Bank  and  the 
public    on   the  subject  of  the  amount  and 
management  of  the  ultimate  reserve,  there 
is  scarcely  room  for  two  opinions.    The  only 
doubtfal  point  is  whether  we  should  arrive 
at  such  an  understanding  under  the  influence 
of  calm  precaution  or  in  the  terror  and  suf- 
fering entailed  by  collapse  and  panic.     The 
second  suggestion,  namely,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bank  should  be  improved,  Mr. 
Bagehot  answers  in  the  following  character- 
isdc  passage,  enforcing  in  his  own  effective 
way  the  recommendation  of  a  permanent 
Deputy-Governor — an    arrangement    which 
has  been  repeatedly  urged  during  the  last 
thirty  years  by  many  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  finance. 

*  I  tin,  therefore,  afraid  that  wo  must  aban- 
don the  plan  of  improving  the  government  of 
iht  Bank  of  England  by  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  governor,  because  we  should  not  be 
sure  of  choosing  a  good  governor,  and  should, 
indeed,  run  a  great  risk,  for  the  most  part,  of 
choosing  a  bad  one. 

*  I  think,  however,  that  much  of  the  advan- 
tage, with  little  of  the  risk,  might  be  secured 
by  a  humbler  scheme.     In  English   political 
offices,  as  was  observed  before,  the  evil  of  a 
chai^^ing  head  is  made  passable  by  the  perma- 
neoce  of  a  dignified  subordinate.     Though  the 
Parhamoitary  Secretary  of    State,    and    the 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary,  go  in  and  put 
with  each  administration,  another  Under-Secre- 
taiy  remains  throueh  all  such  changes,  and  is 
on  that  account  called  *  permanent.     Now  this 
system  seems  to  me  in  its  principle  perfectly 
app^ble  to  the  administration  of  the  Bank  of 
EngUad.    For   the  reasons  which  have  just 
been  given,  a  permanent  ruler  of  the  Bank  of 
England  cannot  be  appointed:  for  other  rea- 
sons, which  were  just  before  given,  some  most 
jnfluentia]  permanent  functionary  is  essential 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Bank ;  and,  mutatis  mutandiSy  these  are  the 
Tery   difficulties,    and    the    very    advantages 
which  have  led  us  to  frame  our  principal  oflBces 
of  State  in  the  present  fashion. 

*  Such  a  Deputy- Oovernor  would  not  be  at  all 
along  in  the  City.  There  would  be  nomischie- 
Tous  prestige  about  the  office ;  there  would  be 
QO  attraction  in  it  for  a  vain  roan ;  and  there 
vonld  be  nothing  to  make  it  an  object  of  a 
violent  canvass  or  of  unscrupulous  electioneer- 
ing. The  office  would  be  essentially  subordi- 
nate in  its  character,  just  like  the  permanent 
secretary  in  a  political  office.  The  pay  should 
be  high,  for  good  ability  is  wanted ;  but  no 
pay  would  attract  the  most  dangerous  class  of 
people.     The  very  infiuential^  but  not  very 


wise,  City  dignitary  who  would  be  so  very 
dangerous  is  usually  very  opulent ;  he  would 
hardly  have  such  influence  if  he  were  not  opu- 
lent :  what  he  wants  is  not  money,  but  "  posi- 
tion." A  governorship  of  the  Bank  of  England 
he  would  take  almost  without  salary ;  perhaps 
he  would  even  pay  to  get  it ;  but  a  minor  office 
of  essential  subordination  would  not  attract 
him  at  all.  We  may  augment  the  pay  enough 
to  get  a  good  man,  without  fearing  that  by 
such  pay  we  may  tempt — as  by  social  privilege 
we  should  tempt— exactly  the  sort  of  man  we 
do  not  want. 

'  Undoubtedly  such  a  permanent  official 
should  be  a  trained  banker.  There  is  a  ca/rdi- 
nal  difference  between  banJcing  and  other  hinds 
of  commerce;  you  can  afford  to  run  much  less 
risk  in  banking  than  in  commerce,  and  you 
must  take  much  greater  precautions.  In  com- 
mon business  the  trader  can  add  to  the  cost 
price  of  the  goods  he  sells  a  large  mercantile  pro- 
fit— say  to  15  per  cent ;  but  the  banker  has  to 
be  content  with  the  interest  of  money,  which  in 
England  is  not  so  much  as  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
average.  The  business  of  a  banker,  therefore, 
cannot  bear  so  many  bad  debts  as  that  of  a 
merchant;  and  he  must  be  much  more  cautious 
to  whom  he  gives  credit.  Real  money  is  a  com- 
modity much  more  coveted  than  common  goods ; 
for  one  deceit  which  is  attempted  on  a  manufac- 
turer or  a  merchant,  twenty  and  more  are  at- 
tempted on  a  banker.  And  besides,  a  banker, 
dealing  with  the  money  of  others,  and  money 
payable  on  demand,  must  be  always,  as  it  were, 
looking  behind  him,  and  seeing  that  he  has  re- 
serve enough  in  store  if  payment  should  be  ask» 
ed  for,  which  a  merchant  dealing  mostly  with 
his  own  capital  need  not  think  of.  Adventure 
is  the  life  of  commerce^  but  caution^  1  had  al- 
most said  timidity y  is  the  life  of  banJcing  ;  and 
I  cannot  imagine  that  the  long  series  of  great 
erorrs  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
management  of  its  reserve  till  after  1857  would 
have  been  possible  if  the  merchants  in  the  Bank 
Court  had  not  erroneously  taken  the  same  view 
of  the  Bank's  business  that  they  must  properly 
take  of  their  own  mercantile  business.  The 
Bank  Directors  have  almost  always  been  too 
cheerful  as  to  the  Banl^s  buniness,  and  too  little 
disposed  to  take  alarm.  What  we  want  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Bank  court  is  a  wise  appre- 
hensiveness^  and  this  every  trained  banker  is 
taught  by  the  habits  of  his  trade  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  life.*— Pp.  230-238. 

We  entirely  concur  in  the  sugajestion  of  a 
permanent  Deputy-Governor  as  the  simplest 
and  best  practical  recourse. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Bagehot  into  his 
discussions  relating  to  the  Private  and  Joint- 
Stock  Banks,  the  l&ill  Brokers,  the  Country 
Banks,  and  other  collateral  topics.  To  all  of 
them  he  applies  the  same  strong  clear  sense, 
the  same  dry  shrewdness  and  full  knowledge 
of  facts  which  mark  the  other  portions  of 
his  book. 

We  conclude  our  extracts  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  summary  of  the  argu- 
ment he  employs  to  show  that  the  reserve  of 
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the  Banking  Department  cannot  safely  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  under  10  millions ;  and  that 
whenever  it  is  reduced  to  15  or  14  millions 
the  Directors  should  at  once  beorin  to  take 
defensive  measures, 

*  I  may  bo  asked,  "  What  does  all  this  rea- 
soning in  practice  come  to?  At  the  present 
moment  how  much  referee  do  you  say  the  Bank 
of  England  should  Jceep  f  State  your  recom- 
mendation clearly  (I  know  it  will  be  said)  if 
you  wish  to  have  it  attended  to."  And  I  will 
answer  the  question  plainly,  thoup;h  in  so  doing 
there  is  great  risk  that  the  principles  I  advocate 
may  be  in  some  degree  injured  through  some 
mistake  I  may  make  in  applying  them. 

*■  I  should  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
mind  of  the  monetary  world  would  become 
feverish  and  fearful  if  the  reserve  in  the  Bank- 
ing Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  went 
below  10  millions.  Estimated  by  the  idea  of 
old  times,  by  the  idea  even  often  years  ago,  that 
sum,  I  know,  sounds  extremely  large.  My 
own  nerves  were  educated  to  smaller  figures, 
because  I  was  trained  in  times  when  the  de- 
mands on  us  were  less^  when  neither  was  so 
much  reserve  wanted  nor  did  the  public  expect 
80  much.  But  I  judge  from  such  observation 
as  I  can  make  of  the  present  state  of  men's 
minds  that  in  fact,  and  whether  justifiably  or 
not,  the  important  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
public  which  watches  the  Bank  Reserve  be- 
comes anxious  and  dissatisfied  if  that  reserve 
foils  below  10  millions.  That  sum  therefore  I 
call  the  apprehension  minimum  for  the  present 
Hmes,  Circumstances  may  change,  and  may 
make  it  less  or  more,  but  according  to  the  most 
careful  estimate  I  can  make,  that  is  what  I 
should  call  it  now. 

*  It  will  be  said  that  this  estimate  is  arbitrary 
and  these  figures  are  conjectures.  I  reply  that 
I  only  submit  them  for  the  judgment  of  others. 
The  main  question  is  one  of  fact  Does  not  the 
public  mind  begin  to  bo  anxious  and  timorous 
just  where  I  have  placed  the  apprehension 
point?  and  the  deductions  from  that  are  com- 
paratively simple  questions  of  mixed  fact  and 
reasoning.  The  final  appeal  in  such  cases  ne- 
cessarily is  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
and  who  closely  watch  the  facts. 

*  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  also  that  a  body  like 
the  Court  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land cannot  act  on  estimates  like  these :  that 
such  a  body  must  have  a  plain  rule  and  keep  to 
it  I  say  in  reply  that,  if  the  correct  framing 
of  such  estimates  is  necessary  for  %  the  good 
guidance  of  the  Bank,  we  must  make  a  govern- 
ing body  which  can  correctly  frame  such  esti- 
mates. We  must  not  suffer  from  a  dangerous 
policy  hecatise  we  have  inherited  an  imperfect 
form  ofqdministratioa.  I  have  before  explained 
in  what  manner  the  government  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should,  I  consider,  be  strengthened, 
and  that  government  so  strengthened  would,  I 
believe,  bo  altogether  competent  to  a  wise  policy. 

*Then  I  should  say,  putting  the  foregoing 
reasoning  into  figures,  that  the  Bank  ought 
never  to  keep  less  than  11  millions  or  Hi  mil- 
lions, since  experience  shows  that  a  million,  or 
a  million  and  a  half,  may  be  taken  from  us  at 


any  time.     I sJioulil  rejard  this  as  thepradUi 
minimum    at  which^   roughly  of  covrse,  IL 
Bank  should  aim,  and  which  it  should 
never  to  be  below.     And,  in  order  not  to 
below  11 1  millions,  the  Bank  must  begin 
take  precautions  when  the  reserve  is  betW' 

14  and  16  millions ;  for  experience  show^s  tl 
between  two  and  three  millions  may,  probabl 
enough,  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  sto 
before  the  right  rate  of  interest  is  foum 
which  will  attract  money  from  abroad,  ai 
before  that  rate  has  haa  time  to  attract  it 
When  the  reserve  is  between  14  millions  and 

15  millions,  and  when  it  begins  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  foreign  demand,  Ae  Bank  of  Eni 
land  should,  I  think,  begin  to  act,  and  to  ~^* 
the  rate  of  interest'— Pp.  826-328. 

In  every  part  of  this  passage  we  entirely 
concur,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  sev^ 
ral  ver}*  high  authorities  whose  recommenda- 
tions, founded  on  long  experience,  for  in- 
creasing the  steadiness  and  security  of  oor 
banking  system  amount  in  effect  to  the 
adoption  of  such  limits  for  the  reserve  as 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bagehot 

The  second  publication  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  is,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  an 
elaborate  statistical  demonstration  of  Mr. 
Bagehot's  general  argument  Mr.  R.  H. 
Palgrave  is  also  a  practical  banker  of  coo- 
siderablc  provincial  experience,  and  favourar 
bly  known  by  several  contributions  of  ment 
to  the  literature  of  his  profession.  The 
*  Notes  on  Banking '  is  an  enlarged  report  of 
a  paper  presented  by  him  early  in  1873  to 
the  Statistical  Society.  It  resumes  and  ap- 
plies to  the  facts  of  the  last  twenty  years 
certain  inquiries  instituted  by  Mr.  ^ew- 
march  in  1851 ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affinn- 
ed  that  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  publication  is 
contained  the  fullest  and  most  systematic 
exhibition  of  the  statistics  of  Banking  aad 
Bills  of  Exchange  at  present  existing. 

The  following  passage  states  the  resour- 
ces, in  1872,  of  the  London  and  Country 
Banks : — 

*  In  the  twenty -two  years  since  Mr.  ^e^• 
march  wrote,  the  niunbers,  and  also  the  hold- 
ings, of  the  provincial  Banks  have  greatly 
extended.  In  1851  there  were  about  900,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  about  1620  bank 
offices  in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  ot 
London.  This  includes  the  head  offices, 
whether  private  or  joint  stock,  and  their  bran- 
ches. Guided  by  the  information  previously 
mentioned,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  amount  oi 
deposits  and  capita)  held  by  each  banking 
office  may  be  averaged  at  not  less  than  130,- 
000^.  each.  In  this  estimate  I  include  the 
amount  of  country  banknotes  in  circulation, 
averaging  about  5  millions.     ... 

*  Taking  this  estimate  as  a  basis,  the  recap'- 
tulation  will  be  1620  provincial  bank  offices  m 
England  and  Wales  at  130, 000?.  each,  equal  to 
210  millions  in  alL    I  have  formed  this  esti- 
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mate  after  very  considerable  inquiry  and 
reflection  ;  in  it  are  included  the  capitals  of 
the  banks  themselves  which  are  often  large ; 
ind  also  the  amounts  of  the  notes  and  short 
drafts  in  circulation  issued  by  these  banks. 
'  The  summary  of  these  results  will  be : — 

England  and  Wale* — Capital   and   Deposits 

of  Banks. 
Bank  of  England,  total  resources 

(say) 67  millions. 

London  bankers,  private  and  joint 

stock 174 

Provincial    bankers,  private    and 

joint  stock 210 

Total     ..     ..     451 

*•  To  these  sums  must  be  added  the  propor- 
tion of  these  holdings  of  the  Discount  houses 
in  LoodoD,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  bank- 
ers.   These    houses    are    estimated    in    the 
Commercial  History  and  Review  of  the  *  Econ- 
omist* as   holding  about  78  millions  at  the 
doeeof  1871.     A  considerable  portion  of  this 
iDODey  was  doubtless    deposited  with  these 
houses  by  bankers  in  London,  the  provinces, 
&nd  dscwhere.     This  we  must  exclude,  as   it 
has  already  been  reckoned  among  the  deposits 
held  by  the  bankers.' 

A  particniar  merit  of  Mr.  Palgrave's 
l>ook  is  the  patient  and  intelligent  manner 
in  which  he  has  ascertained  for  each  year 
(1856-1871)  the  amount  of  bills  of  ex- 
chai^,  inland  and  foreign,  created  and  in 
circnlaUon  at  one  time  in  this  country.  The 
only  official  data  for  this  purpose  are  the 
h^tarns  of  the  stamps  issued,  and  upon  this 
radimentary  basis  has  to  be  built  up  by 
means  of  collateral  evidence  the  final  results. 
Mr.  Palgrave  considers  that  these  results 
justify  the  statement  that  in  1871  the 
araouDt  of  bills  of  exchange,  inland  and  for- 
ciirn,  in  circulation  at  one  time  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  was  about  320  millions  ster- 
liiig,  against  190  millions  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Xewmarch  in  1866. 

The  coQclnsion  forced  upon  Mr.  Palofravo 
by  his  elaborate  detail  of  figures  is  virtually 
the  same  as  the  doctrine  which  fills  Mr. 
Bagehofs  more  popular  treatise — namely, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  present  Central  Re- 
sorve,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  increas- 
ing it.  In  the  following  extract  Mr.  Pal- 
j^rave  i>egins  by  showing  how  the  reserve, 
beforAach  of  the  great  panics  since  1 844 
has  been  greater  than  its  predecessors ;  but 
»tiD  how  inadequate,  to  avert  the  mischief, 
even  the  larger  amounts  have  proved  to  be 
-a  consequence  of  the  greater  and  more 
f 'iraplex  forces  at  work. 

*The  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
f«and  numbers,  before  the  period  of  pressure 
wtoally  arrived,  was,  in  1847,  8 J  millions;  in 
1^7,  4^  millions ;  and  in  1866,  5f  millions. 

*  But  while  in  1847  the  pressure  lasted  about 
»  month,   and  in  1857  rather  longer,   before 


reaching  the  maximum,  in  1866,  one  wesh  was 
sufBcient  to  reduce  the  reserve  from  nearl}"^  tive 
millions  to  less  than  one. 

*  It  is  clear  by  a  comparison  between  the  data 
given  by  Mr.  Newmarch  in  1851  and  those 
which  I  have  obtained  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  business  is  carried  on  are  very 
different  now  from  those  existing  at  any  former 
period. 

*  They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus : — 

*  1.  A  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  de- 
posits, larger  than  the  proportional  increase  in 
the  capital  employed  in  the  banks  which  obtain 
these  deposits. 

*2.  Greater  rapidity  in  the  circulation  of 
money.  The  Clearing  House  returns  prove 
this. 

*3.  A  larger  and  increasing  quantity  of 
foreign  hills  on  this  country,  causing  a  greater 
danger,  should  a  demand  for  gold  for  export 
arise  in  periods  of  pressure. 

*  4.  A  stationary  banking  reserve ;  one  even 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  business  done. 

*  I  have  shown  by  the  tables  of  the  circula- 
tion of  foreign  Mils  how  great  a  difference  there 
is  between  the  proportions  of  bills  drawn  by 
foreign  countries  on  this  country ;  and  those 
drawn  on  foreign  countries  hy  this  country. 
This  difference,  it  will  be  observed,  enlarges 
and  increases  continually ;  it  must  tend,  at  all 
times,  to  cause  greater  fluctuations  in  the  Bank 
rate  of  discount,  and  presents  a  new  source  of 
danger  to  the  banking  institutions  of  this 
country  in  times  of  pressure,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  demand  for  bullion.  The 
holding  and  equally  the  owning  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  bills  on  England  must  always  give 
foreign  nations  a  great  power  over  our  money 
market.  The  current  must  always  have  a  ten- 
dency to  flow  outwards.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  turn  the  ex- 
changes in  favour  of  this  country  must  hence 
continually  meet  with  a  strong  and  formidable 
element  of  opposition.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  has  been  noticed  in  several  papers  read 
before  the  Society.  Attention  has  also  been 
directed  to  the  point  from  other  quarters,  and 
with  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Foreign 
Banks  which  have  branches  in  this  country, 
it  rises  into  considerable  and  increasing  im- 
portance from  the  need  of  providing  sufficient 
reserves  to  meet  the  requirements  thus  occa- 
sioned. 

*  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  before  the  oc- 
currence of  another  period  of  pressure,  a  care- 
ful and  complete  investigation  into  the  position 
of  affairs  should  take  place.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  in  these  pages  a  faithful  out- 
line of  the  principal  features  of  the  case,  but 
Uiough  I  have  made  every  effort  in  my  power 
to  obtain  correct  information,  and  have  been 
seconded  beyond  my  utmost  anticipations  by 
the  willing  assistance  of  those  whom  I  have 
consulted,  yet  the  subject  is  beyond  the  powers 
of  any  one  person^  and  requires  a  very  complete 
investigation.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be 
made  before  the  approach  of  the  next  period  of 
pressure.  When  such  times  arrive,  there  is  no 
leisure  for  enquiry.  When  the  period  of  diffi- 
culty is  passed,  as  the  proverb  reminds  us,  it 
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is  soon  forgotten.  The  interval  of  comparative 
ease  is  the  best  time  for  investigation.  .  .  . 
*  The  extreme  measures  which  have  been  re- 
quired since  the  Act  of  1844  point  out  of  them- 
selves the  necessity  for  some  reform.  Three 
times  in  twenty-eight  years  it  has  been  needful 
to  give  permission  for  the  suspension  of  that 
Act  which  forms  the  very  foundation  of  the 
monetary  system  of  this  country.  A  law  can 
hardly  retain  the  respect  of  the  community 
when  it  becomes  needful  to  suspend  its  opera- 
tion so  frequently.  It  is  regulation,  not  repres- 
sion, that  is  required.  The  monetary  system 
of  this  country  is  now  so  entirely  artificial  that 
it  cannot  safely  be  lefl  unr^arded.* 

To  the  reasonable  and  obvions  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Palgrave  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
for  a  complete  investigation,  by  official 
means,  into  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  we 
will  presently  revert  But  we  must,  in  the 
mean  time,  place  on  record,  as  a  fit  and 
striking  corollary  of  the  teachings  of  Mr. 
Bagehot  and  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  actual  oc- 
currences in  the  Monev  Market  in  the  autumn 
just  passed.  And  the  autumn  of  1872 
differed  from  that  of  1873  merely  in  degree 
— indeed  the  recurrence  of  these  phenomena 
of  autumnal  monetary  disturbance  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  fixed  law. 

Between  the  21st  August  and  the  11th 
December  (1 873)  the  Bank  rate  was  changed 
not  less  than  eleven  times,  or  nearly  once  a 
week.  It  began  at  3  per  cent  on  the  21st 
August,  and  so  remained  till  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, when  it  became  4  per  cent  It  then 
ran  up  by  leaps  of  1  per  cent  till  it  reached 
9  per  cent,  on  the  7th  November;  and 
then  fell  in  five  weeks  to  4^  per  cent.,  on 
the  11th  December.  When  the  rate  was 
raised  to  5  per  cent  on  the  29th  September, 
the  Cash  Reserve  of  the  Pranking  Depart- 
ment had  fallen  below  the  1-^  millions  which 
Mr.  Bagehot  calls  with  justice  the  *  appre- 
hension minimum,'  and  the  actual  facts  of 
last  autumn  fully  confirm  his  statement, 
that  when  the  reserve  falls  to  1.0  millions 
*  the  monetary  world  becomes  feverish  and 
fearful.'  The  state  of  fear  and  fever  was 
experienced  with  great  severity  in  October 
and  November  last,  during  the  whole  of  the 
five  weeks  that  the  reserve  varied  between  8 
and  10  millions,  and  the  Directors,  by  rapid 
elevation  of  the  rate  and  the  employment  of 
most  rigid  measures  of  detail  in  their  Dis- 
count Office,  were  striving  to  turn  the  tide 
of  bullion  in  their  favour. 

The  events  also  of  July  and  August  last 
quite  justify  Mr.  Bagehofs  dictum  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  a  minimum  of  10  to  11 
millions,  *  the  bank  must  begin  to  take  pre- 
cautions when  the  reserve  is  oetween  14  and 
16  millions,  for  experience  shows  that  be- 
tween 2  and  3  millions  may  probably  enough 


be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  store  before 
the  right  rate  of  interest  is  found  to  attract 
money  from  abroad,  and  before  that  rate  ha$ 
had  time  to  attract  it.'  This  is  precisely 
what  happened  in  July  and  August  last.  Ott 
17th  July,  with  a  reserve  of  only  12  J  mil- 
lions, the  rate  was  lowered  from  4^^  to  4  ik 
cent ;  in  the  following  week  (31st  July 
with  the  same  reserve,  it  was  again  lowe 
from  4  to  3^  per  cent ;  and  on  20tli  Angus 
with  a  reserve  of  1 2f  millions,  it  was  agai 
lowered  from  3^  to  3  per  cent 

The  external  causes  of  the  pressure  of 
autumn  were — first,  the  drain  of  gold  bullion' 
to  Berlin  for  the  purposes  of  the  great  Ger- 
man coinage,  which  has  been  in  progress  fot 
nearly  two  years;  second,  the  severe  coUapst; 
of  speculation  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Frank- 
fort, leading  to  an  influx  of  foreign  secnri- 
ties  into  the  English  markets ;  third,  the 
financial  panic  in  America,  which  began 
about  the  20th  September,  and  led  to  the 
entire  disorganisation  of  the  usual  exchange 
dealings  with  Europe,  and  to  a  consequent 
withdrawal  of  gold  from  London ;  and, 
fourth,  the  usual  internal  demand  for  gold 
coin  which  arises  in  the  autumn  of  each 
year,  and  is  artificially  aggravated  by  those 
portions  of  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845 
which  relate  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Banks. 

The  existence  of  all  these  causes  of  dis- 
turbance would,  under  any  circumstances 
have  rendered  last  autumn  a  period  of  dear 
money,  and  a  period  requiring  vigilance  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  commercial  body.  But  under  a 
sounder  system  of  the  management  of  the 
ultimate  Cash  Reserve  there  was  nothing  in 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  carry  the  country,  as 
it  was  carried  in  the  early  part  of  last  No- 
vember, to  the  verge  of  a  panic  as  severe  as 
that  of  1866.  A  single  considerable  failure 
in  the  first  ten  days  of  November  would 
certainly  have  precipitated  such  a  calamity. 

The  Bank  of  England  acted  with  enc^ 
and   judgment    under   the    circumstances. 
They  applied  with  resolution  the  instrument 
which  science  and  experience  has  shown  to 
be  the  only  efiectual  means  of  protecting 
the  Reserve*,  namely,  raising  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  whatever^  point  of  elevation  may 
be  required;  and  tney  gave  assistance  out 
of  the  usual  channel,  but  at  rates  so  severe 
that  strong  repression  was  put  upon  transac- 
tions.    All  this  was  sound.     But  there  still 
still  remains  the  fact  that  the  countrv  was 
subjected  to  five  or  six  weeks  of   loss  and 
sufiering,   and  brought  within  an   ace   of 
another  *  '66,  because,'  as  Mr.  Bagehot  puts 
it,  *  there  is  no  clear  understanding  between 
the   Bank  and  the  Public  that,  since  the 
Bank  holds  our  ultimate  Banking  Reserve. 
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they  will  recognise  and  act  on  the  obligation 
which  this  implies,'  and  because  *  at  present 
the  Board  of  Directors  are  a  sort  of  zemi- 
tmstees  for  the  nation,  instead  of  being  real 
trustees  acting  under  a  good  trust  deed' 

Two  years  ago,*  in  discussing  the  pressure 
of  the  autumn  of  1871,  we  urged,  as  many 
authorities  have  urged  during  the  last  eight 
years,  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
examine  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  public ;  and 
also  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  influences 
affecting  our  monetary  system  arising  out  of 
the  almost  revolutionary   changes  in  com- 
merce of  the  last  fifteen  years.     This  pro- 
posal has  made  real  progress  with  the  public. 
It  was  formally  recommended  to  the  Go- 
vernment by  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at  their  meeting  at  Cardiff  in 
September  last ;  and  it  was  there  strongly 
supported  by  a  person  so  well  qualified  to 
be  listened  to — not  less  by  reason  of  his 
great  oflBcial  experience  than  by  the  weight 
of  his  own  character — as  Mr.  Stephen  Cave, 
M.P.    It  has  been  formally  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Glasgow  after  ma-, 
ture  debate,  and  still  more  recently  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Liverpool     The 
utter  failure  last  session  of  the  Bank  Notes 
Bill,  introduced  by  the  Government  with  the 
view  of  mitigating  some  of  the  severities  of 
the  Act  of  1 844,  is  a  further  reason  for  re- 
ference of  the  whole  subject  to  a  Commis- 
sion, carefully  composed  of  men  competent 
to  represent  the   various  large  mercantile 
interests.     It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
subject  has  now  passed  from  the  region  of 
mere  discussion  to  that  of  the  first  stage  of 
official  action,  namely  the  necessity  for  the 
collection  of  evidence,  by  a  properly  consti- 
tuted authority,  set  in  motion  by  carefully 
defined  powers  and  instructions.     The  ex- 
pediency— ^the  necessity^-of  such  a  course  is 
plain  and  urgent,  and  it  will  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  discreditable  to  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons  if  many  months 
elapse  without   the   proper  measure  being 
taken. 


Abt.  VI. — Autobiography.    By  John  Stuart 
Mill.     London,  1873. 

Whatever  may  be  the  duration  and  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Mill's  two  great  contributions 
to  science,  this  book  is  likely  to  survive  long 
the  dop-pail  deluge  of  contemporary  publi- 
cations, at  any  rate  as  a  curiosity  of  litera- 
ture. The  style  indeed  is  rather  wanting  in 
variety  and  sweetness.     Traces  of  careless- 
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ness  occur  ;*  but  it  has  the  exquisite  and 
admirable  lucidity  which  almost  uniformly 
characterizes  the  writer,  and  rises  often,  if 
hardly  to  eloquence  or  passion,  yet  to  a  cer- 
tain fervent  dignity,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
dialogue  on  Oratory  ascribed  to  the  historian 
Tacitus.     It  is  the  style  of  a  philosopher,  to 
whom   a  consciousness,   legitimate  if    not 
wholly  graceful,  of  his  own  superiority  to 
the  crowd  around  him,  of  his  imagined  free- 
dom contrasted  with  their  unsuspected  ser- 
vitude, has  given,  not  pleasurable  exultation, 
but  a  tone   of  compassionate  melancholy, 
combined   with    that    peculiarly    exclusive 
hauteur  which  is  the  pnvilege  of  '  advanced 
thinkers.'     It  is,  however,   not  the  whole 
book  so  much  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  story 
here  told  which  has  impressed  men  much, 
and  will  probably  impress  them  long.     No 
one,  in  whom  the  mind  is  at  all  awake,  can 
read  without  an  intense  interest  how  a  child, 
born  in  this  ease-loving  century,  was  sub- 
mitted   to    an    education    of    intellectual 
rigidity  not  less  severe  than  the  asceticism 
of  the  Spartan  youth ;  how  a  father  of  un- 
usual ability,  by  the  unwearied  compression 
of  this  iron  discipline,  liquefied  (as  it  were) 
the  mind  of  his  more  gifted  son,  and  then 
forced  it  violently  into  the  mould  which  he 
had  prepared  for  that  son's  whole  moral  and 
mental  material,  predestinating  hira  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  thought  for  life  ;  how,  lastly, 
this  child,  at  the  age  of  spelling  books  and 
pinafores,  had  read  with  intelligence  books, 
and  pursued  with  intelligence  sciences,  which 
few  have  mastered  equally  well  at  five-and- 
twenty.f     Much  was  given  here,  much  was 
also  destroyed.    Yet,  however  we  may  jud^e 
the  man  and  the  work,  no  candid  judge  will 
deny  that  tie  mature  results  of  this  unique 
education,  If  not  proportionate  to  it,  were 
at  least  not  unworthy  of  the  labour  which 
had  been  only  too  assiduously  bestowed  on 
preparing  the  boy  to  produce  them. 

We  propose  to  give  here  but  a  brief  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Mill's  life,  as  set  forth  in  the 
book,  of  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  few 
readers  who  will  care  to  glance  at  these 
pages  will  be  ignorant;  but  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  upon  points  of  critical  value 
in  the  development  of .  the  writer's  mind,  il- 
lustrating them  occasionally  by  reference  to 
the  works  produced  at  the  difierent  stages 
of  his  career.  To  review  Mill  as  a  logician 
and  political  economist,  or  even  as  a  politi- 

♦  *  The  patience  of  all  was  exhausted  except 
me  and  Roebuck.'  'This  did  very  well  for 
several  years/  and  the  like. 

f  We  suppose  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  *  I  started  with  an  advantage  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  over  my  contemporaries '  (p.  30) : — 
one  of  the  few  phrases  not  perfectly  clear  in  ex- 
pression which  the  book  contains. 
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cian  or  essayist,  would  be  of  course  beyond 
our  aim.  But  this  species  of  reference  to 
his  writings  (to  which  the  autobiography  it- 
self invites  us)  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  attempted,  although  without  it, 
the  autobiography,  in  its  later  portion,  is 
little  more  than  an  iadex  or  outline. 

Let  us  add  that  if,  in  our  notice,  the  char- 
acters or  abilities  of  some  lately  dead,  or  still 
living,  are  touched  on  in  a  spirit  of  fearless, 
but  (we  trust]  fair  criticism,  this  is  inevita- 
ble in  reviewing  a  book  of  this  nature,  and 
is  indeed  the  last  thing  which  the  author 
himself  would  have  deprecated.  The  feel- 
ings with  which  we  regard  Mr.  Mill  we  hope 
will  be  made  clear  as  we  advance.  To  be- 
gin with  professions  of  respect,  or  eulogy,  in 
case  of  a  man  of  his  calibre,  would  savour-  of 
assumption  and  impertinence. 

Bom  in  May,  1806,  John  Stuart-  Mill, 
whether  within  the  nursery  we  do  not  hear, 
was  initiated  into  the  Greek  language  at  three 
years  old — a  fact  which,  if  it  recalls  invol- 
untarily a  lively  couplet  of  *  Hudibras,'  may 
remind  us,  more  worthily,  that  perhaps  no 
European  baby  has  enjoyed  the  similar  ad- 
vantage of  acquaintance  with  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  languages  for  some  fourteen 
centuries,  at  least,  in  its  ancient  grace  and 
purity.  Latin  was  deferred  till  the  child 
was  seven.  By  that  time  he  had  read,  and 
read  thoroughly,  if  not  always,  or  perhaps 
often,  with  real  comprehension,  j&op,  the 

*  Anabasis,'  all  Herodotus,  the  '  Cyropjedia,' 
the  *  Memorabilia,'  parts  of  Diogenes,  of 
Lucian  Tselection  was  certainly  desirable 
here),  ana  of  Isocrates,  ending  with  six  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  on  one  of  which  Mill  can- 
didly remarks  that  *  it  was  totaUy  impossible 
that  I  should  understand  it.'  To  add  to  the 
difficulty,  in  these  and  the  later  studies,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  1810  a  Greek 
lexicon  was  a  ponderous  thing,  weighing 
nearly  as  much  as  the  little  student,  and  in- 
tellectually also  requiring  *  a  robust  genius  to 
grapple  with,'  as  the  renderings  never  fell 
below  the  dignity  of  Latin.  Hence  Mr. 
James  Mill,  the  son's  only  teacher,  and  *  one 
of  the  most  impatient  of  men,'  had  constant- 
ly to  supply  the  English  equivalents — a  task 
which,  when  one  thinks  of  all  Herodotus 
only,  must  have  rivalled  his  simultaneous 
labour  upon  the  history  of  British  India. 

This,  however,  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  child's  work  before  his  eighth  birthday. 
In  history  he  read,  noted,  and  analysed  by 
memory  Robertson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Watson, 
Hooke,  Langhorne's  *  Plutarch,'  Burnet,  the 

*  Annual  Register,'  Millar,  and  Mosheim. 
Biograpliy  and  travels  were  represented  (al- 
ways between  the  age  of  three  and  eight)  by 


the  life  of  Knox,  the  histories  of  the  Qua- 
kers, Beaver's  '  Africa,'  Collin's  *  New  Sooth 
Wales,'  Anson's  and  Haw kes worth's  voyages. 
Nor  were  *  children's  books  '  wholly  absent, 
though  *  allowed  very  sparingly ;'  and  in- 
deed *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  *  Arabian 
Nights,'  and  even  the  tales  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  herself,  must  have  hardly  felt  them- 
selves entitled  to  recognition  in  the  society 
of  such  advanced  competitors. 

The  next  stage  lasts  till  fourteen — an  age 
at  which  most  of  us  can  recall  our  own  acquire- 
ments with  perfect  ease,  and  count  them  on 
our  fingers.  But  Pico  of  Mirandola,  that 
early  and  still  remembered  Florentine  para- 
gon of  precocity,  could  hardly  have  shown 
a  more  appalling  catalogue,  whether  in  bnlk 
or  difficulty,  than  is  here  printed.  Virgil, 
Horace,  Phaedrus,  Livy,  Sallust,  the  *  Meta- 
morphoses,' Terence,  Cicero,  Homer,  Tho- 
cydides,  the  *  Hellenica,'  Demosthenes, 
jEschines,  Lysias,  Theocritus,  Anacreon, 
Aristotle's  *  Rhetoric ' — we  omit  books  read 
only  in  selections — were  mainly  worked 
through  *from  my  eighth  to  vaj  twelfth 
year;'  Euclid,  Algebra,  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, Joyce's  *  Scientific  Dialogues,'  and 
various  treatises  on  Chemistry,  coming  in  by 
the  way ;  whilst  the  list  of  English  books, 
prose  and  poetry,  read  for  private  studj 
would  go  far  towards  forming  the  nucleus  of 
a  respectable  lending  library.  A  boy  to 
whom  books,  in  Wordsworth's  phrase,  were 
such  a  *  substantial  world,'  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  add  to  the  number,  and  Mill 

*  successfully  composed  a  Roman  Historr, 
an  Abridgment  of  Universal  History,  a 
History  of  Holland,  and  a  History  of  the 
Roman  Government'  Meanwhile  the  boj 
was  assiduously  practised  in  English  verse, 
to  which  a  less  modest  man  might  have  as- 
signed with  more  confidence  his  rare  mas- 
tery over  prose.     But  in  Greek  he  ncm 

•  wrote  at  all,  and  but  little  in  Latin — not  (as 
some  might  expect)  through  theories  on  the 
subject  which  have  often  been  agitated 
since,  mainly  amongst  persons  of  half-culti- 
vation— but,  *  because  there  was  really  no 
time ' — a  confession  which  will  not  surpnse 
the  reader. 

The  last  two  years  of  regular  training  lay 
not  in  *  the  aids  and  appliances  of  thought, 
but  the  thoughts  themselves.'  Logic  w^^ 
first  studied  in  Aristotle's  *  Organon  '  and 

*  Analytics,'  Hobbes,  and  some  scholastic 
writers  :  Political  Economy  in  Ricardo  and 
Adam  Smith :  Plato,  Tacitus,  Quintilian,  and 
other  ancient  writers  being  also  mastered ; 
whilst,  besides  these  fertDe  sources  of 
thought.  Mill's  filial  gratitude  assigns  much 
to  the  *  History  of  India,'  which  he  read 
through  *  for  the  press'  to  his  father. 
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Mm  DOW  pauses  in  bis  narration,  which 
has  carried  him  to  the  age  at  which  boys  in 
general  are  jost  entering  on  their  public 
school.  Let  us  pause  also,  and  look  back 
on  the  pupil  and  the  teacher. 

Human  nature  claims  the  relief  of  a  smile 
at  a  glance  over  the  vast  catalogue  which 
we  have  imperfectly  transcribed.  Only  a 
mature  man,  of  unusually  finished  education, 
can  ever  fully  appreciate  the  range  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  accomplished  by  this 
boj  of  thirteen. 

» 

*  Non  equidem  invideo,  — miror  magis  :' 

will  be  the  comment  of  many  sensible  read- 
ers.    Prig!  Pedant !  and  Poor  Fellow !  will 
resound  from   other   quarters.     And   even 
though  Mill  assures  us  that  this  system  'was 
not  such  as  to  prevent  Him  from  having  a 
happy  childhood,'  more  than  a  little  which 
we  cannot  but  pity  is  presented  by  the  pic- 
ture.    But  we  pity  more  those  whose  scorn 
is  aroused  by  it.     For,  after  all,  and  all  de- 
ductions in  reason  made  (nor  will  it  be  seen 
that  we  hold  these  deductions  slight),   it  is 
00  small  thing  to  have  lived  the  life  or  done 
the  work  of  John  Stuart  Mill.     And  though 
DO  one  is  likely  to  accept  his  humble  esti- 
mate of  his  own  natural   capacities,*   yet 
these  results  must,  in  a  more  than  common 
d^ree,  be  assigned  to  his  education. 

Some  faults  in  his  father's  instruction  he 
candidly  admits ;  some  intellectual  require- 
ments were  too  severe ;  some  physical    ad- 
vantages and  practical  readinesses  were  sac- 
rificed.    In  regard  to  one  danger,  obvious  in 
the  case  of  a  young  boy  thus  informed,  con- 
ceit, the  tone   of   his  works  and   speeches 
(even  without  recourse  to  the  corroboration 
of  our  personal  experience),  makes  us  fully 
and  heartily  accept  his  own  verdict.     *  My 
state  of  mind  was  not  humility,  but  neither 
was  it  arrogance.     I  neither  estimated  my- 
■elf  highly  nor  lowly :  I  did  not  estimate  my- 
self at  all.'     This  statement  may  naturally 
be  disputed,  even  by  those  who  are   quali- 
fied to  dispute  it.     But  Mill  is  here  obvi- 
ouslj  speaking  of  arrogance  in  a  personal 
sense.     What  has  been  mistaken  for  it  is 
the  tone  of  egotistic  dogmatism  common  to 
all  who,  having  been  trained  in  rigidly  de- 
monstrative methods  (logical  or  scientific), 
are  hence  under  a  constant  conviction  that 
they  must  be  arguing  consistently  and   log- 
ically.    Arrogance  in  this  sense,  and  from 
these  sources,  it  cannot  be  denied  is  increas- 
ing, and  likely  to  increase,  in  the  modern 
world.     But  in  Mill's  case  the  tone  was  en- 
hanced by  another  element  in  modem  life 
of  which  more  anon. 


*  See  p.  30. 


In  regard  to  another  obvious  risk,  that  so 
much  study  could  be  only  crammed,  not  di- 
gested, he  gives  satisfactory  proof  that  this 
danger,  by  his  father's  wise  and  patient  care, 
was  averted : — and  here,  again  the  son's 
writings  form  a  suflBcient  proof.  In  fact,  the 
heaviest  criticism  we  have  to  make  against 
Mill's  early  education  is,  that  it  was  too  suc- 
cessful. Whether  he  was  correct  in  having 
*  always  a  humble  opinion  of  my  own  pow- 
ers as  an  original  thinker'  (p.  242),  or  wheth- 
er originality  may  have  been  stifled  by  his 
training,  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  his 
aims  and  opinions,  to  the  end,  kept  the 
forms  of  the  mould  into  which  (as  we  have 
observed)  his  youth  was  poured  oy  his  fath- 
er. Within  those  limits  he  moved  a  little, 
as  indeed  a  less  able  and  observant  man  who 
lived  on  into  the  century  must  have  moved ; 
but  (with  one  exception)  we  cannot  find  that 
he  seriously  outgrew  them.  In  Logic,  in 
Political  Economy,  in  Politics,  in  Ethics,  in 
Religion,  in  hatred  of  priestly  and  aristo- 
cratic systems,  in  preference  for  a  life  of 
more  rigid  and  injurious  exclusiveness  than 
any  fashionable  *  exclusive '  ever  dreamed  of, 
in  contempt  for  the  common  ways  of  Eng- 
lishmen, James  Mill  is  substantially  repro- 
duced in  John  Stuart.  Even  his  develop- 
ments, we  shall  see,  are  in  general  not  so 
much  vigorous  shoots  from  the  original 
trunk,  as  those  abnormal  and  morbidly  actr 
ive  growths  which  are  found  when  abundant 
vital  energies,  long  exposed  to  restricted 
light  and  strong  pressure,  are  stimulated,  not 
by  *  the  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies,'  but 
by  the  artificial  and  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  the  closest  of  all  conceivable  coteries. 

Beside  the  positive  elements  which  we 
have  now  briefly  sketched,  James  Mill's 
educational  system  had  a  restrictive  side,  the 
effects  of  which  were  through  life  burnt  in 
upon  his  son.  To  the  injurious  results  of 
one  negative  element  he  became  soon  awake, 
and  his  efforts  to  supply  what  are  wanting 
colour  his  later  life  with  almost  the  only 
tint  in  which  it  deviated  seriously  from  the 
father's  pattern.  It  was  often  charged 
against  Benthamism,  while  Benthamism  ap- 
peared to  be  a  living  thing,  that  it  waged  war 
against  all  the  charm  of  life,  despised  art 
and  poetry,  and  treated  feeling  as  an  infir- 
mity :  and  Benthamists  were  not  slow  in  re- 
pucUating  these  charges.  Yet  the  terrible 
downrightness  of  Mill's  autobiography  esta- 
blishes them  against  his  father,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  true  of  any  able  and  intelli- 
gent man.  It  was  not  that  James  Mill  was 
wholly  dead  to  poetry :  he  cared  for  a  few 
of  our  poets,  reserving  his  *  highest  admira- 
tion '  for  Milton  ;  a  judgment  which  surpris- 
es us  more  than  to  learn  that  he  did  not  ap- 
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predate  Shakespeare.  But  *  for  passionate 
emotions  of  all  sorts,  and  for  everything 
which  has  been  said  or  written  in  exaltation 
of  them,  he  professed  the  greatest  contempt ' 
(p.  49).  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
inference,  that  what  he  valued  in  poetry 
could  not  have  been  its  poetical  side,  or 
that  it  could  not  penetrate  the  dour  nature 
of  the  grim  ex-Calvinist.  At  any  rate,  when 
the  too  docile  pupil  came  forth  complete  in 
Benthamism,  he  confesses,  with  the  fearless 
candour  which,  to  many  readers  and  through 
many  years,  will  throw  a  singular  and  inde- 
scribable charm  over  the  *  Autobiography  * 
and  the  Autobiographer,  that  he  was,  for  a 
considerable  time,  more  or  less  blind  to  the 
claims  of  this  side  of  humanity.  *  From 
this  neglect  both  in  theory  and  m  practice 
of  the  cultivation  of  feeling,  naturally  result- 
ed an  underrating  of  poetry,  and  of  imagi- 
nation generally,  as  an  element  of  human 
nature.'  He  did  not  dislike  poetry,  but 
*  was  theoretically  indiflferent  to  it  And  I 
was  wholly  blind  to  its  place  in  human  cul- 
ture, as  a  means  of  educating  the  feelings ' 
(p.  112). 

Mill  was  really,  as  we  have  known  him, 
a  man  of  high,  of  even  over-wrought  sensi- 
tiveness and  passionate  impulse :  and  when 
he  reached  full  manhood.  Nature  avenged 
herself  strangely  and  sadly  on  a  training 
which  had  all  the  inhuman  harshness  of  as- 
ceticism without  its  hopes  and  horizons. 
The  reaction  against  Puritanism,  which  had 
-guided  the  father  to  complete  religious  dis- 
belief, guided  the  son  into  an  emotionalism 
which  was  ever  ready  to  pass  into  extrava- 
gance :  singular  testimonies  to  the  stubborn 
power  of  a  system  apparently  so  antagonis- 
tic to  natural  human  feeling !  Sentiment,  in 
the  intensity  of  this  reaction,  asserted  its 
rights  with  revolutionary  violence ;  but  the 
baJance  between  heart  and  head  could  not 
thus  be  reached.  Science  tells  us  of  two 
modes  in  which  elements  combine,  the  che- 
>  mical  and  the  mechanical ;  the  chemical  be- 
ing a  true  and  vital  fufuon  between  atoms, 
the  other  a  simple  bond  of  close  juxtaposi- 
tion. Mill  unnappily  lacked  during  the 
plastic  period  of  childhood  the  simultaneous 
training  of  reason  and  sentiment  which  is 
received  every  day  by  thousands  of  children 
who  will  never  hear  of  Plato  or  Bentham  ; 
.  and,  lacking  this,  the  union  between  senti- 
ment and  reason  in  his  nature  remained  to 
the  end  mechanical.  This  we  regard  as  the 
trne  key  to  his  life.  If  he  was  too  finely 
organized,  too  fearless  and  honest,  to  allow 
the  head  and  heart  consciously  to  contradict 
each  other,  their  conclusions  were  sometimes 


•  Here  we  find  :  '  Who  would  not  prefer  one 
Virffin  and  Child  of  Itnpbael,  to  all  the  pictures 
which  Rubens,  with  his  fat,  frowsy,  I^"^!*  T*' 
nuses,  ever  painted  ? '  Surely  this  is  the  baby- 
hood of  criticism.  But,  if  pardonable  at  twenty- 
six,  it  should  not  have  reappeared  witbout  tue 
.      ^  ,  notes  of  correction  which  Mill  has  elsowbere 

not  homogeneous ;  the  framework  is  austere  I  eupplied,  in  all  ita  carious  crudity,  in  1859. 


and   logical,  the   contents  are  heated  and 
sentimental. 

Of  this  judgment  (and  it  is  one  formed 
from  his  writings,  long  before  the  *  Autobio- 
graphy *  almost  overtly  revealed  the  case), 
we  shall  offer  further  proofs  presently. 
Meanwhile,  to  complete  Mill's  relations  to 
art,  let  us  add  that  (so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes)  though  he  no  doubt  gained  mncb 
from  Poetry,  and  loved  her  well,  he  never 
penetrated  into  her  real  spirit  We  may 
say  at  once,  before  entering  on  our  first  il- 
lustrative notice  from  his  works,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  page  in  which — whether  learning 
or  dissenting — we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  master.  The  *  Thongbte 
on  Poetry,'  however  (1833 :  *  Dissertations '), 
are  among  the  least  complete  of  his  essays ; 
they  betray  throughout  a  hand  inexperienced 
in  the  craft :  they  are  like  the  music  of  one 
who  begins  his  instrument  after  youth. 

The  first  part  attempts  to  define  Poetry 
and  its  main  divisions.  Here  an  ingenious 
analysis,  leading  us  gradually  to  the  some- 
what trite  definition  of  poetry  as  *  man's 
thoughts  tinged  by  his  feelings,'  which  Mill 
considers  true,  except  that  it  fails  *  to  dis- 
criminate between  poetry  and  eloquence,' 
tries  to  complete  that  definition  by  the 
phrase  that  *  eloquence  is  heard ^  poetry  i« 
overheard  ; '  eloquence  courting  the  sympa- 
thy of  others,  whilst  *all  poetry  is  of  the 
nature  of  soliloquy.'  This  is  nearly  all,  the 
same  idea  being  then  briefly  applied  to 
painting;*  that  which  really  differentiates 
poetry,  from  every  other  art — its  peculiar 
rhythmical  structure — ^being  not  only  disre- 
garded, but  the  reference  to  it  as  the  defini- 
tion of  art,  treated  as  utter  vulgarity.  Yet 
it  needs  little  thought  to  perceive  that  not 
only  must  the  technical  *  propriura '  or 
speciality  of  every  art  necessarily  enter,  w 
the  ground -idea,  into  its  definition ;  but  that 
in  poetry  the  intimate  and  exquisite  union 
between  metrical  structure  and  sense  is  the 
very  mark  and  highest  achievement  of  the 
greatest  poets.  Even  the  notion  of  *  solilo- 
quy,' though  curious  and  valuable,  does  not 
carry  us  far — applicable  to  Sappho,  or  Pe- 
trarch, or  Shelley,  it  fails  wholly  when  ap- 
plied to  Homer,  to  Pindar,  to  Horace,  to 
Milton.  But  the  narrowness  of  the  theory 
is  illustrated  suflBciently  by  the  second  part 
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of  the  paper,  which  mainly  dwells  on  the  I 
difference  between  those  who  are  born  poets, 
and   those   who    make    themselves    poets. 
Here  the  once  famous  *  Association  '  theory 
of  our  thoughts  and  emotions  is  employed 
to  establish  and  maintain   the  distinction. 
That  theory,  to  which  Mill  adhered  through 
life,  we  should  describe  in  the  words  which 
he  applies  to  the  once  not  less  famous  theory 
of  Condillac,  as  a  philosophy  which  consists 
*  solely  of  a  sot  of  verbal  generalisations,  ex- 
plaining nothing,   distinguishing    nothing, 
leading  to  nothing,'  *  except  so  far  as  it  ex- 
emplifies the  familiar  force  of  habit,  or  ex- 
presses strictly  physical  phenomena.     Natu- 
rally, we  find  a  result  which,  with  some  ob- 
vioas  troth,  puts  that  truth  in  so  pedantic 
and  distorted  a  form  as  almost  to  deprive  it 
of  value.     Wordsworth  is  treated   as  the 
type  of  the  '  poetry  of  culture ;'  Shelley,  of 
the  bom  *  poetic  temperament'     In  Words- 
isorth  *  the  poetry  is  almost  always  the  mere 
i^ing  of  a  thought.     There  is  an  air  of 
calm  dcliberateness,  which  is  not  characte- 
ristic of  the  poetic  temperament     He  never 
seems  possessed  by  any  feeling.'     Culture, 
on  the  other  hand,  *is  precisely  what  was 
wanting  to  Shelley.'     There  is  so  far  truth 
here,  that  Shelley  is  the  more  exuberant  and 
impulsiTe,  and  that  emotional  vividness  is 
stronger  in  him  than  in  Wordsworth.     But 
what  is  called  the  latter's  *  mere  setting  of  a 
thought,'  is  just  the  reverse   of  what  we 
should  say  of  Wordsworth  in  his  most  cha- 
racteristic pieces.     A  hundred  of  them  may 
be  named,  in  which  a  sentiment  is  the  true 
theme :  what  the  poet  has  done  is,  rarely  to 
give  the  sentiment  without  giving  also  the 
thought  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied. 
He  adds  the  reason  to  the  passion — an  alli- 
ance which  Mill  presently  sets  forth  as  the 
ideal  of  poetry.     So  with  the  next  criticism ; 
— Cahnness  is  precisely    what  we    should 
claim  for  the  highest  poetic  temperament 
Its  very  triumph  is  to  govern  the  ecstasy 
which  at  first  ruled  it     Is  not  this  what,  by 
common   consent,    marks    Sophocles     and 
Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Goethe?     Nor  is 
the  description  of  Shelley,  though  superfi- 
cially plausible,   nearer    truth.       Ilis    life, 
dorbg  its  unhappily  brief  day,  shows  us  a 
poet  inferior  to  none  in  diligence  of  culture. 
He  studied  many  more  books  before  nine- 
wd-twenty  than  Wordsworth  during    his 
long  life.    What  Shelley  wanted,  or  had  not- 
reached,  was  central  power  to  control  and 
concentrate  the   '  extravagant    and    erring 
spirit'  of  his  marvellgus  imagination. 

With  so  shallow  and  feeble  a  grasp  of  the 
^acts,  and  so  inadequate  an  idea  of  poetry. 
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it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Mill  announcing 
presently  that  *  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  is 
essentially  unlyrical ; '  or  that  *  a  poet  may 
always,  by  culture,  make  himself  a  philoso- 
pher.' We  do  not  doubt  that,  really  gifted 
as  Mill  was  with  both  penetration  and  feel- 
ing, he  had  the  potential  capacity  for  a  far 
truer  appreciation.  But  he  came,  in  Plato's 
phrase,  too  late  *  to  the  gates  of  the  Muses ; ' 
and  they  refused  him  access  to  *  the  inmost 
enchanted  fountains'  of  poetry.  It  is  to 
make  the  reader  feel  this  result  of  Mill's 
education  that  we  have  dwelt  so  long  upon 
the  subject  It  neglected  Sentiment  and 
Poetry;  but  the  mastery  which  he  never 
gained  over  poetry,  sentiment  gained  over 
him. 

There  is  yet  one  more  result  of  that  educa- 
tion, which  we  cannot  evade,  but  which  we 
approach  with  the  sincerest  diffidence  and 
the  sincerest  reluctance.  Before,  however, 
we  touch  upon  this,  let  us  survey  for  a  mo- 
ment the  figure  of  the  teacher.  James 
Mill's  *  Essay  on  Government '  was,  indeed, 
demolished  once  and  for  ever  by  Macaulay's 
review,*  with  the  most  brilliant  and  exqui- 
site severity.  His  *  History  of  British  India,' 
a  work  of  other  value,  has  barely  managed 
to  find  an  English  public.  No  success  has 
attended  the  filial  generosity  which  tried  to 
galvanise  the  *  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Mind '  into  a  life  of  which  it 
was  never  capable.  Yet  that  figure,  despo- 
tic over  the  whole  career  of  his  far  more 
gifted  son,  is  one  well  deserving  our  study. 
A  b6m  Scot,  with  all  implidll  by  this,  and 
trained  for  the  Scottish  Church  ministry, 
with  all  which  that,  also,  implies,  he  had 
early  in  life  rejected,  *  not  only  the  belief 
in  revelation,  but  the  foundations  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Natural  Religion.'  But 
the  *  dominant  chords*  had  been  too  strong- 
ly struck ;  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul. 
It  was  with  definite  purpose  that  we  spoke 
of  him  as  predestinating  his  son  to  certain 
forms  of  thought  for  life.  For,  throughout 
his  own,  he  was  possessed  by  the  despairing 
gloom,  the  austere  fanaticism,  the  moral 
power,  of  his  first — say,  rather,  his  only — 
creed.  That  creed  has,  indeed,  more  than 
one  noteworthy  follower  whom  it  has  driven 
into  reaction ;  but  we  know  none  who  pre- 
sents with  equal  completeness  the  type  of 

♦Tliis  review  (which  we  strongly  commend  to 
the  notice  of  readers  who  desire  to  learn  the  ac- 
tual feelings  of  fifty  vears  since  on  *  Bentbamlsm  .* 
as  contrasted  with  the  pale  reflex  given  by  John 
Mill  when  he  had  cast  aside  that '  sectarianism '), 
BuppresFed  by  Macaulay  with  his  usual  genero- 
Bity  to  a  worthy  opponent,  has  been  (with  equal 
propriety)  restored  to  its  place  among  his  *  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings,'  Our  spaco  only  admits  of 
this  reference. 
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the  ex-Calvinist.     The   Christianity   which 
James  Mill  rejected  appears  never  to  have 
overpassed  the  rigid  but  powerful  dogmatism 
with  which  Calvinism  is  popularly  associated. 
Omnipotence   and   hell,  each   taken  in   its 
crudest  sense,  as  if  the  terms  referred  to 
things  tangible  and  visible,  were  all  the  ele- 
ments that  he  read  in  the  Christian  scheme. 
This  scarecrow   skeleton   of    dogma,   from 
which  (to  put  one  point  alone)  the  idea  of 
God  as  Love  was  wholly  absent,  and  which, 
as  a  true  expression  of  their  creed,  Augus- 
tine and  Calvin  would  have  put  aside  with 
compassionate  contempt,  seems  again  (if  we 
rightly  interpret  the  scanty  notice  given)  to 
have  been  all  of  Christianity  that  he  found 
in  Butler's  *  Analogy,'  to  the  amazing  force 
of  which  he  bore  witness.     Feeling,  how- 
ever, with  a  sensitiveness  which  sprang  from 
the  best  side  of  his  nature,  the  often  *  unfelt 
oppressions  of  the  world,'  the  wrong  and 
misery  under  the  sun,  James  Mill  concluded 
with  a  leap  that,  as  he  could  not  reconcile  to 
himself  the  contemporaneous  existence  of 
God,  all-knowing  and  all-powerful,  and  of 
Evil,  his  sole  refuge  was  the  denial  that  any 
solution  could  be  found  ;  as  if ,  *  by  gaining 
resolution  from  despair,*  and  deepening  the 
fi^loom  which  all  the  most  devout  believers 
Bave  recognised,  from  the  days  of  St.  Paul, 
as  fully  as  he,  some  strange  tonic  could  be 
discovered,  enabling  him  better  to  do  his 
part  in  relieving  it.     As  a  superstition,  he 
repudiated,  also,  the  idea  which  *  attributes 
a  pretended  perfection  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture and  the  dhiverse.'     Thus  thinking,  he 
repudiated  all  inquiry  into  the  causation  and 
origin  of   the  world,  all  questions  of  the 
^  whence  and  whither,'  as  hopeless  and  in- 
scrutable, accepting  *  Agnosticism   *  (as  we 
have  heard  it  called)  as  his  only  possible 
creed ;  too  honest  to  think  the  existence  of 
God   deniable ;    at  once    disbelieving   and 
trembling  at  the  sight  of  the  evil  around  him. 
The  deplorable  historic^  ignorance  which  he 
*  a  hundred  times '  displayed  in  defence  of 
that  *  aversion  to  religion '  which  must  al- 


*  Tills  *  Agnosticism'  differed,  it  will  be  seen, 
from  that  avowed  in  our  own  day,  which  seems 
to  have  its  origin  partly  in  a  spirit  of  apathetic 
or  supercilious  indolence,  partly  in  the  uuphilo- 
Bophical  notion  that  nothing;  can  be  proved  or 
believed  to  which  the  special  methods  of  phy- 
Bical  science  (which  is  assumed  by  the  Agnostic 
to  contain  no  hypothetic  or  ontological  ele- 
ments) are  inapplicable.  Mill's  attitude,  on  the 
contrary,  even  by  those  who  judge  it  be^rotten 
between  CalviuiHm  narrowly  construed  and  the 
overwrought  sensitiveness  of  a  recluse,  is  of  a 
noble  stamp,  and  may  justly  command  the  re- 
spectful pity  of  those  who,  fortunate  in  a  wider 
faith  and  a  deeper  philosophy,  rej«  ct  it  with  the 
utmost  security  of  convicUon  suited  to,  and  at- 
tainable by,  human  creatures. 


ways  accompany  consistent  Nihilism,  and 
the  baby  argument  with  which  he  thought 
he  clenched  his  reasoning,  may  be  read  in 
his  son's  relentless  chronicle  (pp.  40-43). 
They  ai^e  both  such  as  might  have  been 
heard,  any  day,  from  the  lips  of  a  niecbanic 
of  that  period,  caricaturing  Paine's  *  Age  of 
Reason '  on  an  alehouse  bench. 

Men  may  undoubtedly  play,  like  children, 
on  the  edge  of  the  volcano,  Death,  and, 
shutting  their  eyes,  like  ostriches,  to  all  but 
the  immediate,  live  gaily  with  the  *  beyond 
this,  nothing'  of  Sardanapalus.  Such  an 
existence,  common  amongst  the  lowest 
stamp  of  humanity  at  all  times,  has  been 
occasionally  reduced  to  a  theory,  as  by  the 
club  of  those  *  going  to  die  together,'  esta- 
blished when  Greece  was  decadent,  or  by  a 
few  of  the  literati  of  the  later  Renaissance.* 
But  to  a  man  of  feeling  and  intellect  tbis 
kind  of  life  is  impossible ;  he  cannot,  like 
the  priests  of  Cybele,  consent  thus  to  divest 
himself  of  manhood.  By  his  son's  account, 
James  Mill  was  in  the  mournful  position  of 
one  who  found  himself  surrounded  by  evil 
and  suffering,  for  which  he  could  see  neither 
cause  nor  compensation,  neither  origin  nor 
ending.  The  world,  in  his  eyes,  was  a  batr 
tie-fieid  in  darkness,  where  aristocrats  and 
priests,  *  enemies  of  the  human  race,'  were 
contending  with  the  utilitarian  and  associa- 
tion philosophic^  the  forlorn  hopes  for  pos- 
sible light  and  happiness  (pp.  40, 41, 106-8). 
The  Calvinist  Infemo^hoxn  which  he  revolt- 
ed, was  hardly  a  more  dismal  spectacle  than 
this,  and  Manichseism  itself,  could  he  hare 
accepted  it,  would  have  been  a  cheerful 
creed  in  comparison.  Spuming  what  he 
held  to  be  the  idle  subtleties  of  Christianity 
he  entertained  no  doubt  that  by  such  scepti- 
cism he  had  at  least  cured  himself  of  an  in 
jurious  superstition : — 

*  Sad  cure  I  for  who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  beings 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity  ? 

Plato  and  Tacitus,  in  some  terrible  phrases, 
have  laid  bare  and  painted  the  soul  of  a 
tyrant.  But  this  spectacle  is  hardly  more 
repulsive,  though  from  very  different  causes, 
than  the  picture  which  is  now  presented  to 
us,  in  the  pages  of  a  deeply-admiring  bio- 
grapher. James  Mill  here  appears  as  a  man 
suffering  perpetual  eclipse,  living  in  a  *  land 
of  darkness,  where  the  light  was  as  dark- 
ness ;'  the  darkness,  not  of  intellect,  but  of 
despair,  and  as  one  lying  under  the  shadow 
of  Ahriman.     *He   thought   human  life  a 

*  An  attempt  to  revive  this  theory,  on  the  side 
of  Art  (which  decorates  its  nakedness  a  little), 
has  been  made  in  some  recent  volumes  of  verse 
and  criticism,  saturated  too  olten  with  a  spirit  of 
subtle  affectation  and  nauseous  effeminacy. 
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poor  thing  at  best,  after  the  freshness  cf 
youth  and  of  unsatisfied  curiosity  had  gone 
by' — the  noble   and   enduring  interest  in 
physical,  historical,  or  intellectual  investiga- 
tion, which  in  itself  has  animated  so  many 
lives,  being,  apparently,  nothing  in  his  eyes 
but  boyish  curiosity.     '  This  was  a  topic  on 
which  he  did  cot  often  speak ;  but  when  he 
did  it  was  with  an  air  of  settled  and  pro- 
found conviction.      He    would   sometimes 
sav,  that  if  life  were  made  what  it  miojht  be 
by  good  government  and  education,  it  would 
be  worth  having :  but  he  never  spoke  with 
anything  like  enthusiasm  even  of  that  possi- 
bility.'   Temperament   and    views    of   this 
kmd  made  James  Mill  naturally  look  to  the 
philosophy  of  Greece,  or,  rather,  to  the  re- 
corded sayings  of  her  philosophers,  as  an 
ethical  code;  they  became  the    gospel    of 
what,  in  geological  phrase,  we  should  de- 
scribe as  a  *  metamorphic  '  Puritanism.   The 
son  curiously  describes  him  as  *  partaking  of 
the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Cynic' 
There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  John 
MilTs  attempt  to  dignify  with  these  great 
names  his  father's  crude  ex-Calvinism.    But 
it  13  impossible  for  others  to  regard  with 
serionsness  an  eclecticism  which  presented  a 
Stoic  without  bis  belief  in  Providence,  and 
an  Epicurean  without  his  belief  in  pleasure. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  general  stern- 
ness should  have  marked  this  singular  man 
in  relation  to  his  fellow-creatures.    His  creed 
itself,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  was  obviously 
the  child,  not  of  reason,  but  of  sentiment ; 
it  reflected  the  gloom  of  his  nature,  whilst 
deepening  it :  though  denying  Deity,  it  was 
itself  a  subtle  form  of  '  anthropomorphism.' 
His  wife's  name,  wholly  absent   from  the 
book  like  the  image  of  Brutus   from   the 
^eral  procession,  to  adopt  the  phrase  of 
Taoitlw,  eo  ipso  proefulget.     *The  element 
^hich  was  chieflv  deficient  in  his  moral  rela- 
tion to  his  cbildrcn  was  that  of  tenderness.' 
John  Mill,  piously  uuVilling  to  admit  so 
great  a  defect,  argues  that  the  father  really 
possessed  *  much  greater  capacities  for  feel- 
ing than  were  ever  developed.'     This  may 
have  been ;  but  the  reason  to  which  he  as- 
cribes the  want  of  development  is  of  little 
force.    It  was  simply  one  part  of  the  theoiy 
which  James  MilFs  metamorphic  Puritanism 
(as  we  have  called  it)  had  embraced.      Such 
was  his  severity,  that  the  son  never  loved 
him  tenderly ;  and  such  his  despotic  attitude 
towards  opinions  differing   from   his  own, 
that  long  after,  that  son  (then  in  th'e  matu- 
nty  of  his  powers)  was  unable  *  to  speak  out 
his  whole  mind  on  the  subject '  of  his  phi- 
losophy, in  regard  to  points  on  which. he  dis- 
sented from  the  father. 
This,  truly,  is  an  uninviting  and  unlovely 


spectacle,  this  ex-Calvinism  without  God, 
without  confidence,  even  in  a  thing  so  shad- 
owy as  the  *  indefinite  perfectibility  '  of  man- 
kind, without  even  the  filial  affection  of  the 
noble-natured  son  for  whom  he  had  laboured 
so  strenuously ;  unknown  powers  of  evil  all 
around,  this  liipe  barely  worth  having,  and 
the  horizon  a  total  blank  :t— 

"  *  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime," 
(Said  then  the  lost  Archangel),  **  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven  ?  this  mourn- 
ful gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?" ' 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  James  Mill  were 
this  our  final  word,  or  that  we  should  use 
any  phrase  which  might  seem  to  express  any- 
thing but  commiseration  for  a  creed  which, 
due  at  first  to  reaction  from  a  narrow  and 
uninformed  view  of  Christianity  narrowly 
interpreted,' was  then,  as  it  were  (as  we  read 
of  rifled  cannon)  nailed  down  over  him  and 
shrunk  upon  him  by  an  iron  logic,  heated 
white-hot  in  the  fires  of  overwrought  sensi- 
bility. A  larger  knowledge — we  will  ven- 
ture to  say  it  both  of  him  and  of  his  son — 
would  have  brought  a  sweeter  faith.  Yet, 
self-mutilated  as  ho  was  by  the  narrowest 
scepticism  ever  accepted  by  an  intelligent 
man,  his  ideal  of  virtue,  within  its  limits, 
was  high,  his  passion  for  the  good  of  others 
strong,  his  love  of  what  he  held  to  be  justice 
intense ;  and,  so  far  as  the  book  before  us  is 
evidence,  he  lived  consistently  for  years  in 
the  spirit  of  his  creed.  We  have  been  un- 
sparing on  its  weak  points.  Let  us  dp  the 
heartier  honour  to  that  portion,  both  of  his 
belief  and  his  practice,  in  which  latent  Puri- 
tanism, imperfectly  combined  with  Greek 
philosophy,  in  some  degree  saved  him  from 
himself. 

Returaing  now  to  the  main  subject  of  our 
Paper,  *  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  examples 
in  this  country,*  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  *  of 
one  who  has  not  thrown  off  religious  belief, 
but  never  had  it :'  the  reason  of  this  being 
that  *  it  would  have  been  wholly  inconsistent 
with  my  father's  idea  of  duty,  to  allow  me 
to  acquire  impressions  contrary  to  his  con- 
victions and  feelings  respecting  religion.' 
Now  we  shall  not  contend  that,  in  acting 
thus,  the  father  exceeded  a  parent's  just 
rights.  We  shall  not  contend  that,  even  on 
his  own  (or  bis  son's)  principles  as  a  lover 
of  freedom,*  he  directly  infringed  upon  due 

*  This  point,  however,  which  is  one  of  those  at 
which  the  deeper  difficulties  of  the  doctrines  of 
'Liberty  and  Individuality'  bejfin,  with  other 
points  of  a  similar  kind,  is  passed  almost  silently 
in  the  Essay.  That  eloquent  book,  for  reasons 
presently  to  be  noticed,  has  many  pajres  in  which 
sentiment,  coloured  bv  lo^ic,  is  substituted  fop 
reasoned  argument.    Hence  its  popularity. 
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liberty.  But,  arguing  c\  priori^  we  do  con- 
tend that  by  such  a  system,  carried  out  with 
the  rigidity  of  his  ineradicable  Puritanism, 
he  did  put  the  most  effectual  bar  on  the 
son's  ever  reaching  a  position  whence  he 
could  make  a  fair,  a  philosophical  inquiry 
into  this  great  subject.  There  are  branches 
of  human  researcn  in  regard  to  which  a 
child  might  be  trained  in  absolute  scepticism, 
yet  which,  in  later  life,  he  might  be  able  to 
examine  unfetteredly,  whether  for  rejection 
or  acceptance.  Pure  mathematics  are  an 
example.  But  this  is,  firstly,  because  the 
ground-principles  here  lie  within  a  very 
small  compass;  and,  secondly,  because  they 
lie  also  wnolly  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
emotional  side  of  our  nature.  Where  the 
conditions'are  reversed,  no  one  upon  whom 
throughout  his  whole  period  of  growth  and 
education  the  entire  nothingness,  indeed  the 
entire  wickedness,  of  any  system  of  know- 
ledge and  practice  had  been  enforced  and 
reiterated,  could  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
effectually  escaping  from  such  early  prepos- 
sessions, provided  the  pupil  (through  the 
rigour  and  ability  of  this  system)  could 
never  emancipate  himself  from  its  general 
tenour.  Had  John  Mill  been  trained  to  dis- 
believe and  hate  poetry,  for  example,  would 
he  have  reached  even  the  stunted  growth  of 
appreciation  to  which  his  father's  compara- 
tive indifference  to  poetry,  as  we  have  shown, 
limited  him?  Yet  how  far  simpler  is  the 
subject  here !  how  far  less  involved  with 
those  sentiments  and  ideas  which  (intuitive 
or  not)  yet  from  first  childhood  necessarily 
invest  any  religion,  and  Christianity  beyond 
any  other  I 

We  hold  therefore  that,  on  all  points 
wherein  opinions  upon  religion  enter  into 
the  formation  of  opinions  upon  other  sub- 
jects, John  Mill  was,  by  his  father's  action, 
predestinated  to  permanent  and  involuntary 
adherence  to  his  father's  views.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  at  fourteen  he  v/as  at 
least  as  much  advanced  in  education  as 
others  at  twenty-two.  That  in  the  course  of 
years  he  more  or  less  studied  this  subject 
may  be  true ;  but,  living  always  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  sympathisers,  and  dyed  from  child- 
hood in  the  tints  of  ex-Calvinism,  he  never 
had  one  moment  for  free  and  independent 
investigation.  Physiologists  'have  pointed 
out  that  there  is  one  portion  of  tlie  eye 
which  does  not  see,  but  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  are,  normally,  wholly  unconscious. 
Religion  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the 
*  blind  spot '  on  the  mind's  retina  of  John 
Mill.  There  is  no  point  upon  which  the 
despotic  dominance  of  fatner,  wife,  and 
coterie  left  less  free  play  to  his  individuality. 
His  conclusions  on  thb   subject, — with  all 


that  large  area  of  speculation  which  is  col- 
oured by  a  man's  religious  ideas,  whether 
positive  or  negative, — are  hence  also  de- 
prived of  their  natural  value  : — an  immcDse 
chasm  in  philosophy ! 

Those  who  agree  with  us  that,  in  tbu« 
educating  his  son,  James  Mill  might  plead 
his  convictions  and  his  parental  rights,  will, 
however,  probably  not  be  disposed  to  ex- 
tend the  same  indulgence  to  the  silence 
which  he  enjoined  on  the  son  in  regard  to 
this  part  of  his  education,  or  to  understand 
how  such  a  reserve  could  be  brought  into 
consistency  with  his  views,  whether  as  Stoic, 
Epicurean,  Cynic,  or  Utilitarian.  In  fact, 
Jesuitism,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the 
only  ethical  code  to  which  we  can  look  for 
a  similar  doctrine.  Leaving  it  to  the  con- 
clusion to  which  it  is  open  (which  we  may 
the  more,  because  John  Mill  attempts  only  a 
partial  justification),  we  may  remark  that  his 
own  reticence  probably  subserved  consider- 
ably the  father's  earnest  aim,  that  the  son 
should  follow  him  in  the  entire  rejection  of 
all  religion.  The  son  was  silent  on  the  point 
among  devout  and  rational  Christians,  and 
could  speak  out  only  within  the  petty  set 
who  already  agreed  with*  him.  John  Mill 
(who  seems  to  have  been  partially  aware  of 
the  moral  harm  done  by  this  *  doctrine  of 
reserve ')  argues  that  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter if  the  avowal  of  scepticism  were  openly 
made.  And  it  must  indeed  be  a  serious 
moral  evil  if,  (as  his  contemptuous  seclusion 
from  his  fellow-creatures  led  him  to  imagine,) 
a  *  large  proportion  of  the  world's  highest 
ornaments,  of  those  most  distinguished  for 
wisdom  and  virtue,'  are  Jesuits  without 
knowing  it.  But  the  results  which  he  anti- 
cipates would  follow  from  such  an  avowal 
exhibit  only  the  credulity  natural  to  a  mm 
almost  monastic  in  his  ignorance  of  mankind* 
and  bred  from  the  cradle  to  think  his  exqui- 
sitely narrow  circle  the  *  salt  of  the  world,' 
and  the  *  representative  men  '  of  humanity. 
And  it  is  only  these  circumstances,  or  the 
treacherous  wish  that  is  *  father  to  the 
thought,'  which  can  palliate  the  curious  ex- 
travagance of  the  statements  on  p.  45,  46. 

This  coterie  existence  was  one  of  the  two 
determinant  influences  which  (with  his  educa- 
tion) moulded  John  Mill  for  the  rest  of  bis 
life.     The  results  of  it  show  themselves  cu- 

• 

riously  in  the  account  of  a  residence  lu 
France,  which  followed  the  close  of  his  regu- 
lar home  training  in  1820.  Almost  the  only 
foreign  experience  he  has  noted  wasthefre* 
and  genial  atmosphere,  the  elevated  senti- 
ment, the  culture  of  the  understanding 
through  the  feelings,  of  what  he  rather laxljr 
terms  Continental  life  (although  his  expen- 
ence  was  limited  to  a  few  months'  visit  to  an 
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English  family  in  the  soath  of  France,  and  a 
short  stay  in  Paris),  compared  with  '  the  low 
moral  tone  of  what,  in  England,  is  called 
society.'     Of  this  he  confesses  that  ho  was 
then  ignorant,  as  indeed  the  career  which 
we  have  sketched  sufficiently  proves.     The 
inevitable  inference  is  that  it  was  the  uncon- 
scious recollection  of   his  own  home  which 
really  provoked   the  contrast  between   the 
frank  sociability  and  amiability  of  French 
personal  intercourse,  and  the  English  mode 
of  eicistence,  *  in  which  everybody  acts  as  if 
everybody  else  (with  few  or  no  exceptions) 
was  either  an  enemy  or  a  bore.'     A  man 
mnst^  at  least,  be  very  querulous  or  very  ig- 
norant who  finds  a  true  picture  of  the  world 
aronnd  him  in  this  acrid  caricature,  which  is 
followed  by  a  general  attack  on  Englishmen 
as  selfish,  intellectually  undeveloped  beings, 
creatnres  reduced  to  a  mere  *  negative  exist- 
ence,' and  the  like.     Whatever  accents  are 
audible  here,  assuredly  are  not  those  of  phi- 
kwopby. 

As  we  shall  not  pursue  Mill's  life  in  detail, 
ve  may  now  notice  that  until  his   Parlia- 
meotaij  work,  for  a  time,  brought  him  a 
JitUe  *  out  of  his  shell,'  he  persist-ently  lived 
witli  a  few-: — often  a  very  few — sympathetic 
fnends,  dropping  throughout  all,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  lists  given,  who  dissented 
from  his  views ;  a  process  which,  from  the 
gre^  change  which  occurred  in  them,  in- 
volved   proportionally    liberal    elimination. 
There  is  an  element  of  strength  in  so  doing ; 
a  man  saves  time,  and  his  ideas  become  more 
concentrated,   especially    during  youth;    a 
coterie  atmosphere   has  thus   sometimes   a 
tonic  effect     But  this  atmosphere,  in  after 
life,  breeds  so  many  sources  of  weakness  and 
narrowness  that  th,e  popular  opinion,  which 
treats  coterie  existence  as   equivalent  to  a 
*matoal  admiration  society/  and  essentially 
nunoos  in  its  ultimate  effects,  has  been  rarely 
disproved.     It  was  a  very  sad  thing  that  at 
no  time  does  it  appear  ever  to  have  occurred 
to  Mill,  or  to  his  father,  that  they  were  not 
really  sitting  *  on  a  hill  retired,'  or  *  mount  of 
specolation/  whence  they  could  *  survey  man- 
land  '  with  dispassionate  and,  philosophical 
cleames<<,  but  only  moving  in  a  very  narrow 
world  of  their  own,  where  little  of  the  real 
thooghts  and  ways  of  the  profane  vulgar  (es- 
peci^ly  the  aristocrat  and  the  priest)  could 
reach  them,  except  through  the  highly  rare- 
fied medium   of  *  analysis.'      Mill's   views 
upon  the  life  and  the  characteristics  of  his 
countrymen,  betray   throughout  that  they 
have  been  ^  generated  in  his  inner  conscious- 
ness.'   They  are  essentially   identical  with 
those  which  have  often  proceeded  from  mo- 
nastic seclusion ;  they  are,  in  part,  the  per- 
sistent leaven  of  a  sour  Puritanism ;  in  part, 


the  reflex  of  the  social  position  which  Mill 
chose  to  take  up.  Hence,  when  we  read  (as 
indeed,  we  have  often  read  before  in  third, 
class  novels)  that  *  general  society,  as  now 
carried  on  in  England,  is  so  insipid  an  affair, 
even  to  the  persons  who  make  it  what  it  is, 
that  it  is  kept  up  for  any  reason  rather  than 
the  pleasure  it  affords,'  <fcc.  (p.  227);  whilst 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  exceptions  may 
occur,  the  substantial  feeling  aroused  by  this 
and  similar  diatribes  against  ^  society'  is  that 
the  Mills  were  never,  so  far  as  we  learn,  in 
the  least  degree  in  it  This,  however,  is  no 
impediment  to  the  workings  of  the  *  inner 
consciousness,'  and  the  fatal  results  of  being 
in  society  are  copiously  set  forth  in  the  styk 
which  may  be  leniently  described  as  *  limpid 
exaggeration,'  and  with  just  the  degree  of 
accuracy  which  might  be  expected.  Then 
fbllows  a  solemn  announcement :  '  A  person 
of  high  intellect  should  never  go  into  unin- 
tellectual  society'  (that  is,  as  just  defined, 
society  in  general]  ^unless  he  can  enter  it  as 
an  apostle ;  yet  ne  is  the  only  person  with 
high  objects  who  can  safely  enter  it  at  all.' 

*  0  weakness  of  the  great !  0  folly  of  the  wise ! ' 

These  are  the  accents  of  that  bilious  ex- 
clusiveness  by  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  Bentham  and  his  early  friends  prevent- 
ed the  world  from  doing  justice  to  their 
merits.  But  gratitude  to  Mill  for  intellectual 
service,  and  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  may  exempt  the  passage 
from  comments  which  can,  indeed,  be  safely 
left  to  any  reader  of  average  ability,  and 
average  knowledge  of  mankind. 

It  IS  wisdom  in  those  who  are  honestly 
ready  to  confess  national  faults,  to  show 
where  we  may  learn  to  correct  them.  And 
we  may  justly  allow  a  stronger  sensitiveness 
upon  the  point  to  a  philosophic  thinker. 
But  depreciation  of  this  character,  express- 
ing itself  rather  in  bland  sneering  than  in 
reasoned  criticism,  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  one-sided  and  declamatory  counter- 
eulogy  of  things  foreign,  than  which  there 
can  be  no  surer  sign  of  a  weak  place  in  the 
intellect.  Accordingly,  Mill's  earlier  writings 
(for  in  the  later  an  impartial  uniformity  of 
aissatisfaction  is  perceptible)  lose  no  chance 
of  reading  Englishmen  lessons  in  that  tone 
which,  unfortunately,  is  the  least  adapted  to 
make  them  listen  to  their  own  advantage. 
Thus,  in  his  paper  on  Alfred  de  Vigny 
(1838),  whilst  dwelling  on  the  brilliant  out- 
burst of  literature  which  marked  France  for 
some  years  (now,  as  we  see,  only  too  brief) 
after  1825,  he  half  misses  the  true  historical 
significance  of  that  movement,  in  order  to  cry 

*  worldly  advancement,  or  religion,  are  an 
Englishman's  real  interests '  (p.  290),  whilst 
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from  the  following  paragraph  we  are  to  infer 
that  Politics,  as  Uhe  pursuit  of  social  well- 
being,'  with  the  *  love  of  beauty  and  of  im- 
aginative emotion,'  are  the  counter-character- 
istics of  the  Continent  What  perilous  as- 
sumption there  is  in  these  half-truths !  How 
sadly  they  read  when  we  think  of  French 
literature  (for  France  here  stands  with  Mill 
for  'the  Continent')  during  the  last  fifteen 
years !  Even  M.  de  Vigny's  creditable  novel, 
*  Cinq-Mars,'  he  cannot  praise  without  an  idle 
sneer  at  Scott,  the  creator  of  the  *  historical 
school '  in  romance,  who  had  *  no  object  but 
to  please,'  and  therefore,  we  may  add,  wrote 
master-pieces  where  M.  de  Vigny  and  other 
able  Frenchmen  wrote  only  meritorious  at- 
tempts at  romance.  Again,  in  the  sketch  of 
Armand  Carrel  (1837),  whilst  praising  justly, 
though  not  always  discriminately,  the  great 
historical  writers  whom  France  was  then 
producing,  he  concludes : — 

*  We  may  notice  here,  as  an  example  of  the 
superiority  of  French  historical  literature  to 
ours,  that,  of  the  most  interesting  period  in  the 
English  annals,  the  period  of  the  Stuarts, 
France  has  produced,  within  a  very  few  years 
too,  the  best,  the  second-best,  and  the  Uiird- 
best  history.  The  best  is  this  of  Carrel ;  the 
second-best  is  the  unfinished  work  of  M.  Gui- 
zot'  (P  239.) 

This  tone  of  arrogant  and  imperfect  gene- 
ralization might  be  good  as  journalism,  but 
is  equally  bad  as  criticism.  Compare  the 
terms  in  which  a  real  master  of  the  subject 
describes  the  same  fact : — 

'  I  cannot  refrain  ft*om  bearing  testimony  to 
the  work  of  a  distinguished  foreigner,  M.  Qui- 
zot,  **  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre." 
I  am  much  disposed  to  believe  that  if  the  rest 
of  his  present  undertaking  shall  be  completed 
in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  the  first  volume, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  the  preference  above  any 
one,  perhaps,  of  our  native  writers,  as  a  guide 
throueh  the  great  period  of  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury.'* 

The  leading  feature  in  Mill's  life,  as  por- 
trayed by  himself,  is  that  the  eloquent  apos- 
tle of  Liberty  and  Individuality  was  as  com- 
pletely and  persistently  moulded  by  others 
as  ever  woman  was  by  priest.  Enough  has 
been  said  for  the*  present  on  his  education 
and  his  coterie  existence.  We  shall  now 
trace  the  third  infiuence  (also  one  of  the  ex- 

♦  Preface  to  Hallam's  *  Ck)n8titutional  Historj.' 
This  was  published  in  1837,  and  the  book  had 
reached  at  least  three  editions  before  1836.  But 
Hallam  (with  the  other  writers,  who,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  French,  introduced  larger 
methods  into  the  investigation  of  English  histo- 
ry), is  never  to  our  remembrance,  named  by 
Mill.  'Tlie  dog  was  a  Wliig,' — the  pet  aversion 
of  Benthamites.  Such  is  the  natural  result  when 
a  man  of  naturally  wide  mind  consents  to  impri- 
son himself  in  a  narrow  circle.    . 


temal  order) — his  early  practice  as  a  jour- 
nalist ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  may  con- 
tinue the  review  of  his  general  career,  which, 
owing  to  his  education  and  his  natural  gifts 
(it  must  be  remembered  always),  began  at 
an  age  which  to  his  coevals  was  mere  boy- 
hood. The  years  up  to  twenty  or  there- 
abouts he  defines  as  the  ^  last  stage  of  edu- 
cation, and  first  of  self-education,'  speaMng 
of  them  also  as  the  period  of  his  ^  sectarian- 
ism.* This  may,  we  think,  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  rigorous  adherence  to  Bentham, 
or  *  Utilitarianism,'  a  name  which  Mill  claims 
to  have  brought  into  use.  Living  whollj 
with  those  who  pretty  nearly  conformed  to 
this  banner,  fortifying  and  developing  his 
views  by  friendly  debate  (a  method  of  in- 
tellectual advance  which  he  justly  valaed 
much),  it  was  now  natural  that  he  should 
begin  authorship  himself.  From  sixteen  to 
two-and  twenty,  he  accordingly  wrote  copi- 
ously in  newspapers  and  reviews;  ao  em- 
ployment for  which  his  official  post  in  tije 
India  House,  obtained  in  182B,  left  him  suf- 
ficient leisure.  From  his  work  there  he  be- 
came *  practically  conversant  with  the  neces- 
sities of  compromise ;'  he  learned  to  be 
pleased  when  he  could  have  the  smallest 
part  of  his  own  way;  even  *to  bear  with 
complete  equanimity  the  being  overruled  al- 
together.' And  all  this — although  many' 
will  perhaps  dispute  it — was  very  hugely  true 
of  the  man :  to  the  speculative  writer,  of 
course,  he  would  not  himself  have  applied  it 
But  the  other  infiuence  wa^  we  think,  by  far 
the  most  powerful  What  is  the  ideal  of 
the  journalist  ?  Not,  to  see  the  good  of  all 
sides,  but  to  see  all  good  on  one :  not,  to 
convince  the  mistaken,  but  to  deepen  tbe 
convictions  of  the  convinced :  not,  to  give 
reason  and  emotion  their  due,  but  carefully 
distinguished,  places  in  argument,  but  to 
impassion  reason,  and  to  dress  feeling  in  the 
forms  of  logic :  not  to  produce  lasting  belief 
by  exhaustive  marshalling  of  facts,  but  by 
massing  together  leading  facts,  to  give  the 
electric  shock  of  a  moment  On  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  he  can  compass  it,  the  first 
duty  of  the  philosopher  or  historian  is  to  be 
absolutely  fair — to  be  wholly  accurate.  One 
exception  omitted,  one  incorrectness  allow- 
ed may  vitiate  his  case.  In  a  brilliant  lead- 
ing article,  if  nine-tenths  be  true,  editor  and 
readers  may  be  justly  satisfied.  The  one- 
tenth  less  trae  will  be  a  flaw  in  a  general  ar- 
gument, an  awkward  fact  for  the  other  side— 
a  something,  in  short,  which  must  be  passed 
for  the  sake  of  the  first  and  last  thing  in  jour- 
nalism, the  interests  of  your  party.  We  ad- 
mit these  evils  gladly,  as  it  is  generally  ^' 
cepted  that  they  are  far  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  of  independent  journalism,  the  very 
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theory  of  whicb,  indeed,  renders  them  inevi- 
table. But  it  is  clear  that  this  temper,  these 
methods,  are  not  only  different  from  those 
which  should  mark  the  philosophic  writer, 
but  antagonbtic  to  them. 

Now  when  we  add  to  this  that  the  joumal- 
iziDg  habit  is,  of  all  literary  habits,  the  one 
which  most  deeply  enters  into  a  writer,  and 
that  Mill  began  journalism  at  sixteen,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be*  generally   admitted  that    we 
should  be  justified  in  expecting  to  find  the 
traces  of  that  habit  stamped  deeply  on  his 
literary  work.     It  will  be  least  seen  in  his 
*  Logic ;'  but   it   will   enter  his   *  Political 
Economy,'  and  will  be,  more  or  less,  a  con- 
stantly pervasive  element  in  those  essays  and 
occasional  tracts  which,  in  their  form  and 
sabstance,  approach   journalism.     And  we 
ha?e  the  strongest  conviction  that  this  will 
be  found  so.     Reverting  to  the  character- 
isdcs  of  journalism — ^sentiment    in   logical 
jfuise  dictated  the  chapter  in  the  *  Political 
Economy '  on   peasant  property.     The  pre- 
mm  that  all  truth  is  on  his  side  secretly 
undcrhes  the    reviews  of    Sedgwick    and 
WhewcU;  they   are  not  consciously  unfair 
—a  thing,  we  judge,  thoroughly  alien  from 
John  Mill's  nature;  they  are  patently  and 
ably  one-sided.     When  the  journalistic  im- 
pnlse  was   partly  spent,   another  influence, 
distorting  in  other  ways,  came  in;  and  thd 
essay  on  *  Liberty '  contains  some  pages  of 
snhlime  caricature,  and  some  arguments  in 
which  sentiment  plays  the  part  of  reason. 
The  long  cry  for  originality  of  life  and  char- 
acter, though  doubtless  in  part  representing 
the  unconscious  yearnings  experienced  by  a 
yery  able  man,  who  felt  that  he  was  deficient 
in  original  power,  surely  goes  beyond  reason- 
able bounds  in  its  passionate  iteration  :  the 
inan  elements  of  modem  advance  are  suc- 
cessively arraigned  in  a  spirit  which,  in  other 
writm,  would  be  held  reactionary ;  and  even 
tbe  People,  the  watchword  of  earlier  Ben- 
thsmiam,  appear  now  under  the  disagree- 
able alian  of  *  that  miscellaneous  collection 
of  a  few  wise  and  many  foolish  individuals, 
called  the  public '  (p.  40).     In  short,  as  we 
bold  that  the  element  of  poetry,  deficient 
m  MilTs  education,  although  supplied  later  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  yet  never  became 
tnily  homogeneous  with  his  nature,   so   it 
swms  that  the  over-stress  laid,  when  young, 
opon  logic  and  *  analysis,'  and  felt  by  his 
natural  sensitiveness  to  require  supplement, 
was  also  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  joumal- 
Btic  habit  of  thought  and  writing.     In  con- 
trast to  the  rigorous  theory  of  Benth#mism,* 
theie  is  a  strong  declamatory  vein  through- 


'  I  conceive  that  the  description  so  often  given 
« a  Benthamite  as  a  mere  reasoning  machine 


out  his  work;  and  the  declamation  and  sen- 
timent are  often  not  fused  with  his  logic, 
but,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  it  mechani- 
cally. We  do  not  know  whether  the  expe- 
rience of  other  readers  will  support  ours, 
that  his  writings  generally  promise  more  com- 
pleteness, more  coherency,  than  they  possess. 
But,  if  this  be  acknowledged,  it  may  proba- 
bly be  referred  to  the  causes  just  specified. 

After  some  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  *  Westminster  Review '  (wherein  the 
feeling  of  repulsion,  excited  by  association 
with  Sir  John  Bowring,  is  the  most  amusing 
feature),  the  narrative  tells  of  a  crisis,  prob- 
ably as  much  physical  as  mental,  through 
which  the  writer  now  (1826)  passed. 
Briefly  it  may  be  described  as  a  fit  of  scep- 
ticism on  the  genuineness  of  his  own  love  of 
excellence  and  humankind ;  a  sense,  in  Pas- 
cal's phrase,  *  that  it  is  the  battle  which  de- 
lights man,  not  the  victory.'  Much  might 
be  said  on  this  crisis  in  relation  to  Mill's 
education ;  but  we  hold  it  neither  wise  ncr 
delicate  to  attempt  to  interpret  the  inner 
struggles  of  a  man  so  largely  gifted,  and  so 
narrowly  trained.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  the  self-confidence  of  early  Utili- 
tarianism, the  tone  of  the  anticipated  triumph 
of  philosophy,  disappeared.  It  ended  in 
Mill's  adopting  a  new  theory  of  life,  wherein 
the  *  indirect  aim  '  at  personal  happiness  was 
to  be  substituted  for  the  direct,  as  astrono- 
mers look  askance  at  any  small  star  they 
wish  to  see;  the  one  serious  hope  on  the 
mind's  horizon,  amid  the  general  gloom  and 
*  dissatisfaction  with  life  and  the  world,' 
from  which  Mill  was  never  free,  being  that 
anticipation  of  *  the  perennial  sources  of 
happiness,  when  all  the  greater  evils  of  life 
shall  have  been  removed  '  (p.  148) — that 
unproved  and  unprovable  dream  of  human 
advance  and  perfectibility,  to  which  he 
clung  with  the  fond  and  touching  confidence 
which,  in  our  time,  has  led  some  to  predict 
the  day  of  approaching  millennium.  A  well- 
known  French  sceptic,  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion, said  once,  *  If  there  be  no  God,  we 
must  invent  one.'  And  so  Mill  could  not 
quite  dispense  with  a  future,  even  though  it 
were  but  th^  mocking  mirage  created  by  his 
own  *  desiring  fantasy  :* — that  pet  hallucina- 
tion of  those  who  have  advanced  beyond 
any  other  Hereafter.  Here,  too,  much 
might  be  said :  let  us  rather  turn  our  eyes 
from  so  poor  and  narrow  a  foundation  for 
life  with  thankfulness  to  the  compensations 
which  human  nature  finds  for  men  of  the 
nobler  stamp,  against  their  own  best  theories 
and  convictions.    In  his  intellectual  pursuits, 

.  .  .  was  during  two  or  three  years  of  my  life 
not  altogether  untrue  of  me/ — Autobiography, 
p.  109. 
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in  his  unceasing  straggles  to  benefit  others  in 
the  only  ways  open  to  him,  Mill  found  some 
of  these  compensations.  Yet  the  tenour  of 
the  life,  thus  unflinchingly  revealed,  must  be 
pronounced  starved  and  gloomy,  even  by 
those  whose  life  is  also  horizonless,  how 
much  more  by  others!  But  whilst  they 
have  no  feeling  but  the  profoundest  pity  for 
one  who,  when  he  might  have  been  rich,  was 
half  *  predestinated '  to  poverty,  half-elected 
it,  they  will  remember  that  few,  compara- 
tively, are  the  lives,  if  revealed  with  equal 
unflinchingness,  in  which  this  portion  of  the 
soul's  existence  would  not  be  overshadowed. 
ffumanum  ]pa88U8  est. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  meaning  of 
poetry  first,  as  we  have  before  noticed, 
awoke  in  Mill's  mind,  and  Wordsworth 
exerted  over  him  the  sanative  inflaence 
which  it  was  that  great  poet's  hope  that 
his  work  would  exercise.  Mill  expresses  his 
gratitude  for  this,  and  seems  to  think  that 
he  had  not  only  gained  much  from  Words- 
worth, but  had  sympathetically  compre- 
hended him.  On  this  point  we  have  already 
touched,  and  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  the 
criticism  which  follows  is  fatal  to  Mill's  pre- 
tensions. When  he  pronounces  Wordsworth 
*  the  poet  of  unpoetical  nature?,'  it  is  only 
his  own  (enforced)  want  of  insight  into 
poetry  which  he  reveals.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
what  he  finds  wanting  in  others  is  only  the 
unconscious  reflection  of  his  own  mental 
limitations. 

Mill's  admiration  for  Wordsworth  was, 
however,  sufficiently  deep  to  occasion  a  split 
between  him  and  a  friend  whose  name  we 
are  certainly  not  accustomed  to  associate 
with  philosophical  ideas — Mr.  Roebuck.  In 
fact  Mill  (as  we  have  observed)  succes- 
sively dropped  all  fi-iends,  as  a  rule,  who 
diverged  from  his  own  views.  Like  the 
father,  *  his  aversion  to  many  intellectual  er- 
rors partook,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  moral  feeling'  (p.  60).  This 
coterie  habit  of  mind  of  course  prevented  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Frederick  Maurice, 
now  formed,  from  becoming  friendship.  Of 
that  excellent  and  able  man  Mill  draws  a 
character  which,  unintentionally,  approaches 
caricature  more  than  anjrthing  eke  of  the 
kind  in  the  volume.  Maurice,  in  truth,  ex- 
posed him  to  a  painful  dilemma.  Rating  his 
mtellectual  power  as  above  Coleridge's,  Mill 
can  only  explain  the  singular  problem  of 
Maurice's  devout  adherence  to  Christianity 
by  ascribing  it  to  *  timidity  of  conscience.' 
We  can  hardly  imagine  any  charge  further, 
we  raiac^li  ^7  notoriously  further,  from  the 
fact;  but  the  praise  which  Mill  presently 
glf  es  to  the  *  moral  courage '  of  Mr.  Sterling, 
Maurice's  brilliant  and  flashy  contemporary, 


'throws  some  light  on  the  ground  of  tbis  mis- 
conception. A  more  elaborate  picture  of 
Carlyle  follows.  In  drawing  this,  Mill— 
with  that  truthful  personal  modesty  which, 
contrasting  with  the  impersonal  assumption 
of.  infallibilist  dogmatic  elevation,  gives  the 
book  so  singular  a  charm — uses  the  phrase, 
'  I  felt  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  that  I  was 
not*;  that  he  was  a  man  of  intuition,  which 
I  was  not'  And,  without  entering  further 
into  the  subject,  we  think  that  the  gallery  of 
characters  which  he  has  here  given  amply 
confirms  the  latter  assertion. 

It  remains  now  to  recoi^nt  briefly  the 
changes  in  Mill's  philosophy  which  mark  his 
later  life.  Emancipation  from  the  father's 
general  method  and  programme  was  not,  in- 
deed, desired,  even  had  it  been  possible. 
That  iron  had  entered  too  deeply  into  his 
soul.  Ilad  John  Mill  been  a  great  thinker 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  creative  Mid 
original,  like  Plato  or  Locke,  these  changes 
might  have  been  far  deeper,  far  more  fruit- 
ful. Such  a  thinker,  by  his  own  avowal  (p. 
242),  he  was  not ;  yet  the  changes  revealed 
by  the  *  Autobiography,'  as  was  inevitable 
to  a  mind  so  gifted  and  so  well  stored,  were 
great — greater,  perhaps,  than  most  readers 
had  imagined.  Cramped  by  the  father, 
stimulated  into  morbid  growth  by  the  wife, 
dried  up  and  enervated  by  the  vitiated  air  of 
the  coterie,  the  tree  must  have  had  much 
primary  vigour  to  yield  the  fruits  which  it 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  producing. 

It  is  remarkable  how  small  a  part  German 
thought  and  research  play  in  Mill's  .dev^^^P" 
ment  True  to  the  law  which,  in  his  case, 
eminently  made  the  child  *  father  to  the 
man'  (that  inversion  of  natural  order),  he 
received  from  France  his  first  great  transi- 
tional impulse.  Justly  dissatisfied  with  the 
narrow  logical  scheme  set  forth  in  his 
father's  *  Essay  on  Government,'  instead  of 
searching  for  a  scheme  wider  in  its  premises 
and  more  truly  logical  in  its  method,  he  was 
allured  by  the  contemporary  outburst  of  po- 
litical theory  in  France  into  the  direction  of 
sentimental  speculation.  These  theories, 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  French  minu 
at  once  in  its  strength  and  its  weakness, 
have  now  proved  to  be,  what  sane  thinkers 
from  the  first  held  them,  valuable  as  sugges- 
tions, as  ^aper^Sf*  valueless  as  consistent 
systems  of  philosophy.*     But,  in  1830,  it 

*  St.  Simonianism,  havinjr  piven  birth  to  8o- 
cialism,  as  a  system,  we  apprehend,  is  wholly 
dead.  M.  Littre  remains  the  one  man  of  ft^"|y 
who  represents  Comto.  We  shall  not  car©  if  tflw 
assertioif  is  contradicted  on  the  part  of  Anjflo- 
Gomtism—its  pretensions  considered,  the  most 
imbecile  of  those  imbecile  sects,  politicali  moral, 
and  sesthetic,  which  the  corraption  of  Frwce 
has,  during  late  years,  generated  in  Euglan^ 
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was  natural  that  the  '  St.  Simonian  sohool,' 
with  Auguste  Comte  in  his  first  stage,  should 
exercise  over  Mill,  being  such  a  man  as  we 
have  seen,  a  fascination  which,  he  afterwards 
saw,  was  discredited  by  their  own  later  de- 
Yclopments  :  although  the  *  evil  seed '  of 
sentimentalisin,  disguised  under  'humanita- 
rian '  forms,  was  never  henceforth  eradicated 
from  his  own  mind. 

More  than  most  men  (it  has  been  noted) 
Mill  was  formed  by  circumstances,  including, 
under  the  word,  external  pressure  from  books 
and  from  persons.     This  fact,  which  he  re- 
cords of  himself  more  than  once,  was  due, 
doubtless,  as  he  seems  to  have  felt,  to  his 
want  of  predominant  originality,  combined 
with  a  powerful  and  highly  active  mind. 
We  have  seen  how  much  the  three  great  ex- 
ternal influences, — his  education,  his  news- 
paper writing,  and  his  coterie  life,  moulded 
mm.    Why,  it  may  then  be  asked,  do  not 
we  assign  a  separate  and  superior  place  to 
the  influence  which  Mill   himself  held  im- 
mea^rably  the  deepest  and  the  most  valua- 
ble,—that  of  the  lady,  whom,  after  many 
years  of  friendship,  he  married  on  her  first 
hosband's  death  ?    Partly,  because  we  have 
iocladed  it  under  coterie  influence,   as  in 
fact,  whilst  this  union  lasted,  and  especially 
during  the  latter  years  of  it.  Mill  lived  in  a 
narrower  circle  than  ever  :  partly  because  we 
find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  inspiring,  con- 
trolling, and  strengthening  position  which, 
in  regard  to  himself.  Mill  ascribes  to  her. 
He  has  drawn  her  picture  here  and  else- 
where, at  great  length,  with  little  felicity  of 
phrase,  but  with  a  warmth  and  plenitude  of 
eulogy  such  as  many  husbands  would,  in- 
deed, readily  give  to  the  memory  of  a  perfect 
wife,  hut  which  is  generally  withheld  from 
the  w*orid  in  accordance  with  a  rule,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished 
inthe  eyes  of  those  who  read  this  *  Autobio- 
graphy; 

R^pect  and  tenderness  to  the  dead  ren- 
der U8  rebctant  to  dwell  on  this  whole  phase 
of  Mill's  life ;  *  but  he  has  made  the  friend 
and  wifp  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  his- 
toiT  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  own  men- 
tal growth  under  her  auspices,  that  a  few 

*A  protest,  however,  most  be  made  against 
the  doctrine  enunciated  on  p.  229,  that  '  we  did 
not  cmsider  the  ordinances  of  society  binding  on 
a  subject  so  entirely  personal/  as  *  our  relation 
10  each  other,'  before  Mr.  Taylor's  death.  Ad- 
mittin^r  that  the  phnu^e  may  have  been  left  un- 
Ruarded  throagh  oversight  or  conciseness,  we 
moat  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine,  as  stated, 
might  logically  be  pleaded  as  a  justification  for 
bieachi'B  of  public  law  which  we  should  regret 
to  think  tliat  Mill  justified,  and  for  vicious  ex- 
ce«8P8,  which  we  are  sure  that  he  would  have 
energetically  condemned. 


words  must  be  added.  We  excuse  the  trans- 
ports with  which  a  lover  paints  his  mistress 
m  a  lyric : — 

*  Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing 
That  Silvia  is  excelling : 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  I* 

But  *  weakness,'  the  French  apophthegm 
says,  '  begins  with  exaggeration,'  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  presence  of  both, 
when  we  find,  not  poetry  with  her  license,  • 
but  plain  prose  assigning  every  contrasted 
gift  and  grace,  every  moral  and  intellectual 
eminence,  and  all  in  the  most  eminent  de- 
gree, even  to  one  so  fondly  loved,  and  de- 
plored so  profoundly.  Here,  again,  we  are 
compelled  to  trace  that  uneven  balance  be- 
tween the  functions  of  head  and  heart  which 
was  the  result  of  Mill's  education,  and  of  the 
scheme  of  life  which  grew  from  it.  It  is  the 
Nemesis  of  the  afl'ections,  long  enthralled  by 
a  cold  philpsophy  and  a  horizonless  creed. 
Man  must  *  love  that  much  which  he  must 
lose,'  and  that  without  hope,  *  ere  long.'  And 
the  bow,  overstrained  in  youth,  well  nigh 
breaks  in  the  inevitable  reaction. 

No  reasonable  person  will  doubt  that 
there  was  something — some  will  think  that 
there  was  much — which  answered  to  Mill's 
eulogy.  This  we  can  partly  test  by  the  Es- 
say on  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women,  re- 
printed in  the  *  Dissertations '  with  a  preface, 
assigning  its  authorship  to  this  lady. 

*So  elevated  was  the  general  level  of  her 
faculties,  that  the  highest  poetry,  philosophy, 
oratory,  or  art  seemed  trivial  by  the  side  of 
her,  and  equal  only  to  expressing  some  small 
part  of  her  mind.  And  there  is  no  one  of 
these  modes  of  manifestation  in  which  she 
could  not  easily  have  taken  the  highest  rank. 
.  .  .  I  venture  to  prophesy  that,  if  man- 
kind continue  to  improve,  their  spiritual  his- 
tory for  ages  to  come  will  be  the  progressive 
working  out  of  her  thoughts,  and  realization  of 
her  conceptions.' 

Having  read  this,  and  put  it  out  of  liis 
mind,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  essay  ;  and 
even  if  he  should  approve  its  general  ten  our, 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  will'  find  it  at  once 
the  most  instructive  and  the  most  ironical 
comment  upon  the  preface  imaginable.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  is  that  it  is  a  most  re- 
spectable parody  of  Mill's  worst  style.  Fee- 
bler arguments  and  more  pompous  words 
have  rarely  come  together. 

Meanwhile  the  French  revolution  of  1830, 
and  the  Reform  movement  in  England,  drew 
Mill  for  a  while  more  into  politics,  and  for 
some  years  he  wrote  frequently  in  the  news- 
papers. But  his  hope  that  a  strong  party  of 
'  philosophic  Radicals '  would  now  be  formed 
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was  disappointed ;  neither  the  men  nor  the 
season  were  forthcoming.  He  modestly  tells 
the  only  practical  successes  which  he  could 
claim  :  the  advocacy  of  Lord  Durham,  which 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  colonial  self-government;  and  the 
popularization  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  '  French  Re- 
volution ' — a  book  which,  by  its  picturesqae- 
ness  of  style  and  total  want  of  historical 
idea,  has  more  than  any  other  been  an  obsta- 
cle  in  England  towards  a  true  understanding 
of  the  events  which  it  professes  to  narrate. 

Withdrawing  hence  even  more  from  his 
fellow-creatures  (p.  229),  and  set  free — the 
phrase  is  not  too  strong— by  his  father's 
death  (1836)  to  say  what  he  thought,  the 
influence  of  his  highly-honoured  companion, 
he  tells  us,  became  more  dominant;  his 
early  Benthamism  now  seemed  *  sectarian ' 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  *  heretical '  side  of  his 
opinions  (it  is  his  own  word),  decidedly 
took  the  lead. 

A  democrat  throughout,  in  the  *  sectarian ' 
period  he  had  been  satisfied  to  mitigate 
social  inequality  *  by  getting  rid  of  primo- 
geniture and  entails.'  To  go  further  *  I  then 
reckoned  chimerical,  and  only  hoped  that 
by  universal  education,  leading  to  voluntary 
restraint  on  population,  the  portion  of  the 
poor  might  be  made  more  tolerable.'  But 
in  the  *  heretical '  period  these  ideas  ad- 
vanced in  a  manner  which,  during  the  life 
of  James  Mill,  the  *  vultus  instantis  tyranni ' 
would  have  rigorously  silenced.  *  Our  idea 
of  ultimate  improvement  went  far  beyond 
democracy,  and  would  class  us  decidedly 
under  the  general  designation  of  Socialists.' 
And  Mill  then  proceeds,  in  some  pages 
which  are  in  every  way  interesting  and  in- 
structive, to  paint  that  mirage  of  indefinite 
human  perfectibility  which  was  the  sole  and 
ever-receding  horizon  on  the  desert  which 
life  presented.  Selfishness,  it  may  perhaps 
be  summarized,  is  to  be  cast  out  by  self. 
Human  nature  is  to  achieve  its  own  perfec- 
tion. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  by  what  means  this 
millennium  of  the  philosopher  will  be  reach- 
ed ?  Where  is  the  leverage  with  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mill  proposed  that  the  world 
should  be  moved  ?  In  early  days,  Mill's 
answer,  if  not  convincing,  would  have  been 
clear.  Advance  and  perfection  would  then 
have  depended  upon  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  the  truths  of  Utilitarianism  and  the 
Association  Philosophy  had  possessed  man- 
kind. But  we  must  confess,  with  regret, 
that  the  latter  solution,  as  presented  in  the 
pages  before  us  (231-4),  is  by  no  means  so 
definite.  The  argument,  like  many  of  those 
written  under  the  female  infltience  to  which 
Mill  accorded  so  much,  with  the  greatest 


air  of  scientific  clearness  and  logical  accu- 
racy, contains  nothing  more  than  the  identi- 
cal proposition  which  it  seeuiingly  under- 
took to  demonstrate.  That  men  may  be 
trained  to  prefer  public  good  to  private ;  that 
they  may  learn  to  love  their  neighbours  better 
than  tliemselves ;  that,  in  short,  selfishness 
(as  we  have  said)  may  be  cast  out  by  self, 
when  mankind  is  willing  to  perform  this 
great  act  of  renunciation,  is  all  that  we  can 
here  find  presented  to  us.  The  one  and  only 
hope  which  the  Mills  had  reserved  for  the 
future,  the  sole  spot  which  brightened  on 
their  cheerless  horizon,  is  no  more  than  this ! 
To  no  more  definite  or  practical  issue  came 
at  last  the  most  advanced  thoughts  of  one 
whom  the  cruel  folly  of  partisanship  num- 
bers among  the  world's  most  advanced 
thinkers !  Injurious  and  limited  in  manj 
ways,  as  we  hold  Mill's  philosophy  to  have 
been,  these  pages  show  that  we  confess  our 
gratitude  to  him  for  much  of  high  value. 
But  this  recognition  binds  us,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lay  bare  without  remorse  the  barren 
places  in  the  system.  If  partisans  resent 
the  exposure,  they  should  have  committed 
to   the   flames   the   suicidal    pages  of  the 

*  Autobiography.' 

If  then  to  the  influence  which  governed 
Mill's  later  life,  as  his  father*s  had  governed 
the  earlier,  we  correctly  trace  those  lines  of 
thought  and  sentiment  which  we  think  all 
but  a  very  small  party  of  thinkers,  *  ad- 
vanced '  beyond  the  reach  of  thought  itself, 
would  hold  to  be  the  points  where  he  is 
weakest,  that  elevation  of  aim  in  which  he 
rarely  fails  (and  if  he  does  fail,  uncon- 
sciously and  under  impulse  for  good),  may 
be  also,  in  part,  ascribed  to  the  s^irce  in- 
fluence. But  the  pages  which  precede  and 
follow  those  just  mentioned  (227-9,  288-9)' 
are  in  the  worst  manner  of  what  we  have 
called  the  journalistic  spirit.  W^e  have  here 
the  tirade  against  *  society '  (already  quoted), 
and  which,  we  now  can  see,  probably  is  m 
a  degree  the  unconscious  reflection  of  that 
isolated  state  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self— with  contemptuous  diatribes  apinst 
the  English  public,  and  assumptions  m  re- 
gard to  *  philosophic  minds  of  the  world, 
in  a  style  which  would  be  as  eftective  in  a 
leading  article  as  it  is  antagonistic  to  scien- 
tific thought  And  even  when  describing 
the  production  of  his  two  great  works,  the 

*  Logic '  (1 839)  and  the  *  Political  Economy 
(1847),  it  is  the  polemical  side  upon  which 
Mill  here  dwells.  He  speaks  with  admirable 
modesty  of  the  value  of  his  *  Logic'  as  a 
treatise.  But  what  interests  him  in  ^^ 
retrospect  is,  that  it  is  a  protest  in  favour  of 
the  *  Experience '  theory,  to  the  antagonist 
of  which  he  ascribes  endless  moral  erils- 
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Similarly,  hLs  rapid  advance  towards  Socia- 
listic doctrines  is  prominent  in  his  notice  of 
the  *  Political  Economy.'  But  his  emanci- 
pation from  *  sectarianism  '  is  not  complete 
before  the  date  of  his  essays  on  *  Liberty ' 
and  the  *  Subjection  of  Women.'  * 

It  is  in  these  works  that  the  logical  frame- 
work is  most  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
journalistic  tone  and  the  emotional  character 
of  the  materials.     We  do  not  mean  that 
thoy  are  devoid  of  much  forcible  argument, 
to  which  the    writer's  passionate   impulse 
lends  additional  force.     But  there  is  also 
much  wherein  the  opposing  tendencies  are 
confused  and  antagonistic ;   where  exagge- 
rated feeling  disguises  itself  as  fact,  where 
the  forms  of  argument  veil  the  weak  places 
in  the  reasoning,  or  the  loud  declamation  of 
logic  drowns  the   cry   of   natural  instinct 
Reason  and  emotion,  like  water  and  oil,  are 
powerfully    frothed    together,    not     amal- 
gamated ;  the  ineradicable  one-sidcdness  of 
MilTs  education  is  not  really  supplemented 
by  the  efforts  of  his  later   reaction.     He 
change  one   *  sectarianism  '  for   another : 
and  we  know  no  writer  to  whom  opinions, 
which  in  truth  reflect  his  own  personal  and 
^nviiKB  sentiments,  have  so  uniformly  pre- 
sented themselves  as  founded  upon  general 
principleSb 

These  phenomena,  which  the  *  Autobio- 
graphy' now  displays  and  justifies,  raise 
a  grave  question  (which  may  be  diffi- 
dently sog^ted)  as  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion aod  effect  of  Mill's  writings.  We  have 
only  attempted,  here,  to  view  them  in  rela- 
tion to  his  life.  But  this  analysis  seems  to 
furnish  some  remarkable  presumptions  against 
the  vitality  of  books  which,  more  or  less, 
and  with  full  acknowledgment  of  theif  con- 
spicuous ability,  might  be  defined  as  too 
emotional  for  the  scientific  reader,  and  too 
severe  for  the  sentimental.* 

^  very  few  words  remain  for  summary. 
Our  aim  in  this  paper  has  been  to  judge 
^U  by  himself,  with  the  least  possible  cri- 
ticism, in  cases  where  we  dissent,  based 
upon  premises  which,  however  secure,  we 
are  unable  here  to  exhibit  This  method  of 
judging  relieves  us  also,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  diffidence  with  which  any  attempt 
to  examine  the  life  and  the  mind  before  us 
must  be  accompanied.  Adequately  to  value 
the  *  Logic;  the  *  Political  Economy,'  the 
'Examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy,' 
^y  require  a  mind  equal  to  their  author's 

,  If  these  coDsideratioDS  be  true,  Mill's  wri- 
^^  are  eminently  unsuitable  for  use  as  Uni- 
^CTsty  text-books.  From  nineteen  to  three-and- 
wcn^  IB  precisely  the  ajre  at  which  passion 
J**»  not  require  the  additional  force  ^ined 
'fott  its  presentaUon  under  the  disguise  of  logic. 


in  intellectual  stature.  We  have  here  been 
concerned  only  with  the  picture  which  ho 
has  himself  drawn,  and  with  his  works  so 
far  as  they  illustrate  it  If  that  picture 
shows  a  man  far  less  governed  by  *pure 
reason,'  far  more  impelled  by  sentiment 
passing  into  morbid  excess  from  its  own 
intensity  than  many  will  have  expected ;  if 
the  mind  emancipated  from  early  logical 
narrowness  revels  too  freely  in  a  realm  of 
vague  possibilities  and  speculative  tenden- 
cies, exultingly  glorifying  Liberty  and  Indi- 
viduality rather  as  ends  than  as  means ;  if 
the  gray  tone  of  the  life  suggests  that  Mill's 
philosophy  threw  away  more  happiness  than^ 
it  insured ; — if,  in  short,  we  see  *  the  engineer ' 
sometimes  *  hoist  with  his  own  petard ;' — 
the  author's  unflinching  honesty,  whilst  re- 
jecting them  for  himself,  would  allow  us  to 
draw  conclusions  which  we  hold  to  be  strictly 
contained  in  the  evidence. 

Genius  generally  implies  sensitiveness  ac- 
companying originality.  Mill,  comparatively 
deficient  in  originality,  was  swayed  the 
more  by  sensitiveness,  lie  speaks  of  his 
mind  as  one  '  which  was  always  pressing 
forward,  equally  ready  to  learn  and  to  un-* 
learn  either  from  its  own  thoughts  or  those 
of  others.'  But  it  is  the  immensely  prepon- 
derant impulse  of  others  with  whicfi  the 
*  Autobiography '  most  impresses  us.  That 
rigidity,  that  dogmatic  habit,  which  have 
struck  many  as  characteristic  of  Mill,  we 
are  convinced  came  from  no  natural  bias, 
but  were  the  result  of  the  father's  ^  mandat 
imp6ratif.'  He  has  probably  overrated  the 
value  of  the  wife's  influence ;  of  its  domi- 
nance there  can  be  no  doubt  From  his 
father  he  held  that  Ilellenized  Puritanism 
which  formed  his  first  ethical  creed ;  from 
the  wife  that  sentimentalism,  often  noble, 
but  often  one-sided  and  overruling,  which 
impairs  his  ultimate  power  over  us  as  a  phi- 
losopher, while  it  brings  him  nearer  to  us  as 
man.  But  he  remains  to  the  close  a  type  of 
consistent  inconsistency.  The  wisdom  of 
love  never  becomes  one  with  the  love  of 
wisdom. 

External  influences,  such  as  these,  may 
bring  opposite  and  mutually-supplementary 
tendencies  into  mechanical  juxtaposition 
within  the  soul ;  they  can  never  supply  that 
vital  fusion,  that  chemical  interpenetration 
that  comes  only  from  the  spontaneous  work 
of  the  soul  itself.  The  struggle,  energetic 
yet  ineflfectual,  to  render  his  opinions  homo- 
geneous, to  attain  unity,  is  the  feature  which, 
finally,  most  strikes  us  in  Mill.  The  latter 
part  of  the  life  is  a  kind  of  protest  against 
the  former,  from  which,  however,  he  can 
never  essentially  free  himself.  The  spell  of 
the  ruinous  coterie  life,  of  contempt  for  the 
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common  ways  of  men,  and  especially  of 
Englishmen,  which  characterized  the  dour 
ex-Calvinist,  hung  over  his  son  to  the  end. 
He  approached  new  problems  and  new  ide&s 
from  the  old  narrow  standing-ground.  He 
is  like  a  traveller  who,  pressing  bravely  on, 
and  nobly  ambitious  to  master  the  glorious 
heights  which  unfold  themselves  by  glimpses 
before  him,  is  yet  never  able  to  Kft  himself 
from  the  deep  and  iron-bound  valley  within 
which  his  journey  began. 

What  a  singular  picture  is  this  I  What 
contrasts  in  a  life  externally  so  uniform  ! 
How  *  antithetically  mix^d '  is  the  nature 
before  us !  The  passionate  lover  of  Free- 
dom and  Individuality, — yet,  more  than 
any  man  we  know  of  similar  power,  the 
creature '  of  external  circumstance : — vibra- 
ting simultaneously,  like  a  sensitive  flame, 
to  the  impulses  of  scepticism  and  credulity, 
of  liberality  and  intolerance : — from  the 
first  day  to  the  last,  labouring  for,  sympa- 
thising with,  yet  rancorously  despising  and 
alienating  himself  from,  his  fellow-country- 
men : — a  something  dishuman  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  humanity,  and  a  something 
anarchic  in  the  sternness  of  his  morality  : — 
truly  loveable,  yet  almost  without  the  charm 
of  lov,e : — at  the  same  time  an  iconoclast 
and  an  idolater : — modest  beneath  the  tones 
of  dogmatic  arrogance,  rigid  ill  form  and  plia- 
ble in  material : — ^at  once  a  warning  to  his 
friends  and' an  example  to  his  antagonists  I 

Such  are  some  of  the  paradoxes  of  heart 
and  head  which  this  remarkable  book  pre- 
sents. The  *  process  of  the  suns,'  the  causes 
already  indicated,  the  development  of  the 
sciences  to  which  Mill  devoted  his  greatest 
works,  may  perhaps  efface  them  at  ^.odis- 
tant  period.  But  the  character  partially  re- 
vealed in  the  pages  of  the  *  Autobiography,' 
as  a  problem  and  a  lesson,  will  long  retain 
its  hold  upon  the  students  of  human  nature. 


Art.  Vn. — 1.  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Sta- 
tute Law  as  between  Master  and  Servant, 
30  &  31  Vict.  cap.  141. 

2.  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Criminal  Law 
relating  to  Violence,  Threats  and  Moles- 
tation,    34  &  35  Vict  cap.  32. 

3.  The  Law  of  Criminal  Conspiracies  and 
Agreements,  By  R.  S.  Wright,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London, 
1873. 

4.  Roscoe's  Digest  of  Criminal  Evidence. 
New  Edition.     London,  1873. 

6.   The  Beehive.     London,  1873. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Trades'  Unionists 


have  determined  to  strain  every  nerve  at  the 
next  elections,  and  the  result  of  the  contest 
will  probably  diminish  the  uncertainty  whicb 
has  hitherto  prevailed  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  votes  of  the  working  classes.  Apart 
from  the  immediate  objects  of  the  present 
Station,  they  are  apparently  anxious  to 
make  an  impressive  demonstration  of  their 
political  strength.  In  1868  the  Reform  Act 
had  only  just  come  into  eflfect,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  turning  to  account  the  voting 
power  of  the  newly-enfranchised  electors. 
The  five  years  which  have  since  elapsed  have 
not,  however,  been  idly  spent.  It  has  been 
announced  by  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  Unions  that  there  now  *  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  all  enrolled  and  organised  as 
exactly  as  a  German  army,'  and  ready  to 
act  as  one  man  at  the  word  of  their  leadersi 
Tliere  may  be  an  exaggeration  in  these 
figures ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  Trades'  Union- 
ists are  only  a  part,  and  a  comparatiTely 
small  part,  of  the  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  But  then  they  are  a  compact 
and  organised  force,  with  a  distinct  policy, 
in  the  midst  of  loose  masses  of  population, 
ignorant,  bewildered,  and  prone  to  the  belief 
that  they  are  somehow  very  much  ill-used 
by  the  classes  above  them ;  and  organisa- 
tion, under  such  circumstances,  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence. 

The  Trades'  Unionists  also  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  plausible  and  popular 
cry.  They  have  resolved  to  attack  certain 
laws  which  interfere  with  the  peculiar  me- 
thods by  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
enforcing  the  discipline  of  their  societies; 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be  very  easy  to 
misrepresent  these  laws  so  as  to  produce  an 
impression  that  one  kind  of  justice  is  mea- 
sured out  to  the  rich  and  another  and  more 
cruel  kind  of  justice  to  the  poor.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  unfair  that  a  working-man  should 
be  sent  to  prison  for  a  breach  of  contract, 
while  his  employer,  for  the  same  offenc^ 
would  only  have  to  pay  what  to  him  woald 
be  a  trifling  and  insignificant  sum.  And 
statistics  are  quoted  to  show  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  law  operates  unjustly  in  ^^^ 
respect,  and  that,  while  workmg-men  have 
been  imprisoned  for  breach  of  contract, 
there  is  no  case  in  which  an  employer  has 
been  subjected  to  a  similar  punishment  for 
any  such  offence.  In  a  certain  sense  these 
assertions  are  true.  A  fine  is  imposed  for 
an  ordinary  breach  of  contract  whether  on 
the  part  of  employer  or  employed ;  the  em- 
ployer is  able  to  pay  the  fine,  but  occawon- 
ally  a  workman  cannot  do  so,  and  is  there- 
fore  imprisoned.     The   question,  howcve 
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is  whether  a  workiog-maD  who  commits  an 
offence,  and  wlio  has  no  money  to  pay  a 
fine  or  compensation  for  the  injury  he  has 
done,  should  be  allowed  to  get  off  scot-free. 
The  ordinary  course  of   law  points  in  an 
opposite  direction.     Again,  it  is  true  that 
for    molestation    aid    intimidation    work- 
ing-men have  been  imprisoned,  while  em- 
pIoYere  appear  to  have  escaped  punishment. 
But  the  reason  why  no  employer  has  been 
imprisoned  is  simply  that  no  employer  has 
been  convicted,  and  no  employer  has  been 
convicted  because  none  have  been  prose- 
cuted.    *  There    is    something,'   says    Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  *  refreshing  in  the  thought 
of  a  pair  of  maDufaclurers  or  squires  in  the 
Commission  giving  a  neighbour  three  months 
in  gaol  for  a  harsh  act  done  in  a  fit  of  tem- 
per.'   The  suggestion  here  is  of  course  that 
employers  are    improperly  acquitted ;    but 
magistrates  cannot  punish  offenders  who  are 
not  bnyught  before  them.     Again,  Mr.  Har- 
tison  complains  that  *  the  great  firms  and 
associated  masters  who  concerted  in  viola- 
ting the  Track  Act  were  never  sent  to  gaol 
for  twclre  months  on  a  charge  of  conspi- 
racy;' bnt  he   forgets  to  mention  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prosecute  them.     The 
Trades'  Unions  are   exceedingly  powerful 
and  active  bodies,  with  abundant  funds  at 
their  disposal,  and,  if  they  have  not  taken 
proceedings  against  employers  for   illegal 
acts,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  only  be- 
cause they  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
acts  which    would  justify   a    prosecution. 
Lord  Aberdare,  when  at  the  Home  OflBce, 
laid  down  the  proper  principle  to  be  observ- 
ed in  legislation.     The  question,  he  said,  is 
Dot  whether   one   class   suffers  more  than 
another  under  a  certain  law,  but  *  whether 
the  offences  against  which  the  law  is  directed 
Me  the  proper  subjects  of  punishment ;  if 
^cy  are,  the   circumstance  that  they  are 
committed  only  by  one  particular  class  of 
men  in  the  State  is  not  a  just  or  sufiScient 
reason  for  exempting  the  offenders  from  due 
punishment'     The  ^tators,  however,  find 
It  convenient  to  forget  that  the  object  of 
the  Jaw  is  the  protection  of  the  public  by 
the  prevention  of  crime,  and  assume  that 
DO  offence  ought  to  be  punished  unless  all 
classes  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
Bent  to  prison  in  very  much  the  same  pro- 
portions. 

This  agitation  has  perhaps  scarcely  re- 
vived the  attention  which  it  deserves ;  and 
there  are  possibly  many  persons  who  have 
"^n  misled  hy  the  unscrupulous  -misrepre- 
«ntations  and  plausible  sophistries  of  the 
Trades'  Unionist  advocates,  and  who  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  practical  consequences 


of  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  is  now  pro- 
posed. "What  is  demanded  is,  in  effect,  no- 
thing less  than  the  repeal  of  the  whole  body 
of  law  by  which  a  dangerous  and  encroach- 
ing despotism  is  at  present  held  imperfectly 
in  check ;  and  the  consequence  of  granting 
this  concession  would  necessarily  be  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  the  Unions  in  their 
attacks  on  industrial  and  social  freedom. 

In  order  to  understand  distinctly  the  full 
bearings  of  this  agitation,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  a  little,  and  to  observe  the  course  of 
recent  legislation  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  In  1866  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  inquired  into  the 
operation  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act. 
Mr.  Odger,  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  the  Miners' 
Association,  and  other  witnesses  representing 
Trades'  Unions,  were  examined,  and  led  the 
Committee  to  believe  that  they  would  be  sa- 
tisfied if  an  ordinary  breach  of  contract  were 
treated  as  a  civil  injury,  to  be  met  by  the 
payment  of  a  fine  or  compensation.  A  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  men  who  could  not  pay,  and  the  an- 
swer was  that  there  would  oe  no  objection 
to  imprisonment  in  such  a  case.  According- 
ly the  Master  and  Servant  Act  was,  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee,  modified  in  this  sense 
m  the  following  year. 

In  the  same  year  (1867)  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  or- 
ganisation and  rules  of  Trades'  Unions  and 
other  associations ;  and  this  Commission,  af- 
ter taking  a  voluminous  mass  of  evidence  (a 
large  proportion  of  the  witnesses  being  offi- 
cials or  members  of  TradeS'  Unions),  reported 
in  1869.  Unfortunately  blue-books  are  little 
read,  and  are  soon  forgotten.  There  are 
probably  not  many  persons  who  have  gone 
through  the  eleven  volumes  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners,  which  present 
an  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  pic- 
ture of  the  complex  organisation  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  industrial  system.  The  re- 
sult of  the  Commissioners'  Keport  was  that 
Trades'  Unions  were  relieved  from  various 
disabilities  under  which  they  had  previously 
laboured  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
the  old  principle  of  *  restraint  of  trade.'  It 
has  been  hastily  assumed  that  this  concession 
was  tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment  that 
these  combinations  were  established  on 
sound  economic  principles,  and  that  the  ob- 
jects which  they  served  were,  from  a  public 
point  of  view,  of  a  useful  and  beneficial  cha- 
racter. Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  turn  to  the  Commissioners'  Report  will 
see  how  very  far  this  is  from  the  truth. 

There  is  the  widest  possible  difference  be- 
tween saying  that  Trades'  Unions  and  strikes 
,  are  good  things  in  themselves  and   saying 
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that,  whether  good  pr  bad,  they  are  entitled 
to  legal  toleration.  And  it  was  only  the  se- 
cond of  those  propositions  which  the  Com- 
missioners affirmed.  They  laid  down  the  rule 
that  the  *  law  should  recognise  the  right  in 
the  labourer  to  dispose  of  his  labour,  thecapi- 
pitalistof  his  capital,  and  the  employer  of  his 
productive  powers,  in  whatever  manner  each 
of  them,  acting  either  individually  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  others,  may  deem  for  his  own 
interest ;  and  that  without  reference  to  the 
question  whether  he  is  acting  wisely  for  his 
own  interest  and  advantageously  to  the  pub- 
lic,' or  the  contrary.  *  The  interest  of  the 
publio^'  they  added,  '  will  be  best  consulted 
by  allowing  each  of  these  parties  to  do  what 
he  thinks  best  for  himself,  without  further 
interference  of  the  law  than  may  he  necessary 
to  protect  the  rights  of  other s,"*  On  this 
ground  they  recommended  that  the  law  re- 
lating to  voluntary  combinations  for  the  dis- 
posal of  labour  or  capital  should  be  relaxed, 
so  that  no  combination  should  be  deemed 
unlawful  by  reason  only  that  its  operation 
would  be  in  restraint  of  trade ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  deemed  it  *  of  the  highest 
moment  that  the  law,  so  far  as  it  aims  at  re- 
pressing all  coercion  of  the  will  of  others  in 
the  disposal  of  their  labour  or  capital,  should 
be  in  no  degree  relaxed.'  The  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  was  passed  in  accordance 
with  thes«  recommendations,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment tbe  Trades'  Unionists  professed  to  be 
satisfied.  A  sense  of  the  power  which  they 
have  since  acquired  from  the  reduction  of 
the  franchise  has  now,  however,  stimulated 
them  to  make  further  demands.  They  have 
obtained  freedom  of  combination  among 
themselves.  They  now  claim  freedom  of 
coercion  in  regard  to  others.  The  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  present  agitation  is  practically  to 
obtain  the  abolilion  of  those  securities  for 
the  protection  of  freedom  in  the  disposal  of 
labour  and  capital  to  which  the  Commission- 
ers attached  such  grave  importance. 

The  demands  of  the  Trades'  Unionists 
may  be  thus  summed  up.  They  ask  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act,  except  in  so  far  as  it  legalises  Trades' 
Unions  and  strikes ;  the  repeal  of  all  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  breach  of  contract ;  and  the 
special  exemption  of  working-men  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  law  of  conspiracy. 
We  will  examine  these  demands  in  detail, 
and  try  to  explain  what  they  really  amount  to. 

First,  then,  there  is  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  (34  k  35  Vict.  c.  32).  This 
Act  provides  that  *  No  person  shall  be  liable 
to  any  punishment  for  doing  or  conspiring  to 
do  any  act  on  the  ground  that  such  act  restrains 
or  tends  to  restrain  the  free  course  of  trade  ' 
— and  so  far  the  Trades'  Unionists  of  course 


approve  of  it ;  but  it  goes  on  to  make  an  ex- 
ception— *  unless  such  act  is  one  of  the  acts ' 
specified  in  the  statute,  and  Ms  done  with  tbe 
object  of  Coercing '  in  various  ways  which  are 
defined.  It  is  this  necessary  and  reasooahle 
exemption  from  the  general  rule  which  is  de- 
nounced by  the  Trades'  'Unionists.  There 
has  been  so  much  misrepresentation  on  the 
subject  that  it  may  be  wort.h  while  to  give 
the  definitions  of  the  prohibited  acts  and  of 
coercion.  The  prohibited  acts  of  coercion 
are  three : — 

(1)  To  use  violence  to  any  person  or  any 
property. 

(2)  To  threaten  or  intimidate  any  person 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  justify  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  on  complaint  made  to  him,  to 
bind  over  the  person  so  threatening  or  in- 
timidating to  keep  the  peace. 

(3)  To  molest  or  obstruct  any  persoo  in 
the  manner  defined  by  this  section. 

Coercion  in  any  of  these  forms  is  unlawful 
where  it  is  with  a  view  to  coerce  any  per- 
son— 

(J)  Being  a  master,  to  dismiss  or  to  cease 
to  employ .  any  workman  ;  or  being  a  work- 
man, to  quit  any  employment,  or  to  return 
work  before  it  is  finished. 

(2)  Being  a  master,  not  to  offer,  or  being 
a  workman,  not  to  accept,  any  employment 
or  work. 

(3)  Being  a  master  or  workman,  to  be- 
long or  not  belong  to  any  temporary  or  per- 
manent association  or  combination. 

(4)  Being  a  master  or  workman,  to  pay 
any  fine  or  penalty  enforced  by  any  tempora- 
ry or  permanent  association  or  combination. 

(5)  Being  a  master,  to  alter  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  his  business  or  tho  number  and 
description  of  any  persons  employed  by  him. 

The  Act  then  goes  on  to  say  that  a  person 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deem- 
ed to  molest  or  obstruct  another  person  in 
any  of  the  following  cases: — 

(1)  If  he  persistently  follow  such  person 
from  place  to  place. 

(2)  If  he  hide  any  tools,  clothes,  or  other 
property  owned  or  used  by  such  person,  or 
deprive  him  of  or  hinder  him  in  the  use 
thereof. 

(3)  If  he  watch  or  beset  tho  house  oi 
other  place  where  such  person  resides,  or 
works,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens  to 
be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  plac«» 
or  if  with  two  or  more  other  persons  he  fol- 
low such  person  in  a  disorderly  manner  in  or 
through  any  street  or  road. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  this  Act  w 
levelled  at  certain  notorious  practices  of  wie 
Trades'  Unions ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  Trades'  Unions  are  not  mentioned  in 
any  way,  and  that  the  law  applies  indiscn- 
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minately  to  all  persons,  whether  employers 
or  employed,  who  may  commit  the  specified 
offences. 

The  objections  which  are  raised  to  this 
Act  are  that  the  offences  are  not  defined  in  a 
sufficiently  explicit  manner,  and  that  the  jus- 
tices* who  administer  the  law  are  prejudiced 
ag^dnst  working-men  and  do  not  treat  them 
fdriy.    The  second  of  these  objections  would 
seem  to  imply  that  what  is  wanted  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  stipendiary  magistrates  for  jus- 
tices ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Trades'  Union- 
ists equally  distrust  the  capacity  or  willing- 
ness of  all  courts  of  law,  superior  and  inferi- 
or, to  do  justice  to  them.     The  war  is,  not 
merely  with  justices,  but  with  the  whole  judi- 
cial body  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief 
Justice  downwards.      The  Trades'    Union- 
L^s  ima^ne  that  they  would  be  happier  in 
in  a  wond  where  there  were  no  judges  and 
no  law.    They  prefer  to  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves.    The  objection  that  the  definitions 
of  offences  in  the  statute  are  not  very  definite 
is  more  to  the  purpose.     It  is  true  that  they 
ate  not  very  definite,  but  they  are  probably  as 
definite  as  they  can  be  made ;  and  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  the  Trades'  Unionists  have  not 
soggested  any  form  of  words  which  would 
be  an  improvement.     What  they  ask  is  that 
in  consideration  of  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempting to  define    violence,  intimidation, 
and  coercion,  the  Act  should  be  altogether 
abolished.     It  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
a  certain  degree  of  vagueness  can  hardly  be 
avoided  in  legal  definitions.      It  is  impos- 
able  m  all  cases  to  put  down  in  words  an 
exact  and  complete  account  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent things  which  may  come  within  a  cer- 
tain general  description.     Something   must 
be  left   to   the   discretion   of    the.   court. 
Murder,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  be  a 
much  simpler  thing  to  define  than  molesta- 
tion or  coercion  ;  but  a  number  of  learned 
P«wous  a  few  years  ago  sat  down  to  the  task 
of  defining  the  different  degrees  of  murder 
with  ?ery  small  success.      Again,  there   is 
electoral  intimidation.    Nobody  can  say  posi- 
tively in  every  case  what  might  or  might  not 
be  held  to  be  intimidation.     The  recent  trial 
of  Irish  priests  and  prelates  for  interfering  at 
an  election  shows  the  diflBculty  of  stating  in 
precise  knguage  the  exact  point  at  which 
lawful  argument  and  persuasion   pass  into 
^pintoal  intimidation  such  as  the  law  will 
punish.     In  short,  the  objection  of  vague- 
Jiess  applies  more  or  less  to  almost  every 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  expressly 
pfwided  in  tbe  Act  tbat  a  person  wbo  is  a  mas- 
*»",  or  a  father,  son,  or  brotber  of  a  master,  in 
u^particalar  trade  in  connection  witb  which  a 
«wge  has  risen,  shall  not  act  as  a  magistrate 
in  bearing  the  charge. 
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offence  in  the  statute-book ;  and  it  may  even  ' 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  altogether  desirable 
that  the  law  should  invariably  be  laid  down 
in  such  a  manner  that,  with  a  little  care  and 
cunning,  it  may  be  broken  in  spirit  with  im- 
punity. The  object  of  the  law  is  to  keep 
people  as  far  off  from  criminality  as  possible, 
and  not  to  tempt  them  to  nice  balancing  on 
the  edge  of  it. 

Substantially,  as  the  law^stands,  all  that 
is  made  liable  to  punishment  is  coercion  by 
violent  interference  with  person  or  property. 
This  violence   usually   takes    the  form  of 

*  rattening  '  or  *  picketing' — familiar  phrases 
which    can    scarcely    require    explanation. 

*  Rattening ' — ^that  is,  the  abstraction  of  a 
workman's  tools  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
working  for  his  livelihood  until  he  has  obey- 
ed the  arbitrary  orders  of  the  Union — has 
been  described  by  a  Unionist  apologist  as  a 
form  of  distraint  for  rent ;  and  it  is  still  a 
familiar  instrument  of  discipline  in  certain 
trades.  Here  for  example,  is  a  recent  case 
at  Sheffield  :— 

*  The  works  of  Messrs.  G.  Wolstenholme  and 
Co.,  26,  Wellington  Street,  Sheffield,  have  been 
broken  into,  and  four  valuable  driving  bands 
cut.  Two  hundred  workmen  have  thus  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  during  the  neces- 
sary time  for  repairs.* 

'  Picketing,'  which  consists  in  posting  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  at  the  approaches  of  the 
works  struck  against  or  at  the  dwellings  of 
workmen  who  are  working  in  defiance  of 
the  Union,  has  also  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  only  a  means  of  communi- 
cating information  in  regard  to  the  objects 
of  the  strike.  On  this  point  the  Trades' 
Unions  Commissioners  obtained  abundant  ev- 
idence to  show  that  non-Unionist  workmen 
were,  through  the  agency  of  the  pickets,  sub- 
jected to  molestation,  intimidation,  and  other 
modes  of  undue  influence.  If  the  only  obr 
ject  were  to  disseminate  information,  that 
might  of  course  be  done  by  a  single  picl^et 
silently  distributing  handbills,  which  would 
be  innocent,  unless  they  contained  threats 
of  violence.  That  intimidation  is  intended  is 
shown  by  the  desire  of  the  Unionists  to  be 
allowed  to  employ  men  in  groups,  and  to 
have  the  right  of  accosting  and  arguing  witU 
men  who  do  not  wish  to  be  spoken  to.  A 
great  outcry  was  lately  made  because  six 
tailors  at  Perth  were  sent  to  prison  for  'look- 
ing at  a  man.'  What  happened  was  that 
they  took  it  in  turns  to  stand  before  the  win- 
dow of  a  workshop  where  a  non -Unionist 
workman  was  employed,  and  to  stare  at  him. 
In  another  case  it  was  said  that  a  picket  had 
been  punished  for  '.  only  just  speaking  to  a 
man,'  but  the  words  spoken  implied  a  threat 
of  murder.     There  is,  in  fact,  no  room  for 
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doubt  that  rattening  and  picketing  are  prac- 
tised by  the  Unions  as  a  part  of  the  gene- 
ral system  of  terrorism  by  which  they  seek 
to  enforce  their  authority  ;  and  it  does  not 
require  much  reflection  to  understand  what 
would  be  the  natural  consequences  of  relax- 
ing the  law  by  which  these  oflfences  are  held 
in  check. 

The  advocates  of  the  Unions  always  as- 
sume that  they  have  a  right  to  protest 
against  any  reference  to  the  unpleasant 
disclosures  of  the  SheflSeld  Commission. 
They  argue  that  this  is  an  old  story  now,  and 
that  it  is  malicious  to  rake  up  past  offences 
of  an  exceptional  character.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  Broadhead  was  in  some  respects 
an  exceptional  person,  and  that  the  atrocities 
for  which  he  was  responsible  went  beyond 
the  ordinary  range  of  Trade  Union  outrages. 
The  story,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  an  old 
one.  It  IS  only  six  or  seven  years  since,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  rest  of  the  SheflSeld 
Unionists,  Broadhead  was  in  the  full  swing  of 
his  murderous  career  ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Saw  Grinders'  Society, 
after  full  deliberation,  refused  to  expel 
Broadhead  even  after  he  had  confessed  his 
crimes,  on  the  ground  that  what  he  had 
(ione  ought  not  to  be  considered  criminal, 
but  arose  from  the  want  of  properly  regula- 
ted tribunals  for  binding  workmen  to  what 
was  *  honourable,  just,  and  good.*  The 
meaning  of  this  is  plainly  that  assassination 
is  justined  as  a  means  of  compelling  non- 
Unionists  and  employers  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Unions  when  the  State  does 
not  undertake  this  duty  on  their  behalf. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Un- 
ionists have  ceased  to  adhere  to  ^  this  princi- 
ple, and  it  is  known  that  their  objects  are 
still  Bubstantiallv  the  same  as  those  which 
Broadhead  had  in  view.  At  one  of  the  re- 
cent mass  meetings  against  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act,  one  of  the  speakers 
said: — 

*  The  "  rats  '* ' — Le,  non-Unionists — *  could 
not  be  driven  out  by  fair  means.  Therefore  it 
was  perfectly  legitimate  for  men  to  unite  to- 
gether ;  and  if  fair  means  would  not  compel 
the  *^  rats''  to  leave  their  prey,  then  strangle 
them.' 

The  Unionists  have  obtained  legal  au- 
thority over  their  own  members,  and  they 
now  claim  legal  authority  over  the  rest  of 
the  community.*     It  should  be  remembered 

.  ■ 

*  A  few  paesaf^  from  Broadhead's  confessioDs 
will  show  the  ^n^unds  on  which  he  acted.  (1.) 
He  hired  Dennis  Clarke  to  blow  up  Helliwell 
for  being  broujfht  into  the  trade  contrary  to  rule. 
*  We  expected  if  he  was  admitted  a  member  we 
should  have  him  on  the  box  ' — that  is,  entitled 
to  relief—*  and  it  was  to  drive  him  from  the  trade 


that  the  equally  horrible  outrages  which  were 
exposed  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
who  made  inquiries  in  the  Manchester  dis- 
trict are  stated  to  have  been  *  all  of  them 
instigated  /tnd  sanctioned  by  the  several 
Unions  in  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
respectively  committed  ;  they  were  all  de- 
liberately planned  and  executed  in  further- 
ance of  a  svstem  which  had  for  its  object 
the  subjection  of  both  masters  and  men  to 
the  rules  of  the  Union,  and  the  destruction 
of  freedom  of  labour.'  It  may  be  true  that 
Unionists  are  no  longer  in  the  habit  of  per- 
petrating the  worst  of  the  outrages  which 
were  formerly  committed  at  SheflSeld  and 
in  parts  of  Lancashire,  but  the  spirit  which 
prompted  these  outrages  is  still  at  work. 
The  Unionists  are  more  cautious  in  their 
choice  of  weapons,  but  they  stiU  uphold 
the  principle  upon  which  the  outrages  were 
committed — the  principle  that  Trades'  Un- 
ions have  a  right  to  exercise  a  coerciTe 
authority  not  only  over  those  persons  who 
choose  to  belong  to  them,  but  over  all  per- 
sons connected  with  a  particular  trade  or 
district ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  ag- 
itation is  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  tlm 
authority  by  removing  the  criminal  penalties 
which  are  at  present  attached  to  various 
forms  of  violence. 

Next  there  is  the  Master  and  Servant  Act 
This  Act  was  passed  in  1867,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  expressly  fram- 
ed to  meet  the  views  of  the  Unionist  lead- 
ers. The  principal  complaint  against  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  law  was  that  the 
servant  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  his  master,  inasmuch  as  a 
simple  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  a 
workman  was  made  a  criminal  offence,  while 
breaches  of  contract  by  employers  were  left 
to  the  civil  law.  The  language  of  the  ne^ 
Act  was  therefore  scrupulously  chosen,  ^ 
that  employers  and  employed — the  old-fash- 
ioned words,  master  and  servant,  were  dis 
carded  as  possibly  invidious — should  he 
placed  thoroughly  on  a  footing  of  absolute 
equality.  It  was  provided  that  a  simple 
breach  of  contract  on  either  side  should  be 

that  he  was  blown  up.'  (2.)  He  hired  Crookcs 
to  lame  Helliwell  to  prevent  his  working.  (3) 
He  caused  Elisha  Parker's  horse  to  be  hamstroo^ 
and  hired  a  man  to  shoot  him.  Price  £30  to 
£30.  Parker  had  resisted  the  Union.  (4.)  H« 
hired  some  one  to  blow  up  the  boilers  of  Firth 
and  Son  (price  £5),  for  employinp:  non-UnioDistA 
(5.)  He  paid  Crookes  for  throwinjor  a  canister  of 
gunpowder  down  the  chimney  of  Samuel  Bax- 
ter's house,  because  Baxter  had  *  held  liinise" 
aloof  from  the  trade.'  (6.)  He  employed  Crookw 
to  blow  up  Holds  worth  by  putting  powder  in  nw  • 
cellar,  for  employing  non- Society  men,  &c.  &c. 
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treated  as  the  subject  of    a  civil  remedy. 
The  4th  aod  9th  sections  enact  in  substance 
that  wherever  the  employer  or  the  employ- 
ed neglects  or  refuses  to  fulfil  any  contract 
of  service,  or  wherever  any  dispute  arises  as 
to  the  rights  or  liabilities  of  either  of  the  par^ 
ties,  or  touching  any  misusage,  misdemean- 
our, misconduct,  ilUtreatmeut,  or  injury  to 
the.  person  or  property  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties, the  party  agerieved  may  lay  an  infor- 
mation, upon  the  hearing  of  which  the  mag- 
istrate— it  may  be  a  police  magistrate  or  two 
justices — may  either  direct  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  or  annul  it,  awarding  such  com- 
pensation as  appears  to  be  required,  or  where 
compensation  cannot  be  assessed  or  will  not 
meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  may 
mpoee  a  fine  up  to  20/.     If,  however,  the 
ptrty  complained  against  cannot    pay   the 
compensation  or  fine,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
fiDd  security  for  doing  so,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  not  more  than  three 
mon^s.     By  the   14th  section,  the  magi&- 
tnte  may  inflict  a  maximum  of  three  months' 
impfisonment  as  a  punishment  for  aggrava- 
ted breach  of  contract — that  is  to  say,  where 
themiKondnct  complained  of,  or  the  injury 
iofficted  on  the  person  or  property  of  the 
eompkinant  has  been  of  an  aggravated  char- 
icter,  and  has  not  arisen  in  the  bond  fide  ex- 
ercise of  a  legal  right  existing  or  reasonably 
soppoeed  to  exist,  and  where  pecuniary  com- 
peosatioQ  will  not  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

The  general  effect  of  the  statute  may  be 
ttid  to  be  that  a  simple  breach  of  contract 
is  treated  as  a  civil  matter,  and  that  it  is 
only  an     aggravated     breach    of    contract 
which  is  punished  as  a  crime.     It  is  true, 
BO  doubt,  that  under  the  first  part  of  the 
Act  imprisonment   follows   unless   the  de- 
cree of  the  court  is    satisfied;  but  this  is 
Ri  strict  accordance  with  the  procedure  of 
til  courts  of   law.     As   Sir   George  Jessel 
remarked,  *  it  is   a   delusion   to   use   the 
words  civil  and   criminal   in   this    connec- 
tion; it  has    always   been    the   custom   in 
this    country    that    every    civil     contract 
sfaoald  be  enforced  by  imprisonment  in  the 
last  resort.'     If  a  man  is  ordered  to  do  a 
thing  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  diso- 
beys the  order,  he  is   sent  to  prison.     If 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  issues  a  man- 
<isinus,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed fails  to  comply  with    it,  he  is  at- 
tached.    And  it   is    the  same  with    other 
courts.     In   this   respect   the   Master   and 
Servant   Act  merely  gives  to  justices  and 
Bu^istrates  powers  similar  to  those  which 
sie  already  exercised  by  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts.     It   would  obviously  be  a 
wee  to   authorise  a  court  to   give  orders 


without  at  the  same  time  furnishing  it  with 
the  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  com- 
mauds.  In  the  case  of  abroach  of  contract, 
the  person  who  is  at  fault  has  done  some- 
thing for  which  he  is  bound  to  make  amends, 
and  if  he  cannot  pay  in  purse,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  suffer  in  person.  Damages 
are  the  appropriate  remedy  for  a  private  m- 
jury,  but  it  has  always  been  the  rule  that  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  adequate  civil  remedy 
criminal  punishment  should  be  inflicted. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  breach  of 
contract  by  a  workman  should  be  left  to  be 
redressed,  like  any  other  breach  of  contract, 
by  an  action  for  damages  or  a  suit  for  spe- 
cL&c  performance.     Those   who  make  ^  tnis 
proposal  must  surely  have  been  laughing 
when  they  made  it.     It  is  clear  that  a  remedy 
of  this  kind  would  be  no  remedy  at  all. 
Before  proceedings  could  be  taken  agp^S^® 
workmen  who  had  suddenly  deserted  tfl?^* 
employment,  they  would  be  scattered  in  2^ 
directions,  and  those  who  might  be  founds 
would  probably  be    unable  to  pay  either 
compensation  or  a  fine.     If  there  were  no 
power,  under  such  circumstances,  to  imprison 
offenders  who  could  not  pay,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  go  off  in  triumph,  snapping  their 
fingers  in  the  faclte  of  their  victims.^     Be- 
sides, there  would  be  an  obvious  inequahty 
between  the  employed  and  the  employer. 
A  workman  would  always  be  able  to  obtain 
any  wages  or  compensation  that  might  be 
due  to  him  from  his  employer,  because  the 
latter  would  have  a  fixed  residence  and  place 
of  business,  and   could   always  be  got  at, 
while  the  employer  would  be  left  with  a 
mere  mockery  of  redress  against  the  work- 
man.    Yet  the  chances  are  that  the  loss  in- 
flicted by  the   workman   on   his  employer 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  that  in- 
flicted by  the  employer  on  the  workman. 
What  a  workman  loses  by  being  improperly 
dismissed  is  seldom  more  than   a  week  s 
wages ;  but  a  breach  of  contract  by  a  work- 
man, especially  if  acting  in  concert  with 
others,  at  a  critical  moment  may  involve  a 
loss  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  perhaps 
even  the   ruin  of  his  employer.     Take  the 
case  of  a  colliery,  for  instance.     It  might 
be  in  the  power  of  a  few  men  to  stop  the 
whole   working  of  the   colliery  and  throw 
the  other  men  out  of  employment.     A  sin- 
gle man  might  perhaps  be  able  to  flood  a 
mine.     And    what    remedy  for    such  an 
offence,  committed  with  a  criminal  inten- 

*  The  more  cautioas  advocates  of  the  Unions 
natnrallj  hesitate  to  demand  in  naked  terms  the 
total  abolition  of  imprisonment  as  a  substitute 
for  a  payment  of  money ;  but  the  general  result 
of  their  proposals  would  practically  come  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
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lion,  could  be  obtained  by  civil  process? 
Not  mast  it  be  overlooked  that  workmen 
in   this  respeet  require  protection  against 
other  workmen.     At  the   National  Confer- 
ence of  Miners  in  Glasgow,  in  May  last,  the 
question  was  discussed,  and  one  of  the  dele- 
gates spoke  very  strongly  against  meddling 
with  the  law.     *  There  was,'  he  said,  *  amongst 
them  a  class  of  men  who  required  some 
compulsion,  and   he  held  that  in  dealing 
with  such  people  the  Act  did  not  go  an 
inch  too  far.      It  might  almost  be  imagined 
from  the  language  which  is  sometimes  used 
tkat  there  was  some  extraordinary  difficulty 
in  \eeping  contracts  of  service ;  and  that  it 
was  V>o  much  to  expect  from  working-men 
fidelity  to  engagements  which  they  had  vol- 
untarily entered  into.     It  is  obvious  that  in 
niost  cases  a  workman  need  not  break  a 
•yract  unless  he  chooses,  and  if  he  has  a 
yid  excuse,  such  as  sickness,  that  is  a  suffi- 
icnt  defence. 
The  majority  of  cases  under  the  Master 
.-^  and  Servant  Act  are  simple  breaches  of  con- 
tract, and  are  dealt  with  under  the  first  part 
of  the  Act.     The  party  against  whom  a  de- 
cision is  given  is  ordered  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  it  is  only  in  the  event 
of  his  being  unable  to  pay  or  to  find  secu- 
rity for  paying  that  he  is  liable  to  be  sent 
to  prison.     Ine  power  of  inflicting  three 
months*  imprisonment  without  the  option  of 
a  fine  is  confined  to  cases  of  aggravated  in 
jury  or  misconduct  where  pecuniary  com- 
pensation will  not  meet  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  and  it  is  seldom  resorted  to. 
The  ground  on  which  the  Trades'  Unionists 
object  to  this  section  is  that  it  is  invidious 
in  placing  contracts  of  service  on  a  different 
footing  from  other  contracts.     It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Act  is   directed  against  employers  as 
well  as  against  the  employed ;  and  that,  in 
the  second  place,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
'  equally  invidious  legislation .  m   regard   to 
other  classes.     Publicans,  for  example,  are 
treated  in  a  very  different  way  from  other 
•  classes  of  tradesmen ;  the  owners  of  mines 
and  factories  are  placed  under  restrictions 
.  and  penalties  in  managing  their  works ;  and 
shipowners  have  lately  been  brought  under 
the  criminal  law.     The  question  which  has 
to  be  determined  in  all  these  cases  is,  not 
whether  the  legislation  is  agreeable  to  the 
classes  affected  by  it,   but  whether  it  is 
necessary  on  public  grounds.     In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  aggravated  breach  of  contracts  of  ser- 
vice is  an  offence  which  particularly  requires 
to  be  kept  in  check.     It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal weapons  of  the  Trades'  Unionists  in 
.  coercing  their  employers  and  fellow- work- 
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men ;  and  if  the  option  of  a  fine  were  inva 
riably  allowed,  the  offence  could  practically 
be  committed  with  impunity,  since  the  fine 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Union.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are 
other  cases  of  breach  of  contract  which  re- 
quire to  be  brought  within  the  range  of 
criminal  penaltieB,  that  may  be  a  yery  good 
reason  for  extending  the  application  of  the 
principle  accordingly ;  but  it  is  a  very  bad 
reason  for  discarding  it  altogether.  It  ]& 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  great  object 
of  the  law  is  to  keep  society  in  order  with 
as  little  pressure  as  possible,  and  consequent- 
ly civil  process  is  invariably  preferred  to 
criminal  prosecution  when  it  is  found  to 
answer  the  purpose.  No  doubt  other  con- 
tracts besides  contracts  of  service  are  some- 
times broken,  but  in  those  cases,  as  a  role, 
civil  remedies  are  sufficient  to  secure  redress 
to  the  injured  persons. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  advocates  of  Trades* 
Unionist  principles,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  he  deals  with  this  question. 
He  puts  two  cases  side  by  side.  A  manu- 
facturer has  agreed  with  a  rich  neighbour  to 
buy  extensive  new  premises.  He  makes 
fifty  contracts,  all  dependent  on  the  work 
being  ready  by  a  certain  day,  and  engages 
a  thousand  extra  hands.  A  rival  in  trade 
steps  in,  induces  the  neighbour  to  break  the 
contract,  and  leaves  the  unfortunate  manu- 
facturer in  the  lurch.  The  manufactorcr 
goes  to  law,  but  litigation  may  be  protracted 
for  years ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  draws  a  pathetic; 
picture  of  the  wicked  rich  man  dragging  his, 
victim  from  court  to  court,  and  finally,  by 
discovering  some  screw  loose  in  his  case, 
defeating  him  with  costs.  In  its  way  this 
is  a  very  pretty  bit  of  fiction,  but  when  it  is 
analysed  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  rich  man 
has  a  certain  advantage  over  a  poor  man  xt 
going  to  law,  and  that  a  suitor  with  a  screw 
loose  in  his  case  is  very  likely  to  be  defeated. 
Nobody  supposes  that  litigation  invariably 
results  in  a  verdict  for  the  person  who  really 
deserves  it ;  yet  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  not  unsatisfactory  method  of  settling 
disputes.  As  a  rule,  persons  who  suffer 
from  breach  of  contract  of  the  kind  sogffest- 
ed  rarely  fail  to  obtain  damages.  Mr.  Ha^ 
rison's  companion  picture  is  fiiat  of  a  work- 
man who  has  left  his  work.  *  He  may 
have  had  a  tempting  offer  of  higher  wages; 
he  may  have  had  a  dispute  with  the  fore- 
man ;  he  may  have  a  wife  dying  at  home.' 
Various  other  excuses  are  suggested,  hot 
Mr.  Harrison  assumes  that  nothing  the  man 
can  say  in  excuse  or  extenuation  will  be  lis- 
tened to  by  the  Bench,  and  that  he  will  be 
sentenced  to  the  full  term  of  imprisonment 
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for  an  aggravated  breach  of  contracL  This 
is  a  fsLUcy  sketch  of  an  extreoae,  and,  Tve  may 
almost  say,  impossible,  case.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  an  argument  against  an  existing 
law  than  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  sustained 
without  assuming  that  justice,  whether  in  a 
superior  or  inferior  court,  must  necessarily 
he  administered  unjustly. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  law 
of  conspiracy.   -There  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  various  points  connected  with  the  law, 
hat  on  one  point  all  authorities  are  agreed, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  a  crime  to  combme  in 
order  to  commit  an  act  which  is  criminal  in 
its  end  or  means.     It  was  under  this  rule 
that  the  ringleaders  of  the  gas-stokers  who 
conspired  to  plunge  London  suddenly  into 
daikness    by   quitting    their    employment 
without  notice  were  convicted  and  sentenced. 
The  sentence  passed  on  the  men  was  severe 
—too  severe,  as  many  persons  thought — and 
it  was  commuted  by  the  Government     In 
anj  case  the\  severity  of  the  sentence  is  a 
separate  question  from  that  of  the  justice  of 
the  conviction,  and  the  ground  of  the  con- 
viction cannot  be  impugned.     It  is  a  crime 
to  commit  an  aggravated  breach  of  contract, 
and  if  ever  there  was  an  aggravated  breach 
of  contract  it  was  that  committed  by  the 
gas-stokers.     Consequently  the  combination 
to  commit  this  crime  was  unquestionably  a 
criminal  conspiracy.     Mr.  Justice  Brett,  it 
is  tme,  in  his  summing  up  made  some  re- 
marks, which  were  either  loosely  expressed 
or  imperfectly  reported,  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes criminal  coercion  in  industrial  relations ; 
hut  these  remarks  had  no  effect,  as  the  jury 
hased  their  verdict  exclusively  on  the  breach 
of  contract     This  passage  has  been  taken 
^Idof,  however,  as  a  reason  for  denouncing 
the  whole  law  of  conspiracy  as  it  relates  to 
offences  committed  by  the  working  classes. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  on  some  points 
the  law  of  conspiracy  is  exceedingly  vague, 
and  is  capable  of  startling  applications.     It 
leaves  a  large  amount  of  discretion  to  the 
Judges,  and  it  has  been  said,  not  without 
Irath,  that  plausible  reasons  might  be  found 
for  declaring  it  to  be  a  crime  to  combine  to 
do  almost  anything  which  the  Judges  chose 
to  regard  as  morafly  wrong,  or  politically  or 
socially  dangerous.     Similar  remarks  might, 
however,    be    made    in    regard    to    other 
hranches  of  the  law.     It  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  to  be  possible  to  avoid  giving 
ihe  Judges  a  very  wide  range  of  discretion 
m  interpreting  the  principles  of  the  Common 
Law  as  well  as  the  clauses  of  Acts  of  Par- 
Ktment     As   Mr.    Fitzjames   Stephen   has 
pobted  out,  the  power  which  the  vagueness 
of  the  Jaw  of  conspiracy  puts  into  the  hands 


of  the  Judges  is  something  like  the  power 
which  the  vagueness  of  the  law  of  libel  puts 
into  the  hands  of  juries.  Practically  a  libel 
is  almost  anything  which  a  jury,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Judge,  chooses  to  consider  a 
libel ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  political 
intiipidation  and  many  other  offences. 
.:  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  law  of  conspi- 
racy is  an  unreasonable  law  as  long  as  it  is 
discreetly  applied ;  and  it  would  seem  that, 
looking  to  the  past,  the  Judges  may  be 
trusted  to  apply  it  discreetly.  No  doubt  it 
might  be  abused,  just  as  other  laws  might 
be,  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  abused. 
Take,  for  example,  the  ruling  of  the  Judges 
in  O'Connell's  case.  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
laid  it  down  that  *  an  agreement  to  diminish 
the  confidence  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
Ireland,  in  the  general  administration  of 
the  law  therein,  was  a  criminal  conspiracy.' 
Lord  Campbell  held  that  *  any  person  who 
deliberately  attempts  to  promote  feelings  of 
ill-will  and  hostility  between  different  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects — to  make  the 
English  be  hated  by  the  Irish,  or  the  Irish 
by  the  English — is  guilty  of  a  most  culpable 
proceeding,  and  that  if  several  combine  to 
do  so,  they  commit  a  misdemeanour  for 
which  they  can  be  indicted  and  punished.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  as  good 
law  now  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  that, 
as  far  as  words  go,  it  might  be  made  to 
cover  a  good  many  things  which  are  being 
said  and  done  at  this  iuoraent  Yet  nobody 
would  think  of  proceeding  against  any  of 
the  Home-Rule  agitators  on  this  ground, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
court  of  law  would  countenance  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  use  of  such  a  law  is  properly 
reserved  for  a  time  of  great  public  danger. 
The  prosecution  of  O'Connell  unquestion- 
ably nipped  in  the  bud  an  agitation  which 
might  have  ended  in  civil  war.  In  the  same 
way,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  power  of  im- 
peachment has  been  valuable  in  many  cases 
— in  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  for  example 
— though  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  consti- 
tutes such  a  *  high  crime  and  misdemeanour ' 
as  to  warrant  an  impeachment. 

The  law  of  conspiracy  is  too  large  a  sub- 
ject to  be  dealt  with  incidentally,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  exa- 
mine it  in  detail  The  general  principle  of 
the  law  is  that  an  unlawful  act  committed  by 
a  number  of  persons  in  combination  is  a 
much  more  serious  affair  than  a  similar  act 
committed  by  an  isolated  individual,  and 
should  therefore  be  more  severely  punished ; 
and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  an  act  which, 
if  done  by  a  single  person,  would  be  only  a 
civil  injury,  may,  if  done  in  concert,  become 
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a  crime.     It  is  further  recognibed  that  an 
agreement  to  commit   an  act  which  would 
thus  be  regarded  as  criminal  may  be  treated  as 
if  it  had  been  accomplishd,  since  the  agree- 
ment proves  the  intention.     It  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  these 
propositions.     The  act  of  an  individual  has 
a   comparatively  small   range.     What   one 
man  can  do  by  himself  is  not  usually  very 
much,  and  society  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
.  protect  itself  against  him  without  the  help 
of  the  law.     But  when  a  number  of  men  en- 
ter into  a  preconcerted  plot,  th6  affair  as- 
sumes a  graver  aspect,  and  it  is  natural  that 
it  should  be  punished  more  severely  than  an 
isolated  act.     Yes,  it  is  said,  this  may  be 
very  true  as  regards  actual  crimes ;  but  why 
should  that  which  is  not  a  crime  when  done 
by  one  man  become  a  crime  when  done  by 
two  or  three  men  ?    The  answer  is,  because 
the  combination  makes  it  a  public  injury.  It 
is  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  English 
jurisprudence  that  it  is  well  to  leave  people 
as  much  as  possible  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, that  civil  remedies  are  preferable  to 
criminal  penalties,  and  that  the  latter  should 
be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  necessity.     A 
great  many  illustrations  might  be  given  of 
the  effect  of  combination  in  making  an  act 
criminal.     Sir  J.  Coleridge  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  case  under  the  Copy- 
right Acts,  in  which  the  piracy  of  a  valuable 
engraving   by  a  number   of    persons    was 
punished  as  a  criminal  conspiracy,  although 
the  same  offence,  if  committed  by  an  indivi- 
dual, would  have  been  met  by  a  fine  under 
20/.       Adultery    and    seduction     are    not 
crimes ;  but  a  conspiracy  to  debauch  a  wo- 
man is  a  crime.     The  sale  of  unwholesome 
food  by  an  individual  is  punished  by  a  fine, 
but  a  combination  to  sell  unwholesome  food 
would  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy  against 
the   public.     An  individual   who   issues   a 
misleading  prospectus  is  liable  only  to  civil 
proceedings,  but  if  a  number  of  persons — 
as,  for  instance,  a  board  of  directors — ^join 
in  the  act,  it  acquires  a  criminal  character. 
The  Directors  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co. 
(Limited)  were  prosecuted  on  this  ground. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  sending  a  false  tele- 
gram is  an  indictable  offence,  but  a  conspi- 
I'acy  to  influence  the  funds  by  such  means 
would  certainly  be  so.     In  the  year  1814,  a 
man  named  De  Berenger   combined  with 
others  to  spread  at  the  Stock  Exchange  a 
false  report  of  the  death  of  Buonaparte,  for 
the  purpose  of  *  bulling '  the  price  of  Stocks ; 
and  the  court  decided  that  the  public  had  an 
interest  in  the  security  of  the  public  funds 
sufficient  to  make  such  a  combination  to  ef- 
fect a  private  wrong  a  crime.  Chief  Justice 
Erie  has  laid  it  down  that  a  combination  to 


trespass  maybe  held  to  be  a  crime,  altLotigh 
a  single  trespass  would  be  liable  to  action 
only,  and  not  to  indictment.  In  a  recent 
case,  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  rnled  that  it  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  con- 
spiracy, that  the  acts  agreed  to  be  done 
should  be  criminal  acts ;  it  is  enough  if  they 
are  wrongful,  i.e.,  amount  to  civil  wrong.  In 
all  these  cases  the  whole  question  turns  on 
the  danger  to  the  public,  and  on  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  public  ;  and  this  idis- 
tinction  rests,  as  Mr.  Stephen  has  remarked, 
on  very  solid  ground,  for  though  every 
wrong  may  not  be  of  dangerous  tendency  to 
the  public,  yet  every  coalition  to  promote 
wrong  is  manifestly  of  this  character. 

This  rule  of  law  is  very  clearly  explained 
in  Wheatley's  case  (1761).  Wheatley  was 
charged  with  supplying  short  measure  of 
malt  liquors,  and  Lord  Mansfield  said : — 

*  The  offence  that  is  indictable  must  be  such 
an  one  as  affects  the  public.  As,  if  a  man 
uses  false  weights  and  measures,  and  sells  by 
them  to  all  or  to  many  of  his  customers,  or 
uses  them  in  the  general  course  of  his  deal- 
ing: so,  if  a  man  deprives  another  under  falEC 
tokens.  For  these  are  deceptions  that  com- 
mon care  and  prudence  are  not  suflScient  to 
guard  against.  So,  if  there  be  a  conspiracy 
to  cheat ;  for  ordinary  care  and  caution  is  no 
guard  against  this. 

Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  gave  a  similar  opin 
ion : — 

'  The  true  distinction  which  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  and  which 
will  solve  them  all,  is  this :  That  in  such  im- 
positions or  deceits  when  common  prudence 
may  guard  persons  against  the  suffering  from 
them  the .  offence  is  not  indictable,  but  the 
party  is  left  to  his  civil  remedy  for  there- 
dress  of  the  injury  that  has  been  done  him; 
but  when  false  weights  and  measures  are 
used,  or  false  tokens  produced,  or  such  me- 
thods taken  to  cheat  and  deceive  as  people 
cannot  by  ordinary  care  or  prudence  be 
guarded  against,  then  it  is  an  offence  indict- 
able.' 

This  is  surely  a  very  sound  principle.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  a  hard  application  of  the 
law,  and  to  say  that  if  two  men  sneeeze  to- 
gether in  church,  or  two  little  boys  slide  to- 
gether on  the  pavement,  they  are  liable  to 
indictment;  but  in  point  of  fact  no  such 
cases  have  arisen.  If,  however,  a  number  of 
people  were  to  go  to  church  and  sneeze,  by 
a  concerted  design,  so  as  to  create  a  distur- 
bance, they  might  very  properly  be  liable  to 
a  prosecution  for  conspiracy.  Sneezing, 
even  if  -wilful  and  malicious,  is  a  trivial  mat- 
ter in  the  case  of  one  man,  but  it  might  as- 
sume a  different  aspect  when  practised  by 
many  men  in  concert.  In  the  same  way, 
every  one  has  a  right  to  hiss  at  the  theatre, 
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but  a  combiDation  to  hiss  is  crimina].  In 
1775  a  number  of  men  combined  to  hoot 
Macklin  the  actor  off  the  stage.  When  he 
appeared,  there  was  a  cry  of  *  No  play  ;  off, 
off,'  and  a  paper  was  handed  up  from  the 
pit  to  the  stage  containing  a  demand  th^t 
Macklin  should  be  dismissed.  The  clamour 
was  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  at  last  Col- 
'  man,  the  manager,  sent  an  actor  on  the  stage 
with  a  black  board,  on  which  was  chalked, 
*  Macklin  is  discharged.'  This  was  held  to 
be  a  criminal  conspiracy ;  but  the  offenders 
were  never  sentenced,  Macklin  having  agreed, 
with  the  assent  of  the  court,  to  forgive  them 
if  they  took  200/.'s  worth  of  tickets  for  his 
own  and  his  daughter's  benefits.  Chief  Jus- 
lice  Mansfield  put  the  matter  very  strongly : 

*Tobc  sure,  every  man  that  is  at  the  play- 
house has  a  right  to  express  his  approbation 
or  disapprobation,  according  as  he  chooses — 
that  is  a  right,  an  unalterable  right.  The  gist 
of  the  crime  here  is  aiming  and  conspiring  to 
nrin  a  particular  man — to  hiss,  if  they  were 
erer  so  pleased,  let  him  do  ever  so  well.  They 
came  to  knock  him  down,  and  hiss-  him  off 
tbe  stage.  They  came  with  a  black  design, 
and  that  is  the  most  ungenerous  thing  they 
could  do.' 

In  a  case  arising  out  of  the  O.  P.  Riots  in 
1809,  and  in  the  action  by  Gregory,  of  the 
Sadmt,  against  the  late  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who,  as  he  had  been  shamefully  at- 
tacked by  Gregory,  thought  he  would  take 
his  revenge  by  hissing  the  libeller  on  the 
stage,  similar  opinions  were  expressed.  The 
conduct  of  the  people  who  joined  the 
plot  to  hiss  Macklin  seems  to  bear  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  Trades' 
Unionists  who  try  to  drive  off  and  ruin  ob- 
noxious workmen  by  picketing  and  other 
^^ieaas.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
^  Trades'  Unions  and  similar  combina- 
tions arc  as  yet  only  in  their  infancy,  and 
^  for  the  present  they  are  confined  to 
trade  objects.  It  is  not  inconceivable,  how- 
ever, that,  as  they  grow  in  strength  and  ar- 
rogance from  the  command  which  their  or- 
ganisation gives  them  over  the  votes  of  the 
working-classes,  they  may  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  society  in  other  respects.  They 
would  then  apply  their  peculiar  practices  in 
new  directions,  and,  except  through  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  there  might  be  no  means 
of  dealing  with  organised  acts  of  oppression 
and  tyranny  of  the  most  dangerous  charac- 
t^.  '  Suppose,'  says  Mr.  Fitzjamcs  Stephen, 
*that  a  Trades'  Union  resolved  to  undertake 
Winess  quite  unconnected  with  trade  ob- 
jects, and  that  they  were  to  bring  their  pow- 
^  to  bear  on  employers,  in  order  to  effect 
political  or  religious  objects.  Suppose  that 
It  was  determined  that  a  man  who  had  made 


himself  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  for  some 
unpopular  measure  should  be  ruined  in  re- 
venge for  it.  Suppose  a  deliberate  combi- 
nation to  ruin  an  author  or  professional 
man ;  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  body  of 
people  combined  to  hiss  an  actor  whcr<?ver 
and  whenever  he  appeared — a  slight  exagge- 
ration of  Leigh's  (that  is  Macklin's)  case — or 
to  watch  a  man,  and  sue  him  in  civil  courts, 
whenever  an  excuse  for  doing  so  occurred. 
In  these,  and  a  thousand  other  cases  which 
might  be  put,  the  law  of  conspiracy  might 
interfere  between  a  person  singled  out  for 
persecution  and  his  enemies.' 

It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that 
the  law  of  conspiracy,  which  is  of  statutory 
origin,  although  its  development  belongs  to 
the  growth  of  the  Common  Law,  was  in  the 
first  instance  required  as  a  check  upon  the 
malicious  combinations  of  a  turbulent  nobi- 
lity. *  Conspirators,'  says  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward,/be  they  that  do  confeder  or  bind 
themselves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  alli- 
ance' to  crush  opponents  by  false  and  mali- 
cious charges  or  violence.  The  conspirators 
of  our  day  belong  to  another  section  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  it  is  not  less  necessary  that  what 
the  statute  calls  their  *  malicious  enterprises ' 
should  be  kept  in  check.  To  tamper  rashly 
with  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  especially  to 
bestow  on  a  particular  class  of  the  commu- 
nity an  exemption  from  its  penalties,  would 
surely  be  a  very  unreasonable  and  dangerous 
proceeding. 

There  are  two  ways  of  testing  the  value 
of  a  law.  We  may  ask  whether  it  is  sound 
in  principle,  and  whether  it  works  satisfac- 
torily in  practice.  The  law  of  conspiracy 
will  bear  both  these  tests.  The  principle  of 
the  law  is  sound  and  logical ;  and  though  it 
is  capable  of  being  misapplied,  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  point  of  fact  this  has  actually 
happened.  If  it  has  not  yet  happened,  is  it 
likely  to  happen?  The  Judges  act  under 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  espe^ 
cially  of  the  general  opinion  of  their  own 
body.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  Judge 
would  strike  out  a  line  of  his  own  in  anta- 
gonism to  the  rest  of  the  bench ;  and  when 
all  the  Judges  arc  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, they  are  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong. 
Even,  however,  if  any  judicial  error  should 
be  committed,  there  is  an  appeal  open,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peal, which  will  set  right  the  law,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
can,  if  he  thinks  proper,  remit  or  commute 
the  sentence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  some  respects  the  law  of  conspiracy,  like 
a  great  many  other  branches  of  the  law, 
stands  in  need  of  more  precise  and  scientific 
definition ;  but  this  is  an  operation  which 
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would  have  to  be  very  cantionsly  performed, 
and  in  which  the  assistance  of  the  Judges  is 
indispensable. 

These,  then,  are  the  demands  which  are 
put  forward  by  the  Trades'  Unionists  in  the 
nap)^  of  the  working  classes ;  and  it  is  well 
to  observe  what  they  amount  to  when  put  in 
plain  language.  They  amount  in  effect  to 
this — ^that  working-men,  while  entitled  to 
damages  against  their  employers  for  breach 
of  contract,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  break  con- 
tracts whenever  they  choose,  subject  only  to 
a  nominal  liability  for  damages  which  they 
have  no  means  of  paying;  and  that  they 
shall  be  exempt  from  criminal  punishment 
even  when  the  breach  of  contract  is  wilful, 
is  accompanied  by  aggravated  misconduct, 
or  aggravated  injury,  and  is  not  to  be  met 
by  mere  pecuniary  compensation.  That 
working-men  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  vio- 
lence to  person  or  property,  to  Uireaten,  inti- 
midate, or  molest  their  employers  or  fellow- 
workmen,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  the  Trades*  Unions. 
And  that,  in  order  more  effectually  to  pro- 
mote these  objects,  working-men  shall  be  spe- 
cially exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  laws  of  conspiracy. 

It  is  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  fanatics  and 
adventurers  who  direct  the  proceedings  of 
the  Trades'  Unions  to  assume  that  any  sus- 
picion of  their  projects  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  these  societies  necessarily  implies 
hostility  to  the  working  classes  at  large.  It 
is  known  that  whatever  affects  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes,  necessarily  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community ;  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  their  interests  would  real- 
ly be  promoted  by  the  change  of  law  which 
is  demanded,  that  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  very  strong  argument  in  its  favour,  although 
even  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  remember 
that  there  are  other  classes  who  are  also  en- 
titled to  some  degree  of  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection. But  how  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  working  classes  will  gain  by  acquiring 
the  power  of  committing  a  number  of  offen- 
ces with  impunity  ?  Does  their  happiness 
consist  in  perfect  freedom  to  molest  and  in- 
timidate other  people?  Is  their  material 
comfort  likely  to  be  increased  by  an  unli- 
mited right  to  break  contracts  ?  Is  criminal 
conspiracy  their  normal  state  ?  It  does  not 
require  much  reflection  to  see  that  the  work- 
ing classes  would  be  the  worst  sufferers  from 
the  kind  of  legislation  which  they  are  now 
supposed  to  be  demanding.  The  repeal  of 
the  penal  consequences  of  breach  of  con- 
tact, intimidation,  and  conspiracy  would 
naturally  be  regarded  as  a  justification  of 
those  offences,  and  would  encourage  working 
meu  to  commit  them.    But  if  contracts  were 


constantly  being  broken,  contracts  would 
cease  to  be  made ;  less  business  would  be 
done ;  the  profits  of  business  would  be  re- 
duced; and  wages  would  fall.  Employers 
would  suffer,  but  working  men  would  suffer 
infinitely  more.  It  is  possible  that  emploj- 
eis  mi^^fht  be  able  to  devise  various  remedies 
for  this  state  of  things,  as,  for  instance,  by 
working  with  a  small  staff  of  picked  men 
who  could  be  trusted  not  to  strike,  by  get- 
ting men  into  their  power  by  advance  notes, 
by  exacting  the  deposit  of  money  or  tools  as 
a  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  an  engage- 
ment, or,  by  substituting  machinery  for  men. 
Mr.  Nasmyth,  it  will  be  remembered,  stated 
before  the  Trades'  Union  Commission,  that 
by  the  introduction  of  self-acting  tools  he 
reduced  the  number  of  men  in  his  employ- 
ment by  fully  one-half.  There  is  also  ano- 
ther question  to  which  Professor  Fawcett 
has  just  directed  attention,  and  which  work- 
ing-men would  do  well  to  consider ;  and  that 
is  the  export  of  capital.  There  is  no  constraint 
on  capitalists  to  keep  their  money  in  a  busi- 
ness which  appears  to  them  unprofitable; 
and  they  have  all  the  world  before  them  for 
their  investments.  Tlie  effect  of  pushing  up 
wages  to  a  certain  point  would  therefore  be 
simply  to  drive  so  much  capital  into  other 
countries.  This  would  scarcely  be  a  gain  to 
British  workmen.  But  in  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  the  Unions  water  always  runs  up- 
hill and  never  finds  its  level  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  their  efforts  can  permanently  coun- 
teract the  operation  of  irresistible  laws ;  hot 
ihey  may  inflict  giievous  injury  on  British 
industry. 

As  it  is,  the  employers  have  been  driven 
to  form  a  compact  alliance,  which  includes 
many  of  the  great  firms  in  the  country,  and 
which  will  be  a  very  formidable  body  for 
the  Trades'  Unions  to  encounter.  A  con- 
flict of  this  kind,  if  carried  to  extremities,  is 
on  every  ground  to'  be  deprecated,  but  it  is 
the  Unionists  who  are  forcing  it  on.  It  is 
stated  that  the  National  Federation  of  Em« 
ployers  is  to  be  purely  defensive,  and  that 
its  object  is  to  diffuse  accurate  information 
on  industrial  questions,  and  to  watch  over 
legislative  proposals  on  such  subjects.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Trades'  Unions  have  ren- 
dered inevitable  the  establishment  of  asso- 
ciations of  employers  in  almost  every  trade, 
and  the  Federation  appears  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  only  an  amalgaiqation  of  existing 
societies.  A  combination  of  this  character 
must  of  course  be  judged  by  its  acts  rather 
than  by  its  professions ;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  existence  is  jus* 
tified  by  the  provocation  which  employers 
have  received,  and  that  there  is  useful  work 
for  it  to  do.     It  is  natural  that  formal  resis- 
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tance  should  be  offered  to  the  insincere  flat- 
tery of  the  worHng-raan  which  has  fceen  en- 
couraged by  the  reduction  of  the  franchise, 
and  to  the  sjcophantish  cant  in  which  he  is 
assumed  to  be  tne  sole  creator  of  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  the  country.     The  organi- 
sation of    falsehood   and    imposture    with 
which  the  professional  agents  of  the  Unions 
seek  to  cover  their  mischievous  designs  re- 
quires to  be  exposed ;  and  the  public  will  be 
grateful  for  authentic  information  as  to  the 
actual  working  of  the  legislation  which  is 
now  attacked.      The    chief   danger  of  the 
Federation  is  perhaps  lest  it  should  allow  it- 
self to  be  compromised  in  any  way  by  pro- 
fessional agitators  on  its  own  side,  or  misled 
into  imitating  any  of  the  vices  of  the  orga- 
nisation to  which  it  is  opposed.     It  is  possi- 
ble that  on  reflection  employers  may  come  to 
the  conclasion  that  any  statements  which 
they  may  desire  to  make  will  receive  the 
moit  r^pectful   attention  when   published 
under  their  own  names  and  on  their  own 
responability,  and  that  their  personal  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  social  order  and  political 
intelligence  may  be  more  effectually  exercis- 
ed IS  citizens  than  as  members  of  a  class  as- 
sociation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Mr. 
Lowe,  who  in  1 866  pointed  out  the  probable 
consequences  of  investing  the  working  class- 
es with  paramonnt  political  authority,  should 
now  be  the  Minister  who  will  primarily  have 
to  answer  the  demands  of  the  Unionists. 
The  object  of  their  proceedings  was,  he 
said,  obvious : — 

'  It  is  to  enclose  as  many  men  as  can  be  got 
into  these  Societies,  and  then  to  apply  to 
them  the  strictest  democratic  principle,  and 
thttis  to  make  war  against  all  superiority,  to 
^wp  down  skill,  industry,  and  capacity,  and 
niike  them  the  slaves  of  clumsiness,  idleness, 
and  ignorance.  .  .  .  Add  to  this — ^what  does 
'jot  appear  in  any  ot  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, bat  what  we  know  well — the  systen^of 
terrorism  that    lurks  behind   these  Trades' 
Inions,  and  makes  the  lives  of  the  "  knob- 
sticks" and  **  black  sheep"  miserable  till  they 
tre  driven  into  them.     And  then  look  at  this 
t'Bmendoos  machinery,  if  you  only  arm  it 
^th  the  one  thing  it  wants — the  Parliamen- 
tary vote  I ' 

Tlie  question  now  is,  whether  Mr.  Lowe  will 
Diake  this  *  tremendous  machineiy'  still 
Baore  formidable,  by  ginng  it  what  it  now 
'J^^niands — ^the  relaxation  of  the  whole  body 
of  law  which  restrains  and  moderates  its  ter- 
Tomxk  and  oppression.  Working-men  at 
pf^sent  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  contract 
«id  combination  up  to  the  point  at  which 
Ihey  assume  the  right  to  coerce  other  peo- 
ple by  repudiating  contracts,  or  by  resorting 


to  violent  molestation,  or  intimidation. 
Trade  Unionists  now  ask  to  be  relieved  from  , 
the  laws  which  embarrass  their  enterprises 
of  coercion.  What  they  seek  is  not  free- 
dom, but  privilege ;  and  if  this  is  granted 
the  efiect  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Unions  on  the 
working  classes,  who  will  then  be  helpless  in 
their  grasp.  The  next  step  will  naturally  be 
a  demand  for  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  Unionist  projects  of  social 
reform.  A  law  for  shortening  the  hours  of 
labour  has  already  been  proposed;  and  ) 
other  measures  would  quickly  follow  for  ar- 
tificially limiting  the  supply  of  labour  by  si- 
milar means.  There  is  no  compulsion  on 
working-men  to  enter  into  any  contract  un- 
less they  choose ;  but  when  they  have  volun- 
tarily entered  into  a  contract  they  should  he 
made  to  adhere  to  it,  or  to  suflfer  in  some 
way  for  their  misconduct.  And,  having 
power  to  contract  freely  themselves,  they 
must  allow  equal  freedom  to  others.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  fatal  blow  at 
personal  liberty  and  social  order  than  would 
be  involved  in  a  surrender  to  the  present 
agitation,  the  object  of  which  is  simply  to 
increase  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
Trades'  Unions  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  extend  and  consoli/iate  their  des- 
potism over  the  community. 


Art.  VIII. — Lettres  d  une  Inconnue,  Par 
Prosper  M6rim6e,  de  T Academic  Fran- 
9aise.  Pr6c6d^es  d'une  Etude  sur  M6ri- 
m6e,  par  H.  Taine.     Paris,  1874. 

No  literary  event  since  the  war  has  excited 
anything  like  such  a  sensation  in  Paris  as 
the  publication  of  the  Lettres  d  une  Inconnue, 
Even  politics  became  a  secondary  considera- 
tion for  the  hour,  and  academicians  or  depu- 
ties of  opposite  parties  might  be  seen  eager- 
ly accosting  each  other  in  the  Chamber  or 
tne  street  to  inquire  who  this  fascinating 
and  perplexing  *  unknown  *  could  be.  The 
statement  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ' 
that  she  was  an  Englishwoman,  moving  in 
brilliant  society,  was  not  supported  by  evi- 
dence ;  and  M.  Blanchard,  the  painter,  from 
whom  the  publisher  received  the  manu^* 
scripts,  died  most  provokingly  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  inquiry,  and  made  no 
sign.  Some  intimate  friends  of  M6rim6e, 
rendered  incredulous  by  wounded  self-love 
at  not  having  been  admitted  to  his  confi- 
dence, insisted  that. there  was  no  secret  to 
tell ;  their  hypothesis  being  that  the  Incon- 
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nue  was  a  myth,  and  the  letters  a  romance, 
with  which  some  petty  details  of  actual  life 
had  been  interwoven  (as  in  *  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels *  or  *  Robinson  Crusoe ')  to  keep  up  the 
mystification.  But  an  artist  like  M^rimee 
would  not  have  left  his  work  in 'so  unformed 
a  state,  so  defaced  by  repetitions,  or  with  such 
a  want  of  proportion  between  the  parts. 
With  the  evidence  before  us  as  we  write,  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  lady  was  French 
by  birth,  and  during  the  early  years  of  the 
correspondence  in  the  position  of  dame  de 
compagnie  or  travelling  companion  to  a  Ma- 
dame M  «  «  de  B  «  «  «  ,  who  passes  in 
the  letters  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lady 
M  «  «  .  It  appears  from  one  of  them  that 
she  inherited  a  fortune  in  1843 ;  and  she  has 
been  confidently  identified  with  a  respectable 
single  lady  residing  in  Paris,  with  two  nieces, 
and  a  character  for  pedantry  fastened  on  her 
(perhaps  unjustly)  on  the  strength  of  the 
Greek  which  (as  we  shall  see)  she  learned 
from  M6rim6e. 

The  extraordinary  amount  of  interest  ta- 
ken in  her  is  owing  to  something  more  than 
the  Parisian  love  of  scandal,  gossip,  or  mys- 
tery. Prosper  Merim6e  belonged  to  that 
brilliant  generation  of  which  MM.  Thiers  and 
Guizot  arc  the  last,  and  he  will  be  remem- 
bered longer  than  many  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  temporarily  outshone.  His  character 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  genius ;  and 
the  strangely  contrasted  qualities  that  formed 
it  will  be  found  almost  as  well  worth  study- 
ing as  his  works.  It  was  because  he  was  an 
enigma  when  living  that  people  are  so  eager 
to  know  everything  concerning  him  when 
dead.  Was  his  cynicism  real  or  affected  ? 
Had  he,  or  had  he  not^  a  heart  I  Did  he,  or 
could  he,  love  anything  or  anybody  at  any 
time  ?  Was  he  a  good  or  bad  man  ?  a  happy 
or  unhappy  one?  These  are  among  the 
problems  raised  by  the  letters,  and  which  M. 
Taine  proposes  to  solve,  or  assist  in  solving, 
by  his  acute  and  discriminating  *£tude.* 

'  I  have  often  (it  commences)  met  M6rimee 
in  society.  He  was  tall,  upright,  pale,  with 
the  exception  of  the  smile,  he  had  the  look  of 
an  Englishman ;  at  least,  he  had  that  cold, 
distant  air  which  checks  all  familiarity  from 
the  first.  To  see  him  was  enough  to  feel  in 
him  the  phlegm  natural  or  acauired,  the  self- 
commana,  the  will  and  the  hauit  of  being  on 
^his  guard.  In  ceremony  above  all,  his  physi 
ognomy  was  impassible.  Even  in  intimacy, 
and  when  he  related  a  droll  anecdote,  his 
voice  remained  unbroken  and  calm;  no  edat 
or  elan :  he  told  the  raciest  details,  in  appro- 
priate terms,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was 
asking  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Sensibility  in  him 
was  tamed  down  to  the  point  of  appearing 
absent :  not  that  it  was :  quite  the  contrary ; 
but  there  are  thoroughbred   horses  so  well 


broken .  by  their  master  that,  once  well  in 
hand,  they  no  longer  venture  on  a  gamboU 

This  closely  corresponds  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Saint-Clair  in  his  novel  of  the  *  Vase 
Etrusque,*  evidently  intended  for  his  own:— 

*  He  (Saint-Clair)  was  bom  with  a  tender 
and  loving  heart ;  but  at  an  age  when  we  too 
easily  receive  impressions  which  last  through 
life,  his  too  expansive  sensibility  had  provok- 
ed the  raillery  of  his  comrades.  Thencefor- 
ward he  studied  to  conceal  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  disho- 
nouring weakness.  ...  In  the  world,  he  ob- 
tained the  melancholy  reputation  of  insensi- 
ble and  indifferent.  ...  He  had  travelled  a 
great  deal,  read  a  great  deal,  and  only  spoke 
of  his  travels  and  his  readings  when  it  was 
exacted  of  him.' 

W^e  have  our  doubts  whether  the  original 
inborn  bent  of  a  character  was  ever  changed 
in  this  manner:  whether  a  warm,  loving  na- 
ture, with  sympathetic  yearnings,  was  ever 
effaced  or  kept  under  so  as  to  impress  a  gene- 
ral conviction  of  insensibility.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  any  man  can  adopt  a  bad  habit 
like  that  of  habitually  suppressing  his  most 
generous  and  ennobling  impulses,  without 
damming  up  or  vitiating  their  source.  He 
will  end  by  at  least  partially  becoming  in 
sad  earnest  what  he  began  by  simulating. 
We  have  already  seen  in  the  *  Autobiogra- 
phy of  Stuart  Mill'  to  what  extent  both 
head  and  heart  may  be  impaired  by  the  ab- 
use of  the  analytical  process ;  and  Merimec, 
although  he  suffered  less  from  it,  practised  it 
to  the  extent  of  rendering  anything  like  a 
sustained  illusion  an  impossibiilty.  He  con- 
stantly recalls  the  scene  in  *  L'Homme  Blase' 
(or  Used-up),  when  the  hero,  about  to  strite, 
suspends  the  blow  to  feel  by  how  many 
beats  per  minute  the  rising  emotion  has  acce- 
lerated his  pulse.  *  He  passed  through  life 
(says  M.  Taine)  en  amateur :  one  can  hardly 
ao  otherwise  when  oneTias  the  critical  dis- 
position :  by  dint  of  reversing  the  tapestry, 
one  ends  by  seeing  it  habitually  on  the 
wrong  side.  In  this  case,  instead  of  hand- 
some, well-placed  figures,  we  see  fag-ends  of 
thread :  it  is  then  difficult  to  engage,  with 
abnegation  and  as  a  workman,  in  a  common 
work — to  belong  even  to  the  party  which  we 
serve,  even  to  the  school  which  we  prefer, 
even  to  the  science  which  we  cultivate,  even  to 
the  art  in  which  we  excel ;  if  at  times  we  de- 
scend into  the  m^lee  as  volunteers,  we  more 
frequently  hold  aloof.* 

Fortunately  for  the  indulgence  of  his  hn- 
mour,  unfortunately  perhaps  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers,  M^rim6e  had  a  small  in- 
dependent fortune  and  a  place  which  exact- 
ly suited  him — the  inspectorship  of  historic 
monuments.     He  was  elected  a  member  of 
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the  Academy  in  1843,  and  of  the  imperial 
Senate  (with  a  salary  of  30,000  francs)  in 
1853.     When  he  first  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  his  Inconnue  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  a  recognised  celebrity,  if 
not  quite  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame.     The 
precise  period  is  fixed  by  a  letter,  dated  Pa- 
ris, February,  1842,  in  which,  apologising 
for  not  sending  her  some  Turkish  slippers, 
he  sends  a  Turkish   looking-glass   instead. 
'Perhaps   you   will   like  it  best;   for  you 
strike  me  as  having  become  still  more  coquette 
than  in  the  year  of  grace  1840.     It  was  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  you  had  on 
stockings  of  ribbed  silk:  that  is  all  I  re- 
member.'    It  was  quite  in  his  way  to  be 
thmking,  when  he  wrote  this,  of  Charlotte 
first  seen  by  Werther  when  she  was  cutting 
bread  and  butter  for  the  children,  or  the 
image  of  Matilda  Pottingen  associated  by 
Tlogero  with  the — 

*  Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue, 
Which  once  my  love  sate  knotting  in.' 

It  appears  from  frequent  allusions  that  the 
l^j  had  pretty  feet  and  ankles,  and  prided 
hereelf  on  her  hottines.  He  is  also  enthusi- 
astic in  his  praise  of  her  hands,  her  hair,  and 
her  *  splendid  black  eyes.' 

M.  Taine  has  culled  some  of  the  most  il- 
lu^rative  passages  for  the  purposes  of  his 
'  Etude ; '  but  we  think  if  best  to  take  the 
letters  as  they  come,  and  leave  them  to  tell 
their  own  story.  The  first  of  the  collection, 
written  in  Paris  and  received  in  England, 
begins  with  a  reproach : — 

*A11  is  mysterious  in  you,  and  the  same 
canses  make  you  act  in  the  diametrically  op- 
posite manner  to  that  in  which  other  mortals 
would  conduct  themselves.  You  are  going 
into  the  country  :  yeell — this  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  you  will  have  plenty  of  time ;  for 
there  the  days  are  long,  and  the  want  of 
something  to  do  leads  to  the  writing  of  let- 
ters. At  the  same  time,  the  watchfulness  and 
restlessness  of  your  dragon  being  less  checked 
by  the  regular  occupations  of  the  town,  you 
will  have  more  questions  to  undergo  when  let- 
ters are  brought  to  you.  Moreover,  in  a 
country  house  the  arrival  of  a  letter  is  an 
event.— Not  at  all :  you  cannot  write,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  can  receive  no  end  of  let 
tcrs.  I  begin  to  adapt  myself  to  your  ways, 
and  I  am  now  hardly  surprised  at  anything. 
For  all  that,  spare  me,  I  pray,  and  do  not  put 
to  too  hard  a  trial  that  unhappy  disposition 
which  I  have  contracted,  I  know  not  how,  to 
approve  of  everything  you  do.' 

This  commencement  is  the  keynote  of  the 
correspondence  for  many  years;  indeed, 
[intil  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  mutual  feel- 
JDgB  of  the  pair  is  at  an  end,  and  M6rim6e 
w  content  to  regard  his  fair  correspondent  as 


one  who  can  never,  under  any  circumstance?, 
be  to  him  more  than  a  devoted  and  sym- 
pathising friend.     The  letter  continues : 

*  I  remember  having  been  perhaps  a  little . 
too  frank  in  my  last  letter,  in  speaking  to  you 
of  my  character.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  old 
dipl ornate,  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  has  often 
told  me :  ''Never  speak  evil  of  yourself ;  your 
friends  will  speak  enough."  I  begin  to  fear 
that  you  take  literally  all  the  evil  I  have  said 
of  myself.  Understand  that  my  great  virtue 
is  modesty :  I  carry  it  to  excess,  and  I  fear 
that  this  will  injure  me  in  your  opinion. 
Another  time,  when  I  feel  better  inspired,  I 
will  draw  up  for  you  the  nomenclature  of  all 
my  qualities.    The  list  will  be  long.* 

Johnson  gave  BoswcU  the  same  advice 
which  M6rim<5e  received  from  his  old  diplo- 
mate,  but  based  it  on  sounder  grounds. 
Never  speak  ill  of  yourself,  because,  besides 
being  exaggerated  in  repetition,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  repeated  as  the  result  of  detection 
or  discovery  by  others,  and  not  even  your 
indiscreet  frankness  will  be  credited  to  you. 

*  I  give  you  a  hundred  guesses  to  say  where 
I  was  Saturday  evening,  what  I  was  doing  at 
midnight.  I  was  on  the  platform  of  one  of  • 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  and  I  was  drink- 
ing orangeade  and  eating  ices  in  the  company 
of  four  friends  and  an  admirable  moon,  the 
whole  attended  by  a  big  owl  who  flapped  his 
wings  round  us.  Paris  is  really  a  very  fine 
spectacle  by  moonlight.  It  resembles  those 
cities  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  where  the  in- 
habitants had  been  enchanted  during  their 
sleep.  The  Parisians  in  general  go  to  bed  at 
midnight,  fools  as  they  are  in  this  respect. 
Our  party  was  strange  enough :  four  nations 
were  represented,  each  with  a  different  man- 
ner of  thinking.  The  tiresome  part  of  it  was 
that  there  were  some  of  us  who,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  moon  and  the  owl,  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  affect  the  poetic  tone 
and  talk  commonplaces.  In  fact,  little  by  lit- 
tle everybody  set  to  talking  nonsense. 

*  I  do  not  know  how  and  by  what  connec- 
tion of  ideas  this  semi- poetic  evening  makes 
me  think  of  another  which  was  by  no  means 
poetic.  I  went  to  a  ball  given  by  some  young 
men  of  my  acquaintance,  to  which  all  iYiQ  figu- 
rantes of  the  opera  were  invited.  These  wo- 
men are  mostly  stupid  (betes)  ;  but  I  have  re- 
marked how  superior  they  are  in  moral  deli- 
cacy to  the  men  of  their  class.  There  is  only  a 
single  vice  which  separates  them  from  other 
women — poverty.* 

A  man  must  bo  far  gone  in  cynicism  to 
hazard  such  a  paradox,  and  the  '  unknown ' 
must  have  been  singularly  destitute  of  femi- 
nine dignity  and  self-respect  could  she  have 
endured  to  be  told  that  she  was  only  sepa- 
rated from  a  class  of  women,  whom  he  pro- 
nounces Mtes,  by  poverty ;  she  herself  being 
little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above  them  in  that 
respect.     She   might  have   replied   in    the 
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words  of  Dickens's  stage-coach  driver,  ruin- 
ed by  railroads :  *  Poverty,  sir,  is  no  disgrace 
to  a  man,  but  it's  devilish  inconvenient.'  She 
obviously  administered  a  sharp  rebuke,  al- 
though it  failed  to  convince  him  ef  his  want 
of  tact  and  taste,  for  in  his  next  letter  he  re- 
sumes the  topic  unabashed. 

*  Frankness  and  truth  rarely  succeed  with 
women :  they  almost  always  fail.  Here  are  you 
looking  on  me  as  a  Sardanapalus,  because  I 
have  been  to  a  ball  of  opera  dancers.  You 
reproach  me  this  as  a  crime,  and  you  reproach 
me  as  a  still  greater  crime  the  singing  the 
praises  of  the  poor  girls.  Make  them  rich,  I 
repeat,  and  they  will  retain  only  their  good 
qualities.  But  the  aristocracy  have  raised  in- 
surmountable barriers  between  the  different 
classes  of  society  to  let  us  see  how  much  what 
goes  on  without  the  barrier  resembles  what 
goes  on  within.  I  will  tell  you  an  opera 
story  I  heard  in  this  so  perverse  society. 

^  In  a  house  of  the  Rue  St.  Honors  there 
was  a  poor  woman  who  had  never  quitted  a 
small  room  in  the  garret,  which  she  rented  at 
three  francs  a  month.  She  had  a  daughter 
twelve  years  old,  very  neatly  dressed,  very 
reserved,  who  never  spoke  to  anybody.  This 
little  girl  went  out  three  times  a  week  in  the 
afternoon,  and  returned  by  herself  at  mid- 
night. She  was  known  to  be  an  opera  figu- 
rante. One  day  she  comes  down  to  the  por- 
ter and  asks  for  a  lighted  candle,  which  is 
given  her.  The  portress,  surprised  at  not 
seeing  her  come  down  again,  repairs  to  her 
garret,  finds  the  woman  dead  on  her  mattress, 
and  the  little  girl  busied  in  buri^ng  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  letters  which  she  was  taking 
from  a  very  large  trunk.  She  said:  "My 
mother  died  last  night,  and  charged  me  to 
bum  all  her  letters  without  reading  them." 
This  child  never  knew  the  real  name  of  her 
mother :  she  is  now  absolutely  alone  in  the 
world,  and  without  any  other  resource  than 
playing  the  vultures,  the  monkeys,  and  the 
devils  at  the  opera. 

*  The  dying  advice  of  her  mother  was  to  be 
virtuous  and  remain  a  figurante.  She.  is, 
moreover,  very  virtuous,  very  devout,  and  not 
fond  of  telling  her  story.  Have  the  goodness 
to  say  if  this  little  girl  has  not  infinitely 
more  merit  in  leading  the  life  she  leads,  than 
you  have ;  you  who  enjoy  the  singular  happi- 
ness of  irreproachable  entourage^  and  of  so  re- 
fined a  nature  that,  to  a  certain  degree  for  me, 
an  entire  civilisation  is  resumed  in  it.* 

Gracefully  told  as  is  the  story,  and  pretti- 
ly turned  the  compliment,  the  moral  is  du- 
bious and  the  reasoning  obviously  at  fault. 
The  poverty  of  this  little  girl  was  rather  her 
virtue  than  her  vice.  It  perfected  and 
brought  out  her  best  qualities :  her  patience, 
prudence,  filial  duty,  fortitude,  and  faith. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that,  when  the 
trying  time  of  temptation  arrived  with  ad- 
vancing womanhood,  she  was  not  better  fit- 
ted for  resistance  than  she  would  have  been, 


had  her  childhood  been  surrounded  with  all 
the  luxuries,  vanities,  and  frivolities  of 
wealth. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  can  only  en* 
dure  bad  company  at  rare  intervals,  and  fronij 
an  inexhaustible  curiosity  for  all  the  varie' 
ties  of  the  human  race. 

*  I  never  venture  to  try  bad  company  in 
men.  There  is  something  too  repugnant,  es- 
pecially in  this  country ;  for  in  Spain  I  ha?e 
often  had  muleteers  and  bull-nghters  for 
friends.  I  have  eaten  more  than  once  out  of 
a  wooden  bowl  with  people  that  an  English- 
man would  not  look  at  for  fear  of  losing  the 
respect  he  has  for  his  own  eyes.  I  have  even 
drunk  out  of  the  same  skin  with  a  conTict. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  there  was 
no  other  skin,  and  one  must  drink  when  one 
is  thirsty.' 

They  were  in  the  habit  of  interchanging 
presents.  After  saying  that  the  water-<v)loiir 
drawing  he  had  promised  her  was  not  wor- 
thy of  her  acceptance,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  this  would  not  prevent  her  from  send- 
ing him  the  tapestry  destined  for  him,  he 
adds : 

*  Try  to  choose  a  safe  messenger.  Rule  ^ 
neral :  Never  choose  a  woman  for  confidant, 
sooner  or  later,  you  would  repent  of  it  Knoi 
also  that  there  is  nothing  more  common  than 
to  do  evil  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it.  G«t 
rid  of  your  ideas  of  optimism,  and  be  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  we  are  placed  in  thiJ 
world  to  fight  against  everybody.  As  to  this, 
I  may  tell  you  that  a  savant  of  my  acquain- 
tance, who  reads  hieroglyphics,  has  told  Die 
that  on  the  Egyptian  coffins  these  two  word* 
were  often  found  :  Vie^  guerre  ;  which  proves 
that  I  did  not  invent  the  maxim  I  have  jnst 
given  you.' 

His  reflections  on  her  sex,  or  on  human 
nature  in  general,  excited  her  indignation, 
and  he  rejoins : 

*  Your  reproaches  delight  me.  In  truth  1 
am  the  elect  of  the  fairies.  I  often  ask  what 
I  am  for  you,  and  what  you  are  for  me.  Jo 
the  first  question  I  can  get  no  answer :  as  for 
the  second,  I  conceive  that  I  love  you  like  * 
niece  of  fourteen  whom  I  am  bringing  up.  As 
to  your  very  moral  relative,  who  says  so  muwi 
evil  of  me,  he  makes  me  think  of  Thwack* 
um  (spelt  Twachum)^  who  is  always  saying^ 
"  Can  any  virtue  exist  without  religion/ 
Have  you  read  "  Tom  Jones,"  a  book  as  inj- 
moral  as  all  mine  put  together  ?  If  you  "fr 
forbidden  it,  you  will  certainly  have  read  i}- 
What  a  ridiculous  education  is  received  id 
England  I  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  You  aw 
out  of  breath  with  lecturing  a  yoimg  S^*". /•„ 
so  long,  and  the  result  is  that  this  giri^ 
longing  to  become  acquainted  with  *}*^,^I^ 
moral  being  towards  whom  you  had  done 

*  Thwackum  says :  *  Can  any  honour 
Independent  of  religion  ?  / 
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Tonr  best  to  inspire  her  with  aversion.    What 
an  admirable  history  is  that  of  the  serpent  I ' 

We  once  beard  him  enforce  this  (his  fa- 
rourite)  theoiy  by  an  ingenious  &tory,  borrow- 
ed from   a   contemporary.     A  Comte    de 

,  with   or  without  reason   dissatisfied 

with    the    attention     of     a    neighbouring 
Vicomte  to  his  wife,  was  leaving  home  for 
an  absence  of  some  days,  and  had  proceed- 
ed a  fthort  distance  from  the  chateau,  when 
a  thooght  struck  him,  and  he  sent  back  his 
groom  with  a  message  to  madame  to  the  ef- 
fect that  something  had  taken  place  which 
compelled  him  to  request  that  she  would  on 
no  accoant  adroit  the  Vicomte  while  he  was 
away.    On   his  return  he  heard  that  the 
Comtesse  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  on 
hunying  to  her  heard  to  his  surprise  that 
she  had  been  bitten  by  the  great  dog  in  the 
yard.    *  But  why  did  you  go  near  the  great 
dogT    *Why  (fid  you  send  back  to  desire 
mc  not  to  go  near  it  ? '     Completely  mystifi- 
ed, he  proceeded  to  catechise  the  groom, 
wbo  a?owed  and  justified  what  he  had  done. 

*  I  told  madame  you  desired  her  not  to  go 
near  the  dog,  and  you  see  what  came  of  it. 
If  I  had  told  her  not  to  receive  the  Vicomte, 
she  certaioly  would  have  received  him,  and 
he  would  have  done  her  more  harm  than  the 

%' 

M^rim^'s  speculations   on   female  dress 
are  more  fanciful  than  sound. 

*  I  stody  you  with  lively  curiosity.  I  have 
theories  on  the  smallest  things,  on  gloves, 
lotttMi^  buckles,  &c.,  and  I  attach  much  im- 
portance to  them,  because  I  have  discovered 
that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the 
character  of  women  and  the  caprice  (or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  liaison  a'idees  and  the 
ratiocination)  which  makes  them  choose  such 
or«ich  a  stufiL  Thus,  for  example,  people 
are  indebted  to  me  for  the  discovery  that  a 
woman  who  wears  blue  is  coquette  and'  af- 
fects sentiment.    The  demonstration  is  easy, 

hnt  it  would  be  too  long.' 

No  coquettish  Frenchwoman  who  under- 
stood dress  ever  wore  blue,  unless  it  suited 
her  complexion ;  never,  if  she  chanced  to  be 
a  brunette. 

Where  Merim^e  shines,  in  his  letters  as  in 
his  books,  is  in  telling  a  story  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  or  sketching  a  scene  by  a 
few  rapid  strokes,  and  then  pointing  the 
nioral  or  drawing  the  conclusion  in  a  sen- 
lence  or  two,  e,p. : — 

'  I  went  boating  the  other  day.    There  were 

*  number  of  little  sailing  boats  on  the  river 
carrying  all  sorts  of  people.  There  was  one 
^ery  large  in  which  were  many  women  (of 
doubtful  character).  All  these  boats  had 
come  on  shore,  and  out  of  the  large  one  came 
t  man  of  forty,  who  had  a  tambourine  and 


was  playing  on  it  for  his  amusement.  Whilst 
I  was  admiring  the  musical  organization  of 
this  animal,  a  woman  of  about  twenty-three 
approached  him,  called  him  monster,  told  him 
she  had  followed  him  from  Paris,  and  that  if 
he  refused  to  take  her  with  him,  he  would  re- 
pent of  it.  AH  this  took  place  on  the  bank 
from  which  our  boat  was  about  twenty  paces 
distant.  The  man  of  the  tambourine  went  on 
playing  during  the  discourse  of  the  deserted 
woman,  and  replied  with  the  utmost  coolness 
that  he  would  have  none  of  her  in  his  boat. 
Thereupon,  she  runs  to  the  boat  which  was 
moored  the  farthest  from  the  bank,  and 
throws  herself  into  the  river,  splashing  us 
most  ignobly.  Although  she  had  extinguish- 
ed my  cigar,  indignation  did  not  prevent  me 
any  more  than  my  friends  from  pulling  her 
out  before  she  could  swallow  two  glasses  of 
water.  The  fine  object  of  so  much  despair 
had  not  stirred,  and  muttered  between  his 
teeth :  "  Why  pull  her  out,  if  she  was  so  eager 
to  drown  herself  ?"  We  placed  the  woman  in 
a  cabaret,  and  as  it  was  getting  late  and  the 
dinner  hour  was  near,  we  left  her  to  the  care 
of  the  landlady.' 

*  How  happens  it  that  the  most  indifferent 
men  are  the  most  loved  ?  This  is  what  I  asked 
myself,  all  the  time  we  were  descending  the 
Seine :  this  is  what  I  still  ask  myself  and 
what  I  beg  ypu  to  tell  me  if  you  know.' 

The  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  when  it 
occurs,  is  to  be  found  in  that  very  perversi- 
ty of  human  nature  on  which  he  is  so  fond 
of  expatiating.  Thus,  when  the  Unknown 
tells  him  that  her  affections  are  engaged,  ho 
runs  on : — 

*  You  say  that  you  are  engaged  for  life,  as 
if  you  were  saying,  I  am  engaged  for  the  con- 
tre-dancew  So  far,  so  "good:  my  time,  it 
seems,  has  been  well  employed  in  disputing 
with  you  about  love,  marriage,  and  the  rest  ! 
You  have  not  got  beyond  believing  or  saying 
that  when  you  are  told  Aimez  Monsieur,  you 
love.  Have  you  promised  by  a  contract  sign- 
ed before  a  notary  as  on  papier  d  vignettes  f 
When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  I  received  a  love- 
letter  surmounted  with  two  burning  hearts 
strung  on  an  arrow  from  a  milliner.  My 
schoolmaster  began  by  taking  away  my  love- 
letter  and  locked  me  up.  Then  the  object  of 
this  rising  passion  consoled  herself  with  the 
cruel  schoolmaster.  There  is  nothing  more 
fatal  to  those  in  whose  favour  they  are  sub- 
scribed than  engagements.  Every  obligation 
is  naturally  tiresome.  In  a  word,  from  all 
this,  if  I  had  less  modesty,  I  should  draw  this 
final  consequence,  that  if  you  had  promised 
your  love  to  any  one,  you  would  bestow  it  on 
me ;  me  to  whom  you  have  promised  nothing.' 

Resolved  not  to  be  the.  heroine  of  an  ad- 
venture like  that  in  La  Double  Meprise, 
M^rim^e's  Unknown  was  constantly  on  her 
guard.  She  makes  appointments  to  meet 
him  at  public  places ;  they  take  long  walks 
together;  she  accepts  him  as  her  cicerone 
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through  museums  and  picture  galleries ;  and 
once  or  twice  (never  without  a  chaperon) 
occupies  a  box  of  his  providing  at  the  opera, 
but  takes  especial  care  never  to  be  alone 
with  him  in  a  carnage  or  a  room.  In  vain 
does  he  labour  to  inspire  her  with  confidence 
by  language  that  sounds  hke  a  prose  version 
of  Moore's  Ode  to  Nea : — 

*  Nay,  tempt  me  not  to  love  again ! 
There  was  a  time  when  love  was  sweet ; 
Dear  Nea,  had  I  known  thee  then 
Our  souls  had  not  been  slow  to  meet. 
But,  oh !  this  weary  heart  hath  run 
So  many  a  time  the  rounds  of  pain, 
-  Not  e'en  for  thee,  thou  lovely  one, 
Would  I  endure  such  pangs  again.' 

He  tells  her  that  he  has  not  only  out- 
grown the  capacity  for  being  in  love,  but 
can  be  on  occasions  as  prudent  and  self- 
denying  as  she  could  desire : — 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  I  shall  never  fall  in  love 
with  you.  Some  years  ago,  it  might  have 
come  to  pass.  I  am  too  old  and  have  been 
too  unhappy.  I  could  not  be  in  love  again, 
because  my  illusions  have  procured  me  many 
desganas  in  love.  1  was  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing in  love  when  I  started  for  Spain.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  actions  of  my  life.  The  per- 
son who  caused  my  journey  has  never  known 
anything  about  it.  If  I  had  remained,  I 
should  haply  have  committed  a  great  folly : 
that  of  offering  to  a  woman  worthy  of  all  the 
happiness  that  can  be  enjoyed  on  earth,  of 
offering  her,  I  say,  in  exchange  for  everything 
dearest  to  her,  a  tenderness  that  I  myself  felt 
to  be  very  inferior  to  the  sacrifice  that  she 
would  perhaps  have  made.  You  remember 
my  moral :  "  Love  excuses  all,  but  we  must  be 
quite  sure  that  it  is  love."  Take  my  word 
for  it,  this  precept  is  more  rigorous  than  those 
of  your  Methodist  friends.  Conclusion:  "I 
shall  be  charmed  to  see  you.  Perhaps  you 
will  make  the  acquisition  of  a  true  friend,  and 
I  perhaps  shall  find  in  you  what  I  have  long 
been  looking  for;  a  woman  with  whom  I  am 
not  in  love,  in  whom  I  can  put  my  trust. 
Both  of  us  shall  probably  gain  by  being  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other.  Do, 
however,  what  your  exalted  prudence  may 
dictate." ' 

Here  he  is  unconsciously  echoing  the 
Byronic  apophthegm : — 

*  No  friend  like  to  a  woman  man  discovers. 
So  that  they  have  not  been,  nor  may  be, 
lovers.' 

He  invariably  speaks  of  marriage  in  a 
manner  to  inspire  feminine  distrust : — 

*  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  terribly  out  of  hu- 
mour, in  thinking  of  that  ceremony  which 
you  are  going  to  attend.  Nothing  makes  me 
more  melancholy  than  a  marriage.  The  Turks, 
who  buy  a  woman  after  examining  her  like  a 
fat  sheep,  are  better  than  we,  who  have  put  a 


varnish  of  hypocrisy,  alas !  too  transpeient, ' 
on  this  vile  bargain.    I  have  often  asked  my- 
self what  I  could  say  to  a  woman  on  my  wed- 
ding-day, and  I  have  found  nothing  possible, 
except  a  compliment  on  her  night-cap. 

'  The  devil  fortunately  must  be  very  cun- 
ning to  catch  me  at  such  ti/ete.  The  part  of 
the  woman  is  easier  than  that  of  the  man.  On 
a  day  like  that,  she  models  herself  after  the 
Iphigenia  of  Racine ;  but  if  she  has  any  obser- 
vation, what  strange  things  she  must  see! 
You  will  tell  me  if  the  Ute  has  passed  off  well 
You  will  be  courted  and  regaled  with  alln- 
sions  to  domestic  happiness.' 

He  is  thrown  into  despair  on  hearing  di- 
rectly afterwards  that  she  is  about  to  under- 
take in  a  similar  ceremony  the  part  be 
thinks  so  much  easier  than  the  man's:— 

*  Lady  M.  announced  to  me  yesterday  eT^ 
ning  that  you  were  going  to  be  married.  This 
being  so,  bum  my  letters :  I  shall  bum  yours, 
and  adieu.  I  have  already  spoken  to  you  of 
my  principles.  They  do  not  admit  of  my  r^ 
maining  on  the  same  terms  of  intimacy  with 
a  married  woman  whom  I  have  known  as  de- 
moiselle, with  a  widow  whom  I  have  known 
as  wife.  I  have  remarked  that,  the  ciril  tta- 
tus  of  a  woman  being  changed,  the  ties 
change  too,  and  always  for  the  worse.  In  a 
word,  I  cannot  bear  my  female  friends  marry- 
ing. If,  then,  you  marry,  let  us  forget  one 
another.  Do  not,  I  entreat,  have  recourse  to 
one  of  your  ordinary  evasions,  but  answer  me 
frankly.' 

She  does  answer  him  frankly  and  satis- 
factorily. His  next  letter  begins,  '  We  are 
growing  very  tender.  You  call  me  Amgo 
de  mi  almay  which  is  very  pretty  in  s 
friend's  mouth.'  Then,  referring  to  the  es- 
sential point : — 

*  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  yonr 
answer.  You  have  even  tola  me,  and  perhsjK 
involuntarily,  many  things  that  have  given  me 
pleasure,  and  especially  that  the  husband  of 
a  woman  who  should  resemble  you,  would  in- 
spire you  with  real  compassion.  I  can  easily 
believe  it,  and  I  add  that  no  one  would  be 
more  unhappy,  unless  it  were  the  man  who 
should  be  in  love  with  you.  You  must  be 
cold  and  mockins  in  your  fits  of  crossness, 
with  an  invincible  haughtiness  which  pr^ 
vents  you  from  saying,  **  I  am  in  the  wrong. 
Add  to  this  the  energy  of  your  character, 
which  must  make  you  despise  tears  and  com- 
plaints. When,  by  a  lapse  of  time  and  the 
force  of  events,  we  shall  be  friends,  then  we 
shall  see  which  of  us  knows  best  how  ^^^^' 
ment  the  other.  My  hair  stands  on  end  at 
the  bare  thought  of  it.' 

She  must  have  been  young  when  they 
first  met,  for  in  the  third  year  of  their  ac- 
quaintonce  he  tells  her  that  she  is  not  old 
enough  to  have  a  heart : — 

'  What  is  your  disease  ?  Are  you  s^^'j?^ 
from   any   pang  or  disappointment  of  ^^ 
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heart  ?  There  are  some  phrases  in  your  last 
note,  mysterious  like  the  rest,  which  seem  to 
say  as  much.  But,  entre  notiSy  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  have  yet  the  enjoyment  of  that  in- 
testine (tUcire)  called  heart.  You  have  pains 
of  the  head,  pleasures  of  the  head ;  but  the 
intestine  named  heart;  is  not  developed  till 
towards  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  the  46th 
degree  of  latitude.  You  will  contract  your 
black  and  beautiful  eyebrows,  and  you  will 
&av:  "The  insolent  fellow  doubts  whether! 
have  a  heart !''  for  it  is  the  grand  pretension 
now-a-days.  Since  so  many  passionate  or  so- 
called  passionate  romances  and  poems  have 
been  concocted,  all  women  pretend  to  have 
hearts.  Wait  a  little.  When  you  have  a 
heart  in  right  earnest,  you  will  give  me  news 
of  it  You  will  regret  that  good  old  time 
when  you  only  lived  by  the  head,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  evils  you  are  now  suffering 
arc  but  pricks  of  the  pin  in  comparison  with 
the  stabs  of  the  dagger  which  will  rain  upon 
ron  when  the  time  of  the  passions  has  arrived.' 

The  hard,  cold  materialism  which  abounds 

in  these  letters  grows  tiresome  or  repulsive 

when  the  novelty  has  worn  off  and  we  have 

got  iccostomed  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  wit 

uf  which  it  is  the  seasoning  or  the  sauce. 

On  nepkit  pas  long-temps  si  Von  n^a  qu^une 

»ork  iesprit.     Neither   do  wo   regret  the 

change  when  the  tone  of  gallantry   cools 

down  to  the   conventional  temperature,  and 

the  letters  assume  more  of  the  character  of  a 

joornal  recording  the  writer's  impressions  of 

things  and  people  as  they  pass. 

InMarch^  1842,  after  congratulating  her 
on  her  recent  accession  of  fortune,  he 
writes; — 

'My  Minister  has  given  me  leave  of  absence 
for  three  months,  and  I  have  passed  five  in 
travellinffbetween  Malta,  Athens,  Ephesus,  and 
Constantmople.  During  these  five  months,  I 
have  not  felt  bored  for  ^y^  minutes.  You  to 
whom  I  gave  such  a  fright  long  ago,  what 
would  have  become  of  you  had  you  seen 
tae  daring  my  expedition  in  Asia,  with  a  belt 
ol  pistols,  a  big  saore,  and — would  you  believe 
itf—monstaches  reaching  beyond  my  ears? 

Vam^  apart,!  should  have  frightened  the  bold- 
est brigand  of  melodrama.  At  Constantinople 
I  saw  the  Saltan  in  polished  leather  boots  and 
black  frock  coat,  all  covered  with  diamonds, 
at  the  procession  of  the  Bairam.  There,  a 
fine  hidy,  on  whose  slipper  I  had  trodden  by 
Mcident,  gave  me  the  grandest  of  fisticuffs, 
calling  me  giaour.  This  was  my  nearest  ap- 
proach to  intimacy  with  the  Turkish  beauties. 
At  Athens,  and  in  Asia,  I  saw  the  finest  mo- 
nmneots  in  the  world,  and  the  most  beautiful 
Qf  poenble)  landscapes.  The  drawback  con- 
sisted in  fieas  and  gnats  as  big  as  larks ;  so 
that  I  never  slept.  In  the  middle  of  all  this, 
I  have  grown  quite  old.  My  firman  gives  me 
hair  colour  of  turtle  dove :  a  pretty  oriental 
metaphor  to  say  ugly  things.  Picture  your 
friend  quite  grey.' 


They  manage  a  meeting  on  his  return,  and 
he  writes : — 

*  If  I  must  be  frank,  and  you  know  that  this 
defect  in  me  is  incorrigible,  I  will  own  that 
you  struck  me  as  much  improved  physically, 
not  at  all  morally ;  you  have  a  very  fine  com- 
plexion, and  admirable  hair,  which  I  looked 
at  more  than  your  cap,  which  probably  was 
worth  looking  at,  since  you  seemed  angry  at 
my  inability  to  appreciate  it.  But  I  could 
never  distinguish  lace  from  calico.  You  have 
always  the  ^pire  of  a  sylph,  and,  U^tse  as  I  am 
with  black  eyes,  I  never  saw  finer  at  Constan- 
tinople, nor  at  Smyrna. 

'  Now,  for  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  You 
have  continued  a  child  in  many  things,  and 
you  have  become  hypocritical  into  the  bar- 
gain. You  do  not  know  how  to  conceal  your 
first  impulses  ;  but  you  think  to  mend  mat- 
ters by  a  host  of  petty  expedients.  *  What  do 
you  gain  by  them  ?  Remember  this  great  and 
fine  maxim  of  Jonathan  Swift ;  "  That  a  lie  is 
too  good  a  thing  to  he  wastedy  This  magnani- 
mous sin  of  being  hard  to  yourself  will  cer- 
tainly carry  you  a  long  way,  and  a  few  years 
hence  you  win  find  yourself  as  happy  as  the 
Trappist,  who,  after  having  scourged  himself 
time  out  of  mind,  should  discover  some  fine 
morning  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Para- 
dise.' 

It  is  a  problem  d  la  Merim^  why  women 
will  forgive  any  but  really  compromising  re- 
flections on  their  morals,  sooner  than  the 
slightest  depreciatory  allusion  to  their  looks. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  used  to  say  that  he 
could  always  make  up  a  quarrel  between  two 
women  if  neither  had  called  the  other  ugly 
or  old.  It  would  seem  that  Merimee's  char- 
mer was  rather  pleased  than  the  contrary 
with  his  ringing  the  changes  on  her  false- 
hood, hypocrisy,  and  infernal  coquetry  (his 
favourite  phrase),  so  long  as  he  is  as  warm 
and  eloquent  as  ever  on  the  subject  of  the 
hair,  the  figure,  and  the  eyes.  In  this  same 
letter  he  traces  her  a  route  for  a  meditated 
tour  in  Italy : — 

*  It  is  possible  that  we  may  meet  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  temple  or  a  circus.  I  advise  you  to 
go  straight  to  Naples.  M.  Buonnici  will  take 
you  to  Pompeii.  You  will  go  to  Pflestum,  and 
you  will  think  of  me :  in  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, you  may  say  to  yourself  that  you 
have  seen  Greece.  From  Naples  you  will  go 
to  Rome,  where  you  will  pass  a  month  in  say- 
ing to  yourself  that  it  is  useless  to  see  every- 
thmg  because  you  will  return.  Then  you 
will  go  to  Florence,  where  you  will  remain  ten 
days.  Then  you  will  do  what  you  like.  .  . .. 
Probably  I  shall  then  be  at  Aries  or  Orange.  If 
you  stop  there  you  will  ask  for  me,  and  I  will 
explain  a  Greek  theatre  to  you,  which  will  not 
interest  you  much. 

*  You  have  promised  me  something  in  re- 
turn for  my  Turkish  looking-glass.  I  rely  re- 
ligiously on  your  recollection.  Ah  I  great 
news  !    The  first  Academician  who  dies  out 
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of  forty  will  be  the  cause  of  my  paying  thir- 
ty-nine visits  :  I  shall  pay  them  as  awkward- 
ly as  possible,  and  I  shall  doubtless  gain 
thirty-nine  enemies.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
exi)lain  to  you  the  pourquoi  of  this  fit  of  am- 
bition. Suffice  it  that  the  Academy  is  now 
my  blue  cachemire.' 

The  allusion  to  the  blue  caohemire  is  ex- 
plained in  the  next  letter:  *-4  propos  of 
your  blue  cachemire,  I  suspected  you  of  de- 
votion, because  devotion  in  1842  is  a  fashion 
like  the  blue  cachemires.  This  is  the  ana- 
logy which  you  did  not  catch :  it  is  clear 
enough,  however.'  Ilis  instructions  for 
reading  Homer  are  more  serious  and  detail- 
ed than  his  outline  of  the  Italian  tour ;  and 
the  mocking  tone  is  kept  under, ,  if  not  en- 
tirely subdued,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scholar  for  Qreek : — 

*  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  read  Homer  in 
Pope.  Head  the  translation  of  Dugas-Mont- 
bel :  it  is  the  only  readable  one.  If  you  had 
the  courage  to  brave  the  ridicule,  and  the 
time  to  spare,  you  would  take  the  Greek 
grammar  of  Planche  and  the  dictionary  of  the 
same.  You  would  read  the  grammar  for  a 
month  to  make  you  sleep.  It  would  not  fail 
in  this  effect.  At  the  end  of  two  months  you 
would  amuse  yourself  by  looking  out  in  the 
Greek  the  word  translated  (in  general)  lite- 
rally, enough  by  M.  Montbel :  two  months  af- 
terwards, you  would  easily  perceive  from  the 
embarrassment  of  his  phrase,  that  the  Greek 
says  something  different  from  what  the  trans- 
lator makes  it  say.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  you 
would  read  an  air ;  the  air  and  the  accompa- 
niment :  the  air  is  the  Greek,  the  accompani- 
ment the  translation.  It  is  possible  that  this 
would  give  you  the  wish  to  study  Greek  se- 
riously, and  you  would  have  admirable  things 
to  read.  But  I  suppose  you  with  neither 
dresses  to  occupy  you  nor  people  to  show  them 
to. 

*  Everything  in  Homer  is  remarkable.  The 
epithets,  so  strange  in  French,  are  admirably 
appropriate.  I  remember  his  calling  the  sea 
"  purple,"  apd  I  never  understood  this  word. 
Last  year  I  was  in  a  little  caique  on  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  going  to  Delphi.  The  sun  was 
setting.  As  soon  as  it  had  disappeared,  the 
sea  took  for  ten  minutes  a  magnificent  tint  of 
dark  violet.  This  requires  the  air,  the  sea, 
the  sun,  of  Greece.  I  hope  that  you  will 
never  become  artist  enough  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
covery that  Homer  was  a  great  painter.' 

A  little  farther  on  he  writes  out  for  her  a 
regular  course  of  Greek  reading : 

*  If  you  have  the  courage  to  read  history,  you 
will  be  charmed  with  Herodotus,  Polybius, 
and  Xenophon.  Herodotus  enchants  me.  I 
know  nothing  more  amusing.  Begin  with  the 
** Anabasis,"  or  "The  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  " :  take  a  map  of  Asia  and  follow 
these  ten  thousand  rogues  in  their  journey : 
it  is  Froissart  gigantesque.  Then  you  will 
read  Herodotus:  then  Polybius  and  Thucy- 


dides:  the  two  last  are  very  serious.  Next 
get  Theocritus  and  read  "  The  Syracusans."  I 
would  also  fain  recommend  Lucian,  who  is 
the  Greek  with  most  wit  (esprit),  or  rather 
most  of  our  wit ;  but  he  is  a  sad  rake,  and  I 
dare  not.  As  to  the  pronunciation,  if  you 
wish  I  will  send  you  a  page  that  I  had  written 
out  for  your  use,  which  will  teach  you  the 
best,  that  is,  the  pronunciation  of  the  modem 
Greeks.  That  of  the  schools  is  easier,  but  ab- 
surd. We  began  writing  to  each  other  en 
faisant  V esprit ;  then  we  have  done,  what  ?  I 
will  not  remind  you.  We  are  now  at  work  on 
erudition.' 

Whilst  pbiying  tutor  he  affects  towards 
his  pupil  the  same  tone  in  which  Cadenus 
speaks  of  Vanessa : 

*  He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve, 
But  understood  not  what  was  love. 

•  Her  conduct  might  have  made  him  styVd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child.' 

It  would  seem  that  the  Roman  classics  di- 
vided her  attention  with  the  Greek : 

*  You  have  done  well  not  to  speak  of  Ca- 
tullus. He  is  not  an  author  to  be  read  daring 
the  holy  week,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
passage  in  his  writings  which  it  is  impossible 
to  translate  into  French.  We  see  plainly 
enough  what  love  was  at  Rome  about  the  year 
60  before  j.c.  It  was.  however,  a  little  better 
than  love  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  women  were  already  something.  They 
made  men  commit  follies.  Their  power  has 
come,  not,  as  is  commonly  said,  from  Christi- 
anity, but  I  think  through  the  influence  which 
the  barbarians  of  the  North  exercised  over 
Roman  society.  The  Germans  had  exaltaticm. 
They  loved  the  soul.  The  Romans  loved  lit- 
tle but  the  body.  It  is  true  that  for  a  long 
time  women  had  no  souls.  They  still  have 
none  in  the  East,  and  it  is  a  great  pity.  Too 
know  how  two  souls  speak  to  one  another. 
But  yours  hardly  listens  to  mine.  I  am  glad 
you  value  the  verses  of  Musset.  and  you  vt 
right  in  comparing  him  to  Catullus.  Catullus 
wrote  his  native  tongue  better,  and  Musset 
has  the  fault  of  not  believing  in  the  soul  more 
than  Catullus,  whom  his  time  excused.  .  .  • 

*  Would  you  believe  that  a  Roman  could 
say  pretty  things,  and  could  be  tender?  I 
will  show  you  on  Monday  some  Latin  verses, 
which  you  will  translate  yourself,  and  which 
fit  in  like  wax  d  propos  of  our  ordinary  dis- 
putes.   You  will  see  that  antiquity  is  better 

than  your  Wilhelm  Meister.' 

• 

He  falls  ill,  and  asks  her  what  she  would 
say  if  he  became  (in  Homeric  phrase)  the 
guest  of  the  gloomy  Proserpine : 

*  I  should  be  delighted  if  you  were  sadden- 
ed by  it  for  a  fortnight.  Do  you  think  this 
an  extravagant  pretension  ?  I  pass  a  part  of 
my  nights  in  writing,  or  in  teanng  up  what  I 
have  written  the  night  before,  so  that  I  make 
small  progress.  What  I  am  doing  amuses  me, 
but  will  it  amuse  others  ?    I  believe  that  the 
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andents  were  more  amusing  than  \?e :  they 
had  not  such  mean  ends :  they  were  not  pre- 
occupied by  a  mass  of  silliness  (niai^me^)  like 
ua.  I  find  that  my  hero,  JuUus  Csesar,  was 
guilty  of  follies  (betises)  for  Cleopatra  at 
liftT-three,  and  forgot  all  for  her,  so  that  he  was 
^hin  an  ace  of  drowning  himself  actually 
and  figuratively.  What  man  of  our  genera- 
tion^ I  mean  amongst  the  statesmen,  is  not 
completely  case-hardened,  completely  insensi- 
ble, at  the  age  (forty)  at  which  he  can  aspire 
to  be  a  deputy  ?  I  should  like  to  show  the 
difference  of  that  world  from  ours,  but  how 
to  set  about  it.' 

He  must  have  set  about  it  by  a  different 
I'me  of  argument  and  illustration,  if  he  wish- 
ed to  produce  conviction.     There  have  been 
modem  Mark  Antonys,  if  not  Caesars,  who 
would  have  deemed  the  world  well  lost  for 
Cleopatara's     eyes.      M^rim^e    must    have 
known  an  eminent  French  statesman,  with  a 
character  for  austerity,  who  when  long  past 
forty  could  hardly  meet  a  very  celebrated 
lady  in  a  room  without  betraying  his  feel- 
ings by  a  flutter  or  a  flush ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  Gents's  *  Diary'  that  the  select  few  who 
bad  midertakeQ  the  settlement  of  Europe  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  quite  as  much 
occflpied  with  their  own  love  affairs  as  with' 
the  destinies  of  nations.* 

M^m^  tries  in  vain  to  pass  off  his  can- 
didature, for  the  Academy  with  an  air  of  un- 
concern. He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  re- 
sult, and  submits,  with  a  grimace,  to  the  (to 
him)  especially  repugnant  ceremonies  impos- 
ed by  it  It  is  the  inexorable  rule  for  the 
candidate  to  call  on  each  academician  for 
the  personal  solicitation  of  his  vote;  and 
«ome  of  these  compulsory  visits  have  given 
rise  to  amusing  and  characteristic  scenes. 

When  Victor  Hugo  called  on  Roycr-Col- 
lard,  he  was  received  with  a  bow  and  a  stare. 
*le  me  nomme  Victor  Hugo.'  'Connois 
pas.'  'Kauteur  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
^^'  *Je  ne  les  ai  jam^  lu.'  *Per- 
mcttez  raoi  de  vous  en  offrir  de^  exemplaires.' 
*Jene  lis  plus  les  livres  nouveaux.'  £xit 
Hugo  in  a  rage.  M6rim6e  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  reception. 

*I  find  people  very  polite,  quite  accustomed 
to  their  parts,  acting  them  very  seriously. 

•  ififept  12,  1814.—'  Went  to  Prince  Metter- 
i^ ;  long  conversation  with  him  not  (unhappily) 
<to  pablic  affairs,  bat  on  his  and  my  relations 
with  Madame  (the  Duchess)  de  Sagan.' 

8unda$f  Nov.  6. — *  Went  out  at  ten.  Conver- 
adons  of  different  kinds  with  Mettemich.  Re- 
turned at  mid-day.  CoantClam:  long  talk  with 
him  on  his  new  paeeion  for  Doroth^e  (Madame 
deP^rigord).' 

Friday,  Xlth.-^' YIbIX  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark— talked  an  hour  with  him.  Then  Met- 
temich: long  conversation,  constantly  turning 
more  on  the  confounded  women  than  on  busi- 
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Does  it  not  strike  you  as  ridiculous  to  say  to 
a  man :  "  Monsieur,  I  believe  myself  one  of 
the  forty  cleverest  men  of  France ;  I  am  as 
good  as  you,"  and  other  drolleries.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  translate  this  into  polite  and  varied 
language,  according  to  the  persons.' 

He  was  elected  on  the  14th  March,  1843, 
and  on  the  llth  ho  writes : — 

*  Why'do  you  weep  ?  The  forty  chairs  (/au- 
teuUs)  were  not  worth  one  little  tear,  I  am  worn 
out,  broken- dowUj  demoralised,  and  complete- 
ly "  out  of  my  wits."  Then,  Arsine  Quillot  Qus 
novel)  makes  a  palpable  Jiaseo,  and  excites 
the  indignation  of  all  the  so-called  virtuous 
■people,  and  particularly  the  women  of  fashion 
who  dance  the  polka  and  listen  to  the  ser- 
mons of  the  P^re  Havignan ;  they  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  I  act  like  the  monkeys  who  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  having  reached 
the  topmost  branch  make  grimaces  at  the 
world.  I  believe  I  have  lost  votes  by  this 
(so-called)  scandalous  story:  on  the  other 
side,  I  have  gained  some.' 

Her  tears  prove  the  warm  interest  he  had 
inspired  in  her,  despite  her  assumed  cold- 
ness. 

'Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less, 
But  keep  your  tears  for  me.' 

There  was  a  crisis  towards  the  end  of  the 
year : — 

'  It  is  evident  that  we  can  no  longer  meet 
without  quarrelling  horribly.  We  both  of  us 
desire  the  impossible :  you— that  I  should  be 
a  statue ;  I — that  you  should  cease  to  be  one. 
Every  fresh  proof  of  this  impossibility  (of 
which  at  bottom  we  have  never  doubted)  is 
cruel  for  both.  For  my  part,  I  regret  all  the 
pain  I  have  caused  you.  I  give  way  too  often 
to  impulses  of  absurd  anger :  as  well  get  an- 
gry with  ice  for  being  cold.' 

He  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  an 
archaeologist  by  his  *  Notes  of  Travel '  in  the 
South  and  West  of  France,  which  contained 
the  pith  of  his  official  Reports,  and  towards 
the  end  of  1843,  he  was  a  successful  candi- 
date for  admission  to  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. This  second  candidature  seems 
to  have  been  more  annoying  than  the  first : 

*  You  are  wrong  to  be  jealous  of  Inscrip- 
tions. My  self-love  is  to  a  certain  extent  en- 
gaged, as  in  a  game  of  chess  with  a  skilful 
adversary ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  loss 
or  gain  will  affect  me  a  quarter  as  much  as 
one  of  our  quarrels.  But  what  a  wretched 
calling  is  tliis  of  solicitor  !  Did  you  ever  see 
dogs  enter  the  hole  of  a  badger  ?  When  they 
have  any  experience,  they  have  an  appalling 
look  on  entering,  and  they  often  come  out 
faster  than  they  went  in,  for  he  is  a  most  dis- 
agreeable brute  to  visit,  is  your  badger.  I 
always  think  of  the  badger  when  about  to 
ring  the  bell  of  an  academician,  and,  as  seen 
"  in  the  mind's  eye,"  I  present  an  exact  like- 
ness of  the  dog.' 
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Early  in  1843  he  formed  one  of  a  dinner 
party,  given  by  an  academician  to  introduce 
Rachel  to  B^ranger.  After  dinner  B^ranger 
told  her  that  she  was  wrong  to  waste  her  ta- 
lent in  salons,  that  there  was  for  her  only 
one  veritable  public,  that  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais.  She  listened  with  an  assenting 
air,  and  to  show  how  much  she  had  benefit- 
ed by  the  advice,  played  the  first  act  of 
.  *  Esther.' 

*  Some  one  was  required  to  g^ve  her  the  re- 
plique,  and  she  caused  a  Racine  to  be  formal- 
ly presented  to  me  by  an  academician  who 
was  doing  the  duties  of  cieisheo,  I  rudely  re* 
plied  that  I  knew  nothing  about  verses,  and 
that  there  were  people  in  the  room  who,  be- 
ing in  that  line,  would  scan  them  much  bet- 
ter. Hugo  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
eyes ;  another  for  some  reason  or  other.  The 
master  of  the  house  devoted  himself.  Ima- 
gine Rachel  in  black,  between  a  piano  and  a 
tea-table,  with  a  door  behind  her,  preparing  a 
theatrical  effect  !  This  preparation  before 
our  eyes  was  very  amusing  and  very  fine :  it 
lasted  about  two  minutes,  then  she  began  — 

"  En^  toi,  chSre  filise  ?"  .  .  . 

The  confidant,  in  the  middle  of  his  reply,  lets 
fall  his  spectacles  and  his  book :  it  takes  him 
ten  minutes  to  recover  his  page  and  his  eyes. 
The  audience  see  that  Esther  is  ^ttingan^ry. 
She  resumes.  The  door  behind  opens :  it  is 
a  servant  coming  in.  He  is  signed  to  with- 
draw. He  makes  a  hurried  retreat,  and  can- 
not manage  to  shut  the  door.  The  said  door 
keeps  s^vinging  backwards  and  forwards,  ac- 
companying Rachel  with  a  melodious  and 
very  diverting  creak.  As  there  seemed  no 
end  to  this,  Mademoiselle  placed  her  hand  on 
her  heart  and  grew  faint,  but,  like  a  person 
accustomed  to  die  on  the  stage,  giving  time 
for  people  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

'  During  the  interlude,  Hugo  (Victor)  and 
M.  Tillers  came  to  words  on  the  subject  of 
Racine.  Hugo  said  that  Racine  was  un  petit 
esjjrit  and  Comeille  un  grand.  "You  say 
that,"  replied  Thiers,  "because  you  are  un 
grand  esprit;  you  are  the  Comeille — here 
Hugo  looked  the  picture  of  modesty — *  of  an 
epoch  of  which  Casimir  Delavigne  is  the  Ra- 
cine." You  may  guess  what  became  of  the 
modesty.  However,  the  faint  passes  off  and 
the  act  is  finished,  but  Jlaseheggiando,  One 
wlio  knows  Mademoiselle  well,  remarked: 
"  How  she  must  have  sworn  this  eveninff  on 
going  away."     The  remark  set  me  thinkmg.' 

A  still  more  mortifying  mishap  once  be- 
fell Mrs.  Siddons  in  a  drawing-room,  where 
•  she  was  acting  Constance  in  'King  John.' 

*  Here  I  and  sorrow  sit : 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it> 

Through  some  untoward  accident  in  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  instead  of  sink- 
ing gracefully  to  the  ground,  she  lost  her 
balance,   and  came  to  the  sitting  posture 


with  a  bump  that  shook  the  floor  and  fairlv : 
put  tragedy  to  flight.  \ 

In  November,   1845,  he  is  at  Madrid, 
which  he  finds  changed  for  the  worse  since 
his  last  visit  in  1840.     '  The  bulls  have  no, 
longer  any  heart,  and  the  men  are  not  much; 
better  than  the  bulls.'     Writing  again  from 
Madrid  in  October,  1853,  he  says: — 

'No  one  reads  at  Madrid.  I  have  asked 
myself  how  the  women  pass  their  time  vben 
they  arc  not  making  love,  and  I  find  no  plao- . 
sible  reply.  They  are  all  thinking  of  being 
empresses.  A  demoiselle  of  Granada  was  at 
the  play  when  she  heard  in  her  box  that  the 
Oomtesse  of  T6ba  was  to  marry  the  Emperor. 
She  rose  with  impetuosity,  exclaiming:  E% 
ese  pueblo^  no  hay  portenir  (In  this  country 
there  is  no  chance  of  rising).'  •  .  . 

The  marriage  of  the  Countess  de  Teba 
was  the  turning-point  in  his  life.  He  waa 
an  old  and  attached  friend  of  her  mollier, 
Madame  de  Montijo,  through  whom  he  w« 
named  senator,  and  became  an  habitual 
guest  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  at  the  Tni* 
leries,  Biarritz,  Compi^gne,  and  Fontabe- 
bleau.  Although  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
fact  in  these  letters,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  Emperor  in 
the  composition  of  the  *  Vie  de  C6sar.*  The 
drawback  to  the  advantages  of  his  new  po- 
sition was  the  estrangement  from  many  old 
friends :  the  majority  of  the  French  men  of 
letters,  and  especially  the  academiciaBs, 
having  proudly  held  aloof  from  the  dynasty 
to  the  last  The  consciousness  that  be  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust  will  go 
far  to  account  for  the  increasing  cynicism 
with  which  liis  letters  are  seasoned  as  we 
proceed.  lie  literally  spares  nobody.  From 
Madrid  again : — 

'  It  is  the  custom  here  to  offer  everytldng 
that  is  praised.  The  fair  friend  of  the  Prime 
Minister  sat  next  me  at  dinner  the  other  day 
She  is  1)€te  comme  un  choux,  and  very  fat.  She 
displayed  tolerably  fine  shoulders,  on  which 
rested  a  garland  with  beads  of  metal  or  glass. 
Not  knowing  what  to  say,  I  praised  both 
shoulders  and  beads,  and  she  replied :  Todo 
ese  d  la  disposician  de  F.' 

He  is  almost  always  in  his  caustic  mood 
during  his  visits  to  England.  Admitting 
that  there  was  something  grand  and  simple 
in  the  invention  and  execution  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  he  terms  it  perfectly  ridiculous  «8 
regards  art  and  taste ;  *  a  plaything  which 
costs  twenty-five  millions,  and  a  cage  m 
which  several  great  churches  might  waltz* 

*  The  last  days  I  passed  in  London  (Jal^j 
1854)  have  amused  and  interested  me.  I  have 
seen  and  associated  with  (tu  et  pratique)^ 
the  political  men.  I  have  attended  the  de- 
bates on  the  Supplies  in  the  Houses  of  Low* 
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<d  Commons,  and  all  the  renowned  orators 
re  spoken,  but  very  badly,  as  I  thought. 
istly,  I  have  eaten  an  excellent  dinner. 
They  give  excellent  dinners  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  I  recommend  them  to  you — ^you 
frho  are  gourmcmde.  I  have  brought  from 
Xondon  a  pair  of  garters,  which  come,  I  am  as- 
lured,  from  Borrin  (of  Paris).  I  do  not  know 
^th  what  Englishwomen  keep  up  their  stock- 
fags,  nor  how  they  procure  this  indispensable 
article,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  difficult 
•ffair,  and  very  trying  to  their  virtue.  The 
^pman  who  gate  me  these  garters  Uushed  up 
U  the  fyet.' 

Merim£e  has  here  fairly  outdone  the  Ger- 
maa  traveller  who,   describing  the  Boyle 
Fann  fete,  stated  that  only  the  wings  of  the 
chicken  were  placed  upon  the  refreshment- 
tables,  because  the  English  ladies  could  not 
bear  to  hear  of  the  leg  or  cuisse.    The  fact 
is,  Merim^e  saw  and  Knew  little  of  English 
society.    He  did  not  lay  himself  out  for  it. 
His  manners  were  reserved,  and  his  name 
was  not  one  of  those  which  create  a  sensa- 
tion in  a  iaion.     But  he  had  good  introduc- 
tions, and  was  taken  to  a  few  of  the  best 
Jiooses  by  his  friends ;  who  will  hardly  be 
pkmed  at  the  use  he  made  of  his  opportu- 
nities;— 

*  Edinbuiigh.  Doniclafl  Hotel, 
9iijiUlletl8&6. 

*I  am  going  with  a  Scotchman*  to  see  his 
chateau,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  where  we  shall 
stop  on  the  route,  which  he  promises  me  with 
abnndance  of  castles,  ruins,  landscape,  &c.  I 
bare  passed  three  days  at  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's m  an  immense  chateau  and  a  very  fine 
coontry.  .  .  .  All  over  this  chateau  are  pic- 
torea  by  great  masters,  magnificent  Greek  and 
Chinese  vases,  and  books  with  bindings  of 
the  greatest  amateurs  of  the  last  century.  All 
this  is  arranged  without  taste,  and  one  sees 
that  the  proprietor  derives  small  enjoyment 
IromiU 

^Inow  understand  why  the  French  are  so 
^y^  vh  request  in  foreign  countries.  They 
**k»  pains  to  be  amused,  and,  in  doing  so, 
amnse  others.  I  found  myself  the  most 
amusing  of  the  very  numerous  society  where 
wo  were,  and  I  had  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
sciousness of  hardly  being  so.' 

^'e  never  heard  before  that  the  French 
^^  Of  were  so  much  in  request.  A  cultivat- 
ed and  agreeable  Frenchman,  like  any  other 
cuItinUed  and  agreeable  foreigner,  would  be 
itt  bigh  request ;  but  unless  he  spoke  Eng- 
M  fluently  (which  is  rarely  the  case  with 
fWttdimen),  there  are  very  few  English 
ooontry  houses  in  which,  except  from  mo- 
^^es  of  politeness,  he  would  be  pressed  to 
prolong  his  stay.  Merira6e  could  be  a  most 
pleasing  companion  when  he  thought  fit; 

*  Tke  Rlflrht  Hon.   Edward  Ellioe :  printed 
^wiceovOT'EUn^.' 


and  he  does  himself  great  injustice  in  sup- 
posing that  he  owed  his  English  welcome  to 
an  all-pervading  sense  of  wearisomeness  or 
vacuity ; — 

*  London,  20th  July,  1856. 
*I  have  found  people  here  so  amiable,  so 
pressing,  so  overwhelming,  that  they  are  evi- 
dently much  bored.  Yesterday  I  saw  two  of 
my  former  beauties ;  the  one  has  become  asth- 
matic, and  the  other  methodist :  then  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  eight  or  ten  poets,  who 
struck  me  as  a  little  more  ridiculous  even 
than  ours.' 

Speaking  of  Edinburgh,  he  says : — 

• 

^  The  accent  of  all  the  natives  is  odious  to 
me.  The  women  are  in  general  very  ugly. 
The  country  demands  short  petticoats, 
and  they  conform  to  the  fashion,  and  to  the 
exigencies  of  th6  climate,  by  holding  up  their 
gowns,  with  both  hands,  a  foot  from  their 

Eetticoats,  showing  sinewy  legs  and  half- 
oots  of  rhinoceros  leather,  with  feet  to 
match.  I  am  shocked  at  the  proportion  of 
red-haired  women  whom  T  meet.  The  site  is 
charming,  and  the  weather  has  been  wann 
and  clear  for  two  days.' 

In  a  letter  dated  from  a  country  house, 
near  Glasgow,  August  8,  1856,  after  bearing* 
testimony  to  the  hospitality  with  which  he 
is  everywhere  received,  he  says : — 

*I  am  contracting  bad  tastes.  Arriving 
here  the  guest  of  poor  people  who  have  hard- 
ly more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  I 
thought  myself  neglected  on  finding  that  they 
gave  me  a  dinner  without  wind  instruments 
and  a  piper  in  grand  costume.* 

*I  passed  three  days  at  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane's,  in  driving  about  in  a  carriage 
in  his  park.  There  are  about  two  thousand 
deer,  besides  eight  or  ten  thousand  others  in 
his  forests  not  adjacent  to  the  chateau.  There 
are  also,  for  singularity's  sake,  at  which  every 
one  aims  here,  a  herd  of  American  bisons, 
very  fierce,  which  were  inclosed  in  a  peninsu- 
la, and  one  goes  to  see  through  the  clefts  of 
their  palisades.f  All  the  world  there,  marquis 
and  InsonSy  had  the  air  of  "being  bored.  I  beli  eve 
that  their  pleasure  (bisons  included  ?)  consists 
in  making  people  envious,  and  I  doubt 
whether  this  makes  up  for  the  flurry  they  are 
in  to  be  hotel-keepers  to  gentle  and  simple 

♦  At  Taymouth  Castle,  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  a  piper,  placed  behind  a 
recess,  played  during  the  first  course,  and  a  com- 
plete band  of  wind  instruments  daring  the  sec- 
ond ;  the  programme  of  the  music  being  placed 
by  the  side  of  each  plate  with  the  m^nu,  A  * 
Frenchwoman  who  heard  the  bagpipe  for  the 
first  time  at  Taymouth,  turned  to  her  neighbour 
with  a  cry :  *  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  est-oe  que 
cela  s'appelle  musique?'  The  domain  of  Tay 
mouth  is  so  large  tliat  it  would  require  seven- 
league  boots  to  walk  over  it  in  three  days. 

f  There  were  three  or  four  in  an  inclosure 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  river. 
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Among  all  this  luxury,  I  observe  from  time  to 
time  little  instances  of  stinginess  which 
amuse  me.' 

We  should  not  have  thought  it  possible 
for  even  a  cynical  Frenchman  to  carry  away 
such  an  impression  from  Taymouth  Castle  in 
1866.  There  could  hardly  be  more  magni- 
'  Jficent  hospitality,  or  a  grand  seigneur  more 
free  from  pretension,  assumption,  or  the  lit- 
tleness of  wishing  to  excite  envy,  than  the 
host.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  with 
a  blunt  rough  way  of  giving  expression  to 
it,  not  much  unlike  Lord  Melbourne's ;  and 
the  frequency  of  his  hearty  laugh  was  alone 
enough  to  refute  the  notion  of  his  being  an 
habitual  suflferer  from  ennui. 

That  Merim6e  should  see  little  beauty  in 
Highland  scenery  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  a  principle  of  sesthetics  inciden- 
tally laid  down  in  a  letter  from  Paris  in 
1843  :— 

*  What  did  you  think  of  the  fireworks  ?  I 
was  at  an  ambassador's  who  has  a  fine  gar- 
den, from  which  we  had  a  good  view.  The 
bouquet  was  fine.  It  must  be  very  superior  to 
A  volcano ;  for  art  is  always  much  finer  (plus 
beau)  than  nature.' 

The  man  who  thinks  a  bouquet  of  fireworks 
superior  to  an  eruption  of  ^tna  or  Vesuvius 
might,  with  equal  plausibility,  maintain 
that  the  Grandes  £aux  of  Versailles  are  finer 
than  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

Turning  back  a  little,  we  find  him  record- 
ing a  rather  remarkable  dinner  in  May, 
1650  :— 

'I dined  yesterday' with  a  bishop  and  a 
dean,  who  have  made  me  more  and  more  so- 
cialist. The  bishop  is  of  what  the  Germans 
call  the  rationalist  school :  he  does  not  even 
believe  what  he  preaches,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  his  black  silk  apron,  pockets  his 
fire  or  six  thousand  a  year,  and  passes  his 
.time  reading  Greek.' 

fiftlisbury  Cathedral  is  more  than  lost  up- 
on him:— 

'SalUbnry,  Saturday,  15th  June,  1860. 
''I. begin  to  have  enough  of  this  country.  I 
fim  tired  to  death  of  the  Perpendicular  archi- 
tecture and  the  manners,  equally  perpendicu- 
.  lar,  of  the  natives.  I  have  passed  two  days 
^at.C^mbridge  and  Oxford  with  the  reverends, 
and,  all  things  considered,  I  nrefer  the  capu- 
cins.  A  Fellow  had  the  insolence  to  ask  me 
to  dinner.  There  was  a  fish,  four  inches 
lon^,  in  a  great  silver  dish,  with  a  lamb  cut- 
let m  another.  AH  this  served  in  magnificent 
style,  with  potatoes  in  a  dish  of  sculptured 
wood.  But  never  was  I  so  hungry.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  hypocrisy  of  these  people. 
They  like  showing  foreigners  that  they  are 
abstinent  (sohres),  and,  eating  luncheon,  they 
do  not  dine. 

*  I  have  just  committed  a  blunder.    %  gave 


half-a-crown  to  a  man  in  black  who  showed 
me  over  the  cathedral,  and  then  I  asked  hin 
the  address  of  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  bad  a 
letter  from  the  Dean.  It  turned  out  that  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  himself.  He  looked 
foolish,  and  so  did  I :  but  he  kept  the  money. ^ 

The  man  was  obviously  the  beadle  or  ver- 
ger to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  with 
directions  to  show  the  foreign  gentleman 
over  the  cathedral. 

Although  he  always  speaks  well  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  he  is  no  sooner  set- 
tled in  an  Imperial  residence  than  he  wishes 
to  get  away.     In  November,  1868 — 

*  We  shall  be  detained  another  day  at  Com- 
pi^gne.  Instead  of  Thursday  it  is  Friday  that 
we  return,  on  account  of  a  comedy  of  Octave 
Feuillot  that  is  to  be  acted  on  Thursday.  I 
hope  this  will  be  the  last  delay.  I  ani^  more- 
over, ill.  One  cannot  sleep  in  this  place. 
One  passes  the  time  in  freezing  or  roasting, 
and  this  has  given  me  an  irntation  of  the 
chest,  which  exhausts  me.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  a  more  amiable  host  or  anaore 
gracious  hostess.  Most  of  the  guests  took 
their  departure  yesterday,  and  we  are  left  en 
petite  comite^  that  is  to  say,  we  are  but  thirty 
or  forty  at  table.' 

Besides  giving  his  Imperial  host  the  aid 
of  his  classic  lore,  his  varied  talents,  espe- 
cially as  a  writer  of  fiction,  were  frequently 
laid  under  contribution  f  oi;  the  amusement  of 
the  company. 

*  We  have  here  (Compidgne)  Mademoiselle 
-,  a  fine  sprig  of  a  girl,  five  feet  six  high. 


with  all  the  pretty  manner  of  a  grisette,  and 
a  mixture  of  ease  and  unaffected  timidity, 
sometimes  very  amusing.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained lest  the  second  part  of  a  charade 
should  not  correspond  with  the  beginning 
(a  beginning  of  which  I  was  the  author).  **  It 
will  go  off  very  well,"  said  she :  "  we  shall 
show  our  legs  in  the  ballet,  and  that  will 
make  up  for  all." — N.B.,  her  legs  are  like  two 
flageolets,  and  her  feet  are  far  from  aristocra- 
tic' 

More  than  one  of  his  short  novels  arose 
out  of  discussions  in  the  Imperial  circle,  and 
was  read  over  to  them  by  way  of  testing  its 
probable  success  with  the  public. 

'  Being  at  Biarritz  (in  1866),  a  discussion  one 
day  arose  as  to  the  difficult  situations  in 
which  one  might  be  placed,  as,  for  example, 
Kodrigo  (in  the  Cwf),  between  his  papa  and 
Chim^ne,  or  Mademoiselle  Camille  between 
her  brother  and  her  Onriatius.  The  same 
night,  having  drunk  some  over-strong  tea.  I 
wrote  fifteen  pages  on  a  situation  of  this 
kind.  The  thing  is  perfectly  moral  au  /ond^ 
but  there  are  details  which  might  be  disap- 
proved by  Monseigneur  Dupanloup.  There  is 
also  a  necessary  begging  of  principle  from  the 
commencement  of  the  narrative :  two  persons 
of  different  sexes  go  together  to  an  hotel ; 
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thk  Mf^s  never  seen,  but  this  was  necessary  to 
lie;  and,  in  their  vicinity,  something  very 
strange  occurs.  It  is  not,  I  think,  the  worst 
ilting  I  ever  wrote,  although  it  was  written 
reiy  hastily.  I  read  it  to  the  lady  of  the 
house  (the  Empress).  There  was  then  at 
Biarritz  the  Grand-Duchess  Marie,  the 
daagbter  of  Nicholas,  to  whom  I  had  been 
prei^nted  some  years  since.  We  have  renew- 
ed oar  acquaintance.  Shortly  after  my  read- 
ing, I  received  a  visit  from  a  policeman,  pro- 
le»ing  to  be  sent  by  the  Grand-Bucbess. 
•*Trhat  do  you  want?"  "I  come  on  the 
part  of  her  Imperial  Highness  to  beg  you 
to  wait  on  her  this  evening  with  your 
romance."  "  What  romance  ?"  "  That  which 
fou  re^  the  other  evening  to  the  Empress." 

*  I  replied  that  I  had  the  honour  to  oe  the 
jester  of  Her  Majesty,  and  that  I  could  not 
work  abroad  without  her  leave ;  and  I  hurried 
to  tell  her  what  had  passed    I  expected  that 
the  least  result  would  be  a  war  with  Russia, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  mortified  that  not  only 
was  I  authorised  but  entreated  to  wait  on  the 
Orand-Duchess,  to  whom  the  policeman  had 
been  assigned  as  factotum.    However,  to  com- 
fort myself,  I  wrote  the  Duchess  a  letter  in  a 
snfficiently  becoming  tone,  and  announced  my 
visit.    I  was  on  my  way  to  carry  my  letter  to 
kr  hotel :  the  wind  was  high,  and  in  a  little 
side  street  I  met  a  woman  who  was  in. danger 
^  being  blown  into  the  sea  by  her  petticoats 
(the  wind  having  got  under  them),  and  who 
was  in  the  greatest  embarrassment,  blinded 
9nd  confused  by  the  noise  of  the  crinoline  and 
— 4:he  consequences.    I  ran  to  her  assistance ; 
I  had.  much  difficulty  in  aiding  her  effectual- 
Ij,  and  then  only  did  I  recognise  the  Grand- 
Bnohesa.    The  wind  spared  her  some  little 
epigrams.   Besides,  she  played  the  good  prin- 
cess with  me,  and  gave  me  excellent  tea  and 
cigarettes,  for,  like  almost  all  the  Russian  la- 
dies, she  smokes.' 

The  romance  he  read  to  these  august  la- 
dies, was  *  La  Chianibre  Bleue,*  •afterwards 
poblisiied  in  a  Review,  and  included  in  his 

*  Dermercs  Nouvelles.'  A  young  couple,  just 
anired  from  Paris,  occupy  the  apartment  of 
iioooor,  called  La  Chambre  Bleue,  in  an  hotel. 
lotiieBext  room,  separated  only  by  a  wood- 
en partition  with  folding  doors,  is  an  English- 
inanf  their  fellow-traveller  on  the  railway,  who 
had  been  exhibiting  a  roll  of  bank-notes  and 
had  quarrelled  in  their  hearing  with  an  ill- 
looking  nephew,  after  threatening  to  cut  him 
off  with  a  shilling.  The  Englishman  calls  for 
%  bottle  of  port  *  I  told  him  we  had  none,' 
»ys>the  maid.  *  You  are  a  fool,'  pays  the 
iaodiord*  *  We  have  every  sort  of  wine.  I 
•ill  soon  find  some  pojrt  for  him !  Bring  me 
Uie  bottle  of  ratafia,  a  bottle  of  fifteen  sous 
wine,  and  a  carafe  of  brandy.'  This  com- 
JKysition  was  so  successful,  that  the  last  arti- 
calate  sound  heard  in  the  hotel  before  the 
couple  retired  to  rest,  was  the  Englishman  I 


exclaiming:     'Waiter,   bring    mo    another 
bottle  of  the  same  port.' 

*  The  night-candle  burning  on  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  blue  chamber  was  more  than 
half -consumed,  when,  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Englishman  hitherto  silent,  a  strange  sound 
was  heard,  such  as  a  heavy  body  might  pro- 
duce in  falling.  To  this  noise  was  added  s 
sort  of  crack  no  less  strange,  followed  by  a 
stifled  cry  and  some  indistinct  words,  resem- 
bling an  imprecation.  The  two  young  occu- 
pants of  the  blue  chatnber  started.  They  had 
probably  been  suddenly  awakened.  This 
noise,  for  which  they  were  unable  to  account, 
had  made  a  sinister  impression  on  both. . 

^^*It  is  our  Englishman  dreaming,'*  said 
L6on,  with  a  forced  smile. 

*  Two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  a  door 
was  opened  in  the  corridor,  cautiously  as  it 
seemed :  then  it  was  shut  very  gently.  They 
heard  slow  and  unsteady  steps,  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance,  sought  to  escape  no- 
tice. 

* "  Confounded  inn  !"  exclaimed  L^n. 
"  Ah,  iji  IS  a  paradise,"  replied  the  young  wo- 
man, letting  her  head  drop  on  Leon's  shoul- 
der :  "I  am  io  sleepy:"  she  sighed,  and  fell 
asleep  again  immediately.  Not  so  L6on,  who 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  uncle  with  the 
bank-notes,  the  nephew  coveting  them,  and 
that  death-sounding  blow,  like  the  blow  of  a 
club  on  a  bald  skull,  that  stifled  cry,  that 
frightful  oath,  and  the  muffled  steps  after- 
wards. That  nephew  had  the  look  of  the  as- 
sassin.' 

*  While  these  things  were  passing  through 
his  mind,  L^on  had  his  eyes  mecl^anically  fix- 
ed on  the  door  of  communication  between 
the  blue  room  and  the  Englishman's.  There 
was  an  intervening  space  of  half-an-inch  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  floor.  AH  at  once,  in 
this  space,  appeared  something  like  a  dark 
shining  line,  moving  slowly  in  the  direction 
of  a  little  blue  satin  slipper,  thrown  careless- 
ly near  this  door.  Was  it  some  insect  like  a 
centipede  ?  No,  it  is  not  an  insect.  It  has 
no  determinate  form.  Two  or  three  similar 
lines  have  penetrated  into  the  room,  with  an 
accelerated  movement  owing  to  the  slope  of 
the  floor.  They  advance  rapidly ;  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  little  slipper.  No  more 
room  for  doubt  I  It  is  a  liquid,  and  this  li- 
quid— ^the  colour  was  now  distinctly  visible 
by  the  light  of  the  candle — ^it  was  blood.' 

• 
What  was  L^on  to  do  under  these  circum- 
stances ? ,  His  obvious  duty  was  to  rush  to 
the  aid  of  the  Englishman,  who  might  be 
yet  living,  or,  at  all  events,  to  ring  the  bell 
and  call  up  the  people  of  the  hotel. 

*  To  this  I  reply,  first,  that  in  French  hotels 
the  bell-handles  are  there  for  the  sake  of  or- 
nament, and  the  ropes  are  not  in  correspon- 
dence with  any  metallic  apparatus.  I  will 
add  firmly,  but  respectfully,  that  if  it  be 
wrong  to  let' an  Englishman  die  close  to  you, 
it  is  not  praiseworthy  to  sacrifice  to  him  a 
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woman  who  is  sleeping  with  her  head  upon 
your  shoulder.  What  would  have  happened 
If  L6on  had  given  the  alarm?  The  gen- 
darmes, the  procureur-imp^rial  and  his  clerk, 
would  have  arrived  forthwith.  Before  asking 
what  he  hod  seen  or  heard,  these  gentlemen 
are  by  profession  so  curious  that  they  would 
have  begun  by  saying  to  him :  **  What  is  your 
name  ?  Your  papers  ?  And  the  lady  ?  How 
came  you  to  be  together  in  the  blue-room? 
You  will  have  to  appear  to  the  assizes  to  say 
that  on  such  a  day  of  the  month,  or  such  an 
hour  of  the  night,  you  were  witnesses  of  such 
a  fact,"  &c.  &c.' 

What  appeared  to  him  the  most  prudent, 
if  the  most  selfish,  course  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  to  lie  still  till  daybreak,  then 
frankly  explain  to  his  fair  friend  the  compro- 
mising nature  of  their  position,  and  leave  for 
Paris  by  the  first  train  before  the  discovery 
of  the  catastrophe.  It  has  been  guessed 
long  since  by  the  practised  novel  reader. 
The  couple  are  hurrying  away  without  their 
breakfast,  when  the  chambermaid  ia  heard 
calling  to  the  waiter :  *  Make  hast^  with  the 
hot-water  for  milord's  tea.  And  bring  a 
sponge ;  he  has  broken  the  bottle,  and  his 
whole  room  is  flooded  with  his  port' 

Several  of  the  letters  relate  to  the  concep- 
tion, progress  and  completion  of  another 
romance,  originating  much  in  the  same 
manner  and  similarly  composed  as  an  experi- 
ment On  the  5th  of  August,  1869,  he 
writes : 

*  At  Saint-Cloud,  I  have  read  Lohyt^  before 
a  very  select  audience,  comprising  several 
demoiselles,  who  have  seen  no  wrong  so  far  as 
I  could  discover.  This  has  encouraged  me  to 
make*a  present  of  it  to  the  Bevue^  since  it 
causes  no  scandal.' 

Either  dame  or  demoiselle  most  be  gifted 
with  a  very  lively  imagination  to  be  scanda- 
lised by  this  story  in  the  polished  and  cor- 
rected shape  in  which  it  eventually  appeared 
in  print  The  story  is  supposed  to  uq  told 
by  a  savant^  to  whom  the  doctor,  in  atten- 
dance on  an  insane  Lithuanian  lady  of  rank, 
relates  the  cause  of  her  insanity : — 

• 

*  She  has  been  insane  for  more  than  twenty- 
seven  years,  having  gone  mad  from  fear. 
Two  or  three  days  alter  her  marriage  with  the 
deceased  count,  the  father  of  our  Jiost,  she 
goes  with  him  to  the  chasse.  She  remains  be- 
hind or  outstrips  the  sportsmen — I  do  not 
know  which.  Never  mind!  all  of  a  sudden 
the  countess's  little  Cossack,  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, gallops  up  to  the  count  *' Master,  a 
bear  is  carrying  off  my  mistress."  "  Where  f 
"  This  way."  They  all  hurry  to  the  place  in- 
dicated :  no  countess.  On  one  side  her  stran- 
gled horse :  on  the  other  her  pelisse  in  shreds. 
They  search,  they  beat  the  cover  in  all  direc- 

*  The  Lithuanian  word  for  'bear. ' 


tions.  At  last,  a  sportsman  exclaims:  "  Tbere 
is  the  bear !"  In  fact,  the  bear  was  seen  tra- 
versing a  glade,  still  dragging  the  coontesR,  no 
doubt  to  devour  her  at  his  leisure  in  his  den, 
for  these  animals  are  epicures  in  their  wif . 
They  like,  like  the  monks,  to  dine  quietly. 
Having  been  married  but  two  days,  the  count 
was  very  chivalrous  :  he  wanted  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  bear,  hunting-knife  in  hand,  bnt,  nj 
dear  sir,  a  Lithuanian  bear  does  not  let  bu 
throat  be  cut  like  a  deer.  Fortunately,  the 
gun-bearer  of  the  count,  an  idle  vagaboDd,  too 
drunk  that  day  to  distinguish  a  rabbit  from  i 
stag,  fires  his  rifle  a  hundred  paces  off  widi- 
out  caring  whether  he  hit  the  beast  or  tne  wo- 
man. 

*  "  And  he  killed  the  bear  ?" 

*  Dead  upon  the  spot  It  is  only  drunkard 
who  make  such  shots  as  that  The  coon- 
tess  was  badly  scratched,  without  consdooS' 
ness,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  with  t  leg  bro- 
ken. She  comes  to  herself ;  but  her  reisoD 
was  gone.  She  is  taken  to  St  Petersbm^ 
Qrand  consultation:  four  doctors  covert 
with  orders.  They  declare:  "The  countess 
is  with  child ;  it  is  probable  that  her  dcKTerj 
will  bring  about  a  favourable  crisis."  Nine 
months  afterwards,  the  countess  is  brougfat  to 
bed  of  a  well-formed  boy :  but  the  favounble 
crisis?  Nothing  of  the  kind-  The  count 
shows  her  her  son.  That  never  fails  in  ro- 
mances. **  Kill  him  I  kill  the  monster  I*  wis 
her  exclamation:  it  was  as  much  as  tbej 
could  do  to  prevent  her  from  twisting  his  ned. 
From  that  time  to  this,  alternations  of  stupid 
and  raving  insanity.' 

The  young  count,  when  we  are  intro- 
duced to  him,  is  a  handsome  and  bigUj 
accomplished  man  of  twenty-six,  but  be  b» 
odd,  eccentric  habits,  and  no  dog  or  horse 
sees  him  for  the  first  time  without  shoving 
symptoms  of  fear.  He  has  also  a  ctm(HW 
hunting  adventure,  which  ends  very  (fi^** 
rently  from  his  mother's.  Thbalsois^ 
lated  by  tfie  doctor  : — 

*  "  Not  a  year  ago  he  found  himself  cxKtiy 
in  the  same  position,  and,  thanks  to  his  »^^ 
froid^  had  a  wonderful  escape."  "  From  Je 
chiws  of  a  bear  V  **  Of  a  she  bear,  and  ftc 
largest  that  had  been  seen  a  long  time.  Tbe 
count  attacked  her  spear  in  hand.  But,  witb  i 
back-hand  blow  of  her  paw,  she  turned  asJde 
the  spear,  then  seized  the  count  and  threw  him 
on  the  ground  as  easily  as  I  could  •  upset  tn^ 
bottle.  He  cunningly  pretended  to  be  deao- 
The  bear  smelt  him  all  over,  and  "ds^^.  ^ 
tearing  him  to  pieces  licked  his  face.  He  nia 
the  presence  of  mind  not  to  stir,  and  she  wient 
her  way.  The  bear  believed  him  to  be  deao. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  say  that  these  animaw 
never  eat  dead  bodies.  We  must  beh'ere  i^ 
and  abstain  from  trying  the  experiment  in  our 
own  persons. " ' 

We  pass  over  the  details  to  arrive  at  the 
denouement.  The  count  is  about  to  be  rm- 
ried  to  a  beautiful  girl,  whom,  according  w 
the  custom  of  the  country,  he  brings  on  tne 
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day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  from  her  own 
kmsc  to  Lis  chateau,  where  a  distinguished 
compatij  are  assemhled.  As  the  carriage 
and  four  dashes  up  to  the  door  the  horses 
take  fright ;  the  oride  utters  a  cry ;  when 
the  "bridegroom,  who  has  sprang  out,  seizes 
her  in  his  arms,  and  carries  her  up  the  steps. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  woman,  of  tall  stature, 
pale,  worn,  her  dress  in  disorder,  her  hair 
dishevelled,  and  all  her  features  contracted 
by  fear,  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
without  anyone  knowing  wnere  she  came 
from.  *The  bear,'  she  cried,  in  the  most 
piercing  tones,  *the  bear  I  Bring  guns. 
He  is  carrying  off  a  woman.  Kill  him. 
Fire !  fire ! '  It  was  the  countess,  who  had 
escaped  in  the  confusion  from  the  persons 
who  had  charge  of  her. 

'  It  was  a  very  painful  scene.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  take  her  away  despite  her  cries  and 
htt  resistance.  Many  of  the  guests  were  not 
awue  of  her  malady.  Explanations  were  re- 
<|iured.    They    conversed  for  some  time  in 

wbispere.    Every  face  was  saddened.     "Bad 

omen,"  said  the  superstitious;   and  they  are 

veiy  numerous  in  Lithuania.' 

Thej  gradually  recovered  their  spirits: 
tke  wedding  banquet  was-  in  the  first  style 
of  Lithuanian  hospitality  ;    and  the  relator 
was  one  of  the  very  few  who  went  sober  to 
bed,  and  fell  asleep.     He  awoke  as  the  cas- 
tle clock  was  striking  three,  and  was  looking 
aboatfor  his  matchbox,  when  an  opaque 
body,  very  large,  passes  before  his  window, 
and  falls  with  a  dead  thump  into  the  garden* 
His  first  impression  was  that  it  was  a  man, 
a  (Inmkard  who  had  fallen  from  an  upper 
window.     He  opened  his  own  and  looked 
oat,  but  saw  nothing.     On  his  coming  down 
rather  late  next  morning  to  the  salon^  he 
found  that  neither  the  count  nor  countess 
had  appeared.     The  assembled  guests,  who 
b^snby  making  jokes  on  their  laziness,  at 
length  became    seriously    alarmed.     The 
vdUi  it  chambre  of  the  count  had  knocked 
several  times  at  the  door  of  his  room  with- 
oatany  notice  being  taken. 

*We  consulted  together.  Madame  Dowg- 
hiello  (the  bride's  aunt),  the  doctor  and  my- 
self. The  alarm  of  the  valet  had  proved 
catching.  We  all  three  went  up  with  him. 
Before  the  door  we  found  the  femme  de  cham- 
Ire  of  the  young  countess  in  a  fright,  vowing 
that  some  misfortune  must  have  happened, 
for  the  window  of  madame  was  wide  open.  I 
remembered  with  alarm  this  heavy  body  fall- 
ing before  my  window.  We  knocked  loudly. 
No  reply.  At  last,  the  valet  brought  a  bar  of 
irtm,  and  we  broke  open  the  door.  No  I  I 
have  not  the  courage  to  describe  the  spectacle 
that  met  our  view.  The  young  countess  was 
stretched  dead  upon  the  bed,  the  face  horribly 
laeerated,  the  throat  open,    inundated    with 


blood.     The  count  had   disappeared,  and  no 
one  has  since  heard  of  him. 

*  The  doctor  examined  the  horrible *woutid 
of  the  young  woman. 

^**It  is  not  a  steel  blade,*'  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  has  made  this  wound.    It  is  a  hite .'"  * 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  charm 
of  Merim^e's  stories  consists  in  the  style, 
the  idiomatic  language,  the  latent  humour, 
the  playful  fancy,  and  the  fine,  hardly  per- 
ceptible, touches  of  irony  interspersed.  It 
is  therefore  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
them  in  abridgment  or  translation. 

On  the  24£h  October,  1860,  he  writes 
from  Paris : — 

*  I  went  to  St  Cloud  yesterday,  where  I 
dined  almost  tete-^-tete  with  the  Emperor,  the 
Empress,  and  "  Monsieur  fils,"  as  they  say  at 
Lyon :  all  in  excellent  health  and  good  hu- 
mour. I  talked  a  long  time  with  the  Emperor, 
especially  on  ancient  history  and  Csdsar.  He 
astonishes  me  by  the  ease  with  which  he  com- 
prehends things  of  erudition,  for  which  he  has 
recently  enough  contracted  itxe  taste.* 

*  The  Empress  told  me  some  curious  anec^ 
dotes  of  her  joximey  to  Corsica.  The  bishop 
spoke  to  her  of  a  bandit  named  Bosio,  whose 
story  has  the  air  of  having  been  copied  from 
Colomba,  He  is  a  thoroughly  honest  youth, 
whom  the  counsels  of  a  woman  have  driven  to 
commit  two  or  three  little  murders.  He  is 
pursued  for  several  months,  but  uselessly. 
Women  and  children  suspected  of  carrying 
him  food  are  thrown  into  prison,  biit  impossi- 
ble to  lay  hands  on  him.  No  one  hnowa  where 
Tie  18.  Her  Majesty,  who  has  read  the  ro- 
mance you  wot  of,  felt  interested  in  this  man, 
and  said  she  should  be  very  glad  if  he  could 
be  induced  to  leave  the  island  and  go  to  Africa 
or  elsewhere,  where  he  might  be^me  a  good 
soldier  and  an  honest  man.  '^  Ah,  Madame,'' 
said  the  bishop,  **  will  you  allow  me  to  tell 
him  this  ?"  "  How,  Monseigneur,  you  know 
where  he  is  ?" 

*  Rule  general :  the  veriest  rogue  in  Corsica 
is  always  related  to  the  honestest  man.  What 
greatly  surprised  them  is  that  they  (the  Impe- 
rial party)  were  asked  a  prodigious  number  of 
grd^  but  not  a  sou:  so  that  the  Empress 
returned  full  of  enthusiasm.' 

In  his  charming  novel,  *  Colomba,'  much 
of  the  plot  turns  on  the  secret  understand- 
ing that  is  kept  up  between  the  bandits  and 
their  hereditary  chief. 

'The  meeting  at  Warsaw  (he  continues)  is 
a  failmre.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  invited 
himself,  and  was  received  with  the  politeness 
observed  towards  the  indlscreei  Nothing  se- 
rious was  done  there.  The  pretension  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  to  establish  that  if 
Austria  had  the  incubus  of  Hungary,  Russia 
had  Poland,  to  which  Gortschakoff  replied: 
*^  You  have  eleven  millions  of  Hungarians,  and 
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you  are  three  millions  of  Gennans.  We  are 
fort^  millions  of  Russians,  and  haye  no  need 
of  help  to  keep  six  millions  of  Poles  in  order,*' 
Consequently  no  mutual  assurance.' 

He  rarely  comes  in  contact  with  a  cele- 
brity, especially  an  academician,  without  a 
sneer.     Writing  from  Cannes : — 

*  I  haye  been  in  the  company  and  the  yici- 
nity  of  M.  Cousin,  who  has  come  to  cure  him- 
self of  a  complaint  in  the  eyes,  and  who  talks 
like  a  one-eyed  magpie,  eats  like  an  ogre,  and 
is  surprised  at  not  getting  well  under  this 
beautiful  sky  which  he  sees  for  the  fijrst  time. 
He  is,  moreover,  venr  amusing;  for  he  has 
the  quality  of  talking  his  best  for  all  the  world. 
I  beUeye  that  when  ne  is  alone  with  his  servant 
he  talks  with  him  as  with  the  most  coquettish 
Orleanist  or  Legitimist  duches&  The  Can- 
nites  pur  sang  do  ;aot  know  what  to  make  of 
him,  and  you  may  fancy  how  they  look. upon 
being  tojd  that  this  man  who  talks  on  every 
subject,  and  talks  well  on  every  subject,  has 
translated  Plato  and  is  the  lover  x>f  Madame  de 
Longueville.  His  only  defect  is  not  knowing 
when  to  stop  talking.' 

Almost  the  only  man  of  mark  who  passes 
through  the  ordeal  unscathed  is  Prince  Bis- 
marck, whom  he  met  (October,  1866)  at 
^iarritz : — 

^Another  personage,  M.  de  Bismarck,  has 
pleased  me  more.  He  is  a  tall  German,  very 
polite,  who  is  far  from  naY-  He  has  an  air 
absolutely  devoid  of  Oemuth  but  full  of  esprit 
He ,  has  made  a  conquest  of  me.  He  has 
brought  with  him  a  wife  with  the  largest  feet 
in  Germany,  and  a  daughter  who  walks  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  mother.' 

From  Cannes,  16th  December,  1867 : 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  of  the  policy  of  M* 
Olivier  and  tutU  quanti.  In  vain  do  they  turn 
their  phrases  very  elegantly,  and  affirm  that 
they  are  profoundly  convinced. .  They  seem  to 
me  second-rate  actors,  who  play  the  first  parts 
in  a  manner  that  can  deceive  nobody.  We  are 
daily  growing  less  and  less.  The  only  real 
great  man  is  M.  de  Bismarck. 

*■  Apropos,  might  St  be  true  that  he  spent 
some  of  his  secret  service  money  (in  Paris)  ? 
J  hold  the  purchase  of  the  journals  to  be  high- 
ly probable.  But,  as  M.  de  Bismarck  will  not 
send  bus  receipts  to  M.  de  Kerv^an,  I  sup- 
pose these  gentlemen  will  come  off  with  hon- 
our.' 

It  did  not  require  his  confirmed  habit  o£ 
turning  the  worst  side  outwards  to  discern 
symptoms  of  national  degeneracy  and  de- 
cline in  June,  1869 ;  when  he  writes  from 
Paris: 

*  I  feel  sure  that  we  are  about  to  have,  in 
words  and  actions,  enormities  for  which  there 
will  not  be  roasted  i^ples  enough.  Alasl 
things  may  end  in  harder  projectiles.  What 
a  misfortune  that  the  modem  mind  is  «o  flat 


(plat)  1  Do  you  believe  that  it  was  ever  so 
much  so  ?  Doubtless,  there  have  been  ages 
when  people  were  more  ignorant,  more  bamr- 
ous,'  more  absiu'd ;  but  there  were  here  and 
there  some  great  geniuses  to  compensate  ;  while 
now-a-days,  it  strikes  me,  there  is  a  very  low 
level  of  all  intellects.' 

November  11, 1869,  from  Cannes: — 

•  I  breakfasted  yesterday  at  Nice  with  M. 
Thiers,  who  is  greatiy  changed  physically  since 
the  death  of  Madame  Dosne,  and  not  at  all 
morally,  so  far  as  I  saw.  ...  In  pditics 
I  found  him  still  more  changed :  he  has  becone 
reasonable,  at  seeing  this  immense  madness 
that  has  taJ^cn  possession  of  this  country,  and 
he  is  preparing  to  combat  it,  as  he  did  in  1849. 
I  fear  he  deceives  himself  a  little  as  to  his 
strength.  It  is  much  easier  to  burst  the  btgs 
of  ^olus  than  to  mend  them  and  make  them 
air-tight 

*  It  seems  probable  that  we  are  coming  to  a 
fight:  the  chassepot  i$  all  powerful,  and  can 
give  the  populace  of  Paris  an  historic  lesson,  as 
General  Changamier  remarked ;  but  will  it  be 
used  i  propoB  f  Personal  government  has  be- 
come impossible,  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, without  good  faith,  without  honesty,  and 
without  men  of  capacity,  appears  to  me  not  less 
impossible.  In  a  word,  the  future,  and  I  idgfat 
say  the  present,  are  to  my  thinking  as  gloomy 
as  they  well  can  be.' 

In  January  1870  ho  writes  from  Cannes 
that,  worse  than  having  no  appetite,  be  has 
a  horror  of  every  kind  of  nutriment ;  tbat 
he  cannot  read,  nor  at  times  discern  what  is 
before  his  eyes:  *Such,  dear  friend,  is  tbe 
situation  in  which  I  find  myBelf.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  it  is  a  slow  and  very  painful  death 
which  is  approaching.  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  to  it.'  His  mode  of  life,  on  his  retnni 
to  Cannes  in  the  following  autumn  with  tbe 
intention  of  wintering  there  as  usual,  is  (i^ 
scribed  by  M*  Taine.  His  main,  almost  ex- 
clusive, object,  was  necessarily  his  heahb. 
The  practice  of  archery  had  been  prescribed 
to  him  as  an  exercise,  and  he  was  fond  of 
sketching.  Daily,  therefore,  when  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  he  might  be  seen  walking 
silently  toward  some  preappointed  ground, 
in  company  with  two  elderly  EngHsbwonieDt 
one  of  whom  carried  hb  drawing-box,  and 
the  other  his  bow  and  arrows.*  By  way  of 
varying  the  programme  he  sometimes  made 
an  expedition  to  a  cottage,  half  a  league  off, 
to  feed  a  cat,  or  amused  himself  vdih.  catch- 

* '  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  there  were  foniid 
with  him  two  elderly  English  ladies  to  whom 
he  spoke  little,  and  for  whom  he  did  not  app«^ 
to  care  much ;  one  of  my  friends  saw  bim  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  hecaose  one  of  them  waalll 
(Taine).  They  were  friends  of  his  mother,  wh» 
endeavoured  to  supply  her  place  by  looking  aA^r 
his  domestic  arrangements.  She  did  not  die  m 
he  was  near  fifty. 
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ing  flies  for  a  pet  lizard.  *Wlien  tlie  rail- 
way bronght  him  a  friend,  he  lighted  up, 
and  his  conversation  became  charming.  But 
happiness  was  wanting ;  he  saw  the  future 
m  faJack,  pretty  nearly  as  we  have  it  at  this 
day ;  before  closing  his  eyes,  he  had  the 
pain  of  witnessing  the  complete  downfall, 
and  he  died  ou  the  2dd  September,  1870.' 
The  last  of  the  letters  is  dated  the  day  of 
his  death: — 

*  Dear  friend,  I  am  very  ill ;  so  ill,  that  writ- 
ing is  a  trying  affiur.  There  is  a  little  amend- 
ment I  will  write  to  you  soon,  I  hope,  more 
in  detail  Send  to  my  apartment  at  Paris  for 
the  ^Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevign4,"  and  a 
*^Shakspeare."  1  ought  to  have  sent  them  to 
you  before  starting.    Adieu^  je  vous  emhnuse,^ 

Two  hours  after  writing  these  words,  he 
was  a  corpse.     Dying  in  me  very  crisis  of  a 
nadon^s  destiny,  he  passed  away  unhonoured 
becanae   unobserved;*   and  one  good  at 
least  win  result  from  the  publication  of  these 
l^ttere:  they  will  lead  to  a  retrospective 
renew  of  his  literary  productions,  and  a  calm 
athnate  of  their  merits  and  demerits,  which 
caniuidly  fall  to  be  favourable  to  his  mem- 
wy  upon  the  whole.  *.  The  bare  recapitula- 
tion will  surprise  those  who  have  been  wont 
to  look  upon  him  more  in  the  light  of  a 
Kteraiy  amateur,  like  Walpole,  than  a  work- 
ing man  of  letters. 

Although  a  member  of  the  French  Bar, 
he  never  practised  as  an  advocate,  and  his 
*Th^tre  de  Clara  Gazul,  Comedienne  Es- 
pagnole,'  was  published  in  182 5^  when  (bom 
m  Paris,  September  28,  1803)  he  was  barely 
twenty-two.     This  is  a  collection  of  drama- 
tic pieces,  purporting  to  )>e  translated  from 
the  Spanish    of  a  Spanish   actress,  by   a 
Frenchman  named  Lestrange,  who  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  her  and  seen  her 
in  all  her  best  parts.    Both  actress  and  trans- 
l«toT  were  imaginary.     To  complete  the  de- 
c^ptioB,  ML  Delescluze  produced  a  portrait 

i afterwards  lithographed)  of  Gara,  *  from 
Jie  fife;*  which,  m  one  sense,  it  was;  being 
in  facl^  a  portrait  of  M6rim6e,  with  the  f ea- 
twes  a  little  softened;  in  the  costume  of  a 
Spanish  woman.  The  success  was  so  com- 
plete that  a  Spaniard  (ashamed,  probably,  to 
confess  his  ignorance  of  so  celebrated  a 
comitrywoman)  on  beiuff  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  translation,   replied    that,  although 

^eiy  good,  it  hardly  did  justice  to  the  origi- 
nal 

*Tlie  'Disconrs'  of  the  successor  to  his  fau- 
^a  in  the  Academy,  M.  Lom^nie,  was  delivered 
^  the  8th  instant,  after  this  article  was  in  type. 
AHhMifrh  ahoondiiig  in  carious  and  valuable 
^BiMiUit,  it  iB  eompletely  silent  on  the  subject  of 
the '  Inoonnae.' 


In  *La  Guzla,'*  published  in  1827,  a 
similar  system  of  mystification  is  pursued. 
This  was  an  alleged  translation  of  the  songs 
or  popular  poetry  of  an  Illyrian  bard,  named 
Hyacinth  Maglanowich,  whose  biography  is 
^ven  by  the  translator,  an  Italian  refugee. 
The  most  learned  linguists,  French  and  Ger- 
mim,  were  completely  taken  in ;  an  Ossianic 
con1jx>versy  aros^  as  to  the  existence  and 
authenticity  of  tne  alleged  originals;  and 
the  first  to  penetrate  the  mystery  was 
Goethe,  who  said  he  was  put  upon  the  right 
track  by  observing  that  Ouzla  is  the  ana- 
gram of  QazuL  On  throwing  off  the  dis- 
guise, M4rim4e  writes:  ^What  diminishes 
the  merit  of  Goethe  in  divining  the  author 
of  "  La  Guzla"  is;  that  I  sent  him  a  copy, 
with  signature  and  flourish  (paraphe),  by  a 
Russian  who  was  passing  through  Weimar. 
He  has  given  himself  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery  to  appear  more  mischievous.' 

^La  Jacquerie'  appeared  in  1828;  <La 
Chronique  du  Regno  de  Charles  IX'  in 
1829 ;  *  Notes  d'un  Voyage  dans  le  Midi  de 
la  France'  in  1836;  *  Notes  d'un  Voyage 
dans  rOuest  de  la  France'  in  1837;  *  Etudes 
sur  I'Histoire  Romaine'  in  1844;  'Histoive 
de  Pierre  L,  Roi  de  Castillo'  in  1848 ;  *Le 
Faux  Demetrius '  in  1 853.  His  minor  works 
and  novels  are  spread  over  the  whole  of  his 
literary  life,  and,  many  having  appeared 
piecemeal  in  reviews,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  the  precise  dates.  Hb  *  Notes  et  Sou- 
venirs sur  Beyle '  originally  appeared  as  an 
introduction  to  Beyle's  *  Correspondance  In- 
6dite,'  in  1856.  His  historical  works  have 
never  been  popular,  and  the  reason  is  plain. 
Instead  of  studying  artistic  effects,  he  avoid- 
ed them.  There  is  no  glowing  or  flowing 
narrative,  no  dramatic  grouping,  no  season- 
ing of  romance,  no  suppression  or  exaggera- 
tion of  facts,  no  rhetorical  efiusions,  no 
undue  colouring  of  character,  nothing  that 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Thiers  or  Lamar- 
tine,  Macaulay  or  Carlyle. 

*By  dint  of  insisting  on  certainty,'  says  M. 
Taine,  *'  he  dried  up  knowledge,  and  kept  of  the 

?lant  only  the  wood  without  the  flowers, 
'here  is  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
coldness  of  his  historical  essays,  **Don  Pedro," 
"The  Cossacks,"  **The  False  Demetrius," 
*'The  Servile  War,"  "The  Catiline  Consph-- 
acy," — complete,  solid  studies,  well  supported 
by  authorities,  well  developed ;  but  the  person- 
ages of  which  are  lifeless :  probably  oecause 
he  did  not  choose  to  make  them  live.  .  .  . 
He  might  easily  have  done  so :  but  it  was  con- 
trary to  his  system  to  set  them  visibly  before 
us ;  admitting  in  history  only  proved  details, 
refusing  to  give  us  his  own  guesses  for  authen- 
tic facts,  critical  to  the  detnment  of  his  work, 

*  The  name  of  an  Illyrian  lyre  or  harp. 
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rigorous  to  the  point  of  retrenching  the  best 
paxt  of  himself,  and  putting  an  interdict  on  his 
imagination.* 

The  facility  with  which  he  had  mystified 
the  critics  had  confirmed  him  in  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  art.  '  About  the  year  1827,'  he 
writes,  *  I  was  a  romanticist.  We  told  the 
classicists,  "  Point  de  salot  sans  la  couleur 
locale,^  We  understood  |^  couleur  locale 
what  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  called 
Ua  mosurSy  but  we  were  very  proud  of  our 
word,  and  we  fancied  we  had  invented  both 
the  word  and  the  thing.  But  the  process 
was  so  simple,  so  easy,  that  I  came  to  doubt 
of  the  ment  of  the  couleur  locale  itself,  and 
I  forgave  Racine  for  having  civilised  (police) 
the  savage  heroes  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides.' 

If  we  may  trust  the  author,  the  receipt  for 
the  local  colour  in  'La  Guzla,'  was  this: 
'  Procure  a  statistical  work  on  Ulyria,  with 
the  "Travels  of  the  Abb6  Fortis,"  and  learn 
five  or  six  words  of  Sclavonic."  This  is  a 
palpable  exaggeration  as  regards  'Guzia,' 
and  pure  afiBctation  so  far  as  his  best  works 
of  fiction  arc  concerned.  In  '  Carmen,'  for 
example,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain, 
the  local  colour  is  so  complete  that  the  best 
scenes  read  like  extracts  from  *  Don  Quixote,' 
or  *Gil  Bias.'  In  *  Colomba,'  again,  the  Cor- 
sican  manners,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinkiDg 
are  depicted  to  the  life.  He  had  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  countries  in  which  his 
plots  are  laid ;  mixed  with  the  people,  and 
conversed  with  them  in  their  own  language, 
including  (if  necessary)  their  patois.  One  of 
the  places  in  which  be  was  most  at  home 
was  a  Spanish  hostelry,  with  Andalusian 
muleteers  and  peasants.  He  spoke  '  Calo' 
with  a  facility  that  astonished  the  Spanish 
ffypsies ;— and  Carmen  was  a  Spanish  gypsjr. 
He  must  also  have  been  perfectly  at  home  m 
Russian  to  enable  him  to  write  '  La  Faux 
Demetrius,'  in  which  free  use  is  made  of 
popular  legends  and  traditions. 

The  true  Demetrius  was  the  Tsarevitch 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  1691,  in 
his  tenth  or  eleventh  year,  at  the  instigation 
of  Boris,  a  sort  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  who 
soon  afterwards  usurped  the  imperial  throne, 
and  was  firmly  seated  on  it  when,  about 
1603,  a  claimant  started  up.  This  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  told  a  plau- 
sible story  of  his  escape  from  the  assassins, 
and  produced,  in  default  of  witnesses,  a  seal 
beanng  the  arms  and  the  name  of  the  Tsare- 
vitch^  and  a  golden  cross  ornamented  with 
precious  stones,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received,  according  to  usage,  from  his  god- 
father. Prince  Ivan  Mstislovski,  on  the  day 
of  his  baptiBm.  He  was  red-haired,  with 
blue  eyes,  a  broad  face,  large  nose,  thick 


lips,  and  low  in  stature.  The  mother  of  the 
true  Demetrius  was  very  dark,  and  his  fathCT, 
the  Tsar  Fedor,  tall  and  handsome.  Yet, 
somehow,  people  managed  to  discover  a 
strong  resemblance  to  both.  We  give,  as  a 
specimen  of  M6rim£e's  strict  adherence  to 
details,  what  he  deems  the  best  accredited 
version  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  per- 
sonage upon  the  stage : — 

'  One  day,  at  Brahin  (in  Lithuania),  Prince 
Adam  Wisniowiecki  being  in  his  bath,  a  young 
valet  de  chambre,  who  had  been  some  time  in 
his  service,  forgot  to  bring  him  s<Mnething  he 
had  called  for.  Irritated  at  this  want  of  at- 
tention, the  Prince  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 

and  called  him  a  son  of u     The  young 

man,  much  moved,  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes :  "  Ah,  Prince  Adam,  if  you  knew  who  I 
am,  you  would  not  treat  me  in  this  manner. 
But  never  mind,  I  must  endure  everything 
since  I  myself  have  taken  the  place  of  a  do- 
mestic" **And  who  are  you  then,  and  where 
do  you  come  from  f  *  "  I  am  the  Tsarevitch 
Demetrius,  son  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch." 

*  Then  he  narrated  the  story  of  his  miracu- 
lous escape,  and  showed  his  baptismal  cross. 
The  Prince,  at  his  wits'  end,  believed  all  this 
modest  and  good-looking  young  man  told  him. 
He  began  by  begging  pardon  for  the  box  on 
the  ear  and  the  injurious  epithet  he  had  ap- 
plied.    Then  begging  the  youth  to  remain  m 
the  bath-room,  me  Prince  hurried  to  his  wife 
and  ordered  her  to  prepare  a  magnificent  re- 
past ;  since   that  very  evening    the    Tsar  of 
Muscovy  was  to  be  their  guest     While  the 
Princess    knows    not  what  to  make  of   this 
sudden  journey  of  the  Tsar,  her  husband  or- 
ders   six  of  his  finest    saddle  horses,  dapple 
greys,  to  be  caparisoned,  and  has  each  led  by  a 
skiifud  groom  habited  with  all  possible  magni- 
ficence.   A  traveling  carriage  is  then  got  readj 
and  amply  supplied  with  cushions  and  rich  car- 
pets.*   Then  the  Prince  enters  the  bath-room 
followed  by  twelve  servants  carrying  kaftins 
of  brocade,  pelisses  of  sable,  and  arms  incrost- 
ed  with  gold.     He  respectfully  assists  his  ex- 
valet  to  put  on  the  nchest  dress,  and  places 
horses,  carriage,  Ac.  Ac,  at  his  disposal  **  be| 
your  Majesty  deign  to  accept  this  trifle  :  all  I 
have  is  at  your  service." 

*  All  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  Sclavonic  le- 
gend will  be  found  in  this  recitaL  It  forgets 
nothing,  neither  the  housings  of  the  horses,  nor 
the  colomr  of  the  stuffs,  nor  the  price  of  ^c 
furs.  It  repeats  in  the  Homeric  manner  the 
dialogue  of  its  heroes.  But  why,  under  these 
details  embellished  by  an  Oriental  imagioati<n)i 
might  there  not  be  a  genuine  historical  tradi- 
tion?' 

Introduced  under  such  auspices,  the  claim- 
ant wai  everywhere  received  with  acclania- 
tions  ;  he  is  proclaimed  Tsar  ;  and  then,  to 

*  '  There  were  then  no  seats  in  the  carriagce' 
The  persons  using  them  sat  on  cushions,  and  cov- 
ered their  legs  with  rich  Persian  carpets ;  as  sw^ 
or  recently  in  Turkey.' 
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pnt  the  copestone  to  popular  credulity,  an 
interview  is  arranged  for  a  formal  recogni- 
tion by  the  mother,  whom  he  was  to  see  for 
the  first  time  since  his  resurrection  : — 

*  A  rich  tent  h^  been  erected  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Toiimisk  :  it  was  there  that  Demetrius 
received  the  widow  of  Ivan  :  they  remained  in 
it  for  some  instants  hidden  from  all  eyes  : 
what  they  said  to  each  other  was  known  to 
none  :*  then  they  came  out  of  the  tent  and  fell 
into  each  other's  arms  with  idl  the  marks  of 
the  most  lively  tenderness.  At  this  spectacle, 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  rang  out  on 
ill  sides :  all  doubt  had  disappeared  in  the  gen- 
otJ  sympathy,  so  easy  and  so  catching  for  the 
masses.  The  respect  of  the  son,  the  emotion 
of  the  mother,  drew  tears  from  the  assembled 
crowds  :  not  a  person  could  have  been  found 
in  it  who  was  not  ready  to  swear  that  the  Tsar 
WIS  verily  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Ivan.  •  .  . 
She  had  revenues  and  an  establishment  befit- 
ting the  mother  of  a  sovereign  assigned  to  her. 
He  visited  her  daily,  and  always  with  demon- 
strations of  the  most  profound  respect  and  the 
most  sincere  affection.  The  incredulous  were 
reduced  to  silence.  Who  would  have  dared  to 
deny  the  evidence  of  the  religious  Tsarinef 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Demetrius  was  crown- 
ed with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedra],  and  with 
the  ceremonial  already  consecrated  by  Fedor 
and  Boris.' 

The  career  of  the  false  Demetrius  was  cut 
short  precisely  as  that  of  the  true  Demetrius 
might  have  been — ^by  assassination ;  and 
immediately  a  fresh  one  sprang  up,  to  an- 
nounce that  ho  had  never  been  assassinated 
at  alL  He,  too,  though  a  bad  copy — with 
different  features,  coarse  manners,  and  gross 
ignorance— was  recognized  by  the  flower 
i  the  Lithuanian  arid  Polish  nobility,  with 
tiic  identical  Prince  Adam,  the  patron  of  the 
or^nal  claimant,  at  their  head. 

To  the  same  fastidiousness  which  (except, 
pethap8,in  '  The  False  Demetrius ')  led  M6- 
nm^e  to  strip  history  of  everything  melo- 
drwnatic  or  meretricious,  may  be  traced  his 
practice  of  pruning  and  polishing  his  novels, 
^^pedaily  the  shorter  ones,  till  they  might 
oc  compared  to  rare  gems  in  choice  settings, 
or  to  cabinet  pictures  by  Meissonnier  or  Ge- 
rome.    Moreover,  we  agree,  with  M,  Taine, 
tiat  if  they  do  not  always  point  a  moral, 
they  are  eminently   suggestive,   and  afford 
^ple  food  for  speculators  who  like  to  *  ex- 
patiate free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Man.'    It 
w  hardly  going  too  far  to  say,  that  *  the  hun- 
dred pages  of  "  Carmen"  are  worth  more 
than  many  dissertations  on  the  primitive 
and  sav^e  instinct ;  that  the  tale  of  "  Ar- 
i^ne  GuiTlot  "  contains  the  pith  of  many  vol- 

*  She  sabseqnently  confessed  that  she  was  in- 
flaenced  bj  threatfi  and  promises  to  reoognize 
the  Impostor. 


nmes  on  popular  religion  and  on  the  true 
feelings  of  courtesans  ;  that  there  is  no  se- 
verer sermon  against  the  errors  of  credulity, 
or  of  the  imagination,  than  "  La  Double  M6- 
prise"  and  *'  Le  Vase  £trusque"  ;  that  the 
"  Partie  de  Trictrac"  may  be  reperused  in 
the  year  2000  to  learn  what  a  single  depar- 
ture from  honour  may  cost.' 

A  few  kind  actions  go  far  to  redeem  an 
infinity  of  unkind  and  cynical  words ;  and  not 
a  few  kind  actions  of  M^rim^e's  are  remem- 
bered by  his  friends.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  believed  him  when  he  wrot« :  *  It  rarely 
happens  to  me  to  sacrifice  others  to  myself, 
'.and  when  this  does  happen,  the  utmost  pos- 
sible remorse  is  the  result'  He  gave  signal 
proof  of  both  courage  and  generosity  when 
he  came  forward  as  the  defender  of  Libri  in 
1862.  In  support  of  the  theory  that  an 
affectionate  disposition  lay  hidden  under  his 
cold,  calm  demeanour,  they  may  confident- 
ly point  to  his  thirty  years'  warm,  unbroken, 
confiding  attachment  to  his  <  Inconnue.' 
All  things  considered,  therefore,  we  are  con- 
tent to  accept  and  conclude  with  M.  Taine's 
summary  of  his  character :  *  It  will  be 
found,  I  think,  that,  bom  with  a  thorouch- 
ly  good  heart,  endowed  with  a  supenor 
mind,  having  led  an  honourable  life,  worked 
hard,  and  produced  some  firstrate  works,  he 
has,  notwithstanding,  not  drawn  from  him- 
self all  the  service  be  might  have  rendered, 
nor  attained  to  aU  the  happiness  to  which 
he  might  have  aspired.  Through  fear  of 
being  a  dupe,  he  distrusted  himself  in  life, 
in  love,  in  science,  in  art ;  and  he  was  the 
dupe  of  his  distrust.  We  are  always  the 
dnpe  of  something,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
resign  ourselves  from  the  first  to  being  so.' 


Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Bangs  of  the  Russian  Peo- 
ple^ as  illustrative  of  Sclavonic  Mytholo-  ; 
gy  and  Russian  Social  Life,  By  W.  R. 
S.  Ralston,  M.A.,  of  the  British  Mnsenm  ; 
Author  of  *  Krilof  and  his  Fables.'  Lon- 
don, 1872. 

2.  Russian  Folk-Tales.    By  W.  R.  S.  Ral- 
ston, M.A.     London,  1873. 

Like  its  proverbs  or  its  fables,  surviving  in 
the  lower  strata  the  obliterating  infiuenccs  of 
civilisation,  the  songs  and  folk-tales  of  a  peo- 
ple throw  curious  light  on  its  history  and  ori- 
gin. And  if,  in  those  of  Russia,  this  light  is 
dim  and  uncertain  through  a  long  and  unac- 
countable lack  of  curiosity,  yet  the  mero 
glimmer  of  it  ought  to  attract  peculiar  interest 
amongst  English  readers,  seeing  that  it  reflects 
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a  common  Aryan  aooirce,  and  points  distinct- 
ly, if  sparingly,  to  a  common  Aryan  ancestry 
*  somewhere  away  in  Central  Asia.'  To  ig- 
norance or  oversight  of  this  tie  must  be  re- 
ferred the  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
mental  calibre  and  range  of  thought  of  the 
Russian  peasant,  between  matter-of-fact  ob- 
servers like  Mr.  Herbert  Barry,  on  the  one 
baud,  and  the  scholarly  and  sympathetic  au- 
thor of  the  work  before  us^  oa  the  other. 
While  tlie  former  would  persuade  us  that 
the  popular  holidays  of  the  Russian  calendar 
are  an  absolute  cruelty  to  the  peasant  who 
has  no  amusement  save  sitting  on  a  ledge 
outside  his  house,  or  lying  flat  upon  his  face 
to  have  his  hair  combed,  or,  peradventure, 
drinking  himself  drunk  at  the  Traktir^  and 
whilst  he  misses  the  burden  of  the  ^  mourn- 
ful national  songs,'  in  which  he  has  seen 
f roups  of  girls  engaged  at  such  festivals, 
Ir.  Kalston  brings  to  bear  on  Russian  char- 
acter and  folk-lore  not  only  personal  obser- 
vation and  acquaintance  with  the  Russian 
language,  but  also  a  deep  study  of  those  Rus- 
sian writers,  Tereshchenko,  Orest  Miller, 
Af anasief ,  and  Ruibnikof ,  who  have  done  for 
their  own  field  of  mythology  what  Grinmi 
and  Max  Mtiller,  and  Thorpe  and  Dasent, 
have  for  others.  The  difference  consists  in 
the  education  of  an  eye  to  mark  a  nation's 
manners,  customs,  and  ritual;  and  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Ralston's  eye  has  apprehended  in  tbe 
lyrics  and  folk-tales  of  the  Russian  peasant- 
ry principles,  springs,  and  motives  hidden  be- 
neath the  cloak  of  the  old  Sclavonic  religion 
and  superstitions,  it  will  be  surprising  if  an 
access  of  interest  in  a  neglected  or  misappre- 
hended character  does  not  result  from  the 
appearance  of  his  volumes.  Certainly  if  in 
the  holidays  of  the  Russian  calendar,  and  in 
the  rites  of  a  Russian  wedding  or  funeral, 
there  lurks  one-half  the  philosophy  and  mean- 
ing which  our  author  has  learnt,  from  investi- 
gations at  first-hand,  to  discover  in  them,  the 
triste  and  formal  dance-songs,  which  casual 
,  observers  fails  to  appreciate,  will  be  inyested 
henceforth  with  an  interest  such  as  attaches 
to  those  various  ballad-literatures,  which 
best  introduce  us  to  the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  particular  nations. 

The  volume  of  the  songs  of  the  Russian 
people,  published  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  re- 
cently been  followed  up  by  a  capital  collec- 
tion of  prose  skazkas,  or  folk^les,  illustra- 
tive of  the  whole  field  of  Russian  folk-lore, 
except  the  <  Beast  Epos,'  which  has  been 
quarried  by  Professor  A.  de  Gubematis,  and 
the  Builinas,,  on  which  we  arc  promised  ano- 
ther volume.  Mr.  Ralston  is  evidently  dispos- 
ed to  take  time  before  committing  himself 
to  the  conclusions,  on  the  former  topic,  of 
the  erudite  Florentine  professor ;  and  with 


the  Bnilinas,  or  fj^tgmentary  epics  oi  Russia, 
the  work  on  Russian  songs  does  not  profess 
to  make  us  so  well  acquainted  as  with  the 
picture  of  its  people,  in  social  life :  yet  the 
glimpses  given  suffice  to  quicken  a  desire 
that  this  phase  of  them  should  be  thoroc^- 
ly  studied  before  the  tradition    of  it — ^very 
intermittent;  already  in  its  mO€t   congenial 
soil,    the    Olonetz  government — shall  have 
utteriy  died  out.    One  of  the  first  collections 
of  this  fragmentary  national  epos  rests,  we 
learn,  in  the  Bodleian  Ldbrary,  and  records 
the  results  of  the  curiosity  of  one  Richard 
James,   an    English     clergyman,    in    1619. 
Native  interest  took  up  the  work  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  and  besides  the  more 
recent   collection    of    the    St.    Petersburg 
Acad^ny  of  Science,  two  great  private  col- 
lections*—that  of  Ruibnikof,  finished  in  1667, 
and  that  of  Kiryeevsky,  not  yet  completed — 
represent  the  quickening  of  literary  Russia's 
curiosity  as  to  one  of  its  richest  treasures.^ 
The  field  we  have  to  traverse  is  too  wide  to 
admit  of  any  further  account  of  these  ballads 
—indigenous  embodiments,  as  some  hold,  of 
tbe  past  history  of  the  country,  whilst  othen 
see  in  them  adaptations  of  Eastern  romance, 
derived  through  Turkish  or  Mongol  sources 
— than  to  notice  their  division  into  four 
cycles:     (1)    the    Elder  Heroes,    or  per- 
sonified powers  of  Nature,   amidst    whom 
towers    the    mythic     Svyatogor,    a    giant 
with  a  right  good  will  to  achieve  by  brute 
strength  the  feat  which  Archimedes,  with 
standing-room,   would    have   accomplished 
by  subtfer  leverage ;  (2)  the  Vladimir  cycle 
in  which  the    *  younger  heroes  '    or  Rus- 
sian paladins    cluster  round  the  Sclavonic 
counterpart  of  Arthur  or  Charlemagne  in  the 
halls  of  Kief ;  ^3)  the  Novgorod  cycle,  coa- 
cemed  with  tne  palmy  days  of  that  an- 
cient republic  ;  and  (4)  the  Moscow  cycle, 
which  embraces  actual  Russian  history  and 
those  soldier  songs  which  represent  the  con- 
script and  the  Cossack  full  of  faith  and  loy 
alty  to  the  Tsar.     How  Ruibnikof  hunted 
out  these  Builinas  from  a  few  lively  oracles, 
who  carried  them  in  their  heads  ;  *  how  he 
braved  the  frowns  of  the  old  Ritualists  or 
Puritans  of  Russia,  who  regarded  them  as 
Satanic  songs ;  and  how  he  succeeded  ia 
catching  a  poetic  tailor  (yclept  *  Butuilka  the 
Bottle  '),  who  was  a  walking  repertory  o( 
these  ballads,  may  be  learnt  in  pp.  63-76  of 
Mr.  Ralston's  opening  chapter. 


*  The  reciters  of  these  Builinag  are  blind  oM 
psalm  singers,  called  Ealiki,  who  find  an  exact 
counterpart  in  Greece — ^ancient  as  well  as  mod- 
era.  In  the  Russian  Khorovods,  too,  we  find  « 
close  resemblance  to  the  mixed  song  and  dance 
of  a  reUgioas  character  still  survivii^  in  Greece. 
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As  might  be  inferred  from  the   lively 
interest  in  Russian  home  life  and  popular 
tales  evinced  by  Mr.  Ralston  in  bis  prose 
yersion  of  the  fables  of  Krilof,  the  main 
strength  of  his  first  work  is  expended  upon 
the  songs  which  specially  illustrate  Russian 
social  scenes.      Into  these    the    Sclavonic 
mjlhology  ever  and  anon  is  found  insinuat- 
ing itself ;  oftener,  indeed,  than  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  fi'ora  the  composition  of  these 
songs  those  most  conversant  with  them  are 
perhaps  fully  aware.     For  these  songs,  and 
the  insight  of  Russian  social  life  which  they 
furnish,  two  institutions  h^ve  from  time  im- 
memorial offered  themselves  *as  at  once 
canvas  and  frame,'  to  wit,  the  Kkoroved,  or 
choral  dance  (from  kolOj  *  a  circle '),  which 
keeps  the  Russian  villages  astir  in  spring, 
smnmer,  and  autumn ;  and  the  Fosidyelka, 
or  indoor  social  gathering  (from  poaidyetj 
'to  st  a  while '),  which  helps  lads  and  lasses 
to  ^ear  out  the  long  evenings  and  nights  of 
the  winter  season.      Of  more  recent  date 
than  the  mythic  fragments,  or  the   ritual 
8on^  these  seem  to  be  strictly  the  people!s 
heritage,  available  respectively  for  the  out- 
door holiday  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  the  open  space  beyond  the  village  street — 
where  oftentimes  two  Khorovods  of  mixed 
tooths  and  maidens,  or  of  wholly  maiden 
DCTies  with  a  leader  in  a  man's  cap,  to  de- 
note assumption  of  a  male  part,  blend  into 
one  for  the  performance  of  a  rural  operetta 
—and  for  the  extemporised  winter  concerts 
in  rooms  for  which,  m  some  districts,  all  the 
company  pay  alike,  whilst  in  others  more 
gallantly  the  young  men  are  at  charges,  se- 
cnring  thus  the  privilege  of  treating  their 
sweethearts.      Both   institutions  have  been 
prolific  of  rural  lyric,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  burden  of  songs  thus  called  forth 
»  not   infrequently    love    and    marriage. 
Mournful  as  the  maidens'  songs  may  have 
seemed  to  a  casual  observer,*  it  mav  well 
have  been    clever  acting    that    made  the 
[^f  in  the  *  Murman  Cap,'  or  the  *  Wifie ' 
in  a  'Wife's  Love'  or  in  some  of  those  Kho- 
roTods  which  prove  that  wife-beating  was  not 
always  confined  to  brutal  England,  assume 
the  guise  of  solemn  deference  to  the  despotic 
power  of  the  husband,  which  is  one  of  their 
most  marked  features. 

The  general  burden  of  these  songs  is,  as 
need  scarcely  be  repeated.  Love  ;  love  under 
Acuities;  love  intensified  by  separation, 
or»  quite  as  often,  disappointed  or  betrayed 
^y  an  ill-assorted  union  with  a  wrong  ob- 
j^t  Now  it  is  a  peasant  lad  who  laments 
t^t  a  fowler  has  wounded  and  carried  off 
hisdovi 


*  The  Merchant's  son  hath  wounded  my  Dove; 
Wounded  her  with  a  weapon  of  gold.* — P.  17^ 

Now  a  girl  weeps  her  *  good  youth's '  faith- 
lessness in  a  despairing  love-lyric.  In  one 
song  a  broken-hearted  youth  declares — 

'  '  The  swan  knows  not  two  mates, 
Two  mates  the  dove  knows  not, 
Nor  I  two  loves.'— P.  18. 

In  another,  a  maid  coerced  by  hard  parents 
invokes  wild  beasts  to  do  for  her  what 
Pyramus  thought  they  had  done  for  Thisbe. 
When  death  comes  between  a  loving  pair 
in  these  songs,  the  survivor  calls  on  the 
winds  to  rend  the  moist  earth  and  unbare 
the  coflBn.-planks  (nailed  and  compacted  cof- 
fins being  new  inventions  in  Russia)/*  so 
that  a  final  adieu  may  be  feasible.  When 
sickness  is  nigh  the  fatal  climax,  the  mai- 
den, a  sweetheart,  sister,  or  mother,  indulges 
in  a  poetic  dream  of  what  might  have  been, 

*  weeping  opposite  the  dear  friend's  heart.' 
More  tragic  are  the  songs  of  marriage  where 
love  has  not  lit  the  torch,  where  a  husband 
rids  himself  of  his  wife,  *  thanks,  thanks  to 
the  blue  pitcher,^  a  poetic  euphemism  for 
the  cup  of  poison ;  or  where  a  girl  avenges 
the  unpardonable  slight  by  the  proffer  of 
sucli  a  deadly  draught  as  in  one  lyric,  of 
foreign  origin  and  mythic  character,  a  girl 
offers  to  her  brother,  who  escapes  the  fire- 
consuming  fate  by  the  accident  of  a  drop 
betraying  the  fiery  elements,  through  its  ef- 
fect upon  his  horse's  mane.  This  sister, 
when  decapitated,  proves  to  be  no  sister, 
but  a  serpent,  or  witch  in  serpent's  guise, 
and  Mr.  Kalston  parallels  the  myth  with 
Arthur's  escape  in  the  *  Bridal  of  Trierraain,' 
and  its  German  original,  the  Oldenburg  horn 
offered  by  a  fairy -maiden  to  Count  Otto.f 
He  notes,  also,  a  truly  Homeric  characteris- 
tic of  these  folk-songs,  the  conventional  epi- 
thets designating  classes  and  objects.  The 
cruel  stepmother,  the  ffood  youth,  or  horse, 
the  white  hand,  the  blue  pitcher,  are  as  sure 
to  meet  us  in  them  as,  when  occasion  serves, 
the  quiet  Don,J  or  the  orthodox  Tsar.  A 
curious  illustration  is  the  *  evil  wife,'  t.  e,  a 
wife  not  to  her  husband's  taste,  of  whom  in 
one   song  he   gets  rid  by  mere    wishing, 


*  Herbert  Barry, '  Rusma  in  1870,'  p.  289. 


*  In  one  of  the  folk-tales  of  Mr.  Ralston's 
second  volume,  viz.,  *Tlie  Soldier's  Midnight 
Wmtch,'  the  mercliant's  daughter's  coffin  is 
bound  with  three  iron  hoops ;  but  it  would  seem 
from  otlier  tales  (pp.  810-12)  that  commonly  the 
coffln-Ud  lay  loose,  and  was  removable,  and  in- 
deed that  Sclavonic  corpses,  when  they  took',^to 
roaming,  were  fond  of  carrying  these  along  with 
them. 

t  Thorpe's  *  Northern  Mythology,'  i.  pp.  128- 
136. 

t  See  the  legend  about  Lake  Ivan's  two  eons, 
Shat  and  Don.—'  Folk.Tales/  p.  209. 
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thongh  oftener  his  wishes  are  ineffectaal,  as 
where,  in  a  lyiic  at  p.  26,  he  says  he  cannot 
fly  to  the  A-oo,  or  woodland  note  of  his 
paramour,  because-^ 

*  Over  me  are  watchers  three — 
"Watchers  three— ^three  stem  ones  they. 
The  first  watcher — my  wife's  lather. 
The  second  watcher — ^my  wife's  mother, 
The  third  watcher — my  yoang  wife.' — P.  26. 

Quite  as  often  the  young  wife  yearns — ^in 
song — to  be  loosed  from  an  old  and  uncon- 
genial husband,  and,  d  propos  of  Russian 
marriage-connections,  the  author  complains 
of  the  cramping  effect  of  our  family  nomen- 
clature on  satisfactory  translation.  We  lack 
equivalents  for  the  precise  Sclavonic  degrees 
of  consanguinity  and  connection  which  the 
Russians  retain  almost  intact  from  remote 
ancestry,  witnessing  *'  to  the  strength  of  their 
domestic  attachments  and  the  vigour  of 
their  family  life.' 

The  social  Posidyelki,  called  in  Littie 
Russia  Dosvitki  {from, do  imta,  'till  the 
dawn '),  of  the  dark  evenings  and  nights,  are 
equally  fruitful  of  song  and  dance.  The 
simplest  form  of  these  is  when,  after  some 
hours  of  spinning  or  combing  flax  and 
wool  in  company,  the  maidens  in  some  cot- 
tage rendezvous  fling  away  their  task  on  the 
appearance  of  their  youths,  and,  dancing  to 
music,  sing  in  concert  such  songs  as  '  Re- 
member, dear,  remember,'  or  the  plaintive 
arid  popular  *  Oak-wood,  dear  oak-wood.'  But 
in  the  Olonetz  government  there  are  kindred 
meetings  called  Besyedul,  banning  with 
autumn  and  continuing  through  winter,  be- 
tween maidens  and  their  sweethearts  in  a 
cotts^  hired  for  a  concert-room,  of  which 
Mr.  Kalston  gives  a  lively  picture  from 
Ruibnikof.  !^nches  and  shelves  surround 
the  walls,  a  raised  floor  at  one  side  of  the 
room  providing  accommodation  for  loungers 
and  sleepers.  There  is  a  brick  stove  near 
the  door,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  wall,  which 
is  pierced  by  windows,  a  comer  of  honour  is 
devoted  to  the  iconuiy  or  holy  pictures  with 
a  lamp  buming  before  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, upon  candles  placed  on  the  shelves  and 
cross-beams  that  the  room  depends  for  light ; 
and  the  scene,  wherein  the  picturesque  cos- 
tumes and  lively  movements  of  the  young 
contrast  with  the  gravity  of  the  elders  and 
married  couples  who  "  do  propriety"  near 
the  stove,  must  be  one  to  be  remembered 
by  such  as  have  witnessed  it  *  Here  and 
there  an  old  woman  holds  a  lighted  fir- wood 
splinter  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests,'  Al- 
though such  gatherings  and  village  soir^ 
involve  a  singular  amount  of  liberty  to  the 
rustic  lover,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Skazka 
or  folk  tale  of  the  *  Fiend '  (Ralston's  *  Folk 


Tales,'  pp.  10-17),  who,  in  the  guise  of  a 
handsome  stranger,  persuades  Marusia  thrice 
to  see  him  ofl^  ^ter  a  dancing  bout,  it  does 
not  appear  that  maidenly  confidence  is 
often,  as  in  that  case,  misplaced.  The  at- 
tentions of  the  rustic  lover,  who  ends  the 
night  by  seeing  hb  charmer  home  across  the 
snow,  almost  invariably  end  in  marriage 
(p.  37). 

Although  considerable  interest  attaches  to 
the  Cossack,  robber,  and  soldier  songs  of 
Russia  as  illustrative  of  history  and  character, 
and  of  the  daring  contempt  of  death  and  de- 
votion to  the  Tsar  exhibited  by  these  classes, 
it  is  to  those  whi2h  concem  myth  and  ritual 
that  Mr.  Ralston,  with  sound  judgment,  de- 
votes the  greater  part  of  his  song  volume. 
To  understand  the  first  of  these,  a  careful 
study  of  the  chapter  on  Russian  mythology  is 
a  sim  qud  nofi;  but,  at  the  same  time,  any- 
thing but  a  labour,  seeing  that  the  author 
has  enhanced  the  intrinsic  attraction  of  his 
subject  by  the  enthusiasm  breathed  into  his 
treatment  of  it,  and  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  marshalled  the  results  of  his  study  of 
comparative  mythology.  One  feels  diat, 
were  it  in  his  programme,  he  could  trace  in 
all  its  features  the  strong  family  likeness  to 
an  Eastem  original  in  the  songs  and  myths 
of  the  dwellers  by  the  Baltic  or  the  Adriatic, 
of  the  Russian  or  Servian,  of  the  Pole  or 
Czech.  But  he  wisely  narrows  his  subject 
to  the  currency  of  modem  Russia,  and  sets 
himself  to  trace  the  transformation  of  the 
once  ignorantly  worshipped  Sclavonic  deities 
into  grotesque  and  capricious  occupants  of  a 

*  no-man's  land '  between  Christianity  and 
heathendom,  in  whom  the  peasantry,  ^ho 
still  see  them  by  the  hearth,  amid  the  storm, 
or  in  the  wild  wood,  retain  sufficient  belief 
to  justify  the  current  imputation  of  being 

*  two-faith  ed.' 


*0n  the  popular  tnles  of  a  religious  character 
current  among  the  Russian  peasantry,  the  dua- 
lity of  theur  creed  or  of  that  of  their  ancestors 
has  produced  a  twofold  effect  On  the  one 
hand,  into  narratives  drawn  from  purely  Chris- 
tian sources,  there  has  entered  a  Pagan  ele- 
ment, most  clearly  perceptible  in  stories. which 
deal  with  demons  or  departed  spirits;  on  the 
other,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ^ive  a 
Christian  nature  to  what  are  manifestly 
heathen  legends,  by  lending  saintly  names  to 
their  characters,  and  clothing  their  ideas  in  an 
imitation  of  Biblical  language."'' 

Tracing  back  to  the  builders  of  Novgorod, 
and  the  founders  of  Kief,  we  find  the  earliest 
cultus  in  Russia  to  have  been  that,  peculiar 
to  the  Aryan  family,  of  the  forces  of  Nature 
and  the  spirits  of  the  dead.     Setting  aside 

*  •  Folk  Tales/  p.  826.' 
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the  prehistoric  Svarog,  or  "Uranus,  and  his 
children,  Dazhbog,  the  sun,  or  day-god,  and 
OgOD,  or  fire,  of  whose  worship  a  trace  re- 
mains in  the  association  of  the  stove  with 
Russian   superstition,  we  discover  the  first 
definite  dynasty  of  celestials  in  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  under  the  supremacy  of  Perun,  the 
thtmder-god.     "With  no  sacerdotal  class  or 
distinct  sanctuary,  such  sacrifices  as  were 
customaiy  were  performed  under  an  oak,  or 
beside  a  stream  by  the  elder  (Sem'ya)  of 
each  Eod  cr  clan.     But  the  prime  object  of 
worship  was  Perun,  the  TToAXiJv  dvofiaroyif 
}iop<j>jj  fiio^  which  among  the  Hindoos  was 
Paijanya,  and  in  different  branches  of  the 
Sclayo-Lettic    family,    Perkunas,  Perkunos, 
Perkons,  Piorun,  and  Peraun.    This  is  the 
thoDder-god  whose  name  (from  perietiy  i.  q. 
patio)  bears  witness  to  the  Indo-European  be- 
lief in  the  creation  of  the  universe  from  the 
action  of  warmth ;  and  though  now  shorn  of 
lus  difinity  in  Lithuania,  he  is  still,  if  not 
^  the  glorious  god  that  maketh  the  thunder,' 
at  le^t  the  nomints  unthra^  to  whom   the 
peasant  attributes  disturbance  of  the  ele- 
menta   *  Did  the  Northwind  blow,'  sings  a 
giri  who  has  lost  her  flowers,  *  or  did  rer- 
tonas  thunder  and  send  lightnings  ? '     *  Fa- 
ther Perkons,'  says  a  LettiSi  song, 

*  has  nine  sons — 
Three  atriko,  three  thunder, 
Three  lighten.'— P.  90. 

The  Livonians  hold  a  feast  to  him  in  the 
spring.  When  the  White  Russian  swears,  his 
imprecation    is,  *May  Perun  smite  thee!' 
or  *  May  Parom  show  thee  his  teeth ! '     By 
a  curious   mixing  up  of  the  old  and  new 
&iths  he  reappears  m  Poland  in  the  shape 
of  the   Virgin     (Panna    Maria    Percun- 
tt^,  or    Lady  Mary  the  Thunderer '),  to 
whom  solemn  service  is  paid  on  Lady-day 
with  hghted  tapers,  the  ends  of  which^  pre- 
ened and  lighted  before  the  holy  pictures 
*t  the  approach  of  storm,  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  invoke  Mary's  protection  against  wind 
and  weather.     On  the  same  principle  which 
^ed  heathen  temples  and  basilicas  into 
Christian  churches,  a  composition  between 
superstition   and  orthodoxy  is  discoverable 
in  other    appropriations    by   the    Bussian 
Church.    This  storm-compel ler  has  got  con- 
i»^ted  in  the  peasant's  mind  with  llya  or 
Elijah,  perhaps  from  the  resemblance  which 
Tcc^nt  converts  from  Paganism  saw  between 
'  their  dethroned  thunder-god  and  the' pro- 
phet who    was    connected  with     drought 
*nd  rain,  whose  enemies  were  consumed  by 
fire  from  on  high,   and  on  whom  waited 
a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire,  when  he  was 
canght  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.'* 

•  •  Folk  Tales,'  pp.  888,  889. 


He  is  also  connected  with  St.  Peter  and  St. 
George ;  but  it  is  Elijah  or  Bya,  to  whom 
most  the  .resemblance  is  found,  insomuch 
that  in  the  old  Novgorod  there  used  to  be 
two  churches,  one  dedicated  to  '  Bya  the 
wet,'  the  •  other  to  *  Bya  the  dry,'  in  token 
of  his  succession  to  Perun's  functions  as 
Lord  of  the  Harvest.  The  tradition  of  his 
bodily  presence^  is  as  of  one  tall  and  shapely, 
with  black  hair,  and  a  long  golden  beard. 
He  rides  the  storm,  which  mountain  spirits 
brew  for  him,  in  a  car  of  flame,  or  upon  a 
huge  millstone.  His  mace  is  equivalent  to 
Thor's  hammer,  the  name  of  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Bussian  words  for  ^  hammer' 
and  *  lightning.'  His  fiery  bow  is  identi- 
fied with  the  rainbow ;  his  arrow,  or  flaming 
dart,  is  sometimes  changed  for  a  golden  key, 
symbolic  of  the  power  of  his  warmth  to 
thaw  the  ice,  break  up  the  winter-bound 
earth,  and  free  the  imprisoned  rains — ^the 

*  water  of  life '  of  so  many  folk-lores.  Other 
deities  besides  Perun  are  traceable  in  heath- 
en Bussia,  representing  moral  and  physical 
light  and  darkness ;  and  Bussian  song  espe* 
cially  preserves  the  names  of  ^Lado'  and 

*  Lada,'  Sclavonic  synonyms  of  Preyr  and 
Freyja,  the  sun-god  and  the  goddess  of 
spring  and  love.  Of  the  benign  influence  of 
these  an  idea  maj  be  gained  from  the  root's 
meaning ;  for  lad  is  equivalent  to  ^  peace 
and  harmony.'    The  Bussian  proverb  runs, 

*  When  a  husband  and  wife  have  lad^  they 
don't  need  *  klad^^  i.e,  *  treasure.' 

If  Perun  and  these  lesser  deities  repre- 
sent the  forces  of  Nature,  in  the  reverence 
which  superstition  still  pays  in  Bussia  to 
hearth-spirits  and  kindred  demigods  we  re- 
cognise the  cultus  of  departed  ancestors. 
The  Church  may  teach  that  these  are 
fallen  angels,  and  invest  the  spirits  of  the 
stove,  the  forest,  the  air,  and  the  water, 
with  a  demoniacal  character;  to  the  Bussian 
peasant  the  traditions  of  the  Sclavonic  un- 
seen world  are  not  the  less  as  sacred  as  ever ; 
and  conformable  to  his  belief  as  to  the  state 
of  the  dead  is  his  treatment  of  the  spirit- 
world,  which,  in  his  theory,  they  people. 
Though  separated,  according  to  Aryan  faith, 
hy  a  long  atmospheric  ocean,  or  an  arduous 
land-passage,  aurmountable  by  the  rainbow 
bridge  or  the  milky  way — or,  to  defend 
to  the  devices  of  human  piety,  by  placing 
coins  in  the  grave,  making  the  coffin  boat- 
shaped,  furnishing  the  corpse  with  boots, 
nail  parings,  and  owl-claws,  and  even  lad- 
ders of  dough,  to  the  end  that  it  might  the 
more  easily  superas  evadere  ad  auras — the 
departed  soul  was  credited  with  so  much 
ubiquity  that,  though  received  into  the 
'  land  of  the  sun  eastward  by  the  ocean ' — 
whither  birds  and  insects  migrate  at  the  fall 
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of  the  leaf,  and  whence  dead  children  come 
back  as  swaUows  at  Bpnng«tide  to  twitter 
round  bereaved  parents — it  could  still  oo- 
Gupy  impalpable  quarters  in  the  old  home, 
and  exercise  a  guardianship  of  the  hearth 
compatible  with  a  tenure  in  Bai,  the  Sclaro- 
nic  heaven,  an  upper- world  home  of  depart- 
ed .spirits,  i^proachable,  according  to  the 
Skazkas,  chieny  by  a  bean-stalk  or  a  pea- 
stalk,  and  but  vaguely  mentioned  in  either 
the  songs  or  the  stories  of  the  people.  The 
favourite  embodiment  of  this  belief  is  the 
J)omovoj/j  a  close  counterpart  of  the  Roman 
^  Lar  Familiaris,'  though  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
cern the  original  attributes  of  this  domestic 
spirit  from  the  accretions  wherewith  the 
'  new  way '  has  thou^t  fit  to  blacken  his 
character.  We  must  sketch  him  as  we  find 
him.  As  primary  constructor  of  the  family 
hearth,  he  is  supposed  to  live  all  day  behind 
the  stove,  upon  which  every  night  a  meal  is 
piously  left  out;  and  on  special  occasions, 
e,ff,  the  28th  of  January,  a  pot  of  stewed 
grain  formally  placed  for  him.  In  his 
synonym  of  'Tsmok,'  or  snake,. common 
in  White  Russia,  may  be  traced  a  mental 
connexion  between  the  spirit  and  the  fiame ; 
indeed,  so  much  is  he  still  the  representative 
of  dead  ancestry  that  to  poke  the  stove  en- 
dangers thrusting  them  through  into  hell ; 
and  when  a  fami^^tte  to  a  new  house,  the 
stove-ashes  from  the  old  are  welcomed  with 
the  greeting,  *  Welcome,  grandfather ! '  In 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  house,  vast  defe- 
rence is  paid  to  him.  The  blood  of  some 
species  of  scape-goat  must  be  sprinkled  on 
its  foundations,  and  a  cock's  head  buried 
exactly  at  the  upper  corner.  This  is  oppo- 
site the  stove,  and  is  the  place  assigndd  for 
the  daily-spread  spirit  guest-table,  around 
which  formerly  were  ranged  the  images  of 
ancestry,  but  now,  instead,  the  holy  pictures^ 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  Christian  libel  to  paint 
the  Domovoy  with  ugly  and  mischievous 
traits ;  but  he  is  represented  as  all  hair,  ex- 
cept his  eyes  and  nose.  He  treats  a  family 
as  it  treats  him,  and  his  tenacity  as  to  a  due 
amount  of  victuals  is  marked. 

As  fantastic  and  more  picturesque  is  the 
Rusalka,  a  water  spirit  (from  rti«,  'a 
stream'),  with  wavy  grass-gr«en  tresses,  and 
a  full  snow-white  form  covered  with  green 
leaves,  or  an  ungirdled  shift  As  shy  as 
Diana,  they  tickle  to  death  the  unbidden 
watchers  of  their  haircombing ;  and  a  comb 
run  through  their  locks  can  at  anytime  pro- 
duce a  flood,  as,  in  the  '  R^mdyana,'  Ganga, 
queen  of  rivers,  descends  by  the  letting 
down  a  single  tress  of  Siva's  hair.*     Their 

♦  See  Miss  Richardson's '  Iliad  of  the  East/  p. 
48.     In  this  interesting  volume  will  be  found 


homes  are  in  crystal  palaces  in  the  lake- 
dq)ths,  or  eke  in  nests  of  straw.  Like  Nut- 
sicaa,  they  are  great  laundresses,  and  at 
Whitsuntide  are  importunate  in  their  denre 
to  take  in  linen.  Woe  to  liie  passenger 
who  then  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their  petition 
for  soiled  garments.  In  winter  they  vani^ 
but  on  high-days  at  Easter  or  Whitsuntide, 
the  pleasantry  neither  wash  Hnen  nor  pleaeh 
hedges,  lest  haply  they  should  usurp  the 
Rusalka's  provmce.  To  their  dances  b^ 
neath  the  moon,  after  St  Peter^  day,  is  re> 
ferred  the  phenomenon  of  the  'fair/ ring;' 
and  the  rustic  who  encounters  and  mocb 
their  dancing  is  sure  *  to  be  struck  so.'  If 
he  treads  on  the  linen  in  their  drying- 
ground,  h6  becomes  weak-limbed  or  a  crip- 
ple. Their  influence  can  make  or  mar  a 
harvest;  and,  in  some  districts,  they  act  u 
*  will-of-the-wisps,'  in  others  sphinx-like, 
harass  travellers  with  witching  riddles 
Undersized  Rusalkas  are  considered  to  be 
ghosts  of  stillborn  or  unbaptized  babes,  or 
infants  cursed  by  their  mothers  before  tbeir 
birth,  which  may  be  laid,  if  not  more  than 
seven  years  gone,  by  the  enunciation  of  the 
baptismal  formula. 

jPassing  over  the  *  mythic  and  ritual  songs' 
of  Mr.  Ralston's  third  chapter,  a  glance 
must  be  given  at  other  classes  of  Russian 
song,  and  the  social  customs  which  have 
evoked  them,  especially  at  those  connected 
with  marriage,  which  nave  a  peculiar  inte- 
rest at  the  present  time. 

A  Russian  peasant's  wedding,  though  its 
fictions  of  force  and  reluctance  remind  us  of 
classical  hvmeneals,  is  rendered  picturesque 
by  the  elaDorateness  of  its  little  ctama.  Af- 
ter an  acquaintance  at  the  Besyedas  has 
grown  into  *  keeping  company,'  the  Svat 
and  Svakha,  i.e,  male  and  female  match- 
makers, are  called  in  to  negotiate  a  marriage. 
In  some  districts  the  girl's  family  is  said  to 
make  the  first  move :  more  commonly,  the 
bride  elect  is  fabled  to  be  hard  of  approach, 
and  assumes  a  mock  reluctance,  which 
breathes  in  characteristic  laments,  or  Zap- 
l^chki.  The  start  of  the  match-makers  bj 
night,  the  bride's  pleas  for  delay,  the  calling 
in  of  a  Voplenitsa,  or  mistress  of  ceremonies, 
presume  an  obstacle  or  two  to  be  got  over, 
though  the  bobbing  and  nobbing  in  whisty 
which  goes  on  might  reassure  a  casual  ob- 
server. After  the  hand-strikinff  and  betro* 
thai,  comes  at  last  the  wedding-eve,  whicn  i» 
given  up  to  the  bride's  entertainment  of  her 
maiden  friends,  and  to  unplaiting  her  Kosa, 
or  single  plait  of  miudenhood,  henceforth  to 
be  succeeded  by  two  pliuts  wound  round  the 

many  parallels  for  the  curiosities  of  BuBsian 
folk-lore. 
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bead  and  confined  by  a  kerchief.  In  the 
soDgs  attending  this  ceremony  there  is  much 
mock  distress;  but  anon  comes  the  bride- 
groom's brother,  or  perhaps  the  Svakh^  to 
make  a  bid  for  this  Kosa,  \rhich  the  bride 
80  far  resents  as  to  wish  a  knife  were  bound 
up  in  it  to  cut  the  Svakha^s  fingers.  *'  It  was 
DoV  rans  one  of  the  Eosa  songs, — 

*  A  horn  that  in  the  early  morning  sounded ; 
It  WIS  a  maiden  her  ruddy  braid  lamenting. 
"^Last  night  they  twined  my  braid  together, 
And  interweav^  my  braid  with  pearls. 
Luka  Ivanovich — may  Heaven  requite  him ! 
Has  sent  a  pitiless  Syakha  hither. 
My  braid  has  she  begun  to  rend. 
Tearing  out  the  gold  from  my  braid. 
Shaking  the  pearls  from  my  ruddy  braid.** ' 

—p.  278. 

In  the  end,  either  on  the  wedding-eve,  or 
before    starting    for    church,    the  bride's 
fnends  are  induced  by  gold  to  sell  the  Eosa, 
and  then  follows  the  poetic  division  of  the 
^KiMota'  (or  crown  of  ribbons  and  flowers) 
amottg  ber  maiden  friends,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject d  some  very  pretty  songs,  and  which  is 
imitated  more    or  less  in  the  weddings  of 
bigher  circles  in  Russia.'*'  The  braid  is  finally 
nnplaited  on  the  wedding  morning,  when 
the  Captain  and  Friends  (i.e.  Best  man  and 
Oroofflsmen)  make  their  appearance  (to  sign 
tbe  register  and  to  be  generally  useful),  and 
wben  the  ceremony  of    the    bridegroom 
tbrice  twirling  the  bride  round,  and  kissing 
ber  as  be  does  so,  is  a  critical  prelude  to  go- 
ing to  church.     As  the  priest  begins  the  ser- 
TO,  tbe  groomsmen  hold  crowns  (yyentsui) 
OTer  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  and  these 
crowns  which  are  a  part  of  a  ceremony  cor- 
responding with  the  *  stephanosis'  of  Chris- 
^  Greece,  as  many  Russian  customs  and 
soperstitions  resemble  those  of  modem  Hel- 
^  OQgbt  to  press  the  head,  even  at  the  risk 
^^^beid-ache,  if  the  union  is  to  be  happy. 
Sucb  H  generally  is,  if  we  may  accept  the 
endeace  of  the  son^  after  marriage,  which 
brwtbeno  teujc  of  the  feigned  aversion  with 
wbichabride  elect  looks  upon  her  husband's 
^i'y as*  bears'  or  *  stinging-nettles,'  they  re- 
aming the  compliment  by  calling  the  bride 
a  'she-bear, '  a  *  cannibal,'  or*a  *  woven.'     It 
^  sonmsed  that  such  expressions  witness 
^  the  strong   home-afiection  in    Sclavo- 
we  families,  it^whilst  the  giving  up   of  the 
'bear*  and  *  thief '  theory  after  marriage  is 
we  result  of  the  comparative  freedom  and 

*  In  Madame  RomaDoff's  '  Rites  and  Customs 
«  we  Groco-RosBlan  Church/  we  road  of  a  tea- 
^7  ia  tbe  bride's  dressing-room,  '  fiUed  with 
wutt  is  called  "maiden  beauty,"  and  Bi^>po8ed 
«•  oe  the  cast-oflf  attributes  of  girlhood,  which 
S?j  T^?  distributes  among  her  companions. ' 
*Q«  18  in  tbe  context  referred  to  the  ancient 
^Mtom  of  dividing  the;  kosa '  (pp.  1984). 


kindly  treatment  of  the  wife  in  the  Russian 
peasant  circles.  After  marriage  the  burden 
of  her  song  is  like  *  the  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  dwelleth.'  *8o  happy  is  she 
that  she  prefers  drinking  water  with  her  hus- 
band to  mdulring  in  mead  with  her  mother.' 

The  one  only  drawback  to  the  poetry  of 
the  Russian  peasant's  nuptials  is,  sad  to  tell, 
the  cost  of  the  ceremonial.  What  with  the 
whisky,  the  wedding  breakfast,  the  after-pre- 
sents,  and  the  after-feasting,  such  an  expense 
is  incurred,  that  a  runaway  match  is  not  sel- 
dom winked  at.* 

But  feasting  and  song  and  merry-making 
are  not  confined  to  weddings.  The  Sclavo- 
nic faith  holds  not  with  there  being  ^  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  in  heaven,' 
assignmg  wives  to  dead  bachelors,  and  vice 
versd.  ^y  a  natural  sequence,  the  mixture 
of  grief  and  rejoicing  which  marks  the 
R&dunitsa,  or  feast  when  the  dead  fathers 
feel  relief  from  the  long  winter  cold,  hfter 
Easter,  is  conspicuous  in  the  Russian  funeral 
songs  and  customs.  ^Beer  was  drunk  at 
the  carnival,'  says  a  proverb,  *  but  it  was  af- 
ter the  R&dunitsa  that  heads  ached.'  And 
Madame  Romanoffs  account  corresponds,' 
where;  describing  the  requiems  at  this 
spring  commemoration,  she  says, '  When  the 
weeping,  which  continued  for  two  hours  af- 
ter the  mass,  had  ceased,  the  mourners  set- 
to  to  commemorate  the  departed  by  partak- 
ing of  his  favourite  dainty :  and  if  he  was 
fond  of  a  glass,  the  Vodka  (whisky)  was 
sipped,  with  the  ejaculation,  "The  king- 
dom of  heaven  be  nis !  He  loved  a  drink, 
the  deceased  I " '  f 

Indeed  to  the  Rossian  peasant's  passion 
for  drink  the  Skazkas  bear  abundant  wit- 
Qreater  people  than  the  peasants']  get 


ness. 


drunk,  as  is  seen  in  the  story  <^  Semeletka 
(Folk-tales,  p.  SI) ;  but  an  instance  of  the 
solace  for  the  ills  of  Ufe,  which  a  Russian 
finds  in  his  '  vodka,'  occurs  in  a  variant  of 
the  story  of  Norka  (*  Folk-tales,'  p.  30|, 
where  a  shoemaker,  doomed  'to  be  hanged, 
unless  by  the  morrow  he  produces  a  pair  of 
impossible  shoes,  goes  '  straight  to  a  traictir, 
or  tavern,  and  sets  to  work  to  drown  his 
grief  in  drink.  After  a  while  he  begins  to 
totter:  "Now  then,"  he  says,  "Pll  take 
home  a  bicker  of  spirits  with  me,  and  go  to 
bed;  and  to-morrow  morning,  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  fetch  me  to  be  hanged,  I'U 
toss  off  half  the  bickerful.  They  may  hang 
me  then,  without  my  knowing  anything  about 
it."' 

Among  the  many  traces  of  Sclavonic  cus- 


*  Ruibnikof  estimates  this  at  from  42.  88.  to  82. 
6«  of  our  money.    See  p.  281. 
f  '  Rites  and  Customs,'  p.  249 
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toins  connected  with  death  and  obsequies, 
Mr.  Ralston  notes  the  opening  of  windows, 
clearing  cobwebs,  and  burning  gniss  to  faci- 
litate the  spirit's  free  passage,  xhe  body  is 
washed  while  yet  alive,  the  coin  placed  on 
the  eyes  or  thrown  into  the  grave.  Very 
strict,  too,  were  the  rites  of  purification. 
Spades,  carts  and  horses,  for  oigging  the 
grave  and  fetching  the  coffin,  were  unused 
for  three  days  after.  The  casting  of  live 
coals  over-head  backwards  from  the  hearth 
recalls  the  ceremonies  in  Yirgil  and  Theo- 
critus. The  hollow-tree-trunk  coffin  is  not 
universally  given  up,  and  is  probably  refer- 
able to  the  atmospheric  sea,  whereon  the 
Sclavonians  held  that  the  dead  are  launched. 
A  kindred  practice  to  Satteeism  i^  alluded 
to  in  songs  and  Builinas,  *  an  Aryan  rite,' 
according  to  Mr.  Tylor,  'belonging  to  a 
period  even  earlier  than  the  Veda.'*  With 
masters,  too,  the  favourite  slave  is  found,  in 
song  and  legend,  goinff  down  to  the  grave. 
Of  such  observances  the  Russian  peasants' 
song-lore  and  folk-lore  also  bear  ample 
traces,  as  they  do  of  a  belief  in  friendly 
spirits,  and  in  ghosts  of  a  baleful  nature, 
vampires  and  were-wolves.  Some  of  the 
laments  are  inexpressibly  touching,  e,p.  the 
complaint  at  the  funeral  of  the  head  of  a 
family,  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  his  widow. 
Ilere  is  a  stave  of  it ;  but  the  song  should 
be  read  as  a  whole. 

*  I  would  not  have  given  thee  np,  0  my  wedded 

spouse ; 
I  would  have  given  up  my  children  dear, 
And  so  have  preserved  my  wedded  spouse. 
Split  open,  moist  Mother  earth. 
And  be  ye  open,  0  new  coffin  planks, 
And  corae  nving  from  Heaven,  Angels  and 

Archangels, 
And  set  the  b<hi1  in  the  white  breast, 
And  speech  in  the  wise  head, 
And  white  light  in  the  clear  eyes  I ' — p.  340. 

We  can  take  on  trust,  after  this,  the 
author's  assurance  that  no  translation  can  do 
justice  to  the  endearing  diminutives  which 
give  so  much  charm  to  'the  simple,  un- 
atfected  archaic  language  of  these  laments,' 
the  preservation  of  which  is  the  task  of  the 
VopWnitsa,  or  professional  "  crieress." 

With  the  superstitions  which  we  have 
seen  clinging  so  tenaciously  to  the  Russian 
peasant  would  naturally  be  connected  a  be- 
lief in  witchcraft.  To  this  subject  Mr.  Ral- 
ston devotes  the  concluding  chapter  of  his 
'  Songs '  book,  noticing  at  length  the  riddles 
and  spells,  as  well  as  those  who  deal  in 
them.  The  sense-riddles,  or  Zagadki,  are 
chiefly  mythic  or  cosmical,  and  in  truth 
seem  dull  enough  to  readers  who  have  not 
the  alternative  of  being  tickled  to  death  by 

*  •  Primidvo  Coltiue/  vol.  i,  p.  421,  q.  t. 


Rusalkas  staring  them  in  the  face  if  they 
give  them  up.  Princess*  Anna  the  Fair  in 
the  folk-tale  of  the  ^  Blind  Man  and  the 
Cripple '  must  have  been  of  kin  to  these 
sprites,  for  her  hand  was  to  reward  the 
suitor  who  proposed  a  riddle  she  could  not 
guess,  whereas,  if  she  guessed  it,  his  head 
was  to  be  cut  oflf  (p.  241).  The  Zagovor, 
or  incantations,  are  more  noteworthy,  pro- 
bably because,  unlike  the  riddle  which  has 
gone  through  a  process  of  degradation  on 
the  lips  of  the  multitude,  these  have  been 
jealously  guarded  by  a  close  fraternity  of 
sorcerers,  and  survived  repressive  measures 
in  memory,  if  not  in  manuscript  Spoken 
of  old  more  Sclavonico  on  house-tops,  they 
are  now,  by  a  Finnish  innovation,  muttered 
or  whispered.  Christianity,  in  fact,  besides 
substituting  in  its  formulas  the  sacred  names 
(where  both  do  not  jostle  oddly  together) 
for  those  of  elemental  deities,  has  made  the 
professors  of  these  arts  shamefaced,  mys- 
terious, and  loth  to  let  go  their  hold  npon 
the  masses,  even  if  at  the  cost  of  being  set 
down  as  *  devilish  vessels,'  by  the  aid  of 
which  Satan  still  keepeth  his  palace.  In 
some  of  the  spells  a  close  inquirer  will  trace 
a  resemblance  to  the  samples  of  incantatujn 
which  occur  in  classical  literature.  Thus  in 
a  Zagov6r,  *  to  give  a  good  youth  a  longing 
for  a  fair  maiden'   (p.    869),   the  clanse, 

*  Plunge  thyself,  O  longing ;  gnaw  thy  way, 
O  longing,  into  his  breast,  into  his  heart; 
grow  and  increase  in  all  his  veins,  in  all  his 
bones,  with  pain  B,r^d  thirst  for  me,'  will  be 
found  almost  identical  with  the  lango^  of 
the  sorceress  in  the  Pharmaceutria  of  Theo- 
critus.* The  worse  use  of  these  charms  is 
to  kindle  desire.  Some  are  to  forefend 
drunkenness.  The  most  poetic  and  inno- 
cent  are  amulets  to  preserve  cbildrCT  and 
dear  oneS  (pp.  373-4).  But  if  the  account 
of  these  spells  is  interesting,  still  more  so 
tliat  of  those  who  ply  them.  The  wizards 
ostensible  function  is  to  be  at  everv  wedding 
to  ward  off  evil  influences,  and  to  go  ib 
front  of  every  procession,  *  anxiously  peenng 
about  and  whispering  to  himself  at  the 
time.'  He  is  credited  meanwhile  withpoi^er 
to  steal  the  dew  and  the  rain,  the  moon  and 
stars,  and  to  provoke  the  whirlwind,  to  saj 
nothing  of  transforming  himself  or  others 
into  divers  forms  and  ^apes.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  more  amiable  character  than  the  witch, 
whose  attributes  are  pretty  much  those  oi 
the  B&ba  Yaga.  The  account  of  her  recalls 
Dryden'a  quatrain  in  the  *  Annus  Mrahilis  : 

*  Thus  to  some  desert  plain,  or  old  woodside, 

IHre  ni^than  come  from  far  to  dance 
their  roond; 

•  '  Theoaitui,'  IdyU  H,  vr.  25-«,  28, ». 
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And  o'er  broad  rivers  on  thdr  Jlends  they 
ride, 
Or   sweep    in  clouds  above  the   blasted 
ground,** 

If,  however,  we  may  credit  the  legends 
collected  in  these  pages,  the  witch's  cock- 
horse is  somelimes  a  bare  log  of  wood, 
sometimes  a  human  beine,  on  whose  spirit 
she  rides  over  hill  and  dale,  the  while  his 
body  is  asleep.    A  yet  more  hideous  in- 
flacDce  is  the  vampire,  to  whom,  besides  his 
nonnal  blood-druuKenness,  the  Russian  pea- 
sant attributes  the  famine  and  the  drought, 
tiie  storm,  the  murrain,  and  the  cattle-plague. 
He  is,  according  to  some,  a  quondam  wizard 
or  witch ;  according  to  others,  a  spirit  of 
'  one  accursed    or  excommunicated ;  others 
again  account  him  a  combination  of  fiend 
and  corpse ;  whilst  the  Little  Russians  con- 
dder  him  a  cross-breed  between  a  witch  and 
I  were-wolf .     The  districts  of  Russia  where 
tlie  vampire  is  most  believed  in  are  White 
Bosoa  and  the  Ukraine;  and  the  way  to 
depnTe  him  of  his  baleful  power  is  to  drive 
an  aspen  stake  through  him  by  a  siuffle 
blow.  A  second  thrust,  as  numberless  folk- 
taJes  agree,  will  resuscitate  the  fiend.f  Oon- 
aidering  the  ill-name  with  which  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  has  surrounded  the 
whole  race  in  Russia,  it  is  creditable  to  the 
peasantry  and  people,  that  rarely  —  very 
rarely— has  a  fear  of   witchcraft  resulted 
in  each  wholesale  cruelty   and  fanaticism 
ttnongst  them  as  in  our  own  country  in  the 
days  of  Hopkins.     Mr.  Ralston  hesitates  (as 
,  on  the  threshold,  so  to  speak,  of  a  better 
bowledge  of  Russian  folk-lore,  he  is  surely 
wise  in  doing)  to  commit  himself  to  Afar 
oasief  8  theory,  that  these  witches,  wizards, 
and  vampires,  are  simply  remnants  and  sur- 
nvals  of    a   pagan  and  mythical    system 
which  had  the  Sclavonic  belief  in  the  forces 
of  natore  for  its  basis ;  and,  whilst  attaching 
due  weight  to  his  able  pleadings,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  cautious  expressions  of  Hertz 
find  Professor  Bernard    Schmidt,   on   the 
Sckfonic  name  and  origin  of  Vampire,  pre- 
fers to  leave  the  lis  as  he  finds  it,  subjudice, 
^en  his  researches  into  Russian  song-lore, 
and  his  use  of  the  opportunities  of  compar- 
ing  other  folk-lores  which  his  connection 
with  the  British  Museum  and  the  Taylor  In- 
atituUon  at  Oxford  afford,  have  enabled  him 
to  espouse  a  definite  theory  with  mature 
confidence,  it  will  command  the  respect  due 
to  one  who  is  our  first  pioneer  in  the  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  mythology  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  countries  in  the  world ; 
one  who  has  been  tiie  first  to  disabuse  us  of 

*  '  Annus  Minibilus/  st.  24b. 
t;  Folk  Tales,' pp.  831-4. 


the  notion,  adopted  from  unliterary,  purely 
commercial,  and  commonplace  English  resi- 
dents, that  the  Russian  peasant  is  a  joyless, 
songless,  undemonstrative  automaton,  only 
fit  to  be  driven  to  the  slaughter  in  war  for 
the  orthodox  Tsar,  or  to  work  his  allotted 
hours  in  the  mine,  and  drink  himself  drunk, 
on  holidays,  upon  Vodka.  It  is  one  great 
step  to  have  swept  away  false  impressions  ; 
another  and  a  greater  will  have  been  gained 
when  Mr.  Ralston  shall  have  completed  by 
a  volume  on  tlie  Builinas,  or  Epic  poems, 
and  the  skazkas  connected  with  them,  his 
trilogy,  so  so  speak,  of  the  songs  and  legends, 
which,  circulating  through  the  hands  of 
those  who  love  the  story^ands  of  whatever 
race  or  clime,  may  facilitate  the  apprehen- 
sion of  resemblances  calculated  to  assist 
intelligent  generalization.  We  have  no  fear 
that  he  win  be  unequal  to  his  task,  for  the 
books  before  us,  in  spite  of  their  necessary 
mixture  of  first  principles  and  results,  are 
singularly  readable  and  attractive.  He  has 
laid  himself  out  to  sketch  the  Russian  pea- 
sant from  his  songs,  stories,  and  sports, 
rather  than  from  an  outer  point  of  view. 
Into  his  descriptions  he  has  thrown  life  and 
vivid  portraiture,  into  his  unrhymed  versions 
of  the  minstrelsy  of  Russia  and  his  photo- 
graphic translations  of  the  folk-tmes,  a 
&esnness,  vraisemhlance^  simplicity,  and  pa- 
thos, which  no  translator  less  wrapt  up  in 
his  subject  could  have  preserved.  In  our 
survey  of  *The  Songs  and  Folk  Tales  of 
the  Russian  People,'  we  have  preferred  giv- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  the  analysed  matter 
of  Mr.  Ralston's  account  to  hazardbg  any 
surmises  or  strictures  which  would  at  best 
savour  of  the  imperfect  critic.  The  fact 
cannot  be  too  much  insbted  upon,  that  Mr. 
Ralston's  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon 
unbroken  ground  and  upon  a  virgin  soil; 
we  mean,  of  course,  so  far  as  English  or 
Continental  research  is  concerned.  But  if 
good  honest  work,  underlying  an  attractive 
style,  and  a  lively  pleasant  manner  of  put- 
ting forward  the  treasures  which  he  has  dis- 
covered, do  not  recommend  him  to  antiqua- 
rian and  general  readers  alike  amongst  his 
own  countrymen,  as  it  must  needs  lay  under 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  such  literary  Rus- 
sians as  Afanasief,  Tourgenief,  and  others ; 
then,  in  sooth,  we  shall  have  to  fall  back 
upon  the  conviction  that  not  intelligent 
curiosity,  nor  a  thirst  for  investigating  na- 
tional origins  or  mythologies,  nor,  in  shoii, 
any  research  conducted  on  literary  and  scien- 
tific principles,  can  avail  to  circulate  able 
and  ori^al  books,  if  they  fail  to  enlist 
the  fashion  and  the  lending-library  on  their 
side.  , 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Speech  of  the  Might  Honoura- 
ble John  Bright,  M.P.,  at  Birmingham, 
*  Times,'  October  23,  1873. 

^.  Speech  of  ths  Right  Honourable  W.  E. 
Forster,  M.F.,  at  Liverpool,  'Times,' 
November  20,  1873. 

3.  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Jame% 
Stansfeldy  M,P. J  at  Liverpool.  'Times,' 
December  19,  1873. 

4.  Speech  of  Sir  William  F.  Harcourt, 
M.P,y  at  Oxford,  *  Times,'  January  2, 
1874. 

6.  Speech  of  Mr,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Mayor  of  Bimingham.  *  Times,'  Janu- 
ary 2,  1 874. 

6.  Proceedings  of  the^  Home-Pule  Confer- 
ence, November,  18, 19, 20,  and  21.  Pub. 
lished  in  Dublin. 

The  New  Year  finds  tbe  public  mind  of 
England  disturbed,  bewildered,  and  uncer- 
tain, as  to  the  chief  political  questions  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  painful  and  well-defined  cu- 
riosity to  learn  how  it  happened  that  we 
were  permitted  to  acquire  possessions  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  which  it  seems  equally 
difficult  for  us  to  abandon  without  humilia- 
tion, or  to  maintain  without  constant  trouble 
and  danger.  This  wretched  Ashantee  war 
lias  already  cost  us  much  money  and  the 
lives  of  some  gallant  Englishmen,  far  more 

jrecious  ;  and  even  were  we  speedily  to 

xonquer  our  barbarous  enemies,  we  could  not 
win  military  renown,  or  substantial  advan- 

.tages  for  ourselves,  whilst  upon  them  we 
must  infiict  national  Bu£fering  and  shocking 

« carnage.  With  like  impatience,  and  even 
greater  apprehension  of  national  shame,  we 
wait  for  some  light  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
policy  and  operations  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  Central  Asia,  ignoring,  as  it  appears 
to  have  done,  the  assurances  given  by  Count 
Schouvaloff  with  as  little  compunction  or  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  England  as  it  showed 
when  the  worthless  fragments  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  were  flung  in  the  face  of  our  For- 

•  eign  Minister.  On  the  other  hand,  all  class- 
es of  money-earners  and  money-spenders 
are  looking  forward  with  hopeful  eagerness 
to  catch  a  hint  as  to  the  share  which  each  is 

.  to  have  in  the  wonderful  surplus  of  the 
financial  year  that  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
But,  setting  aside  these  important  topics, 
which  are  clearly  marked  out  for  an  early 
treatment  by  the  Government,  opinion  finds 
itself  in  the  utmost  confusion  as  to  what  the 

.  approaching  Session  of  Parliament  is  likely 
to  oring  forth.  So  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, if  it  is  not  probable  that  much  good 
will  be  accomplished,  neither  is  it  to  be 
feared  that  much  harm  will  be  done.  For 
the  last  five  months  people  have  been  amused, 


where  they  have  not  been  wearied,  by  the 
yagariea  and  vapourings  of  public  men  and 
newspapers  dunng  an  electioneenDg  recess; 
and  now  we  must  make  up  our  minds  for  a 
further  vigorous  display  of  party  tactics  and 
and  parliamentary  tncks,  for  the  Session  of 
1874  can  be  little  better  than  an  electioneer- 
ing session. 

Although  but  faint  interest  attaches  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament  just  about  to 
reassemble  for  any  solid  results  that  is  likely 
to  leave  behind,  every  political  incident  will 
be  watched  with  intense  anxiety,  as  a  sign  of 
what  is  likely  to  befaU  the  country  when 
the  entr^acte  is  over,  and  the  curtain  of  a  dis- 
solution falls,  to  rise  again  upon  a  new  Honse 
of  Commons  and,  as  it  is  said,  a  new  phase 
of  our  national  drama.  The  strangest 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that,  in  a  period  of 
unusual  freedom  from  party  conflicts,  and  at 
a  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  still  controls  a 
larger  number  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  any  other  English  statesman  has 
commanded  for  many  a  year,  the  conviction 
spreads  wider  and  deeper  every  day  that 
tnere  must  be  a  change  of  Ministry,  and  that 
the  change  will  be  the  signal  for  the  cloe- 
ing  of  an  old,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  chap- 
ter of  English  history.  Men  differ  in  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  loss  of  the 
premiership  will  be  for  a  long  or  short  pe- 
riod ;  they  may  view  such  an  event  with 
gloomy  misgivings  or  with  confident  hopes. 
Sut  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  a  shorter  or 
a  longer  time,  they  are  almost  unanimonsly 
agreed  that  a  change  of  Government  is  im- 
minent. That  this  opinion  should  be  so 
fenerally  entertained  at  a  time  when  tbe 
riberal  Whip  can  count  such  a  huge  majon- 
ty  as  sixty-eight  in  one  Honse,  and  the 
Liberal  Ministry  have  successfully  adopted  4e 
practice  of  setting  at  nought  large  majorities 
agiunst  them  in  uie  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  at  first  sight  certainly  a  puzzle. 
It  is  known  that  the  Conservatives  will  not 
take  office  unsupported  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  doubted  by 
some  that  they  ¥dll  at  the  general  election 
make  such  large  gains  as  would  secure  to 
their  party,  as  at  present  constituted,  a  work- 
ing majority ;  and  yet,  while  the  enemies  of 
the  present  Government  assert  that  it  cannot 
live  long,  many  of  its  wisest  and  warmest 
friends  insist  that  it  is  better  it  should  die 
soon.  There  may  be  sources  of  disqoietnde 
and  dangers  awaiting  Mr.  Gladstone's  gov- 
ernment in  the  future,  enough  to  make  the 
hearts  of  a  strong  Ministry,  resting  on  a 
healthy  and  united  party,  fail  them  for  fear; 
but  the  signs  of  peril  that  show  themselves 
within  their  own  boundaries  are  the  chief 
causes  of   alarm — ^the   subterraneous  mm- 
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blino^s  that  seem  to  come  from  under  their 
feet — for  they  forebode  the  breaking  up  of 
the  very  ground  upon  whieb  they  stand. 

Whether  the  Session  of  1874  will  be  al- 
lowed to  run  on  into  the  summer,  or  whether 
from  necessity  or  by  choice  the  €rovemment 
will  make  an  early  appeal  to  the  opinion  of 
the  country,  is  a  question  with  which  the 
public  but  little  concerns  itself.  It  is  felt 
that  the  present  Administration,  discredited, 
divided,  and  depressed,  will  attempt  little, 
and  can  perform  less,  in  tbis  effete  and  mori- 
bund Parliament.  Matters  of  the  first  im- 
portance, in  our  foreign  as  well  as  in  our 
home  policy,  will  no  doubt  come  up  for 
discussioD,  and  ought  to  receive  instant  set- 
tiement ;  but  those  who  watch  the  political 
weather  pay  less  attention  to  these  lowering 
clouds,  ominous  as  they  are  of  dangers  im- 
mediately at  hand  Tney  look  anxiously  to 
the  pale  streaks  in  the  higher  regions,  to  the 
wMte  glare  that  comes  up  from  the  hori- 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  the  present  Min- 
istry are  eminently  fortunate ;  they  have 
no  finincial  embarrassment  to  struggle  with. 
He  mightiest  billow  of  wealth  that  ever 
sveot  over  any  couutry  raises  the  hearts  of 
theEngiisb  people  who  are  privileged  to  live 
in  the  year  18v4  into  buoyant  and  good- 
bnmoured  self-complacency ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
also  lift  the  Government  safely  out  of  many  of 
its  scrapes,  and  carry  it  over  difficulties  which 
might  proT^e  fatal  under  less  prosperous  cir- 
cmnstancea.  To  bully  King  Coffee  and  be 
bullied  by  the  Yankees  are  amusements 
which  involve  the  expenditure  of  millions ; 
to  help  the  starving  natives  of  India,  and  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  railway  companies 
in  respect  to  tbe  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to 
the  Post  Office— these  are  operations  which 
^l  make  large  demands  on  the  national 
resonrces.  It  is  even  hinted  that  a  golden 
thread  may  be  found  to  lead  the  Ministry  out 
of  fc labyrinth  of  local  taxation.  To  satisfy 
^n  these,  and  many  other  demands,  the  sur- 
plus which  is  to  be  enjoyed  this  year  as  an 
*  nneamed  increnient '  by  the  Government  will 
he  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  Nay,  we 
«re  promised  wonderful  financial  surprises, 
that  will  please  everybody,  or  nearly  every- 
l>ody.  The  budget  for  the  year  is  to  revive 
the  dying  popularity  of  the  Ministry,  and  in 
order  that  such  an  opportunity  for  a  wonder- 
ful coup  de  thidtre  may  not  be  lost,  Prospero 
Kmsefi  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  stage- 
"Mfflager.  There  is  to  be  a  ffrand  transpa- 
^cy  of  eloquence,  through  which  a  wealthy 
people  will  see  all  the  internal  economy  of 
the  Treasury  exhibited  in  excellent  working 
order.  The  lime-light  of  financial  rhetoric 
^  he  shed  upon  the  toiling  millions  who 


daily  and  nightiy  build  up  the  colossal  pile 
of  national  wealth  and  national  credit  now 
recognised  as,  the  British  Empire.  Finally, 
there  will  be  a  charming  Christmas-tree, 
with  a  little  gift  upon  it  for  eacb  interest 
wortb  conciliating,  and  if  such  unfortunates 
as  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  are  sent 
away  from  this  great  national  entertainment 
with  more  kicks  and  fewer  halfpence  than 
ever — ^what  matter?  They  do  not  count 
many  votes,  and  are  not  very  important  at  a 
general  election. 

If  the  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial 
statement  answers  at  all  to  the  expectations  o£ 
his  friends  who  write  in  the  press,  it  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  followed  by  a  sense  of  general 
contentment  and  satisfaction,  which  may  en*- 
able  the  Government  to  consult  its  own  con- 
venience as  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  to 
make  its  appeal  to  the  country.  Indeed 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  if  the 
Ministry  should  desire  to  keep  alive  the  weak 
and  worthless  Parliament  of  1874  until  the 
end  of  the  summer,  peculiar  facilities  for 
doing  so  may  be  found.  There  may  be 
dangers,  and  perhaps  disasters,  impending  in 
their  foreign  policy.  ^  There  are  certainly 
some  ugly  questions  in  domestic  affairs  in 
store,  but  it  is  against  all  the  odds  that  the 
coming  Session  can  produce  a  series  of  hu- 
miliations abroad,  and  of  scandals  at  home, 
such  as  marked  its  predecessor.  Tet  Mr. 
Gladstone  survives,  and  still  reposes  on  a 
powerful,  though  diminished,  majority. 
Should  it  become  necessary  to  suppress  an 
importunate  appeal  of  public  opinion,  taking 
the  shape  of  a  motion  in  Parliament,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Liberal  party  will  obey  the  crack 
of  the  ministerial  Whip  not  less  obedientiy 
now  than  twelve  months  ago.  For  although 
the  probability  of  an  early  visit  to  their  con- 
stituents may  rouse  to  an  attitude  of  unwilling 
and  unwonted  independence  some  whose 
chances  of  re-election  now  bang  in  the 
balance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to 
keep  the  Government  in  and  the  Parliament 
alive  a  little  longer  will  be  made  to  many 
who  know  but  too  well  that  their  doom  is 
already  written,  that  they  may  never  again 
revisit  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  such  hon.  members  eacb 
fleeting  day  of  next  Session  will  be  of  value 
priceless  as  the  last  leaf  of  the  Sibyl.  These 
considerations  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  system  of  'Government by  Com 
mittee,'  which  was  erected  into  a  science  last 
Session,  peculiarly  easy  to  work.  Whenever  a 
Ministerial  blunder  comes  to  light,  or  the 
consequences  of  excessive  zeal  on  the  part  of 
a  valuable  section  of  Government  supporters 
bring  the  Administration  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  well-known  views  of  the  people,  it 
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is  the  happiest  thought  in  the  world  to  put 
np  someone  who,  disclaiming  all  sympathy 
with  the  offenders,  and,  indeed,  strongly  con- 
demning their  conduct  blandly  suggests  that 
the  matter  can  be  best  sifted  by  a  commit- 
tee upstairs.  Some  hack  of  long  experience 
and  blameless  manners  is  easily  selected  for 
this  purpose,  like  the  heavy  agricultural 
cliaracter  who  usually  acts  as  'bonnet*  at  the 
gambling  table  of  a  country  fair.  The  com- 
mittee retires,  and  discussion  of  the 
question  is  suspended,  its  interest  wanes  or 
is  superseded,  the  shock  is  broken  and  the 
excitement  subsides.  When  the  report  is  at 
last  brought  down  in  the  Dog-days  the 
House  has  become  nearly  deserted,  and  an 
organised  battle  over  the  findings  of  the 
committee  is,  of  course,  impossible.  This 
procedure  may  carefully  drive  forward  to  the 
end  of  the  Session  a  bouquet  of  scandals 
such  as  broke  covert  all  together  in  last  au- 
tumn, when  four  or  five  reports  of  commit- 
tees, condemnatory  of  the  Government,  lay 
side  by  side  upon  the  table  of  the  House  ; 
but  it  has  the  undoubted  effect  of  gaining 
time,  it  staves  off  an  awkward  division  at  an 
inconvenient  moment,  and  it  enables  pliant 
supporters  to  assure  their  constituents  that 
they  could  not  refuse  the  Ministry  the  in- 
quiry asked  for,  but  that  on  the  principle  of 
the  question-  they  would  have  voted  against 
the  Government  with  Spartan  integrity. 

Besides  the  procedure  *by  Committee,' 
there  is  also  another  method  for  carrying  on 
an  Administration  under  such  circumstances 
as  those  in  which  Her  Majesty's  advisers 
find  themselves  just  now,  which  may  per- 
haps be  best  described  as  *  Government  by 
(Compromise.'  It  is  worth  while  to  analyse 
this  system,  because  we  are  likely  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  it  within  the  next  few  years 
if  it  should  please  the  English  people  to  re- 
tain the  present  Cabinet  so  long  in  o£Sce. 
There  is  a  kind  of  compromise  which  a 
Liberal  Ministry  may  fkirly  make;  when, 
for  instance,  by  common  consent  the  time 
has  come  for  making  reforms  in  some  old  in- 
stitution so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  country,  though 
opinions  range  over  every  variety  of  pro- 
posal from  absolute  destruction  to  mild 
modification.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
Liberal  Minister  is  entirely  in  his  right,  if  he 
decides  on  such  a  course  as  is  satisfactory  to 
his  own  moderate  supporters,  and  yet  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Opposition.  He  may  thus 
succeed  in  making  a  law  which  has  really 
the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
who  are  agreed  that  the  proposed  measure 
is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  Of  course  such  a 
proceeding  produces  exasperation  amongst 
the  extremes,  who  lay  by  their  vengeance 


for  a  convenient  day ;  this  is  therefore  an 
experiment  which  cannot  often  be  repeaEted 
with  safety. 

Agaiuy  an  arrangement,  whicb  is  quite  le- 
gitimate, may  be  made  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Liberal  party,  that  each  section  shall 
drop  for  a  time  its  pet  crotchet,  in  order 
that  the  party  as  a  whole  may  pursue  a  line 
of  action  upon  which  all  are  willing  to  travel. 
For  instance,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Radi- 
cal should  say  to  the  Whig,  I  forego  imme- 
diate action  against  the  Established  Church 
and  the  landed  interests  of  England,  in 
order  that  we  may  do  *  something  else,'  as  to 
the  doing  of  which  we  are  at  one ;  and  tiiat 
the  Home-Ruler  should  say  to  the  EngHsh 
Liberal  I,  too,  postpone  instant  pressnre 
for  Repeal^  until  we  shall  have  done  tMs 

*  something  else ; '  if  the  Left  Centre  can 
conscientiously  accept  the  suggestions  so 
made,  there  is  a  common  desire  for  reform, 
to  which  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nions — and  presumably  therefore  in  the 
country— desires  that  effect  should  be  given ; 
and  though  the  Conservatives  may  not  like 
or  even  deplore  the  change,  they  can  bnt 
make  a  good  fight,  and  when  overpowered 
submit  with  a  good  grace.  But  where  is 
this  *  something  else '  to  be  found  f  It 
does  not  exist  in  the  distinctive  programme 
of  the  Liberal  party  at  present.  It  would 
require  an  act  of  creation  to  produce  it 
There  is  no  common  object  for  v^hich  it  is 
possible  to  rally  Mr.  Gladstone's  heterogene- 
ous followers,  except  that  of  keeping  their 
illustrious^  Chief  in  office.  It  is  perb^ 
with  this  view  that  he  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  maintain  an  unwonted  silence.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  if  this  be  the  sole  bond  of 
union,  it  can  produce  only  a  common  con- 
sent to  do  notning — a  policy  of  mere  nega* 
tion.  The  Radicals  must  therefore  either 
make  a  resolute  attempt  to  break  their  way 
out  of  such  an  anomalous  position  by  *  do- 
ing something,'  or  else  retire  from  office. 
Mr.    Stansfeld   puts    the    matter    plainly. 

*  When,'  h.e  says,  *  the  Liberal  Party  ceases 
to  progress,  it  loses  the  reason  of  its  exist- 
ence.'    Here  arises  an  opportunity  for  « 

*  Government  of  Compromise'  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  with  which  we  have  JQS* 
been  dealing.  Not  an  agreement  with  the 
Opposition  to  cany  some  moderate  measure 
for  which  the  Public  Opinion  of  the  countiy 
is  ripe,  nor  an  agreement  within  the  Liberal 
Party  that  its  several  Radical  sections  shall 
leave  unaccomplished  their  separate  projects, 
in  order  that  some  common  course  of  action 
may  be  pursued  in  spite  of  Conservative  re- 
sistance ;  but  an  arrangement  to  do  certaiii 
things  upon  which  the  Party  as  a  whole  w 
not  agreed,  driving  a  kind  of  bai^n  iu 
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wbieh  the  Whig  seems  to  say  to  the  Radical^ 
'  What  is  the  least  you  will  be  contented  to 
take  from  me  as  a  relnctant  ^ver  ? '  and  the 
Radical  to  reply,  ^  What  is  nie  most  I  can 
screw  out  of  you  for  our  common  necessity 
against  your  will  ? '  Nothing  can  be  more 
unconstitutional,  nothing  more  fatal  to  the 
principles  of  ^c^lish  party  politics.  It  is 
like  the  familiar  device  of  the  auction-room 
when  the  professional  buyers  agree  to  keep 
amongst  themselves  whatever  a(hrantages  can 
be  got  from  the  sale.  An  arrangement  is 
made  that  any  outsider  is  to  be  recklessly 
outbidden,  no  matter  at  what  price,  and  that 
the  confederates  are  afterwards  to  divide 
the  k>83  of  any  bad  bargains  amongst  them- 
seUes.  The  difference  is,  that  the  political 
^  knock-out '  must  be  achieved,  not  so  much 
at  the  cost  of  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
Pirty  as  of  the  interests  and  institutions  of 
the  country. 

Luckily,  such  compromises  have  always 
inherent  elements  of  weakness.  Something 
must  he  really  offered  to  the  men  who,  hav- 
ing some  practical  object  to  gain  by  it, 
dttDour  for  the  proposed  reform,  while 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  change  mast  be  flattered  by  nne  words — 
tlieir  interests  must  at  least  seem  to  be 
guarded  by  conditions  and  provisoes ;  it 
may  he  possible,  with  this  object,  to  contrive 
a  measure  which,  like  the  University  Bill  of 
last  year,  will  admit  of  being  explained,  in  a 
clerer  speech,  so  as  to  please  everybody,  but 
eannot  endure  investigation  or  hostile  criti- 
cism. A  nice  adjustment  of  balances  is  re- 
({aiied  to  make  it  stand  at  all,  and  so  soon 
»  the  least  additional  weigbt,  on  either 
^taod,  is  added,  it  becomes  lopsided,  and  is 
««BQy  overturned* 

Yet  it  is  by  such  expedients  alone  that 
^ytiiin^  can  be  done  m  the  approaching 
S««on  Dy  the  present  Ministry,  and  it  must 
^  «bo  their  principal  necessity  to  frame, 
Wore  a  general  election,  a  Programme  for 
the  future  upon  these  lines.  Of  course,  it 
IS  impossible  to  place  any  hindrance  in  the 
way  (rf  the  managers  and  oflBcials  of  a  politi- 
cal party  when  they  are  bent  upon  making 
8<>me  snch  attempt,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  constituencies  the  great  majority  of 
tiie  electors  will  be  deaf  to  all  warnings,  and 
^iU  vote  steadily  with  their  traditional  fac- 
tion. But  there  are  also  those  who  can,  if 
they  will,  prevent  such  mishaps.  There  are, 
we  treat,  men  already  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  perhaps  even  members  of  the 
present  Gbvemment,  who  are  not  so  blinded 
oy  faction  as  that  they  can  fail  to  see  the 
tnie  character,  and  the  necessary  conse- 
qncwes  of  this  policy.  There  are  thousands 
^  vote»  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 


who  care  little  for  the  personal  triumphs  of 
contending  statesmen,  and  very  much  for 
caution  and  consistency  in  the  councils  of 
their  country.  We  are  told  on  high  autho- 
rity that,  with  a  new  Parliament,  a  new  era 
of  national  politics  is  to  begin,  in  which  we 
shall  be  brought  face  to  face  with  new  ques- 
tions of  solemn  importance.  If  this  be  true, 
we  say  plainly,  that  whenever  moderate  men, 
who  have  hitherto  acted  with  the  Liberal 
party,  find  it  impossible  to  resist  successfully 
their  more  violent  associates,  and  to  return 
a  representative  pledged  to  their  ot^  calmer 
views,  it  will  be  their  interest,  as  well  as  their 
duty,  to  vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate, 
with  whose  principles  and  policy  they  are 
now  much  more  nearly  allied  than  with  those 
of  the  Radicals,  Never  before  were  the  in- 
novators more  candid  and  uncompromising 
in  the  declaration  of  their  intentions.  By 
them  will  the  movements  of  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment be  impelled  and  ordered.  As  surely 
as  the  fish  swimming  in  the  water,  or  the 
bird  flying  through  the  air,  is  steered  by  its 
tail,  so  surely  wul  the  policy  of  those  who 
are  now  advocates  of  change  only  by  tradi- 
tion be  controlled,  and  directed  by  the  others, 
who  are  revolutionists  in  earnest. 

Some  silent  but  sound  instinct  warning 
them  against  such  consequences  has  already 
caused  many  who,  in  1868,  cheerfully  sup- 
ported a  Gladstonian  member  for  their 
county  or  borough,  to  refuse  to  do  so  at  late 
elections,  or  more  wisely  to  ballot  a^inst 
him.  On  former  occasions  the  Liberal 
Party  had  a  distinct  Programme,  and  with 
it  these  voters  a^eed,  but  now  thev  forecast 
the  action  to  which  an  embarrassea  Radical 
Ministry  may  be  driven,  and  are  unwilling 
to  elect  a  representative  who  may  be  marched 
off  to  suppport  some  measure  they  do  not 
desire.  They  may  find  themselves  lan<?<:d, 
some  fine  day,  in  very  unpleasant  political 
events,  but  are  unwilling  themselves  to  con- 
tribute to  such  a  result 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  annals  of 
some  recent  elections  that  is  worth  remark- 
ing as  bearing  on  this  view  of  the  situation. 
Wnerever  there  was  no  contest  the  Govern- 
ment candidate  was  only  too  glad  to  assume 
a  tone  very  much  in  accordance  with  the 
Conservative  reaction,  and  as  little  Gladston- 
ian, or  sensational,  as  possible.  But  wher- 
ever there  was  a  real  fight  he  was  obliged  to 
come  out  in  unmistakable  colours ;  wherever, 
in  fact,  he  could  not  compounH  with  the  con- 
stitutional party  in  the  constituency  he  was 
obliged  to  promise  everything  to  all  kinds 
of  J^dicals.  Of  this  latter  phase  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Liberals,  the  canvass  of  its 
candidates  at  Exeter  and  Newcastle  affords 
remarkable  instances.    We  take  the  speeches 
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of  the  Solieitor-General  at  Oxford  as  in  some 
degree  an  illustration  of  the  former.  Of 
CQurse  Sir  William  Harcourt  stamps  npon 
any  part  he  may  condescend  to  play  cha- 
racteristics created  by  himself ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  has  been  cast  over  the  imperi- 
ous Radicalism  that  distinguished  the  His- 
toricus  of  former  days  a  tone  of  patience, 
and  even  sympathy,  with  existing  institu- 
tions, that  is  so  genial,  so  lofty,  nay  so  feudal 
in  its  conservatism,  that  the  ordinary  ener- 
vation which  comes  with  office  is  not  by  it- 
self enough  to  account  for  it  When  the 
Solicitor-General  was  only  a  big  boy  in  the 
lower  school  he  contrived  to  give  the  mana- 
gers as  much  trouble  as  any  other  urchin 
there ;  he  used  to  assert  a  violent,  almost  a 
cantankerous  independence,  but  now  that  he 
has  been  promoted  to  the  sixth  form  he  has 
lost  no  time  in  assuming  all  the  calmness  and 
obstructiveness  due  to  his  position.  His  first 
impulse  seems  to  have  been  to  step  down 
amongst  his  former  associates,  and  teach 
them  at  once  that  they  must  behave  better 
for  the  future,  now  that  they  had  got  a 
master  over  them.  He  slashed  at  those 
political  *  busy-bodies  *  who  go  about  sowing 
seeds  of  discontent  and  disorder  through  the 
country,  and  banged  without  mercy  the 
'  rickety  philosophers '  who  are  in  favour  of 
disestablishing  the  Church,  and  would  bor- 
row such  institutions  as  universal  county 
franchise  amongst  others  from  French  ex- 
perience. We  have,  we  confess,  enjoyed 
with  much  zest  all  this  haughty  and  well- 
deserved  abuse.  The  Solicitor-6eneral  has 
enunciated  many  excellent  constitutional 
sentiments  with  a  jovial  vigour  and  a  sono- 
rous eloquence,  such  as  no  proclaimed  Con- 
servative, depressed  by  long  exile  from  pow- 
er, would  venture  upon,  but  we  look  forward 
wifh  a  gOQd  deal  of  curiosity  to  the  time 
when  these  luckless  political  busy-bodies  and 
rickety  philosophers,  recovering  from  the 
first  shock  of  Sir  William  Harcourt^s  tre- 
mendous onset,  shall  get  together  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  vengeance.  Further- 
more, though  these  words  are  soft  and  plea- 
sant to  listen  to,  they  are  only  words  spoken 
^  out  of  Session,'  he  will  soon  have  to  dboose 
in  a  practical  way  between  the  policy  which 
some  of  his  language  would  seem  to  approve, 
and  that  other  kind  of  progress  without 
which  the  Government  he  now  serves  has  no 
claim  to  existence. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  seems  that 
—should  Mr.  Gladstone  not  decide  to  avail 
himself  of  the  good-humour  which  he  may 
produce  by  a  prosperity  Budget,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  general  election — it  may  be 
possible  for  him  by  various  shifts  and  ma- 
noeuvres to  spin  out  the  life  of  the  present 


Parliament  to  the  end  of  the  approaching 
Session.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pbb 
that  a  dissolution  may  be  upon  ns  any  day. 
We  propose  therefore  briefly  to  connder 
two  important  problems,  which  may  possibly 
at  an  early  date  be  forced  upon  our  atten- 
tion, but  which  seem  certain  to  be  the  most 
prominent  topics  of  domestic  politics  when 
the  time  for  a  general  election  shall  have 
come ; — namely,  the  English  Education 
question,  and  the  group  of  controveisies 
which  together  make  up  the  Irish  Difficulty. 
The  former  has  been  admitted  by  a  Cabinet 
Minister  to  be  the  source  of  danger  which 
he  most  fears.  Perhaps  if  he  had  mastered 
the  true  character  of  the  latter,  he  might 
have  considered  it  the  more  formidable  of 
the  two. 

The  English  education  problem  is  not  the 
difficulty  of  the  country,  but  of  the  Ministiy. 
After  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  throng 
half  a  century,  the  Act  of  1870  was  carried 
as  a  fair  and  honourable  compromise  be^ 
tween  the  moderate  Liberals  and  the  Con- 
ser\'ative  party.    Though  the   Nonc<Mnfor- 
mists  never  accepted  the  measure,  it  met  inth 
hearty  approval  from  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  the  country ;  and  they  who  made 
the  treaty  are  bound  to  stand  by  it    But 
while  the  School  Board  elections  have  shown 
this  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  na- 
tion, some  Pariiamentary  elections  proved 
that  without  the  help  of  the  Dissenters  the 
Liberal  Party  would  find  themselves  in  a 
decided  minority.     Hence  arose  a  deadlodu 
The  Ministers  found  themselves  in  a  distress- 
ing   predicament      Conscience     and    the 
country  pronounced  in  favour  of- honourably 
adhering  to  the  compromise ;  the  instinct  oi 
self-preservation  counselled  them  against  it 
At  the  same  time,  there  lurked  a  doabt 
whether  the  gain  of  the  Radicals  would  not 
be   outbalanced    by  the  loss  of    the  Old 
Whigs.     The  Ministerial  crew  was  evidently 
distracted,  and  the  ship  appeared  to  drift 
without  a  helm.     To  conciliate  the  Dissent- 
ers was,  for  election  purposes,  the  pressing 
necessity  of  the  moment     And  accordingly 
Mr.  Bright,  who  had  denounced  the  Educar 
tion  Act  as  the  worst  Bill  ever  passed  by  the 
Liberal  Party,  was  induced  to  join  the  Min- 
istry.   Thus  called  upon,  the  great  ^dema- 
gogue did  not  spare  himself.     It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  make  it  plain  tbat^ni 
returning,  he  brought  his  opinions  with  niin» 
so,  in  his  Birmingham  speech,  he  protested 
in  the  plainest  terms  against  the  maintensnce 
of  the  Education  compromise,  disclaim^ 
all  responsibility  for  it,  and  declared  that  hw 
only  hope  consisted  in  the  prospect  of  its 
speedy  failure.    A  momentary  popalanty 
was  restored  to  the  Government,  but  it  could 
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DOt  last  It  soon  died  away  again,  like  the 
final  *  effort '  of  a  beaten  *  favourite.'  The 
famous  letter  to  the  < limes'  of  'Amicus 
Veritatis ' — the  friend  of  troth  as  opposed, 
we  presume,  to  its  opposite — showed  a  pain- 
ful discrepancy  between  the  facts  and  Mr. 
Blight's  recollection  of  them.  It  is  distress- 
ing to  find  infallibility  at  fault,  but  it  was 
in  Yaia  that  he  endeavoured  to  escape  from 
his  critic,  who,  though  writing  in  the  charac- 
ter of  *  one  of  the  outer  public,'  and  obliged 
only  to  appe^  to  public  sources  of  informa- 
UoD,  was  evidently  well  qualified  to  speak 
upon  the  Bill,  and  had  personal  reason  to 
oDJect  to  Mr.  Bright's  repudiation  of  a  joint 
responsibility  with  his  colleagues. 

In  this  letter  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Bright 
was  called  in  as  '  a  peace-maker.'    Driven 
from  the  position  that  he  was  not  originally 
responsible,  the  member  for  Birmingham 
eBoearoared  to  take  shelter  under  the  ex- 
coae  ^at  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  passing 
of  the  measure  :  but  when  it  was  proved  in 
a  Ncond  letter  of  'Amicus  Veritatis'  that 
the  chai^  were  only  those  introduced  in 
&TOQr  of  his  Birmingham  friends,  further 
sohterfuge    was    impossible,      Mr.    Bright 
vooJd  have  done  weU  to  have  confessed  that 
his  opmions  had  turned  round  in  the  Radi- 
cal wind  in  which  he  had  lived  during  his 
long  il]oe6&    As  a  peace-maker  his  first  at- 
tempts were  attended  with  little  success,  for 
there  b^n  a  period  of  the  most  bewilder- 
ing contradiction.      Mr.   Forster   expressly 
declared  in  terms  which  left  no  room  for  re- 
treat, that  he  adhered  to  the  treaty  of  which 
he  was  the  author  and  finisher.     Mr.  Bright, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  occasion  to  laud  the 
g^Hcy .  of   the    new    Birmingham    School 
fi<Mid;  and  so  obvious  and  irreconcilable 
httheen  the  difference  between  the  educa- 
^  Minister  and  this  peace-maker  brought 
^  the  Cabinet  at  a  crisis  of  the  elections, 
^  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Chairman  of  the 
•Bimrin^iam    League  Committee,   declares 
that  *ie  would  put  Mr.  John  Bright  against 
"r.  Forster.     It  was  impossible  that  two 
antagonistic  opinions  could  prevail  in  the 
sane  Cabinet  at  the  same  time.     Mr.  Bright's 
services  could  not  be  di^pen8ed  with  by  the 
J<>*intry  at  the  present  time.     Then  either 
Mr,  Forster  must  leave  the  Cabinet,  or  he 
most  nndeigo  a  second  conversion.'    In  a 
few  days,  however,  mutual  friends  came 
lorth  to  the  public'  with  hints  more  or  less 
distinct  of  a  compromise  being  at  least  in 
P^^ress.    Mr.  Stansf eld,  at  H  Jifax,  indicat- 
^  an  advance  in  the  counsels  of  the  Govem- 
'^^t  in  Uie  direction  of  the  wishes  of  his 
Jjore  unmediate  friends ;  and  the  Solicitor- 
general,  at  Oxford,  having  given  vent  to  his 


horror  at  the  religious  war  which  was  rag- 
ing in  the  constituencies,  expressed  himself 
in  favour  of  a  compromise,  but  gently  depre- 
cated ihhi  kind  of  compromise  in  which  one 
side  was  to  beat  and  the  other  to  be  beaten. 
Perhaps  the  comers  of  a  Government  deci- 
sion may  be  observed  peeping  out  from 
under  these  simultaneous  speeches. 

The  flat  contradictions  of  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Forster  disappear.  We  no  longer  hear 
from  the  one  that  when  he  finds  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  effect  to  the  opinion  shared  with 
his  Birmingham  constituents,  he  will  leave 
the  Ministry,  nor  from  the  other  that  if  a 
secularist  policy  be  adopted  the  Ministry 
must  find  some  other  agent  than  himself  to 
carry  their  views  into  effect.  The  particular 
machinery  -by  which  the  Government  are  to 
work  their  compromise,  if  they  have  found 
one,  was  perhaps  pointed  out  later  by  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  when  he  intimated  at  Halifax  it  had 
in  some  way  been  arranged — in  what  way 
did  not  appear — ^that  the  question  would  be 
brought  forward  bv  independent  members 
in  the  ensuing  Session,  because  the  League, 
despairing  of  the  Government,  had  commis- 
sioned mx,  Dixon,  Mr.  Candlish,  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  seveitdly  to  bring  forward  their 
various  proposals.  It  is  diffioult  to  understand 
why  Mr.  Stansfeld's  mind  was  so  immensely 
relieved.  He  did  not  indeed  think  that  the 
League  would  be  so  unjust  as  to  present  a 
specific  solution,  or  to  insist  that  if  it  were 
not  accepted  the  Liberal  Party  should  be 
broken  up  on  the  spot.  What  it  might  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  accom- 
plish, he  knew  not,  certainly  not  more  than 
their  party  enabled  them  to  do ;  but  he 
trasted  all  would  make  mutual  concessions 
to  remove  this  stumbling-block  out  of  the 
way.  If  the  Education  question  was,  as  he 
said,  the  only  thing  Mr.  Stansfeld  had  to 
fear,  this  seems  rather  an  easy  method  of 
overcoming  his  dread.  Mr.  Stansfeld  hopes 
that  everyone  will  unite  to  remove  the  difiS- 
culty  which  the  Government  has  before  it, 
and  that  the  League  will  not  be '  narrow  and 
unjust,'  both  of  which  it  has  proved  itself  to 
be  in  all  its  words,  acts,  and  opinions.  We 
gather  from  every  source  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  fdlow  Messrs.  Dixon,  Candlish,  and 
Dilke  to  ascertain  for  them  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  and  will  then  attempt  no  more 
than  it  is  able  to  accomplish^-which  means, 
we  believe,  very  little. 

But  if  a  basis  of  compromise  has  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  Cabinet,  is  it  likely  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  that  party  whose  vio- 
lence in  this  quarrel  now  distracts  the  coun- 
try ?  We  have  seen  the  policy  which  Mr. 
Bright  approves  in  the  action  of  the  Bir- 
mingham  Board,  which  has  forbidden  all 
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teaching  of  religion  in  its  schools,  and  we 
know  that  Mr.  Forster  has  refused  to  be  the 
minister  of  non-religious  education.  What 
plank  has  been  found  to  span  this  OTeat 
gulf  ?  If  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Forster  nave 
met  upon  it  and  exchanged  the  kiss  of 
peace,  will  it  prove  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  same  amicable  meeting  between  the 
majority  and  minority  of  the  !English  people 
who  are  respectively  in  favour  of  religious 
and  secular  education!  It  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  if  opposite  extremes  have  met 
in  the  Ministry,  the  difference  will  not  be 
bridged  over  so  far  as  the  country  is  con- 
cerned. The  secularists  will  contemptuously 
kick  away  the  slight  plank  of  compromise. 
Nor  are  the  religious  party,  encouraged  by 
the  verdict  of  the  recent  election^,  disposed 
to  yield  an  inch  of  the  gound  they  now 
hold,  to  keep  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  in 
power,  and  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  the  re- 
bellious Nonconformists.  The  time  is  un- 
Eropitious  for  compromise  when  one  party 
as  committed  itself  to  extreme  demands, 
and  the  opposite  party  has  assured  itself  of 
the  support  of  a  great  majority  of  elec- 
tors. There  is  a  growing  impatience  that 
the  policy  of  the  country  should  be  govern- 
ed by  the  exigency  of  a  party,  and  a  general 
election  stands  at  the  door. 

But  all  the  other  serious  dangers,  sources 
of  continual  worry,  and  internal  causes  of 
break-up,  which  threaten  the  *  Party  of  Pro- 
gress,' are  airy  nothings  when  matched  with 
their  Irish  difficulty.  Unfortunately  it  is  a 
difficult  which  may  be  found  not  only  fatal 
to  the  present  Administration,  but  also  full 
of  lasting  embarrassment  to  the  general  pol- 
icy* and  government  of  the  Empire.  Surely 
it  is  a  strange  thing  that  from  Irieland  should 
come  just  now  this  blackest  presage  of  the 
storm.  The  great  majority  which  in  1868 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  given  to 
him  on  an  express  understanding  that,  what- 
ever else  might  be  the  results  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  was  to  leave  Ireland  at  its  close  an 
integral  part  of  a  really  united  Empire.  Not 
only  did  the  Liberal  Party  clothe  their  favour- 
ite with  a  great  and  unquestioned  authority, 
but  tbey  permitted  him  to  play  such  *  fan- 
tastic tricks '  as,  if  they  did  not '  make  the 
angels  weep,'  certainly  caused  many  a  steady 
old  Whig  to  wink  and  rub  his  eyes  un- 
comfortably. The  Fenian  outbreak  of  1867 
was,  as  compared  with  the  Rebellions  of  '48 
and  '98,  a  verjr  small  afiiEur.  The  landed 
gentry.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  all  who 
were  interested  in  trade,  and  the  profession- 
al classes  in  Ireland  were  its  strenuous  oppo- 
nents ;  only  a  few  amongst  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  artisans  in  the  towns,  and 
fewer  still  of  the  small  occupiers  of  land 


were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.^  It  was 
quickly  put  down.  But  the  Irish- Americans 
who  organised  it  made  it  seem  picturesque 
and  terrible  by  such  exploits  as  the  murder 
of  Brett,  the  devoted  policeman  at  Manches- 
ter, the  attempted  raid  on  Chester  Castle, 
and  the  Clerkenwell  explosion.  It  was  de- 
cided that  something  must  be  done,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  man  to  do  it — ^thorough- 
ly. Accordingly  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  strained,  contracts  were  annul- 
led, precedents  were  set  up  for  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  EngUsh  Church  and  the  re- 
volution of  the  English  land  laws,  disaffec- 
tion was  answered  with  bounty,  and  loyalty 
rewarded  with  spoliation.  All  these  things 
were  done  and  suffered  in  order  that  at  so 
great  a  price  we  might  conciliate  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics,  redress  what  the  Irish 
tenant  deemed  to  be  his  wrongs,  and  weld 
more  closely  together  the  hearts  and  habits  of 
the  two  peoples.  Until  quite  lately,  it  was  to 
their  Irish  policy  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Government,  struggling  against  adversity 
most  confidently  and  lovingly,  appealed,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  heroic  measures  of  1869 
and  1 870  were  invoked  to  cover  the  multitude 
of  misfortunes  that  have  since  befallen  them. , 
The  Parliament  which  put  its  hands  to  this 
great  work  five  years  ago  is  still  in  existence, 
and  what  do  we  find  ?  The  Irish  priest  is 
more  than  ever  arrogant  in  his  pretensions, 
the  Irish  tenant  is  more  than  ever  unreason- 
able in  his  demands,  a^d,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  watchword  of  a  new  cnuide 
against  the  unfortunate  Irish  Landlords  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor ;  while  to  the  preceding  evils  is 
added  a  hybrid  agitation  which  aims  direct- 
ly at  the  disruption  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and,  if  successful,  must  achieve  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire — an  agitation 
which,  though  feeble  and  almost  incompre- 
hensible in  its  plan,  seems  equally  difficult 
to  meet  by  reasoning,  to  satisfy  by  conces- 
sion, or  to  check  by  force. 

Between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom  is 
at  present  composed  what  calls  itself  the 
Irish  Liberal  party,  there  certainly  seems  to 
be  no  want  of  personal  cordiality.  They 
formed  the  favourite  division  of  his  great 
army  throughout  the  campaigns  of  1869 
and  1870;  they  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of 
the  glory,  they  obtained  all  the  loot  True, 
on  several  recent  occasions  they  have  relent- 
lessly brought  him  into  collision  with  other 
sections  of  his  miscellaneous  followii^g^  ^^ 
once,  by  their  deliberate  defecti'in,  they 
abandoned  him  to  total  and  disastrous  de- 
feat But  far  from  resenting  thi^'  ingrati- 
tude, he  still  ever  treats  them  wit)i  excep- 
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ional  tenderness,  and  shows  to  the  wildest 
r^ries  of  his  Irish  prodigals  a  patience  and 
forbearance  which  are  not  always  vouchsaf- 
ed to  smaller  sins  on  the  part  of  their  Eng- 
ish  brethren.     We  doubt  not  that  they  on 
;heir  part  would,  as  indiyiduals,  willingly  re- 
gard this  Mndness  with  gushing  gratitude. 
But  votes  are  not  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  ballot.     It  is  with  the  consti- 
tuencies that  the  question  of  confidence  ulti- 
mately rests ;  and  a  little  consideration  will 
suffice  to  show  that  influences  which  have 
already  forced  many  of  their  representatives 
into  an  attitude  embarrassing,  and  even  hos- 
tile to  the  Government,  must  every  day  grow 
stTOoger.    After  a  general  election,  if  political 
parses  should  be  otherwise  nearly  balanced, 
the  Irish  members  will  hold  the  key  of  the 
position,  and  be  able  to  dictate  their  own 
terms  to  a  Government  which  is  dependent  on 
tlieir  aid    Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  consider  gravely  this  new 
phase  of  Irish  politics,  and  to  make  an  effort 
to  understand  it  thoroughly. 

Efcn  before  the  agitation  for  Home-Rule 
assumed  its  present  proportions,  the  Irish 
difficulty  was   the   most    formidable   with 
which  tie  manaoers  of  the  Liberal  Party  had 
to  contend  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of   Parliament.     The    quarrels    that 
trouble  and  distract  its  English  and  Scotch 
elements  seem  slight  domestic  differences 
and  family  jars  when  compared  with  the 
animosities  and  heartburnings  that  have  al- 
ready arisen  between  them  and  their  Irish 
alUes.    On  every  question  touching  matters 
ecckdastical,  the  theories  held  by  the  TJltra- 
moQtane  are,  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
Eo^h  Liberal,  more  benighted  thali  those 
of  tlie  most  antiquated  Toryism.     On  ques- 
tions of  finance  and  expenditure,  their  con- 
dad  seems  to  our  Radicals  culpably  lax  and 
careles.      Even    in    movements    directed 
againitthe  landed  interests,  although  there 
is  in  the  main  a  general  agreement  between 
them,  the  exceptional  successes  of  the  Irish 
propagandists  have,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
broii|rbt  more  embarrassment  than  populari- 
ty to  the  English  agitators.     But  in  the  dis- 
cuafiion  of  every  measure  dealing  with  edu- 
cation— and  these  are  the  questions  of  the 
hoar— there  is  direct  antagonism  and  open 
war  between  all  their  theories  and  all  their 
interests.     Nothing  in  fact  but  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  great  personal  in- 
fioence  could  now  hold  them  together.  Any- 
one who  watched  the  inner  woAings  of  the 
crisis  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Min- 
istry last  year,  will  not  easily  forget  the  ec- 
staUc  joy  with  which  inexperienced  and  un- 
<>ffi(aal  Radical  members  greeted  the  defec- 
ticm  of  their  Irish  allies.     Many  of  them 


probably  believed  that  the  separation  would 
be  absolute  and  final,  and  if  they  did  not 
confidently  expect  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ad- 
ministration could*  survive  losses  so  serious, 
they  at  least  hoped  that  a  general  election 
might  be  held,  and  that  they  might  seek  re- 
election at  the  hands  of  English  Liberal  con- 
stituencies, without  all  the  embarrassments 
entailed  by  their  alliance  with  the  Ultra- 
roontanes.  The  opportunity,  if  it  ever  oc- 
curred, has  passed  away ;  the  general  elec- 
tion must  still  be  faced ;  and  the  old  man  of 
the  mountain  is  more  firmly  fixed  upon  their 
shoulders  than  ever. 

Nor  were  Mr.  Glyn's  troubles  with  his 
Irish  team  confined  to  the  debates  and  divi- 
sions at  Westminster.  On  Irish  soil  a  new 
and  infections  political  disease  broke  out 
amongst  the  Liberal  constituencies.  Through- 
out the  year  1869,  and  the  earlier  months  of 
1870,  the  Government  nominees  maintained 
a  varying,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  successful 
struggle  with  the  irreconcilables  who  here 
and  there  opposed  them.  But  in  December 
1870  Mr.  John  Martin  stood  as  an  undis- 
guised repealer  against  the  Whig  candidate 
for  the  county  Meath — the  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Fingall,  the  premier  Roman  Catholic 
peer  of  Ireland — and  defeated  him  by  a 
large  majority.  Erom  that  day  forward  at 
every  bye-election  for  an  Irish  Liberal  con- 
stituency, with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  a  IIorae-Ruler  has 
succeeded  in  wresting  a  seat  from  the 
Whigs.  One  serious  consequence  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is,  that  for  a  long  time,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  wholly  destitute  of  the 
assistance  of  an  Irish  law  officer  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Those  who  serve  the 
Crown  in  Ireland  as  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General  cannot  obtain  admission  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  *  learned '  members  who  vote 
with  the  Government  dare  not  accept  office 
under  the  present  Ministry,  since  a  visit  to 
their  Irish  constituents  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  their  appointment.  The  embarrass- 
ments which  heset  the  path  of  an  English 
member  seeking  re-election  as  a  Government 
candidate  are  mere  child's  play  when  com- 
pared with  the  tour  deforce  that  must  be  at- 
tempted under  Uke  circumstances  in  Ireland. 
In  this — ^not  in  any  change  of  their  Irish  po- 
licy— ^is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  Roman  Catholic 
supporters  have  been  overlooked  in  the  late 
shuffle  of  the  Ministerial  cards. 

These  difficulties  of  party  management 
were  growing  continually  more  grave,  and  the 
Repe^  agitation  was  becoming  every  day  more 
arrogant,  when  those  who  had  hitherto  con- 
ducted the  movement  by  a  committee  of  what 
was  called  the  Home-Rule  Association  consi- 
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dercd  that  the  time  had  come  for  mobilising 
their  forces,  and  concentrating  them  into  a 
definite  array.  They  resolved  to  hold  a  preli- 
minary *  Conference '  with  a  view  to  forming 
what  has  now  been  established  as  the  Home- 
Rule  League.  Accordingly,  in  last  Novem- 
ber, a  very  small  select  coterie  comprising  a 
score,  or  so,  of  members  and  candidate 
members  for  Irish  Liberal  constituencies, 
supported  by  half-a-dozen  Eoman  Catholic 
clergymen,  assembled  in  the  Round  Room 
of  the  Dublin  Rotundo,  to  make  speeches  to 
a  few  hundred  obscure  persons.  In  point  of 
numbers,  and  in  point  of  social  weight,  the 
meeting  was  an  absolute  failure;  and  all 
loyal  men  naturally  rejoiced  that  they  who 
had  bragged  so  loudly  in  their  speeches  and 
their  newspapers,  of  the  numbers  and  power 
of  their  following,  should  have  had  the  te- 
merity to  bring  these  pretensions  to  the  test, 
and  publicly  exhibit  the  shabbiness  of  the 
whole  affair.  But  the  political  agitators  who 
had  planned  this  Conference,  and  were  pro- 
minent in  its  proceedings,  were  not  novices 
in  their  art  They  had  had  experience  in 
the  trade  of  utilising  the  various  elements  of 
Irish  discontent  and  disaffection.  They 
were,  in  fact,  men  who  knew  perfectly  what 
they  were  about. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  whose 
session  lasted  over  three  days,  were  conduct- 
ed with  some  skill  and  without  interruption. 
The  resolutions,  which  had  of  course  been 
drawn  up  beforehand,  were  all  carried  una- 
nimously. It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
was  a  regular  discussion  of  the  principles  or 
the  feasibility  of  the  project  which  they 
were  met  to  promote,  but  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  various  speakers  were  explain- 
ed in  orations  vague  in  the  extreme.  Their 
opinions  seemed  to  range  over  every  degree 
or  Irish  patriotism,  from  the  high  tone  of 
defiance  which  threatened  open  resistance  to 
Great  Britain  in  case  the  demands  of  Ireland 
were  not  forthwith  conceded,  down  to  the 
humble  confidence  in  the  pliability  of  the 
present  Government,  which  led  Mr.  Mitchell 
Ilenry,  l^J.P.  for  Galway  County,  to  assure 
his  audience,  '  as  he  stood  there,  that  it  was 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  he  looked  to  carry  this 
measure  ( Home-Rule V— -they  would  get  it 
from  no  one  else.  The  Church  and  Land 
Bills  had  been  produced  entirely  by  the  per- 
sonal convictions  of  a  virtuous  and  honoura- 
ble Prime  Minister — Mr.  Gladstone.'* 

*  A  litUe  glimpBe  of  privato  political  biogra- 
phy was  given  at  a  subseqaent  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  is  so  fVesh  and  ingenuous  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  reprodadng 
it  Sir  John  Gray  (Mi>.  for  the  City  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  proprietor  of  the '  Freeman's  Journal ' 
newspaper)   when   supporting   his   view   that 


In  fact,  the  manners  of  the  Conference 
showed  a  most  catholic  spirit  of  toleration 
towards  the  opinions,  motives,  and  methods 
of  all,  so  long  as  they  would  consent  to  pro- 
nounce the  Home-Rule  Shibboleth  and  gire 
their  assent  to  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  prepared  for  their  acceptance.  Bnt 
when  The  O'Conor  Don,  with  commends- 

agitation  in  Parliament  would  not  now  be  premi> 
tnre,  by  the  analogy  of  the  conversion  of  Mr. 
OladBtone  on  that  measore,  and  its  sobseqaeDS 
rapid  BacceBs,  said  that  he  (Sir  John  Grav),  at  the 
Boggestion  of  the  Irish  members,  introaaced  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution  on  tlie 
Church  question.    He  could  not  get  a  divisioi 
that  sesBion.    A  Liberal  Ministry  was  in  powei; 
and  he  failed  to/gefc  a  division. 
Mr.  BtUC—A.  Tory  MmiBtry. 
Sir  John  Gray. — No ;  a  Liberal  Ministry  uris 
then  in  power.    The  next  session  the  Toria 
were  in  power,  and  he  got  a  diviBion.    On  thti 
occBsion  the  Tory  Minister  did  all  he  ooold  to 
whip-up  against  the  resolution,  and  no  help  of  a 
substantial  nature,  in   the  way  of  oollectiiif 
votes,  was  given  by  the  Liberal  whip ;  but  they 
got  an  admirable  speech  from  the  Liberal  leader, 
Mr.  GladBtone.    They  took  a  divi^on,  and  wm 
beaten  by  only  twelve  voteB,  with  all  the  forc^ 
of  the   then  existing  Tory   Ministry  amjed 
against  them.  He  felt  that  he  was  then  too  email 
for  the  task  before  him.    He  Bald  he  was  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  intiodnoe  a  reeol» 
tion  and  make  a  speech  upon  H ;  but  now  thit 
they  had  approached  a  point  which  led  cloee  to 
success,  he  was  too  weak — he  must  get  eomeooe 
else  to  take  it  up.      Well  he  did  not  confer  viA 
the  Minister,  but  he  conferred  with  the  ex-Mini*^ 
ter,  and  he  conferred  with  him  twice  a  weelL  ii 
a  matter  of  course  regularly.    He  was  sure  be 
thought  him  a  great  bore  during  the  early  part 
of  the  question,  for  he  very  often  buttonlioled 
him  in  the  lobby,  and  said, '  Well,  have  yon  tnade 
up  your  mind  ?    There  is  no  possibility  of  tm- 
ing  to  power  except  by  taking  up  the  liiab 
Church  question.'    He  talked  to  the  exMiiuiter 
then  as  well  as  he  could,  he  talked  to  lilm  as 
softly  as  he  could,  and  he  pressed  it  as  lonjjashe 
could,  and  at  last,  at  the  end  of  two  montba,  be 
said,  *  I  am  too  weak — I  am  nobody — ^I  have  no 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons — I  am  thewj 
presentative  of  the  "  City  of  the  Confederation, 
and  I  have  no  power  but  that.    Tou  have  tue 
power — you  have  a  great  party  at  your  ba<*.  " 
you  wish  to  come  into  power  as  Prime  Mini«^» 
take  up  the  Church  question.'    He  (Sir  J(mo 
Gray)  thought  there  was  a  gentleman  not  far 
from  him  who  knew  that  this  was  the  case— a  geD- 
tleman  with  whom  he  had  consulted  *fif*^°*°r 
again  upon  it.    After  several  oonsultatioos  with 
the  ex-Minister  in  that  way,  and  he  felt  that  i| 
was  a  great  honour  to  him  that  he  was  permitt^ 
so  to  speak  to  him — he  consulted  with  the  ex-CaDi- 
net,  and  wrote  him  (Sir  John  Gray)  a  most  kindlj 
letter,  which  he  had  now  in  his  possesrion,  ww 
would  treasure  as  long  as  he  lived — saying  tnw 
he  had  resolved  to  take  up  the  qucBtion  «p 
make  it  a  Ministerial  question.    He  (Sir  Joui^ 
Gray)  then  retired  from  it  at  once,  and  the  MiniB- 
ter  took  it  up.    They  knew  the  result.    NowW 
thought  that  thev  ought  not  to  be  shut  out  w 
any  way  from  taking  any  similar  course,  either 
with  the  Minister  or  an  ex-Minister  if  they  sa^ 
any  chance  of  pushing  the  Home-Rule  Qaestlon. 
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ble  spirit,  refused  to  state  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  immediate  success  of  t^e  movement 
would  tend  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland,   he   was  sharply   rebuked  by  Mr. 
Butt^  who  reminded  him  with  much  force 
that  he  had  already  acquiesced  in  a  resolu- 
tion pledging  those  present  to  immediate 
action,  and  plainly  told  him  that  if  he  dis- 
sented from  that  view  he  ought  to  retire,  and 
ought  not  to  have  attended  the  meeting  at 
all.     The  O'Conor  Don  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  worthy  of  the  Irish 
representatives  who  sit  with  the  Radicals  in 
the  Hoose  of  Commons.     His  claims,  both 
hereditary  and  personal,  to  represent  his  na- 
tive county,  Roscommon,  are  of  the  first  or- 
der.   He  has  been  ever  the  loyal  and  distin- 
guished follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone.     When 
we  find  that  such  a  man  was  obliged  to  as- 
sent by  his  vote  to  a  course  of  political  ac- 
tion which  by  his   speech  he  condemned, 
and  afterwards  to  submit  to  this  treatment 
at  Jhe  hands  of  Mr.  Butt,  we  catch  a  first 
glimspe  of  the  true  character  of  this  busi- 
nc8*--at  once  so  hollow  and  so  strong,  so 
mean  aod  so  mischievous. 

It  is  not  neccessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  review  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Conference,  or  to  state  at  length  their  parti- 
cular plan  of  federation.     So  far  as  one  can 
arrive  at  any  understanding  of  the  proposal, 
it  seems  to  differ  from  the  old  programme 
.   of 'Repeal'  mainly  in  proposing  that  the 
Irish  Administration  should  be  responsible 
only  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  not  in  any 
degree  to  the  British  Government ;  and  that 
the  representatives  of  Ireland,  while  retaining 
the  exclusive  management  of  their  own  af- 
faire, should  continue  to  exert  an  undiminish- 
ed! influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     No  one  has  ever  taken 
llie  pains  to  discuss  what  affairs  should  for 
tins  purpose  be  deemed*  purely  Irish,  and  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  disentangle,  even  in 
theory,  interests  which  we  hope  to  see  daily 
more  closely  interwoven.     No  one  has  faced 
the  financial    diflBculties    that  must   arise 
^ere  all  British  subsidies  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Irish  Administration,  though  it  is 
easv  to  guess  with  what  amount  of  patience 
his  change  would  be  borne  by  onr  Celtic 
brethren.     Such  practical  questions  seem  to 
he  beneath  the  notice  of  the  men  who  have 
taken  in  hand  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament 

For  this  Home-Rule  agitation  a  character 
essentially  national  is  claimed ;  but  in  its 
present  aspect  it  is  the  inost  purely  sectarian 
development  of  national  feeling  that  has 
been  witnessed  for  a  century  in  Ireland. 
Every  outbreak  thalihas  occurred  has  had  at 
its  begmning  the  sympathies  and  the  aid  of 


a  few  Protestants  of  education  and  eminent 
ability ;  though  in  each  case  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  anti-British  feeling  found 
no  further  encouragement  from  that  reli- 
gious pei'suasion.  So  was  it  in  1798,  in 
1803,  and  in  1848  ;  and  it  might  not  unna- 
turally have  been  expected  that  when  this 
Home-Rule  cry  was  first  raised,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  lately  disestablished  Church, 
smarting  under  injuries  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  an  English  Government,  would 
have  readily  taken  it  up.  No  such  thing,  in 
fact,  occurred.  The  Protestant  laity  of  all 
classes  have  stood  wholly  aloof  from  it.  The 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
had  been  the  first  to  suffer.  They,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  would  have  been  the 
foremost  to  join  in  the  movement.  They 
number  in  Ireland  about  two  thousand ;  not 
twenty  could  be  induced  even  to  counte- 
nance it  It  is  vain  for  Mr.  Butt  and  his 
handful  of  Protestant  adventurers,  who  re- 
present, or  aspire  to  represent,  Roman  Catho- 
lic constituencies  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Ireland,  to  make  speeches  and  adopt 
resolutions  pledging  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
the  future,  as  well  as  themselves,  to  absolute 
impartiality  between  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics— their  religions  and  their  interests.  The 
men  of  Ulster  know  that  their  representa- 
tives would  be  permanently  outvoted  in  the 
Federal  House  of  Commons ;  and  they  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
majority  thus  arrayed  against  them  would 
use  its  power.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
they  have  watched  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  party  in  Ire- 
land becoming  every  year  more  arrogant  and 
uncompromising.  They  have  heard  enough 
from  the  lips  of  these  leaders  of  the  Church 
Militant  to  satisfy  them  that  *  Ireland  for  the 
Irish '  can  signify  only  *  Ireland  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Irish.'  Even  ouite  recently 
they  have  been  assured  on  high  authority — 
that  of  Cardinal  CuUen  himself — that  *  the 
Catholic  Religion  is  the  faith  of  Ireland,'  and 
*  the  history  of  Ireland  is  nothing  but  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church.'  They  have 
observed  that  already  from  the  highest  ques- 
tion of  pohcy  down  to  the  meanest  squabble 
for  patronage,  from  the  principles  upon 
which  University  education  should  rest  to 
the  appointments  to  be  made  under  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  the  Catholic  element  is 
dealt  with  as  all  engrossing,  exclusive,  and 
overwhelming  in  Irish  society.  When  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster  thus  find  themselves 
practically  ignored  in  these  computations  of 
nationality,  they  may  be  pardoned  if  they 
meet  with  distrust  the  generous  guarantees 
offered  by  the  irresponsible  orators  of  the 
Home-Rme  platform. 
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There  have  been  but  two  conteBted  elec- 
tions in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  which  the 
issue  of  Home-Rule  has  been  raised,  and  in 
each  instance  the  verdict  given  by  the  con- 
stituency was  decisive.  In  July  1871  Mr. 
Butt  himself  went  down  to  Monaghao  (a 
border  county)  to  oppose  the  Conservative 
candidate,  and  he  was  beaten  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  1000 — the  numbers  being,  Mr. 
Leslie,  2538 ;  Mr.  Butt,  1451.  Again,  when 
a  vacancy  was  created  in  the  boroiigh  of 
Londonderry  by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Dowse 
to  the  Bench,  Mr.  Lewis,  a  Conservative, 
not  only  defeated  Mr.  Falles,  the  new  At- 
torney-General, but  also  left  iJie  Nationalist 
candidate  third  on  the  poll  in  a  small  mino- 
rity. We  predict,  with  some  confidence, 
that  Mr  Butt  will  not  venture  even  to  put  in 
nomination  a  Home-Ruler  against  any  Con- 
servative who  now  sits  for  a  Protestant  con- 
stituency. Landlords  and  tenants  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  are  equally  resolved  to  op* 
pose  to  the  utmost  a  movement  which,  if 
successful,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  both.  It  would  probably  require  a  consi- 
derable army  to  impose  Home-Rule  upon 
Ulster,  and  it  would  involve  a  civil  war, 
which  would  be  also  a  bloody  war  of  reli- 
gions, to  maintain  it  there. 

Another  main  objection  naturally  suggests 
itself  to  the  boast  that  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  Home-Rule  is  a  national  move- 
ment Not  only  is  it  advocated  in  the  inte- 
rests and  with  the  sympathy  of  but  one  of 
the  religious  denominations — the  Roman 
Catholic — ^but  even  among  Roman  Catholics 
its  willing  supporters  ai-e  only  to  be  found  in 
one  class — and  that  the  lowest — of  the  po- 
pulation. We  have  read  reports  of  many  of 
the  Home-Rule  meetings  held  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  country.  Every  fresh 
disciple  as  he  was  added  to  the  Association 
was,  of  course,  ostentatiously  advertised  and 

Elacarded  in  the  daily  newspapers ;  but  we 
ave  found  nothing  to  mitigate  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
names  of  those  who  patronised  tne  *  Confe- 
rence.' The  terms  of  the  notice  which  call- 
ed it  together  were  framed  with  careful  mo- 
deration, and  so  widely,  as  to  enable  all  who 
had  the  smallest  leaning  in  that  direction  to 
adopt  it.  No  Irish  peer,  no  prelate  of  any 
religious  persuasion,  was  present  at  the 
meeting.  There  are  in  Ireland  3800  deputy- 
lieutenants  and  justices  of  the  peace,  only 
103  of  these — ^many  of  them  mere  borough 
ma^trates — were  even  persuaded  to  sign 
the  requisition.  Of  1400  civic  dignataries, 
who  enjoy  more  or  less  a  representative  cha- 
racter, 374  in  all  were  paraded.  No  one  can 
deny  that  whatever  other  evils  a  Parliament 
in  College  Green  might  entail,  it  must  hold 


out  exceptional  advantages  to  the  traders  o( 
Dublin ;  yet  not  a  single  merchant,  or  shop^ 
keeper  of  any  respectability,  could  he  io^ 
duced  to  give  even  a  preliminary  sanetion. 
Wherever  m  such  a  recldess  enterprise  therQ 
are  fools  who  have  money  to  spend  th 
will  unsuccessful  doctors  and  lawyers  be 
thered  together,  but  scarcely  one  professo 
al  man  thought  it  prudent  to  yolunteer  ft., 
this  forlorn  hope.    Take  away  the  names  of 
twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  score  of  others  who  hope  to  be,  and 
in  some  instances  already  have  been,  candi- 
dates for  Parliamentary  honoors ;  takeaway 
those  who  are  connecVed  with  the  so-called 
national  newspapers ;  take  away  a  few  sod 
'patriot  priests'^ as  the  Laveles,  the  Qoaids, 
the  O'Sheas ;  make  allowance  in  the  case  of 
a  few  for  the  vanity  that  impels  them  into 
any  public  movement  where  they  may  hare 
an  opportunity  of    airing  their  folly  be- 
fore the  world,  and  gratifying  for  a  moment 
their  thirst  for  notoriety,  and   one  or  two 
others  who  are  zealous  exponents  of  their 
own  conscientious  crotchets — and  the  long 
heralded    Home-Rule    Conference  will  bi 
found  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  re- 
spectability and  authority.     This  clemly 
devised  scheme  undertakes,  at  the  next  ge- 
neral election,  to  pledge  three-fourths  of  the 
representatives  of  Ireland  to  its  prommme, 
but  as  yet  it  has  found  no  favour  with  those 
classes  who  have  intelligence  to  weigh  clear- 
ly its  real  meaning,  and  enough  at  stake  to 
dread  the  dangers  and  disasters  that  it  most 
bring  forth. 

In  any  event  there  is  not  the  smallest  rist 
that  this  latest  form  of  Irish  discont^t  will 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants  oi 
Ulster,  or  of  the  upper  classes  in  any  part  of 
Ireland.  Without  their  goodwill,  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  movement  could  only  result  in  a 
bloody  and  desperate  struggle  between  op- 
posing classes  exasperated  by  all  the  fnn^ 
of  sectarian  hate,  until  numbers  and  vio- 
lence should  complete  the  overthrow  of  pro- 
perty and  education,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
social  system  in  Ireland.  Until  these  dii- 
culties,  viewed  from  a  purely  Irish  8tan«i- 
point,  have  been  disposed  of,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  eflfects  that  floIn^ 
Rule,  if  achieved,  must  have  upon  impenal 
interests. 

Such  having  been  the  character  of  the 
Conference,  we  need  not  wonder  that  so  feff 
Members  of  Pariiament  attended  it ;  bat  ra- 
ther that  so  many  felt  themselves  constrain- 
ed in  any  sense  to  give  it  their  sanction. 
Twenty  honourable  Members,  however,  were 
there,  and  so  were  certain  of  the  prominent 
DubUn  poUticians  who  work  the  yiMWt-na- 
tional  pres^  of  Ireland.* 
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Of  these  twenty  Members,  several,  who 
h*d  bat  recently  been  returned  for  lUdical 
constitaencies,  had  already  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  Home-Bale  movement;  bat. 
there  were  others  who  had  theretofore  as 
far  as  possible  resisted  the  agitation.  Here, 
then,  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  policy 
of  the  last  five  years.  Before  its  efilects  had 
been  felt  in  Ireland,  the  necessity  for  a  se- 
parate Irish  leffislatnre  was  apparently  not 
recognised  by  £e  electors.  'hLt.  GUdstone's 
programme  of  Irish  measures  is  apparently 
exhaifsted ;  and  his  policy  of  conciliation  is 
on  its  trial;  bat  already  we  observe  that, 
one  after  another,  the  most  respectable  of 
the  old  Irish  Whigs  are  gravely  assuming 
the  mask  and  domino  of  Home-Kale,  to  take 
their  plac»  in  this  mons^os  political  mum- 
mery. 

I  llie  orators  of  the  Home-Bule  Conference 
confidently  anticipated  that,  at  the  next  eene- 
nd  Section,  from  seventy  to  eighty  Irish 
Members  would  be  returned  to  Paruament, 
pledged  to   their  platform.     It  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  fix  the  number  at  about 
siitj;  but  if  never  a  vote  were  added  to 
ihote  of  the  twenty  members  who  pledged 
themselves  to  the  movement  at  the  Rotundo, 
the  presence  of  such  a  compact  body,  form- 
ing as  it  were  a  foreign  substance  in  the 
House  of  Conmions,  miffht  prove  a  very 
t^onsiderable  element  of  political  disturbance ; 
it  will  therefore  be  well  to  analyse,  so  as  to 
^jpreciate  the  various  forces  that  together 
fiiake  up  the  Home-Kule  agitation.     We 
shidl  thereby  more  clearly  arrive  at  a  just 
estimate  of  the  influences  that  will  oblige  a 
large  number  of  Irish  Liberal  Members  to 
adopt  the  cry  of  Home-Rule  at  the  next  ge- 
neral election — a  cry  which  is  probably  more 
distasteful  to  many  of  them  than  to  any 
ofcr  persons  in  the  community. 

la  this  inquiry  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Church  first  demand  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  political  habit  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
^kolie  people,  which  has  now  become  chronic, 
^  tlie  organised  system  of  their  Church 
atouldbe  systematically  used  for  election- 
^ng  purposes,     l^me    after   time,    and 
never  more  notably  than  on  recent  occca- 
^8,  we  see  the  priests  fiinging  themselves 
headlong  into  the  fierce  political  battle  and 
ia  the  heat  of  election  contests,  so  far  forget- 
ting their  religious  character  as  to  bring  dis- 
pace  and  hnmiliation  on  their  sacred  calling. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  these  clergy- 
men and  their  bishops  have  been  regularly 
made  use  of  as  a  kind  of  electioneering  ^  un- 
^ertsdjers '  by  the  Whigs,  and  we  must  re- 
cognise them  as  the  most  powerful,  and, 
withm  certam  limits,  the  ruling  influence  in 


the  management  of  what  is  called  the  Libe- 
ral Party  m  Ireland. 

We  say  at  once,  we  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops,  of  the  intermediate 
dignitaries,  and  even  of  the  parish  priests, 
have  no  desire  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
fessed objects  of  the  Home-Rule  agitation. 
There  may  be  some  who  deem  it  possible 
that  having  achieved  a  very  mild  form  of  lo- 
cal government  at  Dublin  they  would  be  able 
to  stop  the  movement  there,  without  allow- 
ing the  Irish  democracy  to  get  itself  and 
them  out  of  reach  of  England^s  interference 
in  case  of  need.  Here  and  there  we  recog- 
nise the  names  of  a  few  priests  who  have  al- 
ready won  for  themselves  a  bad  pre-eminence 
in  turbulence  and  sedition ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  throughout  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  and  especially  amongst  the 
younger  and  more  impetuous  curates,  th^ 
may  be  a  sincere,  though  unreasoned,  hope 
and  confidence  in  the  certain  and  speedy  tri- 
umph of  what  they  vaguely  regard  as  the 
cause  of  their  Countir  and  of  their  religion. 
In  Ireland  the  mriest  is  peasant-bom,  and  re- 
ceives hb  traimnff  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries 
near  his  home,  where  his  companions  are  of 
the  same  social  rank  as  himself.  No  sooner 
has  he  finished  his  course  at  Maynooth  than 
he  is  sent  btfck  again  to  labour  amongst  the 
agricultural  classes  from  whom  he  sprang. 
I^ependent  on  a  kind  of  poll-tax  for  his  dai- 
ly bread,  he  is  pnfortunately  obliged  to  count 
heads  rather  than  to  weigh  opinions,  and  has 
little  of  that  holy  horror  of  democracy, 
which  is  still  generally  associated  on  the 
Continent  and  m  England,  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  poticy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  out  of 
the  twenty-eight  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
into  which  Ireland  is  divided,  only  three 
have  given  in  their  adhesion  publicly  and  en 
blocj  while  the  others  maintain  an  attitude 
of  benevolent  neutrality.  Whether  they  are 
heartily  opposed  to  the  professed  policy  of 
the  movement, — ^fear  the  possibilities  of  its 
ulterior  developments  if  successful, — distrust 
the  leaders  and  methods  of  the  present  agi- 
tation— or  think  that  there  are  other  and 
important  objects  of  their  ambition,  which 
they  can  serve  more  efiectually  by  keeping 
clear  of  the  business  altogether — certain  it  is 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  not  openly  declared  itself  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Butt's  programme.  But  neither 
do  we  hear  any  outspoken  repudiation  of  its 
principles.  It  is  true  that  nearly  two  years 
ago,  when  the  Home-Rule  agitation  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  Bishop  Moriarty,  who  is  a 
popular  prelate,  and  an  inveterate  Whig, 
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threw  himself  heartilv  into  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Dease,  then  the  Government  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  had  the  courage  openly  to  denounce  the 
agitation  which  had  ventured  to  put  forward 
a  Home-Ruler  against  his  nominee.  But  we 
question  whether  the  experiment  is  likely  to 
be  repeated.  Mr.  Blennerhasset,  a  National- 
ist, though  a  Protestant,  was  returned  by  au 
overwhelming  majority,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
eflforts  of  the  Bishop  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dease, 
seconded  by  nearly  all  the  landlords  of  both 
religious  persuasions,  and  the  successful  can- 
didate was  so  little  known  to  the  electors, 
that  many  votes  intended  for  him  were  refus- 
ed, having  been  given  under  a  wrong  name. 

The  famous  election  petition  tried  by  Mr. 
Justice  Keogh,  showed  us  painfully  how 
ready  was  the  Church  to  stamp  out  with  iron 
heel  any  signs  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  educated  and  intrepid  Roman  Catho- 
1  ic  gentry  of  the  county  Galway.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Kerry  election  of  1872  proved 
how  helpless  she  was  to  stem  the  current  of 
popular  passion,  when  once  fairly  roused. 
For  this  is  the  strong  and  well-ascertained 
feature  of  the  Irish  priest's  political  position. 
His  power  is  paramount  so  louff  as  ne  goes 
with  the  wishes  and  flatters  the  nopes  of  his 
flock ;  but  it  vanishes  when  he  endeavours 
to  thwart  them.  To  their  Church  the  voters 
are  usually  ready  to  give  the  congi  ^ 'elite  ; 
but  the  individual  whom  she.prefers  must  be 
chosen  from  amongst  those  who  are  willing 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  interests  and 
objects  of  the  peasants.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bbhops  have  the  first  voice 
in  selecting  the  Liberal  candidate,  for  whom 
they  become  at  once  the  most  zealous  of 
election  agents,  and  that  they  have  the  first 
claim  on  his  attention,  if  he  be  elected,  to 
push  the  interests  of  their  Church,  and  to 
secure  whatever  personal  benefits  he  may  be 
able  to  confer  upon  them ;  but  they  enjoy 
this  power  and  pre-eminence  oiily  on  condi- 
tion of  their  sanctioning  also  the  political  im- 
pulses of  the  electors,  which  they  may  to 
some  extent  direct  and  modify,  but  may  not 
venture  to  contradict  or  long  to  delay. 

In  endeavouring  to  forecast  the  probable 
attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  we  must  remember  that  they  have 
another  game  to  play,  in  comparison  with 
which  any  interest  they  may  feel  in  Home- 
Rule  is  very  feeble.  To  carry  out  their 
policy  as  to  *  Education*  is  the  absorbing 
passion  of  their  Church.  It  is  the  master 
impulse  which  vibrates  throi^h  every  rank 
and  grade  of  their  elaborate  organization, 
from  the  diplomatic  Cardinal  in  Dublin 
down  to  the  wildest  curate  of  Connemara. 
They  may  differ  as  to  whether  Home-Rule  is 


a  good  or  a  bad  thing  in  itself ;  bnt  good  or 
bad,  they  will  deal  with  it,  and  the  agitadon 
which  accompanies  it,  in  whatever  way  they 
think  will  most  serve  their  policy  as  to  edu- 
cation. This  many  of  them  beHeve  no  doubt 
conscientiously  to  be  their  first  duty ;  all  of 
them  their  highest  interest  to  achieve. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  infer 
that  for  Ihe  present  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Ireland  will  not,  as  a 
body,  take  any  active  part  in  promotiDg  the 
Home-Rule  excitement ;  that  they  will  hold 
themselves  in  such  an  attitude  as  to  be'easily 
able  at  any  moment  to  join  and  lead  it ;  but 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  we  hope  for 
an  open  and  vigorous  opposition  on  their 
part. 

When  we  pass  on  from  the  clerical  roaDi- 
gers  of  the  Irish  Liberal  constituencies  to 
the  voters  themselves,  we  again  find  mach  to 
facilitate  and  encourage,  and  little  to  etay 
the  Home-Rule  movement.  The  better  class 
of  farmers  and  those  who  are  capable  of 
realising  the  true  meaning  of  the  agitation 
and  forecasting  the  practical  results  of  its 
success,  have  as  little  genuine  sympathy  with 
its  professed  objects  as  we  have  discovered 
amongst  the  higher  grades  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  neither  are  tboy  in  a 
position  to  show  any  open  opposition  to  it 
even  were  they  disposed  to  do  so.  Few  in 
number,  and  thinly  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try ;  deprived  of  all  means  of  knowledge, 
except  that  supplied  by  a  communistic  jou^ 
nalism,  miscalled  a  Press  ;  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  forming  for  themselves  an 
opinion  or  a  policy  distinct  from  that  of  the 
humbler  and  more  numerous  classes  amonest 
whom  they  live.  They  are  obliged  to  td^ 
rate,  if  they  do  not  share,  that  vague  prejn- 
dice  which  prevails  amongst  the  jatter^  and 
may  perhaps,  best  be  described  as  an  anti- 
British  sentiment  We  must  continue  to 
hope  that  the  efiects  of  the  better  system  of 
education,  which  has  now  been  at  work  in 
Irelknd  for  forty  years,  and  the  more  easy 
circumstances  that  they  have  enjoyed  since 
famine  and  emigratiou  relieyed  the  land  of 
the  intolerable  burden  of  its  surplus  popula- 
tion, may  gradually  wear  away  and  at  last 
obUterate  this  sad  inheritance  from  the 
ancient  evil  times ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
disheartening  features  of  the  latest  produc- 
tion of  Irish  agitation  that  it  seems  specially 
devised  to  wither  the  growing  feehngs  of 
contentment,  and  defer  indefinitely  ^e  a^ 
compUshment  of  a  complete  reconciliation. 
So  long  as  the  Afinisters  of  the  day  succeed 
in  keeping  in  good  humour  the  wire-pullers 
of  this  part^,  it  will  be  their  effort  to  mfoi- 
mise  the  agitation,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
success  in  this  business  will  be  the  mildness 
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or  Btring^ney  with  which  &e  Home-Bole  test 
will  be  foreed  upon  candidates  in  the  TaiioiiB 
oonstitiie&oiee.  out  whateverthe  nmd  Toters 
may  thill):  of  the  processed  objects  of  the 
Home-Bnle  movemei^  they  are  veiy  coofi- 
deKt  that  it  will  mat^riaHv  l^Ip  them  as  a 
Bietos  to  another  end  V^at '  the  expected 
tnmnph  of  their  poUisy  on  the  education 
qoestion  isrto  fhe  Roman  Oatholie  deigy, 
that  the  hope  of  wiin|[ing  further  conces* 
Bions  on  tiie  land  qneatidn  is  to  the  tenant 
fermetB  of  Ireland. 

We  mnst  not^-  however^  fiiii  to  ob^tve 
that  behind  die  famnblest  Tanks  of  the  conn- 
try  coMtitnenciea  there  stands  a  more  nume- 
rom  and  powerfnl  body  of  the  population. 
It  includes  the  lowest  class  of  tenants— the 
bam  labourers  and  tiie  poorest  inhabitants 
of  the  country  towns  and  viH^^^es.  They 
bare  no  yotes  &emsel  ves,  but  their  sympathy 
adcb  to  the  excitement  of  every  agitation, 
and  tt  a  general  election  would  give  volume 
and  force  to  a  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
It  would  not  be  trde  to  say  that  all  of  these 
people  were  actuaUy  implicated  in  the  Fenian 
conspiracy,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
regarded  that  movement  almost  universally 
with  sympathy.  They  are  fully  persuaded 
that  but  for  the  pebellion  of  1867,  they 
would  never  have  obtained  the  Land  Act  of 
1870,  and  in  their  passionate  devotion  for 
those  whom  they  always  describe  as  *  The 
Martyrs,'  there  mingles  with  their  traditional 
interests  in  the  policy  of  '08,  a  lively  sense 
of  tbe  benefits  secured  for  them  by  the 
patriots  of  Manchester  and  ClerkenweU.  To 
them  the  proposal  of  a  Federal  Parliament 
pn^ably  comes  with  no  different  meaning 
from  the  well- worn  programme  of  Repeal, 
for  there  are '  numbers  amongst  them  who 
can  well  remember  the  palmiest  days  of 
O'ConneU.  If  they  thought  that  the  move- 
nJtnt,  when  successful,  would  stop  within  the 
pwleased  limits  of  its  promoters,  they  would 
set  but  Kttle  store  by  rt  ;  but  they  accept  it 
^>«omse  they  believe  with-  reason  that  the 
<^  of  its  accompKshmeiit  would  see  a  long 
stride  taten  towards  the  overthrow  of  Britisn 
preponderance  and  the  dismemberment  of 
^  empbre.  They  wiere  pleased  when  Mr. 
John  Martin,  the  veteran  of  1848,  was  re- 
toned  to  Parliament  as  a  Repealer,  but  they 
were  frantic  with  joy  at  the  temporary  suc- 
cess of  OT)onovan  Rossa,  the  Fenian  convict, 
^  Tlpperary.  A  few  hundred  auditors  were 
adrni^  by  tickets  to  the  meeting  at  fhe 
ft<Jtundo  to  cheer  the  utterances  of  the 
Home-Rnle  orators ;  but  the  day  after  the 
^^nference  had  closed  its  sham  proceedings, 
^.  Butt  held  a  lev6e  of  quite  another  cha- 
'^cter  and  magnitude  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Catholic  cemetery  of  Glasnevin,  where 
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close  to  the  grave  of  O'Connell  have  been 
erected  the  cenotaphs  of  the  Fenians  who 
were  executed  in  1868  for  the  miirder  of 
poHcemah  Brett^  at  Manchester.  Thither 
came  and  went  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
estimated  valiou^  at  from  fifty  to  eignty 
thousand  persons,  to  do  honour  to  tbe 
memory  of  the  Martyrs,  and  to  demand 
amnesty  for  the  military  traitors  who  are 
still  retained  in  prison.  So  far  as  they  patro- 
nise the  Station,  they  do  so  much  in  the 
spirit  expressed  at  the  Conference  by  Mr. 
Ronayne,  M.P.  for  Code  city^  when  he  said : 

'  I  was  a  simple  Repealer  when  Repeal  was 
the  fashion,  and  I  was  a  rebel  in  ^48,  and  my 
excuse  for  oein^  a  rebel— the  excuse  I  make 
for  the  disaffection  of  my  country  against  the 
Parliament  of  England  is,  that  she  hais  taught 
us  for  centuries  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
aU  Irishmen  to  evade  as  Irishmen  the  laws 
which  she  has  enacted  against  us  and  our 
country,  and  rescind  them  if  we  could.  .  .  . 
I-  have  seen  in  my  old  days,  that  every  con- 
oesfidon  that  has  been  made  to  us  has  been 
liiade  not  yoluntarily  or  from  a  sense  of  justice 
and  equity  towards  us,  though  both  the  justice 
and  equity  of  these  concessions  have  been  ad- 
mitted after  they  have  been  achieved.  •  .  . 
I  have  stated  here  the  reasons  why  I  was  a 
rebel,  arid  sympathised  with  every  rebeOion 
that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland.  It  was  not 
till  after  twenty  years  of  retirement  from  pub- 
lic Hfe,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Butt  did  me  the 
honour  of  consulting  me  upon  the  Home- 
Rule  movement I  went  into  Parlia- 
ment simply  and  solely  at  his  dictation.' 

After  all,  the  men  who  thus  openly  ex- 
press their  feelings  are  really  the  disciples 
of  the  movement  who  are  most  to  be  re- 
spected. They  at  least  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  for  it  so  far  as  it  goes ;  nor  would 
they  shii^  its  most  startling  consequences. 
Besides,  it  might  not  be  safe  just  now  to  in- 
dulge in  any  more  thorough-going  measures 
under  the  shadow  of  the  tremendous  Coer- 
cion Act,,  which  can  at  any  time  be  brought 
into  sudden  and  crushing  action.  These  are 
the  men  who  give  to  the  agitation  whatever 
bone  and  sinew  it  possesses.  But  for  them 
it  would  be  as  ridiculous  in  numbers  as  it  is 
already  contemptible  in  social  importance. 
Without  this  element  of  reality  Home-Rule 
would  be  a  very  sorry  scarecrow. 

The  words  which  we  have  quoted  above;' 
from  Mr.  Ronayne's  speech,  also  throw  much 
light  upon  the  point  at  which  the  agitation 
on  the  land  question  abuts  up9n  Uiat  for 
Home-Rule.  We  believe  that  there  are 
many  English  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  who  would  be  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised, and  even  shocked,  if  they  understood 
the  kind  of  feelings  with  which  that  states- 
man's sweeping  Land  Act  is  viewed  by  those 
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classes  in  Ireland  whom  it  was  intended  to 
satisfy.  They  would  be  startled  to  leam 
that  it  is  continually  held  np  to  popular 
odium  as  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare 
— as  such  a  notable  instance  of  the  incapa- 
city of  a  British  Parliament  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland  as  would  alone  justify  the  demand 
for  Home-Rule.  It  would  be  weariness  to 
give  many  samples  of  this  perilous  stuff  con* 
stantly  administered  to  the  people  by  the 
orators  of  the  farmers'  clul^,  and  by  the 
writers  in  the  national  newspapersT-identi- 
cal  as  a  rule  with  those  who  work  the 
Home-Rule  agitation  in  each  locality.  We 
will  make  a  typical  Quotation.  It  is  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Butt  to  his  consti- 
tuents at  Limerick,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1873:— 
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^  Now  there  is  the  Land  Act.  I  believe  that 
every  day  is  proving  more  and  more,  that  so 
far  as  results  are  concerned,  the  Land  Act  is 
a  failure.  (Cheers.)  It  has  not  stopped  evic- 
tions, and  is  not  keeping  the  people  at  home. 
It  was  a  temporaiT  measure,  not  a  provision 
for  the  tenant.  The  only  measure  that  can 
serve  him  is  Fixity  of  Tenure  that  would 
place  him  beyond  the  caprice  of  the  landlord.' 

These  are  the  elements  of  which  the 
Home-Rule  movement  is  composed,  and  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  weigh  the  value  of 
the  boast  that  a  constitutional  agitation  has 
been  substituted  for  open  rebellion.  It  de- 
rives its  initial  force  from  experienced  agita- 
tors, some  of  whom  may  be  sincere  in  a  be- 
lief that  the  attainment  of  the  object  they 
profess  to  strive  after  is  immediately  practi- 
cable and  desirable,  but  all  of  whom  have 
also  specific  interests  to  secure.  There  are 
members,  and  candidate  members,  who 
could  not  suggest  any  claim  to  be  returned 
"to  Parliament  except  their  public  and  pre- 
eminent 'patriotism.'  These  men  are  no- 
thing if  they  are  not  agitators.  To  the 
-same  class  belong  the  small  Junta  whose 
subsistence  depends  on  what  is  called  the 
*  National  Press '  of  Ireland.  It  is  of  course 
the  business  of  all  these  persons,  with 
tongue  and  pen,  to  keep  alive,  in  some  form 
or  other,  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disturb- 
ance. The  impulse  thus  originated, by  a 
few  is  quickly  imparted  to  the  ignorant  and 
excitable  masses  of  the  people,  and  from 
them  gathers  whatever  momentum  it  posses- 
ses. The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  clerical  and  lay,  do  not  will- 
ingly lend  themselves  to  it,  but  they  make 
•no  effort  to  arrest  it,  and  may  before  long  be 
dragged  in  its  course. 

It  is  possible  that  an  enterprise  which 
loosely  holds  together  so  many  varying  inte- 
rests may  at  an  early  stage  be  wholly  aban- 


doned.   It  may  break  up  and  go  to  pieces 
of  its  own  inherent  rottenness ;  but,  unless 
it  does,  there  seems  to  be  no  element  in 
Irish  society  that  can  be  relied  on  to  stop,  or 
even  chec^  its  onward  progress.    For  the 
opposition  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  the 
population  can  only  have  the  effect  of  deve- 
loping more  clearly  its  sectarian  chaiacta, 
and  ministering  to  it  the  vigour  which  so 
quickly  springs  up  in  any  Irish  controversy 
iiJbovX  religion.    A  few  individuals  of  cha- 
racter and  education  have  declared  in  favour 
of  the  movement,  perhaps  with  a  suppressed 
hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  moderate  and 
direct  its  force,  and  by  a  colourable  acquies- 
cence win  back  the  masses  from  the  ways  of 
viplence.    The  analysis  we  have  made  of  the 
elements  of  the  Home-Rule  agitation  gives 
little  ground  for  such  confidence,  and  seems 
to  point  very  clearly  in  this  case  the  moral 
which  has  been  so  often  taught  in  the  his- 
tory of  popular  agitations.    The  men  of 
moderation  are  tolerated  at  the  outset,  and 
their  good  names  are  used  to  shelter  the 
operations  of  others,  but  they  soon  find  that 
they  are  deserted  by  those  wno  can  afford  to 
sympathise  with  the  real  objects  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mob,  and  that  their  pnident 
counsels  are  ignored  in  the  management  of 
the  movement    It  is  a  pure  loss  to  national 
dignity,  and  the  cause  of  progress  in  Ireland, 
that  any  men  of  position  should  have  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the    Home-Rule    agitators. 
They  have  agreed  to  join  an  excuruon  of 
which  they  cannot  foresee  the  destination. 
Their  money  will  be  freely  taken,  and  they 
will  be  provided  with  first-class  tickets ;  but 
once  they  have  taken  these  places  and  the 
train  is  "  off,"  they  will  find  that  the  men 
who  stoke  tlfe  fuel  and  have  their  hands  on 
the  valves  of  the  engine  are  those  who  regu- 
late the  speed  and  decide  the  length  of  the 
journey. 

There  is  one  other  view  of  this  *  constitu- 
tional '  agitation  which  we  must  not  forget 
to  notice.  The  professed  objects  of  the 
Home-Rulers  are  such  as  no  English  Minister 
dare  entertain  seriously.  It  is,  therefore, 
pertinent  to  ask  what  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  *  People  of  Ireland '  when  the  experim^t 
has  been  tried,  and  when  it  is  found  that  the 
ears  of  a  Liberal  Government  are  as  deaf  to 
demands  which  threaten  Imperial  interests, 
as  they  were  open  to  suggestions  which  only 
affected  the  Church  and  the  property  of 
Irish  Protestants.  For  an  answer  to  this 
question  we  refer  our  readers  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  to  the  dreary  bnt  in- 
structive records  of  the  Home-Rule  Confe^ 
enpe.  A  Mr.  O'Conor  Power  (of  Tuam)  is 
reported  to  have  used  the  following  langnage 
in  speaking  to  the  second  resolution : — 
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*It  strikes  me  forcibly  that  if  English  le^- 
lators  cannot  be  conTinced  of  the  necessity 
of  granting  this  measure,  if  the  stem  voice 
oSjQstice  raised  by  the  majority  of  Members 
whom  we  shall  send  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment should  be  drowned  in  the  clamours  of 
bigotry,  and  if  the  English  Government 
shoold  refuse  to  concede  the  demand  made 
without  the  bayonets  of  the  volunteers,  the 
Irish  people  will  conclude— and  this  is  the 
(m]^  logical  conclusion — that  while  nothing 
can  be  expected  from.  England  through  a 
sense  of  justice,  a  great  d^  may  be  wrung 
from  her  fears  (hear,  hear),  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  hopes  of  conciliation  which  the  elo- 
qaence  of  Isaac  Butt  has  roused  in  the  Irish 
mind  should  be  disappointed  by  English  bigo- 
try, I  believe  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of 
any  man;  English  or  Irish,  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  Irish  indig^tion,  or  prevent  the  people 
from  taking  the  very  first  opportunity  that 
may  present  itself  to  assert  their  rights.' 
(Load  cheers.) 

Tie  orator  concluded  with  a  significant 
hint  to  the  Irish  aristocracy  and  tho  English 
Government  to  recognise  the  justice  of  their 
demands : — 

\Before  the  Irish  American  nation,  who '  (he 
said)  ^  were  anxiously  looking  across  the  wide 
waste  of  waters  at  the  progress  of  the  Home- 
Role  movement,  might  be  tempted  to  take 
the  adjustment  of  Ireland  into  their  own 
hands.'    (Cheers.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  no  one 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  forecast 

It  may  be  that  the  headlong  legislation  of 
1869  and  1 870  may  have  engendered  a  con- 
fidence that  nothing  will  be  refused  to  any 
agitation  which  is  put  forward  with  persis- 
tence and  violence,  and  that  *  the  Irish  peo- 
ple' might  therefore  be  found  patient  under 
&  first  disappointment.  But  when  it  comes 
at  last  clearly  to  be  understood  that  the 
policy  of  Irish  ideas  cannot,  at  least  without 
viother  rebellion,  be  pushed  any  further  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  result  can  hard- 
ly be  doubtful.  The  longer  this  bogus  agi- 
tation is  maintained,  and  the  more  firmly  the 
idea  of  its  possible  success  is  fixed  in  the 
Kah  mind,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  dis- 
appointment, the  more  bitter  the  resentment. 
History  may  then  repeat  itself,  and  we  may 
find  Ireland  passing  through  another  crisis 
of  open  revolt  such  as  followed  the  final 
breakdown  of  O'Connell's  Repeal  agitation, 
and  was  led  by  Smith  O'Brien  and  Meagher 
*ofjhe  Sword.'  If  such  an  evil  time  should 
come  again,  the  British  Cabinet  of  the  day 
^U  not  find  its  moral  position  much  strengtn- 
^^  by  an  experiment  in  statesmanship 
^Mch  has  yielded  all  it  could  to  the  threats, 
*nd  condoned  the  treason  of  the  Fenians, 
«nd  the  famous  *  Policy  of  Conciliation '  may 
<^me  to  be  regarded  Hke  the  fatal  card  upon 


which  the  superstitious  gambler  stakes  his 
all,  confident  that  upon  it  he  must  win. 

Meantime  must  mtervene  an  interval  of 
dreary  agitation,  directed  to  no  practical  ob- 
ject, sustained  by  no  noble  national  aspira- 
tion, delaying  the  formation  of  a  sound  and 
contented  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  de- 
velopment of  their  material  prosperity, 
frightening  capital  out  of  the  country,  and 
having  for  its  sole  excuse  that,  insincerely 
advocated  by  a  few  reckless  leaders,  it  may 
for  a  time  beguile,  deceive,  and  ultimately 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  ignonmt  masses 
of  the  people. 

We  turn  from  these  dangers  and  embar- 
rassments, which  cannot  unfortunately  be 
confined  to  any  one  set  of  politicians,  to 
what  are  more  peculiarly  the  Irish  di£5cul- 
ties  of  the  Liberals.  It  is  not  so  much  to 
the  fortunes  of  party  warfare  in  the  ap- 
proaching Session  that  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion, as  to  the  character  which  is  likely  to 
be  impressed  on  the  Irish  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  general  election  which 
is  to  follow.  Even  before  that  day  arrives 
— a  day  of  tribulation  for  so  many  Liberal 
Members,  we  may  see  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
confronted  with  his  Irish  friends  ranged  in 
hostile  array.  Some  phase  of  the  affaire 
G^Keefe,  for  instance,  may  turn  up,  in  which 
Mr.  Bouverie  may  find  an  opportunity  of 
again  vindicating  his  independence,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  have  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  he  pledged  himself  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  last  August,  that  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman should  be  restored  to  his  schools  by 
the  Government  Board  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  has  not  been  restored.  But 
this  is  a  mere  question  of  words ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  never  any  difSculty  in  ex- 
plaining away  one  of  his  own  long  sentences. 
We» always  watch  the  process  with  the  same 
kind  of  curiosity  with  which  we  used  to  see 
the  Davenport  Brothers  extricate  themselves 
from  a  coil  of  rope  twisted,  and  doubly 
knotted  about  their  pliable  figures,  but  with 
no  more  doubt  as  to  the  result  It  may  too 
be  said  that  the  Ultramontane  Members  are, 
as  a  body,  personally  loyal  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  as  yet  unpledged  to  any  obstructive  po- 
licy. Many  of  the  best  of  them  well  know 
that  the  proved  or  suspected  moderation  of 
their  views  has  already  sealed  their  fate,  and 
that  they  could  not,  if  they  would,  be  re- 
turned again.  Some  of  them,  perhaps, 
would  not,  if  they  could ;  having  a  whole- 
some horror  of  the  evil  in  store  for  the  re- 
spectable Irish  Liberal  Member  of  the  future. 

We  have  said  that  the  Session  of  1874  is 
doomed  to  be  a  barren  electioneering  Ses- 
sion ;  especially  must  it  be  a  season  for  the 
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hoisting  of  political  signals—tho  fluttering 
of  gaj  pennons  and  flattering  hopes  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish  Liberal  constitnencies. 
Already,  during  the  recess,  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellor has  forced  an  opportunity,  at  a  Debat- 
ing Club  of  Dublin  law  students,  to  proclaim 
to  Ireland  his  views  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  legislation  of  1870.  Indeed,  he  went  so 
far  in  his  sympathy  with  the  new  land  av- 
iation that  mt,  Gladstone's  Mentor  in  me 
London  press  was  obliged  to  take  him  sharp- 
ly to  task,  reminding  him,  in  a  ha^^y  fit  of 
candour,  that — 

^the  interests  of  the  Irish  landowners  had 
been  freely  dealt  with  by  Parliament,  Mid  upon 
considerations  of  public  advantage,  a  con- 
siderable slice  of  wliat  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  was  theirs,  was  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  "  confiscated  "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenants,* 

that  whatever  sense  might  be  attached  by 
Lord  O'Hagan  himself  to  his  ambiguous 
words,  there  could  bo  no  doubt  of  the  inter- 
pretation whkh  would  be  put  upon  them  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  Ireland. 

*  They  will  say  that  when  a  Minister  speaks 
thus  of  an  Act  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
promoter,  he  is  merely  bidding  for  pressure 
from  outside.  They  will  argue  that  if  the 
British  Gk)vemment  is  thus  squeezable,  it  is 
well  that  they  should  be  squeezed.  They  will 
speculate  upon  obtaining  without  much 
pains,  and  in  no  long  time,  from  a  Legisla- 
ture subservient  to  a^tation,  an  addidonal 
portion  of  the  propnetary  rights  of  their 
landlords,' 

and  telling  Mm  roundly  that 

'  such  freedom  of  action  he  can  only  acquire 
by  retiring  from  office,  and  while  he  remain- 
ed in  his  place  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  silence 
as  to  his  dissent  from  the  policy  of  his  col- 
leagues.' 

But  Lord  0*Hagan,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  policy  of  Irish  ideas 
in  its  most  florid  growth,  still  holds  the  Irish 
seals. 

For  four  years  Uie  Irish  cohort  served  its 
leader  with  unmatched  zeal  and  fidelity 
under  the  contract  which  was  ratified  before 
the  general  election  of  1868;  the  cutting 
doNvn  of  the  upas  tree  in  all  its  branches 
having  been  agreed  upon  as  the  price  of 
their  services.  Last  spring,  when  the  time 
for  making  good  the  third  and  last  instal- 
ment could  no  longer  be  delayed,  the  pay- 
ment offered  was  treated  by  the  Irish  pre- 
lates as  illusory.  Since  that  day  the  Irish 
vote  has  been  retained  rather  by  favour  than 
on  any  satisfactorv  *  business*  understanding. 
But  what  shall  be  the  terms  under  which- 
these    powerful    allies    will    again    enlist? 


Where  is  to  be  found  the  valuable  oonside- 
ration  for  a  new  contract  \ 

The  amnesty  of  the  remaining  Fenian  pri- 
soners win  jprobiobly  have  been  already  con- 
ceded, useq  perhaps  as  a  last  desperate  de- 
vice to  make  things  a  little  pleasant  in  Ire- 
land with  the  more  violent  of  the  Home- 
Rule  faction,  Bnt  the  Coercion  Act,  which 
does  not  expire  until  the  autumn  of  1875, 
would  be  nuther  a  dangerous  affair  to  tamper 
with,  and  we»  have  seen  that  the  large  con- 
cessions made  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and 
the  larger  concessions  attempted  in  the  Uni- 
versity Bill  of  ldY3,  are  treated  in  Irelaod 
by  the  persons  principally  concerned  as  un- 
satisfactory, and  quite  incapable  of  being 
accepted  as  solutions  of  the  questions  with 
which  those  measures  professed  to  deal 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the  next 
general  election  a  programme  must  be  pre- 
pared defining  the  respective  claims  of  the 
clerical  and  agrarian  agitators  who,  whenever 
united,  enjoy  the  power  of  naming  the  Irish 
Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  while  the  '  Home- 
Rule  *  test  may  be  more  or  less  loosely  requir- 
ed, the  understanding  between  candidates 
and  voters  on  the  two  matters  of  the  hind 
and  education  must  be  clear  and  distinct, 
and  that  those  Radical  Members  who  are  re- 
turned at  the  next  general  etection  from  Ire- 
land will  be  bound  Dcfore  all  things,  and  at 
all  risks  of  party  consequences,  to  press  for- 
ward these  demands — how  is  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  encounter  them  ?  It  is  in  this  view  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  who 
care  little  for  party,  but  much  for  the  main- 
tenance of  constitutional  freedom  and  the 
security  of  property,  will  do  well  to  watch 
closely  the  signs  of  the  political  weather, 
and  weigh  carefully  the  consequences  that 
must  follow  if  the  result  of  a  general  election 
should  be  to  place  Mr.  GJadstone  in  the  po- 
sition of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  de- 
pending for  his  tenure  of  office  on  the  good- 
will of  the  Irish  Liberal  Members. 

We  believe  that  the  English  people  have 
fully  made  up  their  minds  that  to  yield  to 
the  dictation  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  on  the  subject  of  education  would  be 
impolitic,  and  indeed  impossible ;  and  that 
to  concede  anything  further  to  the  demands 
of  Irish  tenants  for  the  property  of  their 
landlords  would  be  to  do  that  for  which 
plunder  would  be  too  mild  and  gentle  a 
name.  They  seem  also  at  last  to  have 
awakened  to  a  consoiousness  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  set  up  precedents  of  Revolutionary 
measures  in  Ireland  capable  of  such  easy  ap- 
plication to  their  own  country.  But  how  is 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  deal  with  the  exorbitant 
demands  on  those  topics  which  are  sure  to 
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be  put  forward  t  If  it  be  true  in  England,  that 
witnout  progress,  as  Mr.  Stansfeld  says,  the 
GoTemment  of  which  he  is  a  member  loses 
the  reason  of  its  existence,  how  mnch  more 
true  is  it  that  wittont  *  progress,'  in  the  Irish 
sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no 
claim  to  lead  the  Irish  Liberal  party  1 

There  may  still  linger  a  tremblmg  hope 
that  Actffion  may  find  that  the  bai^  of  his 
hoands  while  they  chase  him  is  worse  than 
their  bite  when  they  have  ran  him  down. 
Men  argne  from  the  known  habits  of  the 
English  extreme  Left  The  outer  Radicals 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  grumble 
and  growl  when  their  friends  are  powerful ; 
yet  at  the  critical  moment  for  the  interests 
of  their  leader  they  rally  round  their  chief : 
with  the  exception  or  a  few  stifihecked 
oddities,  they  are  found  willing  to  forget 
their  private  piques  and  to  remember  that 
they  have  besides  their  individual  prefer- 
ences a  party,  and  a  country,  which  is  the 
empire.  Bat  from  Ireland  there  will  come 
a  compact  band  of  Members,  returned  from 
one  geographical  division  of  that  country, 
pledged  to  a  well-defined  policy  on  questions 
of  the  first  importance,  which  is  opposed 
as  decidedly  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  all  the  other  por- 
tions of  tne  three  kingdoms ;  they  will  show 
themselves  careless  of  the  traditions  of  those 
with  whom  they  habitually  act,  but  from 
whom  they  difier  most  widely  on  funda- 
mental principles.  Subject  to  influences 
which  are  not  felt  by  others  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  are  opposed  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  empire,  these  men  can- 
not be  bound  by  those  feelings  of  party  obli- 
gation and  personal  gratitude  which  form 
the  strong  links  of  English  public  life,  and 
give  to  our  policy  its  wise  moderation  and 
continuity.  They  may  be  wheeled  about  at 
any  moment  and  marched  across  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  pathetic  ap- 
P^  of  Whips  and  the  threats  of  Ministers. 
When  such  a  united  and  organised  band  of 
Vembers  finds  itself  in  opposition  to  a 
(royemment  which  possesses  the  confidence 
of  a  united  party,  and  enjoys  a  sufficient 
Diajority  in  the  House,  it  is  comparatively 
harmless,  and  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  moderation  and  practising  self-re- 
straint ;  but  when  it  chances  to  be  one  of  the 
elements  upon  which  a  weak  and  discredited 
Administration,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
mnst  lean  every  day  for  support,  it  becomes 
master  of  the  situation.  Is  it  doubted 
whether  those  who,  standing  behind  the 
Irish  ballot  boxes,  direct  the  votes  of  ihe 
Irish  Liberal  Members,  are  capable  of  using 
^88  such  a  power,  should  they  come  to 


e>sse68  it  f  Can  they  press  hardly  upon  a 
inister  who  has  already  conferred  upon 
them  such  unexampled  benefits?  The  ex- 
perience of  the  division  which  turned  out  the 
Government  last  year  affords  a  very  striking 
answer  to  such  questions ;  nor  are  we  left  in 
donl>t  whether  there  will  be  any  reluctance 
to  follow  that  precedent.  Tlie  farmers' 
clubs  throughout  the  counties  continually 
assure  us  that  they  care  nothing  for  English 
parties,  and  will  tolerate  no  delay  or  palter- 
ing with  the  demands  which  they  urge  with 
relentless  earnestness.  The  ecclesiastical 
party  is  no  less  frank  in  declaring  its 
policy.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  met 
in  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  last  December,  and 
Archbishop  Leahy,  their  spokesman,  thns 
referred  to  the  Parliamentary  action  which 
turned  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  office : — 

*  Did  we  not,'  said  he,  *  the  other  day  bring 
to  its  knees  the  strongest  Government  ever 
seen  in  this  country  ?  and  I  tell  you  that  Gov- 
ernment after  Government  will  have  to  suc- 
cumb till  justice  is  done  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  with  I'espect  to  the  education  of  their 
children.' 

It  is  only  in  this  light  as  ancillary  to  the 
pressure  that  will  be  brought  to -bear  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  further  concessions  to 
the  practical  demands  of  Irish  tenants  and 
Irish  priests,  that  the  Home-Rule  agitation 
has  any  immediate  parliamentary  interest. 
*  Home-Rule'  is  a  capital  standard  under 
which  to  range  and  drill  a  distinct  and  se- 
gregated political  party  at  a  general  election. 
It  is  a  test  which  can  be  administered  in  the 
strictest  or  the  mildest  form  to  any  Mem- 
ber, as  he  may  prove  unruly  or  submissive 
to  his  patrons.  So  long  as  things  go 
smoothly  at  Downing  Street,  and  large  in- 
stalments of  exceptional  legislation  are  ob- 
tainable, Home-Rule  will  be  allowed  rather 
to  remain  jn  abeyance  in  Ireland;  but  it 
may  be  rapidly  expanded  almost  to  any 
magnitude  which  the  wire-pullers  may  order. 
So,  too,  at  Westminster,  Ministers  will  have 
a  quiet  or  a  restless  time  of  it  from  the 
Home-Rulers  just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
squeezable  on  the  more  practical  issues  rais^ 
ed  by  their  Irish  supporters.  Uome-Rule  is 
not  a  trump  card  with  which  those  who  hold 
it  can  ever  win  a  trick  from  an  antagonist ; 
but  it  is  a  most  treacherous  card  'with  which 
to  force  their  partner's  hand.  And  how  can 
Mr.  Gladstone  face  this  obvious  corollary 
from  his  own  proposition  that  Ireland  should 
be  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas  ?  He 
was  just  the  man  to  lead  the  Liberal  party 
when  thev  had  a  vast  majority,  and  a  pro- 
gramme for  Ireland  upon  which  that  majo- 
rity were  agreed.    Sternly  iconoclast,   he 
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would  listen  to  no  terms  of  compromise, 
and  so  while  be  gratified  the  Ultramontane 
enemy  of  Protestantism,  he  delighted  the 
Dissenter,  who  is  the  foe  of  all  establish- 
ments. No  one  conld  better  glorify  as  he- 
roic concessions  which  were  made  in  a  large 
degree  to  terror.  No  one  could  more  tho- 
roughly persuade  the  people  of  England  that 
they  were  doing  something  generous,  and 
making  restitution  themselves,  when  they 
were  in  reality  only  sacrificing  the  interests 
and  the  property  of  the  most  loyal  of  their 
Irish  fellow-subjects.  But  the  very  reckless- 
ness of  that  policy  is  now  rising  in  judgment 
against  its  authors,  and  the  wild  excess  of 
the  language  that  was  used  about  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  in  1868,  finds  its  Nemesis 
in  the  visionary  hopes  and  the  outrageous 
demands  of  the  '  Irish  people '  in  1874.  No 
one  can  deny  that  Cardinal  CuUen's  present 
claims  as  to  education,  and  Mr.  Butt's 
claims  as  to  the  land,  are  the  ^  Irish  ideas ' 
of  the  hour :  and  does  it  not  seem  to  follow 
from  the  theory  of  exceptional  legislation 
for  Ireland,  that  if  the  country  cannot  be 
governed  according  to  these  ideas  through 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  some  other  machi- 
nery should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  ? 
It  will  hardly  do  to  answer  lazily  that  these 
are  questions  of  degree,  and  that  one  must 
draw  the  lino  somewhere. 

The  devoted  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
foreseeing  these  party  complications  and 
difficulties,  occasionally  deprecate  the  vio- 
lence of  the  agitators  and  seek  to  awaken 
feelings  of  forbearance  and  moderation,  by 
striking  the  chords  of  gratitude  and  praise 
for  his  great  services  in  the  past.  But 
^  somehow  the  famous  policy  of  conciliation 
is  out  of  fashion,  the  Irish  harp  has  lost  its 
sweetness,  there  is  no  answering  music  in  its 
tones. 

We  cannot  wonder,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  English  Liberal  politicians 
feel  no  pleasure  and  should  express  a  good 
deal  of  disgust  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
their  Irish  allies  again  after  the  recess.  With 
still  less  zest  will  they  enjoy  the  re-union 
when  a  general  election  shall  have  made 
many  changes  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish 
Liberal  Members,  and  made  these  changes  in 
every  instance  for  the  worse.  But  it  is 
hardly  fair,  and  rather  late  in  the  day,  to 
speak  of  them  with  such  contemptuous  bit- 
terness as  is  sometimes  exhibited  by  Liberal 
politicians  of  authority.  Thus,  Mr.  Horsman 
declared  at  Liskeard,  in  reference  to  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  University  Bill : — 

'  He  hoped  it  had  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  attempt  to  establish  Popery  in  Ireland. 
The  quarrel  between  the  Liberal  party  and  j 


the  Ultramontanes  was  now  final,  in  its  finali- 
ty lay  more  hope  than  ever  for  the  future  of 
Ireland,' 

and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect. 

And  Sir  William  Harcourt,  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  Solicitor-General,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows to  the  electors  of  Oxford  and  the  world 
at  laige : — 

'  But  Ultramontanism  is  not  a  religious  be- 
lief, it  is  a  political  system :  and  that  political 
system  is  in  my  opinion  essentially  hostile  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  constitution  of 
this  country  was  established  at  the  Reformat 
tion  and  at  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country,  and  it  still  is 
the  implacable  enemy  of  Religious  Liberty 
and  Civil  Freedom.' 

We  must  do  Sir  William  Harcourt  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  wisely  advised  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England  to  eschew  this 
deadly  influence,  and,  what  is  more  to  tho 
point,  that  in  his  able  speech  he  professed 
no  unwillingness  to  enjoy  at  an  early  day 
the  dignified  independence  of  the  Opposition 
front  bench.  Still  it  was  hardly  decent  to 
anticipate  the  political  demise  of  the  Minis- 
ter under  whom  he  had  so  lately  taken  ser- 
vice,— and  a  little  cruel  to  pour  out  such 
dreadful  vials  upon  the  heads  of  those,  but 
for  whose  goodwill  and  forbearance  he  could 
not  then  have  been  Iler  Majesty's  Solicitor- 
General. 

A  very  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  will  show 
how  much  of  this  eloquent  denunciation  was 
pure  gasconade.     Mr.  Gladstone's  majority, 
which  was  118  five  years  ago,  is  now  exactly 
68.     There  are  64  Irish  members  who  stiJl 
obey  the  summons  of  the  Liberal  Whip. 
Does  Sir  William  Harcourt  believe    that 
there  are  half-a-dozen  of  these  who  are  real- 
ly independent  of  that  Ultramontane  influ- 
ence which  is  the  subject  of  his  noble  scorn ! 
If  this  phalanx  merely  seceded  from  the 
Ilouse,  how  long  would  the  Government  of 
the  *  Great  Liberal  Party '  last  ?    But  if  they 
so  far  resented  the  language  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Solicitor-General,  as  to  walk  across 
the  Floor  and  vote  habitually  against  his 
Government,  he  would  find  himself  perma- 
nently in  a  minority  of  60 !     If  these  are 
their  difficulties,  as  the  numbers  stand  now, 
how  do  the  Liberals  propose  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  Ultramontanes  after 
the  general  election  ?     It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  remain  in 
office  after  the  assembling  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, he  can  do  so  only  by  continuing  to 
enjoy  the  suffrages  of  the  Irish  Members, 
and  it  seems  equally  clear  that  under  such 
circumstances  tne  Home-Rulers  might  secure 
in  reality  all  that  they  now  profess  to  seek 
as  the  result  of  Mr.  Butt's  proposed  plan  of 
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Federalism.  For  the  representatives  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  constituencies  woald  not 
only  he  able  to  insist  npon  what  measures 
they  pleased  for  the  local  government  of  all 
Ireland,  but  would  also  have  a  controlling 
inflaence  over  the  policy  of  the  empire. 

We  have  seen  that  the  *  government  bv 
compromise,'  which  is  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  a  weak  Radical  Ministry  depending 
upon  a  divided  party  for  existence,  must 
1^  even  in  England  to  courses  which  are 
injurious  as  well  as  uncondtitutional.  But 
much  more  dangerous  must  be  the  situation 
in  Ireland  where  concession  to  a  violent  fac- 
tion has  been  already  pushed  to  its  utmost 
verffe.  We  have  hoard  from  a  statesman  of 
high  authority— one  who  does  not  shrink 
from  the  possi  oilities  of  *  the  new  era '  of  the 
Liberal  Party — ^that  he  values  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  and  the  Irish  Land  Act,  mainly 
as  precedents.  Are  Englishmen  prepared, 
while  John  Bright's  warning  is  ringmg  in 
their  ears,  to  go  further  in  the  path  of  ex- 
ceptional legislation  for  Ireland  ?  Are  they 
willing  to  yield  the  demands  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  bishops  as  to  education ;  or  to  set 
up  fixity  of  tenure  within  four  hours'  steam 
of  the  English  shore  ?  Is  it  thought  desira- 
ble to  coquette  with  Home-Rule  ? 

We  have  got  so  much  familiarised  with 
the  idea  of  yielding  everything  to  popular 
clamour  in  Ireland  that  the  effort  of  resolute 
resistance  to  any  such  demand,  no  matter 
how  unjust  or  absurd,  may  seem  to  some  al- 
most too  much  to  attempt.  Mr.  Butt  him- 
self as  yet  hardly  suggests  any  alternative  of 
violence  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  parlia- 
mentary agitation,  and  if  he  or  any  of  his 
followers  have  that  idea  ifr  reserve,  the 


sooner  it  is  made  public,  and  the  veil  is  torn 
from  rebellion,  the  better. 

Ireland  has,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
been  advancing  in  material  prosperity  and 
educational  progress.  She  has  vast  material 
resources  to  be  developed,  and  there  are  the 
sad  traces  of  ancient  animosities  to  be  re- 
moved; but  this  cannot  be  done  by  con- 
stantly dangling  before  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple hopes  l^at  Parliament  will  easily  grant 
exceptional  and  revolutionary  measures  to  the 
vehemence  of  popular  demands.  The  evil 
lesson  of  successful  rebellion  must  be  un- 
learned ;  there  must  be  a  period  of  absolute 
repose — ^a  repose  which  can  be  enjoyed  only 
under  an  Administration  that  can  afford  to 
be  firm  as  well  as  patient,  and- which  does 
not  depend  for  its  existence  on  the  modera- 
tion of  Irish  agitators  and  their  nominees. 

In  the  face  of  such  dangers  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Parliamentary  government  and  of 
the  country,  we  rejoice  to  see  that  each  suc- 
cessive election  adds  to  that  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  is  opposed  to 
further  tampering  with  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  mnch.  we  believe  already 
counts  not  a  few  Members  on  the  Govern- 
ment side,  and  which,  on  the  Conservative 
benches,  is  represented  by  a  powerful  and 
constantly  increasing  party — a  party  which 
has  no  dissensions  in  its  own  ranks--— which 
out  of  office  has  steadily  opposed  the  policy 
of  the  extremes,  whether  Irish  or  Enghsh, 
and,  if  it  should  come  to  power,  will  have  as 
the  reason  for  its  existence  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  against  all  comers  the  tried  in- 
stitutions of  England  and  the  integrity  of 
the  empire. 
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Oi  the  same  memorable  day  in  the  summer 
of  1870  on  which  the  French  declaration  of 
war  was  delivered  at  Berlin,  Pius  IX.  pro- 
claimed in  the  Vatican  the  dogma  of  his  In- 
fallibility, and  adjourned  the  Council  which 
had  sat  there  for  the  preceding  six  months. 
A  feir  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of 
Frankfort  the  Prussian  Government  struck 
the  first  great  blow  in  the  contest  which 
now  attracts  the  attention  of  all  the  world, 
hy  the  abolition  of  the  Catholic  department 
in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship.     We 
purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  full  and 
scenrate  account  of  this  second  war,  which 
i»  still  going  on,  against  the  Catholic  bi- 
shops ^ho  are  supporting  the  Vatican  and 
their  master  at  Rome,  as  he  in  his  turn  is 
gnided  by  the  Jesuits.     We  have  to  speak 
of  the  struggle  mainly  in  its  relation  to 
^*"issia ;  for  though,  as  in  the  French  war, 
the  other  German  Governments  are  involved 
in  the  same  conflict,  yet  now,  as  then,  Prus- 
^  is  the  leading  actor,  and  her  success  or 
failure  is  alone  of  vital  consequence.     The 
txistbg  war  has  a  preliminary  history  of 
even  greater  length  and  interest  than  that  of 
^lie  causes  which    led    to    the   war  with 
France.    But  not  to  trespass  too  much  upon 
"^  patience  of  our  readers,  we  must  pass 
over  occurrences  of  earlier  date,  and  start 
from  the  time  when  the  Pope  convened  the 
Vatican  Council 
The  intention  of  holding  such  a  Council 
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was  first  announced  in  June  1867,  when  the 
Pope  had  assembled  at  Rome  upwards  of 
five  hundred  bishops  to  celebrate  the  eigh- 
teenth centenary  of  Saint  Peter.     Their  ad- 
dress attested  the  joy' and  gratitude  where- 
with they  received  the   design.     Pius  IX. 
was  by  that  time  a  very  different  man  from 
the  Cardinal  of  whom  his  predecessor's  Se- 
cretary of  State  had  said  that  even  the  cats 
of  his  household  were  Liberal.     The  time 
was  gone  by  in  which  he  had  driven  about 
with  Ciceruacchio  and  had  commissioned 
Father  Theiner  to  write  against  the  Jesuits. 
His  new  friendship  with  the  Order,  brought 
about  by  the  Revolution  of  1848,  was  ce- 
mented after  his  return  from  Gaeta  to  Rome 
in  April,  1850;  and  in  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal, as  well  as  political,  he  had  thoroughly 
identified    himself    with    their    principles. 
From  that  time  he  began  to  prepare  the  new 
dogma,  which  he  proclaimed  at  an  assembly 
of  bishops  in  the  Vatican  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1854,  that  the  first  human  being 
bom  without  sin  was  not  Christ,  but  His 
mother,  whom  Pius  worships  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church's  glory  and  of  her 
enmity    to    all     heretics.     He  discovered 
on  that  occasion  that  even  those  of  the  bi- 
shops, and  they  were  not  few,  who  had  vi- 
gorously opposed  the  dogma,  became  recon- 
ciled to  it  and  defended  it  after  it  had  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Pope,  and  that  party  dis- 
cipline was  stronger  than  their  dogmatic 
conscience.     This  lesson  was  most  cleverly 
employed  by  the  Jesuits  for  further  influ- 
encing and  training  the  bishops.     The  jour- 
nal called  the  *  Civilta  Cattolica '  was  found- 
ed by  the  Order  in  1848,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Pope.     It  was  regarded  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Curia,  and  as  such  it  has  since 
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been  expressly  recognised.  The  journal  car- 
ried out  to  their  last  consequences  the  ideas 
which  the  Pope  entertained,  or  was  made  to 
entertain — the  Church's  absolute  independ- 
ence of  the  State,  and  the  absolute  depend- 
ence of  the  bishops  on  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
diocesan  clergy  on  the  bishop ;  the  obliga- 
tion of  heretics  and  schismatics,  especially 
of  Protestants,  to  return  to  their  obedience 
to  the  Church ;  the  condemnation  of  every 
attempt  at  episcopal  independence,  whether 
Oallican,  Febromanian,  or  any  other;  the 
condemnation  of  any  autonomy  of  the  State 
in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  the  absolute 
condemnation  of  every  kind  of  toleration. 
The  decennium  of  reaction  since  1850  had 
been  well  calculated  to  secure  the  recogni- 
^on  of  such  ideas.  When  the  Italian  war 
^roke  out  in  1859,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy  absorbed  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  Pius  IX.,  confronted  by  facts  against 
which  he  was  powerless,  found  consolation 
in  giving  himself  wholly  up  to  those  theo- 
ries. On  the  8th  of  December,  1864,  exact- 
ly ten  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  he  had  expressed 
them  systematically  and  minutely  in  the 
Encyclical  Quanta  cura  and  in  the  Syllabus 
complectens  prcecipuos  nostrce  cetatis  errores, 
which  was  published  simultaneously  with 
the  Encyclical.  The  Syllabus  repeats  what 
Pius  had  previously  said  on  various  occa- 
sions about  those  tendencies  of  the  age 
which  he  and  the  Civilta  combated.  lie 
may  have  been  influenced  partly  by  the  Ita- 
lian experiences  of  the  Curia,  and  partly  by 
the  tragedy  which  had  just  been  brought  to 
a  close  in  Poland,  where  the  'Catholic  cler- 
gy,  who,  not  without  the  sympathy  of  the 
Pope,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1863,  had  been  made  to  feel  se- 
verely the  arm  of  the  avenging  power. 

By  declaring  all  the  ideas  on  which  the 
relation  of  the  modem  State  to  the  Church 
is  based  to  be  erroneous,  the  Syllabus  had 
created  much  sensation  and  anxiety  about 
the  future  in  many  states.  In  France  its 
publication  was  prohibited.  The  organ  of 
the  great  German  statesman,  who  was  then 
already  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, was  opposed  to  every  measure  of  re- 
sistance, arid  Prussia  allowed  the  Syllabus  to 
be  published  without  hindrance.  In  the 
years  1 865  and  1866  the  situation  of  the  Pope 
in  Italy  had  not  been  improved,  and  his  re- 
lation to  Russia  had  become  worse ;  but  in 
Germany  the  position  of  Prussia  had  been 
changed  by  the  war  against  Austria  and  by 
the  establishment  of  the  North  German 
Confederation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  bi- 
shops at  Rome  in  the  sunmier  of  1867,  they 
declared  their  agreement  with   everything 


that  the  Pope  had  done,  and  united  in  con- 
demning everything  which  he  had  condemn- 
ed. .  The  Civilta  was  now  encouraged  to  d^ 
clare  that  the  faithful  had  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Church,  not  only  as  heretofore  their  proper- 
ty and  their  lives,  but  also  their  intellect 
\sagrificio  delV  intelletto).  For  three  hun- 
dred years  Rome  had  shrunk  from  conven- 
ing a  General  Council  for  fear  of  meeting 
with  episcopal  opposition.  It  was  now  evi- 
dent that  such  caution  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  present  race  of  bishops  \ 
might  be  summoned  to  a  council  without 
apprehension.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  the  old  Pope  had  become  more  and 
more  imbued  with  the  opinion  that^  as  the 
representative  of  Christ  on  earth,  he  was  in- 
fallible in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
and  deserved  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  God. 

Then  followed  the  active  preparations  for 
the  Council,  the  invitation  to  the  Greeks, 
and  even  to  the   Protestants,   to  examine 
themselves  in  the  face  of  this  approaching 
event  and  to  tender  their  submission.    At 
last,  in  1869,  again  on  an  8th  of  Decemher 
— the  Pope,  like  the  Napoleons,  has  his  su- 
perstitious belief  in  days — ^the  Council  was 
opened.     Its   objects  had  been  previously 
stated  by  the  Civilta :  to  translate  the  Sylla- 
bus into  practice,  and  to  establish  the  dog- 
ma of  Papal  Infallibility.     When  weightv 
voices  were  raised  against  this  scheme,  e^e- 
cially  in  Germany,  and  when,   in  order  to 
propitiate   objections,  the  German  bishops 
assembled  at  Fulda  had  declared  that  the 
deliberations  at  Rome  would  be  perfectly 
free  and  thorough,  the  Civilta  answered  that 
the  bishops  would  come  to  Rome  not  to  de- 
liberate and  to  determine,  but  *  to  sanction 
the  decrees  previously  made  by  the  infallible 
Pope.'     This  was  the  point  of  view  from 
which   the   arrangements   for   the   Council 
were  made  and  carried  through.     The  order 
laid  down  by  the  Pope  himself  for  conduct- 
ing the  business,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
locality,  rendered  all  free  discussion  illuso- 
ry ;  the  speeches  were  taken  in  shorthand, 
but  the  minutes  were  not  allowed  to  be  in- 
spected ;     the     opposition    prelates    ^erc 
scarcely  allowed  to  speak ;  an  expression  of 
Bishop  Strossmayer  against  the  Jesuits  was 
the   cause   of  his   being   called   to    order. 
Rome  had  secured  for  itself,  from  the  very 
beginning,  a  compact  majority  of  bishops, 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Curia,  and  when 
they  had  been  well  drilled  for  scftne  weeks, 
and  when  the  composition  of  the  minority  and 
the  character  of  its  leaders  had  become  known  ' 
well  enough  for  the  managers  to  see  how 
the  machine  would  work,  the  majority  pre- 
sented a  petition,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1870,  requesting  that  the  Infallibility,  not  of 
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the  Universal  Church  assembled  in  General 
Council  (which  was  the  ancient  doctrine), 
but  of  the  Pope  as  such,  should  be  defined. 
A  counter  petition  of  the  minority  (26th  of 
January)  was  not  accepted  by  the  Pope ; 
but  it  had  created  so  much  apprehension 
that  common  deliberations  of  the  bishops  of 
the  minority  belonging  to  different  countries 
were  forbidden,  and  the  publications  of  the 
opposition  were  prohibited  in  Rome.  On 
the  20th  of  February,  even  before  the  Coun- 
cil had  come  to  any  resolution,  a  revised  or- 
der of  business  was  issued,  abolishing  the 
principle  which,  until  then,  had  always  been 
maintained,  that  doctrinal  points  could  be 
determined  only  by  a  Council  which  was 
unanimous,  or  almost  unanimous,  and  sub- 
stituting the  system  of  an  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary majority.  The  remonstrances  of 
the  minority  against  this  innovation  were 
not  thought  deserving  of  an  answer ;  but,  as 
they  did  not  venture  to  enter  a  protest,  the 
Jesuits,  who  for  a  moment  had  become 
doubtful  whether  they  had  not  actually  been 
mistaken  in  the  men  summoned  to  the 
CoQDcil,  discovered  that  they  were  not  wor- 
%of  any  consideration.  Accordingly,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  the  Curia,  in  addition  to 
the  proposition  De  Romano  Pontifice  al- 
ready laid  before  the  Fathers  of  the  Coun- 
cil, brought  in  a  new  clause  pronouncing  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  six  days 
later  it  caused  the  majority  to  propose  that 
this  clause  should  be  discussed  at  once  ex- 
tra  ordinem.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference that  Kett42ler,  Rauscher,  Schwarzen- 
berg,  Hefele,  and  others,  distributed  writ- 
ings which  had  been  printed  abroad  against 
the  doctrine  of  Infallibility.  Another  trial 
was  made  with  the  first  proposition,  De 
fdt;  and  when  at  last  those,  who  had  at  first 
Mfeented  to  it  only  conditionally,  had  been 
indnced  by  intimidation  to  give  their  uncon- 
ditional assent,  the  Pope  ordered  the  delibe- 
ration cx/ra  ordinem, 

A  few  days  before  this,  on  the  23rd  of 
•April,  Von  Amim,  the  Prussian  Ambassa- 
A)r,  uniting  with  a  representation  of  the 
French  Minister,  Count  Daru,  had  warn- 
ed the  Curia  against  framing  resolutions 
which,  while  under  the  form  of  dogmatic 
definitions  they  introduced  far-reaching 
changes  into  the  hierarchy,  could  not  fail  at 
^  same  time  to  disturb  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical 
powers.  He  added  that  the  resuscitation  of 
medieval  ecclesiastical  ideas  must  necessari- 
ly produce  the  greatest  confusion,  and  would 
disturb  religious  peace,  especially  in  Germa- 
ny ;  that,  in  the  face  of  these  things,  his 
Government  would  no  longer  have  that  free- 
dom of  action  in  matters  of  religion,  of 


which  until  then  it  had  made  use  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Catholic  Church;  in  other 
words,  it  would  be  obliged  to  resist  such  ec- 
clesiastical developments.  So  spoke  Prus- 
sia ;  and  France  at  that  time  used  similar 
language.  A  number  of  the  bishops  belong- 
ing to  the  minority,  from  the  most  various 
countries,  now  took  new  courage  to  draw 
up  a  demand  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  secular  power,  desiring  that 
this  question  should  be  discussed  before 
that  of  the  Pope's  Infallibility.  They  added 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  ecclesiastical 
ideas,  current  since  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII.,  expressed  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the 
bull  Unam  sanctaniy  and  maintained  by  the 
Papal  Curia  down  to  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, were  false ;  that  if,  as  was  now  intended, 
they  were  to  be  sanctioned  afresh,  all  Ca- 
tholics would  be  declared  enemies  of  the 
State,  as  it  was  impossible  to  teach  such 
doctrines  with  the  qualification  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  act  upon  them;  finally, 
therefore,  before  settling  the  question  of  In- 
fallibility, that  other  question  must  be  taken 
into  full  consideration,  namely,  *  whether 
Christ  had  conferred  upon  Saint  Peter  and 
his  successors  a  power  over  kings  and  em- 
pires.' 

No  regard  was  paid  to  these  representa- 
tions, nor  to  the  warnings  of  the  States,  nor 
to  the  exertions  of  the  minority  to  bring 
about  at  least  a  delay.  On  the  14th  of  May 
the  general  debate  began ;  and  after,  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority,  more  than  forty  speak- 
ers had  been  prevented  from  expressing 
their  opinions,  the  special  debate  about  the 
*  schema  De  Romano  Pontifice'  was  com- 
menced on  the  6th  of  June,  and  its  proce- 
mium  and  the  first  two  chapters  were  passed 
without  difficulty.  The  third  chapter, 
which  was  formulated  in  order  to  settle  the 
ancient  dispute  between  episcopal  independ- 
ence and  papal  absolutism,  and  to  declare 
that  the  bishops  are  simply  the  plenipoten- 
tiary agents  of  the  Pope,  was  accepted  by  a 
decree  of  the  majority  against  nearly  90  dis- 
sentient votes. 

The  discussion  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
treating  of  Papal  Infallibility,  had  remained 
undecided  since  the  middle  of  June ;  but  on 
the  4th  of  July  the  general  debate  upon  it 
was  closed,  sixty  speakers  having  declined  tc 
speak ;  for  it  was  the  season  of  the  dog  days, 
and  no  member  of  the  Cpuncil  was  allowed 
to  leave  Rome.  On  the  1 3th  the  votes  were 
taken :  of  the  601  Fathers  of  the  Council, 
88  voted  non  placet,  and  62  juxta  modum, 
so  that  the  minority  amounted  to  one-fourth 
of  the  Assembly.  However,  according  to 
the  revised  order  of  business,  three-fourths 
of  the  votes  were  sufficient  in  matters  of 
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faith:  the  decree  was  made,  and  the  Fathers 
were  allowed  to  depart  Then  followed  the 
deputation  of  the  minority,  and  the  well- 
known  official  entreaty  of  Ketteler,  which, 
of  course,  were  of  no  avail.  The  minority 
left  Rome,  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  1870, 
the  Pope  solemnly  proclaimed  the  dogma  of 
his  Infallibility. 

Eight  days  later  the  French  troops,  under 
whose  protection  the  Pope  had  once  more 
abased  his  sovereignty  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  to  suppress  in  so  flagrant  a 
manner  the  freedom  of  deliberation,  depart- 
ed from  Rome.  Two  months  later  he  had 
lost  even  the  remnant  of  his  sovereignty ; 
and  since  then  he  has  played  the  part  of  a 
voluntary  prisotier  in  the  Vatican.  The 
Council,  originally  adjourned  for  only  four 
months,  has  been  prorogued  sine  die^  and, 
except  proclaiming  the  dogma  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility, it  has  as  yet  fulfilled  only  a  small 
portion  of  .the  task  of  the  Syllabus. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that,  during 
the  assembly  of  the  Council,  those  who  held 
the  threads  of  affairs  in  their  hands  had  cal- 
culated upon  the  approaching  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  an  event  which  Professor  Fried- 
rich,  in  his  *  l>iary  of  the  Council,'  says  was 
then  talked  of  in  Rome,  at  a  time  when  no 
one  in  Germany  thought  of  war ;  but  the 
following  circumstances  deserve  considera- 
tion. One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane party  in  Germany,  Dr.  Moufang  of  Ma- 
yen  ce,  now  member  of  the  Reichstag,  utter- 
ed, at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Unions  at  Innsbruck,  in  1867,  these  remark- 
able words :  *  As  God  does  not  always  send 
miraculous  help,  the  Church  stands  m  need 
of  worldly  assistance ;  and  to  afford  this 
there  arc  only  two  great  Catholic  nations, 
France  and  Austria.  My  belief  therefore  is 
that,  if  it  is  God's  will  to  save  us  from  the 
waters  of  the  Revolution,  the  Noah's  Ark 
will  be  built  of  Austrian  timber.'  He  omit- 
ted to  add,  *  Or  of  French,'  because  he 
spoke  in  Austria,  and  because  the  sequel  of 
his  speech  refers  only  to  that  country.  By 
the  *  waters  of  the  revolution '  he  and  his 
party  understood  the  errors  of  the  present 
time  which  are  condemned  in  the  Pope's 
Syllabus.  The  one  source  of  these  errors, 
especially  of  those  concerning  the  relation 
between  the  State  and  the  Church,  in  Mou- 
fang's  opinion,  no  less  than  in  that  of  the 
Pope,  is  Protestantism. 

Prussia,  the  first  Protestant  Power  in  Ger- 
many, is  the  main  support  of  German  Protest- 
antism, as,  according  to  Moufang,  France  and 
Austria  are  the  main  supporters  of  Catholi- 
cism. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Atistria 
and  France  were  to  give  help  against  Prus- 
sia.    The  winged  words  of  Cardinal  Wise- 


man, which  he  uttered  about  1850,  tbattbe 
decisive  battle  against  Protestantism  would 
be  fought  on  the  sands  of  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  have  thus  their  political  sense. 
At  that  time  Prussia  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  her  plans  of  German  unity,  and, 
since  the  days  of  Olratltz,  to  yield  tie  first 
rank  in  Germany  to  Austria,  who  now  began 
to  pursue  those  schemes  which  culminated 
in  the  Diet  of  Princes  at  Frankfurt  (1863), 
and  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  war  of 
1866.     Their  object  was  to  develop  out  of 
the  existing  German  Confederation  a  Ger- 
man Empire  with  Austria  at  its  head,  no 
matter  under  what  form  of  federal  union, 
and  to  degrade  Prussia  to  a  second- rate  rank 
among  the  confederates,  perhaps  on  a  level 
with  Bavaria.     Just  at  the  very  time  that 
Austria  entered  upon  this  career,  she  was 
negotiating  with   the  Pope   the  notorions 
Concordat,  which  she  concluded  in  August 
1855;  aud  for  some  years  Austria  seemed 
willing  to  yield  to  the  Catholic  Church  that 
supremacy  over  the  State  which  she  asserted 
according  to  her  medieval  doctrines.    The 
Papal  See  imagined,  moreover,  that  she  had 
a  claim  on  the  old  German  Empire  ;  for  it 
had  been  bound  to  serve  her  by  virtue  of 
the  Imperial  advocacy,  and  she  had  never 
renounced  her  right  to  this  service.    She 
had  protested  when,  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, this  authority  had  been  withdrawn 
from  her :  she  had  protested  when,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  German 
Empire   was  not  restored.     Starting  from 
these  assumptions.  Bishop  Ketteler  of  May- 
ence,  the  chief  of  the  Gferman  Ultramon- 
tanes,  distinctly  said,  in  1854,  that  it  was 
the  right  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  restore 
the  German  Empire  under  the  leadership  of 
Austria,  and  with  it  to  restore  to  her  that 
power  in  the  Empire  which  Austria  had  jo&t 
been  on  the  point  of  conceding  by  the  Con- 
cordat    These   ideas  were  to   be    spread 
among  the  people  by  the  journal  '  Deutsch- 
land,'  which  was  founded  at  Frankfurt  in 
the  very  year  of  the  Concordat,     This  is  the 
meaning  of  what  Ketteler  said  in  his  pasto^ 
al  of   1856,  *  When  the  spiritual  bond,  by 
which  St,  Boniface  had  united  the  German 
peoples,  was"  broken,  then  German  unity  and 
the  greatness  of  the  German  nation  were  at 
an  end.'    Both  would  be  recovered,  if  that 
should  come  to  pass  which  had  already  been 
expressed  as  a  hope  at  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Catholic  Unions  at  Freiburg, 
namely,  that  Germany  should  become  Ca- 
tholic^ aud  thereby  united  as  a  nation.     Of 
course  under  Austria!     Had  not  Bishop 
Martin,  of  Paderbom,  in  his  first  pastoral 
(1856)  declared  that  Protestants  are  incapa- 
ble OF  BEING  HONEST  MEN?   and  had  not 
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Jorg,  the  well-known  convert  of  Munich,  in 
his  sensational  history  of  modern  Protestants 
(1858),  said  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
perfect  dissolution  ?     In  all  the  Catholic  pa^ 
pere  of  South  Gennany  and  Austria,  Prus- 
sia was  constantly  spoken  of  with  contempt 
and  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  indigna- 
tion, hecause  in  1859,  during  the   Italian 
war,  she  would  not  place  herself  uncondi- 
tionally at  the  disposal  of  Austria.     At  the 
same  time  the  Roman  Curia  had  concluded 
Concordats  with  Baden  (1857^  and  Wtlr- 
temberg  (1859),  and  was  makmg  progress 
in  Hanover,  which  was  no  less  significant 
The  Curia  did  not  show  any  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness, when  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
Concordats  in  Baden  and  Wtlrtemberg  met 
with  the  opposition  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  1860,  aud  when  the  Pope,  in 
his  allocution  of  the  I7th  of  December,  had 
to  complain  of  the  spread  of  erroneous  doc- 
trines which  had  resulted  from  the  princi- 
ple of  the  pernicious  Reformation.     Neither 
^d  the  Church  show  any  uneasiness  when, 
in  ihe  following  year,  Austria  began  to  pro- 
pose modifications  of   the   Concordat,  for 
\hii  empire  was  in  the  fairest  way  of  estab- 
Ming  its  power  in  Germany,  and  a  change 
might  of  course  be  hoped  for  in  the  Minis- 
try.   But  in  the  year  1862  Ketteler  again 
published  a  work  against  Protestantism,  in 
which  he   uttered   the  words  which   have 
since  been  constantly  repeated,  and  at  last 
by  the  Pope  himself :    *  Let  tl\e   German 
people  understand  that  no  other  Church  but 
that  of  Rome  is  the  Church  of  freedom  and 
of  progress ' — ^a  -proposition  which,  at  the 
same  time,  was  characteristically  illustrated 
by  the  proceedings  of  two  other  bishops. 
In  1862  Desprez,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  invit- 
ed the  people  of  his  diocese  to  celebrate  the 
tercentenary  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
Wew,  in   which   4000    Protestants   were 
murdered  :    and,  in  1863,   the   Bishop  of 
Trent,  in  a  pastoral  announcing  the  celebra- 
tion of  the   centenary  of  the  Council  of 
TVent,  favoured  his  readers  with  the  follow- 
ing historical  information  : — 

*  After  Luther,  in  order  to  gratify  his  pas- 
sions, had  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  most  aban- 
doned men  of  all  Europe  flocked  around  him. 
•  .  .  They  undertook  to  devastate  the  vine- 
yard of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that 
they  trampled  the  blood  of  Christ  under  their 
feet,  and  robbed  very  many  souls  of  the  bless- 
higs  of  heaven  in  order  to  hurl  them  into  th^ 
abysg  of  hell.  The  blasphemies  of  an  Arius, 
a  Sabellius,  and  similar  monsters,  were  repeat- 
ed in  a  different  way.  Then  came  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  spectacle  to 
see  how  darkness  was  again  obliged  to  yield 
to  light,  faithlessness  to  conscience,  the  spirit 


of  rebellion  to  authority,  and  the  synagogue 
of  Satan  to  the  Church.' 

In  1862  Yon  Mtthler  became  Minister  in 
the  spring,  and  Bismarck  in  the  autumn,  and 
Prussia  seemed  now  to  have  become  para- 
lysed by  the  conflict  between  the  ^Govern- 
ment and  the  Parliament,  which  waxed 
sharper  every  month.  The  Church  rejoiced 
to  see  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Unions  of  Germany,  meeting  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  spoke  with  sympathy  of  the 
*  Catholic  Imperial  House  ; '  while  Bishop 
Martin  (July  1864)  came  forward  with  the 
assertion,  correct  enough  from  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic point  of  view,  that  the  Catholic  bi- 
shop was  the  legitimate  spiritual  pastor  of 
the  Protestants  of  his  diocese.  From  all 
this  we  can  easily  understand  how,  when  the 
long-threatened  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  broke  out  two  years  later,  the  Bi- 
shop of  Brixen  could  proclaim  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the-  Christian  religion  and  the 
Church  were  at  stake.  These  words  did  not 
express  merely  his  personal  opinion.  The 
Catholic  nobility  of  Westphalia  at  that  time 
are  said  to  have  offei  ed  very  ardent  prayers 
to  Heaven  for  the  victory  of  the  arms  of 
Austria. 

Those  prayers,  however,  were'not  answer- 
ed, n  mondo  casca,  exclaimed  Antonelli, 
when  he  received  the  news  of  Sadowa.  The 
hope  of  the  downfall  of  Prussia,  and  of  a 
Catholic  Germany  united  under  Austria,  was 
now  at  an  end ;  and  all  the  more  as,  after 
the  war,  Austria  herself  began  to  look  coldly 
upon  the  Concordat.  But  the  hostility 
against  Protestantism  and  Prussia  showed 
no  symptoms  of  decay.  Moufang,  as  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  openly  confessed  that  the 
Roman  Church,  in  her  struggles,  could  cal- 
culate, besides  Austria,  only  upon  the  help 
of  France — of  France,  whose  Ultramontane 
tendencies  we  have  seen  at  a  later  date  in 
such  a  state  of  ferment,  whose  Emperor 
needed  the  goodwill  of  the  Catholic  hierar- 
chy for  the  development  of  his  power,  while 
the  Empress,  as  was  not  unjustly  supposed, 
was  completely  under  the  sway  of  the 
Jesuits. 

With  regard  to  the  Protestants,  Pope 
Pius,  having  summoned  them  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Council  to  make  their  submission  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  renewed  the  Bull 
about  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  which 
heretics  of  every  name  and  of  every  kind, 
their  followers,  their  favourers,  and  protec- 
tors, were  ipso  facto  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  if  we  took  at  the  parallel  between 
the  Austrian  and  the  French  wars,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  is  an  Austrian,  the  French 
war  was  directed  not  only  agfdnst  the  Prussia 
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wliich  had  acquired  political  power,  but  also 
against  Prussia  as  the  great  Protestant  State 
of  Germany.  It  has  not  yet  been  forgotten 
that,  at  the  time  when  thd  war  mania  was 
just  beginning  to  rage,  a  Jesuit  at  Pader- 
bom  characterised  the  German  war  against 
France  aj*  a  war  of  Protestants  against  Ca- 
tholics ;  consequently,  the  French  war 
against  Germany  as  a  war  of  Catholics 
against  Protestants.  It  is  not  forgotten 
how  the  French  calculated  upon  Ultramon- 
tane sympathies  in  Germany ;  it  is  not  for- 
gotten how,  especially  in  Bavaria,  the  Ultra- 
montane party,  which  only  in  mockery  calls 
itself  the  patriotic  party,  made  every  effort 
to  give  most  practical  effect  to  these  sympa- 
thies. It  is,  however,  right  to  add  that 
some  of  the  Ultramontane  leaders  at^that 
time  held  very  different  language,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Archbishop  LedochowsM,  who  de- 
clared that  the  war  was  not  a  religious  one. 
But  would  he  have  maintained  the  same 
opinion  if  France  had  been  victorious  ?  Ge- 
nuine patriotism,  at  the  first  notes  of  war, 
burst  forth  in  Germany  in  such  bright 
flames  that  it  could  not  be  resisted  without 
danger,  especially  in  Prussia.  If  Napoleon 
had  been  victorious,  Protestant  as  well  as  po- 
litical Prussia  would  have  been  crushed; 
and  just  as  the  uncle  had  decidedly  favour- 
ed the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  so  the  ne- 
phew would  have  been  ready  to  give  back  to 
the  Pope,  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, that  which  he  was  unwilling  to  re- 
store to  him  in  the  secular  domain  of  Italy. 
During  the  din  of  arms  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  proclamation  of  Infallibility  re- 
mained almost  unnoticed;  and  as  long  as 
the  war  lasted,  ecclesiastical  interests  at- 
tracted little  attention.  But  when  peace 
was  concluded,  it  became  evident  that  in 
the  meantime  two  new  developments,  which 
at  first  had  scarcely  been  noticed,  had  come 
to  maturity  :  the  Old  Catholic  movement, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Party 
of  the  Centre,  as  it  calls  itself. 

A  portion  of  the  Syllabus  is  directed 
against  the  independence  claimed  by  science 
and  philosophy.  It  thus  reproduces  what 
the  Pope  had  said  in  the  year  1863  on  the 
occasion  of  a  meeting  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians at  Munich.  That  meeting  might  have 
satisfied  him,  so  far  as  its  resolutions  were 
concerned ;  but  he  had  been  greatly  dissa- 
tisfied because  it  had  not  been  summoned 
and  controlled  by  the  bishop,  but  had  come 
together  as  an  independent  body.  It  had 
not  simply  subordinated  its  scientific  convic- 
tions to  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  when 
it  was  to  meet  again  in  the  following  year 
under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop,  it 
refused  to  do  so.     The  head  and  centre  of 


this  body  of  theologians  was  Professor  Bol- 
linger, for  a  long  time  a  champion  of  the 
German  Catholic  Church,  and  a  strict  Ca- 
tholic;  but  even  in  the  year  1861  he  had 
given  offence,  first,  by  publicly  saying,  and 
afterwards  by  publishing  the  assertion,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  for  its  full  and  vigorom 
action  did  not  need  the  States  of  the  Chunk, 
He  and  his  friends  were  not  favourable  to  the 
idea  of  a  Council ;  and  when  in  February, 
1869,  the  Civilta  had  stated  the  objects  of 
the  Council,  there  appeared  in  the  *  Ausburg 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,'  from  the  beginning  of 
March  and  onwards,  those  historical  articles 
signed  *  Janus,'  which,  with  withering  criti- 
cism, proved  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope  was  an  ancient  dogma  of  the  ChurcL 
A  party  opposed  to  Papal  Infallibility  was 
then  formed  among  intelligent  German  Ca- 
tholics, who  were  honest  and  conscientious 
enough  to  turn  away  with  indignation  from 
the  idea  of  a  man  being  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  God.     Tliat  party  rapidly  increas- 
ed, and  even  at  the  beginning  of  September 
the  German  bishops  assembled  at  Fulda,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  Council,  is- 
sued Pastorals,  in  which  they  assured  the 
world  that  nothing  that  was  apprehended 
from  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  over  the 
Pope,   from   the  want  of  freedom  in  the 
Council,  from  the  cowardice  of  the  bishops 
(all  of  which  afterwards  actually  occurred), 
would  take,  place,  and  that  new  doctrines  of 
any  kind  would  be  established.     But  they 
did   not  clearly  express  whether,   in  their 
opinion,   the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility 
was  such  a  new  doctrine.     This  ambiguity 
could  not  pacify  the  minds  of  men,  and  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Council  the  move- 
ment continued  to   spread.     Michaelis,  in 
Braunsbcrg,    issued    a    public    declaration 
against  Infallibility,  nor  were  Dollinger  and 
his  friends  silent.     In  vain  did  the  bishops 
endeavour  by  letters  from  Rome  to  impose 
silence    upon    them.     An    anti-Infallibilist 
journal  was  established,  and  when  (in  the 
middle  of  March    1871)  the  Ultramontane 
Central  Committee  of  tne,  Catholic  Unions 
expressed  its  indignation  at  the  presumption 
of  the  opponents  in  having  an  opinion  of 
their  own,  some  professors  of  Bonn  took  up 
the  gauntlet,  and  Michaelis,  as  soon  as  the 
decree  of  the  Council  had  been  proclaimed, 
publicly  accused  the  Pope  of  being  a  here- 
tic.    Soon  after  (on  the  25th  of  August, 
l€7l),  thirty  well-Kuown  Catholics,  mostly 
professors  of  Munich,  Bonn,  and  Breslau, 
united  to  declare  (though  not  yet  publicly) 
that  they  rejected  the  two  dogmas  decreed 
in  the  Vatican  respecting  the  absolute  de- 
pondence  of  the  bishops,  and  respecting  Pa- 
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Infallibility,  as  novel  doctrines,  which 
lad  never  been  recognised  by  the  Church. 
At  the  same  time  they  entreated  the  bishops 
of  the  minority  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain 
the  convocation  of  a  new,  true,  free  council, 
and,  if  possible,  outside  of  the  Alps.     But 
they  were  mistaken  in  the  Gennan  bishops, 
for  only  a  few  days  later  (August  31st) 
most  of  them  again  assembled  at  Fulda  to 
proclaim  their  submission,  and  to  demand  of 
their  diocesan  subjects,  clerical  and  non-cle- 
rical, *  to  believe  with  a  faith  as  firm  as  a 
rock  the    decrees  of    the    Council  to  be 
troe:'  while  in  case  of  disobedience  they 
threatened  to  proceed  against  them  accord- 
ing to  the   canonical   law ;    that  is,  they 
threatened  them  with  the  great  excommuni- 
cation.   The  Pope  also  declared  (28th  of 
October)  all  opponents  of  the  new  dogma  to 
be  heretics  and  sons  of  pride,  and  he  praised 
the  bishops  over  whom  party  training  had 
exercised  a  greater  power  than  their  own 
wmviction,  and  to  whom  convenience  had 
heen  dearer  than  truth.     He    further    ex- 
presed  a  hope  that  those  who  still  hesitated 
would  soon  follow  ;  and  in  this  he  was  not 
diappointed.     But  the  few  who  were  faith- 
ful to  their  convictions  persevered.     They 
first  submitted  to  the  customary  admoni- 
tions, and  afterwards  to  excommunication, 
which  overtook   them   one   after    another. 
Meanwhile   their  numbers   increased  in   a 
manner  which  is  very  significant,  if  we  con- 
sider the  difficulties  presenting  themselves  to 
a  Catholic  accustomed  to  subordination.    In 
their  hearts  a  great  many  more  Catholics 
agree  with  the  Old  Catholics,  as  they  now 
called  themselves,  than  those  who  externally 
joined  them.     According  to  the  general  be- 
lief, not  a  few   of  the  bishops  themselves 
agree  with  them  in  their  hearts.     The  State 
at  first  stood  free  from  any  relation  to  these 
proceedings ;   but  when  the  excommunica- 
tions had  struck  a  number  of  professors  and 
^hew,  and  when  the  bishops  demanded 
the  removal  of  such  from  their  offices,  and 
the  supplying  of  their  place  by  Infallibilists, 
the  Goveniments,  and  more  especially  the 
Pniasian  Minister  Von  Mtlhler,  declined  to 
comply  with  the  demand.     This  gave  rise  to 
complications   of  which  we  shall  have  to 
treat  hereafter. 

The  second  event  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  war  was  the  formation  of  the 
party  of  the  Centre.  As  early  as  the  year 
IB48,  the  Catholics,  for  whose  election  the 
bishops  and  the  TJltramontanes  had  always 
agitated,  had  on  certain  questions  acted  in 
concert  in  the  Frankfurt  Parliament,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Depu- 
ties. They  had  made  several  proposals  re- 
Wng  to  ecclesiastical  matters-^such  as  the 


restoration  of  the  secularised  Church  pro- 
perty and  of  the  matrimonial  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic 
University,  and  the  like.  For  a  series  of 
years, *ever  since  1862,  there  had  existed  a 
so-called  Catholic  fraction  in  the  Prussian 
Diet ;  but  they  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
form  a  strictly  organised  politico-Catholic 
party  ;  for  Catholics  were  distributed  among 
all  the  political  sections.  But  after  the  first 
North  German  Parliament  had  come  to  an 
end,  a  party  calling  itself  Catholic  was 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  Westphalia  (June  1870)  immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  During  the 
preparations  for  the  parliamentary  elections, 
this  party  issued  a  special  programme,  in 
which  it  demanded  the  independence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  under  priestly  influence. 
When  the  Pope  lost  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
the  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  people,  which 
had  been  found  useful  before,  was  appealed 
to,  and  the  *  spoliation '  and  the  Vatican 
*  prisoner '  were  most  successfully  introduc- 
ed into  the  agitation  preceding  the  elections. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  month  of 
November  many  more  Catholics  were  elect- 
ed than  before.  They  appeared  in  the  Par- 
liament as  a  body  numbering  more  than  one 
hundred.  Three  months  later,  during  the 
elections  for  the  first  German  Imperial  Par- 
liament, the  party  went  one  step  further. 
France  then  lay  completely  prostrate  ;  it  waa 
clear  that  for  a  long  time  she  could  do  no 
more  against  Prussia  and  Protestantism  than 
Austria;  and  Protestant  Prussia  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  revived  German  Empire. 
Things  had  turned  out  quite  ditterently  from 
what  Ketteler  and  his  friends  had  expected 
in  1854.  Moreover,  the  Emperor  had  de- 
clined the  somewhat  naive  request  to  restore 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  thereby  to 
guarantee  the  political  machinery  for  con- 
tinuing a  *  free  '  Vatican  Council.  At  the 
elections  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  it  was 
demanded,  that  candidates  should  pledge 
themselves  to  join  a  special  Catholic  party, 
its  name  being  as  yet  reserved  ;  and  Catho- 
lics, otherwise  most  trustworthy,  who  refus- 
ed the  pledge,  were  prohibited  by  episcopal 
influence  from  coming  forward  as  candi- 
dates. The  Government  acted  a  neutral 
part,  and  the  Ultramontane  agitation  was  so 
energetic,  that  in  the  old  Prussian  provinces 
alone  twenty-nine  clericals  more  than  before 
were  elected.  When  the  party  met,  it  con- 
tained the  highly  conservative  son  of  the 
well-known  highly  conservative  jurist,  Sa- 
vigny,  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Krebs,  who  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  Left  This  is  the 
^  Centre,'  which  has  abo  organised  itself  in 
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the  Prussian  Parliament :  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  it  forms  a  respectable  power,  es- 
pecially through^  recruits  from  Southern 
Germany. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  party,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  most 
widely  diffused  and  the  most  perfectly  orga- 
nised among  all  the  various  communities  of 
modem  society.  She  does  not  admit  ^what 
was  formerly  the  opinion  of  the  Gallican 
Church)  that  she  is  only  a  conglomeration 
of  a  number  of  relatively  independent  eccle- 
siastical communities,  but  she  now  lays 
stress  on  the  article  of  faith  respecting  her 
visible  unity,  maintaining  that  the  whole 
community  stands  under  the  centwlised  om- 
nipotence of  the  Pope,  whose  representa- 
tives govern  it  Laymen  never  take  part  in 
this  government,  for  the  Church  is  a  *  colle- 
gium insequale,'  in  which  aU  the  power  is 
invested  in  the  clergy,  while  laymen  are 
hound  only  to  obedience.  This  most  absolute 
centralisation,  which  the  Roman  Curia  has 
always  aimed  at,  has  been  completed  by  the 
Vatican  Council. 

The  question  now  is,  how  far  the  compe- 
tency of  the  ecclesiastical  community  ex- 
tends. The  German  Reformers  assumed 
that  it  extended  only  to  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  and  to  matters  of  doctrine, 
and  they  expressed  this  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  elsewhere.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
was  quoted  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  de- 
clares this  to  be  an  error.  •  It  asserts  that 
the  Divine  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  act,  com- 
prises civil  government,  and  more  especially 
legislation  is  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  cure 
of  souls.  Melanchthon,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  Protestant  view,  repeatedly  uses  the  ex- 
pression that  priests  are  not  magistrates,  and 
that  magisterial  government  belongs  only  to 
the  secular  power.  The  Roman  Curia  and 
the  modem  Ultramontanes,  on  the  other 
hand,  ascribe  to  the  Pope  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  magisterial  rights,  or,  let  us  say, 
rights  of  sovereignty  or  rights  of  govern- 
ment, of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those  of 
the  State.  Indeed  they  demand  complete 
independence  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights, 
because  they  are  exercised  by  divine  com- 
mand and  with  corresponding  responsibility. 
They  themselves  use  the  word  *  sovereignty  ; ' 
and  the  Pope,  like  his  followers,  has  so  often 
complained  of  the  State  not  respecting  this 
sovereignty,  or,  as  his  defenders  in  Germany 
more  cautiously  say,  this  independence,  of  the 
Church,  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any 
special  proof.  The  limit  of  ecclesiastical 
competency,  and,  consequently,  of  this  as. 


sumed  sovereignty,  is  the  *  desire*  of 
cure  of  souls,  that  is  to  say,  freed6m  of  con- 
science in*carrying  out  the  divine  misaonof 
the  Christian  Church  :  hence  it  follows  that 
it  cannot  be  defined  once  for  all,  for  the  de- 
sire varies.  Moreover,  it  can  always  be  fixed 
by  the  Church,  for  the  Church  alone  is  en- 
titled to  judge  of  this  desire.  Their  oppo- 
nents in  recent  times  have  sometimes  com- 
pared the  Black  International  with  the  Bed 
one.  At  any  rate,  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
in  both  cases  there  exists  a  contest  between 
the  State  and  the  Society  :  in  both  cases  a  ; 
great  community,  bound  together  by  its  own 
interests,  and  only  partially  belonging  to  any 
particular  State,  wants  to  make  use  of  the 
State  for  its  own  purposes.  In  doing  so, 
the  Church  makes  no  distinction  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Governments ;  for, 
according  to  the  Ultramontane  view,  Protes- 
tants are  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  are  bound  to  recognise  her 
ordinances.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  exe- 
cute against  themselves  the  Catholic  lawi 
respecting  heresy,  which  no  Pope  has  jet 
repealed  or  modified.  According  to  the 
view  of  the  Curia,  it  is  not  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  only  of  convenience,  that  this  has 
not  yet  been  demanded  of  them. 

It  is  with  this  community  of  interests, 
which  is  pre-eminently  Roman  and  entirely 
directed  by  Rome,  that  the  German  State, 
and  more  especially  Prussia,  has  to  deal.  It 
is  a  community  which  has  tried  to  humhle 
Prassia,  first  with  Austrian  and  afterwards 
with  French  help ;  but  as  this  did  not  suc- 
ceed, it  nevertheless  demanded  of  Prussiato 
restore  to  it  the  position  in  which  the  com- 
munity alleged  itself  to  have  stood  until 
1 870.  *  The  States  of  the  Church  belonged 
to  us  Catholics'  is  a  phrase  occurring  in 
numberless  petitions  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror. Having  failed  in  raining  Prussia 
from  without,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  try 
internal  war.  This  is  the  object  of  the 
Centre,  which  now  attacks  the  very  heart  of 
the  German  State  of  Prassia,  the  majority  of 
whose  subject «4  are  Protestants. 

So  long  as  the  Constitution  of  Prassia 
and  of  the  Empire  was  not  parliamentArj, 
the  disposition  of  the  Government  was  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  Ultramontanes  endeavoured  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  former. 
But  now,  having  a  compact  parliamentary 
party  at  their  command,  it  has  become  no 
longer  necessary  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  Government.  The  Centre  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Pope.  In  everything  which 
does  not  interest  the  Church,  that  is  the  Cu- 
ria, its  members  may  vote  as  they  please ; 
but  in  everything  which  the  Curia  regards 
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as  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  tliey  have  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  a  military  obedience. '  As 
the  Jesuits  in  their  days  adopted  the"  milita- 
ry designation  of  the  *  Company  of  Jesus,' 
so  the  Centre  ought  to  call  itself  the  *  Com- 
pany of  the  Pope.'  It  carries  on  his  wars 
with  Prussia  and  with  Grermany. 

Let  us  see  how  the  party  began  its  career. 
During  the  debate  on  the  address  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament   which  had  met  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1871,  they  vehemently  de- 
manded the  omission  of  a  clause,  in  which 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  was  recog- 
nised in  regard  to  Italy  and  the  States  of 
the  Church,  and  they   showed   ill-humour 
when  the  clause  was  retained.     During  the 
rerision  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  which 
then  followed,  and  which  the  majority  treat- 
ed in  a  purely  formal  manner,  they  demand- 
ed material  changes  (April  1-4).     Funda- 
mental rights,   like  those  of  the  Prussian 
Consdtation,  they  said,  ought  to  be  added  : 
'freedom  of  opinion,  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  the  right  of  association,  freedom  of 
religions  profession,  of  forming  religious  as- 
sodations,  and  of  common   domestic  and 
poblic  worship,  and,  lastly,  the  right  of  the 
iVotestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
to  regulate  and  administer  their  afiairs  inde- 
pendently, and  remain  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  the  institutions,  foundations, 
and  funds  destined  for  objects  of  worship, 
bBtmction,  and  charity.'     All  this  sounds 
fur,  and  the  last  sentence  was  taken  literal- 
ly from  the  document  of  the  Prussian  Con- 
stitution.   But  these  proposals  of  the  Centre 
were  likewise  rejected. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  object  of 
thus  formally  enunciating  these  proposi- 
tions, since  they  had  been  substantially  in 
force  in  all  parts  of  Germany  ever  since 
1848  ?  The  answer  is,  they  were  not  every- 
where observed  in  the  same  way.  The 
Sotttb  German  States,  indeed,  allowed  the 
Chiirch  free  action,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
cIoD^  to  their  rights  of  sovereignty  in  limit- 
ing this  action.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
tbon^ifh  she  had  not  given  up  these  rights, 
yet  had  made  so  little  use  of  them  since 
1W8,  that  she  allowed  the  greatest  freedom 
to  the  organisation  of  the  Catholic  attack  on 
Protestantism  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  attack 
npon  modem  society.  If  the  Centre  had 
wicceeded  in  transferring  to  the  Empire  the 
Prousian  mode  of  administration,  together 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Prussian  Consti- 
luuon,  the  power  of  Ultramontanism  would 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Em- 
pire. As  the  elections  for  the  Imperial  Par- 
liMnent  are  direct,  the  Ultramontanes  con- 
trolled more  electoral  districts  than  in  Prus- 
sia; they  could,  moreover,  calculate  upon 


hostility  to  the  Empire  and  upon  particula- 
ristic elements.  If  they  attained  the  same 
freedom  of  ecclesiastical  action  as  in  Prus- 
sia, they  might,  perhaps,  recover  within  the 
Empire  the  support  which  had  been  lost 
through  the  Austrian  and  French  wars.  But 
how  had  it  come  to  pass  that  the  Prussian 
Government  had  so  much  neglected  its 
rights  of  sovereignty  ? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  go  back 
a  little  further.  Prussia,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Kur-Brandenburff,  had  become  Pro- 
testant at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  treated 
the  Catholic  Church  as  wholly  distinct  from 
itself.  But  it  became  tolerant  towards  that 
Church  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other 
Protestant  State  ;  and  when  it  acquired  Ca- 
tholic provinces,  it  treated  the  Catholic 
Church  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Protestant,  and  also  as  equally  dependent 
upon  the  State.  The  Prussian  common  law 
of  1792  does  not  recognise  the  unity  of  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  only 
the  religious  community  of  the  Prussian 
Catholics,  and  to  this  it  concedes  the  same 
rights  as  to  the  conmiunity  of  Protestants  in 
the  country.  But  it  treats  the  Catholic  bi- 
shops in  the  same  way  as  the  pastors  of  the 
Protestants  in  all  external  aftairs — as  ser- 
vants of  the  State  Government  That  they 
have  in  the  Pope  a  non-Prussian  superior,  is 
recognised  only  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  even  this  not  without  some  limitation. 
With  this  the  Catholics  were  content,  and 
the  Pope  was  giateful.  On  the  whole,  these 
principles  of  the  common  law  remained  in 
force  until  1848,  even  after  the  Government 
had  concluded  with  Rome  a  convention  re- 
specting the  new  arrangement  of  the  Prussian 
bishoprics,  and  had  proclaimed  the  Roman 
bull  De  Salute  Animarum  as  the  law  of  the 
land  (1821).  It  is  true,  however,  that  in 
the  course  of  time  these  principles  were  mo- 
dified in  more  than  one  respect.  The  bull 
De  Salute  had  been  published  with  the  ex- 
press reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  State,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  But  when  a  portion  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  refused,  in  the  case  of 
mixed  marriages,  to  recognise  the  Protes- 
tant Church  as  possessing  equal  rights  with 
the  Catholic,  and  treated  the  Protestants  as 
only  excommunicated  Catholics,  the  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  interfere.  This  af- 
forded to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Cle- 
ment Augustus  von  Droste,  a  pious  but  nar- 
row-minded man,  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
petty  principality  of  Mtlnster,  an  opportuni- 
ty of  practically  asserting  the  Church  theory 
which  had  been  developed  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     As  a  thorough-going  Ultramontane^ 
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be  declared  that  the  State  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  that 
in  these  he  would  obey  ohly  the  Pope.  The 
State,  unwilling  to  tolerate  this,  had  re- 
course to  force  ;  but  this  step  called  forth  a 
cry  of  anger  and  indignation  among  the 
wide-spread  followers  of  the  Romantic  or 
Catholic  school,  headed  by  Gorres  of  Mu- 
nich, as  well  as  of  the  Austrian  and  other 
enemies  of  Prussia,  who  were  too  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  complaining  of 
Prussian  oppression.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  discovered  that  the  priesthood 
had  become  very  different  from  what  it  had 
been  before.  So  long  as  the  Catholic 
Church  had  been  rich,  possessing  in  some 
cases  princely  domains  in  Gennany,  the 
German  Catholic  clergy,  especially  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  had,  on  the  whole, 
been  anti-papal.  But  these  gi'eat  posses- 
sions had  been  taken  from  the  Church  in 
1803,  and  the  clergy,  especially  in  Bavaria 
and  other  States  of  Southern  Germany 
(though  not  in  Prussia),  had  often  been 
treated  by  the  State  without  due  considera- 
tion. These  circumstances,  and  the  Htera 
ture  which  was  then  developing  under  the 
influence  of  Romanticism  more  than  under 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  had  created  a  race  of 
priests  who  would  rather  support  the  Pope 
than  the  State,  and  who  now  zealously  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne. The  Government  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  successor  to  Droste,  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  gave  way,  as  it  was  unwilling  to 
establish  compuhory  civil  marriage,  which 
alone  would  have  been  the  correct  answer. 
It  allowed  one  religious  community,  enjoy- 
ing the  protection  and  acting  in  various 
ways  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  to 
express  openly  its  hostility  against  another 
religious  community,  which  was  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  Prussians,  and  of  the  King 
himself.  It  was  a  first  victory  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes  over  Prussia  and  Protestantism, 
and  of  course  they  were  not  grateful,  but 
only  more  eager  to  continue  the  fight  Fre- 
derick William  IV.,  whose  Romanticism  and 
love  of  the  magnificence  of  the  medieval 
Church  influenced  all  his  acts,  being  anxious 
to  do  equal  justice  to  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  hastened  to  take  a  step  which 
has  been  followed  by  most  serious  conse- 
quences. 

If  it  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  Catho- 
lics in  a  Catholic  way,  it  was  necessary,  un- 
less the  Government  was  prepared  simply  to 
give  way  to  all  the  demands  made  in  the 
name  of  *  religious  desire  ' — or  of  the  Catho- 
lic freedom  of  conscience,  as  some  prefer  to 
call  it — it  was  necessary,  we  say,  to  obtain 
information  as  to  what  really  was  the  Catho- 


lic desire.  When  the  Prussian  Ministry,  in 
1810,  received  the  organisation  which  it 
still  retains  in  all  essential  points,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  add  to  the  Ministry  of 
Worship  a  Catholic  member,  who,  of  course, 
acquired  great  influence  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  Catholics.  In  1841  the  King  es- 
tablished in  the  Ministry  of  Worship  a  Ca- 
tholic department,  under  a  special  Catholic 
director,  that  is,  he  freed  the  Catholic  mem-  x 
ber  from  the  influence  of  his  Protestant  su- 
perior. At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
King  adopted  a  second  Tneasure,  which  in 
principle  was  contradictory  to  the  first,  and 
which  allowed  the  bishops  free  intercourse 
with  Rome.  In  point  of  fact,  that  inter- 
course had  been  free  even  before  ;  but  with 
this  license  the  State  gave  up  the  principle 
that  it  had  only  to  deal  with  a  religious 
community  of  Prussian  Catholics  governed 
by  Prussian  bishops,  and  recognised  the  iden- 
tity of  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Churches 
in  Prussia  and  Rome. 

In  these  circumstances  the  year  1848 
commenced,  and  the  old  police-government 
of  the  State  was  broken  up.  Even  in  the 
early  spring  the  watchword  for  the  popular 
assemblies  in  Catholic  districts  was  *  free- 
dom of  the  Church  ; '  the  German  bishops 
assembled  at  Wtlrzbui^  in  the  autumn  re- 
peated it ;  the  Frankfort  fundamental  laws 
incorporated  it,  and  it  was  introduced  into 
the  Prussian  Constitution  of  1848  and  1850 
in  the  form  of  the  *  independent  regulation 
and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  by  the  Church.'  It  was  undoubted- 
ly intended  to  allow  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
which,  as  compared  with  the  feeble  attitude 
of  so  many  Governments,  showed  an  impos- 
ing tranquillity  and  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  order,  greater  freedom  of  action  than  be- 
fore. The  only  question  was,  whether 
everything  should  be  granted  which  the  bi- 
shops had  demanded  in  their  memorials,  and 
even  if  all  was  granted,  everything  depend- 
ed upon  the  sense  in  which  the  concession 
was  made.  The  Prussian  Constitution  as- 
signs to  the  Catholic  Church  the  position  of  a 
corporation.  Von  Ladenberg,  then  Minister 
of  Public  Worship,  added  the  '  explanation,' 
that  the  State  henceforth  gave  up  the  posi- 
tive direction  of  the  Church,  but  reserved 
for  itself  the  *  negative  right,'  that  is,  the 
right  of  the  State  so  far  to  superintend  the 
Church  as  not  to  tolerate  the  transgressions 
it  may  commit  in  managing  its  aftairs  with 
independence.  He  therefore  called  upon 
the  bishops  to  join  him  in  regulating  the 
relations  resulting  from  this  right.  But 
they  declined  to  enter  upon  such  a  transac- 
tion, thinking  that  they  had  gained  enough 
by  the  removal  of  the  previous  restraints. 
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What  they  then  stated,  as  the  substance  of 
the  freedom  already   won,  did  not  sound 
dangerous.    But  Von  Ladenberg  either  did 
not  perceive,  or  preferred  to  tahe  no  notice ' 
of  the  fact,  that  the  bishops  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  the  Church  was  a  power  co- 
ordinate with  the  State,  and  no  less  sovereign 
than  the  State  in  the  fear  it  inspired.     Von 
Ladenbei^  had   been   brought   up   in   the 
school  of  the  old  Prussian  common  law,  and 
could  not  well  understand  how  a  relation 
between  the  State  and  the  Church  could  ex- 
ist when  it  was  no  longer  that  of  the  com- 
mon law.    As  to  the  regulation  which  the 
bishops  had  declined,  only  some  details  were 
settled,  as  occasion  demanded,  on  the  gene- 
ral principle  that  the  State  ought  to  retain 
only  as  much  of  its  rights  of  sovereignty  in 
regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  in  regard 
to  all  other  corporations.     But  this  principle 
was  false,  for  the  Church  was  by  no  means 
a  corporation  like  other  corporations,  which 
put  forth  no  claims  of  sovereignty,  and  had 
no  existence  beyond  the  confines  of  Prussia. 
However,  the  Catholic  department  remained 
a«  it  w«s,  and  now,  as  before,  felt  itself  call- 
ed upon  to  advocate,  not  the  sovereign  inte- 
rest of  the  StatCy  but  the  Catholic  and  there- 
fore sovereign  interest  of  the  Church,  It  thus 
availed  itself  of  the  unsatisfactory  point  of 
view  taken  by  the  Minister  in  a  manner  direct- 
ly opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  State.     In 
this  manner  the  Church,  in  its  so-called  inde- 
pendence, had  already  acquired  a  large  extent 
of  influence.    It  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  unsuperintended   administration   of 
Cbnrch  property,  the  unsuperintended  edu- 
<^ion,  the  appointment  and  training  of  the 
clergy,  which  the  bishops  managed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  the  clergy  more  com- 
pletely under  their  control ;  and  further,  of 
tbe  unsaperintended  introduction  and  train- 
wig  of  native  ecclesiastical  orders  and  con- 
g^ions.       By    means    of    ecclesiastical 
school-kspectors   it   directed   the    primary 
schools,  by  Catholic  school-councillors  the 
gymnasia,  and  it  had  covered  the  country 
with  a  net  of  confraternities,  sodalities,  and 
^associations  of  the  most  different  kind,  in 
<>rder  to  retain  in  its  own  hands,  wherever 
possible,  the  children  who  had  been  educat- 
ed in  the  Ultramontane  system. 

All  this  was  ready  planned  when  Von  La- 
denberg was  succeeded  in  the  Ministry  by 
y^n  Raumer,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  reac- 
tion, tried  to  establish  authority,  instead  of 
giring  way  to  the  influence  of  the  majority. 
He  thought  that  in  this  respect  he  had'  the 
^holic  Church  as  an  ally,  in  which  belief 
be  was  strengthened  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Catholic  section  in  the  Parliament  of 
1852.    He  was,  therefore,  inclined  to  sup- 


port that  party  as  much  as  possible,  and  he 
did  so  even  in  Wtirtemberg  and  Baden  by 
admonitions,  but  much  more  in  Prussia  it- 
self. In  all  this  he  had  the  sympathies  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  At  the  autumnal 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Unions  at  Cologne 
in  1858,  the  President  Reiohensperger  pub- 
licly expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Minister, 
ana  the  Committee  declared  that,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  contest  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  in  the  State  was  now  almost  fully 
attained,  that  contest  might,  for  the  pre- 
sent, be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground. 

Von  Mtlhler,  Raumer's  successor,  entertain- 
ed similar  views ;  for  the  short  Ministry  of 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  between  the  two,  scarcely 
deserves  notice,  except  for  the  bad  reputation 
which  it  acquired  by  allowing  itself  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Curia  as  a  tool  against  the 
Liberal  theological  Professor  Baltzer,  of  Bres- 
lau.  Von  Mtthler,  however,  was  perhaps  even 
more  influenced  by  fear  than  Raumer.  The 
bishops,  and  the  Catholic  departments  in  the 
Ministry  representing  them,  had  contrived  to 
create  a  general  belief — and  they  probably 
entertained  it  themselves — that  the  peace  of 
the  State  depended  upon  their  being  satis- 
fied, and  that,  they  had  the  absolute  control 
of  the  masses  of  the  Catholic  population  in 
their  own  hands.  The  Ultramontanes  knew 
of  this  fear,  which  was  by  no  means  felt  by 
Von  Mtlhler  alone,  and  they  ascribed  to  it 
alone  all  that  the  State  did  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  Wo  need  not  dwell  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  Ministries  of  Raumer  and  Von 
Mtlhler,  for  the  main  facts  were  uniformly 
alike.  The  Church  starts  from  the  principle 
that  the  State  has  no  right  over  anything 
which  the  Church  declares  to  be  in  her  do- 
main, and  that  Protestantism  has  no  rights  at 
all.  Whatever  the  Church  thus  demanded 
the  Government  granted,  and  employed  the 
executive  power  of  the  State  to  drill  for  the 
bishops  the  troops  that  were  to  be  employed 
against  itself.  The  Ultramontanes  had  be- 
come so  secure  and  insolent,  that  when  Von 
Mtlhler^  after  the  Vatian  decree,  proved 
himself  too  honest  todeprive  of  their  places 
those  who  until  then  had  been  recognised  by 
the  Church  itself  as  good  Catholics,  merety 
because  they  refused  to  believe  anything 
else  than  what  they  had  believed  before, 
the  *  Schlesische  Hausblatter'  toute  bonne- 
ment  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  Ca- 
tholic Minister  of  Worship.  Until  then  the 
different  religious  communities  in  Silesia  had 
shown  an  exemplary  peacefulness,  but  the 
Catholic  department  of  the  Ministry,  partly 
by  other  measures,  but  especially  by  favour- 
ing the  Polish  elementary  schools  above  the 
German,  had  supported  die  progress  of  Po- 
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lish   Ultramontanism,   wbich   is  hostile  to 
Germany. 

Eveu  Prince  Bismarck  had  allowed  these 
things  to  go  on  for  a  long  time.  He  had 
partly  acted  as  a  mere  spectator,  and  partly 
given  his  consent  that  nothing  should  be 
done  either  against  the  Syllatus,  and  its 
propositions  hostile  to  the  State,  or  against 
the  Vatican  decrees.  In  the  year  1868  it 
was  publicly  said  that  he  was  seriously  con- 
sidering the  appointment  of  a  Papal  Nuncio 
in  Berlin.  He  was  considered  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  him- 
self says  that  he  was  inclined  to  make  to  it  all 
possible  concessions. 

We  may  ask :  Did  even  his  keen  eye 
overlook  the  approaching  danger,  of  did  he 
underestimate  it  ?  Prince  Bismarck  had  re- 
ceived the  impressions  of  his  earlier  life  in 
countries  where  the  Caftholic  Church  was  not 
a  great  power.  It  is  possible  that  he  still 
retained  for  that  Church  some  legitimist 
sympathies  which  had  been  called  forth  in 
the  beginning  of  his  political  career,  or  that 
he  formed  his  estimate  of  it  more  from  the 
Catholics  known  to  him  that  from  the  Ul- 
tramontane system.  It  is  also  possible  that 
for  a  time  he  may  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  misled  by  the  words  *  religion,'  'freedom 
of  conscience,'  and  *  Church. 

Being  himself  full  of  earnestness  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  a  good  Lutheran  Chris- 
tian, he  had,  nevertheless,  experience  enough 
to  know  that  our  age  is  not  generally  stirred 
up  by  an  inward  religious  want,  and  he  may 
have  supposed  therefore  that  the  Catholic 
movement  was  not  a  very  deep  one ;  over- 
looking the  fact  that,  as  he  has  since  very  cor- 
rectly said,  the  question  here  is  not  one  about 
religion^  but  only  about  politics^  and  con- 
sequently about  a  matter  of  burning  interest 
at  the  present  time.  For  the  question  is 
whether  the  Catholic  community  of  interests 
is  to  be  entitled  to  develop  that  immense  so- 
cial power  by  which  it  can  work  its  will  in 
the  State,  in  everything  which  it  declares  to 
belong  to  it,  independently  of  the  State,  and 
yet  protect  ed  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  State,  and  that,  too,  in  Prussia,  which  is 
essentially  a  Protestant  State.  The  decision, 
had  to  be  made  whether  the  Catholic  com- 
munity should  be  allowed,  by  employing  the 
forms  and  liberties  of  the  Constitution,  to 
push  its  Parliamentary  vanguard  into  the 
heart  of  Prussia.  The  Church,  supported 
from  without  by  the  large  resources  of  the 
community,  and  from  within  by  the  no  less 
large  political  resources  of  the  Catholic  cler- 
gj^  hand  in  hand  with  the  bishops,  and  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Roman  Curia,  had 
resolved  to  combat  everything  which  the 
Pope  denounces  as  Protestant  principles  in 


the  life  of  the  State,  including  confeMedly 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  State  even 
in  regard  to  the  Church,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  of  conscience.  For  the 
Syllabus  and  the  preliminaries  to  the  Vati- 
can Council  express  this  in  so  many  words. 

Prince  Bismarck  once  spoke  of  the  sud-  J 
denness  of  the  attack  of  the  Ultramontanes, 
meaning  that  the  attack  was  long  and  tho- 
roughly prepared.  When  he  saw  himself 
opposed  by  the  Centre,  it  suddenly  became 
clear  to  him  that  he  had  already  faced  these 
very  powers  in  the  French  and  in  the  Aus- 
trian wars,  and  that  now,  as  then,  the  qaes- 
tion  for  Prussia,  that  is  for  Germany,  was 
simply  *  to  be  or  not  to  be.'  If  he  could 
have  been  in  doubt  for  a  moment,  he  would 
have  been  convinced  by  the  pastorals  b 
which  the  bishops  have  now  enlightened  the 
clergy  and  the  people  about  Infallibility 
and  its  opponents.  They  admit  that  the 
educated  are  its  opponents,  but  they  add 
that  the  question  is  one  simply  of  insubor- 
dination to  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  that 
*  no  cue  wishing  to  belong  to  the  flock  of 
Christ  can  separate  himself  from  that  which 
they  themselves  profess.'  This  test  was  also 
applied  to  the  Protestants.  In  regard  to 
the  State,  they  said  that  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil had  changed  nothing :  the  State — this  is 
not,  indeed,  their  expression,  but  their 
words  can  have  no  other  meaning— the 
State,  which  does  not  assist  them  a^miost 
the  Old  Catholics,  oppresses  the  Church, 
and  so  forth. 

If  Prince  Bismarck  could  have  been  in 
doubt,  we  said — but  he  did  not  doubt,  nor 
did  the  Emperor.  They  could  not  be  de- 
ceived, and  they  knew  that  they  were  com- 
mitted to  a  struggle  more  difficult  than  that 
with  Prance.  When  once  the  alternative 
was  plain,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up 
the  gauntlet  On  the  8th  of  July,  1871. 
the  Catholic  department  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Worship  was  abolished.  The  neces- 
sity was  proclaimed  of  adopting  towards  all 
Churches  the  exclusively  political  attitude  of 
equal  justice  to  all,  and  for  this  purpose 
only  one  ecclesiastical  department  was  re- 
quired. At  length  the  State  reasserted  its 
freedom.  What  it  now  declared  was  not  an 
arrangement,  but  a  definite  policy,  and  the 
question  was  how  this  was  to  be  carried  out 

A  contest  immediately  took  place,  arising 
out  of  the  principle  that  a  Catholic  not  ac- 
knowledging the  Vatican  decree  nevertheless 
remained  a  Catholic — a  principle  in  which  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  country  agreed  with 
the  Government  According  to  the  Prussian 
Constitution,  the  instruction  in  the  gymnasia, 
including  religious  instruction,  is  superin- 
tended by  the  State,  and  even  at  those  State 
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gymnasia  which  are  Catholic,  the  religious 
teachers  are  appointed  by   the   State,   al- 
though not  till  the  bishop  nas  declared  that 
the  person  to  be  appointed  is  fit  for  the  of- 
fice.   Dr.  Wollmann  had  for  a  long  time 
held  the  oflBcc  of  teacher  of  religion  in  the 
Catholic  gymnasiam  of  Braunsberg,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Ermeland.     Having  refused  to 
sabmit  to  the  Vatican  decree,  he  was  depriv- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  his  priestly  consecra- 
tion,  and    subsequently    excommunicated. 
The  bishop,  maintaining  that  he  alone  was 
the  real  teacher  of  religion,  demanded  that 
Wollmann   should  be   removed  from    the 
gymnasium,  and  that  another  teacher  should 
be  appointed  in  his  place.     The  Minister, 
Von  Mahler,  refused  to  comply  with  this^ 
demand,  because  an  irreproachable  public 
servant  like  Wollmann  could  not  be  lawfully 
dismissed.    As  soon  as  Wollmann  had  been 
suspended,   the  bishop  had  forbidden  the 
pupils  to  attend  his  classes;  but,  as  reli- 
^oos  instruction  is  compulsory  in  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasia,  those  who  obeyed  the  bishop 
badtoleave  the  gymnasium.     On  the  20th 
of  July,  1871,  the  bishop  issued  a  pastoral 
letter,  in  which  he  called  the  proceedings  of 
tie  Minister  *  an  attack  upon  the  faith — a 
denial  of  the  existing  laws '  and  *  of  the  na- 
tural rights  of  Prussian  Catholics  guaran- 
teed by  law,'    and   cautioned   all    parents 
against  Wollmann.     In  September  all  the 
Prussian  bishops,  assembled  at  Fulda,  sent 
an  address  to  the  Emperor  against  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Government,  in  which  they  ac- 
cused the  Minister  of  treating  the  Catholic 
Church  as  if  it  were  beyond  Jthe  protection 
of  the  law,  and  of  abandoning  the  Prussian 
tradition  concerning  freedom  of  conscience. 
To  this  the  Emperor  answered  that  they 
^  not  pointed  out  the  violation  of  a  single 
»w,  that  he  left  dogmatic  disputes  untouch- 
^  hut  that  if  the  Vatican  decrees  had  ac- 
IwHy  disturbed  the  good    understanding 
which  had  hitherto  existed,  it  would  be  the 
QDty  of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to 
pron'de  by  legislation  a  solution  of  the  re- 
cent conflicts  between  the  authorities  of  the 
State  and  the  Church,  unless  they  could  be 
otherwise  prevented. 

The  path  thus  indicated  was  the  very  one 
^hich  Baden  and  Wtlrtemberg  had  entered 
ttpon  in  regard  to  the  Church  ever  since 
1860.  *  Until  that  solution  has  been  found 
w  a  constitutional  way,'  concluded  the  Em- 
P«ror,  *  it  is  my  duty  to  uphold  the  existing 
laws,  and  accordingly  to  protect  every  Prus- 
sian,' including  the  Old  Catholics :  words 
tndy  worthy  of  a  King.  The  '  Germania,' 
we  journal  of  the  Centre,  indeed,  threaten- 
ed him  with  the  opposition  *  of  all  good  Ca- 
tholics,' and  concluded  its  article  by  saying. 
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'bear  in  mind  that  not  an  iota  will  be 
changed  in  the  mighty  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  even  if  all  rise  against  it,  but  the  sys- 
tems of  government  can  and  must  change.' 
Bishop  Krementz  of  Ermeland  continued  his 
disputes  with  the  Ministry  during  the  whole 
year ;  but  on  the  1 8th  of  December  Rei- 
chensperger,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cen- 
tre, made  a  proposal  in  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment, which  though  legally  not  correct,  was 
just  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  Catholic  pu 
ils  of  Braunsberg  should  at  least  be  at  li- 
erty  to  attend  other  Catholic  religious  in- 
struction than  that  given  at  the  gymnasium. 
This  demand  was  subsequently  granted  by 
Von  Mtihler's  successor.  Dr.  Falk,  as  soon  as 
he  had  entered  upon  his  oflSce,  and  the  rule 
was  extended  to  all  Catholic  Gymnasia  (29th 
December,  1872). 

One  step  in  the  legislative  regulation  of 
the  dispute,  according  to  the  Emperor's 
promise,  was  taken  in  November  1871, 
though  not  in  the  first  instance  by  Prussia. 
On  the  proposal  of  Bavaria,  the  Federal 
Council  adopted,  an  addition  to  the  crimi- 
nal code,  ordaining  that  ecclesiastics  abus- 
ing their  office  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace  should  be  criminally  pu- 
nished ;  because  their  position  of  authority, 
as  protected  by  the  State,  renders  them  in 
such  case  guilty  of  a  special  violation  of 
duty.  During  the  first  discussion  of  this 
proposal  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  Von  Lutz,  the  Bavarian 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  himself  a 
Catholic,  stated  that  the  difficulty  which 
Prussia  was  now  experiencing  with  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  had  been  felt  by  Catholic  Go- 
vernments ;  and  that  the  proposed  law, 
which  was  mainly  intended  to  afford  the 
loyal  clergy  a  support  against  their  ecclesi- 
astical superiors,  was  only  one  of  a  series  of 
measures  absolutely  necessaiy  for  self-de- 
fence. 

^  The  essence  of  the  question  here  at  issue 
is,  Who  is  to  be  master  in  ths  State,  the  Govern- 
ment  or  the  Roman  Church .'....  No  State 
can  exist  with  two  Governments,  one  of  which 
declares  that  to  be  wrong  which  the  other 

commands Such  a  double  Government, 

however,  exists  in  those  States  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  left  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Church.  If  in  such 
States  the  Government  does  not  simply  sub- 
mit to  the  Roman  Church,  the  two  face  each 
other  as  enemies.  And  this  is  the  case,  even 
if  the  Government,  openly  respecting  and 
cherishing  religion,  desires  only  to  secure  to 
the  different  religious  communities  their  just 
rights.  It  may  be  said  that  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  Governments  have  each  its  separ- 
ate departments,  to  which  they  might  confine 
themselves,  and  live  in  peace  with  each  other. 
But  the  Church  itself  has  never  adnntted  this 
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view  ;  it  has  always  maintained  different 
theories,  and  if  it  has  not  carried  them  into 
practice,  the  only  reason  has  been  that,  as  has 
often  been  avowed,  it  did  not  consider  the 
times  fit  for  so  direct  a  course.  The  Church 
vindicates  for  itself  the  domain  of  faith  and 
morals.  But  the  latter,  according  to  her  in- 
terpretation, comprises  all  the  relations  of  men 
to  one  another.  According  to  this  view,  we 
cannot  imagine  anything  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  State, 
or  which  the  Church  might  not  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances claim  for*itself.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  a  unity  of  Government  is  only  con- 
ceivable if  the  secular  government  simply 
submits  to  the  Church.  There  exists  in  the 
State  two  powers.  The  State,  with  its  secu- 
lar power,  protects  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  It  compels  the  new-bom  citizen  to 
adopt  a  religious  confession,  and  compels  the 
child  to  take  part  in  its  religious  exercises. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  the  State  im- 
presses upon  its  citizens  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  to  be  respected  and  honoured. 
The  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  for 
herself  the  supremacy  over  the  State  ;  she 
combats  the  State  by  means  of  her  organs  as 
often  as  it  is  not  in  agreement  with  her.  She 
asserts  that  its  law  contradicts  divine  law, 
that  it  is  God's  command  to  refuse  obedience 
to  the  bad  laws  of  the  State,  and  that  it  is  a 
religious  duty  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  ; 
but  of  course  it  is  the  Church  alone  which 
can  determine  what  God  commands  and  for- 
bids.' 

So  speaks  a  Catholic — not  an  Old  Ca- 
tholic ! 

The  proposal,  after  its  third  reading  on 
the  *8th  of  November,  1871,  was  passed  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  by  a  great  majority, 
and  became  the  law  of  the  Empire.  At  the 
same  time,  on  the  27th  of  November,  the 
Emperor  had  opened  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment with  a  speech,  in  which,  in  accordance 
with  his  language  on  the  18th  of  October, 
he  said : — 

*  In  the  face  of  the  movements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  domain  of  the  Church,  my 
Government  firmly  maintains  the  duty  of 
securing  to  the  State  its  full  independence  in 
administering  the  law,  and  securing  civil 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  of  protectmg  the 
lawful  independence  of  the  church  or  of  reli- 
gious communities,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of 
individuals  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  consti- 
tutional principles,  special  oills  will  be  laid 
before  you.' 

The  Emperor  promised,  in  particular, 
laws  about  marriage  and  the  separating  of 
the  Church  from  the  inspection  of  schools, 
the  last  in  order  to  *  satisfy  a  want  that  was 
specially  recognised  as  urgent'  Von  Mtih- 
ler,  on  the  14th  of  December,  brought  this 
law  before  the  Parliament,  which  was  in 
perfect  agreement  with  its  principle.     All 


parties,  however,  became  convinced  that  this 
Minister  was  not  sufficiently  in  earnest,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  give  way.  On  the  19th 
of  January,  1872,  I)r.  Falk  was  appointed 
as  his  successor.  The  new  Minister  imme- 
diately declared  that  of  the  legacy  left  him 
by  his  predecessor  he  could  only  accept  the 
law  about  the  inspection  of  schools.  In  re- 
gard to  other  matters  he  promised  legislative 
measures  for  the  next  year. 

Hitherto  the  local  inspection  of  elemen- 
tary schools  had  been  regularly  entrusted  to 
the  pastor,  and  that  of  the  Circle  (district) 
to  the  Protestant  superintendent  or  the  Ca- 
tliolic   dean.     The  new  law  ordained  thit 
both  kinds  of  inspection  should  be  made  ex- 
clusively in  the  name  of  the  State,  whict 
alone  made  the  appointment  and  might  re- 
voke it.     The  Bill,  in  spite  of  a  flood  of  p^ 
titions  against  it,  was  passed  and  published 
as  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  12th  of  MarcL 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  bishops  had 
petitioned  the  House  of  Deputies.    They 
talked  of  the  *  State  abandoning  religion,'  a 
phrase  which  only  expressed  their  own  un- 
easiness     The  measure  had  become  neces- 
sary as  soon  as  the  Church   put  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  State  and  made  use  of  tk 
schools  to  incite  the  young  against  the  Go- 
vernment.    This  had  been  done  openly  in 
Posen  and  Upper  Silesia,  the  very  districts 
whence  most  of  the  petitions  against  the 
school   law  had   come.     In   the   provinces, 
where  the  Pole  too  often  regards  the  German 
not  only  as  his  political,  but  also  as  his  reli- 
gious, enemy,  the  Polonizing  of  the  elemen- 
tary  schools   had   been  promoted   by  Ca- 
tholic priests,  and  the  learning  of  German 
had  been  prevented.     Hence  the  Polish  po- 
pulation— not   coming   into   direct  contact 
with  the  German  Government — were  handed 
over  to  the  influence  of  those  who  had  to 
translate  and  communicate  the  German  laws 
and  regulations,     llie  danger,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  Posen  and  Silesia :  the  ex- 
periment made  in  them  only  showed  the 
prevailing  disposition.     It   has  been  justly 
said  that   the   future  belongs  to  those  to 
whom  the  school  belongs.     This  first  step  of 
the  Prussian  Government,  therefore,  was  ex- 
ceedingly important,  as  was  shown  by  the 
excitement  of  the  debate  in  the  Parliament 
The  Germans  in  Posen  most  joyfully  agreed 
with    the    Government.      Ev^n    ten   years 
earlier,  when   the  disturbances  in  Russian 
Poland  began,  they  had  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  genn  of  the  Polish  revolu- 
tion lay  in  the  actions  of  the  school  inspec- 
tors.    Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  those  years,  in 
order  to  gain  a  more  complete  survey  of  the 
state  of  affairs. 

In  the  disturbances  of  Prussian  Poland  in 
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1846-48,  the  clergy,  including  Prezylusti, 
Archbishop  of  Fosen,  had  taken  a  fanatical 
part.    The  clergy  also  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  famoas  insurrection  of  Russian  Po- 
land.   During  this  movement  the  intermix- 
tare  of  the  national  and  ecclesiastical  inte- 
pwts  became  more  conspicuous  than  before, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  intervention  of  the 
bishops  in  support  of  the  national  wishes,  in 
the  holding  of  political  prayer-meetings  and 
processions,  and  in  the  singing  of  revolu- 
tionary hymns  in  the  churches.     The  Arch- 
bishop of  Warsaw  frankly  confessed  to  the 
Russian  Government  that  the  priests  secured 
their  influence  over  the  people  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  these  things.     Though  the  Po- 
lish National  Government  of  1863  put  oft 
the  outbreak  of  the  disturbances  in  Prussia, 
until  the  rising  in  Russian  Poland  should  be 
successful,  the  movement  had  extended  into 
Prussian  Poland ;  and  the  revolution  would 
have  broken  out  in  the  latter  country  also  had 
it  not  been  for  the  strong  precautionary  mea- 
sures of  the  Government.     When  the  arch- 
bishop died,  in  March  1865,  it  was  natural 
for  the  Government  to  look  about  for  a  suc- 
cessor who,  though  free  to  be  a  good  Catho- 
lic, would  take  no  further  part  in  the  politi- 
cal agitation  of  Poland,  but  would  rather  as- 
sist in  calming  it.     The  Roman  Curia  re- 
commended Count  Ledochowski,  then  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Brussels,  where  Von  Savigny  had 
been  Prussian  Ambassador  at  the  same  time 
with  him.    One  of  the  Pope's  agents,  M. 
Franchi,  at  that  time  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  *  Gubemium  Borussicum  est  omnium 
pessimnm,  contra  quod  necessaria  prudentia 
Archiepiscopi    Comitis    de    Ledochowski.' 
Although  the  two  Cathedral  Chapters  of 
Gnesen  and  Posen,  as  well  as  the  public  opi- 
nion of  the  province,  were  decidedy  against 
Ledochowsla,  he  was  elected  Archbishop  in 
lumber  1865,  not  without  some  pressure 
from  Rome  and  from  Berlin.     He  began, 
uideed,  by  warning  his  clergy  against  inter- 
fering in  politics,  and  repeated  the  warning 
on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  1866  ;  and  he 
stili  showed  his  moderation  in  1870.     But 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  Primate 
of  Poland,  a  fact  which  did  not  become 
known  till  afterwards.     Under  ihe  Polish 
Kingdoni  that  dignity  had  been  connected 
^th  the  see  of  finesen,  and,  according  to 
the  public  law  then  existing,  the  Primate 
*cted  as  regent  when  the  throne  was  vacant. 
The  dignity  thus  became  directly  connected 
^th  the  hopes  and  ideas  of  those  who,  still 
refusing  to  recognise  the  dismemberment  of 
old  Poland,  saw  in  the  archbishop  their  legi- 
timate Polish  head.     All  that  Ledochowski 
had  until  then  left  undone  was  undertaken 


with  double  zeal  as  soon  as  his  new  appoint- 
ment became  known.  Secretly  he  was  al- 
ready Primate,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
November  1870,  he  was  endeavouring  at 
Versailles  to  induce  Prussia  to  intervene  in 
favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  When  these  attempts  produced  no 
result,  the  clerical  movement  of  the  Polish 
Sunday  Unions  was  formed,  in  which  at- 
tempts were  made  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  national  party,  especially  by  telling  them 
that  in  Prussia  Catholics  and  Poles  were 
everywhere  kept  in  the  background.  In 
the  clerical  Volkskalender  of  Thorn  for 
1872,  Archbishop  Ledochowski  was  publicly 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  reigning  sovereigns 
as  Primate  and  as  representative  of  the  King 
of  Poland.  This  political  background 
throws  into  a  clearer  light  the  intrigues  of 
the  school  inspectors  acting  under  Ledo- 
chowski, against  whom  the  law  about  the  in- 
spection of  schools  was  first  directed.  As 
soon  as  that  law  was  published,  the  Prussian 
bishops  again  assembled  at  Fulda,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1872.  The  absence  of  Ledochow- 
ski from  this  and  almost  every  meeting  of 
the  kind  was  probably  meant  as  a  demon- 
stration to  show  that  he  was  not  a  Prussian 
but  a  Polish  bishop.  The  bishops  resolved 
to  yield  to  the  school  law,  as  it  could  not  be 
got  rid  of.  They  advised  their  clergy  to  re- 
tain the  inspection  of  schools  where  it- was 
not  taken  from  them  ;  but  in  all  other  mat- 
ters concerning  the  policy  of  the  Church  to 
keep  up  a  constant  communication  with  the 
bishop.  This  resolution  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  experience  gained  \\\  Baden, 
where,  after  a  protracted  opposition  against 
the  school  law,  the  Curia  had  lately  found  it 
prudent  to  yield. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872 
Prussia  entertained  no  hostile  intentions  to- 
wards the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  assuran- 
ces which  the  Government  made  to  the  Par- 
liament were  honesjtly  meant  Prince  Bis- 
marck, in  particular,  was  very  anxious  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Papal 
See.  Of  this  we  have  the  clearest  evidence 
in  two  circumstances  which  occurred  about 
this  time.  He  authorised  Count  Amim,  the 
Prussian  Ambassador,  to  propose  to  the  Cu- 
ria* that  if  they  would  use  their  influence 
with  Ledochowski  to  induce  him  to  resist 
the  intrigues  of  the  Polish  party,  the  Prussian 
Government  would  not  persist  in  the  laws 
which  hjid  been  brought  forward.  Even 
when  this  favourable  proposal  was  rejected 
by  the  Curia,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  abandon 
all  hopes  of  conciliation.  On  the  recall  of 
Count  Arnim  from  Rome,  the  King  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor  in  April,   Cardinal 
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Prince  Hohenlobe,  in  the  hope  that  a  prelate 
in  8uch  a  high  position  might  be  able  to 
make  some  arrangement  for  reconciling  the 
claims  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  But 
the  Pope,  again  instigated  by  the  Jesuits, 
refused  to  receive  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  the 
Prussian  Ambassador,  although  France  and 
Austria  had  on  previous  occasions  been  re- 
presented by  Cardinals,  who  had  acted  as 
mediators  in  similar  circumstances.  But 
the  Jesuit  party  would  make  no  concession. 
Even  after  this  second  repulse,  the  Prussian 
Government  did  not  break  of!  all  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Papal  See,  and  continued 
to  be  represented  by  a  simple  Attache,  till 
the  Curia  ostentatiously  expressed  its  ap- 
proval of  the  disobedience  of  the  Chaplain- 
General  Namszanowski  {pi  which  we  shall 
speak  presently),  when  tne  Attache  was  re- 
called. War  was  now  openly  declared  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Rome.  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  war  was 
forced  upon  Prussia  by  Rome. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May  that  the  de- 
bate about  the  Jesuits  commenced  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  characteristic  of 
the  Jesuits  from  the  beginning  of  their  exis- 
tence had  been  the  advocacy  of  Papal  abso- 
lutism and  the  struggle  against  Protestant- 
ism. For  this  purpose  the  Order  was  found- 
ed ;  for  no  other  purpose  was  it  restored 
in  1814;  and  for  this  object  it  has  been 
working  during  the  last  sixty  years  no  less 
than  in  earlier  times.  It  is  a  characteristic 
fact,  that  the  Jesuits  make  their  pupils  stu- 
dy for  years  the  *  Summa '  of  Saint  Thomas, 
just  as  Protestant  iheologians  study  Holy 
Scripture.  By  this  method  they  have  pre- 
pared the  soil  for  the  political  as  well  as  for 
the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus  and 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  wherever  they  appear  religious  peace  is 
at  an  end.  Hence  the  disgust  felt  by  the 
party  opposed  to  the  Vatican  Council  was 
directed  especially  against  the  Jesuits  ;  and 
when  that  disgust  was  expressed  strongly 
and  justly,  at  the  Congress  of  the  Old  Ca- 
tholics at  Munich  in  September  1871,  a 
number  of  bishops  dependent  on  the  Jesuits 
— Prussian  bishops  among  the  rest — were 
induced  to  take  them  under  their  protection. 
The  Committee  of  the  Old  Catholics  at  Co- 
logne replied  by  a  petition  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  against  the  Order,  and  others 
followed.  The  debate  on  these  petitions 
took  place  on  the  16th,  16th,  and  23rd  of 
May.  A  proposal  to  the  Federal  Council — 
to  bring  in  during  that  same  session  the 
draft  of  a  law  respecting  the  legal  position 
of  religious  orders,  congregations,  and  asso- 
ciations, their  admissibility  and  its  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  concerning  the  punishment 


of  any  acts  hostile  to  the  State,  and  spe- 
cially about  the  Society  of  Jesus — was  ac- 
cepted  by   205   votes  against  84,  that  is 
against  the  Centre  and  a  few  others.    The 
Federal  Council  accepted  the  draft  of  a  law 
intended  only  to  give  to  the  Governments 
the  power  to  limit  the  movements  of  the  Je- 
suits from  one  place  to  another ;  but  when, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  the  law  came  before 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  met  with  the 
most  vehement  opposition  of  the  Centre. 
Windhorst,  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Empire, 
who  on  that  day  went  so  far  as  directly  to 
appeal  to  the  Bull  of  Boniface  VI IL,  Uwm 
Sanctam,  uttered  the  oft-quoted  words, '  If 
you  declare  war  against  us,  well,  then  yoa 
shall  have  it.'     The  Centre  had  been  hit  in 
a  most   sensitive   part     The  same  evening 
trustworthy  men  from  all  parties  of  the  lm« 
perial   Parliament   met,   and   agreed   upon 
amendments  to  the  law  about  the  Jesuits. 
The  Order  was  to  be  excluded  from  the  Em- 
pire, its  establishments  were  to  be  abolished, 
foreign  Jesuits  were  to  be  expelled,  the  Ger- 
man Jesuits  and  the  members  of  kindred 
orders  and  similar  congregations  were  to  be 
interned  ;£and  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
measure  was  no  longer  to  be  entrusted  to 
each  separate  Government,  but  to  the  Fedfr 
ral  Council.     With  these  amendments  tl» 
law  was  passed,  after  its  third  reading  on 
the  l7th  and  19th  of  June,  it  was  soon  after 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  on  the  4th  of 
July.     On  the  5th  it  was  published  with  an 
explanatory  order,  reserving  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  make  further  regulations 
respecting  other  orders  and  congregations 
akin  to  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  Centre  had  been  angry,  but  the  *Cor- 
respondance  de  Geneve'  was  still  more 
wroth.  The  time  for  having  compassion 
upon  the  Protestant  heretics  had  passed 
away,  and  the  time  of  justice  must  com- 
mence; and  especially  the  forbearance  to- 
wards Prussia  would  perhaps  cease  at  the 
very  moment  when  its  continuance  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  her.  The  journal 
goes  on  to  say  that,  in  the  case  of  a  war 
breaking  out,  the  masses  would  not  support 
the  Governments.  The  Pope  also,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  took  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plain of  persecution,  which  he  attributed  to 
Prince  Bismarck  personally,  pointing  to  the 
*  Uttle  stone '  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  was 
already  rolling  down  to  dash  to  pieces  the 
foot  of  the  Colossus.  At  length  the  war 
declared  by  the  Centre  broke  out  at  Ma- 
yence,  where  a  *  union  of  German  Catholics 
for  common  political  action '  was  founded  on 
the  8th  of  July,  and  inaugurated  by  a  pro- 
test   against    the    law   about   the  Jesuits. 
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Hitherto  the  different  existing'utiions,  whose 
general  meetings  we  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, had  been  employed  for  political  agi- 
tation; but  the  new  union  employed  two 
means  for  carrying  out  this  object  more  ful- 
ly. In  the  first  place,  it  placed  the  union 
under  the  guidance  of  the  [hierarchy,  the 
priests  being  the  centres  of  the  local  unions, 
and  the  deans,  so  far  as  they  might  be  avail- 
able, the  leaders  of  the  larger  unions ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  was  to  hold  meetings 
at  various  places.  To  these  meetings  were 
sent  well-chosen  popular  orators,  to  stir  up 
the  people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  ob- 
jects of  the  union  by  creating  distrust,  if 
not  hatred,  of  the  Government  and  the  Pro- 
testants, and  by  inculcating  upon  the  Catho- 
lic people  the  idea,  that  the  legislation  of 
the  State  in  ecclesiastical  miatters  was  not 
binding  on  account  of  its  incompetency. 
The  same  subject  was  treated  in  a  detailed 
memorial  of  the  Prussian  bishops,  again  as- 
sembled at  Falda  from  the  18th  to  the  20th 
of  September.  As  if  they  had  always  enter- 
Iwned  the  opinion  decreed  at  the  Vatican, 
and  as  if  they  had  never  warned  the  Pope 
(as  tliey  had  done)  that  the  State  could  not 
accept  the  Vatican  decrees,  they  now  again 
represented  their  Church  as  assailed  in  its 
most  cherished  rights.  According  to  their 
views,  the  Church  is  absolutely  right  in 
everything  she  has  done,  and  the  State  is 
absolately  wrong.  Whoever  opposes  the 
State  in  this  matter  fulfils  his  duty,  and  they 
declare  themselves  ready  to  offer  downright 
resistance. 

After  what  had  been  done  thus  far,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  Government 
would  allow  itself  to  be  intimidated.  The 
Episcopacy  and  the  Centre  had  issued  their 
wders,  but  Dr.  Falk  had  likewise  proceeded 
en  bis  course,  slowly  but  surely.  Several 
events  which  happened  about  this  time  re- 
qnire  a  brief  notice. 

Bishop  Krementz  of  Ermelanrd,  as  akeady 
obsemd,  had  excommunicated  Dr.  Woll- 
^naoB,  and  afterwards  also  Dr.  Michaelis, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  of 
Bmunsbei^.  Thereupon  the  pastoral  journal 
of  the  diocese  published  a  paper  instructing 
the  faithful  how  they  must  avoid  intercourse 
^itb  excommunicated  persons,  and  remind- 
ing tbem  of  the  severe  penalties  with  which 
the  Church  visited  any  social  contact  with 
the  excommunicated,  and  even  forbade  sa 
mting  them  in  the  streets.  Dr.  Falk,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  whole  Ministry,  now 
called  the  bishop  to  account  (1 1th  of  March, 
1SV2),  inasmuch  as  the  excommunication 
thus  made  public  was  an  attack  upon  the 
focial  honour  of  a  citizen,  and  such  proceed- 
^  of  ecclesiastical  superiors  were,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  existing  laws,  permissible  only 
after  they  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  in  every  individual  case. 
The  bishop,  in  his  defence,  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  wherever  the  canonical  law 
and  the  laws  of  the  country  contradicted  one 
another,  he  must  be  guided  by  the  former, 
until  the  contradiction  was  removed  by  an 
agreement  between  the  Pope  and  the  Go- 
vernment.    On  the  occasion  of  the  centena- 
ry of  the  union  of  West  Prussia  (in  which 
the  Bishopric  of  Ermeland  is  situated)  with 
the  kingdom  oj^  Prussia,  the  bishop  issued 
an  apparently  loyal  pastoral,  and  at  the  same 
time  asked  permission  of  the  Emperor  to 
express  to  him  personally  on  this  occasion 
the   fidelity  and  loyalty  of  the   Ermeland 
clergy.     The  Emperor  was  willing  to  receive 
the  petitioner,  if  he  would  previously  pro- 
mise to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State  in  every 
respect.     The  bishop  answered,  *  In  matters 
of  State  certainly,  but  not  if  the  law  of  the 
State   touches  upon  the    domain    of    the 
Church.'    By  order  of  the  Emperor,  Prince 
Bismarck  now  demanded  of  the  prelate  a 
definite  declaration  that  by  those  excommu- 
nications, made  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Government,  he  had  violated  the  estab- 
Ushed  law  of  the  land.     Erementz  refused, 
and  thereby  excluded  himself  from  taking 
part    in    the    West    Prussian    centenary ; 
whereupon  Falk  made  to  him  the  following 
communication :  *  As  the  Parliament  grants 
the  salaries  of  bishops  only  for  such  servants 
of  the  Church  as  acknowledge  the  Consti- 
tution, by  virtue  of  which  the  grant  is  made, 
but  as  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  bishops 
are    irreconcilable  with    the    fundamental 
principles  of  the  Prussian  and  every  other 
State,  the  Government  cannot  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  paying  him  his  salary  any 
longer.'     Bishop  Krementz  protested,  and 
on  the  ground  of  the  Bull  De  Salute  Ani- 
marum  he  commenced  a  lawsuit  against  the 
Prussian  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  his 
salary,  but  his  claim  was  rejected  by  the 
Courts   of  Law  at  every   stage.     He  had 
learnt,  however,  to  be  more  cautious  in  his 
excommunications ;  for  when  he  afterwards 
inflicted  that  punishment  upon  the  Old  Ca- 
tholic pastor  Grunert,  it  was  done  only  by 
means  of  a  Latin  letter  addressed  to  the 
priests  of  the  diocese,  which  simply  exclud- 
ed Grunert  from  purely  ecclesiastical  inter- 
course {communio  in  sacris),  and  was  not 
publicly  proclairiied. 

A  second  afiair  which  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Falk,  and  which,  like  the  dispute 
with  Erementz,  was  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Old  Catholicism,  related  to  the 
Catholic  Chaplain-General  (Feldprobst) 
Namszanowski,  Bishop  of  Agathopolis  (in 
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partibus).  The  church  of  St.  Pantaleon  at 
Cologne,  which  belongs  to  the  State,  was 
used  for  the  worship  of  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  soldiers,  and  the  Minister  of  War 
granted  the  use  of  it  to  the  Old  Catholics 
also.  When  the  Chaplain-General,  who  had 
been  at  the  Vatican  Council  an  opponent, 
but  was  now  an  upholder,  of  Infallibility, 
was  informed  of  this,  he  forbade  the  Catho- 
lic Military  Chaplain  Lflnneraann  to  hold  di- 
vine worship  in  that  church ;  and  when  the 
military  authorities  demanded  of  him  to 
withdraw  this  order,  he  declined  to  obey. 
It  is  singular  that  while  the  Protestant  he- 
retical worship  in  the  same  church  was  tole- 
rated, that  of  the  Old  Catholics  was  forbid- 
den. 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  Chaplain- 
General,  like  that  of  all  military  chaplains, 
is  regulated  by  the  Prussian  Kirchen-Ord- 
nung,  which  was  originally  intended  only 
for  Protestant  chaplains,  but  was  subsequent- 
ly, with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  applied 
also  to  the  Catholic  chaplains.  According 
to  the  military  Kirchen'Ordnung,  the  Chap- 
lain-General, as  such,  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Ministries  of  Public  Worship  and  of 
War,  and  in  external  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments he  has  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
military  superiors.  His  clerical  position,  up 
to  the  year  1868,  had  been  subject  to  various 
fluctuations.  In  1849  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
Breslau^  von  Diepenbrock,  had  first  perform- 
ed the  function  of  Bishop  of  the  Array^  and 
appointed  a  Chaplain  General  as  his  repre- 
sentative ;  and  when  the  latter  died,  no  fixed 
rule  was  made.  In  1859  the  King  had  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Peldram  Chaplain-General  of 
the  Army ;  and,  when  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Treves,  a  royal  order  of  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1 866,  designated  Namszano wski,  then 
provost  at  Konigsberg,  as  the  future  Chap- 
lain-General, and  at  the  same  time  promised 
negociations  respecting  the  establishment  of 
a  Catholic  Chaplain-General  directly  depen- 
dent on  the  Pope,  and  not  on  the  Bishop. 
The  negociations  about  this  matter  were 
concluded  by  the  Papal  Brief  of  the  22nd 
of  May,  1868.  In  order  to  give  the  Chap- 
lain-General direct  ecclesiastical  authority, 
without  the  intervention  of  another  bishop, 
the  Pope  granted  to  him  the  title  of  Bishop 
in  partibus.  No  change  was  thereby  made 
in  the  Cliaplain-Generars  relation  to  the 
.  State ;  and  his  appointment  was  henceforth 
to  be  made  by  a  common  resolution  of  the 
Holy  See  and  the  Prussian  Government. 
Namszanowski,  who  had  entered  upon  his 
office  by  virtue  of  the  Papal  Brief  and  by 
the  royal  document  of  installation,  was  well 
.  aware  that  in  everything  which  was  not  of  a 
.  purely  ecclesiastical  nature  he  had  to  obey 


the  orders  of  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Pub- 
lic Worship,  and  that,  in  case  of  need,  he 
bad  to  ask  for  their  instructions.    MoreoTer, 
every  Prussian  military  chaplain,  on  enter- 
ing upon  his  office,  swears  tiiat  he  means  to 
be  submissive,  faithful,  and   loyal  to  the 
King,  that  he  will  exhort  his  subordinates  to 
do  the  same,  and  will  never  perform  any  act 
whereby  the  King's  service  may  in  any  way 
be  injured.     Accordingly,  when  the  Chap- 
lain-General refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  military  authorities  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  church  of  St  Pantaleon,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  pass  over 
such  an  act  of  disobedience,  as  the  chief 
spiritual  officer  was  setting  an  example  to  all 
his  subordinates  to  do  the  same.     He  was, 
therefore,  at  once  removed  from  his  office, 
receiving,   however,    a   pension    from   the 
State.     But  another  step  was  necessary ;  for 
since  it  was  clear  that  this  resistance  to  au- 
thority had   rested   not  upon  the  personal 
views  of  the  Chaplain-General,  but  upon  the 
attitude  which  the  Papal  See  had  assaraed 
towards  the  State,  the  Government  abolished 
the  office  of  a  Catholic  Chaplain -Greneral 

Thirdly :  The  execution  of  the   law  re- 
specting the  superintendence  of  schools,  and 
the  law  about  the  Jesuits,  was  followed  bj 
important  consequences.     Even  before  tbe 
publication  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Falk  had  ex- 
pelled from  Silesia  and  Poland  the  many  fo- 
reign members  of  ecclesiastical  orders — Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Austrians,  <fec. — and  especially 
Jesuits ;  and  after  the  publication  of  the  law 
about  the  superintendence  of  schools,  he  had 
at  once  ordered  a  visitation  of  the  schools  of 
West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia.     In  June, 
1872,  these  visitations  were  finished,  and  the 
unanimous  result  was  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Polish  Catholic  inspectors  of  schools 
not  only  took  no  interest  in  the  schools,  kut 
apparently   entertained   the    positive    wish 
that  little  should  be  learnt     It  had  clearly 
become  necessary  to  appoint  German  inspec- 
tors of  schools,  and  to  support  and  increase 
the  number  of  the  schools.     It  appeared  that 
the  school  sisters,  and  other  members  of  e^ 
clesiastical  orders  and  congregations,  could 
not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  teaching 
of  schools.      The   Minister,  therefore,  for- 
bade their  admission  to  the  public  schools, 
and  took  into  serious  consideration  their  ac- 
tivity in   private  ones.     The  so-called  con- 
gregations of   St.  Mary,   which   had  been 
formed  among  the  pupils,  were  at  once  for- 
bidden on  account  of  their  injurious  tenden- 
cies opposed  to  all  sound  education. 

The  law  aorainst  the  Jesuits  now  began  to 
be  put  into  operation  ;  to  other  orders  it  has 
hitherto  been  applied  with  moderation.  On 
the  whole  it  was  carried  into  eflect  without 
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difficulty.  The  most  dangerous  and  best- 
trained  of  the  enemies'  officers  were  thus  no 
longer  allowed  to  caiTy  out  their  designs 
within  the  camp  of  their  opponents.  A  few 
interpellations  addressed  to  the  Minister  by 
the  Centre  party,  in  the  Parliament  convened 
in  November,  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
to  give  detailed  explanations  why  those  teach- 
ers conld  not  be  tolerated  who  were  known 
not  to  teach  the  young  to  reverence  the  laws. 
The  House  expressed  its  full  agreement  with 
him. 

Let  us  now  return  once  more  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1872.     On  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber the  aged  Pope  held  an  allocution,  in 
which  he  not  only  condemned  the  abomina- 
tions of  Catholic  Italy,  and  spoke  in  equally 
strong  language  about  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes which  had  recently  arisen  in  Switzer- 
land, but  also  touched  upon  the  secret  an^ 
public  'persecution  of  the  Church  in  the 
Gennan  Empire.'     For  there,  he  added,  per- 
sons to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  were 
not  even  known  (that  is,  Protestants)  impu- 
dently asserted  that  the  State  did  not  violate 
the  ecclesiastical  domain,  even  in  cases  in 
wiich  the  Church  itself  complained  of  the 
riolation  of  its  rights  and  of  the  oppression 
of  conscience.     He  felt  this  as  a  mockery, 
because  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  Church  alone  has  the  right  to  fix 
the  limits  between  its  domain  and  that  of 
the  State. 

The  answer  which  the  Government  gave 
to  this  allocution  was  by  Dr.  Falk  bringing 
forward,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1873,  a  se- 
ries of  laws  to  determine,  more  accurately 
than  had  hitherto  been  done,  the  limits  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom  in  the  State.     These 
are  the  laws  which  have  raised  so  much  ex- 
citement and  discussion  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  them, 
Aougb  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  all  their 
tols.    They  are  four  in  number. 

Tlie  first  of  these  laws  regulates  the 
means  by  which  a  person  may  sever  his 
connection  with  the  Church.  He  can  do 
this  by  making  a  simple  declaration  before 
4  justice  of  the  peace,  who  has  to  communi- 
cate a  copy  of  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities. If  the  separation  has  taken  place  in 
due  form,  it  frees  the  person  from  all  the 
civil  effects  of  belonging  to  that  particular 
Church  or  religious  community,  especially 
from  ecclesiastical  burthens  and  dues. 

The  second  law  restricts  the  Church  in 
the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  punishments. 
It  forbids  all  penalties  and  means  of  disci- 
pline directed  against  the  life,  property, 
freedom,  or  honour  of  citizens.  It  is  unlaw- 
^qI  alike  to  threaten,  to  inflict,  and  to  pro- 
claim such  punishments  and  means  of  disci- 


pline. Hence  no  infliction  of  the  great  ex- 
communication is  allowed,  if  proclaimed 
with  the  name  of  the  guilty,  because  its 
consequences  would  disturb  civil  and  social 
intercourse.  Every  one  violating  this  law  is 
liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  third  law,  concerning  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  of  discipline,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  royal-  court  of  law  for  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  is  of  far  greater  importance.  It 
regulates  the  exercise  of  the  disciplinary 
power  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities against  officers  of  the  Church  for  spe- 
cial violation  of  their  duties.  The  following 
are  the  chief  points  in  this  law.  The  disci- 
plinary power  must  be  exercised  only  by  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  whose  members  are  Ger- 
mans, residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  In  inflicting  punishment,  bo- 
dily chastisement  is  entirely  forbidden. 
Fines  must  not  exceed  thirty  thalers,  or  the 
amount  of  a  higher  official  income  for  one 
month.  The  punishment  which  deprives  a 
person  of  his  freedom  must  consist  only  iu 
his  banishment  to  an  institution  of  demeriti 
situated  within  the  German  empire,  nor 
must  it  under  any  circumstances  exceed 
three  months ;  lastly,  the  execution  must 
neither  be  commenced  nor  continued  against 
the  will  of  the  person  concerned.  Further 
the  law  grants  an  appeal  against  these  deci- 
sions to  the  *  Royal  Court  of  Justice  for  Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs.'  Tlie  law  gives*  to  the 
same  court  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical  of- 
ficers, when  they  violate  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  enables  them  to  punish  them  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  *  Royal  Court  of  Justice  for  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs '  is  a  new  court  created  by  this 
third  law.  It  has  its  seat  in  Berlin,  and 
consists  of  eleven  members,  of  whom  the 
president  and  at  least  five  members  must  be 
regularly  appointed  judges.  The  members 
are  appointed  by  the  King  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Minister  of  State  and  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily deposed.  The  decisions  of  the  court 
are  final.  Rights  like  those  we  have  been 
speaking  of  existed  even  in  the  earlier  Prus- 
sian law,  but  the  mode  of  canying  them  into 
effect  had  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  modem  public  law  of  Prussia.  This  was 
done  by  substituting  for  the  former  Ministe- 
rial decisions  the  decision  of  a  court  of  the 
highest  rank  working*  in  the  full  light  of 
publicity. 

The  fourth  and  last  law  relates  to  the  pre- 
liminary education  and  the  appointment  of 
priests.  In  Prussia,  as  in  all  other  civilised 
countries  of  Europe,  the  clergy  are  protect- 
ed by  the  State  as  the  authoritative  teachers 
and  advisers  of  the  people.  Starting  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  law  begins  by  pre- 
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scribing  that  clerical  offices  in  any  of  the 
Christian  Churches  shall  be  entrusted  only 
to  those  Germans  who  can  prove  that  they 
have  enjoyed  an  education  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  law,  and  against 
whose  appointment  the  authorities  of  the 
State  do  not  raise  any  objection.  These  re- 
gulations had  been  in  force  for  a  long  time 
in  regard  to  the  Protestant  Church ;  but,  in 
applying  them  to  the  Catholics,  the  State 
had  to  face  the  claim  that  the  priests  are  to 
be  educated  from  their  boyhood  in  an  exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical  manner,  and  to  be  ap- 
pointed exclusively  by  the  Church.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  had  been  found  by  expe- 
rience that  the  Church  had  made  use  of  the 
liberty  left  to  it  by  the  State  in  this  respect 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  a  race  of 
priests,  the  majority  of  whom  were  deficient 
in  that  general  education  which  enables  men 
to  judge  with  independence  of  the  affairs  of 
public  life.  Moreover,  the  State  found  that 
the  bishops  had  availed  themselves  of  their 
right  of  appointment  to  render  the  priests, 
who  were  brought  up  in  servile  submission 
to  them,  dependent  upon  them  also  in  exter- 
nal matters.  The  priest,  when  regularly  ap- 
pointed, can  be  removed  from  his  place  by 
the  bishop  only  in  virtue  of  a  legal  verdict ; 
his  substitute  {ykarius)  depends  entirely 
upon  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  bishop. 
The  German  bishops,  therefore,  in  order 
to  produce  this  dependence,  have  syste- 
matically left  parishes  without  their  pastor, 
and  instead  of  them  appointed  mere  vicariiy 
or,  in  the  case  of  regularly  appointed  priests, 
have  secured  the  same  dependence  by  mak- 
ing them  sign  documents  in  which  the  can- 
didates from  the  first  unconditionally  re- 
nounce every  lawful  claim  to  the  living  con- 
ferred upon  them.  In  this  manner  they 
have  attained  in  a  circuitous  way  the  right 
which  the  French  bishops  possess  by  law, 
and  which  enabled  Cardinal  Bonnechose, 
like  a  military  comnmnder,  to  say,  *  Chacun 
de  nous  a  un  regiment  h  commander  et  11 
marche.' 

In  regard  to  education,  the  State  demands 
that  young  men  intended  for  the  priesthood 
shall  have  passed  the  leaving  examination 
(Abiturienten-examen)  in  a  German  Gymna- 
sium, that  they  shall  devote  three  years  to 
the  study  of  theology  in  a  German  Univer- 
sity, in  those  provinces  in  which  there  is  an 
University  with  afaculti/  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gy ^  during  which  the  students  are  not  allow- 
ed to  be  members  of  an  episcopal  seminary, 
that  is,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  purely 
clerical  system  of  education  ;  that  they  shall 
pass  a  public  examination  conducted  by  the 
State,  in  which  they  have  to  prove  that 
they  possess  general  culture,  and  especially 


a  knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and 
German  literature.  All  educational  estab- 
lishments for  the  clergy,  especially  Conm- 
toria,  and  all  kinds  of  seminaries,  are  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  State.  In- 
stitutions refusing  to  be  superintended  by 
the  State  are  closed. 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  priests 
the  law  runs  as  follows  : — Whoever  is  to  be 
appointed  to  a  clerical  oflSce  must  be  named 
by  those  who  appoint  him  to  the  authorities 
of  the  State,  who  may  enter  a  protest  within 
a  certain  limit  of  time,  and  for  definite  rea- 
sons.    Such  a  protest  is  admissible  only  if 
the  candidate  does  not  possess  the  qnalifica- 
tion  required  by  law  for  the  clerical  office, 
if  he  has  been  condemned  to  a  severe  pun- 
ishment for  some  crime,  and  lastly,  if  facts 
are  known  which  justify  the  supposition  that 
the  priest  will  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  or  the  lawful  regulations  of  the  pro- 
per authority,  or  that  he  will  disturb  the 
public  peace.     The  facts  on  which  the  pro- 
test are  based  must  be  stated  at  once,  and 
their  relevancy  is  decided  in  the  last  in- 
stance by  the  Royal  Court  of  Justice  for 
Ecclesiastical  Aftairs.    The  conferring  of  any 
clerical  oflice,  without  the  candidate  beii^ 
announced  in  the  manner  above  stated,  e 
legally  null  and  void.     The  exercise  of  clefi- 
cal  functions  by  a  person  not  announced  is 
punished  by  fines  ;  and  the  like  penalties  are 
incurred  by  the  institution  of  new  clerical 
oflSces  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  and 
by  neglecting  to  fill  clerical  oflSces  which 
have  been  vacant  for  one  year. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  four  laws  rent- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  policy.  According  to 
Article  12  of  the  Prussian  Constitution  the 
Church  is  a  corporation,  and  the  exercise  of 
religious  freedom  must  not  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  the  citizens  towards  the  com- 
munity and  the  State.  In  proclaiming  the 
Constitution  the  Minister  of  Worship  had 
declared  that  the  State  reserved  to  itself  as 
inalienable  the  *  negative  right '  to  prevent 
possible  excesses  in  the  use  of  religious  free- 
dom. Now  the  four  new  laws  were  an  exer- 
cise of  this  constitutional  right  reserved  by 
the  State  :  they  were  declaratory  and  expla- 
natory of  the  Constitution.  But  the  Ultr^- 
montanes  did  not  admit  this.  Ever  since 
1849  they  had  asserted  the  dinne  right  of 
sovereignty  in  the  Church,  and  the  State 
had  allowed  this  usurpation  to  pass  for 
years.  Thus,  according  to  the  practice 
hitherto  followed,  it  might  appear  as  if  the 
question  were  not  about  a  mere  declaration, 
but  about  a  change  of  the  Constitution.  In 
order  that  the  constitutional  nature  of  the 
laws  might  not  be  disputed  when  they  had 
passed  the  Parliament,  it  seemed  advisable 
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to  treat  the  proposals  in  the  same  formal 
manner  as  if  a  cnange  of  the  Constitution 
had  been  contemplated.     The  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  the 
drafts  were  referred  after  the  first  reading, 
took  up  this  attitude  of  caution,  and  accord- 
ingly laid  before  the  House  the  draft  of  a 
law  concerning  the  change  of  Articles  16 
and  18  of  the  Constitution.     To  the  15th 
Article,  namely,  *The  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcli  as  well  as  every 
other  religious  community  regulates  and  ad- 
ministers its  afiairs  independently,'  it  was 
added,  *  but  the  Church  remains  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  its  legally  regu- 
lated superintendence '   under   Article   18, 
which  leaves  the  giving  of  ecclesiastical  liv- 
ings to  the  clerical  superiors.     The  principle 
of  the  new  legislation  received  its  constitu- 
tional recognition  through]  the  words,  *  In 
aD  other  matters  the  law  regulates  the  rights 
of  the  State   regarding  the  education,  ap- 
po'intment,  and  dismissal  of  clergymen  and 
servants  of  religion,  and  fixes  the  limits  of 
ilie  power  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.'     The 
Dew  proposal   was   accepted    by   the   two 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  forms  prescrib- 
ed for  changes  made  in  the  Constitution, 
was  sanctioned  by  the  K^ng,  and  thus  be- 
came the  constitutional  framework  of  the 
modem  law   of  the  State  and  Church  in 
Prussia. 

The  four  laws  were  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Deputies  on  the  20th  and  2l8t  of  March 
and  by  the  Upper  House  in  spite  of  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  delay  a  decision,  on  the  Ist 
of  May,  1873 ;   passing  each  House  by  a 
majority   of    two-thirds.     The    opposition, 
not  to  mention  the  men  of  the  Centre,  con- 
sisted of  some  politicians  who,  according  to 
the  American  or  Belgian  model,  preferred 
the  separation  of  the  State  from  the  Church, 
aad  of  a  number  of  old  Conservatives,  who, 
misled  by  the  Ultramontanes,  blindly  wish 
^  to  continue  the   former  policy.     They 
^ere  strengthened  in  their  attitude  by  the 
sympathies   shown   even  by  a  number   of 
Protestant  clergymen,  who  were  influenced 
by  the  Catholic  theory  of  the  clerical  ofiice. 
In  consequence  of  some  alterations  which 
had  been  made  in  the  drafts  in  the  Upper 
House,  they  had  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  HoQde  of  Deputies,  where  they  were  set- 
tled on  the  9th  of  May,  and  immediately 
afterwards  were  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor. 
On  tiie  15th  of  May  they  appeared  in  the 
collection  of  laws — ^four  landmarks  in  the 
development  of  ecclesiastical  policy  not  only 
for  Prussia,  but  for  all  Germany,  and  of  the 
highest  importance  for  all  future  time. 
,  Ine  new  legislation  does  not  profess  to 
include  regulations  concerning  all  possible 


points  of  contact  between  the  State  and  the 
Church.  Its  original  plan  was  more  com- 
prehensive, and  since  its  publication  it  has 
be^n  supplemented,  and  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented continually.  But  it  constitutes 
the  first  decisive  step  against  the  attacks  of 
Ultramontanism.  The  old  complaints  of 
persecution  against  the  Church  have  been 
since  scarcely  heard  of ;  it  is  the  Laws  of 
May  against  which  all  attacks  are  now  di- 
rected. It  is  perfectly  plain  that  they  do 
not  prevent  a  single  Catholic  in  Prussia  from 
fulfilling  his  religious  duties  as  strictly  as  his 
heart  may  desire.  The  laws,  as  now  estab- 
lished, leave  absolutely  free  and  untouched 
the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  the  proclama- 
tion of  its  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
within  the  domain  of  religion.  What  vexes 
th<>  Ultramontanes  belongs  to  a  different  do- 
main. It  is  not  even  the  earnestness  of  the 
Government — which  might  be  a  transitory 
party — but  the  resolution  which  the  country 
has  shown,  through  its  representatives,  to 
guard  its  right  to  be  master  in  its  own  house, 
and  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  frightened  by 
declamations,  ^threats,  and  senseless  cries. 
The  second  reason  why  the  Ultramontanes 
are  so  vexed  is,  that  Prussia  has  understood 
the  necessity,  and  acted  accordingly,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  still  able  to  act ;  for  they 
had  hoped  that  Prussia  would  wait  until  the 
Roman  network  was  spread  over  the  whole 
State.  This  hope  has  been  completely 
thwarted. 

The  Prussian  bishops  have  declared  in  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Ministry  that 
they  *  are  unable  to  co-operate  in  carrying 
the  Laws  of  May  into  effect,  because  they 
violate  the  rights  and  liberties  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  God.'  The  bishops  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  they  could  not  even  sub- 
mit to  those  enactments  of  the  new  laws 
which  are  recognised  by  the  Church  in 
other  countries  and  agreed  to  by  the  Pope, 
because  in  Prussia  they  have  been  framed 
in*  a  one-sided  manner.  From  this  last  de- 
claration it  is  evident  that,  in  the  resistance 
of  the  clergy  against  the  laws  of  the  State, 
we  have  not  a  contest  between  belief  and 
unbelief,  nor  merely  a  resistance  against  de- 
mands which  in  themselves  are  opposed  to 
the  Catholic  conscience.  For  that  which 
the  Pope  has  recognised  in  other  states,  as 
in  accordance  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Church,  cannot  surely  in  Prussia  be 
contrary  to  the  conscience  of  the  Church. 
The  object  evidently  is  to  combat  in  princi- 
ple the  sovereignty  of  State  legislation  as  op- 
posed to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church,  and 
that  too  even  where  this  legislation  does  not 
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touch  upon  the  inner  domain  of  the  Church ; 
or,  as  Prince  Bismarck  has  said  in  a  memo- 
rable speech,  '  it  is  the  ancient  contest  for 
power,  which  is  as  old  as  the  human  race  it- 
self, the  contest  for  power  between  King 
and  Priest,  the  contest  which  makes  up  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name 
of  those  conflicts  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Emperors,  which  were  brought  to  a  close 
when  the  last  representative  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Suabian  Emperors  died  on  the 
scaflold  under  the  axe  of  a  French  conque- 
ror, when  that  same  French  conqueror  was 
in  alliance  with  the  Pope.  The  Papacy  has 
at  all  times  been  a  political  power,  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  this  world  with  the 
greatest  determination  and  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, and  this  interference  it  has  made  its 
programme.  The  object  which  the  Papal 
power  has  uninterruptedly  kept  in  view, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  medieval  emperors 
was  near  its  realisation,  is  the  subjection  of 
the  secular  power  to  that  of  the  Church^ 

This  contest  for  power  is  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  every  other  political  con- 
test. The  object  is  to  defend  the  State  and 
to  fix  the  limits  between  the  dominion  of 
the  priest  and  the  king ;  and  these  limits 
must  be  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  existence  of  the  State,  for  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world  the  State  rules  and  has  the 
precedence. 

The  threat  which  the  bishops  held  out  in 
their  memorial  has  in  the  mean  time  come 
to  pass.  They  have  endeavoured  to  realise 
the  claim  of  the  Ultramontane  policy  in  all 
its  harshness,  and  to  check  the  carrying  of 
the  new  laws  into  effect  by  all  the  means  of 
passive  and  active  resistance.  They  cannot 
as  yet  boast  of  victory.  The  Laws  of  May 
have  everywhere  been  practically  applied ; 
three  eminent  princes  of  the  Church  are 
already  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  a  ju- 
dicial verdict,  and  proceedings  have  been 
commenced  against  Count  Ledochowski, 
Archbishop  of  Posen  and  Gnesen,  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  clerical  office. 

These  are  the  first  beginnings  of  an  ener- 
getic ecclesiastical  policy.  Further  compli- 
cations may  be  expected,  but  the  State  is 
continuing  its  preparations,  and,  what  is  of 
essential  importance,  alliances  will  not  be 
wanting.  For  it  has  recently  been  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  States  essentially  Catholic, 
that  the  limits  between  the  rights  of  the 
State  and  the  Church  can  only  be  settled  by 
maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  State  legisla- 
tion. The  legislature  in  Austria  has  just 
shown  its  determination  to  regulate  anew 
the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
throughout  the  empire  on  foundations  simi- 
lar to  those  laid  in  Prussia.     In  Italy  and 


Belgium,  the  opinions  against  the  misleading 
phrase  of  *  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State  *  are 
daily  spreading  more  widely.     It  is  bec^in- 
ning  to  be  more  and.  more  generally  under- 
stood,  that  what   is   going  on  in   Prussia 
is    a    contest   of  law   against   rebellion,  a 
contest  of  freedom  against  fanaticism.    The 
use  made  by   the    rope    of  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  adjudged  to  him  by  the  Vatican 
Council,  by  which  the  bishops  of  all  coun- 
tries are  subjected  more  than  ever  to  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  Roman  Curia,  proves 
that  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  all  States  to 
secure  the  unconditional  recognition  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  State   by  all  the 
means  which  the  laws  place  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Nor  let  us  think  that  England  can  remain 
a  passive  or — we  have  good  ground  for  using 
the  epithet — a  supercilious  spectator  of  the 
conflict  which  seems  fast  growing  into  a  re- 
ligious war.  The  saturnine  spirit  which 
despises  earnestness  may  sneer  at  our  Pn> 
testant  sympathy  with  Germany,  and  the 
undiscriminating  adherents  of  a  forrmda 
may  raise  timid  questionings  about  univer- 
sal toleration  ;  but  the  *  unerring  instinct' 
of  the  English  people  sympathises  as  warn- 
ly  ill  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  did  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  with  the  cause  of 
true  religious  liberty  in  Germany.  Such 
sympathy  is  at  once  a  debt  owing  from  nf 
to  the  land  of  Luther,  a  duty  taught  by  the 
experience  of  our  own  history,  and  a  princi- 
ple of  sound  policy  in  prospect  of  the  like 
war,  into  which  we  may  again  be  drawn 
sooner  than  we  expect.  To  judge  the  case 
between  Rome  and  Germany  simply  on  the 
abstiact  principle  of  religious  toleration,  is 
to  do  as  much  injustice  to  our  own  conduct 
in  the  past*  as  to  their  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  we  may  soon  know,  if  we  are  not 
already  feeling, 

*  Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  in- 
iquam.' 

The  vast  difference  between  freedom  o' 
conscience  in  religion  and  the  surrender  of 
the  common  safety  to  those  who,  in  the 
prostituted  name  of  that  freedom,  claim  to 
wield  over  the  national  mind  a  power  direct- 
ed by  a  foreign  universal  authority — this 
difference  was  clearly  seen  by  the  statesmen 
of  Elizabeth  and  even  by  the  Puritan  party 
in  her  Parliaments,  by  the  friends  of  free- 
dom who  forced  the  filrst  James  to  aid  the 
cause  of  his  Protestant  son-in-law  in  the  Pa- 
latinate, and  by  the  Dissenters  whom  the 
second  James  vainly  attempted  to  seduce 
from  the  common  cause  by  tne  specious  bait 
of  toleration. 

But   a  still  stronger  argument  may  be 
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drawn  from  the  history  of  England  while 
she  was  yet  a  Catholic  country,  loyally  ac- 
cepting the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
but  waging  perpetual  war  for  the  rightful 
aothority  of  the  State  against  the  attempts 
of  Rome  to  make  the  Church,  not  merely  an 
independent,  but  a  sovereign  power  within 
the  kingdom.     To  illustrate  this  fully  would 
be  to  trace  our  whole  ecclesiastical  history 
under  the  Plantagenets,  from   Henry  II/s 
conflict  with  Becket  and  the  enactment  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  down  to  the 
great  settlement  of  the  whole  principle  in- 
volved by  the  famous  Statute  of  ProBmunire 
under  Richard    11.     The   words   in   which 
Blackstone  sums  up  the  purport  of  that  Sta- 
tute might  be  taien  for  an  exact  description 
of  the  spirit  of  the  recent  Prussian  laws, 
only  that  the  latter  are  more  liberal  in  their 
conce^ions,  and  far  milder  in  their  penal- 
ties : — *  The  original  meaning  of  the  offence, 
which  we  call  prcemunire^  is  introducing  a 
foreign  power  into  this  land,  and  creating  an 
impmttwi  in  imperioy  by  paying  that  obe- 
dience to  Papal  process  which  constitution' 
ally  belonged  to  the  King  alone,  long  before 
the  Reformation   in   the   reign   of    Henry 
ymj    It  was   precisely  the   demand  for. 
'free  intercourse  with  Rome,'  on  which  the 
Ultramontane  resistance  in  Germany  turns, 
that  then  ret^eived  its  deathblow  in  Catholic 
En jf land ;  and  the  Catholic  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Worship  in  Bavaria  did  but  re-echo  the 
whole  spirit  of  English  statesmanship  in  Ca- 
tholic tunes,  in  the  words  we  have  quoted 
above,  *  Xo  State  can  exist  with  two  govern- 
ments, one   of  which  declares  that   to  be 
wrong  which  the  other  commands.' 

Let  it  be  remembered,  especially  by  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists,  that  the  practical  ques- 
tion now  agitating  Germany  has  simply  no- 
thing tx)  do  (unless  in  its  remoter  conse- 
^ioences)  with  the  abstract  principle  of  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  a  voluntary  Church. 
The  Qudisputed  condition  on  which  the  Ca- 
tiiolic  Church,  like  every  other  recognised 
Communion,  exists  in  Germany,  is  its  con- 
nection with  the  State.  The  Catholic 
priests  are,  like  the  Protestant  ministers,  the 
servants  of  the  State  Government,  which  se- 
cures them  their  salaries,  protects  them  in 
their  duties,  and  gives  validity  to  their  func- 
tions in  all  that  affects  the  social  status  of 
their  own  followers.  They  have  never  pro- 
po^d  to  give  up  the  advantages  of  this  po- 
sition ;  but  they  claim  to  use  them,  when- 
«^er  they  please,  or  whenever  they  are  bid- 
den by  their  foreign  master,  against  the 
power  which  protects  and  supports  them. 
The  restraints  now  put  upon  their  contuma- 
cy arc  almost  exactly  the  conditions  to 
which  the  Protestants  have   already   been 


long  subject.  Neither  community  has 
shown  any  general  disposition  to  proclaim 
the  complete  independence  of  Church  and 
State  in  theory,  much  less  to  accept  its  con- 
sequences in  practice.  In  the  language  of 
Rome,  especially,  the  formula  of  *  A  free 
Church  in  a  free  State '  has  no  meaning, 
save  that  of  the  grossest  mockery.  Spiri- 
tual independence,  impartial  toleration,  equa- 
lity of  Churches  before  the  law,  are  ideas 
utterly  alien  to  the  real  claims  of  self-styled 
Catholics,  as  their  very  name  implies,  and  as 
we  ourselves  are  now  learning  by  sad  expe- 
rience and  bitter  disappointment. 

Oiir  Protestant  forefathers  had  too  fresh 
an  experience  of  the  yoke  which  they  had 
cast  off,  too  keen  an  apprehension  of  the  im- 
minent danger  of  being  brought  again  into 
bondage,  not  to  follow  the  law,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  society,  that  the  common 
security  must  be  preferred  even  to  liberty, 
much  more  to  a  liberty  claimed  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  worst  despotism  that  ever  bound 
and  crushed,  not  only  the  bodies,  but  the 
minds  and  8ouls  of  men.  Not  till  that  se 
curity  was  firmly  established  did  our  more 
immediate  fathers  judge  that  they  could 
safely  apply  the  principle  of  universal  tole- 
ration, and  even  then  only  with  the  full  re- 
solution to  meet  any  new  attempt  to  violate 
the  implied  compact — ^that  all  the  tolerated 
religions  should  keep  within  their  own  pro- 
vince— with  the  more  vigorous  repression 
deser\ed  by  the  abuse  of  freedom.  How 
soon  we  may  be  forced  to  exercise  that  re- 
pression, is  one  of  the  most  anxious  ques- 
tions looming  on  our  political  horizon  ;  and 
when  ourselves  drawn  into  the  conflict,  we 
may  learn  the  true  meaning  that  it  bears  in 
Germany.  We  may  then  find  that  the 
warning — *  Proximus  ardet  Ucalcgon' — 
showed  truer  wisdom  than  that  pride  in  our 
own  superior  knowledge  of  the  law  of  religi- 
ous freedom,  which  loots  down  on  our  neigh- 
bour's struggling  bark  in  the  selfish  spirit, 
*  Suave  mari  magno,'  or  criticises  too  severe- 
ly the  efforts  put  f(»rth  to  save  her  from  be- 
ing drawn  back  into  the  vortex  she  has  escap- 
ed. '  Civil  and  religious  liberty  all  the 
world  over,'  is  a  sound  cry,  so  long  as  the  li- 
berty claimed  is  religious  only,  and  liberty 
indeed  ;  but  the  first  duty  of  the  State  is  to 
uphold  civil  liberty, — the  freedom  of  com- 
mon action  for  the  good  of  all — against  the 
encroachments  of  every  society  that  attacks 
it,  even  under  the  prostituted  name  of  the 
Church  or  the  abused  rights  of  conscience. 
The  question,  whether  each  particular  mea- 
sure of  the  Prussian  statesmen  or  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  of  Germany  is  altogether  de- 
fensible, sinks  into  insignificance  in  compa- 
rison with  the  cause  which  they  are  main- 
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tuning;  and  in  that  canse  they  will  receive, 
as  they  deserve,  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
England. 


Abt.  II. — 1.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Surrey  at  his  Pri- 
mary Visitation  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber ^  1840,  by  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey.     Second  Edition. 

2.  Subsequent  charges  to  the  same.  By  the 
same.  For  the  years  1841, 1842,  1843, 
1844. 

3.  A  Charge  and  Sermon  at  the  Ordination 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral^  Oxford, 
December,  1845.'  By  Samuel  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford.     Fourth  Edition. 

4.  Charges  delivered  at  the  Triennial  Visita- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  Oxford,  in  1848, 
1851, 1854, 1857, 1860, 1863, 1866, 1869. 

6.  Addresses  to  the  Candidates  for  Ordina- 
tion. By  Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Fifth  Edition.     1867. 

6.  Six  sermons  preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  By  the  same.  Second 
Edition. 

7.  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  By  the  same.  Second  Series, 
1847-1862  ;  Third  Series,  1863-1870. 

8.  Essays  Contributed  to  the  *  Quarterly 
Review,^  By  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce. 
8vo.     1874. 

It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  speak  of  the 
wonderful  versatility  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
"Winchester,  taken  from  us  with  such  a 
strange  suddenness  on  the  19th  of  last  July; 
to  count  up  the  movements  in  which  he 
shared,  the  causes  he  had  advocated,  the  va- 
ried scenes  and  societies  in  which  he  had 
been  the  most  striking  and  familiar  figure. 
But  it  has  become  a  commonplace  only  be-, 
cause  it  was  so  true,  because,  of  all  the  men 
who  were  in  full  life  and  action  one  short 
year  ago,  there  was  not  one  whose  with- 
drawal would  leave  so  many  gaps  unstop- 
•ped,  or  whose  presence  would  be  missed  in 
so  many  contrasted  quarters.  An  unrivalled 
diocesan  administrator,  a  prominent  Parlia- 
mentary debater,  the  life  of  Convoca- 
tion, the  adviser  on  all  Church  questions 
whether  home  or  colonial,  a  preacher  ever 
listened  to  with  pleasure,  a  consummate 
platform  speaker,  an  active  member  of  all 
sorts  of  associations,  scientific,  literary,  or 
merely  social, — it  may  seem  strange  that  we 
have  yet  to  name  another  kind  of  sphere 
within  which  his  activity  ^as  felt  and  where 
his  assistance  will  be  missed, — we  mean  the 
pages  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review.'     The  pre- 


sent Premier,  himself  a  brilliant  speaker  and 
a  sparkling  writer,  not  long  ago  described 
the  critics  as  the  men  who  have  failed.  Bi- 
shop Wilberforce  can  hardly  be  included 
among  those  who  have  failed,  and  yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  other  activities  he  played 
also  the  part  of  a  critic  and  a  reviewer;  and 
the  *  Quarterly  Review '  has  to  mourn  a  fre- 
quent and  p^ular  contributor. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  these  hitherto 
anonymous  results  of  his  ceaseless  activity 
are  given  to  the  world  in  a  separate  form; 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss,  meanwhile,  to  re- 
mark that  in  this  department,  also,  the  Bi- 
shop's peculiar  characteristics,  and  versatili- 
ty of  interest,  again  crop  out  A  passionate 
naturalist,  his  first  contribution  to  our  pages 
(1849)  was  an  article  on  Mr.  Knox's  *Orni- 
thologieal  Rambles  in  Sussex.'  Here  the 
Bishop  was  at  once  on  his  own  subject  and 
upon  his  own  ground;  and  it  is  with  a 
touch  of  melancholy  interest  that  we  men- 
tion that  in  his  last  contribution  of  all  he 
comes  back  to  the  same  subject  and  the 
same  author,  and  that  only  three  months  be- 
fore his  decease  he  appears  as  the  reviewer 
of  Mr.  Knox's  *  Autumns  on  the  Spey.' 
Still  it  was  not  until  many  years  after  1849 
that  he  began  to  write  regularly  in  *  The 
Quarterly.'  From  1849  to  1860  was  the 
period  of  his  most  engrossing  labours  in  his 
diocese  of  Oxford.  And  when  in  1860  he 
resumed  his  pen,  it  was  still  a  natural  histo- 
ry subject  Q)arwin's  *  Origin  of  Species') 
which  drew  nim  forth ;  and  though  he  picfa 
the  ailment  to  pieces  with  remorseless  mi- 
nuteness, still  he  pays  a  glowing  tribute  of 
admiration  to  its  charm  of  style  and  close- 
ness of  observation.  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
friends  are  fond  of  fixing  this  date  (1860) 
as  that  to  which  may  be  assigned  the  com- 
pletion of  his  task  of  bringing  the  dioc^e 
of  Oxford  into  perfect  ^nd  hannonious* 
working  order.  If  this  be  so,  it  synchro- 
nises curiously  with  the  commencement  of 
what  now  forms  a  not  unimportant  and  cer- 
tainly very  interesting  series  of  essays ;  for, 
from  the  year  1860,  so  long  as  he  remained 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  one  year  only  passed  in 
which  he  did  not  appear  at  least  once,  and 
often  twice,  in  our  pages.  The  subjects  are 
singularly  varied.  Controversy,  of  course, 
fills  no  small  space.  We  have  the  some- 
what famous  article  on  *  Essays  and  Re- 
views,' which  appeared  in  1861  ;  and  that 
on  the  replies,  especially  *  Aids  to  Faith,'  in 
1862  ;  while  the  article  on  Newman's  *  Apo- 
logia '  follows  in  1864.     There  is  a  very  cle- 


*  It  was  in  1859  that  addresses  of  confidenoe 
were  presented  to  the  Bishop,  signed  by  upwards 
of  500  clergy. 
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ver  plea  for  the  relaxation  of  Clerical  Sub- 
scription in  1865,  which  reads  almost  like  a 
repetition  and  expansion  of  his  very  first  im- 
portant speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that, 
namely,  of  May  1 6,  1 846,  on  the  Religious 
Opinions  Relief  Bill.  The  biographical  ar- 
ticle (1863)  on  Bishops  Blomfield,  Stanley, 
and  Wilson  of  Calcutta,  is  now,  perhaps, 
mainly  interesting  from  the  unconscious  re- 
velation of  his  own  ideal  of  what  a  bishop 
shoald  be,  which  keeps  coming  out  in  his 
criticisms.  Then,  in  1865,  we  find  him 
going  abroad  for  a  subject;  and  in  *TJe 
Galilean  Church '  he  reviews  *  Le  Maudit,' 
and  the  rest  of  the  series,  taking  special 
care  to  draw  the  moral  as  to  the  hidden 
breaches  which  underlie  the  well-smoothed 
outer  surface  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     In 

1867  he  contributed  a  useful  paper  on  *  The 
Chnrch  and  her  Curates,'  closely  packed 
with  facts  and  figures   clearly  stated.     In 

1868  be  reviewed  the  current  volume  of  his 
old  friend  Dean  Hook's  *  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
Wops  of  Canterbury.*  In  1 869  he  review- 
ed &  John  Coleridge's  *Life  of  Keble,'  in- 
dicating clearly,  yet  kindly,  its  deficiencies. 
Bot  besides  these,  his  interest  in  the  Mis- 
sioDary  Church  had  shown  itself  in  an  arti- 
cle on  Hawaii,  in  1862  ;  and  Royal  Author- 
ship had  twice  found  a  fitting  reviewer 
(1867  and  1868)  in  the  Bishop  in  whose 
aiocese  stands  the  royal  residence  of  Wind- 
sor. With  1869  came  the  translation  to 
Winchester,  and  there  was  no  more  time  for 
^ing.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he 
again  took  up  his  pen ;  this  time  on  a  sub- 
ject of,  to  him,  hereditary  interest — the 
East  African  Slave  Trade ;  and  then,  finally, 
as  we  said  above,  the  series  closes  with  a  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Knox  and  natural  history.  Tak- 
en altogether,  it  is  a  thoroughly  interesting 
series;  and  a  consecutive  perusal  of  those 
articles  which  touch  upon  Church  questions, 
npon  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  the  like,  will 
give  a  very  good  representation,  not  only  of 
the  Bishop's  views,  but  of  his  tone  and  way 
of  looking  at  things.  We  have  been  espe- 
ciaUy  struck  with  this  as  we  have  gone 
through  them  lately.  Bishop  Wilberforce 
^as,  in  fact,  whatever  may  have  been  said 
about  him,  one  of  the  most  outspoken  of 
roen.  Yet  in  these  papers,  set  free  from  the 
least  atom  of  ofiicial  responsibility,  he  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  uttered  himself  with 
something  more  than  his  usual  unreserve. 
But  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  from  our 
own  individual  interest  in  the  late  Bishop  to 
his  more  public  career. 

Of  thia  it  is  obvious  that  within  our  ne- 
<^^S8ary  limits  we  can  offer  only  the  merest 
SKetch.  His  life  has  yet  to  be  written ;  and 
whenever  it  is  written  it  will  present  some 


peculiar  difficulties.  The  lives  of  most  men 
divide  themselves,  so  to  say,  chronological- 
ly. There  is  a  certain  dominant  sequence 
and  developn^tjnt  about  themselves,  or  their 
work,  or  both.  There  is  a  natund  unfold- 
ing, and  a  writer  of  competent  skill  can 
carry  you  on,  completing  each  portion  of  his 
work  as  he  goes.  With  Bishop  Wilber- 
force's  life  there  is  a  diflereuce.  Of  course 
there  is  much  of  this  kind  in  his  case  too, 
and  you  may  arrange  his  career  in  definite 
periods ;  though,  as  regards  himself  and  his 
views,  such  as  he  was  when  he  entered  upon 
his  episcopate,  such  he  remained  until  the 
afternoon  of  that  fatal  fall  upon  the  Surrey 
hills.  But  with  him  this  kind  of  division  is 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  what  you  may 
describe  as  the  several  parallel  planes  upon 
which  his  life  was  simultaneously  moving. 
There  is,  of  course,  his  outward  and  visible 
work  as  a  diocesan  administrator,  in  which  it 
would  be  quite  natural  for  anyone  to  consi- 
der that  we  have  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  man.  But  look  into  his 
correspondence,  and  you  begin  to  doubt  it. 
Underneath  all  that  startling  diocesan  acti- 
vity, its  stir  and  bustle,  his  strange  ubiqui- 
tousness,  and  the  way  in  which  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  infinite  details  into  which  he 
had  to  plunge  first  with  one  and  then  with 
another  of  those  who  had  to  seek  him, — 
underneath  all  this  you  find  him,  for  months 
and  years  together,  deep  not  in  one  or  two 
only,  but  in  many  totally  contrasted  lines  of 
thought  and  energy.  Great  as  Bishop 
Wilberforce  was  as  a  bishop,  we  are  satisfied 
that  he  would  have  shone  still  more  as  a 
secnlar  politician,  and  in  all  the  difficult 
work  of  causing  many  men  and  many  minds 
to  concur  almost  against  their  will  in  a 
common  policy.  It  was  his  'calling'  to  be 
a  bishop,  and  he  set  himself  to  be  one  ac- 
cording to  the  ideal  which-  he  conceived  of 
what  a  bishop  ought  to  be.  How  lofty  that 
ideal  was  is  known  to  all  who  care  to  know 
anything.  How  unsparingly  he  worked  to 
realise  that  ideal  is  patent  to  all  the  world. 
But  nature  made  him  for  a  politician  as 
well,  and  statesmen  sought  his  aid.  Nature 
made  him  for  a  counsellor  to  others.  Na- 
ture made  him  also  the  most  genial  of  com- 
panions, and  with  a  boundless  curiosity — we 
really  know  no  other  word  to  use — to  get  to 
see  and  know  everybody  and  everything 
which  could  set  up  the  least  claim  to  be 
considered  worth  seeing  or  knowing.  Thus, 
the  moment  you  look  into  his  correspon- 
dence, you  find  him  living  other  lives  than 
that  with  which  his  name  is  most  associat- 
ed. A  biographer  to  do  him  justice  would 
have  to  bring  out  much  of  the  inner  politi- 
cal history  of  the  time,  and  show  what  Bi- 
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shop  Wilberforce  was  to  more  than  one 
statesman  of  the  present  generation, — a  de- 
partment of  his  life  which  cannot  be  fully 
written  for  many  years  to  conje.  Then,  as 
time  went  on,  he  became  the  referee  of  al- 
most all  the  colonial  bishops  who  were  at  all 
of  his  way  of  thinking;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  members  of  the  home  episco- 
pate soon  got  into  the  way  of  consulting, 
upon  all  matters  of  questions,  one  who 
seemed  to  have  time  and  thought  and  coun- 
sel at  everybody's  service.  In  fact,  viewed 
merely  as  a  bishop,  one  has  to  regard  him 
in  the  threefold  aspect  of  a  diocesan,  an  An- 
glican, and  lastly  as  a  Pan-Anglican  bishop. 
One  of  his  earliest  works  was  a  history  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  was  a  sense  in 
which  his  episcopate  extended  over  England 
at  large.  There  was  also  a  very  real  sense 
in  which  it  was  felt  wherever  English  bi- 
shops rule  or  wherever  the  English  Church 
exists.  He  was  Pan- Anglican  as  well  as  An- 
glican, and  when  he  fell  threads  were  snap- 
ped which  reached  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  But,  besides  all  this,  a  true  biogra- 
phy would  have  to  give  some  picture  of  him 
also  as  the  man  of  society,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  the  word  is 
commonly  used.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
lately  to  call  him  the  *  Bishop  of  Society,' 
and  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in 
the  appellation.  But  all  society,  and  not 
merely  what  is  technically  called  *  society,' 
was  within  his  sphere ;  and  it  would  be  a 
curious  thing  to  set  down  a  list  of  the  va- 
rious notabilities  of  the  many  worlds  of 
London  life  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting,  and  with  whom  he  delighted  to 
hold  his  own.  Men,  too,  these  were,  who  in 
many  cases  would  not  have  the  smallest 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  special  vocation, 
and  who,  because  they  found  him  capable  of 
underetanding  them  and  of  sympathising 
with  them  in  their  specialties,  were  quite 
unable  lo  comprehend  how  he  could  be  the 
man  he  was  in  his  diocese  and  among  his 
clergy.  We.have  remarked  this  especially  in 
the  case  of  scientific  men  of  a  sceptical  turn 
of  mind.  The  fact  is,  that,  while  Bishop 
Wilberforce  realised  to  the  full  the  superna- 
tural element  alike  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
and  of  common  life,  he  was  also  the  most 
intensely  human  of  any  man  of  our  time,  or 
perhaps  of  any  time.  The  phrase  is  awk- 
ward, yet  we  do  not  know  how  to  mend  it. 
No  doubt  it  was  to  this  large,  thorough,  ex- 
pansive humanness  of  character  that  he  owed 
much  of  his  widely-reaching  influence.  It 
pervaded  his  whole  character,  alike  in  the  re- 
ligion of  feeling  and  in  that  of  the  intellect. 
As  to  feeling,  it  came  out  in  the  vehemence  of 


his  easily-roused  sympathy,  his  utterly  un- 
controllable sense  of  humour,  and  the  very 
excess  of  his  demonstrativeness  in  matters 
of  emotion.     It  came  out,  too,  in  his  exact- 
ingness  of  answering   demonstration  from 
others.     Some  of  the  few  mistakes  which 
he  made  in  his  judgments  of  other  men 
were  due  to  this.     Unrestrained  in  his  own 
manifestations  of  feeling,  he  positively  crav- 
ed for  a  similar  eftusiveness  from  those  who 
were  about  him,  lived  with  him,  worked 
with  him.     He  could  scarcely  understand, 
he^could  hardly  feel  sure  of,  the  existence 
of    a   hearty    loyalty    which    spoke    only 
through  silent  steady  work.     This  thorouffh 
humanness  came  out  also  in  matters  of  the 
intellectual  judgment,  and  in  all  his  conduct 
as  to  the  ventures  which  had  to  be  made  in 
Church    work     and     religious     enterprise. 
Thorough  as  was  his  faith  in  the  divine  as- 
pect of  all  such  enterprises,  he   never  lost 
sight  of  the  human  means,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  had  to  be  worked 
out.     If  the  true  definition  of  fanaticism  be 
a  one-sided  regard  of  the  spiritual  to  the  ex- 
clusion  of   the   natural   conditions   of   its 
working  among  men,  then  Bishop  "Wilber- 
force* was  the  least  fanatical  of  Christiana. 
In  his  regard  of  the  ends  in  view  he  nevff 
lost  sight  of  the  necessary  means.     Rather, 
he  was  so  keenly  alive  to  them,  and  made 
such  abundant  use  of  all  human  agencies, 
that  he  threw  himself  open  to  the  charge,  so 
freely   brought  against  him   by  superficial 
observers,  of  time-serving  and  management 
That  he  erred  occasionally  no  one  will  dis- 
pute ;  but  assuredly  the  truer  view  of  his 
character  is  that  which  we  have  given  above. 
Where  a  venture  had  to  be  made,  and  it  was 
clearly  right  to  run  a  risk,  no  man  was  ever 
more  ready  to  exercise  a  prudent  rashness 
than  Bishop  Wilberforce.     Men  who  knew 
him  chiefly  on  this  side  of  his  character  said 
of  him  that  his  chief  fault   v^as  excess  of 
imagination.     Yet,  looking  back  across  his 
career  it  is  remarkable  how  few  things  which 
he  embarked  in  have  been  failures.     But  it 
is  time  that  we  should  turn  to  such  an  out- 
line of  his  manifold  career  as  our  space  per- 
mits. 

Of  his  earlier  life  we  can  only  speak 
briefly.  His  education  was  private;  and 
though  his  degree  at  Oxford  was  distin- 
guished, he  did  not  stay  up  at  the  Universi- 
ty, as  many  men  do,  but  was  ordained  dea- 
con as  soon  as  he  was  three- and-tw^enty,  be- 
coming assistant-curate  of  Checkendon,  a 
country  parish  near  Henley-on-Thames,  in 
1828.  In  1830  he  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  1839 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Surrey ;  in  1 840 
Canon  of  Winchester  Cathedral ;  and  late  in 
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the  same  year  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Alveretoke,  near  Goeport  His  patron  in 
each  case  was  the  Bishop  of  "Winchester 
(Sumner),  who  in  earlier  life  had  been  ma- 
terially befriended  by  our  Bishop's  distin- 
guished father,  William  Wilberforce,  and 
who  DOW  sun  ives  him  at  the  great  age  of 
eiffhtv-four. 

In  1828  he  had  married  Emily,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Sargent,  of  Lavington  House, 
Pet  worth;  but  his  married  life  was  compa- 
ratively short,  Mrs.  Wilberforce  dying  in  the 
Close,  Winchester,  in  1841,  just  before  the 
removal  to  Alverstoke.     It  may  not  unrea- 
sonably be  conjectured  that  his  loss  was  his 
country's  and  his  Church's  gain,  and  that  the 
unresting  energy  with    which   he   devoted 
himself  to  public  duties  might  have  been 
somewhat  moderated  had  his  private  life 
heen  otherwise  ordered.     As  an  undergra- 
duate at  Oxford  Samuel  Wilberforce  had 
been  a  pronounced  Liberal,  and  had   not 
failed  to  show  it.     From  the  first  he  was  a 
striking  speaker,    and  had   been  carefully 
trained  by  his  eloquent  father,  just  as  his  fa- 
ther's friend,  William  Pitt,  owed  so  much 
to  his  early  paternal  training.     He  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Union  Society  ; 
and,  as  the  *  Macraillan '  of  last  October  has 
remmded  the  world,  he  spoke  in  approval  of 
the  dethronement   of    Charles   L,    though 
there  was  a  majority  of  two  to  one  the  other 
w.    He  supported  the  motion,  again  in 
the  minority,  that  John  Hampden  deserved 
his  country's  gratitude ;  and  he  spoke  against 
the  then    existing*    system    of    Parliamen- 
tary horough  patronage.     It  is  interesting  to 
see  how,  though  then  usoally  in  a  minority, 
the  views  with  which  he  set  out  have  come 
to  be  generally  adopted.     The  same  may  be 
Sttdof  much  that  he  took  in  hand  and  ad- 
vocated in  his  subsequent  career.     It  is  cu- 
rioftg  also  to  recall  how,  at  that  early  date — 
'^e  are  speaking  of  the  years  1824,  1825 — 
^hen  he  was  barely  twenty  years  of  age, 
Mr.  S.  Wilberforce's  youthful  oratory — and 
ID  appearance  he  was  even  more  youthful 
than  his  years — had  all  the  roundness  and 
fulness  which  marked  the  structure  of  the 
Bishop's  sentences  to  the  last.     It  is  also 
^orth  remembering  here,  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Debating  Club  in  London  described 
ia  John  Stuart  Mill's  *  Autobiography.' 

It  was  when  he  became  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey,  and  also  Canon  of  Winchester,  that 
pe  hegan  to  be  a  personage,  and  of  spread- 
ing influence  in  the  Church.  At  this  time 
he  was  also  Rector  of  Alverstoke,  having 
l>een  appointed  late  in  1840,  but  he  did  not 
^ide  there  until  after  his  wife's  decease  in 
the  early  part  of  1 841.  Into  the  two  works 
—those,  namely,  of  his  parish  and  of  his 


archdeaconry — he  threw  himself  with  all  his 
force.  As  to  the  former,  Alverstoke  was  a 
large  and  important  cure,  with  a  small  pa- 
rish church,  one  district  church,  and  a  cha- 
pel without  legal  cure  of  souls,  and  this  for 
the  whole  wide  parish,  which  included  the 
town  of  Gosport.  Moreover,  the  Church 
had  appeared  in  some  very  unfavourable  as- 
pects, while  no  long  time  before.  Dissent 
had  been  very  favourably  represented  by 
Dr.  Bogue,  who  not  only  exercised  influence 
in  his  own  place  of  worship  at  Gosport, 
but  kept  up  a  kind  of  missionaiy  college  for 
persons  preparing  for  the  Dissenting  minis- 
try, and  employed  them  in  preaching  in  the 
outlying  portions  of  Alverstoke  parish.  In 
such  a  sphere  as  this^  Mr.  S.  Wilberforce's 
vigour,  eloquence,  prestige,  and  piety  told 
immediately.  The  whole  neighbourhood, 
with  its  important  centres,  such  as  Ports- 
mouth garrison  and  Portsea  dockyard,  and 
all  the  clergy  round,  were  stirred.  Alver- 
stoke church  was  crowded,  especially  in  the 
afternoon,  when  persons  from  a  distance 
could  reach  it,  and  Samuel  Wilberforce  pro- 
bably never  preached  better  sermons  than 
those  which  he  poured  forth  under  the  com- 
bined influences,  arising  first  from  feeling 
himself  the  rector  of  an  important  parish 
and  the  centre  of  life  to  a  teeming  neigh- 
bourhood, and  then  also  from  the  deeper 
personal  trial  so  recently  gone  through  in 
the  decease  of  the  wife  whom  he  had  loved 
almost  from  his  boyhood,  and  whom  he  had 
cherished  during  the  bright  years  of  his  life 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  During  those  few 
years  at  Alverstoke  the  churches  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, Elson,  and  St  Matthew's,  Gosport,  and 
the  national  schools  of  the  parish,  were  built 
through  his  exertions.  He  promoted  the 
formation,  by  the  aid  of  Bray's  associates, 
of  a  clerical  library  at  Portsea.  Candidates 
came  and  resided  with  him  or  his  curates, 
preparing  for  holy  orders,  and  taking  part  in 
the  working  of  the  parish.  Soon  after  he 
became  rector,  Mr.  R.  C.  Trench,  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  joined  him  as  curate,  hav- 
ing given  up  his  incumbency  of  Curdri<lge, 
Hants,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
son  whom  he  has  commemorated  in  his  vol- 
ume of  elegiac  poems.  In  concert  with  Mr. 
Trench,  Mr.  Wilberforce  drew  up  a  course 
of  instruction  for  confirmation  candidates, 
which,  though  never  printed,  has  had  a  large 
manuscript  circulation.  One  more  incident 
connected  with  Alverstoke.  W^hen  the 
44th  Regiment  was  cut  to  pieces  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  received  new  colours  on  liaslar 
Common,  it  was  Mr.  Wilberforce  who  con- 
secrated them,  and  addressed  the  regiment 
on  the  occasion.  The  old  colours,  saved  by 
a  survivor,  still  hang  in  Alverstoke  church, 
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over  a  monument  whereon  the  tragic  suffer- 
ings of  the  regiment  are  recorded  in  an  in- 
scription from  Mr.  Wilberforce^s  pen.* 

But  before  he  went  to  Alverstoke  he  had 
made  his  mark  as  a  preacher,  in  the  Univer- 
sity pulpit  at  Oxford.     It  is  to  be  specially 
remembered  that  this  was  not  until  after 
John  Henry  Newman's  matchless  style  and 
ceaseless  preaching  had  raised  the  standard 
of  University  sermons.     Yet,  for  all  that, 
Mr.  S.  Wilberforce's  sermons  broke  upon 
young  Oxford  in  1837  and  1838  as  a  new 
and  distinct  power.     You   may  hear  men 
speak  of  them  still,  of  their  force  and  fervour, 
of  the  hold  they  took  of  the  moral  sense  of 
their  hearers,  and  of  their  unrivalled  delive- 
ry.    To  us,  reading  them  again,  after  long 
years,  their  solemn  warning  tone  reminds  us 
of  some  of  those  fervid  appeals  which  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  kept  pouring  forth  when,  after  the 
*  Essays  and  Reviews '  alarm,  he  preached  so 
constantly  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
University,   in   the   years   1860-1862.     In 
fact,  nothing  is  so  noticeable  about  Bishop 
Wilberforce   as    the    singular    identity   in 
views,  in  principles,  and  in  modes  of  enforc- 
ing them,  which  marked  him  through  his 
whole  public  life.     Such  as  he  was  in  1837, 
such  he  remained  in  1873.     His  very  first 
charges  as  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  involve  all 
the  leading  topics  and  features  with  which 
the  world  afterwards  became  so  familiar  in 
the  subsequent  charges  of  the    Bishop  of 
Oxford.     Thus,  in  1842,  we  find  him  urging 
that  the  whole  area  of  a  church  is  *  common 
to  all  the  inhabitants '  of  a  parish  ;  that  the 
barrier  between  rich  and  poor,  caused  by 
the  pew-system,  is  *  one  of  the  greatest  ag- 
gravations '  of  the  increasing  *  separation  of 
classes,' — then,  as  ever  afterwards,  one  of 
his  foremost  topics,—  and  asseiting  that  *  we 
must  open  our  closed  pews  and  give  back 
the  poor  their  rights.'     Pages,    not   para- 
graphs, might   be   cut  out  of   these  early 
charges,  and  assigned  without  fear  of  detec- 
tion to  any  date  whatever  down  to  the  Very 
latest  year  of  his  episcopate.     We  read  the 
same  exhortations  to  the  *  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal intercourse '  among  the  clergy ;  the 
same  appeals  to  the  laity,  churchwardens  es- 
pecially,  to  take  >  their  share    of    Church 
work ;  the  same  warnings  *  neither  to  ape 

*  To  the  last  the  Bisbop  retained  his  affection 
for  Alverstoke  and  its  people,  and  often  visited  it. 
When  the  chancel  was  restored  by  bis  successor, 
Mr.  T.  Walpole,  he  laid  the  first  stone.  When 
he  became  Bishop  of  Winchester  be  held  an 
ordination  there  in  September,  1872.  His  old 
parishioners  never  lost  their  grateful  sense  of 
uiB  ministrations,  and  the  east  window  of  tlie 
cbancel  is  about  to  be  filled  with  painted  glass 
as  a  memorial  of  him. 


the  formalities  of  Rome,  nor  diminish  one 
jot  of  our  firm  belief  in  the  true  grace  of 
Christ's  holy  sacraments ; '  while  as  to  dis- 
cipline he  asserts,  with  uncommon  eam^ 
ness,  that  *  a  Church  without  discipline  is  a 
new  and  fearful  experiment'  In  view  of  that 
which  was  occupying  his  latest  thoughts,  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  South  London,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  him  enlarging  in  another 
of  these  thirty-year-old  charges  on  the  spiri- 
tual needs  arising  from  the  (even  then)  pro- 
digious increase  in  the  poor  population  of 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  The  archi- 
diaconate  w^  with  Archdeacon  AVilberforce 
no  mere  position  of  distinction,  but  a  real 
work  into  which  he  threw  himself  with  his 
whole  force.  The  Alverstoke  life  and  the 
arch idiacon ate  of  Surrey  were  on  a  sraaller 
scale  a  rehearsal  of  the  part  which  he  play- 
ed in  the  early  years  of  the  Oxford  episco- 
pate.* 

Meanwhile  he  was  already  known  at 
Court.  In  1 840  he  had  become  Chaplain  to 
Prince  Albert.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
Sub-Almoner  to  the  Queen,  the  same  year  in 
which  he  became  Dean  of  Westminster.  He 
was  already  marked  out  for  high  preferment 
Then,  on  the  14th  October,  1845,  came  the 
offer  through  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  of  the  bishopric  of  Oxford.  It 
was  a  time  of  the  utmost  excitement.  Net- 
er  in  modem  times,  either  before  or  since, 
has  the  ecclesiastical  world  been  in  such  a 
state  of  wild  commotion.  It  was  only  in 
February  of  that  year  th^t  *  Ward's  Ideal ' 
had  been  condemned  by  a  majority  of  391 
out  of  777  votes  in  the  Oxford  Convocation ; 
Mr.  (now  Archdeacon)  Denison  characteris- 
tically recording  his  protest  against  the  whole 
proceeding ;  after  which  Mr.  Ward  was  de- 
prived of  his  degrees  by.  the  smaller  majori- 
ty of  38.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Pusey,  and 
Dr.  Hook  were  among  those  who  sided  with 
Mr.  Ward.  Dean  Wilberforce  voted  against 
him.  This,  we  say,  was  in  February.  In 
April  the  country  was  in  a  flame  about  Sir  R. 
Peel's  grant  of  30,000/.  a-year  to  Maynooth, 
besides  the  immediate  outlay  for  adapting 
the  College  buildings  to  the  requirements  of 
five  hundred  students.  In  June  came  the 
condemnation,  by  Sir  H.  Jenner  Fust,  cf  Mr. 
Oakeley,  of  Margaret  Chapel,  for  claiming 
to  hold  the  same  tenets  as  Mr.  Ward.  In 
October — the  8th — was  written  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  J.  H.  Newman's  letter  announcing  his 
intended  secession.     People  really  believed 

*  This  is  true  even  down  to  details.  So  early 
as  the  second  year  of  his  arcbidiaconate  he  could 
say  that  tbere  were  but  a  few  parishes  which  he 
bad  yet  to  visit ;  and  this,  be  it  observed,  concur- 
rently witb  his  vigorous  and  snocessful  parochial 
work  at  Alverstoke. 
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that  Oxford  and  the  Church   of   England 
were  reeling  Romewards  ;  and  then,  Novem- 
ber 1,  during  the  interval  between  the  Bi- 
shop^s  nomination  and  his  consecration,  Mr. 
Newman  and  Mr.  Oakeley  were  together  re- 
ceived in  the  Roman  communion,   in  the 
chapel  of  Oscott,  by  Dr.  Wiseman.     There 
must  be  many  of  those  under  whose  eyes  these 
lines  will  fall,  who  will  be  glad  to  be  re- 
minded that  this  was  the  juncture  at  which 
the  greatest  bishop  of  the  modern  Church 
of  England  was   called  to  his  life's  work. 
Men  under  fifty  will  for  the  most  part  re- 
quire to  have  it  pointed  out  to  them.     But 
in  any  account,  however  brief,  of  Bishop 
"Wilberforce's  career,  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  bring  this  strongly  into  view.     It  is 
the  exact  standing-point   from   which   his 
whole  ecclesiastical  career  and|^influence  on 
relirious  schools  is  to  be  seen  in  its  best 
perspective  and  proportions.     Fail  to  remark 
it,  and  you  scarcely  comprehend  the  prodi- 
giously important  position  which   for  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  his  episcopate  he  occu- 
pied towards  the  whole  excited  mind  of  the 
(lurch  of  England :  nor  will  you  compre- 
hend why,  after  1 860,  his  influence,  as  re- 
gards conflicting  schools,  within  the  Church, 
underwent  a  distinct  change.     For  up   to 
1860,  t.c.  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his 
episcopate,  the  theological  tempests,  however 
furious,  were  at  least  the  plain  old  antago- 
nism of  the  contrasted  schools  of  the  Evan- 
gelical and  the  High  Anglican.     The  strife 
was  not  yet  complicated  by  the  new  Ration- 
alism which  arose  in  Oxford,  or  by  the  so- 
called  Ritualism  which  spread  from  London. 
Now  Bishop  Wilberforce  could  not  only  un- 
derstand, but  he  could  sympathise  with,  the 
old  Evangelical  school.     The  old  Anglican 
Cliurchmanship   he    loved    and   cherished, 
"flieologically  speaking,  the  effort  of  his  life 
^as  to  bring  the  positive  elements  of  both 
uito  a  working  harmony  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
conflict  between  these  two  schools  was  the 
cliief  disturbance  of  the  ecclesiastical  ocean, 
w  long  was  Bishop  Wilberforce  the  man 
^  qualified  (to  attempt  at  least)  to  com- 
pose its  waves.     But  both  the  new  Oxford 
Rationalism  and  the  Ritualism  which  spread 
"om  London  lay  outside  of  his  sphere,  and 
^e  plainly  lacked  the  faculty  of  gathering 
oat  of  either  the  elements  of  vitality  which 
gave  them  their  force.     His  Oxford  sermons 
after  I860  show  this  as  regards  Rationalism. 
Ahey  are  very  able,  very  powerful,  very  argu- 
mentative.   Perhaps  they  are  the  most  anx- 
iously studied  and  the  most  deeply  earnest 
of  any  sermons  he  ever  preached.     Yet  you 
feel  ail  along  that  he  is  trying  to  scare  his 
hearers  away  from   a  danger,  rather  than 
showing  them  how  to  approach  it  and  dis- 


arm it ;  and  you  feel  also  that  his  own  ter- 
ror of  it  was  too  real  and  genuine  to  admit 
of  a  really  calm  and  judicious  treatment. 
As  to  Ritualism,  after  one  or  two  mild  at- 
tempts to  apologise  for  it, — perhaps  with 
the  hope  of  inducing  ritualists  to  follow  his 
lead, — he  simply  disliked  it  heartily  and 
passed  it  by.  '  The  period  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce's ^?ot(7er  as  a  great  English  ecclesi- 
astic, swaying  the  counsels  of  the  Church 
and  guiding  her  policy,  ceased  not  untifhis 
decease.  Rather,  we  should  say,  it  conti- 
nued to  increase.  The  period  of  his  influ' 
ence,  as  a  harmoniser  of  conflicting  schools, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  increased  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life. 

To  return,  then,  from  this  digression. 
Bishop  Wilberforce  was  consecrated  on  No- 
vember 30,  within  the  self-same  month 
which  had  witnessed  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Newman  into  the  Roman  Church.  lie  was 
thus  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford  at  the 
very  moment  when  Oxford  in  particular,  and 
the  Church  of  England  in  general,  were 
heaving  with  an  excitement  which  in  these 
quieter  days  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize.  He 
was  young  for  such  a  position — exactly  for- 
ty. Perhaps  had  he  been  ten  years  older  he 
might  have  lacked  the  elastic  force  to  take 
in  hand,  certainly  he  would  have  lacked  the 
ample  stretch  of  years  in  which  to  carry  out, 
the  great  works  which  as  a  diocesan  bishop 
— an4  in  particular,  a  bishop  coming  to  such 
a  see  as  Oxford  at  this  special  juncture — he 
to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing. The  Tractarian  movement  had  stirred 
up  a  vast  amount  of  revived  Church  energy 
and  principle.  Through  ten  years  it  had 
been  growing  fast,  when  now  the  defection 
of  its  gifted  leader  seemed  likely  to  shatter 
it  entirely.  And  the  danger  of  this  was  the 
greater  because  until  now  the  revival  of 
Church  principles  had  resulted  rather  in  the 
formation  of  a  school  than  in  the  training 
of  practical  workers.  Practical  men  who 
have  got  their  work  to  do  may  go  on  doing 
their  work,  each  in  his  sphere,  even  when  a 
trusted  leader  is  removed.  Disciples  scatter 
when  the  teacher  goes.  And  certainly  up 
to  1845  the  revived  High  Church  party  had 
been  more  a  school  than  anything  else.  So 
far  as  depended  upon  Mr.  Newman  this  was 
only  natural.  So  far  as  depended  on  Mr. 
Newman  a  school  it  might  have  remained, 
speculative,  not  a  little  erratic,  moving  on 
from  *  view  '  to  *  view,'  even  more  and  more 
subtle,  drawing  to  itself  not  a  little  of  the 
keener  intellects  around,  but  giving  little 
practical  work  for  the  matter-of-fact  English 
character.  The  other  leaders  of  the  party. 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Keble,  were  fitted  rather 
to  deal  with  the  personal  religious  life  or 
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with  technical  theology.  Mr.  Newman  was 
a  dialectician,  ever  craving  for  somewhat 
npon  which  to  exercise  the  exquisite  dialectic 
engine  of  his  subtle  intellect,  unconsciously 
urged  on,  as  such  men  always  are,  by  an  en- 
tourage  of  admiring  disciples,  clamouring 
for  some  new  feat  of  logic  or  of  speculation. 
It  was  the  providential  order  of  things  that 
at  the  exact  moment  when  the  speculative 
leader  was  withdrawn,  the  intensely  practi- 
cal personality  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  was 
supplied  as  the  new  centre  round  which  the 
unsettled  atoms  might  crystallise  anew.  It 
was  his  to  gather  up  the  scattered  elements, 
to  give  them  a  practical  and  not  a  specula- 
tive reXog^  to  set  them  to  work  in  the 
Church  and  for  the  Church,  and  so  to  turn 
to  good  account  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  not  merely  wasted  but  pernicious.  Bi- 
shap  Wilberforce  was,  as  we  have  just  now 
said,  intensely  practical.  He  was  above  all 
things  a  worker,  an  organizer,  a  setter  of 
other  men  to  work.  '  He  believed  in  the  re- 
medial effect  of  work  upon  men's  characters, 
and  even  upon  the  principles  on  which  they 
acted.  Let  but  good  work  be  done,  and  in 
many  cases  it  would  redress  the  balance  of 
erroneous  theory.  So  he  would  accept  a 
worker,  provided  only  he  was  a  worker,  and 
trust  him  largely,  without  demanding  an 
over-minute  adjustment  of  speculative  opi- 
nion. One  qualification,  however,  must  be 
added,  even  though  it  should  contradict  the 
preconceived  opinions  which  are  still  tenaci- 
ously held  to  by  many  arhong  us  :  he  was  in- 
tensely intolerant  of  any  conscious  tendency 
to  Rome.  Once  assured  of  genuine  loyalty 
to  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  his 
toleration  of  theoretical  differences  was  al- 
most unbounded  ;  but  Rome  he  utterly  ab- 
horred. It  was  his  good  fortune  to  come  to 
the  see  of  Oxford  at  a  moment  when  the 
stirred  minds  of  men  were  craving  for  action 
upon  Church  principles,  and  he  opened  wide 
the  gates  of  work,  to  the  infinite  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  For  himself,  the  move- 
ment supplied  him  with  enthusiastic  work- 
ers, all  only  too  delighted  to  find  a  bishop 
who  would  head  them.  For  them,  his  infi- 
nite demands  for  practical  energy  drew 
them  off  from  dangerous  speculation,  and 
gave  them  something  else  to  think  about 
than  following  Mr.  Newman  into  the  Roman 
obedience.  For  the  Church  at  large  the  ac- 
cession of  an  episcopal  leader  to  the  High 
Church  party  fixed  a  vast  number  of  enthu- 
siastic and  energetic  minds  to  its  loyal  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  great  experiment  of  organiz- 
ing and  working  a  model  diocese  was  ren- 
dered possible.  And  he  dashed  into  his 
work  at  once. 

Within  three  weeks  of  his  own  consecra- 


tion  he  was   holding  his  first  ordination. 
The   amazing  energy  and  fervour  of  the 
charge  and  sermon  of  that  2l8t  of  December, 
1845,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  heard  them.     They  lie  before  us  now, 
and  though  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fartu 
ante  Agamemnona^  still  we  can  quite  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  those  present  that  a 
new  chapter  was  being  commenced  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England.     We  do 
not  think  that  the  Bishop  ever  surpassed 
these  two  performances.     They  were  evident- 
ly most  carefully  written.     The  protracted 
sentences,  the  laboured  similes,  and  some- 
what strained  impressiveness,  which  some- 
times spoiled  his  later  composition,  have  no 
place  here.     The  impressiveness  is  simple 
and   natural,  the  sentences   are   brief  and 
weighty ;    we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
a  simile  in  all  the  forty  pages.     But  how 
men  must  have  thrilled  as  the  new  bishop 
denounced  that  restless  spirit  of  speculation 
among  Oxford  residents,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  above,  in  his  closing  warnings  to  the 
*  academic  clergyman,'  on  .the   danger  *  of 
living  for  mere  intellectual  excitement.'   The 
passage  is  so  thorough  a  specimen  of  the  bi- 
shop's peculiar  rhetoric,  and  it  serves  so  dis- 
tinctly to  illustrate  what  we  have  above  de- 
scribed as  the  spirit  in  which  he  began  tis 
new  work,  that  we  make   no   apology  for 
quoting  a  few  sentences. 

'  They  who  have  retired  from  the  bnsy 
world  to  contemplation  and  a  cell,  have  found 
ere  now,  too  often,  that  the  Satan  whom  they 
fled  from  in  the  crowd  has  travelled  on  before 
them  to  meet  them  in  the  waste.  Self-confi- 
dence, fondness  for  speculation,  love  of  sin- 
gularity, separation  from  their  brethren,  and 
then  the  misty  visions  of  the  darkening  eye, 
the  eager  throbbings  of  the  narrowing  heart, 
heresy,  schism,  unbelief,  and  apostasy — these 
are  the  special  dangers  of  the  unwatchful 
Christian  student.  How  deeply,  but  as  yes- 
terday, some  have  thus  fallen,  even  by  our 
side,  is  known  to  all  of  us.  They  are  set  as 
beacons  to  us,  if  such  is  our  path,  that  we  "  l*e 
not  high-minded,  but  fear,"  lest,  like  them, 
we,  too,  be  led  hereafter  deliberately  to  adopt 
errors  which  we  have  been  permitted  erewhile 
to  expose  with  a  clearness  withheld  from 
others,  and,  at  last,  to  fly  on  the  wings  of  an 
unbounded  scepticism  into  the  bosom  of  an 
unfathomed  superstition.* 

We  have  never  been  quite  able  to  account 
for  the  popular  suspicion  of  Romanizing 
which  so  long  hung  about  the  bishop  ;  nay, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  still  lurking  in 
some  obscure  comers  even  now.  The  ser- 
mon now  before  us  has  a  passage  which 
must  have  sounded  sharply  upon  the  ears  of 
some  of  the  audience  who  were  then  editing 
the  *  Library  of  the  Fathers.' 
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*Oiice  begin  to  set  your  Scriptural  faith 
right  by  your  gleanings  amon]gst  fathers  and 
councils,  and  there  is  no  amount  of  error 
which  you  may  not  most  logically  develope.' 

Such  were  some  of  the  keynotes  struck 
while  yet  fresh  from  his  consecration.  But 
there  was  more  to  be  done  than  merely  to 
give  utterance  to  brave  words. 

If  Bishop  "Wilberforce  had  asked  for  an 
Englbh  diocese  which  might  most  nearly 
approach  the  condition  of  a  tabula  rasa^  for 
its  new  bishop  to  write  upon  it  what  he 
would,  Oxford  would  have  met  his  views. 
The  diocese  had  as  yet  never  been  welded 
into  real  unity  at  all.  It  had  but  recently 
been  formed  in  its  present  condition  by  two 
additions  from  other  dioceses.  These  were 
Berkshire  which,  including  the  Royal  resi- 
dence of  Windsor,  had  been  a  limb  of  Salis- 
bury, the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  till  the  trans- 
fer, having  been  Chancellors  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter ;  and  Buckinghamshire,  which 
bad  been  a  distant  portion  of  the  vast  and 
imwieldy  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Bucking- 
bamshire  had  indeed  been  long  felt  to  be  so 
remote  from  Lincoln  that  it  had  been  the 
ciBtom  to  invest  the  Archdeacons  of  Buck- 
ingham with  the  office  of  Commissary,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  supply,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  acknowledged  want*  of  a  bishop 
near  at  hand.  Bishop  Kaye,  the  last  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  who  had  the  oversight  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, had  indeed  appointed  rural 
deans  for  the  archdeaconry  ;  but  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Buckingham  (Mr.  Justly  Hill) 
lived  far  away  at  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  he  survived  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce  several  years.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  easy  matter,  amidst  these  ad- 

*A  curious  illustration  of  the  consequent 
feebleness  in  the  Church  of  Buckinj]fhamBhire 
<*cur8,  quite  by  the  way,  in  the  course  of  the 
^op's  charge  for  1854.  There,  having  occasion 
toref^r  to  the  numbers  of  the  Dissenting  congre- 
S^^fm  as  stated  in  the  census  of  1851,  he  ob- 
•^ttthat  while  Bucks  has  the  smallest  popula- 
tion, it  has  the  largest  number  of  Dissenters. 
TLe population,  he  observes, "  stands  thus : — 

Oxfordshire 170,439 

Berks       170,065 

Bucks       163,065 

Bat  the  numbers  of  the  Dissenting  Congregations 
are  exactly  reversed,  standing  thus : — 

Bucks       40,953 

Berks       27,102 

Oxfordshire 23,922 

It  is  worth  inquiring  to  what  this  remarkable 
difference  is  to  be  attributed.  Is  it  not  in  great 
jneaeure  that  Bucks  has  been  so  long  left  to  be  the 
lujgaid  extremity  of  the  former  vast  diocese  of 
Lincoln?"  The  disproportion  is  the  more  re- 
inarkable  because  Buckinghamshire  has  by  far 
the  smallest  town  population,  and  it  is  in  the 
towns  that  the  strength  of  the  Nonconformists 
^isttally  lies. 


verse  circumstances,"  to  bring  these  various 
portions  of  the  recently-constituted  see  into 
anything  like  a  state  of  unity  and  harmo- 
nious action.  Archdeacon  Justly  Hill  died 
in  1863,  and  this  event  gave  to  Bucking- 
hamshire a  resident  archdeacon,  the  Ven. 
E.  Bickersteth,  Vicar  of  Aylesbury  (and  for 
some  time  past  Prolocutor  of  tlje  Lower 
House  of  Convocation),  the  first  important 
preferment  which  Bishop  Wilberforce  had 
to  bestow.  Archdeacon  Berens  (of  Berks) 
died  two  years  afterwards,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Archdeacon  Randall,  now  Canon  of 
Bristol.  The  staff  of  rural  deans  was  also 
completed,  and  the  ship  being  well  oflBcered 
it  soon  began  to  obey  the  helm.  True  to 
his  grand  principle  that  abundant  mutual  in- 
tercourse is  the  very  life  of  practical  unity, 
the  Bishop  began  the  custom,  now  so  gene- 
ral throughout  the  country,  of  inviting  the 
archdeacons  and  rural  deans  to  spend  some 
time  with  him  every  year  at  Cuddesdon. 
At  first  he  invited  those  of  each  archdea- 
conry separately,  but  before  long  he  made 
arrangements  to  receive  all  the  three  arch- 
deacons and  their  rural  deans  at  the  palace 
simultaneously.  Then  followed  the  appoint- 
ment of  diocesan  inspectors  of  parochial 
schools,  all  of  them  voluntary  workers  se- 
lected from  the  parochial  elergy,  reporting 
to  the  Bishop,  and  meeting  annually  under 
the  hospitable  roof  at  Cuddesdon  for  educa- 
tional conference  and  discussion.  At  first 
this  measure  was  regarded  somewhat  coldly, 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  mind  is  the 
distaste  for  anything  which  has  the  smallest 
suspicion  about  it  of  inquisitorial  or  even 
central  action.  But  Bishop  Wilberforce 
was  exactly  the  man  to  get  such  things  to 
work  with  the  minimum  of  friction,  and 
long  before  he  was  translated  to  Winches- 
ter, it  had  become  a  most  powerful  stimulus 
to  education  in  every  comer  of  the  diocese. 
It  was  moro  than  this.  For  at  the  annual 
Cuddesdon  gatherings,  when  the  inspectors 
were  entertained  along  with  the  archdeacons 
and  rural  deans,  whole  days  were  often  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  educational 
projects  which  tlien  were  coming  in  thick 
succession  from  Parliament,  from  the  Coun- 
cil Office,  from  Manchester  and  Salford,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  less  pretentious  but  more 
useful  schemes  for  practical  improvement  in 
the  details  of  school-work  which  experi- 
enced clergy  would  be  invited  from  other 
dioceses  to  speak  of.  Questions  of  elemen- 
tary education,  in  the  complicated  relations 
of  Church  and  State  were  carefully  sifted, 
often  with  one  or  another  of  Iler  Majesty's 
inspectors  in  presence,  and  resolutions 
agreed  to  after  full  consideration,  which, 
coming  from  such  a  centre,  had  an  influence 
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far  beyond  the  diocese  where  they  originat- 
ed. 

So  much  for  what  we  may  call  the  central 
and  personal  part  of  the  Bishop's  organisa- 
tion. Such,  or  analogous,  methods  are  mat- 
ters of  familiar  usage  now  in  many  a  dio- 
cese in  England.  But  they  were  new  things 
then,  and  it  is  only  just  and  right  to  give  a 
fitting  prominence  to  their  record.  What 
cannot  be  recorded,  though  it  can  never  be 
forgotten,  is  the  pains  which  the  Bishop 
took  to  make  these  gatherings  every  way  a 
success,  and  an  acute  observer  has  said  that 
his  great  social  qualities  were  never  more 
conspicuously  exerted  than  on  these  occa- 
sions. Through  them  he  could  make  his 
influence  felt  in  every  quarter  of  his  diocese. 
Through  them  he  could  feel  its  every  pulse. 

But  he  did  not  depend  on  only  drawing 
his  oflBcers  to  himself  at  his  own  centre  of 
action.  We  have  seen  that  as  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey  he  lost  no  time  in  personally  visit- 
ing his  whole  jurisdiction.  It  was  the  same 
with  his  new  sphere.  In  his  charge  of  1851 
he  speaks  of  having  in  the  three  previous 
years  confirmed  in  164  parishes,  and  taken 
part  in  other  services  in  99 — in  all  263. 
In  the  next  three  years  the  corresponding 
total  is  216.  The  average  is  eighty  'per 
annum  for  the  period  of  six  years.  Take 
out  the  number  of  weeks  in  each  year  when 
circulation  in  the  diocese  would  be  pre- 
cluded through  other  business,  parliamen- 
tary or  diocesan— to  say  nothing  of  his 
incessant  preaching  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom— and  this  average  is  very  high.  And 
what  is  more,  it  was  kept  up  to  the  last. 
In  the  last  three  years  of  his  Oxford  episco- 
pate he  preached  226  times  in  the  parish 
churches,  averaging  75  times  a  year,  while 
the  numbers  confirmed  in  his  last  three 
years  were  20,028  against  14,059,  in  the 
three  years  ending  1854,  the  first  occa- 
sion when  the  exact  numbers  were  given. 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  increas- 
ed energy  of  the  clergy,  for  the  increase  of 
population  had   been  comparatively    small. 


With  him  the  title  of  bishop  reverted  to  its 
descriptive  meaning — overseer  or  inspector. 
These  references  to  his  charges  lead  us  to 
remark  on  his  almost  novel  view  of  what  a 
bishop's   visitation-charge   should   be.   Ab 
the  word  bishop  means  inspector,  so  one- 
half  at  least  of  his  charges  consisted  of  what 
we  may  call  his  *  inspection  report '  of  his 
diocese  for  the  period  since  the  last  Tisi- 
tation.     With    rare    exceptions,   visitation 
charges  before  his  time  had  consisted  mainly 
of  remarks  upon  Church  affairs  in  general, 
Church  politics,  controversies,  points  of  do^ 
trine,  or  the  like.     Bishop  Wilberforce  did 
not  retrench  this  element,  but  he  made  a 
rule  of  prefixing  to  it  a  complete  diocesan 
report  of  all  that  had  been  done,  all  that  had 
been  taken  in  hand,  all  that  was  yet  contem- 
plated, in  the  management  of  the  diocese. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  charge  his  clergy  he 
rendered   up   a  full   account    of    his  own 
*  charge '   during  the  years  last  gone  br. 
Then  he  took  a  wider  flight,  and  surveyed 
the  general  bearings  of  whatever  movements 
or  controversies  affected  the  Church  at  large. 
His  series  of  eight  Oxford  Visitation  Charges 
are  not  merely  a  history  of  the  diocese; 
they  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  qwr- 
ter  of  a  century  from  1845  to  1869.    lire- 
cent  times  we  have  seen  a  Primate's  cbiije 
so  far  expanded  as  to  require  seven  separate 
occasions  for  its  complete  delivery.     In  Bi- 
shop Wilberforce's  farewell  charge  he  m^ 
a  financial  statement  of  the  capital  soni  in 
Church  works  during  his  episcopate,  which  is 
so  remarkable  that  we  give  it  in  a  summary 
form  below.*     This  thoroughly  business-like 
conception  of  what  a  bishop's  charge  should 
be  was  certainly  first  carried  out  in  its  ful- 
ness by  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

Diocesan  institutions  and  societies  were 
from  the  first  a  special  care  to  the  Bishop. 
Before  he  had  been  eighteen  months  in  his 
see  we  find  him  holding  a  public  raeetiugat 
Oxford  to  found  a  society  for  rebuilding  or 
restoring  churches  and  parsonages,  a  work  so 


♦DIOCESE  OP  OXFORD. 

Arudysis  of  tJie  Expenditure  in  t7ie  several  Archdeaconries  of  the  Diocese  upon  tJie  Chure/ies,  Church 
Endowments,  Schools,  Houses  of  Mercy,  and  Parsona^ge  Houses,  from  1845  to  1869. 


Archdeaconry  of     Archdeaconry  of     Archdeaconry  of 
Oxford.  Berks.  Backingham. 

£      8.   d,  £      8.  d.  £      8.  d. 


Chnrches 8^750  2  0 

Church  Endowments..^ 127,906  0  0 

Schools 110,466  9  1 

Houses  of  Mercy,  and  the  like 8,651  0  6 

Parsonage  Houses 180,603  3  0 


888,055  13  8 

378,080  18 

0 

70,643  6  0 

50.896  0 

0 

168,897  16  1 

80,688  16 
4,000  0 

0 

72,987  17  11 

0 

187,817  3  8 

188,191  11 

0 

£       «.rf. 

1,006.836  1)  S 

257,MS  5  0 

849.853   1  3 

86.488  17  11 

401,510  15  8 


Totals 720,164  18    1  838,810  18  11  665,167    6    0  3,10S,«3  H  0 

Here  it  maj  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  total  number  of  chnrches  restored  daring;  the  twentj-fi^ 
years  was  250.  The  new  or  rebuilt  churches  were  121 ;  In  all  871.  The  number  of  parishes  and 
parochial  districts  in  the  diocese '  Mflfltli  ^Wtft^ffTtT^'"  P"  ^^  increase  of  about  fifty  since  1845.  Hence 
the  number  of  new  or  restored  ckfrn-rlina  il  m^^^iTShalf  that  of  the  whole  number  in  the  diocese. 
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steadfastly  persevered  in  that  at  last   250 
churches  had  been  restored  and  121  built  or 
rebnilt,  at  tbe  cost  of  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling,  besides  400,000^.   for    parsonage 
houses.    In  his  very  first  charge  (1848)  he 
sounds  a  clear  note  of  warning  that  the  dio- 
cese most  face  the  cost  of  a  new  training- 
college  for  parochial  schoolmasters  :  a  seri- 
ous nndertaJnng,  bnt  one  which  he  pressed 
forward  so  vigorously  that  in  January  1868 
it  was  at  work,  and  all  the  buildings  paid  for 
to  the  amount  of  20,000?.     We  have  seen  how 
that,  while  at  Alverstoke,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  training  of  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
h  his  charge  for  1851,  in  which  he  announ- 
ces the  approaching  completion  of  the  train- 
iog-coll^e  at  Culham,  he  announces  also  his 
purpose  of  taking  in  hand  the  erection  of  a 
coll^  for  the  training  of  clergy.     *  I  shall 
never  feel  that  our  diocese  is  furnished  with 
what  is  most  essential  to  its  welfare,  until  it 
is  provided  with  such  an  instrument  of  ser- 
nce.'    So  earnestly   was   this   pushed  on, 
tbton  the  16th  of  June,  1854,  the  now  fa- 
moos  Cuddesdon  College  was  formally  open- 
ed, in  presence  of  a  concourse  which  none 
who  formed  part  of  it  will  forget,  including 
noJ  less  than  seven  bishops,  of  whom  one, 
Bishop  Selwyn  of   New  Zealand,  was  the 
preicher.    In  1857,  at  a  great  meeting  in 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  a  sister  so- 
ciety was  added  for  affording  help  to  the 
more  necessitous  clergy  in  the  maintenance 
of  curates,*  called  the  *  Spiritual  Help  So- 
ciety,* the  (present)  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Mr/W,  E.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  W  Heathcote 
being  the  principal  speakers.     In  1 869  the 
annual  income  of  this  society  amounted  to 
1300/.    Add  to  this  also  another  society, 
commenced  in   1860,  for  augmenting   the 
poorest  benefices,  and  the  tale  of  the  Bi- 
*^'s  creations  will  be,  we  think,  complete. 
Bttl  our  record  would  not  be  complete  did 
^e  twget  to  mention  that  while  in  these  and 
countless  other  ways  the   diocese  was  an- 
swering to  the  demands  made  on  it  forinte- 
nor  purposes  by  its  unresting  head,  there 
was  no  withdrawal  of  funds  from  tbe  ancient 
i^nd  time-honoured  organs  of  the  Church's 
exterior  work.     The  annual  remittances  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
Pel  rose  from  1419/.  in  1845  to  4702/.  in 
1869 :  those  to  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
riety  from  2238/.  to  3350/.     While,  besides 
th^  societies  and  institutions  which  owed 


How  chamcteristic  of  the  Bishop  that,  in  con- 
P»tuUting  the  clergy  on  the  addition  to  their 
wmtes  through  this  societj,  he  includes  this 
^^t  iU  benefits,  that  they  would  now  be  able 

P»>ach  oftener  for  one  another  and  see  more  of 
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their  existence  directly  to  the  Bishop,  there 
were  those  which,  founded  by  others,  were 
encouraged  by  him,  and  which  received  from 
him  a  status  which  must  largely  have  contri- 
buted to  their  value.  We  allude  to  the  now 
great  House  of  Clewer,  to  the  scarcely  less 
interesting  Home  of  Wantage  ;  each  of  them 

Earents  of  flourishing  offspring,  trees  which 
ave  branched  out  into  varied  ramifications 
of  work  and  usefulness.  These,  as  far  back 
as  1851,  while  yet  his  own  nascent  institu- 
tions were  taxing  all  his  energies,  shared  the 
Bishop's  sympathies,  and  profited  by  his  ad- 
vocacy, and  their  cause  was  pleaded  by  him 
as  that  of  *  diocesan  institutions.'  Add  to 
these  the  middle-school  for  farmers'  and 
tradesmen's  children  at  Cowley,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  diocesan  authori- 
ties, besides  other  great  middle-class  schools 
not  so  directly  diocesan  as  All  Saints',  Blox- 
ham,  or  St.  Paul's,  Stony  Stratford — and  we 
think  that,  however  hastily,  we  have  sketch- 
ed out  a  system  of  diocesan  institutions  of 
which  the  diocese  may  well  be  proud,  and 
which  it  would  be  well  indeed  if  other  and 
wealthier  dioceses  could  parallel.  Most  of 
them  were  his  creation.  All  of  them  were 
borne  onwards  upon  the  tide  which  was 
set  flowing  by  his  untiring  zeal. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  spoken  of  his  dio- 
cesan administration  under  the  several  heads 
of  its  personnel  as  centering  in  himsolf  at 
Cuddesdon,  his  own  official  records  of  it  in 
his  charges,  and  the  several  institutions  which 
were  the  organs  of  special  works.  It  is 
time  that  we  turn  to  the  distinctive  features 
of  his  spiritual  work,  the  actual  flowing  of 
the  nerve  force,  without  which  organisation 
is  but  mechanism  and  routine.  And  here, 
first,  we  ought  to  make  emphatic  mention  of 
the  deep  solemnity  of  his  ordinations.  Wc 
take  this  first,  as  being  the  primary  and 
characteristic  function  of  the  episcopate. 
There  are  few  more  painful  anomalies  in  our 
practical  Church  system  than  that  whereby 
the  last  days  before  the  solemn  act  by  which 
a  young  man  receives  the  awful  and  life-long 
commission  and  laying-on  of  hands,  are  so 
constantly  disturbed  by  the  excitements  and 
worries  of  an  *  examination.'  If  Bishop 
Wilberforce  did  not  altogether  abolish  this, 
it  may  have  been  because,  from  the  very 
first,  he  had  so  largely  mitigated  it  that  he 
did  not  feel  its  pressure.  The  ordinands 
were  his  guests,  inmates  of  his  own  home, 
and  each  day's  work  over  and  the  worries  of 
it  laid  aside,  he  in  that  little  chapel  at  Cud- 
desdon poured  ont  his  whole  heart  before 
them  in  exhortations  and  addresses  which 
none  can  ever  forget.  A  specimen  volume 
of  these  addresses  was  published  many  years 
ago  (1859)  :  it  went  through  five  editions  in 
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eight  yeare.     A  bishop  has  not  lived  for  no- 
thing who  shall  have  conducted  his  ordina- 
tions rightly.     When  we  remember  that  Bi- 
shop Wilberforce  laid  hands  on  1200  dea- 
cons and   1060  priests   in   his   twenty-five 
years  at  Cuddesdon,  and  that  of  these  not  a 
few  were  men — such  as  Fellows  of  Colleges  at 
Cambridge — who  sought  ordination  at  his 
hands  because  he  was  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
and  because  his  ordinations  were  conducted 
as  we  have  described,  we  may  be  pardoned 
the  expression  of  a  belief  that  his  work  lives 
after  him  in  the  abiding  influence  of  those 
days  on  many  a   clergyman   unknown   to 
fame,  but  earning  for  himself  the  reward  of 
faithful  service.     Of  his  confirmations — the 
other  distinctive  episcopal  function — there 
is  no  need  to  speak.     They  were  conducted 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  were  celebrat- 
ed among  all  who  cared  to  take  the  smallest 
interest    in   such   matters.     His    addresses 
were  always  extempore,  and  the  many-sided- 
ness, the  fertility  of  his  mind,  its  fulness  of 
resource,  and  power  of  adaptation  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  was  perhaps,  most  fa- 
vourably exhibited  in  the  endless  variety  and 
yet  continual  appropriateness  of  these  ad- 
dresses.    It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  as  some  peo- 
ple do,  that  Bishop  Wilberforce  never  re- 
peated  himself.     He   did,  and  frequently. 
But  when  he  did  it  was  for  a  purpose,  and 
not  through  poverty  of  thought  or  to  save 
himself  from  trouble.     Passing  these  things 
by,  we  come  next  to  that  which  he,  so  far 
as  we  know,  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  the 
English  Church ;  we  mean  his  Lent  mis- 
sions.    It  was  a  new  thing  among  us  when, 
far  back  in  the  early  days  of  his  episcopate, 
so  far  back  as  the  Lent  of  1850,  he  settled 
down  with  a  company  of  preachers  for  a 
*  preaching  raid '  on  Wantage  and  its  adja- 
cent parishes.     Thence  the  company  went 
on  to  Faringdon  ;  thence  to  Banbury.     At 
Banbury  the  impression  produced  was  won- 
derful.    Again  and  again  that  great  church, 
accommodating  3000  persons,  was  crowded. 
An  ordination  was  held,  and  on  Monday, 
February  20,  almost  the  whole  population 
turned  out  to  escort  the  Bishop  and  his  par- 
ty on  their  departure.     After  this  no  similar 
attempt  was  made  until  1858,  at  Henley-on- 
Thames,*  after  which  it  was  continued  an- 
nually until  1866.     His  plan  was  peculiar. 
He  collected  round  him  a  company,  we  have 
known  as  many  as  thirty  or  more,  of  clergy 
specially  qualified  for  the  purpose ;  he  se- 
lected some  town  or  large  village  as  a  cen- 

*  We  believe  the  following  is  a  correct  list  in 
order  of  time,  of  the  places  visited,  beginning 
with  1858  :  Henley,  Buckingham,  Reading,  Ban- 
bury, Aylesbury,  Newbury,  Bampton,  Marlow, 
and  Heading  again  in  1866. 


tre,  and  then,  himself  taking  the  leading 
part,  he  distributed  them  over  the  adjacent 
district  for  continuous  preachings  during  a 
whole  week  the  only  limit  being  that  imposed 
by  the  distance  beyond  which  youcoaldnot 
be  carried  from  head-quarters  in  time  for  an 
evening  service.     The  whole  arrangements 
were  thought  out  long  beforehand  with  most 
elaborate  care.     In  me  morning  of  each  day 
the  whole  company  were  together,  with  the 
Bishop  as  the  life  of  all ;  in  the  evening 
scattered  widely,  each  on  his  several  errand, 
as  we  have  described.     Before  his  tranila- 
tion  to  Winchester  there  was  scarcely  a  dis- 
trict in  the  diocese  which  had  not  been  tI- 
sited  at  least  once  by  these  missions,  and 
felt  their  benefit.     They  were  usually  timed 
so  as  to  fall  in  with  his  confirmation  circuits, 
or  the  ember  weeks  of  Lent  and  the  LenteD 
ordinations.     The   University   and  city  of 
Oxford  were  always  the  Bishop's  peculiar 
care  ;  and  with  the  view  of  quickening  the 
religious  life  therein  he  instituted  courses  of 
Lent  sermons  in  the  churches  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin  and  St  Giles,  each  year  himself 
laying  down  the  subjects  of  the  course  and 
selecting  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
preachers  of  the  day.     Several  volumes  of 
these  courses  have  been  published,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  permanent  value.     And  Ivt- 
ly,  in    1859,  he  commenced  a  system  of 
meetings  of  large  bodies  of  the  clergy  for 
mutual  conference  and  combined  devotion. 
Of  these  the  first  two  were  held  at  Radley 
College ;  afterwards  they  were  held  in  Ox- 
ford.    It  can  scarcely  be  needful  to  add  that 
in  all  these  enterprises,  as  they  were  dis- 
tinctly of  his  own  devising,  so  he  himself 
occupied  the  foremost  place,  and  that  many 
of  those  who  at  first  held  aloof  were  roused 
by  the  example  of  his  earnestness  and  car- 
ried.away  by  the  contagion  of  his  zeal.    He 
was  empnatically  the  personal  leader  and  not 
merely  the  organiser  of  the  clergy  whom  he 
had  to  rule  and  govern.     Leader,  and  orga- 
niser  wo  have   said,  and  yet  we  have  not 
said  enough.     Bishop  Wilberforce  may  not 
have  been   a  profound  theologian   in  the 
scholastic  sense,  but  at  least  he  was  a  well- 
read  divine,  he  was  of  cultivate!  intellect, 
and  there  was  no  speculative  or  practical 
movement  of  the  time  on  which  he  did  not 
labour  most  assiduously  to  form  his  clergy's 
mind.     No  account  of  his  diocesan  work 
pan  pretend  to  completeness  which  does  not 
make  some  mention  of  this.     Most  liberal  as 
he  could  be  towards  those  who  differed  from 
him,  still  it  is  clear  how  he  craved  to  have 
his  clergy's  minds   moving  as   one  man's 
along   with    his.     The    large   literature  of 
charges  to  which  we  have  referred  so  often 
show  this  abundantly.     Every  great  ques- 
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tion  of  the  day  is  there  set  forth,  and  his  | 
view  thereon  ai^ed  out  sometimes  with  an 
almost  passionate  earnestness,  and  always,  it 
must  be  added,  with  consummate  address. 
The  style  is  peculiar.  It  is  logic,  but  it  is 
something  more.  He  does  not  merely  show 
pa  the  ladder  up  which  he  has  reached  the 
coDclasion  of  his. own  mind  ;  but  all  up  the 
long  ascent  you  feel  the  moral  attraction  of 
the  strong  will  underneath  the  logic  drag- 
ring  you  with  him  to  the  standing  ground 
he  intends  that  yon  should  reach.  Bishop 
Wllberforce  may  not  have  been  a  profound 
thinker,  but  he  was  emphatically  a  forceful 
one.  Let  any  one  read  the  latter  portions 
of  the  charges  for  1851  and  1854  and  he 
will  feel  that  what  we  say  is  true.  In  the 
former  we  have  him  setting  forth  his  view 
of  the  recent  Papal  aggression — a  measure 
which  had  stirred  him  to  the  uttermost ;  next 
of  the  Gorham  case,  using  it  most  skilfully 
s  a  basis  for  demanding  the  revival  of  Con- 
vocation, and  then  proceeding  to  the  then 
'Wing  question  '  of  secessions  to  Rome. 
Few  things  the  Bishop  ever  wrote  have  been 
more  skilful  ihan  his  analysis  of  the  mental 
lod  moral  stages  of  those  secessions.  We 
cuioot  say  it  is  absolutely  exhaustive.  It 
would  not  fit  every  one.  But  it  would  fit 
nombcre.  And  the  Bishop  was  touching  on 
a  trait  in  human  nature  which  no  one  knew 
better  than  himself  when  be  pointed  out  that 

^in  the  greatest  number  of  these  cases  the 
earliest  approaches  of  the  enemy  have  been 
tbroQgh  the  feelings,  and  not  through  the 
understanding.  Argument  has  come  to  the 
srapport  of  feelings  already  perverted,  not  the 
feehngs  followed  the  slow  convictions  of  the 
intellect' 

Se  was  educating  his  clergy  how  to  think 
fitpecting  secessions  to  Ronie.  Next  follows 
^  daborate  analysis  of  the  *  adapted '  de- 
Tofional  books,  which  he  disliked  so  much. 
After  this  the  subject  of  confession — han- 
^H  we  must  say,  with  consummate  clear- 
oeas,  alike  as  to  the  evils  of  the  Roman,  and 
the  meaning  and  just  limits  of  the  English, 
system.  Pages  64-69  of  this  charge  would 
w  worth  reprinting,  in  view  of  the  recent 
excitement  on  the  subject.  Not  that  every 
portion  of  the  charge  moves  on  the  same  le- 
^el  of  reasoning  or  exposition.  As  in  con- 
YersatioD,  so  here  he  could  relieve  the  graver 
^te  by  the  brighter  touches  of  irony  and 
Innioar.  Thus  he  concludes  a  long  passage 
ott  the  advantages  of  a  revived  Convocation 
^  adding  that  it  would  deliver  the  Church 
from  being  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
certm  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— 

!,' Self-constituted,    and    sometimes    well- 


meaning  representatives  of  her  interests  [who] 
claim  to  speak  on  her  behalf  as  speciallv  re- 
presenting the  opinion  of  her  laity,  ana  are 
listened  to  with  a  deference  which,  from  their 
real  ignorance  of  her  principles  and  her  needs 
is  often  more  deeply  mischievous  than  the 
open  a|;tacks  of  her  enemies.' 

Then,  in  1854,  he  reverts  to  this  subject 
in  most  serious  earnest,  and  devotes  nearly 
thirty  pages  to  what  is  evidently  meant  as 
an  *  instruction '  to  his  clergy  how  to  think 
about  Convocation.  This  we  think  to  be 
the  very  best  specimen  that  exists  of  his  way 
of  setting  forth  the  pleadings  for  a  measure 
he  was  deeply  interested  in.  It  is  as  clear 
as  a  state  paper,  without  its  prolixity.  All 
difiuseness  of  style  is  laid  aside,  and  with  ad- 
mirable method  each  reason  for,  and  each 
objection  against,  is  treated  separately,  fully, 
succinctly.  After  twenty  years  the  argu- 
ment is  worth  reading  still.  In  1857  it  was 
the  Divorce  Bill,  in  1860  it  was  the  Deceas- 
ed Wife's  Sister  and  the  subject  of  evening 
communions  which  were  discussed,  and  then 
finally,  in  1863  and  1866  respectively,  he 
goes  with  great  and  elaborate  pains  into  the 
subject  of  the  newly-arisen  Rationalism  and 
Ritualism.  We  say  *  finally,'  for  the  last  Ox- 
ford charge  of  all,  that  of  1869,  is  almost 
solely  a  farewell  retrospect,  and  scarcely 
contains  anything  of  the  kind  we  are  now 
considering.  In  the  charge  for  1863  the 
special  subject  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson's  views 
on — we  might  say  against — the  inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  for  page  aftfer  page 
the  Bishop  goes  on  with  his  connected  se- 
ries of  specimen  extracts,  and  then  proceeds 
to  direct  his  clergy  how  to*  deal  with  the  no- 
vel phenomenon  of  a  beneficed  clergyman  * 
maintaining  opinions  subversive  of  all  res- 
pect for  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Here  you 
have  another  marked  example  of  the  pains 
the  Bishop  was  at,  not  merely  to  state  his 
view  or  to  deliver  his  warning,  but  to  state 
it  in  that  precise  manner — to  accompany  his 
statement  with  those  particular  reasonings 
which  would  be  best  suited  to  carry  his 
clergy's  mind  along  with  his.  And  if  it 
seems  to  any  one  that  we  make  too  much  of 
this,  we  reply,  look  at  the  facts.  Contrast 
these  charges  as  a  series  with  any  previous 
series  of  the  same  kind.*  See  how  compre- 
hensive they  are.  Remember  that  they  are 
but  the  condensed  representation  of  what 

*  Any  one  who  will  read  through  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce's  charges,  and  those  of  Bishop  Thirl  wall, . 
will  be  able  to  gain  firom  different  points  of  view, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  widely  differing 
minds,  a  very  complete  view  of  the  history  of 
Chnrch  movements  and  Church  thought  in  their 
day.  Bishop  Thirlwall  was  coneecrated  only 
five  years  before  Bishop  Wilberforce,  so  that  their 
charges  are  essentially  contemporary. 
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was  going  on  in   persona]  intercouree,  in 
conversation,  in  action,  in  his  daily  work 
among  his  clergy.     And  then  say  if  they  do 
not  give  you  the  picture  of  one  who  delibe- 
rately set  himself  to  be  the  animating  force 
of  his    diocesan    system,    to    mould    the 
thought  and  lead  the  minds  of  his  clergy,  as 
well  as  to  head  their  labours,  and  to  be  the 
centre  of  their  alle^ance.     We  speak  strong- 
ly, but  we  are  strongly  assured  of  what  we 
say.     As  we  have  already  intimated,  Bishop 
Wilberforcc  came  to  his  see  at  a  moment  of 
unparalleled  theolo^cal  excitement  and  in- 
tellectual perturbation,  and  from  the  first  he 
was  determined  to  supply  the  scattered  and 
discordant  elements  with  a  new  point  round 
which  to  crystallise.     He  was  determined 
not  only  to  supply  this  centre,  but  to  attract 
them  to  it  and  to  control  them  when  attract- 
ed.    Bishop  Wilberforce  was  intensely  anti- 
Roman,  but  he  was  as  intensely  Anglican. 
He  thoroughly  and  intensely  believed  in  the 
Anglican  theory,  in  her  Reformation  Settle- 
ment, in  her  parochial  system,  in  her  diocesan 
episcopacy.     Fresh,  while  yet  yoiing,  from 
brilliant  success  in  the  revival  of  parochial 
life  at  Alverstoke,  he  set  about  doing  the 
same    thing   over    again   in    the   diocesan 
sphere  at  Oxford.     He  thoroughly  believed 
that  in  the  Anglican  system  all  minds  might 
find  satisfaction,  all  temperaments  might  find 
f9Cope,  all  hearts  find  rest     It  was  to  be  his 
business  as  bishop  to  lead  them  thereunto. 
For  the  Anglican  bishop  was  to  be  the  per- 
9ona  of  the  system,  the  one  personality  in 
whom  all  were  to  find  a  common  sympathy, 
,the  mainspring  of  their  work,  the  expression 
of  their  Church's  mind.     It  was  an  auda- 
•cions  conception,  but,  as  we  said  above,  the 
•Bicfh^  believed  in  it,  and  in  this  belief  lay 
his  strength.     He  believed  in  it  with  all  the 
•4strengdi  of  a  most  imperious  will,  a  most 
.versatile  intellect,  a  most  powerful  imagina- 
,tion.     The  conception  dominated  over  his 
whole  being :  it  possessed  him.     He  set  out 
*with  idealising  nis  diocese,  and  he  sought 
.ideal  perfection  in  its  administration,  as  Ar- 
ithur  sought  the  Holy  Grail.     There  was  an 
s  element   of  unspoken   romance   about   the 
'Cuddesdon  of  his  earlier  time  which  told 
most  pow«6iHy  upon  the  work  of  his  sub- 
fOrdinates.     After  all,  whether  consciously  or 
unconscioBify,  '  it  is  the  imagination  that 
governs  the  world,'  and  it  was  this  ideal 
which  made  him  the  bishop  he  was,  and 
drove  *him  1»  the  labours  and  the  eflForts  he 
sustained.     For  the  conception  of  his  ofiSce, 
such  as  we  have  stated  it,  was  a  most  ex- 
hausting one  to  act  up  to.     First  it  bound 
him  to  place  himself  in  personal  sympathy 
with  all  his  clergy  who  would  not  reject 
him ;  and  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  testify  to 


the  pains  he  took  to  do  so.    He  believed,  In 
our  judgment,  only  too  much,  in  personal 
influence,  thinking  that  if  it  were  lacking  all 
was  lost.     But  the  result,  so  far  as  his  con- 
duct was  concerned,  was  an  amount  of  per- 
sonal trouble  and  self-control  which,  to  a 
man  of  his  masterful  and  somewhat  imp^ 
rious  character,  must  often  have  been  an  al- 
most intolerable  strain.     It  bound  him  next 
to  fellowship  in  work,  himself  the  person 
from  whom  the  work  of  the  diocese  must  ra- 
diate, and  by  whom  it  muA  also  be  person- 
ally headed.     He  must  not  only  be  felt  as 
the  unseen  strategist,  but  seen  as  the  present 
commander,  and  not  only  a  commander,  bnt 
one,  like  medieval  captains,  who  shared  in 
the  milee.     So  he  would  knit  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers  to  himself.     And  then,  besides 
all  this,  his  conception  of  his  office  demand- 
ed that  he  should  use  the  sway  thus  gained 
over  their  hearts  to  bring  their  inUUeeU  as 
well  into  a  substantial  concord  with  his  own, 
so  that  his  corps  of  the  Church  militant 
might  move  as  one  man  upon  the  line  kid 
down  for  it.     Here  is  the  true  account  of 
the  elaborate  polemics  alike  of  his  charges 
and  of  his  later  articles  in  our  own  columnsi 
He    was  stiiving  to  fulfil   the    full-orbed 
round  of  his  official  ideal.     True,  we  maybe 
of  opinion  that  his  polemics  against  the  Oi- 
ford  Rationalists  were  the  least  sncccssfd, 
though  perhaps  the  most  earnest,  of  all  his 
efforts ;  but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seet 
He  was  never  en  rapport  with  them  in  re- 
spect of  the  better  element  which  gave  vita- 
lity to  their  errors.     So  his  attacks  on  them 
were  attacks,  and  nothing  more.     And  being 
attacks,  and  attacks  only,  the  impetuoaitj 
of  his  nature  carried  him  away,  Rupert  like, 
farther  than  cooler  judgment  would  approve. 
We  may  instance  especially  the  determina- 
tion shown  in  the  article  on  *  Essays  and 
Reviews,'  to  pin  down  Dr.  (now  Bishop) 
Temple  to  a  full  and  conscious  agreement 
with  all  the  sequel  of  that  unlucky  volnme. 
The  Bishop  even  goes  the  len^h  of  picking 
out  a  string  of  clauses  in  Dr.  Temple's  *  Es- 
say,' and  representing  them  almost  as  a  table 
of  contents  to  those  which  followed.    And 
yet  no  such  correspondency  had  any  actual 
existence.     The  fact  we  believe  to  be  that, 
with  all  his  uncommon  breadth  of  character 
and  sympathy,  there  were  yet  forms  of  mind 
and  character  which  lay  outside  his  sphere, 
and  this  was  one  of  them.     And  so  he  han- 
dled themvas  roughly  and  as  much  ab  extra 
as  he   had   done  Dr.   Pusey's    'adapted' 
books  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion.    Doubt- 
less if  he  were  on  other  grounds  assured 
that  a  man  who  had  a  leaning  towards  such 
views  was  loyal  at  heart  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  Church  and  to  himself  as  its 
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representative,  he  could  be  as  gentle  and  as 
forbearing  as  in  the  case  of  men  who  had  a 
leaning  in  the  'Puseyite'  direction.  But 
all  depended  on  that  Mf.'  And  on  the 
whole  his  instincts  were  wonderfully  accu- 
rate. It  was  an  essential  part  of  his  view  of 
his  office  to  work  with  all  who  would  work 
with  him,  but  it  very  rarely  happened  that 
he  committed  himself  to  anyone  who  was 
not  thoroughly  Anglican  at  bottom. 

Still  keeping  to  his  administration  of  his 
diocese  we  must  speak  of  what  was,  perhaps, 
his  greatest-— certainly  his  most  conspicuous 
—natural  endowment ;  we  mean  his  extra- 
ordinary power  and  tact  in  handling  public 
assembUes.     Great  as  were  his  other  gifts, 
his  power  of  work,  his  power  of  organisa- 
tion, his  power  over  individuals,  we  doubt 
if  erer  he  would  have  gained  the  mastery 
over  his  diocese  which  he  did  had  it  not 
been  for  this  remarkable  public  faculty  and 
^    One  example  was  so  striking  that  we 
most  quote   it.     No  event  stirred  Bishop 
Mberforce  moce  deeply  than  the  Papal  ag- 
gresaon  of  1850.     Somehow  it  seemed  to 
rouse  all  the  antagonism  in  his  whole  nature. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  in 
tlie  House  of  Lords  the  Bishop  spoke  most 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  (abortive)  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Bill ;  concluding  by  warning 
the  tjovemment  to  take  care  that  its  penal- 
ties were  not  allowed  to  become  a  dead  let- 
ter; a  course   somewhat  inconsistent  with 
that  of  his  speech  on  the  Religions  Opi- 
nions Relief   Act     However,  in  November 
1850,  he  convened  what  might  almost  be 
called  a  Diocesan  Synod  to  protest  against 
the  Papal  action  as  unauthorised  and  schis- 
inaticaL    Few  who  were  then  present  can 
forget  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  han- 
dled the  vast  gathering  of  clergymen  of  all 
k1mk)1s  which  he  had  convoked.     The  place, 
tlw  Hall  of  Merton,  to  which  they  were  first 
s^niUDoned,  was  too  strait  for  the  numbers 
pressing  into  it ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
*djoam  the  thronged  and  surging  crowd  to 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre.     This  alone  was  a 
fr»h  element  of  excitement  to  an  already 
excited  asssemblage.     But  the  Bishop,  with 
» few  cahning  sentences,  succeeded  in  mov- 
ing the  vast  gathering  in  admirable  order  to 
the  theatre.     And  there  he  soon  had  need 
of  all  his  powers.     Speaking  of  the  possibi- 
%  of  there  being  any  present  who  were 
unfaithful  to  the    Reformation,   he    said, 
*  Suppose  now  that  there  should  be  any  one 
u[  this  assembly  so  false  to  the  Church  of 
U«  baptism  as  to  be  actually  in  league  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  while  ministering  at 
our  altars.'    Here  some  excited  clergyman 
cxcaimed,  *  My  Lord,  there  are  a  hundred  of 
them  in  this  theatre!'     Upon  which  the 


Bishop,  without  one  sign  of  discomposure, 
continued,  *  Stop,  my  reverend  brother ;  al- 
low me  to  finish  my  sentence :  suppose 
there  should  be  any  unhappy  clergyman  so 
infatuated  as  to  be  in  league  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  while  professing  to  be  a 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  what  do 
you  think  would  be  the  best  game  he  could 
play  at  this  moment  ?  Would  it  not  bo  to 
throw  down  the  apple  of  discord  here,  and 
try  to  divide  this  assembly  ? '  To  another 
clergyman  fiill  of  zeal,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge,  who  objected  to  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions because  it  spoke  of  *  the  Church  of 
Rome '  without  the  addition  of  some  harsh 
epithet,  the  Bishop  replied  by  asking  for  a 
Common  Prayer-book,  and  showing  him 
that  this  was  the  expression  used  in  the 
xixth  Article  of  Religion.  Indeed  the  Bi- 
shop always  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  emergencies,  and  when  he  was,  so 
to  speak,  driven  into  a  comer,  and  apparent- 
ly hopeless.  He  had  difficulties  enough  in 
his  first  ten  years  at  Oxford  from  a  very  de- 
termined section  who  regarded  him  as  the 
patron  of*  a  Romanising  party,  and  on  one 
occasion,  at  an  election  of  proctors  in  Con- 
vocation, it  was  thought  that  he  ought  not 
to  preside,  especially,  too,  as  one  of  his  own 
chaplains  was  a  candidate.  He  went  to  the 
election  much  worried  and  expecting  a  row, 
which  certainly  ensued.  But  his  readiness 
and  his  firmness  carried  the  day.  It  ended 
in  his  opponents,  who  certainly  had  some- 
thing to  say  for  themselves,  being  not  only 
beaten  but  well  laughed  at;  and  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  remember  how  Mr. 
Curme,  who  was  very  persistent  in  his  com- 
plaints, was  addressed  with  the  line, — 

*  Cur  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ?  * 

The  occasion  above  named,  in  1850,  was 
the  only  time  when  Bishop  Wilberforce 
ever  convened  what  might  be  regarded  as  a 
Synod  of  his  clergy.  Considering  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  he  insisted  on  the  revi- 
val of  Convocation,  it  has  often  excited  sur- 
prise that  he  was  not  favourable  to  diocesan 
synodical  action.  Yet  he  certainly  was  not, 
although  there  were  those  about  him,  and 
in  his  confidence,  who  frequently  urged  it 
on  him.  The  truth  we  believe  to  be  this, 
that  in  the  organisation  which  he  had  already 
formed  he  had  such  ample  means  of  knowing 
the  minds  of  his  clergy,  that  he  could  ascer- 
tain at  once  upon  any  point  how  far  he 
should  have  their  support,  and  what  he 
could  venture  upon.  In  the  same  way  he 
could  ascertain  what  reasons  would  exist  in 
their  minds  against  any  project  he  was  inte- 
rested in.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
guarded  against  committing  himself  to  what 
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would  have  to  be  retracted ;  on  the  other, 
whatever  he  did  undertake  was  carried  out. 
To  him,  therefore,  a  synod  would  have  been 
superfluous.  He  did  not  need  it  for  consul- 
tation ;  its  support  he  had  in  other  ways. 
Probably  also  the  recalcitrant  section  of  the 
clergy  might  never  have  been  so  completely 
overcome — ^partly  won  over  by  his  fairness, 
partly  subdued  by  his  ability — had  they 
ever  become  fixed  into  the  *  opposition  par- 
ty *  of  a  regular  deliberative  assembly.  Bi- 
shop Wilberforce  was  an  exceptional  man ; 
he  Knew  his  own  powers,  and  he  trusted  to 
tbem.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  dioce- 
san synod  that  he  did  not  need,  and  not 
needing,  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  it. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
we  are  to  explain  his  known  indifference  to 
the  extension  of  the  home  episcopate.  His 
natural  turn  for  administration  and  incessant 
personal  activity  enabled  him  to  manage  the 
diocese  of  Oxford  with  comparative  ease.  He 
was  junwilling  to  believe  even  the  vast  dio- 
cese of  Winchester  to  be  beyond  his  pow- 
ers. But  his  successor  in  that  see,  himself 
a  man  of  proved  administrative  capacity,  im- 
mediately requires  and  obtains  the  aid  of  a 
suffragan  in  Bishop  Utterton,  of  Guildford. 
But  this  kind  of  arrangement  can  only  be  a 
temporary  palliative,  and  some  extension  of 
the  nome  episcopate  by  subdivision  of  the 
largjer'  dioceses  is  probably  imminent. 

We  have  been  the  more  careful  to  explain 
his  indifference  to  the  revival  of  diocesan 
synods,  because  of  its  seeming  inconsistency 
with  the  desperate  tenacity  with  which  he 
clung  to  the  revival  of  the  provincial  synods, 
the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
That  revival  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
his  work — the  work,  too,  of  his  whole  pub- 
lic life.  It  was  foremost  in  his  mind  from 
the  very  first.  No  sooner  had  he  a  seat  in 
the  Lower  House  as  Archdeacon  of  Surrey 
than  he  began  to  argue  that  its  sittings 
should  have  some  more  practical  end  than 
hearing  a  Latin  sermon  and  electing  a  Pro- 
locutor who  was  to  preside  over  nothing 
after  the  house  had  agreed  to  an  address 
sent  up  to  it  by  the  Bishops.  This  was  in 
1840,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  at 
that  early  date  it  was  hard  to  see  from  what 

auarter  of  the  horizon,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
lere  was  a  ray  of  hope  to  shine  upon  the 
cause.  The  fact,  however,  is  as  we  say,  and 
there  are  many  who  will  remember  that  it 
was  so.  It  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
which  he  set  before  himself  at  the  outset  of 
his  career;  and  Samuel  Wilberforce  was 
not  the  man  to  lack  confidence  either  in 
himself  or  in  his  future.  And  this  is  only 
another  example  of  what — when  his  life 
comes  to  be  written— ought  to  be  brought  out 


in  the  strongest  relief,  namely,  the  identity 
of  view  and  principle,  the  pcrsistencj  of  aim 
and  object,  throughout  his  whole  public  a- 
reer.     In  this  particular  no  man  lias  been 
more  misjudged.     The  peculiar  versatility 
of  his  character,  the  infinite  variety  of  men 
with  whom  he  could  mix  on  terms  of  sym- 
pathy, have  led  to  an  impression  that  he  was 
unstable  in  his  purposes.     Certain  striking 
cases  in  which  he  took  a  course  which  was 
not  expected  of  him,  or  in  which  he  refused 
to  fight  what  he  considered  to  be  a  lodng 
battle,  have  fastened  upon  the  popular  ob- 
servation and  have  led  to  the  impression  of 
which  we  speak.     We  refer  to  such  instan- 
ces as  that  of  the  Canada  Clergy  Reserves 
Bill,  the  first  Oxford  University  Bill,  the 
last  Irish  Disestablishment  Bill,  and  notably 
the  matter  of  Dr.  Hampden  and  the  bishop- 
ric of  Hereford.     We  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  these  matters  presently;  but  they  do  not 
really  touch  the  question.     He  was  a  man 
whose  principles  and  aims  were  definitely 
fixed   before   he   was    five-and-thirty,  Ind 
whatever  cause  he  espoused  that  he  stuck  to 
with  a  tenacity  which  reminds  one  of  hisfr- 
ther's  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  slaw 
emancipation.     Such  to  him  was  the  revin/ 
of  Convocation.     He  sounded  the  not(  0/ 
preparation  in  the  first  days  of  his  archifii- 
conate.     He  fought  the  battle  with  unf  inc^ 
iug  obstinacy  during  the  early  years  of  hi» 
episcopate.     To  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  not  only  the  mainspring  of  his  own  (the 
Upper)  House,  but  he  was  ever  carefnDy 
guiding  and  directing  the  counsels  of  ^ 
Loi;?er.     His   ^convocation   breakfasts,'  >t 
which  during  its  sessions  he  gathered  round 
him  all  manner  of  men  and  talked  over  into 
his  own  views  the  very  people  most  unlikely 
to  agree  with  him,  will  long  be  remembered 
as  examples  of  his  skill  and  of  the  infinite 
and  persistent  pains  he  could  take  to  carry 
out  whatever  he  had  once  undertaken. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  foi^tten,  but 
such  a  paper  as  this  is  the  proper  place  \fi 
recall  it,  how  the  excitement  about  the  Go^ 
ham  decision  became  the  wave  which  ulti- 
mately floated  the  demand  for  the  Church's 
synodical  action.  That  decision  was  given 
March  8,  1850.  Then  it  was  deterroined 
that,  at  the  next  (still  merely  formal)  meet' 
ing  of  Convocation,  February,  1851,  the  first 
serious  st.ep  towards  action  should  be  taken. 
This  consisted  in  receiving  petitions  from 
outside  and  addressing  the  Upper  House 
upon  them.  Accordingly  petitions  from 
clergy  and  from  laity  were  presented  to 
both  Houses.  The  Lower  was  proceeding 
as  arranged  when  the  Archbishop's  officer 
entered  the  room  and  declared  the  assembly 
prorogued.    But  the  petitions  from  without 
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had  been  presented  and  were  not  allowed  to 
sleep.    On    July   11th    a  lay   peer,   Lord 
Redesdale,  moved  for  copies  of  these  peti- 
tions, so  as  to  introduce  a  general  debate 
upon    the   whole    subject.     Formerly    the 
powerful  influence  of  the   Bishop    (Blom- 
field)  of  London  had  not  been  in  favour  of 
the  revival,  but  by  this  time  he  had  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  his  brother  of  Oxford, 
and  on  this  occasion  he — we  think  alone  of 
all  the  bishops — supported  the  cause.     The 
^LTchbishop  (Sumrter)  of  Canterbury  spoke 
against  it     So  did  Archbishop  Whateiy  of 
Dublin.     Lord  Lansdowne   denounced  the 
proposal  as  *  novel,  far-fetched,  and  danger- 
ous.'   But  the  motion  for  papers  was  car- 
ried.   The  matter  was  fairly  launched  as  a 
public  question,  and  could   not  be   much 
longer  smothered.     Then  came  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  summer  of  1862.     With  a  new 
Parliament  came  new  elections  of  proctors 
in  Convocation,  and  when  Parliament  met, 
the  new  Convocation  met  in  earnest     It  was 
again  cut  short  by  the  Archbishop's  proro- 
gation ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  join- 
ed bj  the  Bishops  of  Chichester,  Exeter,  and 
Salisbury,  in  the  protest  against  his  so  acting 
tine  consensu  fratrum,     A   new    Ministry 
was  in  power,  and  the  Bishop  besieged  the 
new  Premier,  Lord  Aberdeen,  for  3ie  for- 
mal consent  of  Government  to  the  meeting 
of  Convocation  for  deliberation.     The  Pre- 
mier was  naturally  slow  to  move  or  to  be 
moved,    but    many    influences     could    be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  he  was  not 
inexorable.     The  Court,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  bitterly  hostile,   and    greatly   excited 
against  the  proposal.     Strong  words  were 
twed  as  to  persistent  exclusion  from  prefer- 
ment of  all  who  favoured  the  movement 
Strong  convictions  were  expressed  as  to  the 
certainty  that  not  even  the  most  active  and 
tilented  and  ambitious  members  of  the  High 
Chnrch  party  would  long  hold  to  principles 
which  involved  their  permanent  exclusion 
from  advancement     All  this  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  had  to  reckon  with.     All  this  he 
knew,  perhaps,  better  than  anyone  besides. 
Still  his  influence  was  strong  with  the  Mi- 
mstry,*  and  early  in  1853  he  had  served  it 
materially  by  his   support  of  the  Canada 
Clergy  Reserves  Bill.     So  at  last  a  meeting 
for  one  day  was  granted,  which  came  olt  in 
January  1854,  and  was  turned  to  account  by 
appointing  committees  to  sit  after  the  ad- 
journment and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  key  of  the  position  was  now  won.     In 


*  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry,  the  first  in  which 
Mr.  Qladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  in  which  also  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  held  office. 


the  autumn  of  this  year  (1854)  he  delivered 
his  third  triennial  charge,  and  on  that. occa- 
sion it  was  that,  after  congratulating  his 
clergy  on  '  the  practical  revival  of  the  deli- 
berative functions  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,'  he  gave  that  singu- 
larly lucid  and  comprehensive  argument  on 
the  whole  subject  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  above.  Twenty  years  have  gone 
by  since  then,  and  the  wedge  thus  inserted 
has  been  steadily  driven  home.  Step  by 
step  each  single  privilege  of  Convocation 
has  been  recovered  and  brought  into  action. 
The  Convocation  of  the  northern  province 
has  been  revived  as  well.  Royal  licences 
have  been  granted,  canons  have  been  enact- 
ed, and  during  the  last  Convocation  *  Royal 
letters  of  business'  have  been  issued,  ena- 
bling the  Convocations  to  consider  the  Ru- 
brics with  a  view  to  legislation.  So  each 
department  of  the  long  disused  machinery 
has  been  set  in  motion.  A  new  Lectionary 
has  been  approved,  not  perfect  indeed,  but 
a  great  improvement  on  the  former.  A 
shortened  form  of  service  has  been  given  us 
which,  in  many  places,  is  of  great  advan- 
tage. Convocation  now  occupies  a  position 
which  no  one  can  dispute,  and  which  no 
prudent  statesman  can  afiord  to  overlook. 
And,  through  all  these  stages  of  gradual 
progress,  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  the  one 
mainspring.  It  was  his  tact  and  sagacity, 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  his  pcreonal 
acquaintance  with  leading  statesmen,  above 
all  it  was  his  ceaseless  watchfulness  to  turn 
each  opportunity  to  best  account,  his  dog- 
ged tenacity  of  purpose,  which  has  mainly 
contributed  to  this  result.  It  was  his  sedu- 
lous care  also  which  was  ever  exerted  to 
guide  the  action  of  the  machinery  newly  re- 
called into  existence,  and  to  train  it  to  the 
wise  and  cautious  exercise  of  its  functions.* 
Samuel  Wilberforce  has  been  missed  in 
many  quarters.  In  none  will  his  loss  be 
more  serious  than  in  that  Convocation 
which,  near  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  he  was 
bent  upon  reviving. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this,  not 
only  because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 

i'ect  in  the  history  of  the  modern  Church  of 
England, — an  importance,  let  us  add,  of 
which  the  magnitude  will  be  felt  twenty 
years  hence  far  more  than  now ;  not  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  great  step  to- 
wards a  real  *  liberation '  of  the  Church  was 
so  undeniably  his  work,  but  because  it  af- 
fords a  conspicuous  example  of  what  we  be- 

*  Here  we  would  guard  ourselves  from  bein^ 
supposed  forgetful  of  the  eminent  services  of 
Mr.  Hoare.  But  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Hoare 
worked  in  dififerent  spheres. 
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lieve  to  have  been  a  leading  featare  of  bia 
character — ^tenacity  of  purpose  and,  where 
he  knew  that  he  was  right,  inflexibility  of 
will.  Flexible  in  mode  of  action  he  most 
certainly  was,  and  where  Alps  stood  in  his 
way  he  would  go  round  them  with  Napoleon 
rather  than  scale  them  with  Hannibal.*  Of 
singular  quickness  of  perception,  he  would 
descry  the  little  cloud  which  betokened  the 
gathering  of  an  unlookecf-for  form  of  opposi- 
tion, and  with  equal  quickness  of  intelli- 
gence he  would  throw  aside  his  plan  of  ac- 
tion at  a  moment's  notice  and  extemporise 
another  on  the  instant.  A  ship  is  not .  the 
less  surely  holding  on  her  course  because 
she  tacks,  and  this  was  the  case  with  him. 
Where  he  was  not  sure  which  was  the 
right  course  he  would  waver  long,  and  let 
people  see  that  he  was  in  doubt  more  than 
was  quite  wise,  and  then,  perhaps,  take  a 
decision  on  grounds  which  were  not  always 
understood.  In  this  matter  of  convocation 
he  knew  that  he  was  right.  Here,  although 
he  was  well  aware  that  his  course  was  view- 
ed with  the  uttermost  dislike  in  the  precise 
quarter  where  he  was  believed  to  wish  above 
all  to  keep  in  favour  he  never  swerved.  As 
to  his  predominating  influence  in  the  Convo- 
cation, which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  he 
had  recalled  to  life,  there  is  a  story  told,  not 
unlike  Sydney  Smith's  joke  about  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners  doin^  nothing  but 
*nib  their  pens'  until  bustling  Bishop 
Blomfield  came  in.  It  is  said  that  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  arriving  somewhat  late  at  a 
meeting  of  Convocation  and  going  into  the 
robing-room,  found  the  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's sitting  there  though  already  robed, 
lie  asked  him  why  he  waited.  *  Why 
should  I  go  in  ? '  is  the  reported  answer ; 
*  nothing  will  begin  till  you  are  there.'  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  story.  We  only  re- 
peat it  as  we  have  heard  it. 

Another  conspicuous  example  of  his  stea- 
diness when  definite  principle  was  at  stake 
may  be  seen  in  his  conduct  respecting  the 
Divorce  Bill,  when  he  declared  that  should 
it  become  law  he  would  inhibit  any  clergy- 
man of  his  diocese  who  should  act  upon 
its  most  objectionable  provision.  Only 
two  years  ago,  when  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, he  made  good  his  words  by  inhibiting 
the  clergyman  from  his  diocese  who  per- 
formed a  marriage  ceremony  at  St.  James's, 

*  The  alluBion  is  to  Napoleon's  exclamation 
on  entering  Italy  in  his  first  campaig^n,  when  he 
was  the  general  of  tlie  Italian  army  under  the 
French  EHrectorj.  Lookinpr  northward  at  th^r 
snowy  summits  from  the  plains  of  Italy,  he  is 
reported  to  liave  said  (C^ily,  '  Wellt  Hanuihal 
scaled  the  Alps :  we  have  turned  them.' 


Piccadilly,  between  a  divorced  woman  and 
the  corespondent  in  the  suit. 

With  reference  to  the  other  matters  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  a  few  words 
may  be  said  in  addition.     Of  course  the  line 
he  took  in  the  matter  of  the  Canada  Clergy 
Reserves  exposed  him  to  severe  criticism. 
He  expected  that  it  would.     He  knew  it 
would.     His  own  expression  shortly  before 
was  that  he  should  have  to  take  a  cooi^ 
which  would  lead  many  of  his  brethren  to 
call  him  a  traitor.     To  this  day  we  still 
think  that  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  mistaken 
in  his  course ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  line  he 
took  was  clear,  straightforward,  and  abo?e 
board.     It  was  characteristic  of  him  too. 
There  was  nothing  which  he  so  strongly  ob- 
jected to  as  carrying  on  a  qontest  after  de- 
feat had  become  a  certainty.     Cert^nly  Bi- 
shop Wilberforce  piqued  himself  (a  little 
overmuch)    on    political    foresight     And 
when  his  political   forecast  prognosticated 
defeat  his  line  was  to  turn  the  superior  fore- 
sight to  account  by  making  terms  while  it 
was  yet  the  opponent's  interest  to  offer  good 
ones,  and  before  the  exasperation  of  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  had  roused  the  appetite  for 
revenge.     This  was  his  avowed   principH 
and  he  carried  it  out  in  small  matters  10 
well  as  great.     In  his  counsels  to  his  yooig- 
er  clergy  we  have  known  him  to  lay  it  down 
that  if  any  parochial  scheme  of  their  initia- 
tion seemed  likely  to  fail  they  had  better 
*kill  it  themselves;'  i,e,  find  some  reason  of 
their  own  for  stopping  it  at  once  before  it 
became  a  necessity  evident  to  all,  so  that 
their  parochial  prestige  might  not  be  the 
loser.     This  was  the  avowed  principle  on 
which  he  supported  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
policy  about  Canada  and  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves. .   He  maintained  that  the  key  of  the 
position  was  gone  when  the  colony  had  been 
made  self-governing,  and  that  to  persist  in 
resistance  was  only  to  bring  down  the  va 
victis  on  the  Canadian  cler^.     But  he  feit 
the  gravity  of  the  step,  and  he  remembered 
it    Ten  years  afterwanis  (1 863)  the  question 
of  Irish  Disestablishment  was  coming  to  the 
front     In  that  year  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Ghid- 
stone  refusing  to  support  it     And  he  re- 
minded Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  oould  not  he 
charged  with  over  stiffness  when  his  action 
regarding  Canada  was  borne  in  mind.    Of 
course  we  are  at  liberty  to  remark  (1),  that 
for  courses  such  as  these  to  be  expedtent  you 
must  be  very  sure  that  your  forecast  is  cor- 
rect; (2),  that  for  them  to  be  right  yoa 
must  not  surrender  anything  which  is  not 
yours  to  give  up.     The  debate  was  a  very 
excited  one.     Some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member it  as  the  occasion  when  the  late  £^1 
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of  Derby  made  that  qaotation  from  Shake- 
speare— 

*  A  man  may  smile  and  smile*  and  he  a  vil- 
lain.' 

V 

It  was  on  this  principle  that,  at  last,  after 
the  Parliamentary  elections  of  1868  he  ceas- 
ed to  take  any  part  in  the  opposition  to  the 
LriRh  Disestahiishment. 

In  the  Hampden  case  we  think  he  was 
thoroQghly  onlacky.     His  conduct  admits 
of  ample  explanation.    The  misfortune  is 
that  any  explanation  was  necessary,  which 
nndoabtedly  it  was,  at  least  to  the  outside 
vorid  if  not  to  experts.     And  the  general 
public  is  much  more  ready  to  demand  an 
explanation  than  to  attend  to  the  explana- 
tion when  it  comes.     The  case  was  some- 
thing of  this  kind.     Certain  heneficed  cler- 
^  in  his  diocese  took  steps  to  initiate  regu- 
lar l^al  proceedings  against  Dr.  Hampden's 
appointment    on   the   ground   of  heretical 
teaching  contained  in  his  Bampton  Lectures. 
It  was  their  action,  not  his.     But  before 
their  suit  could  proceed — we  purposely  use 
popolar  and  not  technical  terms — it  must 
liave  the  permission  of  the  diocesan.     The 
ene  could  not  go  before  the  judge  without 
SQch  permission.     This  permission  Bishop 
Wilberforce  gave,  for  the  case   lay  in  his 
diocese    He  was  under  the  impression  that 
BO  option  was  allowed  him,  and  that  if  any 
one  chose  to  promote  the  cause  he  (the  Bi- 
shop) could  be  compelled  to  forward  it. 
He&ce  he  acted  purely  ministerially  to  ena- 
ble the  question  to  be  tried,  not  as  beine 
himself  a  judge.     So  far  from  that  ho  had 
not  read  the  book,  nor  was  he  called  upon 
to  do  80.     There  was  already  a  primd  facie 
fm  against  it,  in  that  it  had  been  con- 
donned  by  the  University  of  Oxford.   Then 
popolar  excitement  was  aroused,  and  after 
sijpiing  the  papers  he  discovered  that  he  had 
ttopdon  in  the  matter.    The  Bishop  exa- 
noBed  the  book.     He  came  to  a  decided 
coodusion  that  there   was  nothing  i^    it 
which  would  come  within  any  lepcU  defini- 
tion of  heresy,  that  consequently  any  legal 
proceedings  would  be  useless,  in  a  word  that 
the  proposed  suit  would  be  futile  and  had 
better  be  stopped.     So  he  stopped  it  by  the 
withdrawal  of  his  permission.     His  former 
action  had  not  implied  that  he  considered 
Dr.  Hampden  technically  heretical,  but  only 
^  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  suit  of 
his  clergy  coming  before  the  judge  whose 
bnsiness  it  was.     His  latter  action  only  im- 
plied that,  after  examining  the  Lectures,  he 
was  satisfied  that  no  good  purpose  would  be 
Wttwered  by  their  going  on  with  the  suit. 
Bnt,  beudes  this  transaction  between  him- 
self and  his  clergy,  the  Bishop  had  concur- 


red with  the  two  primates  and  with  ten 
other  bishops*   in  a  strong- worded  protest 
against  the  appointment.     Now  it  is  obvious 
that  any  of  us  might  most  justly  regard  an 
appointment  as  in  the  highest  degree  unde- 
sirable, and  that  too  on  the  score  of  ques- 
tionable doctrine,  and  therefore  seek  to  stop 
it  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  yet  not 
consider  a  lawsuit  to  be  a  hopeful  means  of 
attaining  the  end.     Still,  there  the  two  do- 
cuments were,  standing  side  by  side  in  the 
public  prints,  the  protest  and  the  withdraw- 
al of  his  action  to  the  suit.     And  people  did 
not  understand  it.    What  is  more,  they  mis- 
understood both  the  original  sanction  and 
the  subsequent  withdrawal.     They  ima^n- 
ed  that  they  were  judicial  acts :  that  the 
first  was  a  judicial  condemnation  instead  of 
a  ministerial   leave  to  go  before  another 
judge ;  and  they  said  what  a  shame  to  have 
condemned  him  without  having  even  read 
his  book  !    They  imagined  that  the  second 
was  a  judicial  endorsement  of  Hampden's 
views,  instead  of  a  mere  expression  of  the 
inexpediency  of  that  method  of  opposing 
Dr.  Hampden;  and  they  said  with  what 
face  can  the  Bishop  pronounce  him  ortho- 
dox in  one  document  while  his  name  ap- 
pears among  the   protestors    in    another! 
One  cannot  wonder  at  there  being  many  to 
keep  the  misapprehension  alive.     It  made  it 
look  as  if  Bishop  Wilberforce  himself  swd 
there  was  no  real  objection  to  Dr.  Hampden, 
so  that  all  Dr.  Hampden's  supporters  natu- 
rally made  the  most  of  it.     Besides  this,  it 
gave  a  handle  to  people  for  finding  fault 
with   Bishop  Wilberforce.     They   said  he 
had  concurred  in  the  opposition  as  long  as 
it  looked  safe,  and  then  wheeled  round  in- 
continently as  soon  as  things  looked  dange- 
rous.    And  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  already 
far  too  marked  a  man  not  to  have  plenty  of 
persons  ready  to  attack  him.     It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  from  this  moment 
his  acceptableness  at  Court  was  gone.     We 
doubt  if  things  went  so  far.     It  shook  confi- 
dence in  his  judgment,  and  gave  a  handle  to 
his  opponents  there  as  elsewhere.     His  te- 


*  These  were  aa  follows: — ^The  Bishope^of 
Iiondon  (Blomfield),  Winchester  (Sumner),!Lin- 
coln  (Kaye).  Bangor  (Betbell),  Carlisle  (Percy), 
Boobester  (Murray),  Bath  and  Wells  (Ba|;ot), 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Monk),  Exeter  (Phil- 
potts).  Samm  (Denison),  Chichester  (Qilbert), 
Ely  (Turton),  Oxford  (Wilberforce).  Bishop  J. 
B.  Sumner's  (of  Chester)  name  was  not  among 
those  of  the  protestors,  and  in  less  than  six 
months  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Howley.  Bishop 
Sumner's  name  was  absent  throagh  the  acci- 
dent of  his  being  from  home,  and  his  letters 
not  reaching  him  in  time  for  his  name  to  be 
added. 
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nacious  adherence  to  what  was  called  the 
vain  dream  of  Convocation  was  the  seiious 
matter. 

We  have  said  that  by  this  time  Bishop 
Wilberforce  was  far  too  marked  a  man  not 
to  have  plenty  of  those  who  were  ready  to 
make  the  most  of  whatever  could  be  made  to 
look  like  tergiversation.  He  had  be.en  but  two 
years  a  bishop.  He  was  yet  but  forty-two 
years  of  age.  Yet  he  was  not  only  the  fa- 
vourite bishop  at  Court,  not  only  had  he  al- 
ready fixed  all  eyes  upon  his  diocesan 
work,  but  he  had  become  the  most  striking 
figure  on  the  bench  of  bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Our  space  is  running  out  and 
gives  no  scope  for  a  detailed  review  of  his 
Parliamentary  career,  but  we  may  advert 
briefly  to  some  of  his  more  noticeable  early 
appearances  as  a  debater.  Nothing  is  more 
observable  than  the  instantaneousness  with 
which  he  dashed  at  once  into  the  full  pro- 
minence both  in  Church  and  State  which  he 
80  long  maintained.  We  have  seen  how, 
before  he  had  been  three  weeks  a  bishop,  he 
had  electrified  Oxford  with  his  first  ordina- 
tion, and  how  he  took  in  hand  his  dio- 
cesan organisation  without  delay.  Just  so 
his  first  session  in  Parliament  saw  him  as 
prominent  as  any  subsequent  one.  His  first 
important  speech  came  as  early  as  May  15, 
1846.  It  was  on  the  Religious  Opinions 
Belief  Bill,  for  removing  antiquated  enact- 
ments against  Dissenters,  to  which  he  gave 
a  general  support.  But  what  excited  atten- 
tion was  the  line  he  took :  naniely,  that  he 
as  an  ecclesiastic  rejoiced  at  the  removal  of 
a  set  of  enactments  which  were  *  not  the  work 
of  the  Church  of  England,'  which  did  the 
Church  no  good,  but  of  \vhich  she  was 
made  to  bear  the  odium,  though  they  were 
of  civil  and  not  ecclesiastical  enactment.  He 
instanced  especially  the  first  of  the  series 
proposed  for  repeal ;  viz.,  1  Eliz.,  which  had 
been  forced  upon  her  by  the  secular  Parlia- 
ment, though  opposed  by  every  bishop  ;  and 
he  made  good  his  general  asertion  by  proofs 
in  detail. 

In  the  next  month  we  have  his  famous 
speech  on  the  Corn  Laws,  liberal  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  powerful,  but  somewhat 
florid  and  excited,  exhibiting  already  both 
the  merits  and  defects  of  his  Parliamentary 
style.  He  took  the  general  ground  that 
regulations  on  such  subjects  could  only  be 
justified  by  proved  necessity,  that  they 
were  interferences  with  the  natural  course, 
and  the  fewer  of  them  the  better: — then 
the  particular  ground  that,  as  repeal  must 
conduce  to  the  well-being  of  all  classes,  so 
the  agricultural  class  must  participate  in 
it  in  the  end ;  and  how  much  that  class 
needed  more  *  well-being'   he  went  on  to 


show  in  his  fanious  picture  of  agricnltQnl 
wretchedness,  of  which  he  said  those  had 
little  notion  '  who  saw  the  poor  only  on 
their  days  of  forced  festivity  drinking  out 
of  empty  glasses  health  to  their  landlords 
and  prosperity  to  agriculture.'  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Bishop  had  calculated  be- 
forehand the  reception  which  such  a  passage 
was  likely  to  meet  with  from  an  assembly  of  ^ 
landlords.  But  the  closing  appeal  to  the 
House  in  this  speech  was  really  grand. 

In  the  foregoing  instances  we  nnd  Bishop 
Wilberforce  following  the  best  principles  of 
a  genuine  Liberalism.  In  May  1848,  how- 
ever, on  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament, 
he  merely  reiterates  the  well-worn  objec- 
tions. Even  here,  however,  he  enlivened  his 
argument  by  a  bit  of  stinging  personality, 
which,  for  the  momentary  excitement  it  oc- 
casioned, could  oi:ily  be  compared  to  the 
'  empty  glasses '  paragraph  just  alluded  to. 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Baron  Rothschild  had 
recently  stood  together  for  the  City  of  Loo- 
don,  and  together  they  had  been  returned; 
but,  of  course,  the  Baron  could  not  take  his 
seat  Of  course  the  Baron  was  the  wealthier ; 
and  the  gossip  of  the  hour  insisted  op  it  that 
this  Bill  was  in  fulfilment  of  an  election  bar- 
gain between  the  two,  that  if  the  Baron  paid 
the  expenses  of  both,  the  other*  would  gci 
a  Bill  passed  which  would  enable  himtosiL 
So  the  Bishop  denounced  the  Bill  as  the 
fruit  of  an  alliance  in  which  '  one  party 
found  the  capital  and  the  other  party  the 
character. 

The  fact  appears  to  us  to  be  that  Parlia- 
mentary debate  drew  out  all  the  combative- 
ness  of  the  Bishop's  nature,  of  which  there 
was  not  a  little.  He  was  essentially  vehe- 
ment, eager,  impulsive.  Usually  he  had 
himself  well  in  hand.  When  presiding  over 
the  debates  of  others  these  elements  of  his 
character  were  held  in  check.  In  platfonn- 
speaking  on  a  topic  there  was  not  so  much 
to  draw  them  out  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  dammed-up  stream  poured  forth,  and  it 
was  years  before  he  managed  to  subdue  it 
There  was  a  touch  of  threat,  too,  in  1850, 
when,  just  after  the  Gorham  case,  he  sup- 
ported the  Bishop  of  London's  Bill  for  a 
new  Court  of  Heresy  to  supersede  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  rrivy  Council ;  and  the 
threat  did  not  much  help  the  cause.  '  Be- 
ware,' he  said,  '  lest  by  your  vote  here  to- 
night you  create  the  establishment  in  Eng- 
land of  a  Free  Episcopal  Church.'  Never 
did  he  appear  to  so  much  advantage  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  as  when  he  had  to  speak 
in  defence  rather  than  in  attack — to  vindicate 


*  Lord  John  Rossell  was  Premier  at  this  time 
— 4,tf.  from  July  1846  to  February  185S. 
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the  Churchy  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  anti- 
slavery,   or,   and  here   perhaps  he    shone 
pre-eminently,  to  defend  the  character  of  an 
abseot  friend.     All  the  generosity  of  his  na- 
ture then  came  out.     Bishop  Villiers  of  Dur- 
ham was  not  of  his  school  of  thought,  but 
it  was  Bishop  Wilberf  orce  who  met  the  po- 
pular clamour,  and  defended  him  superbly 
on  the   matter  of  his  preferment  of  Mr. 
Cheese  to  Houghton-le-Skeme.     A  marked 
case,  too,  of  the  same  kind  occurred  once 
when  Bishop  Monk  was  attacked  during  his 
absence  abroad.     Many  a  firm  friend  did  he 
make  in  this  way.     And,  after  all,  we  believe 
that  his  greatest  oratorical  efiect  was  the 
speech  at  Bradford,  when,  indeed,  his  cou- 
rage and  combativeness  stood  him  in  good 
st^id.    He   knew  that  the  Yorkshiremen 
meant  to  hiss  him  down.     Those  who  were 
present  tell  how,  when  it  was  his  turn  to 
speak,  he  did  not  so  much  step  as  leap  to  the 
front,  and  plunge  into  his  speech  at  once. 
It  was  well  that  he  was  quick.     The  hisses 
csme,  but  he  was  already  speaking,  and  they 
fsikd  to   drown    his   voice.      He    turned 
upoD   them — *  nasty    hisses     from     nasty 
tiroats ' — with  such  a  power  of  masterful 
contempt,  that  what  from  any  other  speaker 
would  only  have  made  things  worse,  from  him 
completely  cowed  the  hissers,  raised  counter- 
cheers  from  others,  and  the  remainder  was 
a  triumph.     But  we  must  hurry  on.     It  is  a 
pity,  but  we  must  surrender  the  attempt  to 
give  any  picture  of  the  bright  days  of  the 
cariier  Cuddesdon  life.     Still  the  place  is  so 
well  known,  and  its  hospitalities  have  in- 
cluded such  large   numbers,   that   perhaps 
more  of  our  readers  will  have  known  Cud- 
desdon than  any  other  episcopal  residence 
in  England ;  so  that  a  mere  allusion  may  be 
the  easier  pardoned.    It  was  there,  we  think, 
that,  socially  speaking,  he  appeared  to  most 
idfantage   when,    surrounded  by   men   of 
mark  and  culture,  his  conversational  power 
ciercised  on  subjects  worthy  of  it,  he — ^it  is 
the  merest  justice  to  say  it-— shone  pre-emi- 
nent   We  do  not  care  to  quote  btms  mots. 
It  was  his  whole  conversation  that  charmed. 
There  was  such  an  astonishing  variety  about 
it— story,  argument,  disquisition,  all  poured 
ont  together,  and  all  transfigured  by  his  ex- 
quisite diction,  and  his  wonderfully  flexible 
»oice.     Bishop   Blomfield,   Bishop    Thirl - 
'^all,  all  the  best  Oxford  men,  lions  brought 
down  from  London  or  elsewhere  (once  we 
Met  Kajah  Brooke),  he  drew  out  all — as  a 
confersationalist  he  surpassed  all      Blom- 
field was  all  but  supreme  as  a  story-teller. 
Samuel  Wilberforce  added  a  superior  charm 
of  grace  which  makes  us  put  him  first.   Then 
those  Cuddesdon  College  anniversaries,  and 
the  sunshine  which  he  seemed  to  diffuse 


around  him  Over  the  hundreds  whom  he 
brought  together.  And  all  this  was  a  distinct 
element  of  power  which  he  made  to  tell 
upon  his  work,  and  he  would  be  thinking  how 
to  make  it  most  serviceable  even  when 
seeming  merely  to  sparkle  with  overflow- 
ing cheeriness  and  humour.  We  trust  that 
some  record  may  be  forthcoming  in  whicJh 
such  brighter  passages  may  have  their  due 
commemoration. 

We  are  forced  to  pass  by  also  all  his  large 
Colonial  Church  correspondence — ^the  trou- 
ble that  the  Cape  Town  and  Colenso  cases 
brought  him  was  tremendous — and,  indeed, 
all  through  his  later  years  the  amount  of  his 
general  Church  correspondence  would  have 
been  more  than  enough  to  overtax  the  ener- 
gies of  an  ordinary  man.  But  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  ener- 
gy. We  cannot  but  think  that  as  to  mere 
Ehysical  organisation  his  cerebral  fibre  must 
ave  been  of  the  toughest.  That  habit  of 
writing  in  our  not  too  steady  railway  car- 
riages without  turning  giddy  ;  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  kpown  to  dictate  seven  letters 
at  a  time,  and  yet  remember  the  exact  point 
at  which  he  left  off  in  each  without  confu- 
sion ;  the  mere  fact  that  he  could  write  and 
talk  simultaneously,  and  this  not  merely 
once  in  a  way,  but  habitually,  all  seem  to 
show  this.  Look  at  him  which  way  yon 
will,  he  was,  in  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word,  an  extra-ordinary  man. 

AAd  yet,  perhaps,  there  has  been  no  pro- 
minent ecclesiastic  of  our  time  against  whom 
men  of  the  world  have  got  so  much  to  sjty, 
and  that,  too,  with  evident  sincerity.  It  is 
not  merely  that  his  public  acts  are  blamed 
or  misunderstood :  every  public  man  looks 
out  for  that.  But  personal  faults  are  alleg- 
ed, are  dwelt  on,  are  held  up  as  reasons  for 
regarding  him  with  grave  doubt  and  disap- 
proval. There  is  but  one  answer  to  all  this, 
and  that  answer  we  believe  to  be — his  life. 
Scraps  and  fragments  of  that  lifo,  parta  and 
parcels  of  it,  such  as  men  might  see  in  casual 
society  or  in  the  intervals  of  exhausting  lar 
hour,  these  were  not  the  man  Samuel  Wil- 
berforce. Those  who  saw  him  thus,  and 
only  thus,  may  indeed  be  reasonably  excus- 
ed for  making  the  mistake.  But  a  mistake 
it  is.  And  the  one  way  to  rectify  the  error 
is  to  exhibit  what  he  was,  first,  in  his  real 
sphere  of  outward  duty,  and  secondly,  in  his 
genuine  inner  life.  It  is  only  in  an  extend- 
ed biography  that  the  latter  can  be  attempt- 
ed. It  ia  only  very  partially  that  in 'a  sketch 
like  this  even  the  former  can  be  tried  at. 
But  it  is  not  without  a  reason  that  wo  have 
devoted  the  major  part  of  these  pages  to 
what,  after  all,  was  his  great  woi'k — the 
creation  of  the  present  diocese  of  Oxford. 
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Bat  no  mere  narrative  can  coiivey  the  reali- 
ty of  the  enormous  personal  toil — ceaseless, 
unresting  toil — which  lay  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  that  work.  Always  accessible  to 
everybody,  provided  the  business  were  dio- 
cesan ;  always  ready  to  go  anywhere,  no 
matter  how  obscure  the  villlage  or  how  small 
its  population ;  always  devising  how  to 
smooth  over  differences  and  bring  his  clergy 
into  unity  with  one  another,  instead  of  let- 
ting things  take  their  chance,  lest  he  should 
incur  the  usual  lot  of  those  who  try  to  com- 
pos domestic  jars ;  we  have  known  young 
men,  and  ambitious  men,  say,  after  staying 
with  him  for  a  week,  *  Well,  if  that  is  being 
a  bishop,  I  would  just  as  lief  be  a  slave.' 
And  the  slave  of  his  diocese  he  truly  was. 
Only  he  gloried  in  his  slavery,  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  outside  world  had  no  idea 
of  the  slavery  it  was.  It  is  only  right 
therefore  that,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown,  it 
should  be  shown.  Remember,  too,  that  it 
was  self-imposed.  It  was  he  who  set  up  be- 
fore his  mind  the  ideal  of  what  diocesan 
work  should  be.  Before  him  there  had 
been  energetic  bishops  and  good  bishops ; 
but  there  had  been  none,  at  least  of  modem 
generations,  who  had  set  him  the  example. 
The  ideal  was  his  own.  Neither  was  it  like 
the  sudden  thought  which  sometimes  comes 
over  a  man  in  a  new  position,  and  to  which 
thenceforward  he  conforms  a  certain  portion 
of  his  life,  the  rest  remaining  different  and 
inconsistent  It  was  but  the  expansioif  and 
development  of  what  he  had  been  before. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  but  the  Rector 
of  Alverstoke  writ  large.  The  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey  was  but  the  Rector  of  Bright- 
stone*  bringing  his  thoughts  and  theories 
into  action.  Underneath  the  manifoldness 
of  his  life  there  was  this  inner  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  of  piety  from  first  to  last,  which 
was  the  basis  of  his  character.  Without 
this  his  life  in  an  inexplicable  riddle.  To 
the  general  public  these  things  cannot  be 
known  unless  set  forth.  From  those  who 
saw  him  only  outside  of  his  work,  its  inner 
toil  and  sustained  slavery  were  necessarily 
concealed.  The  manifoldness  of  his  life, 
the  abandon  with  which  he  entered  into 


^  His  first  volume  of  Oxford  Sermons  were 
written  at  Brightstone,  and  you  can  trace 
his  reiidlng  in  them  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
hia  mind.  These  Brig^htstone  years  were  clearly 
years  of  real  preparation.  It  is  interesting  now, 
in  a  letter  written  by  liis  father  from  Bright- 
atone,  Aagust  17,  1882,  to  read  the  passing  re- 
mark, '  Samael  is  not  eating  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness.'—' Life  of  Wilberforce/  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  p.  241.  The  name  is  left  blank.  Bat 
the  context  suppliea  it. 


whatever  was  going  on  around  him*  (wheD 
away  from  his  central  occupations)  coald 
not  but  deceive  those  who  only  saw  him 
then.  The  jewel  of  the  Garter,  and  the 
joyous  voice  and  countenance,  these  were 
manifest  to  all  men.  What  was  unseen,  we 
trust  may  some  day  be  made  a  little  msDi- 
fest.  For  if  ever  there  was  man  or  bishop 
who  fulfilled  the  apostolic  injunction  to  en- 
dure hardness  (and  that  in  many  forms)  that 
Bishop  was  Samubl  Wilbbrfobcb. 


Art.  hi. — 1.  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund, 
London,  1873. 

2. .  Reports  of  the  Committee  and  S^ih- 
Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  ike 
subject  of  Out-patient  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Metropolis.     London,  1871. 

Spbcial  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to 
the  operation  of  the  medical  charities  of  the 
metropolis,  much  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject  in  the  public  journals,  and  there  has 
been  no  little  discussion  as  to  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  these  institutions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  creation  of  a  Hoi- 
pital  Sunday  Fund  will  cause  yet  more  iDt^ 
rest  to  be  felt  in  them,  and  the  mode  of 
their  administration  to  be  more  closely  sera- 
tinised.  When  money  is  given  by  private 
individuals  to  a  particular  institution,  or 
when  a  sermon  is  preached  on  its  behalf,  the 
general  public  have  but  little  right  to  in- 
quire how  it  spends  the  resources  which  are 
thus  placed  at  its  disposal;  but  when  a 
Hospital  Sunday  is  established  by  common 
consent,  advocated  by  public  men,  and  inau- 
gurated by  Royalty,  the  case  is  widely  diffe- 
rent. The  public  have  then  a  clear  right  to 
ask  how  the  money  is  laid  out,  and  to  insist 
that  it  should  be  so  spent  as  to  do  the  great- 
est amount  of  good  and  the  least  amount  of 

*  This,  as  well  aa  so  many  other  featares  of 
his  character,  was  clearly  hereditary.  It  may 
be  as  well  here  to  quote  a  few  words  from  a  let* 
ter  of  Sir  James  Macliintosh  to  'J.  Stephen, 
Esq..'  of  November  13,  1880.  *  Now  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  describe  Wilberforce  [William, 
the  father]  in  one  word,  I  should  say  that  he 
was  the  most  "  amusable"  man  I  ever  met  with 
in  my  life.  Instead  of  having  to  think  what 
subjects  will  interest  him,  it  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  hit  on  one  that  does  not.  /  never  saw 
any  one  toho  touched  life  at  so  many  points  ;  and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  man  who  is 
supposed  to  live  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  future  state.*  (Quoted  from  p.  417  of  the 
'  Life  of  William  WUberforoe.') 
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harm — to  benefit  many  and  to  injure  none. 
Id  a  word,  to  aim  at  the  general  good  of  the 
community.  Hence  they  may  well  look  to 
the  Committee  of  Distribution  to  learn  upon 
what  principles  the  fund  is  apportioned, 
what  institutions  are  encouraged  by  it,  and* 
what  are  discouraged. 

The  Report  before  us  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  many,  both  of  those  who  have 
helped  to  promote  the  movement  and  of 
those  who  have  stood  aloof  from  it.  Being 
the  record  of  the  first  step  in  what  may  be- 
come a  great  metropolitan,  or  even  national, 
movement,  it  deserves  to  be  studied  with 
special  attention;  for  assuredly  upon  the 
principles  which  are  adopted  at  the  outset  it 
will  depend  whether  it  turns  out  a  success 
or  a  failure.  There  are  many  benevolent 
persons  who  look  upon  it  askance,  because 
they  fear  that  charities  in  which  they  are 
interested,  and  which  have  hitherto  been 
well  supported  by  congregational  collection, 
will  goffer  if  they  are  merged  in  one  com- 
mon whole,  and  receive  only  a  small  pro- 
poition  of  the  money  gathered  togctner. 
undonbtedly  this  will  be  the  case  unless  the 
oootributions  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
tfe  ?ery  much  larger  in  future  than  they 
were  last  year.  Listitutions  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  London,  where  little  could  be  ob- 
tained hitherto  from  local  sources,  will  no 
doubt  be  the  gainers ;  but  those  in  the 
richer  districts  of  the  metropolis,  which  for- 
merly received  large  annual  sums  from  col- 
lections in  churches  and  chapels  in  their 
neighbourhood,  cannot  fail  to  be  the  losers. 
For  the  sum  collected  upon  the  one  Sunday 
for  the  united  fund  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
mnch  greater  as  to  render  it  possible,  when 
division  is  made,  to  apportion  to  each  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  a  sum  equal  to  that 
'hieh  it  before  received. 

In  dealing  with  this  Report,  we  shall  not 
^ter  so  much  into  financial  questions  as  into 
^  consideration  of  the  principles  which 
<>B^t  to  underlie  all  medical  charity.  We 
«hailtake  a  general  survey  of  the  medical 
charities  of  the  metropolis,  and  consider 
^hat  is  the  work  they  are  now  doing,  how 
far  it  meets  the  wants  of  the  community, 
and  wherein  there  is  room  for  alterati^ 
and  improvement. 

Any  consideration  of  the  medical  chari- 
ties of  the  metropolis  would  be  incomplete 
unless  we  inquired  how  the  medical  profes- 
sion regards  their  working,  and  how  it  is  af- 
fected by  them.  These  institutions  are  so 
dependent  upon  their  medical  oflScers — their 
repatation  rises  and  falls  in  such  direct  pro- 
portion to  that  of  their  staff— that  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  managers  to  give  atten- 
tive consideration  to  any  indications  of  their 


opinions.  And  who  is  in  a  better  position 
to  form  an  opinion  than  they  are  ?  Theit 
interests  are  closely  identified  with  those  of 
the  hospital  to  which  they  are  attached. 
They  usually  serve  throughout  a  long  term 
of  years,  the  minor  and  the  major  appoint- 
ments on  the  staff.  Not  unfrequently  they 
constitute  themeelves  governors  of  the  chari- 
ty by  subscriptions  or  donations.  So  thatl 
in  every  way — by  giving  money,  time,  and 
professional  skill — they  testify  their  interest 
m  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  As  a  pro- 
fession, their  generous  devotion  to  the  sick 
and  suffering  is  acknowledged  by  all,  so  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  lend  themselves  to 
any  proposals  which  would  bear  hardly  upon 
the  poor.  And  from  the  self-denying  readi- 
ness with  which  they  give  their  services,  we 
may  be  sure  they  will  not  cry  out  until  the 
burden  of  unpaid  labour  has  become  unrea- 
sonable and  excessive ;  for  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, as  a  rule,  either  give  their  medical 
officers  no  salary  at  all,  or  else  a  very  small 
one — a  mere  complimentary  honorarium. 
The  unwritten  contract  appears  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  kind : — If  a  hospital  or  dispen- 
sary for  the  sick  poor  is  required,  and  the 
public  will  give  their  money  for  the  purpose, 
the  medical  man  will  contribute  his  quota  to 
the  charity  by  personal  service.  But  if  the 
understanding  is  of  this  nature,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  must  not  be  strained 
so  as  to  impose  upon  him  an  excessive 
amount  of  labour,  or  to  encroach  upon  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  remunerative  practice. 
To  do  this  is  to  interpret  the  covenant  in  a 
one-sided  way.  The  liability  of  the  public  is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions 
or  donations ;  but  the  liability  of  the  medi- 
cal officer  is  unlimited,  unless  care  be  taken 
that  the  really  poor,  to  whom  alone  he  offer- 
ed his  gratuitous  services,  are  the  only  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  charity. 
Now,  how  does  the  medical  profession  re- 
gard the  present  working  of  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  f  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion it  is  easy  to  adduce  evidence.  We 
might  point  to  numerous  expressions  of 
opinion  in  the  leading  medical  journals,  to 
pamphlets  and  to  papers  in  the  general  ma- 
gazines, which  all  speak  the  same  language 
and  indicate  the  necessity  for  some  reforms. 
But  we  can  produce  a  more  authoritative 
expression  of  opinion  than  any  of  these.  In 
March  1870  a  large  and  important  meeting 
of  the  medical  profession  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  in  Berners  Street,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  William  Fergusson.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  meeting  was  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  out-patient  hospital  administration 
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in  tlie  metropolis.  Among  those  who  sign- 
ed the  requisition  f6r  the  meeting  we*  find 
the  names  of  many  of  the  leading  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  London;  an^  we  are  told 
that  156  members  of  the  medical  profession 
assembled  to  discuss  the  out-patient  system 
— a  system  with  the  working  of  which  they 
were  all  intimately  acquainted.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  general  resolutions  which  were 
passed : — 

*•  1.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
there  exists  a  great  and  increasing  abuse  of 
outdoor  relief  at  the  various  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  of  the  metropolis  which  urgently 
requires  a  remedy.' 

*'  2.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
the  evils  inseparable  from  the  system  of 
gratuitous  medical  relief  administered  at  the 
outdoor  department  of  hospitals  and  free 
dispensaries  can  be,  in  a  great  measure,  met 
by  the  establishment,  on  a  large  scale,  of 
provident  dispensaries,  not  only  in  tbe  metro- 
polis, but  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  by 
improved  administration  of  Poor  Law  medi- 
cal relief.' 

^  8.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  working  of  out-patient  depart- 
ments as  at  present  constituted,  and  to  draw 
up  suggestions  for  reform,  to  be  submitted 
to  a  future  meeting.' 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  whole  question,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  into  each  branch  of 
the  subject  by  sub-committees.  In  1871  the 
report  of  the  general  committee,  as  well  as 
the  reports  of  the  sub-committees,  were  pub- 
lished. These  we  have  now  before  us,  and 
wc  shall  make  frequent  reference  to  them 
under  the  name  of  the  Reports  of  the  Ber- 
ners  Street  Committee.  Most  interesting 
documents  they  are,  and  we  presume  that 
they  may  fairly  be  taken  to  express  the  mind 
of  the  medical  profession  upon  the  questions 
under  consideration.  The  Report  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  General  Hospitals  is,  as 
we  might  expect,  that  which  takes  the  most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  from  it  we  shall  make  our  quotations. 
But  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  relief  of 
the  sick  poor  will  find  that  the  Reports  of 
the  Sub-Committees  upon  Special  Hospitals, 
upon  Dispensaries  and  upon  Poor-law  Dis- 
pensaries, are  also  well  worthy  of  his  care- 
ful study. 

The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  London 
number  a  hundred  and  twenty.  We  learn 
from  the  Report  of  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  that  its  bounty  was  distributed  among 
a  hundred  and  five  institutions.  These, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  were  not 
all  of  the  nature  of  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries. Several  homes  and  convalescent  estab- 
lishments, some  of  them  at  a  considerable 


distance  from  the  metropolis,  were  included 
in  the  list     On  the  other  hand,  the  great  en- 
dowed hospitals — St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's, 
and  St.  Thomas's — received  no  subsidy,  in- 
asmuch  as  they  derive  an   ample  income 
from  land  or  from  funded  property,  and  are 
in  no  degree  dependent  upon  voluntary  con- 
tributions.    If  we  compare  the  list  given  in 
the  Report  before  us  with  the  catalc^e  of 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  ^  Medical 
Directory,'   we  notice    that    about   thirty 
which  are  named  in  the  latter  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  former.     Some  at  least  of 
these  are  good  and  useful  institutions,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  have  been  omit- 
ted.    We  gather  from  an  examination  of  the 
list  of  institutions  to  which  the  fund  has 
been  distributed  that  the  committee  consi- 
dered that  it  was  only  to  be  awarded  to  such 
charities  as  have  for  their  object  the  imme- 
diate treatment  and  recovery  of   the  sick 
poor.     It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  can 
understand  the  omission  of  hospitals  for  in- 
curables, which  at  first  dance  seem  to  have 
so  strong  a  claim.     It  is  doubtless  argued 
that,  though  hospitals  in  name,  they  belong 
rather  to  the  class  of  permanent  homes  or 
almshouses,  and  that  they  have   no  more 
claim  upon  this  particular  fund  than  crip- 
ples' homes  or  institutions  for  th^  blind.  Ib 
some  other  cases,  no  doubt,  the  rules  whiek 
Were  laid  down  with  reference  to  the  distri- 
bution, namely,  that  it  should  *  be  based  upon 
the  last  three  years'  experience  of  each  in- 
stitution, after  deducting  the  income  derived 
from  endowments,  realised  property,  and  leg- 
acies exceeding  100/.,'  and  *  that  no  institution 
be  admitted  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fund  if  the  Committee  of  Distribution 
find  the  cost  of  its  management  exceed  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  the  whole  current 
expenditure ' — these  rules  would,  no  doabt, 
account  for  what  otherwise  appears  to  be  ra- 
ther an  arbitrary  selection,    fiut,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
medical  charities — taking  the  term  in  the 
strict  sense  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries — 
have  not  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  fnnd. 
Sermons  were   preached  and  collections 
were  made  at  nearly  1100  places  of  worship 
olN  all  denominations.     But  this  does  not  re- 
present anything  like  the  total  number  of 
churches,    chapels,    meeting-houses,    syna- 
gogues, Ac,  within  the  area  embraced  by 
the  scheme ;  and,  indeed,  we  learnt  from  the 
daily  papers  that  invitations  to  join  in  the 
movement  had  been  sent  to  2000  ministers 
of  religion.     Even   if  we  allow   the  plea 
which  the  Report  sets  up,  namely,  *  that  be- 
fore the  proposition  for  a  Hospital  Sunday 
was  fairly  before    the    ministers    of   the 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  district  many  of 
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them  had  made  their  arrangements  for  the 
ear,  and,  however  willing,  were  quite  ufia- 
le  to  co-operate;'  even  if  we  allow  this 
plea,  it  is  still  manifest  that  the  success  of 
the  movement  has  been  veiy  far  from  com- 
plete. The  27,000/.  which  was  collected 
represents  but  a  poor  response  to  an  appeal 
of  this  kind  in  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
metropolis  of  Europe. 

Sp^ddng  generally,  we  may  say  that  the 
list  of  awards  contained  in  Appendix  I.  of 
the  Sunday  Hospital  Report  refers  to  the 
rams  paid  to  two  classes  of  institutions,  i,e, 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  This  is  the  lead- 
ing division  of  the  medical  charities ;  but 
these  again  are  subdivided  into  general  and 
special.  Some  of  our  readers  may  ask, 
wherein  does  a  hospital  difter  from  a  dispen- 
sary, and  wherein  does  a  general  hospital 
diier  from  a  special  one  ?  U  is  necessary  to 
have  clear  ideas  upon  the»e  points,  if  we 
would  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  relative 
'  Talue  of  medical  charities. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  we  may 
say  that  the  main  difference  between  a  hospi- 
tal tnd  a  dispensary  is  this — that  the 
fonner  receives  in-patients,  as  well  as  out- 
patients, while  the  other  receives  out-pa- 
tients only.  Another  point  in  which  they 
are  frequently,  though  not  always,  con- 
trasted is  that  the  hospital  ministers  only  to 
those  who  come  to  it,  while  the  dispensary 
also  makes  provision  for  attending  patients 
at  their  own  homes.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  or  two  hospi- 
tals in  London,  and  many  in  the  provinces, 
make  systematic  provision  for  visiting  the 
sick  "Door  in  their  own  dwellings.  Still  the 
Wftd  differences  between  the  two  classes  of 
tnstltntions  lie  in  the  points  to  which  we 
liave  alluded. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  advantages 
^ch  each  affords.  The  hospital,  by  the 
i^Hpatient  treatment  which  it  offers,  can  deal 
^iw  the  most  severe  cases  in  a  way  to 
which  the  dispensary  affords  no  parallel. 
The  most  urgent  cases,  the  most  serious  ac- 
cidents are  received  into  the  wards,  and 
tended  throughout  their  whole  course. 
Whatever  appliances  may  be  needed  are  pro- 
vided ;  and  whatever  treatment  may  be  call- 
ed for,  should  it  be  even  an  important  ope- 
wtion,  the  resources  of  the  hospital  are 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  are  freely  plac- 
ed at  the  service  of  the  patient.  Through- 
out his  illness  he  has  the  best  medical  and 
wrgical  advice,  the  most  skilful  nursing,  the 
naost  suitable  diet — ^and  all  this  without  mo- 
ney and  without  price.  In  these  respects 
^e  hospital  stands  unrivalled.  One  can 
wdly  fail  to  admire  such  splendid  charity, 
and  but  little  fault  can  be  found  with  the 


way  in  which  the  in-patient  departments  are 
administered.  It  is  in  the  out-patient  de- 
partments that  the  abuses  of  which  we  late- 
ly have  heard  so  much  are  found  to  exist. 

The  dispensaries,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
also  their  peculiar  merit  They  pronde  for 
the  home-visitation  of  the  sick.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that,  both  in  a  social  artd  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  this  must  often  be  a 
great  comfort  to  the  respectable  poor. 
What,  for  example,  is  a  poor  man  to  do 
who  is  taken  ill  in  a  way  which  incapa- 
citates him  from  leaving  the  house,  but  who 
still  may  reasonably  hope  with  proper  care  to 
be  well  again  in  a  week  or  two  ?  Is  he  to 
seek  admission  into  the  wards  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  to  be  separated  from  his  wife  and 
children  and  from  the  control  and  supervi- 
sion of  his  home  ?  Which  of  us,  under  like 
circumstances,  would  not  shrink  from  such  a 
course  ?  But,  even  if  he  sought  admission, 
he  would  probably  find  that  his  case  was  not 
considered  suitable  for  the  hospital.  Large 
as  is  the  accommodation  in  these  institu- 
tions, yet  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
receive  every  case  of  temporary  illness.  Or 
is  he,  on  the  other  hand,  to  call  in  a  medi- 
cal man,  for  whose  visits  he  could  ill  afford 
to  pay,  and  whose  bill  would  be  a  millstone 
round  his  neck  for  weeks  or  months  to 
come  ?  In  this  dilemma  he  turns  to  the  dis 
pensary,  and  feels  the  value  of  an  institution 
whose  medical  oflBcers  will  visit  him  at  his 
own  home.  The  chief  work  of  the  dispen- 
sary, however,  consists  in  ministering  to 
those  who  apply  personally  to  it  for  advice 
or  medicine ;  and  there  is  no  difference  in 
this  branch  of  its  operations  between  it  and' 
the  out-patient  department  of  a  hospital. 
The  applicants  also  who  resort  to  it  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  grade  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Having  thus  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween a  hospital  and  a  dispensary,  we  fall 
back  upon  the  other  question,  and  inquire 
what  is  the  distinction  between  a  general' 
and  a  special  hospital.  A  general  hospital 
receives  all  cases  alike.  There  is  hardly 
any  disease  which  is  excluded  from  its 
wards,  unless  it  be  such  as  is  highly  infec- 
tious, like  small-pox,  and  which  would  there- 
fore be  dangerous  to  the  other  inmates,  or 
such  as  is  hopelessly  chronic,  and  suitable 
rather  for  a  home  for  incurables  than  for  an 
institution  where  speedy  relief  is  aimed  at. 
With  these  exceptions  the  general  hospitals 
receive  all.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
diseases,  or  classes  of  disease,  which  are  un- 
happily so  common  that,  if  the  general  hos- 
pitals were  to  admit  such  without  limit,  the 
wards  would  soon  be  filled  with  them,  their 
usefulness   would   be    impaired,    and  they 
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woald  no  longer  be  capable  of  acting  as  ccn* 
tres  of  medical  learning.     There  is  an  erro- 
neous impression,  which  is  very  wide-spread, 
that  there  are  some  classes  of  disease,  be- 
sides those  already  referred  to,  which  are 
excluded  by  the  rules  of  the  general  hospi- 
tals.    The  wording  of  the  advertisements  is- 
sued by  some  of  the  special  hospitals  is  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  the  impression  that  they 
are  the  only  institutions  where  this  or  that 
disease  is  treated ;  and  the  public  not  unna- 
turally suppose  that  one  ground  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  hospitals  is,  that  the 
class  of  cases  they  profess  to  relieve  can  ob- 
tain medical  assistance  nowhere  else.     It  is 
this  belief  that  has  led  the  public  to  sup- 
port some   special   hospitals  which   ought 
never  to  have  existed,  and  which  deserve  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  professional  specula- 
tions than  as  scientific  institutions  or  medi- 
cal charities.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
a  dangerous  degree  of  infectiousness,  or  ex- 
cessive prevalence,  which  justifies  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  for  a  special  com- 
plaint    Thus,  for  example,  we  have  very 
properly  small-pox  hospitals  and    hospitals 
for  consumption.      Other  special  hospitals 
there  are  wnose  existence  may  be  justified 
upon  the   same  grounds,   and   which   are 
doinff  good   work;    but  there   are    many 
which  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  and 
which  have  always  been  regarded  with  disap- 
probation by  the  bulk  of  the  profession. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to   have  seen 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Mansion  House 
Fund  had  exercised  some  discretion  in  this 
matter,   and  had  excluded  from  their  list 
those  institutions  whch  have  no  real  raison 
d^Btre.     Perhaps  in  future  years  they  may 
be  able  to  exercise  some  such  salutary  dis- 
crimination.    In  this,  the  first  year  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Collection,  they  say  that 
they  have  felt  themselves  justified  in  over- 
looking many  defects.     *They  trust,  how- 
ever, that  in  future  years  there  will  be  more 
time  for  gathering  correct  information.'     We 
hope  that  this  more  severe  scrutiny  will  ex- 
tend not  merely  to  the  finances,  but  also  to 
the  medical  status  of  the  institutions  in  ques- 
tion.    Some   such  check  as  this  is  much 
needed,  not  merely  to  restrain  speculations 
of  a  particularly  offensive  kind,  but  also  to 
save  the  public  from  wasting  their  money 
upon  unworthy  objects. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  general  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  are 
the  great  medical  schools  of  the  kingdom, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
students  attending  them  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  under  one  roof  how  to 
treat  all  classes  of  disease.  If  some  com- 
plaints of  a  peculiar  nature  are  drafted  ofi  to 


special  institutions,  how  is  a  young  maa  to 
acquire  that  knowledge   of  his  profession 
which  he  will  need  wheif  he  is  laancbed  in 
general  practice  ?    The  period  required  for 
his  medical  education  is  already  too  long 
for  him  to  be  able,  in  most  instances,  to 
spare  time  for  an  attendance  at  several  spe- 
cial hospitals   after  be  has  completed  his 
regular  curriculum ;  and,  while  he  is  yet  a 
student,  he  has  no  leisure  to  go  long  dis- 
tances in  order  to  obtain  special  instruction 
at  different  institutions.      It   is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  admit  all  kinds  of  cases — with 
hardly  an  exception — into  the  general  hos- 
pitals, «o  that  the  schools  of  medicine  may 
be  co-extensive  with  the  whole  area  of  dis- 
ease, and  equal  to  all  the  demands  which 
are  made  upon  the  medical  profession. 

The  class  of  patients  who  attend  the  spe- 
cial hospitals  differs  somewhat  from  those 
who  frequent  the  general  hospitals.  The 
notion  that  disease  must  be  best  treated  at 
an  institution  specially  devoted  to  it  indaces 
the  benevolent  to  subscribe  their  money  for 
its  support,  and  at  the  same  time  leads  those 
who  are  suffering  from  the  particular  malady 
to  apply  to  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
best  advice.  Thus  a  class  of  individnali 
who  would  think  themselves  degraded  by 
going  to  a  general  hospital,  do  not  hesitate 
to  make  application  to  a  special  one.  An?* 
one  who  has  much  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  hospitals  must  have  noticed  the  large 
number  of  well-to-do  persons  who  present 
themselves  at  the  special  hospitals. 

Now,  for  whoin  are  these  numerous  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  really  intended  ?  The 
intricate  and  fluctuating  circumstances  of 
human  life  make  it  no  easy  matter  to  say  in 
a  word  who  are  the  persons  they  are  meant 
to  benefit  It  is  easier  to  point  out  for 
whom  they  are  not  intended.  They  are 
clearly  not  meant  for  the  pauper  class,  be- 
cause for  them  a  sufficient  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  rate-supported  infirmaries 
and  dispensaries,  as  well  as  in  the  parochial 
medical  officers. 

Formerly  this  was  not  the  case.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  out-patient  departments  of 
hospitals,  as  well  as  the  rapid  multiplication 
in  the  number  of  medical  charities,  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  is  doe 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  Poor  Law  of  1834. 
The  regulations  which  were  then  introduced 
created  a  strong  prejudice  against  parochial 
medical  relief,  drove  the  sick  paupers  to 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  threw  a  bar- 
den  upon  voluntary  charity  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  been  borne  by  the  rates.  Upon 
this  point  the  Bemers  Street  Report  says : — 
*  The  Sub-Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
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great  extension  of  the  hospital  out-patient 
system  during  the  last  thirty  yeai^  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  repressive  action  of  the  Poor 
law  and  to  the  serious  imperfections  in  the 
system  of  Poor  Law  medical  relief.'     The 
main  evils  of  the  old  Poor  Law,  however, 
were  amended  by  Mr.    Gathome   Hardy's 
Act  in  1867,  which  has  since  then  been  gra- 
dually coming  into  operation.     During  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  public  attention  has 
been  strongly  called  to  this  subject ;  and  so 
much  has  been  already  done  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sick  paupers,  that  there  is  now 
no  necessity  for  them  to  throw  themselves 
upon  voluntary  charity.     The  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries and  sick  asylums  of  the  metropolis 
are  now,  many  of  them,  almost  as  comforta- 
ble as  the  hospitals ;  and  they  are  officered 
by  very  competent  men. 

Adequate  provision  for  the  pauper  class 
lia?in^  been  thus  made,  it  is  not  for  them 
that  diaritable  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are 
reqawed.     Nor,  again,  is  it  for  those  who 
caa  afford,   in    time   of    sickness,   to   call 
in  a  medical  practitioner  and  to  pay  his 
a5aal  chaises.     But  the  large  class  interme- 
diate between  these  two  extremes  includes 
persona    of    very   difterent    circumstances. 
There  are  roaify  who,  by  their  utmost  exer- 
tions, can  never  do  riiore  than  earn  a  bare 
subsistence  from  day  to  day,  and  wlio  are 
always  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  without 
the  possibility  of  laying  by  anything  for  the 
fatare.    These  are  they  who  ought  to  be 
welcomed  to  the  hospital ;  they  may  v^ 
properly  be  considered  the  objects  of  a  cha- 
ritable institution.     So  it  appears  to  us,  at 
^«et,  though  there  are  some  who  say  that  it 
would  be  better  if  a  very  small  payment 
^re  required  even  from  these,  rather  than 
that  ihey  should  be  treated  entirely  upon 
the  eleemosynary  principle.     But  sickness, 
more  particularly  in  a  poor  man's  house,  is 
a  great  trial,  and  makes  large  demands  upon 
^is  scanty  means.     In  such  a  case  as  this 
sureJj  Christian  charity  may  be  allow^ed  to 
&tep  in,  just  as  in  the  matter  of  education, 
though  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  is 
bettera  small  sura  should  be  paid  for  schooling 
than  that  it  should  be  altogether  gratuitous, 
yet  occasions  not  unfrequently  arise  when  it  is 
^  excellent  form  of  charity  to  pay  the  chil- 
^iren's  pence,  and  thus  to  enable  them  for  a 
thne  to  get  their  schooling  for  nothing.    We 
5aite  agree  with  the  Report  of  the  Hospital 
J   ^nday  Fund  when  it  says  : — *  Our  Ilospi- 
t^  are,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  always  will  be, 
purely  charitable  institutions,  relieving  the 
poor  and  afflicted  without  fee  or  payment  of 
^ny  kind,  and  therefore  not  competing  with 
the  medical  practitioner.' 
VOL.  cxxxvi.  L— 14 


The  Bemers  Street  Sub-Committee  on 
General  Hospitals  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
for  they  distinctly  assert, — 

*  The  practice  of  receiving  %maU  pai/ments 
for  medicine,  or  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
for  the  privilege  of  attending  the  hospital, 
appears  to  your  Sub-Committee  equally  un- 
8ound.      In  either  case,  there  is  necessarily 
associated  with  the  payment  a  certain  sense 
of  right.    It  is  obvious  that  by  the  payment 
of  a  penny  for  a  bottle  of  medicine,  or  of  a 
half-a-crown  for  the  privilege  of  'attending 
for  two  or  three  months  at  any  hospital,  the 
person  really  obtains    far  more    than    his 
money's  worth.    The  effect,  indeed,  is  to  en- 
rich the  hospital  to  the  extent  of  the  pay- 
ment, but  it  also  tends  to  lower  the  standard 
of  medical  remuneration  in  the  district.  .  .  . 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub- 
committee, to   dissociate  the  ideas  of  pay- 
ment and  right,  and  when  once  the  right  is 
admitted  to  obtain  hospital  advice  and  medi- 
cine on  payment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  work- 
man will  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  when 
and  as  he   pleases,    even  though   suffering 
under  slight  complaints.     In  this  case,  re- 
garded from  a  professional  point  of  view, 
the  business  of  the  general  practitioner,  who 
is  willing  and  competent  to  attend  these 
classes  on  terms  suitable  to  their  means,  is 
practically  transferred  to  the  consultee,  and 
every  farthing  paid  to  the  hospital  managers 
will  be  regarded  by  the  former  as  an  abstrac- 
tion from  his  legitimate  source  of  income. 
Moreover,  if  the  principle  of  admission   by 
payment  be  once  admitted,  it  follows,  as  a 
logical    consequence,   that  the  members  of 
the  staff  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  what  is 
paid,  in  which  case  they  enter  into  personal 
competition  with  the  general   practitioner, 
with  the  special  advantage  of  having  the 
subscriptions  of  the  benevolent  to  back  them 
up.'— P.  18. 

Beside  the  really  needy  ones  there  are 
many  who  now  frequent  the  hospitals  who 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  small  way  highly 
prosperous.  They  are  in  regular  work,  are 
receiving  good  wages,  and  have  no  extraor- 
dinary claims  upon  them  ;  nevertheless,  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  doctor  even  halt- 
a-crown  a  visit  if  illness  in  their  families 
were  frequent  or  long  continued.  Yet  it 
will  readily  be  conceded  that  to  have  a  cha- 
ritable institution  close  at  hand  to  which  they 
may  resort  whenever  sickness  touches  them 
is  not  likely  to  conduce  to  habits  of  fore- 
thought and  self-reliance ;  to  have  a  hospi- 
tal always  ready  to  do  that  for  them  which 
they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  for 
themselves — namely,  to  provide  for  all  ordi- 
nary accidents  and  sicknesses — is  likely  to 
foster  a  habit  of  dependence  upon  others 
which  is  detrimental  alike  to  national  life 
and  individual  improvement  Yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  those 
who  now  crowd  the  waiting-rooms  of  hospi- 
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tals  and  free  dispensaries  belong  to  this 
class.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  such  in- 
stitutions will  deny  this.  Judging  by  the 
Berners  Street  Report,  those  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  who  assem- 
bled at  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society  were  evidently  convinced 
that  hospitals  and  dispensaries  were  grossly 
abused,  i,e,  that  they  were  used  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  by  a  class  of  persons  above 
that  for  which  they  are  intended.  We  have 
already  quoted  their  resolution  bearing  upon 
this  point.  Let  us  now  give  an  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Gene- 
ral Hospitals : — 

*  The  Sub-Committee  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  social  position  of  the  patients, 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  WiQprohahle  in- 
come of  half  the  number  of  out-patients  may 
be  estimated  at  from  \l,  to  \l.  10«.  per  week  ; 
one-fourth  more  than  this,  and  the  remainder 
less.  The  Sub-Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
persons  in  the  receipt  of  upwards  of  11.  per 
week  should,  as  a  rule,  be  expected,  at  least 
in  ordinary  illnesses,  to  pay  something  out 
of  their  own  earnings  towards  medicaj  ad- 
vice. .  .  .  And  the  Sub-Conmiittee  are  of 
opinion  that  unmarried  persons  with  an  in- 
come of  more  than  11,  10«.  per  week  should 
not  be  considered  as  proper  objects  of  gra- 
tuitous medical  advice.' 

From  this  we  gather  that  the  bulk  of  the 
medical  profession  believe  that  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  applicants  at  general  hospitals 
might,  without  any  hardship,  be  required  to 
obtain  their  medical  relief  from  other  than 
purely  charitable  sources.  Casting  one's 
eye  over  the  whole  range  of  the  medical 
charities,  we  might  safely  say,  that  from  5 
per  cent  at  some  of  the  general  dispensa- 
ries, to  50  per  cent,  at  some  of  the  special 
hospitals,  belong  to  a  class  to  whom  the  me- 
dical profession  have  not  covenanted  to  give 
their  gratuitous  services.  Inquiries  which 
have  recently  been  made  at  Manchester  and 
at  Birmingham,  as  well  as  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Paddington,  fully  bear  out  this 
conclusion. 

Again,  we  observe  that  there  is  a  very  ge- 
neral agreement  of  opinion  among  medical 
men  upon  another  most  important  point, 
namely,  that  the  waiting-rooms  are  over- 
crowded, and  that  an  excessive  burden  of  la- 
bour is  laid  upon  the  medical  officers. 
When  a  physician  or  surgeon  is  required  to 
attend  every  alternate  day,  and  to  spend  two 
or  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  in  the  ardu- 
ous work  of  seeing  out-patients,  surely  the 
unwritten  contract  to  which  we  have  alluded 
is  violated.  Occasionally  more  even  than 
this  is  demanded  of  him.  At  some  hospi- 
tals it  is  the  custom  to  admit  the  out- 
patients at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.     In 


such  cases  the  physicians  and  surgeons  give 
up  the  whole  forenoon — the  most  valuable 
time  for  study  as  well  as  for  their  private 
practice — and  when  they  return  to  their 
homes  their  freshness  and  elasticity  are  gone 
for  the  day.  Surely  this  is  asking  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  pressing  the  tcrma  of 
the  contract  beyond  what  is  reasonable. 

The  evil  has,  no  doubt,  gradually  arisen 
from  allowing  all  comers  to  enter  the  wait- 
ing-rooms without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
from  the  pernicious  habit  of  advertising  the 
number  of  applicants  as  a  means  of  touch- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  public  and  drawing 
money  from  their  pockets.  There  is  good 
reason  to  think  that  eight  hundred  thousand 
individuals,  or  about  one  in  four  of  the  po 
pulation  of  the  metropolis,  apply  annually 
to  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  medical 
relief.  Now,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  in  a 
wealthy  city  which  makes  special  provision 
for  the  pauper  class,  the  fit  applicants  for 
medical  charity  can  amount  to  anything 
like  this  proportion.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
when  the  numbers  are  so  great,  if  the  later 
comers  sometimes  receive  but  scanty  atten- 
tion ?  Can  we  wonder  if  the  jaded  medical 
officer  occasionally  slurs  over  the  fag  end  of 
his  work,  or  even  remits  it  altogether  to  E< 
pupils  ?  • 

But  is  there  no  way  of  remedying  thee 
evils  ?  Must  they  go  on  growing  with  the 
growth  of  our  population  ?  Is  there  no 
means  by  which  the  well-to-do  poor  can 
contribute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  towards 
thc^  own  medical  relief?  Undoubtedly 
there  is.  A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot, 
which  has  lately  been  gathering  strength  in 
many  quarters,  for  the  establishment  or  the 
multiplication  of  a  class  of  institutions 
which  are  especially  intended  to  meet  the 
medical  wants  of  those  who  cannot  aftordt<> 
pay  the  fees  of  an  ordinary  practitioner,  but 
whom,  nevertheless,  it  is  highly  unwise  to 
encourage  to  depend  upon  charitable  help. 
These  institutions  are  variously  designated 
Provident  Dispensaries,  Provident  Sick  So- 
cieties, or-  Sick  Clubs;  but  by  whatever 
name  they  are  known,  the  principle  which 
underlies  them  is  the  same.  It  is  a  princi- 
ple which  is  fully  recognised  among  com- 
mercial men,  and  which  has  received  many 
developments  in  the  way  of  mutual  assu- 
rance societies — i.e.,  a  small,  but  continuous, 
payment  is  made  week  by  week  or  month 
by  month,  and  then,  when  sickness  comes, 
the  sendees  of  a  competent  medical  man 
and  the  necessary  medicines  are  obtained 
without  further  charge.  They  have,  in  fact, 
been  paid  for  in  advance  by  the  small  sums 
which  have  been  deposited,  it  may  be,  for 
years  past.     Thus  the  poor  man,  when  over- 
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taken  by  sickness,  is  able  to  obtain  medical 
assistance  at  once,  without  the  dread  of  bur- 
dening himself  or  his  family  with  a  bill  that 
they  may  never  be  able  to  pay,  and  which 
may  prevent  him  from  applying  to  the  doc- 
tor again.  For  it  is  now  often  found  that 
the  unpaid  bill  act5  as  a  hindrance  with  the 
more  high-minded,  making  them  reluctant  to 
call  in  the  medical  man  again,  however  much 
they  may  require  his  aid.  And  this  benefit 
\s>  obtained  not  as  a  matter  of  gratuity  or  of 
charity :  it  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of 
business  as  when  the  rich  man  pays  his 
guinea,  for  the  medical  attendance  has  been 
parchased  upon  a  sound  commercial  prin- 
ciple. 

Provident  dispensaries  of  this  kind  were 
origmated  about  forty   years   ago  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Southam.     They  are,  therefore, 
not  novelties,  and  it  is  easy  to  point  to  some 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  a  generation. 
They  are  organised  somewhat  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  rooms  are  taken  in  a  snitable 
locality,  in  the  midst  of  the  artisan  popula- 
tion, lad  here  patients  are  seen  at  a  fixed 
hoar  of  the  day,  and  from  hence  all  medi- 
d'flesare  dispensed.     A  certain  number  of 
medical  men  are  attached  to  the  institution 
—the  more  the  better,  provided  only  that 
they  bear  no  more  than  a  given  proportion 
to  the  members,  so  that  each  may  receive  a 
efficient  stipend  to  ensure  his  work  being 
well  and  zealously  done.     If  a  poor  person 
is  unable  to  attend  at  the  dispensary -house  he 
can  be  visited  at  his  own  home  ;  or,  in  cases 
of  emei^ency,  he  may  betake  himself  to  the 
doctor's  private  residence.     Every  reasona- 
ble facility  is  thus  given  for  the  supply  of 
Vis  medical  necessities,    and  his  provident 
payments  cover  both  the  professional  advice 
*Qd  the  medicine.     When    a   member  re- 
'loiies  the  services  of  a  doctor  he  makes  his 
*>wn  choice  among  those  who  are  attached 
toihebstitution,  and  the  payment  of  each 
medical  ofiicer  is  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
wr  of  sick  who  have  claimed  his  services. 
^^  a  healthy  stimulus  is  given  to  the  me- 
dical staff,  while  as  much  freedom  as  possi- 
We  is  permitted  to  the  members,  who  can 
select  the  doctor  who  is  either  most  agreea- 
ble to  them,  or  who  is  reckoned  the  most 
s^lfal  in  any  particular  class  of  cases. 

Bat  for  how  much,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
all  these  advantages  be  obtained  ?  The  ac- 
toal  sum  paid  by  the  individual  members 
^ries  slightly  in  different  places,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  employment  and  the 
rate  of  wages.  Speaking  generally,  we  may 
^  that  a  penny-halfpenny  per  week  for  each 
Mnlt,  and  a  half  penny  per  week  for  each 
child  under  fourteen,  to  the  number  of  three 
children,  and  a  free  pass  for  the  rest  of  the 


family,  it  moie  numerous,  is  about  the  usu- 
al scale  of  charges.  Thus  four-pence-half- 
penny per  week,  or  nineteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  annum,  will  secure  to  a  work- 
ing man  and  his  whole  family  the  benefit  of 
good  medical  attendance.  This  sum  does  not 
cover  the  expenses  of  confinements,  but  for 
these  special  arragements  are  made  on  equal- 
ly favourable  terms. 

As  these  institutions  are  intended  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  a  particular  class,  it  is 
obviously  requisite  to  lay  down  some  limits 
with  regard  to  the  social  position  of  those 
who  are  eligible  as  members.  It  would 
clearly  be  an  injustice  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion if  they  were  expected  to  attend  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  upon  such  terms  as 
these.  The  limit,  like  the  scale  of  pay- 
ments, varies  in  different  localities.  In  some 
places  the  rule  is  that  none  shall  be  admitted  '- 
whose  weekly  income  exceeds  thirty  shil- 
lings ;  in  others,  two  pounds  is  taken  as  the 
limit ;  and  everywhere  a  liberal  interpretation . 
is  put  upon  the  rule. 

The  scale  of  payments  is  manifestly  so 
low,  that  it  is  barelv  sufficient  to  cover  the  - 
working  expenses  and  to  leave  a  moderate 
sum  to  be  divided  among  the  medical  men. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to 
ask  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent,  in  or- 
der to  defray  the  preliminary  expenses,  and 
to  bear  some  part  of  the  annual  charges. 
Thus,  though  the  principle  is  that  of  mu- 
tual assurance,  but  few  of  these  institutions  • 
have  reached  the  point  of  being  altogether 
self-supporting,  and  must   still   be   classed 
among  the  medical  charities.     The  scale  of 
payments  must  either  be  raised,  or  the  in- 
dustrial classes  must  be  induced  to  join  them 
in  much  greater  numbers,  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  them  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  assistance  from  the  rich.     But  in  the 
meantime  there  is  no  class  of  medical  insti- 
tutions which  are  truer  charities,  for  they 
help  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  and  they 
call  out  and  foster  one  of  the  best  instincts- 
of  human  nature — the  desire  for  indepen- 
dence.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  in^ 
whch  we   can  help  our  poorer  neighbours- 
than  by  encouraging  them  to  set  on  foot 
such  provident  sick  societies,  and  by  aiding 
in  carrying  them  on. 

Of  these  provident  dispensaries  there  are 
about  a  dozen  in  London.  Some  of  these 
have  been  such  from  their  first  establish- 
ment ;  others  were  originally  free,  but  have 
been  recently  placed  upon  the  provident 
footing.  Within  the  last  two  years  five 
have  been  so  transformed ;  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  growing  disposition  to  make 
this  change  wherever  a  free  dispensary  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  general  hospital ; 
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for,  as  we  bave  said,  its  out-patient  depart- 
ment does  mach  the  same  work  as  the  free 
dispensary.  There  seems,  consequently,  no 
reason  why  both  should  be  maintained  upon 
their  present  basis.  The  provident  dispen- 
sary introduces  a  fresh  agency,  and  that  a 
most  wholesome  one. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  these  provident  dispensaries  is  affirm- 
ed in  the  Report  of  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  those  who 
had  the  distribution  of  this  fund  to  pass  in 
review  all  the  medical  charities  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  to  inquire  minutely  into  their 
management  and  their  suitability  to  the 
wants  of  the  population.  They  are,  there- 
fore, in  ji  position  to  say  what  gaps  require 
to  be  filled  up,  and  what  alterations  might 
with  advantage  be  made.  Their  remark 
on  the  subject  is  this  : — 

*  In  considering  the  great  question  of  the 
relation  which  the  medical  cnarities  bear  to 
the  poor  of  London,  and  remembering*that 
A  very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ithis  great  metropolis  apply  annually  for  gra- 
tniitous  medical  relief,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
*t«  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
line  is  not  far  distant  when  many  of  these 
f^pflicants  may  be  induced  to  associate  to- 
gether to  secure  for  themselves  efficient  medi- 
cal dielp  in  time  of  need  as  a  matter  of  right, 
irathffl'  than  to  be  so  constant ly  dependent  on 
purdir  eleemosynary  aid.     The  great  step  in 
:'thist<ferection  would  appear  to  be  to  make  a 
)  large .immber  of  the  local  dispensaries  "  pro- 
\  Tident  ^iispensaries,"  and  self-supporting  to 
;  ^  ^eat  dBxtent. ' 

We  hope  that  this  suggestion  will  receive 

» the  atteation  which  it  deserves,  and  that  the 
managers  of  the  free  dispensaries  will  consi- 

<ider  whetiier  they  might  not  with  advantage 
follow  the  example  of  the  Westbourne,  the 

,  Royal  Pi«flico,  the  St  George's,  and  other 
dispensaries. 

Upon-  thie  point  the  Bemers  Street  Re- 
port is  enUisely  in  agreement  with  that  of 

•  the  Mansion  'House : — 

*The  Sul>iConMnrttee,'    says  the    former, 
'  *, believe  that* the  foundation  of  a  series  of 
provident  dispensaries  is  a  necessary  condi- 
:  tion  of  any  Jnijjrovement  in  the  out-patient 
department  vof-our  public  hospitals.      The 
law  has,  in  .thiBir<jopinion,  amply  provided  for 
.  the  careless  aild  rimprovident,  and  the  funds 
-eontrilmted  by  the  benevolent  should  be  given 
in  preference  ito  '.those  who  are  inclined  to 
help  themselves.     By  the  means  proposed  a 
distinction  wouTd  At  once  be  drawn  which 
-could  not  fail  to  have  the  most  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  providential  habits  of   the 
poor.*— 'P.*  14. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
or  that  it  sibould.ba  imagined  that  we  desire 


to  see  all  free  dispensaries  swept  away.   In 
out-lying  districts,  which  are  far  from  a  ge- 
neral hospital,  they  perfonu  a  useful  work, 
and  in  reality  meet  the  wants  of  those  whom 
we  have  described  as  the  rightful  attendants 
in  the  out-patient  rooms.     But  there  are 
other  dispensaries  in  the  central  parts  of  Lon- 
don— some  indeed  under  the  very  shadow  of 
large  and  important  hospitals — which  might 
with  great  benefit  be  placed  on  the  provident 
footing.     At  present  these  dispensaries  form 
a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  neighbouring 
general     hospital.      They    are    sometimes 
served  by  the  same  medical  officers,  and, 
when  occasion  requires,  the  patients  of  the 
dispensary  are  passed  into  the  wards  of  the 
hospital.     This  is  an  arrangement  which  is 
beneficial  alike  to   both    institutions,. and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  cease  if  the 
provident  principle  were  introduced  into  the 
dispensary.     Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  each  provident  dispensary  should  he 
affiliated  to  the  hospitals,  both  general  and 
special,  of  the  district ;  so  that  an  artisan 
might,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  medi- 
cal attendant,  and  in  virtue  of  his  provident 
payments,  be  received  into   the  wards  of 
whichever  hospital  was  most  suited  to  his 
case.     Thus,  in  all  the  graver  illnesseb  andl^ 
cidents  to  which  he  was  liable,  he  wouldeo- 
joy  the  first-rate  professional  skill,  the  niBir 
ing,    and   all  the  other   advantages  which 
the    in-patient    departments    afford.     The 
Berners  Street  Committee  were 

*  Of  opinion  that,  having  regard  to  the  doe 
extension  of  the  system  of  provident  dispen- 
saries and  the  proposed  improvement  of  the 
Poor  Law  dispensaries,  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  out-patient  departments  of  the 
hospitals  and  these  institutions  is  very  deaia- 
ble,  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor, 
the  respective  medical  officers,. and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  various  medical  schools.    This 
relationship  should, '  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sub-Committee,  be  such  as  to  secure  to  the 
members  of  the  provident  dispensaries  and 
also  to  patients  of  the  Poor  Law  dispensaries, 
all  those  advantages  which  the  hospital  sys- 
tem is  capable  of  affording,  whenever  thej 
are  specially  required.    As  the  hospital  stafi 
consists  of  consultees,  not  general  practition- 
ers, it  is  only  consistent  ttiat  their  services 
should  be  asked  for  chiefly  in  cases  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  prolonged  anxiety,  deep  pro- 
fessional interest,  &c.,  and  it  is  altogether 
unreasonable  to  call  upon  them  to  treat  case 
after  case,  for  many  hours  together,  without, 
it  may  be,  the  occurrence  of  any  single  point 
of    interest;    whereas,    by  an  affiharion  of 
Poor  Law  and  provident  dispensaries  with 
hospitals,  the  time  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
consultees  would  be  economised,   the  real 
needs  of  the  suffering  and  deserving  far  more 
adequately  met,  and  one  great  ground  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  general  practitioners 
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practifiing  in  the  neighbourhood  removed.' — 
P.  15. 

If  this  relationship  were  established,  the 
artisan  would  obtain  the  best  medical  advice 
without  that  loss  of  self-respect  which  many 
must  feel  when  they  are  compelled  to  go 
about  begging  for  a  Governor's  letter.  The 
Mansion  House  Report  very  truly  says : 
*  There  are  no  doubt  many  persons  who  ob- 
tain gratuitous  medical  assistance  who  would 
be  willing  to  pay  something  for  their  medi- 
cme  and  attendance,  but  who  cannot  afford 
to  run  up  a  doctor's  bill,  and  yet  in  the  first 
instance  feel  reluctance  in  seeking  charity, 
but  who  use  the  hospital  or  dispensary  for 
lack  of  any  system  of  medical  relief  within 
their  means.  This  refined  feeling  of  reluc- 
tance should  be  cultivated  rather  than  re- 
strained, and  it  can  probably  only  be  done 
by  promoting  the  provident  principle  in  dis- 
pensaries rather  than  making  them  so  large- 
ly dependent  on  the  direct  charity  of  3ie 
pablic' 

If  the  Committee  of  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  were  to  adopt  some  such  distinction  as 
tbi^  namely,  to  give  a  subsidy  to  the  outly- 
ing dispensaries,  but  not  to  those  in  the  cen- 
tral districts,  unless  they  had  adopted  the 
provident  principle,  they  would  be  giving 
practical  effect  to  the  admirable  suggestions 
contained  in  their  report,  and  this  in  two 
ways — ^by  leading  to  a  diminution  in  the 
now  excessive  number  of  gratuitous  medical 
charities,  and  by  strengthening  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  carry  on  pro- 
vident institutions.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  while  the  number  of  free  medi- 
cal charities  is  so  great  as  it  now  is,  the  pro  - 
vident  institutions  have  not  a  fair  chance  of 
wccess.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  chief  reason  why  they  have  not  been  so 
Vjwperous  in  London  as  in  some  large  pro- 
nncial  towns. 

Some  of  the  older  metropolitan  dispen sa- 
ne* b?e  a  small  accumulated  capital.  Tliis 
phces  them  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  posi- 
tion for  constituting  themselves  provident 
iMtitutions.  The  income  derived  from  their 
funded  property  would  enable  them  to  de- 
fray part  of  the  more  necessary  charges,  so 
that  they  would  soon  become  self-support- 
ing, or  at  least,  they  would  have  no  occasion 
to  ask  for  subscriptions  from  honorary 
niembers. 

If  these  provident  dispensaries  are  likely 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  industrial  classes,  and 
if  they  would  be  welcomed  by  the  more 
high-minded  among  them,  so  also,  we  be- 
lieve, would  they  be  acceptable  and  benefi- 
cial to  those  general  practitioners  of  medi- 
ane  whose  business  includes  the  lower  mid- 
dle class  of  society.     The  standard  of  medi- 


cal education  has  been  very  much  raised  of 
late  years,  and  one  consequence  of  this  has 
been  that  the  number  of  those  who  are 
contented  to  practise  in  poor  neighbour- 
hoods, and  for  very  small  fees,  has  been 
greatly  diminished.  Education  being  ne- 
cessarily so  much  more  expensive,  spreading, 
as  it  does,  over  a  longer  term  of  years,  and 
demanding  a  greater  outlay  of  money,  obliges 
men  to  look  to  higher  lines  of  practice  for 
an  adequate  remuneration.  The  result  of 
this  has  been,  as  Mr.  Hancock,  the  then 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  pointed 
out  in  the  Hunterian  Oration  for  1873,  that 
the  have  in  a  manner  been  forced  to  resort 
to  the  hospitals. 

*  Surely,'  he  says,  *  those  who  have  insisted 
upon  the  existing  requirements  must  have 
overlooked  the  comprehensive,  I  may  almost 
say  the  cosmopolitan,  character  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  the  fact  that,  whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  were  thus  compulsorily  increasing 
the  refinement  and  raising  the  social  status 
of  those  who  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  enforcing  that  which  would  de- 
prive the  lower  classes  of  the  assistance  of 
legally  qualified  medical  men,  pauperising  and 
dnving  them  to  hospitals,  or  throwing 
them  into  the  arms  of  chemists  and  druggists 
or  quacks.  Under  the  old  regulations,  many 
estimable  men,  not  too  refined  nor  too  highly 
educated  scholastically,  I  admit,  but  skilful 
and  well  informed  professionally,  were  con-  ■ 
tent  to  settle  down  and  pass  their  lives  among 
the  poor,  accommodating  themselves  to  their 
peculiarities  and  ministering  to  their  wants. 
These  men  are  no  longer  allowed  to  enter  our 
profession,  and  inasmuch  as  the  higher  the 
education  the  greater  the  refinement  of  taste 
and  habits,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  men 
who  have  been  forced  through  the  anxiety  and 
expense  attending  these  examinations  will 
hardly  be  inclined  to  pettle  down  with  wives 
and  children  in  the  squalid  purlieus  of  large 
cities.' 

Now,  if  this  pauperising  state  of  things  is 
to  be  remedied,  if  those  who  formerly  paid 
a  general  practitioner,  but  who  have  now 
got  into  the  habit  of  resorting  to  a  charita- 
ble institution,  are  once  more  to  be  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  it  must  be  by  some 
system  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  more 
highly  educated  medical  men  of  the  present 
day,  while  it  offers  to  the  patient  the  same 
low  scale  of  charges  with  which  the  extinct 
class  of  general  practitioners  was  content. 
We  can  easily  understand  that  haggling 
about  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  medicine,  or 
sending  out  a  multitude  of  petty  bills,  or 
dunning  patients  whose  weekly  income 
scarcely  does  more  than  cover  their  neces- 
sary expenses — we  can  easily  understand 
that  all  this  is  very  distasteful  to  men  of  any 
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refinement,  not  to  mention  that  the  amoant 
of  bad  debts  that  they  constantly  incur  is 
a  very  serious  drawback,  and  a  great  source 
.of  anxiety  to  any  man  who  is  dependent 
upon  his  profession  for  his  livelihood. 
From  many  of  these  evils  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries would  relieve  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. As  the  report  of  the  Hospital  Sun- 
day Fund  suggests,  they  *  may  perhaps  be 
used  gradually  as  the  best  available  machi- 
nery for  collecting  such  payment  as  the  up- 
per working  class  can  aflford  for  the  doctor 
who  attends  them.'  There  would  then  be 
no  question  of  money  between  him  and  his 
poorer  patients.  Their  weekly  deposits 
would  be  received  not  by  him,  but  by  the 
secretary.  Their  medicine  would  be  dealt 
out  from  the  dispensary.  There  would  be 
no  bills  to  send  out,  and  no  bad  debts  to 
mourn  over,  for  all  would  have  been  prepaid. 
The  medical  officer  would  receive  his  fees  in 
the  form  of  a  quarterly  or  half-yearly 
cheque  from  the  treasurer.  The  patients, 
moreover,  would  be  somewhat  restrained  by 
rules,  so  that,  although  in  cases  of  emergen- 
cy they  might  apply  at  any  time  to  the  doc- 
tor, yet  in  general  they  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  regulations  as  to  the  hours  when 
they  could  see  him ;  so  that  his  privacy 
would  be  less  intruded  upon  than  it  now  is, 
and  he  would  have  more  leisure  for  study 
than  he  can  at  present  command.  These 
are  advantages  which  no  cne  who  knows  the 
harassing  nature  of  medical  practice  in  a 
large  city  will  be  disposed  to  underrate. 

The  quotations  we  have  already  made 
from  the  Berners  Street  Report  show  that 
the  system  we  are  recommending  is  looked 
upon  with  favour  by  the  medical  profession  ; 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  it  in 
Northampton,  Coventry,  Derby,  and  other 
provincial  towns,  is  an  encouragement  to 
attempt  a  fuller  development  of  it  in  Lon- 
don. 

But  it  may  be  asked  are  there  not  many 
benefit  clubs '  in  the  metropolis,  and  do  not 
these  provide  their  members  with  the  neces- 
sary medical  attendance  ?  Many  benefit 
clubs  there  are  no  doubt,  and  some  of  them 
are  extremely  prosperous,  with  large  accu- 
mulations of  funded  capital.  But  their  me- 
dical arrangements  are  such  as  can  neither 
be  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  general  public, 
nor  to  the  medical  profession.  They  cannot 
be  considered  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
the  class  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  because 
they  enrol  only  men.  They  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  women  and  children,  and  yet 
it  is  these  who  most  frequently  need  the  ad- 
vice of  the  doctor.  Indeed,  their  primary 
object  is  to  supply  the  working  man  with 
an  equivalent,  or  something  like  an  equiva- 1 


lent,   for  the   wages  that  he  loses  when 
thrown    out    of   employment  by  sicknea. 
With  most  of  them  it  is  no  part  of  their 
constitution  to  supply  a  medical  man  or  me- 
dicine, and  accordingly  we  find  their  mem- 
bers, high -class  mechanics,  constantly  resort- 
ing to  the  charitable  hospitals.    Some  of 
them  indeed  (more  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces) appoint  a  medical  man  to  visit  thdr 
sick  members,  but  these  appointments  are  in 
small  favour  with  the  profession.     The  club 
makes  a  contract  with  its  doctor  at  so  much 
per  head,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  men  are  found  ready  to  underbid  one 
another.     The  result  of  this  system  of  com- 
petition is  that  an  inferior  man  is  appointed 
at  a  capitation  .fee  for  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  offer  good  doctoring.     Generally  this 
fee  does  not  exceed  one-half  or  two-thurds 
of  the  sum  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  the  lowest  on  which  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries can  be  carried  on,  even  when  sub- 
sidised by  the  rich.     Thus  the  aiTangement 
is  oftentimes  realjy  not  beneficial  to  the 
members  themselves,  and  cannot  be  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  public.     And,  when  the 
contract  is  once  made,  the  doctor  has  no 
control  over  those  who  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers.    In  this  way  he  is  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  visit,  under  his  contract,  well-to^o 
artisans,  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  who  coiid 
abundantly  afford  to  pay  his  ordinary  ch«- 
ges.     The    benefit   club,   therefore,   stands 
upon  a  much  less  satisfactory  basis  than  the 
provident  dispensary,  both  on  social  and  on 
professional  grounds. 

If  the  provident  dispensaries  were  not 
only  affiliated  to  the  hospitals,  but  were  also 
linked  to  one  another,  so  that  patients  could 
easily  be  passed  from  one  to  another  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  fresh  entrance  fee,  and 
without  losing  th^  benefit  of  their  back  pay- 
ments, working  people  would  have  a  sy^ton 
of  medical  relief  at  hand,  wherever  busings 
or  family  duties  called  them,  which  was 
suited  to  their  wants,  and  with  the  operation 
of  which  they  were  familiar.  This  has  been 
done  to  a  limited  extent  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  become  the  general  rule. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  that  the  hospi- 
tals are,  to  a  large  extent,  resorted  to  by 
those  who  belong  to  a  class  above  that  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and  whom  no 
thoughtful  or  patriotic  person  would  wish  to 
encourage  in  habits  that  tend  to  pauperise ; 
and  we  have  also  explained  the  constitution 
of  those  provident  dispensaries,  or  sick  so- 
cieties, which  we  believe  to  be  exactly  suited 
to  meet  their  case.  But  there  is  another 
evil  under  which  the  out-patient  deparlr 
ments  of  the  hospitals  suffer,  and  it  is  this 
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—that  the  applicants  for  assistance  often 
need  food  and  clothing  as  much  as,  or  even 
more  than,  medicine.     We  have  known,  for 
example,  a  poor  woman  who  was  taking  a 
tonic  that  had  been  ordered  by  her  sur- 
geon, when  she  returned  to  report  herself, 
and  was  asked  if  she  required  to  have  her 
bottle  refilled,  reply — "  No,  thank  you,  sir,  I 
have  got  plenty.     It  is  ordered  to  be  taken 
three  times  a-day,  but  I  only  take  it  twice  : 
it  does  give  me  such  an  appetite,  and  I  carCi 
get  the  gruW^     But  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  physician  or  surgeon  to  order  food. 
The  applicants  are  not  so  destitute  as  to 
have  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  rates. 
If  they  were,  the  parochial  medical  man 
could  order  them  many  *  medical  comforts ;' 
Wt  the  hospital  has  no  analogous  branch  of 
charity,  nor,  if  it  had,  would  it  be  easy  for 
the  medical  officers  to  know  upon  whom  to 
bestow  their  bread,  their  beef -tea,  their  wine, 
or  their  warm  clothing.    They  know  nothing 
of  the  social  circumstances  of  those  who  pass 
rapidly  through  their  consulting-rooms.   The 
HKdical  aspects  of  each  case  are  all  that  they 
have  time  to  investigate,  and  if  they  under- 
took to  distribute  *  medical  comforts,'  they 
nught  often  apportion  them  to  those  who 
could  best  afford  to  provide  them  for  them- 
selves.   How  little  the  mere  fact  of  their  re- 
sorting to  a  hospital  can  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  the  persons  so  applying  are  *  really  ne- 
cessitous '  is  shown  by  the  following  inci- 
dent:—-Two  patients  presented  themselves 
at  the  same  moment  before  the  surgeon  of 
a  large  and  favourite  special  hospital.     The 
one  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Lanca- 
shire, was  in  great  destitution,  and  was  evi- 
dently more  in  need  of  food  and  shelter  than 
even  of  medical  advice.     The  surgeon  was 
directing  him  where  to  go  to  obtain  parochial 
relief,  when  the  other,  who  proved  to  be  a 

Cperous  Leicestershire  farmer,  turned  to 
and  said,  *  Here,  my  poor  man,  here  is 
Wf  a  sovereign  for  you.'  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  pointed  out,  that  however  laudable  the 
g^ierosity  of  the  farmer,  a  man  who  could 
«fford  to  give  away  money  in  this  ofl-hand 
manner  was  not  a  suitable  patient  for  an  in- 
stitution intended  for  the  relief  of  the  really 
indigent 

How,  then,  are  the  hospitals  to  be  pro- 
t^ted  from  abuse,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  charity  is  made  as  efficient  as  possible 
for  those  who  are  properly  the  recipients  of 
u  ?  To  this  we  reply,  there  is  but  one  means, 
DMnely,  that  there  should  be  a  systematic  in- 
quiry into  the  social  condition  of  each  ap- 
plicant, except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  of 
accident 

The  system  of  admission  by  governors' 
letters  of  recommendation  ought  to  be  done 


away  with,  so  far  at  least  as  the  out-patient 
department  is  concerned.  Upon  this  point 
the  language  of  the  Berners  Street  Report  is 
most  distinct : — 

*The  Sub-Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  system  of  admission  by  governors'  and 
subscribers*  letters  is  radically  wrong  as  re- 
gards out-patients,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
The  practice  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
hospital  abuse.  The  Sub-Committee  believe 
that  many  masters  and  employers  of  labour 
contribute  to  hospitals  with  the  object  of  pro- 
viding medical  assistance  for  their  servants 
and  workmen  at  a  cheap  rate.  Men  whose 
ordinary  income  is  two  or  three  pounds  per 
week  expect  to  have  letters  of  recommend- 
ation given  them  to  the  neighbouring  institu- 
tions. They  are  thus  relieved  from  the  Ne- 
cessity of  joining  benefit  societies  and  provi- 
dent dispensaries,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
masters'  liberality  is  to  destroy  habits  of  fore- 
thought and  independence.' 

Let  the  system  of  admission  to  the  out- 
patient department  by  governors'  letters 
be  laid  aside,  and  let  each  applicant  present 
himself  before  an  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  who  would,  after  due  inquiry,  de- 
cide whether  he  was  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  hospital,  or  whether  he  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  provident  dispensary  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  the  parochial  medical  officer 
on  the  other.  If  such  an  inquiry  were  the 
rule  at  all  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  the 
mere  establishment  of  the  system  would 
have  a  deterrent  efl^ect  upon  many.  Expe- 
rience in  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants 
would  rapidly' be  acquired  and  the  necessa- 
ry machinery  would  soon  be  simplified. 
Thus,  we  believe,  that  it  would  be  found  to 
involve  neither  so  much  difficulty  nor  so 
much  expense  as  might  at  firat  sight  be  ex- 
pected. The  Berners  Street  Report  indicates 
that,  in  order  to  sift  the  suitable  from  the 
unsuitable  applicants  some  system  of  inquiry 
is  necessary  ;  but  how  this  should  be  carried 
out,  and  by  whom  the  duty  should  be  per- 
formed, is  a  point  upon  which  there  appears 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  In  the 
meanwhile  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  question, 
and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  they  will  offer 
a  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
some  plan  of  investigation  recommended  in 
the  Report  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  almost  a  ne- 
cessary complement  to  the  excellent  advice 
which  it  contains ;  for,  without  such  an 
agency,  how  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  who 
among  the  crowds  that  now  throng  the  hos- 
pitals are  *  the  upper  working  class,'  *  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  their 
medical  attendance,'  and  *  who  should  be 
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encouraged  to  make  use  of  provident  dispen- 
saries '  ?  W€  hope  that  in  their  next  Re- 
port the  Committee  will  enlarge  upon  this 
point,  and  explain  how  they  would  wish  to 
see  their  own  proposals  carried  out,  and  whe- 
ther in  their  opinion  any  better  plan  can  be 
devised  than  the  scheme  for  systematic  in- 
quiry to  which  we  have  alluded. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  would  not  the  me- 
dical schools  which  are  attached  to  the  prin- 
cipal hospitals  suffer  if  these  alterations  were 
carried  out  ?  To  this  it  might  be  enough  to 
reply  that  the  changes  we  have  proposed  are, 
in  the  main,  identical  with  those  which  were 
suggested  by  the  Bemers  Street  Committee, 
and  that  at  the  meeting  which  nominated 
that  Committee  all  the  leading  schools  of 
medicine  were  fully  represented.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  any  of  its  proposals 
would  be  calculated  to  injure  medical  edu- 
cation. But  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  ful 
ly  into  this  subject.  What  do  our  recom- 
mendations amount  to  ?  Merely  to  this — 
that  about  one-fourth  of  those  who  now  ap- 
ply for  charitable  medical  relief  should  be 
induced  to  enrol  themselves  in  provident 
dispensaries,  and  thus  to  obtain  their  medi- 
cal attendance  and  medicine  as  a  matter  of 
business  on  the  principle  of  mutual  assu- 
rance. If  this  could  be  done,  the  number  of 
out-patients  would  be  lessened  one-quarter 
— i.e.,  it  would  be  reduced  from  800,000  to 
600,000  per  annum.  Surely  such  a  total  as 
this  would  still  be  amply  suflScient  for  that 
part  of  the  medical  curriculum  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  out-patient  department.  For  it 
is  in  the  lecture-rooms  and  in  the  wards  that 
by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  a  me- 
dical student's  education  is  conducted.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  the  wards  are  fed  by  the 
out-patient  department,  and  that  on  a  large 
out-patient  department  depends  the  succes- 
sion of  acute  cases,  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  student  should  see,  if  he  is  to  learn  his 
profession  in  the  comparatively  short  space 
of  four  years.  No  doubt  this  is  true  to 
some  extent.  The  wards  are  fed  from  the 
out-patient  department,  but  they  are  fed 
from  other  sources  besides.  Many,  perhaps 
even  the  majority,  of  the  patients  who  now 
occupy  the  beds  have  not  passed  through  the 
out-patient  department  at  all.  And  if  the 
suggestions  we  have  made  were  carried  out, 
fresh  sources  would  be  opened  up  for  the 
regular  supply  of  the  wards.  If  each  of  the 
large  general  hospitals  had  half-a-dozen  pro- 
vident dispensaries  affiliated  to  it,  on  the 
understanding  that  when  the  members  need- 
ed in-patient  treatment  they  might  be  pass- 
ed in  to  the  hospital,  the  acute  cases  from  a 
wide  area  wholly  outside  the  out-patient  de- 
partment would  be  drafted  into  the  wards. 


And  if,  in  a  similar  manner,  there  were  an 
organised  relation  between  the  hospitals  ond 
the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  if  all  paoper 
cases  requiring  active  treatment  were  passed 
into  the  wards,  the  supply  of  acnte  caies, 
suitable  for  clinical  instruction,  would  pro- 
bably be  more  constant  and  more  satisfacto- 
ry than  it  now  is. 

So  far  as  regards  the  actual  diminationof 
out-patients,  we  believe  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  clinical  instruction 
which  is  given  in  the  out-patient's  rooms 
more  valuable  than  it  is.  At  present,  in 
many  instances,  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
are  so  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  their 
patients,  that  their  whole  time  and  energy 
are  consumed  in  examining  and  prescribing. 
The  students  must  pick  up  what  crumbs  of 
knowledge  they  can  by  the  way,  for  there  is 
no  leisure  to  enter  into  detailed  explanatioBs 
or  lengthy  comments.  But  if  the  numbers 
were  somewhat  curtailed,  and  the  work  ren- 
dered less  burdensome,  the  medical  officers 
would  have  time  and  strength  to  utibse 
their  cases  for  the  instruction  of  their  pn- 
pi  Is.  There  need  be  no  fear,  therefore,  tijat 
the  adoption  of  such  plans  as  are  advocated 
in  this  article  would  be  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  medical  education. 

It  is  possible  also  that  if  the  free  dispn- 
saries  were  converted  into  provident  insite- 
tions,  it  might  be  found  advantageous  to 
organise  at  each  hospital  a  department  for 
the  home  visitation  of  suitable  cases.  Suck 
a  departipent,  as  we  have  already  said,  nov 
exists  at  some  hospitals,  and  nearly  all  sre 
fumtshed  with  a  maternity  branch  conduct- 
ed in  this  rnanner.  If  it  were  thought  de- 
sirable that  the  hospitals  should  undertake 
this  duty  of  home  visitation  for  their  own 
proper  grade  of  applicants,  it  might  be  made 
a  most  efficient  means  of  training  the  stn- 
deiits  in  many  minor,  but  very  important, 
matters  which  now  they  have  to  learn  as 
they  best  can  when  they  have  entered  upon 
practice.  This  subject  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Bemers  Street  Committee. 
They  observe  *  that  one  of  the  most  glaring 
defects  in  the  present  system  of  medicul 
education,  a  defect  which  has  become  more 
and  more  prominent  since  the  discontinuance 
of  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  is  the  en- 
tire absence  of  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  domiciliary  treatment  of  disease.  In 
the  hospital  everything  is  at  hand.  The 
formula  for  the  prescription,  the  nurse  with 
every  convenience,  the  dietary  fixed  and 
suitable,  and  the  ward  with  perfect  cleanli- 
ness and  space.  Whereas  even  in  the  most 
perfect  private  dwelling  the  medical  atten- 
dant is  called  upon  to  tax  his  ingenuity  and 
resources  to  the  utmost     He  must  give  in. 
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structions  as  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  feed- 
ing, nursing,  &c. ;  and  these  and  other  di- 
rections have  to  be  varied  in  almost  every 
dwelling.  He  must  also  write  out  in  full 
his  prescription,  so  that  it  may  be  clearly 
understood.  The  Sub-Committee  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  the  teaching  power  of 
the  out-patient  department  would  be  very 
largely  increased  if  students  of  three  years' 
standing  were  required  to  visit  the  sick  poor  at 
their  own  homes,  as  the  dispensaries  now  do.' 
Thus,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  medical 
education,  the  changes  we  have  ventured  to 
urge  might  be  found  advantageous  to  it  in 
more  points  than  one. 

If  such  Reports  as  the  one  before  us  are 
issued  from  year  to  year  by  the  Mansion 
House  Committee — ^reports  which  bear  evi- 
dence  of  so  much   careful    thought,   and 
which  contain  so  many  valuable  suggestions 
—there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
Committee  of  Distribution  would  gradually 
gain  the  confidence  of  all  those  who  are  in- 
iftrested  in  these  matters,  and  that  it  would 
•become  in- time  something  much  more  than 
a  mere  channel  for  the  disbursement  of  a 
certain  amount  of  money.     It  would  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a  Metropolitan   Hospital 
Board,  which  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  ex- 
ercise a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  me- 
dical charities  of  London,  and,  through  Lon- 
don, of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  discourag- 
ing all  unworthy  enterprises,  and  by  giving 
its  countenance  and  support  only  to  those 
institutions  which,   whether  wholly   or  in 
part  charitable,  are  calculated  to  meet  the 
real  wants  of  some  class  of  the  population, 
and  in  this  manner  to  strengthen  the  national 
life. 


Art.  rV. — L  Voyage  d*  Orenhourg  d  Bouk- 
^onjfait  en  1820.c^c.,  r&digi par  M.  le 
Barm  G,  de  Meyendorf^  d:c, ;  et  revu  par 
^'  le  Chevalier  AmMke  Jauherty  d;c, 
Librairie  orientale  de  Dondey-Dupr6, 
1826. 

2.  Captain  Muraviefe  Journey  to  Khiva 
through  the  Turcoman  Country,  1819-20. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  into  German 
by  Philipp  Strahl,  Ph.D.     Bonn,  1824. 

S.  A  Narrative  of  the  Russian  Military 
■Expedition  to  Khiva  under  General  Pe- 
m'«Ktnl839.  Published  in  the  'Rus- 
sian Military  Journal,'  1863. 

4.  JVbtw  on  the  Central  Asiatic  Question. 
By  M.  Romanovski.  (In  Russian.)  St. 
Petersburg,  1868. 

5.  Huislands  kommerzielle  Mission  in  Mit, 


tel-Asien.      By   Christian   von    Sarauw. 
Leipzig,  187L 

6.  History  of  Biikhdrd  from  the  Earliest 
Period  doum  to  the  Present.  By  Armi- 
nius  Varab6ry.     London,  1873. 

7.  Khiva  and  Turkistdn.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  Captain  H.  Spalding, 
F.R.G.S.     London,  1874. 

8.  Central  Asia,  and  the  Anglo-Russian 
Frontier  Question :  a  series  of  Political 
Papers.  By  Arminius  V&mb^ry.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  E.  BunnMt.     London,  1874. 

9.  The  Russians  in  Central  Asia.  By 
Frederick  von  Hellwald.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Lieut.-Col.  Theodore 
Wirgman.     London,  1874. 

The  last  of  the  barriers  opposed  to  humanis- 
ing influences  by  the  ferocious  barbarism  of 
Central  Asia  having  been  broken  down  by 
the  recent  Russian  successes  in  Khiva,  this 
seems  the  time  when  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded and  attended  the  gradual  overthrow 
of  those  barriers  may  be  reviewed,  very  suc- 
cinctly of  course,  for  our  space  is  not  suflB- 
cient  for  any  but  a  brief  treatment  of  mat- 
ters, which  concern  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  and  cover  a  long  .period  of  time. 
Very  opportunely  Professor  Vdmb6ry's 
*  History  of  Bukhard '  has  appeared  to  throw 
light  on  the  previous  vicissitudes  of  this  re- 
gion, so  that,  up  to  the  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians appeared  on  the  scene,  a  simple  epi- 
tome of  his  clear  and  full  narrative  will  suf- 
fice. 

Except  from  tradition  and  casual  notices, 
and  the  slight  sketch  given  by  the  historian 
of  Alexander's  march,  little  is  known  of  the 
condition  of  Western  Tfirkist&n  till  the  Arab 
invaders  were  followed  by  annalists  whose 
minute  narratives  have  left  no  period  ob- 
scure from  that  date.  Only  thirty -five  years 
had  passed  since  the  Prophet's  death,  when 
the  armies  of  Islam  appeared  in  this  remote 
region,  and,  carried  along  by  religious  ar- 
dour and  lust  of  rapine,  they  found  no  diflB- 
culty  in  breaking  down  the  resistance  that 
was  offered  to  their  arms.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  which  they  encountered  was  of  the 
stock  of  Iran,  clever  and  industrious,  with 
probably  the  germs  of  the  qualities  which, 
under  the  demoralising  influence  of  tyranny 
and  revolution,  have  given  their  descendants, 
the  Tajiks,  the  character  of  being  among  the 
most  -supple  and  subtle,  cowardly,  treacher- 
ous, and  fraudulent  of  mankind.  Scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  pasture  lands,  which, 
alternating  with  the  sandy  desert,  border  the 
cultivated  oases,  were  nomads  of  the  T6r&- 
nian  or  Tartar  race,  who  had  even,  in  places, 
already  wrested  the  dominion  from  the  Ira- 
nian aboriginoes.    The  national  religion  was 
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that  of  the  fire-worshipper,  but  had  long 
been  in  conflict  with  B^adldsm,  brought  in 
by  the  Tdrdnian  immigrants ;  and,  amid  the 
conflict  of  these  two  religions,  Nestorian 
Christianity  had  found  many  converts. 
Quick  aud  easy  as  were  the  first  conquests 
of  the  Arabs  in  this  region,  neither  the  re- 
tention of  their  dominion  nor  the  suprema- 
cy of  their  faith  were  as  secure  here  as  amid 
the  enervated  population  of  Persia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Syria.  Both  the  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  national  religion  were  re- 
peatedly reasserted,  whenever  the  number  or 
vigilance  of  the  conquering  force  diminished ; 
and,  long  after  independence  had  gone,  the 
old  religion  retained*  its  hold,  so  that  a  long 
course  of  material  rewards  for  converts,  and 
punishments  for  recusants,  was  necessary, 
before  the  creed  of  Zoroaster  was  replaced  by 
that  of  Muhammed.  From  that  time,  how- 
ever, to  this  day,  Islam  has  met  with  no 
such  continuous,  unquestioning^nd  bigoted 
attachment  as  in  the  cities  of  Western  T(ir- 
kistdn  :  and  for  the  fortunes  of  the  faith  it 
was  well  that  this  was  so,  for,  within  a  very 
short  time,  all  power  of  converting  nations, 
even  by  force,  ceased  from  among  the  Arab 
commanders,  busied  only  in  local  rivalries, 
and  in  dealings  with  the  ever-changing  fac- 
tions of  the  Caliph's  court. 

From  the  consequent  confusion  and  anar- 
chy the  country  was  rescued  about  the  year 
845  A.D.,  or  less  than  200  years  from  the 
appearance  of  the  invaders,  by  the  rise  of  an 
Iranian  nobleman  of  B^lkh,  a  late  convert  to 
Islam,  whose  sons,  known  in  history  as  the 
Samduides,  received  from  the  Caliph  grants 
of  the  governorships  of  Western  T^rkistdn 
— ^grants  which  their  successors  gradually 
converted  into  the  foundations  of  a  monar- 
chy, extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  .  This  was  the  time  of 
the  greatest  and  truest  glory  for  Bukh&ra, 
which  was  not  only  the  seat  of  a  magnifi- 
cent empire,  but  the  centre  of  liberal  culti- 
vation and  learning.  The  Samanide  princes 
were,  however,  compelled  to  draw  soldiers 
for  their  armies  not  from  the  peace-loving 
Tajiks,  but  from  the  Turanian  element  in 
the  population — an  element  which  conse- 
quently continually  increased  in  number  and 
importance,  and  afforded  ready  instruments 
to  the  ambitious  governors,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  revolted  in  difierent  parts  of  that 

*  While  as  yet  Islam  was  militant.  Western 
T^rkist^n  was  the  scene  of  the  career  of  *  the 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan/  the  incidents  of 
whose  life  and  death  differed  little  in  character 
from  those  described  in  Moore's  poetic  narrative, 
and  to  whose  tenets  there  still  lin^jcered  a  few 
adherents  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 


extensive  empire.  Moreover,  during  tie 
later  years  of  the  dynasty,  the  scattered  Tu- 
ranian tribes  in  the  extreme  east  were,  for 
the  first  time,  united  in  a  monarchy — that  of 
the  Ulghiirs — ^the  seat  of  which  was  pre- 
sently fixed  in  what  is  now  known  as  East- 
ern T^kistan.  Penetrating  from  thence, 
they  overran  the  country  between  the  Oxns 
and  the  Jaxartes,  and  at  the  hand  of  one  of 
their  chiefs,  the  last  of  the  Samanidea,  in 
1005  A.D.  met  with  a  ruinous  defeat,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  his  murder. 

Before  his  death  he  had  sought  and  re- 
ceived help  from  a  T6rk  chief,  who  had  es- 
tablished himself  near  Bukhara,  and  who 
thereafter,  subduing  one  by  one  the  princes 
to  the  south-west,  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Selj^kides,  ruling  over  an  empire  even 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Samanides, 
and  even  constituting   themselves  guardians 
of  the  Caliphs.     But  the  seat  of  their  power 
was  in  Khorassan,  and  Western  Tiirkistan 
was  never  entirely  freed  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Uighfirs.     Even  in  Khorassan  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Selj^kides  was  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  replaced  by  that  of  a 
Vassal,  the  governor  of  Khwarizm  (the  Cho- 
rasmia  of  the  ancient  geographers,  the  Eh}- 
va  of  modem  times).     He,  too,  and  his  siw- 
cessors  tried  their  arms  against  the  Uighfcv 
who  were  now  in  firm  possesssion  of  Kbo- 
k&nd,  Tashk^nd,  Samarkand,  and  Bukhaii; 
and,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  they 
succeeded  in  this  quarter  also  ;  but  their  tri- 
umph was  a  real  misfortune  to  themsehes 
and  their  country,  inasmuch  as,  by  reinoTing 
the  Ulghfir  princes,  they  weakened  the  only 
barrier  that  intervened  between  the  civilised 
west  and  the  Mongolian  hordes  in  the  ex- 
treme east.     As  nomads  those  hordes  had 
been  of  no  note  in  history,  but,  being  unit- 
ed, and  brought  under  the  discipline  of  a  se- 
vere code  of  military  laws,  by  one  remarka- 
ble man,  they  became  at  one  bound  the  ter- 
ror of  the  civilised  world.     That  was  Jengiz 
Khan,  who,  after  bringing  all  his  neighbours 
into  subjection,  and,  as  he  did  so,  amalga- 
mating their  forces  with  his  own,  led  his 
countless  following  into  Western  T^kistAn 
in  1218  A.D.,  and  within  three  years  extend- 
ed his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Indus  on  one 
side,  and  the  mountains  above  Mesopotamia 
on  the  other,  replunging  the  countries,  as  he 
passed  along,  into  a  depth  of  barbarism  from 
which   some  have    never    since    emerged. 
From  that  date  Western  T^rkistan,  itself 
the  scene  of  the  most  savage  tyranny,  he- 
came  the  unhappy  centre  from  whence  the 
devastating  hordes  of  the  Mongols  (or  Mo- 
ghals)  were  poured  into  Russia,  Poland,  Sy- 
ria, and  India ;  and  when  the  force  of  exter- 
nal conquest  was  exhausted,  the  calamities 
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that  befel  tLe  miserable  country  only  took 
the  altered  form  of  internecine  quarrels  be- 
tween the  successors  of  Jenglz.  Amidst 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  brutality,  the  Mo- 
ghal  Empire,  within  a  century  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  founder,  was  broken  up  into  a 
multitude  of  khanates  and  nomad  republics, 
calling  themselves  by  the  name  of  Moghal, 
T6rk,  T^rkmiin,  Kirghiz,  K^sak  (or  Cos- 
sack)— tribes  who  had  arrived  in  the  train 
or  followed  in  the  wake  of  Jenglz. 

Fifty  years  afterwards  most  of  the  western 
portions  of  the  empire  were  reunited  by  the 
conquests  of  one  who  has  gone  down  to  pos- 
terity   as   another    Moghal,*    Taimyr    the 
Lame.     But  the  process  of  disintegration 
was  repeated.     "Within  sixty-two  years  of 
Taimfir's  death — ^years  spent  in  internecine 
quarrels  between  his  successors — his  empire, 
too,  was  broken  up ;  and,  forty  years  later, 
a  tribe,  formed  of  the  fragments  of  many 
others,  and  calling  it«elf  after  the  name  of 
the  khan,  Usbeg,  in  whose  time  they  had 
embraced  Islam,  appeared  from  the  north  of 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  a  prince  named  Shaib^nf,  de- 
scended  from  Jenglz,  united   all  the   con- 
flicting successors!  ^^  Taimiir  in  a  common 
nun. 

This  chief,  in  imitation  of  the  conquerors 
who  had  from  time  to  time  preceded  him, 
endeavoured  to  push  his  conquests  into  Per- 
Bia,  and  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
Khorassan  ;  but,  in  an  endeavour  to  advance 
still  further,  met  with  defeat  and  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  first  warrior  of  the  Seffa- 
vide  line,  under  which  Persia  attained  to  the 
mnnacle  of  her  greatness  and  magnificence. 
Between  his  succes&ors  and  those  of  Shaiba- 
i»i  there  were  devastating  wars,  of  which 
Khotassan  was  the  scene,  while  in  the  cities 
of  Western   T^rkistdn   there    prevailed   a 
prosperity,  nay,  a  luxury,  such  as  had  not 
oeen  bown  since  the  days  of  the  Samani- 
<ics.  h  1597  the  line  of  the  Shaibdnldes 
^as  cot  short  by  assassination,  and  then  the 
throne  was,  by  common  consent,  given  to  a 
family  connected  by  marriage  with  that  of 
Shaibanl,  and  itself  descended  from  the  khans 
of  the  house  of  Jenglz,  who  had  been  lately 
expelled  from  the  khanate   of   Astarkhan 
( Astracan)  on  the  Volga,  by  the  rising  pow- 
er of  the  Russian  dukes. 

For  one  hundred  and  forty  years  the  As- 
tarkhanides  continued  in  the  exercise  of  a 
dominion,  which  was  gradually  weakened  in 


•Hewasreallya'Tdrk.' 

jThe  most  distinguished  Baber  (Tdrkf  for 
*  lij^j").  driven  out  of  his  particular  principality, 
Khokftnd,  after  nianj  ups  and  downs  of  fortune, 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Great  Moghil  in  India.. 


extent  and  coherence  by  successful  revolt, 
and,  for  nearly  fifty  years  more,  furnished 
occupants  for  a  nominal  sovei'eignty,  the 
real  power  of  which  was  wielded  by  power- 
ful and  hereditary  wSzlrs  of  the  Usbeg 
house  of  Manghit.  In  1784  the  farce  was 
closed,  and  the  last  prince  who  claimed  a  de- 
scent from  Jenglz  was  quietly  set  aside  by 
his  wSzlr,  grandfather  of  the  Amir  of  B^- 
h&r&,  who  is  now  a  dependent  on  Russian 
protection.  The  strongest  of  the  Astarkh&- 
nides  were  men  who  compensated  for  a  tur- 
bulent youth  by  an  age  of  devotion.  Three 
of  them,  retiring  from  dominion  while  in 
the  fulness  of  their  power,  closed  their  years 
in  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia;  and  by  de- 
grees the  ancient  enlightenment  of  the  coun- 
try was  narrowed  to  tha  field  of  puerile  dis- 
cussions on  the  minute  ritualism  of  Muss^- 
mdn  observances.  A  superstition  that  per- 
meated every  recess  of  a  man's  life ;  a  for- 
malism that  rendered  religion  powerless  to 
check  the  growth  of  habits  of  the  most  de- 
grading vice ;  a  show  of  respect  for  a  mul- 
titude of  Pharisaical  priests  who  appealed  to 
the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  the  populace — 
these  were  the  characteristics  of  the  latter 
days  of  the  decaying  dynasty,  these  the 
forces  on  which  the  usurpers  of  the  house 
of  Manghit  based  their  power.  The  third 
of  the  lin.e,  N&srullah,  was  pre-eminent  for 
evil  among  even  the  most  evil  of  Oriental 
princes — conspicuous  for  the  hypocrisy  and 
treachenr  by  which  he  won,  and  the  cruelty 
by  which  he  maintained,  his  power ;  for  the 
ghastly  nature  of  his  punishments  ;  for  the 
abominable  vices  of  his  private  life,  and  for 
the  pretence  of  religion  which  he  used  as  a 
cloak  for  his  hateful  deeds.  Many  of  our 
readers  have  burned  with  indignation  at  the 
tale  of  the  cruelties  that  preceded  his  mur- 
der of  Stoddard  and  Conolly — a  tale  which 
has  its  fitting  pendant  in  Vdrabery's  story  of 
what  he  did  to  his  own  subjects,  and  to  two 
innocent  Italians  who  sought  employment  in 
his  court  His  life  closed  in  a  deed  of  es- 
pecial atrocity,  which  is  thus  narrated  by 
V&mb6ry : — 

*  The  more  NSsrull&h  advanced  in  years,  the 
more  frequent  and  violent  became  his  parox- 
ysms of  rage,  which  in  1860  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years. 
Besides  the  repeated  revolts  of  Khokiind,  the 
obstinate  struggle  maintained  against  him  by 
his  brother-in-law,  WflllT  Nafim  of  Shfthar-i- 
SSbz,  embittered  his  late  years.  He  was  al- 
ready in  his  last  agony  when  the  news  arrived 
that  that  fortress  w^s  taken.  Scarcely  able 
to  express  his  meaning,  he  yet  gave  orders  to 
put  to  death  his  rebelQous  brother-in-law  and 
aU  his  children.  But  as  he  could  not  satiate 
his  eyes  with  their  blood,  he  had  his  own  wife, 
the  sister  of  WSllf  Nallm,  brought  to  his  bed- 
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side.  This  poor  woman,  the  mother  of  two 
children,  trembled,  but  did  not  move  the  dy- 
ing tyrant :  he  had  her  beheaded  before  his 
eyes,  and,  gazing  on  the  blood  of  the  sister  of 
his  principal  enemy,  he  breathed  out  his  de- 
testable soul.' 

The  closing  event  of  his  reign  was,  there- 
fore, what  he  regarded  as  a  gratifying  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  reserved  for  his  more  cle- 
ment son,  MuzHMr-ud-dln,  to  drink  the  cup 
of  humiliation  to  the  dregs. 

The  power  of  Russia,  at  whose  hands  he 
met  with  humiliation,  was  not  one  that  ad- 
vanced in  the  manner  familiar  to  Asiatic 
tradition — as  a  torrent  of  invasion  sweeping 
everything  before  it  without  pause,  but  soon 
losing  its  force  and  subsiding.  Her  march, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  slow,  not  unmark- 
ed by  temporary  check,  especially  in  its  ear- 
lier stages,  but  subject  to  no  retrogression, 
and  clearly  guided  by  an  unfaltering  purpose. 

About  the  time  when,  to  the  people  of 
England,  the  main  fact  in  foreign  afiairs  was 
the  coming  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Russia 
made  her  first  step  into  Asia.  Annoyed  by 
the  depredations  of  the  Tai*tars  of  the  Urlll 
Mountains  on  her  colonists  about  Perm,  she 
sent  against  them,  with  thorough  success, 
the  recently  subjugated  and  conciliated  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don,  part  of  whom  had  lately 
settled  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  And,  pursuing  the  same  policy 
of  subjugation  and  concihation,  she  found  in 
these  Tartars  ready  instruments  for  a  gra- 
dual onward  movement.  The  several  nomad 
tribes  being  first  protected,  and  then  incor- 
porated,* by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  whole  of  Siberia  and  Kamskat- 
ka  had,  morsel  by  morsel,  come  under  Rus- 
sian dominion,  which  it  was  from  time  to 
time  an  object  to  extend  to  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  south.  A  narrative  of  the  al- 
ternate wars  and  negotiations  by  which  the 
frontier  was  first  brought  down  to  the 
Amiir,  and  then  carried  on  to  the  open  and 
unfrozen  sea,  we  must  defer  to  another  oc- 
casion, our  present  business  being  limited  to 
the  steps  which  she  made  in  the  direction  of 
Western  T6rkist4n.  North  of  that  country 
lies  a  great  desert,  tenanted,  where  it  is  te- 
nanted at  all,  by  Kirghiz  nomads — the 
"  Great  Horde"  on  the  north-east,  the  "  Lit- 
tle Horde"  to  the  north-west.  One  after 
another,  in  the  period  from  1734  A.D.to  the 


*  Previous  to  incorporation  they  were  called 
*  InoTodtsi/  who  have  been  defined  as '  subjects  of 
Russia  without  beiofi^  Russians ; '  *  colonies  con- 
stituting colonies  of  their  own  with  their  own 
regulations ;  *  *  half  savage  nations,  to  whom  the 
empire,  interested  no  doubt,  but  always  benevo- 
lent, allows  the  advantage  of  its  enliglitened 
protection.' 


close  of  last  century,  the  several  divisions  of 
these  hordes  acknowledged  the   might  of 
Russia,  by  confessing  an  allegiance  which  it 
has  been  the  consistent  endeavour  of  Rus- 
sian administrators  to  develop  into  assimiU- 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  empire.     The  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  to  establish  a  line 
of  military  posts  along  what  was  at  the  time 
the  frontier.     Then  into  the  governing  as- 
semblies of  the  tribes  beyond,  there  were 
introduced  Russian  ofiScials,  who  influenced 
the  people  to  settle  down  and  to  abandon  their 
nomad  ways.     And  as  soon  as  they  became 
insensibly  accustomed  to  Russian   domina- 
tion, or  were  pronounced  too  weak  to  resist 
an   advance,   or,   in   a    quarrel    with    their 
neighbours,  called  in  Russian  assistance,  the 
line  of  posts  was  pushed  on,  and  the  process 
recommenced  afresh.     While  as  yet,  how- 
ever, this  process  of  incorporation  was  in  its 
infancy,  even  the  nominal  allegiance  of  the 
sultans  of  the  hordes  secured  for  the  Rus- 
sians the  object  they  had  most  at  heart,  the 
removal  of  the  main  impediments  to  safe 
traffic  with  Bukh&r4 — then  the  chief  empo- 
rium of  Central  Asiatic  trade.     Trade  and 
intercourse  increased  considerably,  and,  from 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth   centnij, 
envoys  from  Bukh&r&  began  not  uaf request 
ly  to  appear  at  St.  Petersburg,  chiefly,  we 
are  told  by  M.  Zalesoft*  and  Professor  Yiift- 
b6ry,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  and  shar- 
ing  with  their   master  the    rich    presests 
which  they  there  received.     One   of  them 
seems  to  have  suggested  a  return  embassy, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion,  in 
the  winter  of  1820-21  a  M.  de  Negri  was 
sent  with  presents  and  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  the  Amir.     The  inci- 
dents of  the  mission,  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  Bukh&r4,  were  record- 
ed by  his  companion.  Baron  von  Meyendorf, 
in  an  interesting  work  that  has  lately  been 
translated  by  Captain  Chapman,  of  the  Roy- 
al Artillery.     The  objects  of  the   mission 
were  to  procure  for   caravansf  exemption 
from  the  double  duty  which  the  Amir   im- 
posed on  Russian  merchants,  and  increased 
security  from  the  attacks  of  freebooters  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jaxartes.     In  neither  ob- 
jectt   was  M.    de   Negri    successful     Tlie 
Am&  persisted  in  regarding  the  protection 

^Micheirs '  Russians  in  Central  Asia,'  pp.  417, 
418,  and  421. 

f  The  commerce  between  Bakh6r4  and  Bassia 
was  estimated  by  M.  Meyendorf  to  be  wortli 
some  820,0002.  yearlv. 

|M.  de  Negri  made  also  attempts  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  600  or  700  Russians  who  had  been 
captured  by  Kirghiz  or  T&rkmftns  on  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  BukliiLr&, 
but  succeeded  only  in  liberating  those  whoae 
freedom  he  could  purchase. 
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of  caravans  as  the  duty  of  tho  Russians 
themselves,  and   continued  to  levy  double 
daes  from  Eussian  merchants.     A  company 
was  then  formed  in  Russia,  with  a  monopo- 
ly of  Central  Asiatic  trade,  and-  with  the 
promise  of  a  military  escort:  but,  on  the 
very  first  journey  towards  Bukh&r4,  the  es- 
cort was  found  to  give  insiiflBcient  protection 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Khivan  horsemen  ; 
and  not  only  was  the  caravan  forced  to  re- 
tire, but  the  Czar's  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  considerable  sum  in  xsompen- 
sation    for   plundered   merchandise.     That 
plan  was,  therefore,  abandoned.     In  1 834-35 
Russian  officers  were  despatched  to  Bukha- 
ra, in  a  vain  endeavour  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  the  Russian  slaves  ;  and  in  1 840,  in 
return  for  a  mission  sent  by  the  Amir  to  St. 
Petersburg,  when  he  was  terrified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  British  soldiers  north  of  the 
passes  of  the  Hindii  K(ish,  M.  Bouteneff 
vas  sent  with  very  categorical  demands  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Russian  tra- 
dere,  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  com- 
merdal  treaty,  and  the '  liberation  of  the 
Kasnan  slaves.     But  N^rullah  played  with 
M.  Bouteneff,  as  he  had  played  with  Colo- 
nel Stoddard,  and,  after  deluding  him  with 
vain  promises,  till  the  news  of  the  English 
disasters  in  Afghanistan  relieved  his  mind 
of  all  apprehensions  in  that  quarter,  dismiss- 
ed him  discourteously  in  the  spring  of  184^. 
A  few  weeks  later  there  followed  the  execu- 
tion of  Stoddard  and  ConoUy,  both  of  whom 
Bouteneff  and  the  Russian  Government  had 
made  every  endeavour  to   save.     Of   this 
bootless  mission  the  only  result  was  an  inte- 
resting description  of  Bukh&ra,  its  Amir  and 
ita  people,  by  M.  Khanikoff,  who  accompa- 
nied the  envoy,  and  whose  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Baron  Clement  de 
Bode. 

Their  friendly  overtures  being  thus  inef- 
ficadous  to  remove  the  arrogance  of  the  bar- 
birian,  who  refused  to  see  what  was  com- 
1%  the  Russians  turned  with  fresh  interest 
to  a  project  that  had  already  engaged  their 
atteoition — ^that  of  occupying  on  the  trade 
route  some  post  from  whence  efiective  pro- 
tection might  be  afforded  to  commerce ;  and, 
five  years  after  BouteneflPs  return,  a  fort  was 
built  at  Aralsk,  near  the  spot  where  the  at 
that  point  slender  stream  of  the  Jaxartes  is- 
sues into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  survey  of 
the  sea  itself  was  then  accomplished  in  little 
sailing  vessels ;  but,  by  the  spring  of  1853, 
M.  Perovski,  the  Governor-General  of  Oren- 
burg, had  managed,  at  great  expense,  to 
transport  from  Sweden  the  materials  of  two 
small  steamers  armed  with  howitzers, 
and  to  put  them  together  on  the  Jaxartes. 
Within  a  few  weeks  from  that  date  the 


largest  of  the  steamers,  profiting  by  the 
spring  floods,  was  able  to  ascend  the 
stream,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  first  conquest 
made  by  Russian  anns  in  Western  T6.rkis- 
tan. 

It  was  not,  however,  Bukhara  that  felt 
the  first  shock,  but  an  intervening  power — 
the  Khanate  of  Khok^nd.     That  khanate 
was  the  particular  patrimony  of  the  branch 
of  Taim^r's  family  that  was  made  illustrious 
by  the  career  of  Baber ;  but,  from  the  date 
when  he  was  expelled  therefrom  by  the  Us- 
begs  under  Shaibanl,  it  had  merged  in  the 
monarchy  of  which,  under  the  Shaibdnldes, 
and    the    Astarkh&nides   after  them,    the 
capital  was  Bukh&rd.     In  17V5  a.d.  while  as 
yet  the  last  of  the  Astarkhanides  was  allow- 
ed a  nominal  sovereignty,  and  before  the 
wazir  of  the  house  of  Manghit  finally  set 
him    aside,    a    Khok^ndi,     thirteenth    in 
descent  from  Baber,  reasserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  native  country.     His  grandson 
much  extended  the  limits  of  the  khanate, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  confined  to 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  push- 
ing  along  the   right   bank  of    the    river, 
brought  Tashk^nd  and  Chamkand  within 
the  circle  of  his  dominions,  ending  in  1814 
with   the   acquisition   of   Hazrat    S^iltan,* 
which  is  the  limit  of  the  settled  population 
to  the  north-west,  and  lies  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  *  Black  Desert'f     That  advance 
brought  the  Khokandls  into  direct  dealings 
with  the  '  Kirghiz  of  the  Little  Horde,'  who 
pastured  their  flocks  and  during  the  spring 
grew  their  com,  on  the  edge  of  the  swamps 
that  skirt  the  Jaxartes  in  its  lower  course. 
From  these  semi-nomads  they  began  to  levy 
taxes  of  a  very  exorbitant  nature,  and,  meet- 
ing with  resistance  to  their  demands,  they 
erected  forts  of  some  strength,  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  river,  at  J^ek,  and  Ak 
M^jid,  and  even  further  on.     They  thus 
came  in  contact  with  two  foreign  powers — 
first  of  all  with  Khiva,  which  had  till  lately 
been   under   vassalage  to  the  Kirghiz,  but 
now   claimed   supremacy   over  them,  and, 
finding  another  power  plundering  its  new 
subjects,  began  to  plunder  them  too ;  and 
next  with  Russia,  to  which  about  this  time 
the  harassed  Kirghiz  tribes  of  these  parts 
transferred  their  allegiance.     It  was   not, 
however,  till  twenty  years  later,  when  she 
established  herself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jax- 


*  A  town  that  in  ancient  time  was  known  as 
*  Yasi/  but  received  the  name  it  now  bears, 
'  Saint  Saltan/  from  a  very  saintly  inhabitant 
called  Sdltan  Ahmed  Taswee.  The  place  has 
yet  another  name,  *  Tfirkist^n/  after  *  Tdrk/  who 
is  known  in  the  traditions  of  those  parts  as  the 
son  of  Japhet,  and  progenitor  of  the  Tiirk  nation. 

t  The '  K^r^-Kum.* 
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artes,  that  Russia  could  protect  them ;  and 
by  that  time  three  unsuccessful  wars  with 
Bokhara,  and  three  violent  changes  in  the 
dynasty,  had  weakened  the  hold  of  the 
Khans  of  KhokS^nd  over  these  their  more 
distant  possessions.  Consequently  the  com- 
mandant at  x\k  Miisjid — the  very  Yakdb 
Beg  who  is  now  Atalik  Ghazi  of  Eastern 
Tfi.rkistdn — exercised  almost  independent 
sway  over  the  Kirghiz  of  the  lower  Jaxartes. 
He  treated  them  as  the  Usbeg  and  Tajik 
rulers  have  always  treated  the  nomads,  pillag- 
ing them  on  every  possible  occasion  ;  and  as 
he  was  then  as  energetic  in  his  forays  as  he 
is  now  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  his 
raids  from  Ak  MSsjid  and  the  other  forts 
produced  much  booty  for  him,  and  much 
loss  to  the  Kirghiz  subjects  of  Russia. 
Warnings  having  been  tried  in  vain,  in  1852  a 
dash  was  made  from  Fort  Aralsk  from  which 
Ak  MSsjid  is  separated  by  325  miles  of  de- 
sert ;  but  the  force  was  unprovided  with  ap- 
pliances for  capturing  the  inner  citadel, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  after  destroy- 
ing the  outer  works.  Next  year  M.  Perovski 
himself  led  a  force  of  1700  men  over  the 
same  road,  his  new  steamer  coming  up 
at  the  same  time  by  water,  and,  after  a 
siege  of  five  weeks,  he  captured  the  place 
by  storm,  meeting  with  a  resistance,  and 
enduring  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  such 
as  the  Russian  force  in  Tiirkistdn  has  expe- 
rienced on  no  subsequent  occasiun.  An 
endeavour  too  was  that  winter  made  to  re- 
take the  place  by  a  large  force  of  Khok^ndis, 
but  they  were  beaten  oft  with  loss. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  or  eastern  side 
of  the  desert  that  intervenes  between  the 
UrSl  Mountains  and  those  in  which  the 
several  branches  of  the  great  Siberian  river 
Irtish  take  their  rise,  the  Russian  posts  had 
beeil  gradually  advancing  into  the  posses- 
sions of  the  *  Great  Horde.'  A  fort  had 
been  erected  at  Kopal  in  1852,  and  another 
in  1854  at  Vernoe,  which  has  since  then  be- 
come an  important  emporium  of  trade. 

Havinj;  advanced  thus  far  from  two  inde- 
pendent  bases,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  distance  of  1200  miles,  and  their  two  lines 
of  forts  resembling  a  pair  of  horns,  which 
both  pointed  to  the  heart  of  Khok^nd,  the 
Russians  found  that  between  the  points  of 
the  horns  there  was  an  inconvenient  gap  of 
600  miles ;  so  that,  towards  the  end  of 
1854,  a  special  committee,  assembled  for  the 
purpose,  recommended,  and  the  recommen- 
dation was  approved  by  the  Emperor,  that 
the  two  horns  should  be  connected  by  a  line 
of  forts.  That  frankest  of  apologists,  M. 
Romanovski,  justifies  the  measure  to  his  own 
complete  content,  showing  that  the  advance 
made  up  to  that  time  with  so  much  toil  and 


expense*  would  have  failed  of  its  object  vere 
not  the  two  lines  connected.     It  is  true  that 
the  gap  was  occupied  by  a  line  of  Khokin- 
di  works,  and  that  the  Khokandis,  having 
lost  Ak  M&sjid,  and  failed  in  their  endea- 
vour to  recover  it,  do  not  seem  to  have  given 
any  pretext  for  further  hostilities.    But  the 
occupation   of  the   line  was  necessary  for 
Russian   interests,  and  it  was  made.    Be- 
tween the  resolve  and  its  accomplishment, 
however,  some  years  intervened — ^years  dar- 
ing which  the  Russian  Government  were 
fully  occupied  by  the  Crimean  War,  and  by 
the   important  measures  that  followed  its 
close,  while  Khok^nd  was  agitated  by  re- 
newed hostilities  with  Bokhara,  by  loss  of  ter- 
ritory on  that  side  and  by  no  less  than  seven 
forcible  changes  in  the  person  of  her  ruler 
attended  by  the  assassination  of  the  depos- 
ed ruler,  or  by  his  imprisonment,  or  by  his 
flight  to  seek  succour  from  the  Amir  of  Buk- 
hard.     The   Russians   were   not   altogether 
idle  during  this  interval.     In  1857,  advanc- 
ing from  the  side  of  Ak  MSsjid,  they  took 
possession   of  the  fort  of  Siizek,  north  of 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  K4ra-tagh 
Mountains.     In  1 859  they  narrowed  the  gap 
still  further  by  establishing  a  fortatKastet 
and  by  taking  possession  of  a  fortified  Kbo- 
k^ndi  town  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Vff- 
no6 — an  advance  which  was  followed  by  m 
indecisive  skirmish  with  a  small  body  of 
Khokandis.     And    meanwhile   the   oppres- 
sions and  exactions  of  the  Khokandi  officiab 
drove  fresh  tribes  of  nomads  to  seek  Russian 
protection.     In   1860  the  commandant  of 
the  troops  at  Vernofi  fell  without  warning 
on  the  Khokandi  fort  of  Tokmek,  the  com- 
mandant of  which  said  he  was  without  or- 
dei*8  either  to  resist  or  to  surrender.     A  few 
hours*  shelling,  however,  convinced  him  of 
the  necessity  of  capitulating,  and  the  Rus- 
sian force  at  once  moved  on  to  the  next 
Khokandi  fort  at  Fishpek,  which  stood  a 
siege  of  five  days,  and  then  surrendered. 
Next  year  an  advance  was  made  from  the 
other  side,  a  fort  being  built  at  J^lek,  and 
the  KhokS^ndi  works  at  Ytini  K6rghan  being 
shelled  and  destroyed.     This  was  the  seat  of 
a  band  of  Khokandi  robbers ;  and,  besides, 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  tribe  of  Kipchak  Kir- 
ghiz, who  paid  a  divided  allegiance  to  Kho- 
k&nd   and  to   Russia — a    state    of    things 
which,  as  the  narratorf  of  the  little  expedi- 
tion naively  observes,  called  for  rectification. 

*  The  transport  of  each  hundredweight  of  com 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  garrisons  on  the  steppe 
cost  about  U.  4«.  For  the  transport  of  provisions 
to  the  forts  on  the  Jaxartes  alone,  we  are  told 
that  60,000^  were  spent  each  year. 

f Captain  Meyer,  in  the  'Russian  Military 
Journal.* 
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By  the  close  of  this  interval,  too,  the  Kir- 
ghiz of  the  Upper  Jaxartes,  who  were  vas- 
sals of  Khokand  when  Captain  Valikhanoff 
passed  through  in  1858,  and  again  in  1859, 
had  become  Russian  subjects.  We  have  no 
indication  of  the  exact  time  when,  or  the 
manner  in  which,  this  advance  was  made. 

There  still  remained  a  gap  of  300  miles 
between  the  extremities  of  the  Orenburg  and 
Siberian  lines ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
operations  of  1864  to  remove  that  gap,  and 
also  to  penetrate  far  into  the  cultivated  por- 
tion of  Khok^nd  itself.     By  that  year  the 
rapidly  sncceeding  revolutions  in  the  khanate 
hswi  ended  in  the  rise  to  power  of  an  ener- 
getic Kipchak,  named  Alim  Kul,  ruling  in 
the  name  of  a  boy  prince,  sixteenth  in  the 
line  of  descent  from  Baber.     Possibly  his 
energy  showed  itself  in  some  attempt  to  re- 
cover possession  of  the  tract  that  had  been 
lost  to  his  country  during  the  period  of  its 
revolutions ;  but  no  such  pretext  has  been 
assigned  by  the  apologists  of  the  Russian  ad- 
^tnce,  or  any  other  reason  assigned  than 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Russian  interests. 
Without  apparently   any    warning,  in   the 
beginning  of  June,  1864,  General  Chernia- 
jeft,  commanding  the  force  at  Vernog,  made 
a  dash  on  the  town  and  citadel  of  A^li^ta, 
.  north  of  the  Kdra-t4gh  range,  and  captured 
it,    with  the   loss   of   three  men   slightly 
wounded,  no  less  than  307  of  the  garrison 
being,  on  the  other  hand,  killed  and   390 
wounded.      Almost  simultaneously  a  small 
force  advancing  from  Ak  M^jid  and  J(ilek 
took  the  town  and  citadel  of  Ilazr^t  Sdltan, 
south  of  the  Kara-tagh  after  a  siege  of  four 
days.    By  a  decree  of  the  30th  July,  1864, 
the  Russian  frontier  was  then  declared  to 
he  the  line   of  forts  established  along  the 
north  of  the  Kara-tagh  range  from  Vemoc 
^  Yani  Kiirghan  ;  but,  by    the   time  the 
ssnounceraent   reached   the   army,  it   had 
advanced  more  than  100  miles  further  into 
Ktokand  territory,  Cherniayeff  having  by 
a  combined    advance    from    A{ilieta    and 
Hiizrat  SQlt&n,  captured  the  important  town 
of  Chamk^nd    by    another  very    gallantly 
conducted  assault,  in  it  getting  possession 
of  the    bulk    of  the  Khok^ndi   artillery. 
And  then  the  Russian  Government  sent  to 
its  representatives    at   foreign    courts  the 
remarkable  paper  which  is  known  as  Prince 
Gortchakofl's   Circular  of   21st  November, 
1864,  (o.  8.).     It  described  with  remarkable 
force  the  embarrassment  of  a  settled  gov- 
ernment when  it  finds  itself  contiguous  to 
savage  nations,  whose  depredations  necessi- 
tate chastisement,  weakening  them  so  much 
^  they  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  still 
Diore  savage  nations  beyond,  and  have  there- 
fore to  appeal  for  protection  to  the  power 


that  humbled  them  —  a  process  which  is 
continually  repeated,  till  the  settled  govern- 
ment finds  itself  advanced  into  remote  and 
barbarous  regions,  where  every  step  is  dan- 
gerous, and  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  dis- 
position to  retreat  fatal.  Finding  itself  in 
just  such  a  position  as  this,  the  Russian 
Government  seemed  at  first  sight  to  have 
only  a  choice  between  three  courses — either 
to  let  disorder  on  her  frontier  run  riot,  or 
to  resort  on  each  occasion  of  outrage  to 
costly  expeditions,  to  the  series  of  which  no 
end  could  be  foreseen ;  or  lastly,  *  in  imita- 
tion of  England  in  India,'  to  enter  on  a 
career  of  conquest,  with  the  view  of  subju- 
gating the  semi-savage  States,  whose  inde- 
pendent existence  was  incompatible  with 
their  neighbour's  security.  None  of  these 
courses,however,  had  commended  themselves 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Emperor,  who  had 
resolved,  in  preference,  to  adopt  a  frontier 
guarded  by  forts  near  enough  to  be  mutu- 
ally supporting,  situated  in  a  country  where 
provisions  were  procurable  and  colonisation 
possible,  fixed^  lastly,  in  so  final  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  opening  for  *  entrainements 
dangereux  et  presque  in6vitables,  qui  de 
repressions 'en  respr^sailles  pouvaient  abou- 
tir  ^  une  extension  illimit6e.'  Such,  there- 
fore, were  the  views  which  had  led  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  to  select  as  the  boundary  of 
his  empire  the  line  of  the  lower  Jaxartes, 
diverging  to  Chamkand  and  passing  along 
the  north  of  the  Kara-tagh  range  to  Lake 
Issik-k^. 

*  Fixed  in  so  final  a  manner  ! '  Once  more, 
before  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  Tiirkistdn 
had  been  enunciated  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
energy  of  the  local  oflBcers  had  found  vent 
in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  finality  of 
the  new  arrangement.  Hearing,  in  October, 
1 864,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  city* 
of  Tashkund,  75  miles  south  of  Chamkand, 
were  mostly  peaceful  traders,  who  suffered 
much  from  the  existing  hostilities  and  from 
the  military  tyranny  then  predominant, 
Cherniayeff  proceeded  to  its  walls  with  a 
force  of  only  1550  men,  intending  to  turn 
out  the  garrison,  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
inlabitants,  and,  till  orders  came  from  St. 
Petersburg,  leave  them  to  conduct  their 
own  administration  as  they  pleased,  merely 
protecting  them  from  the  Khan's  violence. 
He  found,  however,  that  the  peaceful  elders 
stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  garrison  to  let 
him  in,  and  he  was  beaten  off  in  a  rash  at- 
tempt to  escalade  the  very  high  walls.  This 
was  followed  in  the  winter  of  1864-65  by 
the  advance  of  a  swarm  of  Khokdndis,  led 


♦  Said  to  cover  ten  miles  in  one  direction,  and 
five  in  another. 
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by  Alim  Kul  himself,  who,  passing  by 
Ch&mk^nd,  fell  upon  a  detached  squadron 
of  Cossacks,  and  obliged  them,  after  a  really 
heroic  defence  and  severe  loss,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hazr^t 
Saltan.  A  small  town  in  that  neighbour- 
hood was  also  re-taken  by  the  Khok^ndl 
bands,  who  kept  the  Russians  continually 
on  the  alert.  Meantime  General  Chemia- 
yefl,  so  we  are  told  by  Romanovski,  *  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  an  immediate  occu- 
pation of  Tashk^nd  and  wishing  to  reconcile 
what  seemed  to  him  an  inevitable  necessity 
with  the  expressed  views  of  the  Government, 
which  objected  to  the  extension  of  its  do- 
minions, he  proposed,  after  conquering  Tash- 
kand,  to  make  it  independent  of  Ehokand, 
and  to  place  it  under  the  protectorate  of 
Russia.*  To  this  his  Government  would 
not  agree,  but  at  the  same  time  constituted 
the  tract  between  the  Jaxartes  and  VemoS 
into  the  separate  province  of  T^rkist&n,  un- 
der the  Governor-Generalship  of  Orenburg, 
and  committed  its  military  and  civil  charge 
to  Chemiayeff,  who  was  deliberately  allowed 
considerable  freedom  of  action,  *  as ' — we 
again  quote  Romanovski — *  he  was  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  defence  of  a  regi^on 
then  completely  unknown.' 

Meanwhile  Khuda  Ydr  Khan,  the  first  of 
the  numerous  Khans  of  Khokand  who  had 
been  expelled  from  power  in  the  recent 
revolutions,  had,  not  for  the  first  time,  in- 
duced the  Amir  of  Bukhara  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf.  The  forces  of  Bukhar&  began 
to  collect  on  the  frontier,  and  Cherniayeft 
saw  good  reason  to  fear  that  Tashkiind 
might  be  wrested  from  Khokand  by  other 
hands  than  his.  Accordingly,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  1865,  after  two  days'  invest- 
ment, he  captured  the  fort  that  guards  the 
water-supply  of  the  city,  and,  by  cutting 
the  channels,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to 
such  distress  that  they  promised  to  fall  on 
the  garrison  as  soon  as  the  Russian  force 
attacked  the  walls.  But  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  plan  was  prevented  by  the  un- 
expected arrival  in  the  citv  of  Alim  Kul 
himself,  with  a  large  force,  which  he  straight- 
way led  out  against  the  Russians.  His 
troops  were,  however,  driven  back  with  loss, 
and  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  In 
him  died  the  last  Khok^ndi  who  had  spirit 
or  ability  enough  to  offer  resistance  to  the 
Russian  arms;  but  his  death  only  added 
strength  to  the  Bukhar&  faction,  which  he 
had  always  bitterly  opposed;  and,  as  the 
Amir  was  known  to  be  approaching,  the 
party  in  favour  of  opening  the  gates  to  the 
Russians  was  intimidated.  Cherniayeft 
then  sent  a  detachment  to  the  other  side  of 
the  city  to  capture  the  fort  of  Cbinaz,  which 


guarded  the  nearest  passage  of  the  Jaxar- 
tes from  the  side   of    Bukhara.     The  pos- 
session of  this  little  place  enabled  bimto 
cut  the  Tashkandis  off  from  their  supply  of 
food,  as  he  had  already  from  that  of  water, 
and,  after  six  weeks'  investment,  he  eaca- 
laded  the  walls  one  night.     This  was  an  es- 
pecially daring  attempt,  seeing  that  he  had 
with  him  only   1950  men,  while  the  city 
was  supposed  to  contain  a  population*  of 
between  150,000  and  200,Q00  souls,  and  the 
defenders  were  believed  io  number  30,000. 
And  in  fact,  after  the  walls  had  been  mas- 
tered, it  was  not  till  after  two  days  of  street 
fighting  that  resistance  was  finally  overcome. 
Such  is  the  published  account,  but  the  Rus- 
sian loss  did  not  altogether  exceed  25  killed 
and  117  wounded  and  contused. 

With  the  view  of  averting  the  designs  of 
the  Amir  of  Bukhara  on  T&shklind,  Che^ 
niayeff  had  before  its  capture  written  to 
suggest  that  he  should  place  his  proteg^ 
Khuda  Y4r  Kh4n  on  the  throne  of  Kho- 
kand, and  had  offered  him  Russian  assist- 
ance for  this  purpose.  No  such  assistance 
was,  however,  called  for.  Before  receiving 
Cherniayeff's  letter,  MuzMar-ud-din,  need- 
ing no  inducement  to  interfere,  had  advanced 
to  Khokand,  carried  off  with  him  the  boj 
khan,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and,  while 
replacing  Khuda  Yar  on  the  throne,  had 
annexed  still  more  of  the  south-western  po^ 
tion  of  the  khanate,  including  the  impo^ 
tant  town  of  Khojdnd.  Moreover  he  de- 
puted an  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
demand  the  evacuation  of  Tashk4nd,  and  sent 
the  same  demand  to  Cherniayeff  direct 
Even  .before  this  demand,  Cherniayeff  had 
convinced  himself  of  the  inimical  designs 
of  the  Amir ;  so  that,  within  ten  days  from 
the  capture  of  Tashk^nd,  he  arrested  all 
the  subjects  of  Bukhara  within  Russian 
T6rkistan,*and  refused  to  allow  Muzaffar-ud- 
dln's  ambassador  to  proceed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  to  the  newly  appointed  Khan  of 
Khokand,  Cherniayeft  recommended  that 
he  should  be  supported  by  Russian  influ- 
ence, as  he  was  a  man  of  no  character, 
was  much  disliked  by  one  of  the  factions 
of  the  State,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  at 
any  time  a  formidable  neighbour.  In  effect, 
when  a  Russian  detachment  moved  out  of 
Tashkiind  in  the  autumn,  to  reduce  some 
small  forts  in  the  neighbourhood,  Khuda 
Yar  Khan  sent  to  profess  his  subordination, 
and  thus  began  those  friendly  relations 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  further 


*  In  1871  a  census  was  taken,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  discoVcrod  not  to  exceed  78«12d. 
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cemented,  and  continue   unruffled  to  the 
present  day. 

In  that  same  autumn  (1865)  Cherniayefi, 
acting  on  a  sugggestion  made  by  a  Bukh4- 
rian  emissary,  deputed  four  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  to  arrange   matters  with   the 
Amir.     Having   once   got  them   into   his 
hands,  the  Amir,  however,  refused  to  let 
them  go,  unless  his  own  ambassador  were 
suffer^  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  while 
Cbemiayeff,  in  reply,  insisted  that  the  Rus- 
sian envoys  should  be  at  once  and  uncon- 
ditionally released.     And  to   enforce   this 
demand,  in  the  end  of  January,  1 866,  he  led 
a  small  force  of  1700  men  across  the  inhos- 
pitable waste  that  intervenes  between  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  nearest  cultivation  on  the 
Bide  of  Bukhara.      Then,    when   it    was 
too  late,  he  found  that  his  force  was  too 
small  even  to  enforce  its  demands  for  fuel, 
forage,  and  provisions ;  so,  after  lingering  a 
week  before   the   little  fortified   town   of 
Jizakh,  he  was  obliged  to  go  back  again. 
On  account  of  this  fiasco  he  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  was  recalled,  being 
repUced  by  General  Romanovski,  author  of 
the  work  froni  which  much  of  the  informa- 
tion sammarised  in  our  narrative  up  to  this 
pomt  has  been  drawn.     He  professes  him- 
self to  be  one  of  those  who  would  endea- 
voor  to  subject  the  neighbours  of  Russia  to 
her  influence  by  a  strong  and  durable  set- 
tlement of  her  f rontiera,  and  by  moral  per- 
snadon  rather    than  by    direct    conquest. 
While  quite    unable   to   perceive  anything 
Ub  aggressiveness  in  the  attitude  of   his 
country  towards  the  States  of  Central  Asia, 
in  the  particular  mode   of  action  adopted 
lie  sees  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ineDt  of  satsfactory  relations   with  them. 
^e  Russian  force  has,  he   observes,  been 
sltays  numerically  weak  in  proportion  to 
^  area    occupied,   and  no    sooner  have 
"^inforcements  arrived  than  they  have  been 
**^  to  annex  fresh  territory.     The  weak- 
De»  thus  caused  has  been  a  perpetual  pro- 
vocative to  insult,  and  the  effectual  cause  of 
consequent  retribution. 

He  has  told  us  what  were  the  instructions 
^  he  received  from  Government.  The 
most  important  portions  were  as  follows  : — 

'While  striving  undeviatingly  to  avoid  the 
extension  of  absolute  dominion  in  Central 
^a,  it  is  not  advisable  that  we  should  refrain 
from  such  operations  and  arrangements  as 
^ht  be  indispensably  necessary ;  and,  gen- 
erally, the  true  interests  of  Russia  shouki  he 

*  As  regards  BukhirS,  it  is  above  all  desir- 
wle  to  re-establish  speedily  friendly  commer- 
oal  relations  with  that  khanate ;  but,  at  the 
same  lime,  the  immediate  local  chief  is  bound 
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to  remember  that  the  Asiatic  respects  only  the 
force  of  arms, 

*  The  main  object  of  the  commander  should 
therefore  be  to  make  the  Amfr  understand 
that  we  are  not  desirous  of  conquests,  and  that 
we  do  not  threaten  the  integrity  of  his  domi- 
nions, but  that  we  shall  not  allow  him  to  ex- 
tend his  dominion  in  the  direction  of  our 
limits. 

*  And  until  the  release  of  the  Russian  mis- 
sion, all  negotiations  with  the  Amfr  were  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  out  of  the  question.' 

If  this,  and  especially  the  portion  which 
we  have  italicised,  be  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
structions usually  given  to  commanders  on 
the  Russian  frontier,  few,  we  suspect,  will 
wonder  if  that  frontier  is  found  to  undergo 
a  process  of  gradual  expansion. 

On  arriving  in  Tiirkist&n  in  the  spring  of 
1866,  Romanovski  found   that  the  whole 
force  therein  did  not  exceed  13,000  men :  that 
there  was  an  almost  complete  want  of  money 
wherewith  to  pay  and  feed  even  that  small 
number,  so  that  for  thi?  purpose  he  had  ta 
draw  on  his  own  funds  and  those  of  his 
friends :  that  the  civil  administration  was 
almost  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  officers  ; 
and  that  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  re- 
cent operations,  there  was  the  utmost  con- 
fusion  in   the   accounts,  sums  devoted  by 
Government  to  one  purpose  having  been  ne-  • 
cessarily  diverted  to  another.     Moreover  the 
force   available   in   the   neighbourhood   of 
TdshkS,nd,   where   an   encounter   with   the 
Bokharians   was   imminent,   numbered   no 
more  than  3000  men,  who  were  continually 
insulted   and  harassed  by   detachments   of 
the  enemy.     As  spring  advanced  the  situa- 
tion became  worse.     The  Amir  of  Bukhar& 
arrived  with  an  enormous  force  of  regulars 
and  irregulars,  and  sent,  in  all  directions 
through  the  territory  last  acquired  by  Cher- 
niayeS,  flying  parties  of  horsemen,  whose 
appearance  was  followed  by  rumours  most 
unfavourable  to  the  continuance  of  Russian 
rule.     And  a  formidable  plot  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  garrison  of  TashkJind  was 
concocted   by   Bukhdrian   emissaries.      In 
spite  of  the  enormous  disproportion  of  the 
Amfr's  army,  a  daring  blow  was  necessary, 
or  the  whole  country  would  rise,  and  th$ 
small  and  scattered  Russian  force  wduld  be 
overwhelmed.     Accordingly,  in  the  middle 
of  April,  a  reconnaissance  was  made  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Jaxartes  by  a  small 
party,  which  not  only  repulsed  all  attacks, 
but  carried  off  large  herds  of  sheep,  then 
on    their   way    to   the   Bukh4rian   camp. 
And  on  the  19th  of  May  (n.  a.),  Roma* 
novski  moved  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
with  all  his  available  force,  arriving  before 
the  Amir's  entrenched  camp  at  Irjar  on  the 
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following  afternoon,   when  he  at  once  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.     Never  was  there  a 
more  signal  roat  than  that  which  then  en- 
sued.    The  Bokharian  artillery  was  nume- 
rous and  heavy,  but  fired  over  the  heads  of 
the  Russians,  while  the  Russian  shells  and 
rockets  filled  the  camp  with  cam  age  and 
confusion.     The  hurried  and  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  Bukh&rian  horse  y^ere  repelled 
with  no  great  diflBculty ;  and,  in  an  hour's 
time  the  whole  Russian  line  advanced  and 
stormed  the  entrenchment.     Then  the  Amir 
fled  with  his  40,000  soldiers,  leaving  behind 
him  guns,  treasure,  camp  equipage,  and  a 
thousand  of  his  subjects  dead  on  the  field, 
the  Russian  loss*  being  limited  to  twelve 
wounded  men.     Following  up  this  success, 
Romanovski  took  the  fort  of  Na<i  within  a 
week,  and,  a  week  later,  the  strongly  fortified 
and  important  commercial  emporium  Kho- 
jend, at  the  bend  where  the  Jaxartes  turns 
from   a  southwesterly  to   a  north-westerly 
course.  These  were  among  the  places  of  which 
Khokand  had  been  recently  bereft  by  Buk- 
hara, but  Khuda  Yar  Eh4n    was  prudent 
enough  to  express  no  wish  for  their  restora- 
,tion.     Nevertheless  Romanovski  had  now  to 
undergo  considerable  pressure  on  the  part  of 
!hi^  superior  general,  Kryjanvoski,  Governor- 
General  of  Orenburg,  who  urged  him  to  as- 
sume  a  high   tone  towards  the  Khan   of 
Ehok^nd  and  to  treat  him  as  one  who  from 
.Ills  position  should  be  a  vassal  of  Russia, 
.adding,  *  if  he  takes  umbrage  at  tkiSj  so 
jntLch  the  better.     It  will  give  us  a  pretext 
to  close  with  him,^      The  Khan  had  agreed 
.to  Romanovski's  requests — namely,  protec- 
tion to  Russian  traders,  the  equalisation  of 
duties  to  be  levied  from  them,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  forays  on  Russian  territory  ;  but 
Romanovski  makes  it  clear  that  he  must  have 
been  entirely  swallowed  up,  had  not  atten- 
ction  been  diverted  from  him  by  the  further 
.prosecution  of  hostilities  against  Bukh&rd. 
After  his   disasters  in   the   spring,   the 
Amir  tardily  sent  back  the  Russian  envoys, 
released  the   Russian  traders,  and   sent  to 
inquire   on   what    conditions    Romanovski 
.would  make  peace.     He  was  thereupon  re- 
quired to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  Rus- 
:sia  over  all  the  lands  recently  conquered,  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  Russian  merchandise 

*  Small  as  bad  been  the  loss  of  the  RusE^ns  in 

'th^ir  combats  with  the  KhokSndls,  those  in  the 

-several  enga^ments  and  sieges  of  the  campaign 

with  Bukb&m  were  even  less.     The  Usbegs  of 

Bakb&r&  appear  indeed,  to  be  as  cowardly  as 

-they  are  vain,  fanatical,  and  cruel.     This  was 

strikingly  illustrated  in  1872  by  a  m^l^e  that 

took  place  in  the  Amir's  palace,  half  a  dozen 

Afghans  in  the  suite  of  Sher  All's  envoy  having 

put  to  fliglit  the  wbo]e-~«o  the  story  went — of 

the  Amir's  bodyguard. 


to  the  rates  levied  in  Russia  on  that  from 
Bukhard,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  some 
60,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign.     To    this   last  demand  alone  tiie 
Amir's  delegate  objected,  whereupon  General 
Kryjanovski,  who  had  himself  arrived  in  the 
province,  gave  him  ten  days  within  which 
to  pay  the  60,000/.,  adding  besides  fresh 
demands,  to  be  accepted  within  the  same 
period  of   grace :  namely,  that  he  should 
make  over  the  person  of  the  deposed  Khan 
of  KhokSind,  who  was  in   his  hands,  and 
give  his  written  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Russian  consular  agent  in  Bukh&rii, 
to  the  erection  of  caravanseries  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Russian  traders,  and  to 
the  equalisation  of  the  imposts  on  traders. 
The  enhanced  demands  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Amir  was  known  to  be  strength- 
ening his  forces,  and  the  fortifications  of 
the  towns  between  his  capital  and  the  Jax- 
artes.     Meantime,    the    Russian    colomns 
marched  from  the  river's  bank,  and,  on  the 
day  when  the  period  of  grace  expired,  found 
themselves  in  front  of  U  ra-tippa,  the  fron- 
tier fort  on  that  strip  of  sparse  cultivation 
which,  lying  along  the  skirts  of  the  divid- 
ing range  of  mountains,  leads  from  the  vil- 
ley  of  the  Jaxartes  to  that  of  the  Zerafshk 
Within  ten  days  it  was  taken  by  assanlt 
after  a  short  bombardment,  and  its  faU  ns 
a  fortnight  later  followed  by  that  of  tbe 
triple-walled    and  strongly  garrisoned  ^ 
of  Jizakh,  which  guards  the  narrow  defile 
that  leads  into  the  fertile  vale  of  Sijunlr- 
kand.     "With  these  successes  and  the  occn- 
pation  of  the  little  fort  of  Yani  K6igh4n 
(*  New  Fort ')  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  defile,  military  operations  ceased  for  the 
time  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  infonn- 
ing  all  the  subjects  of  Bukhard  that  the 
Russians  had  no  other  than  peaceful  objects 
in  view :  that  the  hostility  of  the  Ameer 
had  necessitated  the  capture  of  his  strong 
places,   Ura-tippa  and    Jizakh ;  but  that, 
having  captured  them,  the   Russian  force 
would  rest  there,  in  the  hope  that  the  Amir 
would  accede  to  the  demands  made  apon 
him  as  a  condition  of  peace. 

The  interval  that  followed  was  spent  by 
the  Russians  in  organising  the  administra- 
tion of  their  conquests.  On  the  capture  of 
Tashkand,  in  1866,  their  Government  had 
announced  its  intentions  of  acknowledging 
it  the  independence  of  that  city,  which  was 
not  to  be  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the 
empire ;  but,  as  on  two  occasions  the  in- 
habitants petitioned — it  is  not  diflScuItto 
picture  the  proc.ess  by  which  the  petition 
was  concocted — that  they  might  be  received 
as  Russian  subjects,  their  prayer  was  granted 
in  the  autumn  of  1866,  and,  the  example  be- 
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ingfreely  followed  by  the  neigbboHiing  town 
aod  cities,  the  idea  of  refraining  from  their 
annexation  was  speedily  abandoned.  In 
each  town  a  kind  of  municipal  board  was 
established  by  Bomanovski,  the  president 
being  the  Russian  officer  who  had  *  charge 
of  the  native  population,'  and  the  members 
being  chosen  by  the  notables  of  the  town 
among  themselves,  with  the  chief  Kazi  as 
an  ex-officio  member.  This  board  had  au- 
thority over  the  Sarts  or  settled  population, 
while  other  members  under  the  same  pre- 
sident took  cognisance  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Kirghiz  population  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. These  boards  administered  jus- 
tice, and  were  the  instruments  for  the  levy 
of^taxes,  which  were  confined  to  a  tithe  of 
the  land  produce  paid  in  kind,  a  fixed  rate 
in  money  for  the  fields,  the  produce  of 
which  could  not  conveniently  be  received 
in  kind,  a  fortieth  on  all  sales,  a  small  salt- 
tax,  and  from  the  nomads  a  capitation  tax 
on  each  tent 

In  that  winter  (1866-67)   a  commission 
satin  St  Petersburg  to  consider  the  best 
system  of  administration,   and,  its  recom- 
mendations   having    been    submitted,    an 
vkse  was  issued  by  the  Emperor  on  the 
23rd  July,  1867,    constituting  the  region 
annexed,     along     the    Jaxartes    and    the 
soathem  portion  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe  into 
a  separate  governor-generalship,  called  the 
Province  of  Russian  Tiirkist^n,  the  charge 
of  which  was  committed   to  General  von 
Kaoftmann,  who  had  won  much  reputation 
in  the  B^tic  provinces  as  an  able  adminis- 
trator very  thoroughly  RtLssian  in  his  views, 
Roraanovski*  retiring  into  private  life,  and 
even,  for  a  time,  becoming  a  notary  in  Mos- 
cow.   The   northern,  eastern,  and  western 
Wndaries  of  the  new  province  were  very 
accurately   defined,    hut    not   its    southern 
^mit ;  and  events  soon  led  to  a  further  ex- 
Won  in  that  direction. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866  the  Amir  had  sent 
down  to  Calcutta  a  religious  pei*sonage  of 

*  Under  the  nom  de  plume  of '  Tdrkistanee/  he 
ii  believed  to  have  then  written  a  series  of  letters 
in  the  *  Invalide/  justifying  his  administration  of 
the  province,  in  tbe  accounts  of  which  there  was 
preat  confusion,  owing,  he  urged,  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  administrative  staflf.  In  the  paper 
^»r  that  followed,  his  antagonists  blamed  him 
aioch  for  the  forbearing  manner  in  which  he 
W  dealt  with  the  rulers  of  KhokSnd  and  Buk- 
liArA.  Nor  were  there  wanting  charges  seriously 
affecting  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the  ad- 
ministration—charges which  he  rebuts  by  show- 
ing that  only  twojofficials  were  convicted  of  cor- 
option  in  his  time.  His  *  Notes  on  the  Central 
AMa  Question*  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an 
'Apology/  but  the  numerous  officud  narratives 
which  he  appends  are  of  unquestionable  value. 


eminence  to  solicit  British  assistance — he, 
the  son  of  the  man  who  had  tortured  and 
killed  British  envoys !  Similar  applications 
had  been  made  by  the  Khan  of  KhokS^nd 
in  1864,  and  again  in  1866.  To  all  of  them 
the  answer  of  Sir  J.  Lawrence  was  alike  in 
substance — that  the  British  Government 
would  not  interfere,  and  that  the  best  advice 
that  could  be  given,  was  to  accede  to  all 
that  which  was  reasonable  in  the  Russian 
demands.  After  receiving  this  answer  from 
Sir  J.  Lawrence,  the  Bukhara  envoy  went 
on  to  Constantinople,  his  master's  ignorance 
of  the  outer  world  being  such  as  to  lead  him 
to  hope  that  the  head  of  Islam  could  by  a 
mandatestop  the  Russian  progress.  Doubt- 
less the  envoy's  reports  soon  undeceived 
the  Amir,  yet  even  then  he  dared  not  make 
peace,  the  Nemesis  provoked  by  NHsrullah 
now  leading  him  to  his  fate.  The  father 
had  pampered  the  priestly  class,  relying  on 
them  for  support  against  the  cries  of  his 
subjects,  and  for  exculpation  from  his 
frightful  sins ;  and  the  son's  power  of  taking 
the  only  means  now  left  for  preserving  his 
independence  was  destroyed  by  the  same 
class,  with  their  bigotry,  arrogance,  igno- 
rance, and,  above  all,  their  hold  on  a  peo- 
Ele  more  ignorant  and  therefore  more 
igoted  than  themselves.  Refusing  to  be- 
lieve that  *  illustrious  Bukh4r4 '  could  be 
worsted  by  the  unbeliever  except  through 
the  cowardice  or  even  treachery  of  the 
leader,  they  heaped  insults  on  him  whenever 
he  appeared  abroad,  and  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces  had  he  proposed  peace.  And 
yet  he  had  now  less  chance  than  ever  of 
continuing  the  war  with  success.  Sh^hrir-i- 
Sabz  had  reasserted  its  independence  :  the 
governor  of  Earshi  to  the  south  was  in  re- 
volt :  the  late  governor  of  TJra-tippa  had 
gone  off  with  a  band  of  followers  to  plunder 
on  his  own  account :  and  the  very  Bukha- 
rians  who  were  so  clamorous  for  war  made 
a  fresh  grievance  out  of  the  necessary  war- 
taxes  that  were  levied  upon  them.  One 
convulsive  effort  he  made  in  1867,  sending 
to  the  frontier  an  army,  exaggerated  in  the 
accounts  that  reached  the  Russians  to  45,- 
000  men,  who,  however,  dissolved  at  their 
first  contact  with  the  small  outpost  at  Yani 
Kiirghan.  At  that  very  time  a  Bukharian 
envoy  was  at  Orenburg,  begging  to  know 
what  were  the  Governor-General's  demands  ; 
and  a  Russian  envoy  was  at  Bukh&rfi,  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  Amfr  would  have  peace  or  war.  Noth- 
ing came  of  the  *  pourparlers '  that  then  fol- 
lowed, and  as  the  Russian  detachments,  and 
the  Kirghiz  under  their  protection,  were 
continually  harassed  along  the  whole  line 
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of  the  Jaxartes   by  bands  of  plundecers,* 
who  had  started  into  being  on  the  break-up 
of  the  Khokandl  and  Bdkharian   regular 
armies,  accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1868  a 
small  body  of  Russians  was  sent  to  seize  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  those  robber  bands 
at  Ukhiim,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Niira-tagh  Hills.     After  succeeding  in  this 
object,  they  went  on  to  the  small  Bukh^an 
fort  of  Niira-t6gh,  the  commander  of  which, 
conceiving  their  intent  to  be  hostile,  fired 
on  them  and  drove  them  off.     To  the  other 
demands  on  the  Amir,  Eauffmann  therefore 
added   a  fine  for  tliis  attack — a   demand 
which  lashed  the  populace  of  Bukh&r&  into 
frenzy.     The  Amir,  driven  to  his  wits'  end, 
put  to  death  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was 
fomenting  the  excitement,  but  the  notion 
that  he  was  inclined  to  give  way  to  the 
unbelievers  still,  further  stirred  the  popular 
rage,  and,  all  hope  of  peace  being  at  an  end, 
on  the  13th  May  Kaufimann  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  S^m^k^nd  itself.     On  ar- 
riving at  the  river,  he  found  the  Bukbdri 
army  drawn  up  in  force  on  the  opposite 
bank,  but  crossed  the  river  under  fire,  cap- 
tured the  guns  to  the  number  of  21,  and 
drove  off  the  whole  of  his  opponents  with 
the  loss  of  three  killed  and  30  wounded. 
The  gates  of  S^mlirkSjid  were  shut  on  the 
flying  rabble,  and  the  next  day  were  thrown 
open  to  the  victors.     This  was  followed  by 
the  capture  of  two  more  fortified  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  scattered  bodies  of  the  Bukhdrians 
in  various   directions.     While  engaged  in 
one  of  the^e  expeditions,  Kauffmann  heard 
that  the  Beg  of  Shahar-i-Sabz  had  fallen  on 
the  660  Russians  left  to  defend  Sdmdrkand  ; 
had  taken  the  city ;  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  citizens,  had  besieged  the  garrison  for 
five  days  in  the  citadel     They  were  just 
saved  by  Kauffmann's  return,  and  the  infuri- 
ated troops  were  then  let  loose  on  the  city, 
Eauffmann  justifying  the  massacre  that  fol- 
lowed by  reproaching  the  elders  of  the  city 
for  their  faithlessness.      The   Amir  then 
agreed  to  terms  of  peace — the  surrender  of 
SUmdrkand  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  pay- 
ment of  about  40,000/.  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  Russian  merchandise  to 
one  in  forty,  perfect  freedom  of  traffic,  with 
protection  to  Russian  traders,  permission  to 

'  *The  most  destructive  of  these  bands  was 
headed  by  a  man  called  Sadik,  son  of  a  com- 
mander of  free-lances,  who  had  been  popularly 
known  as  the  '  Enigrht  of  the  Steppe/  and  who 
had  caused  the  Russians  much  loss  of  money, 
men,  and  prestige,  before  they  bad  as  yet  advan- 
ced beyond  the  Orenburg  steppe.  One  of  Sadik's 
own  many  exploits  this  year  resulted  in  the 
slaughter  of  nineteen  Comacks. 


them  to  maintain  mercantile  acfents  in  tlie 
country,  and  the  use,  if  they  desired  it,  of 
separate  caravanseries  for  their  goods.  But 
his  difficulties  were  not  over  yet.  The  fana- 
tical party,  still  crying  out  against  conces- 
sion, went  into  revolt ;  put  at  their  head  the 
heir-apparent,  who  was  joined  by  the  Beg 
of  ShahS<r-i-S^bz,  by  the  people  of  Karshi 
on  the  south-west,  and  by  those  of  Kar- 
mania  and  N^ra-tagh  on  the  north.  He 
then — such  was  the  depth  to  which  he  had 
fallen — solicited  the  assistance  of  his  late 
conquerors.  It  was  readily  and  effectually 
given.  The  rebel  prince  was  signally  de- 
feated, and  fled  into  the  mountains  of  Kho- 
rassan,  thence  to  emerge  next  year,  and  for 
a  time  create  fresh  alarm  in  his  father's 
mind,  but  finally  to  disappear  as  an  exile, 
receiving  subsistence  at  the  hands  of  the 
At&lik  Ghazl  of  Eastern  T6rkistan.  At 
the  time  of  the  prince's  rebellion,  the  govern- 
ors of  the  several  Bokharian  dependencies 
to  the  south-east — Uiss&r,  Deh-i-Nau,  and 
K<il&b — also  went  into  revolt ;  but  in  the 
end  of  1869  they  were  all  reduced  by  the 
Amir,  when  freed  from  his  most  pressing 
cause  of  alarm. 

Before  the  renewal  of  warlike  operations, 
the  Russian  Government  had  again  an- 
nounced that  it  had  no  intention  of  mating 
fiesh  conquests,  and,  after  the  capture  of 
Sam&rk^nd,  the  Czar  directed  its  speedy 
evacuation.  Throughout  the  ^remainder  of 
1868,  the  whole  of  1869,  and  the  first  half 
of  1870,  renewed  assurances  were  given 
that  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  would 
not  be  pennanently  annexed  to  the  empire, 
the  Government  plainly  stating  that  it  had 
been  led  so  far  by  *  ambitious  generals.* 
But  the  assurances  became  gradually  weak 
At  one  time  it  was  said  that  the  occupation 
was  provisional  till  the  indemnity  was  paid : 
at  another,  that  there  were  doubts  whether 
the  Amir  could  ever  pay  that  indemnity  :  at 
another,  that  there  were  grave  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  abandoning  any  place  in  which 
Russian  interests  had  taken  root,  and  in 
which  a  party  of  the  citizens  had  given 
proof  of  attachment  to  the  Russian  cause  : 
at  another,  that  Kauffmann  was  much  op- 
posed to  the  evacuation  of  a  place  which 
commanded*  the  water-supply  of  Bukh&ra : 

*  The  following  extract  from  Captain  Eoeten- 
ko's  description  of  what  he  observed  on  his  visit 
to  Bnkh&ra,  in  1870,  shows  to  what  a  fatal  ex- 
tent for  Bakh&r&  its  water-supply  is  commanded 
at  Sftmftrkftnd : — 

'  Agricoltnre  in  Bukh6r&  is  in  entire  depend- 
ence on  8SmArkftnd»  because  the  upper  oourse  of 
tUe  Zerafsh&D,  whidi  supplies  the  fields  and  gfar- 
dens  of  Bakh^r6  with  irrigation,  passes  throngrh 
the  Russian  dominions.  In  the  spring-time,  when 
there  is  very  little  water  in  the  Zerafth&n,  it  ia 
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and  the  place  remains  to  this  day  practi- 
cally incorporated  in  the  empire,  the  Amir 
in  the  autumn  of  1870  receiving  as  a  sop 
possession  of  Sh2LhSr-i-S^bz.  That  little 
bat  fertile  begship  had  continued  to  main- 
tain the  independence  which  it  had  asserted 
in  the  troubles  of  1867-68,  and  even  afford- 
ed shelter  to  marauders  who  preyed  on  the 
new  Russian  possesssions.  Consequently 
the  Governor  of  SUm&rk&nd  organised  an 
expedition  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and, 
proceeding  by  forced  marches,  was  over  the 
intervening  range  and  under  the  walls  be- 
fore any  force  could  be  collected  to  resist 
him,  and  the  place  was  in  his  hands  by  the 
sixth  day  from  his  departure.  He  handed 
it  over  to  the  officers  of  the  Amir  of  Buk- 
hara; but,  at  the  same  time  incorporated 
with  the  Russian  dominions  three  little  dis- 
tricts on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Zerafshan 
where  the  begs  had  been  practically  inde- 
pendent since  the  capture  of  SJlm^rkand, 
and  had  insulted  a  Russian  reconnoitering 
ind  surveying   column  of  troops  that  had 

mo6k  wanted  for  irrigatioo  purposes,  and  all  that 
conies  down  at  that  period  is  intercepted  and 
tiniied  into  the  canals  in  the  Sftmftrkftnd  and 
Eitta-Kurg^dn  districta  B(ikh4r&  receives  a  sup- 
ply only  on  application  from  the  government  of 
the  khanate,  when  the  Russian  authorities  order 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  districts  to  close 
their  canals  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  into 
the  BokhHra  territory.  Bukh4r&  thus  owes  her 
l>reid  to  the  good  will  of  the  Russian  Qovem- 
ment.  Consequent  on  the  inconsiderable  fall  of 
snow  and  rain  this  year  the  Zerafsh&n  has  run 
very  low,  and  Bukh&r&  has  suflered  fearfully 
from  the  failure  of  the  harvest.  We  were  sadly 
aflected  by  the  sight  of  luxuriant  meadows, 
fields,  and  gardens  all  thirsting  for  water.' 

And  in  his  work  on  Central  Asia,  published  in 
the  same  year  he  says  :— 

'There  is  a  great  famine  in  Bukhftrd,  in  con- 
Kqneoce  of  a  &ilure  of  the  harvest  last  summer 
<)ttaaoned  by  the  Russians  having  drawn  off 
nK«t  (jf  the  water  for  irrigation  in  the  Zerafsh&n 
^^pon,  by  the  di^ess  of  the  winter  season  of 
1^,  ind  the  terrible  hail-storms  in  the  month 
^^j,  1870,  just  before  the  corn  was  cut.  The 
^Q^Qg  in  Bukh4r&  is  described  as  something 
pitiful  to  behold.  Flour  and  rice  sold  at  sixty 
tim^  the  ordinary  prices. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  starvation  of  the  people 
ofBukh&rtl,  the  Russian  authorities  formally 
prohibited  the  export  of  grain  from  the  Russian 
Asiatic  possessions,  fearing  such  export  would 
ndace  the  populations  of  the  Russian  territories 
to  an  equal  distress.  Although  there  is  a  large 
trict  of  very  fertile  territory  in  Russian  Tdrkis- 
tao,  it  appears  that  the  natural  products  only 
just  suffice  to  meet  the  local  demands.  The 
'  T^rkisiin  Gazette  *  says  that  large  masses  of 
people  are  migrating  from  Bukh6rd  proper  to 
the  Russian  pomessions — an  unprecedented  thing 
M  this  part  of  the  country.  Three  hundred  fami- 
lies lately  came  into  the  Russian  Zerafsh&n  re- 
^on  in  a  most  pitiful  condition,  having  fed  for 
wme  time  on  roots,  the  bark  of  trees,  and  even 
on  clay.' 


visited  their  country,  uninvited^  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  (ISYO). 

This  last  advance  brought  the  Russians 
to  the  border  of  the  little  independent 
mountain  State,  Kdrategfn,  with  which  ac- 
cordingly, experience  tells  us,  they  will 
speedily  pick  a  quarrel.  The  annexation  that 
will  then  follow  will  not  only  enable  them 
almost  to  complete  their  embrace  of  Kho- 
Mnd  territory,  but  will  also  bring  them  into 
immediate  contiguity  with  the  Afghan  out- 
posts in  Shigndn,  at  the  head  of  the  Oxus. 

As  the  result  of  the  operations  which,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  closed  in  1870, 
Amir  MuzSMit-ud-din  owed  all  that  was  left 
of  his  possessions  to  Russia,  and  from  him 
no  disturbance  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
was  to  be  apprehended,  but  his  people  con- 
tinued implacable.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
even  judged  advisable  that  Russian  envoys, 
when  they  visited  '  illustrious  Bukham,* 
should  not  wound  the  prejudice  of  the  peo- 
ple by  appearing  on  horseback  in  the  city  ; 
and,  even  in  1871,  the  priestly  party  were 
so  strong  and  violent  that  to  the  fear  of  the 
rising  which  they  would  probably  stir  up  in 
the  Russian  rear  is  in  part  attributable 
the  postponement  of  the  expedition  against 
Khiva,  which  Kauftmann  was  certainly  or- 
ganising in  that  year.  By  1873,  however, 
the  sense  of  the  inevitable  had  so  calmed 
the  fanaticism  of  all  classes  that  not  only 
did  one  of  the  Russian  columns,  despatched 
in  that  year  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the 
Khan  of  Khiva,  pass  unmolested  along  the 
border  of  Bukhara,  but  the  people  witnessed, 
without  a  movement  to  prevent  it,  the  fall 
of  the  last  independent  Usbeg  kingdom  ; 
and,  indeed,  suffered  such  assistance  to  be 
given  to  the  expedition  that,  as  a  reward, 
Kauffmann  made  over  to  the  Aralr  part  of 
the  territory  which  he  took  from  Khiva  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus. 

That,  as  the  most  inaccessible,  was  the 
last  of  the  States  of  Central  Asia  to  lose  its 
cherished  privilege  of  barbaric  isolation  ; 
and  yet  it  was  the  first  to  attract  Russian 
attention  as  commanding  a  great  natural 
highway,  and  the  first  to  provoke  a  Rus- 
sian expedition  by  the  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  humanity  displayed  by  its  Khan. 
Once  in  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  under  the 
Khwarizmian  princes,  whose  successful  re- 
volt against  the  Seljtikides  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  it 
played  a  noticeable  part  in  Asiatic  history, 
their  monarchy  extending  at  one  time  over 
Bukhara,  Khorassan,  and  part  of  Persia ;  but, 
after  they  had  disappeared  under  the  tor- 
rent of  mngolian  invasion,  Khwarizm  ceased 
to  be  of  note  except  as  the  seat  of  an  occa- 
sional local  rising.    At  the  time  of  Shaibanf 's 
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invasion,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
ceptury,  the   country  fell  under  the  joint 
dominion  of  three,  or  according  to  one  ac- 
count,  four,  brothers,  whose  descendants, 
with  the  offspring  of  their  adherents,  form 
the  four  tribes  among  which  the  Usbegs  of 
this  khanate  are   now  divided.      Each   of 
them  was  ruled  by  an  Inak,*  who  exercised 
a  patriarchal,  and  all  four  collectively  a  kind 
of  federal,  authority,  all  in  common  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  Bukhara.     In  the 
middle   of  the   seventeenth   century    that 
supremacy,  then  exercised  by  the  princes 
of  the  house ,  of  Astarkhan  yras  thrown  off 
by  the  adventurous  hero,   Abulghazl ;  and 
though   after  a  time  the   principality  was 
reconquered,  its  independence  was  repeated- 
ly   re-asserted    by  Abulgh&zl's   successors. 
The  last  of  that  line  was  in   1 740  killed  in 
battle  by  the  great  destroying  invader  Nadir 
Shah,  and  then  the  four  rival  tribes  chose 
as  their  common  authority  the  chieftain  of  the 
neighbouring  Kirghizf  Horde,  who  had,  ten 
years  before,  acknowledged  fealty  to  Russia. 
From  that  time  the  Kirghiz  chieftains  made 
a  pretence  of  maintaining  the  peace  between 
the  ever  quarrelling  tribes,  by  stationing  a 
legate  at  Khiva  itself.     But  in  the  frequent 
hostilities  between  the  tribes,  and  on  fre- 
quent  occasions   when    the   supremacy   of 
Bukhara  was  re-asserted,  the  Kirghiz  legates 
were  expelled  in  quick  succession.     From 
amidst  this  anarchy,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  strong  man  arose  in 
the  tribe  which  had  always  asserted,  and 
often  been  allowed,  some  kind  of  superiority 
over  the  others.     He  succeeded  in  not  only 
turning  out,  once  for  all,  the  Kirghiz  legate, 
but  also  in  breaking  down  the  separate  au- 
thority  of   the  heads  of  the   other   three 
tribes.      Checked  by  even  fewer  scruples 
than  his  rivals,  he  kept  his  usurped  power 
by  copious  bloodshed  ;  and,  taking  a  wife 
from  among  the  "  Saiads,"  or  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet,  which  was  not  lawful 
for  him,  not  being  aSaiad  himself,  strength- 
ened his  dynasty,  while  grievously  shock- 
ing the  superstition  of  his  people.     To  con- 
solidate his  rule  still  further,  he  tried  by  a 
sudden  attack  on  Bukhara  to  shake  off  the 
vassalage  which  the  usurping  Amirs  of  the 
house  of  Manghit  had  once  more  begun  to 
impose.     But  from  this  expedition  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  that  the  Turkmans,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Amir,  had  plundered 
his  capital,  and,  in  his  retreat,  was  utterly 

*  Turk!  for  *  younprer  brother/ 

\  L  e.  tliat  part  of  *tbe  Little  Horde'  which 
calls  itself  *  the  Eazzaks  (CoBsacks)  of  the  Ust- 
Urt ' — the  name  of  the  sli j^hily  elevated  and  de- 
sert plateau  that  stretches  between  the  north  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  seas. 


routed  by  the  Bukhdrians,  and  drowned  in 
endeavouring  to   escape   across  the  Oxua. 
His  fate  was  viewed  as  a  just  punishment 
by  his  people,  and  as  a  warning  by  his  son 
and  successor,  who  contented  himself  with 
the  powers  and  title  of  hea^  of  a  tribe,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  found  a  dynasty.    As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  Usbegs  returned  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  temporarily  inter- 
rupted feuds,   which  were  all  the  fiercer, 
that,  to  the  other  prizes  in  view,  there  was 
now   added    the  possibility  of  undivided 
sovereignty.     After   a  prolonged  struggle, 
the  fiercest  of  the  combatants — another  son 
of  the   first   usurper,    named   Muhammed 
K&him  Khan — conquered   and  slaughtered 
all   competitors  actual    or  possible.     One 
rival,  one  of  his  own  younger  brothers,  is 
said  to  have  held  out  for  seventeen  years, 
but  was  at  length  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  o>vn  servants,  while  out  hunting ;  and 
the  massacres  that  followed  were  so  sweep- 
ing and  so  cruel*  as  to  leave  few  sufficientlj 
powerful,  and  none  sufficiently  venturous, 
to  oppose  the  consolidation  of  his  power. 
He  gave   a  fresh  shock  to   Muhammedan 
prejudice  by  marrying  the  very  lady  whom 
his  father  had  taken  to  wife  from  amosg 
the  descendants  of  the  Prophet :  but  tk 
power  which  he  had  won  by  hesitating  at 
no  extreme  of  violence,  he  thereafter  exer- 
cised in  such  a  way  as  to  command,  not 
only  the  obedience  of  his  subjects,  but  also 
the  respect  of  neighbouring  nations.    He 
put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  which  had  kept 
the  country  poor ;  stopped  theft  and  rob- 
bery ;  increased  the  revenue  by  strict  tax- 
ation ;  levied  regular  customs   and  transit 
dues ;  established  a  mint ;  not  only  put  a 
final  stop  to  the  interference  of  tho  Kirghiz 
in  Khivan  politics,  but  compelled  them  to 
pay  tribute  in  their  turn  ;  and,  though  he 
was  defeated  in  an  attack  on  Bukhara,  dis- 
continued  all  payment  of  tribute   to  the 
Amir.     He  even  tried  to  shake  the  hold  of 
the  Persians  on  Khorassan,  but  was  met  by 
an  army  equal  to  his  own,  and  after  exchang- 
ing with  it  for  four  days  a  distant  cannon- 
ade, which  hurt  nobody,  he  drew  oflF,  com- 
pensating himself  for  his  disappointment  by, 
on  his  way  back,  robbing  the  various  rob- 
ber Tftrkm^n  tribes  of  all  they  had  got  in 
their  own  freebooting  expeditions. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Al- 
lah-k(ili  Khan,  the  principal  event  was  that 
which  marked  its  close — Perovski's  unsuc- 

*Mouravief,  who  visited  the  country  in  this 
man's  time,  and  suffered  much  at  his  hands,  jrivea 
a  particularly  painful  account  of  the  methods  of 
execution  practiced.  A  translation  of  his  book 
has  lately  been  made  by  Captain  Lockhart^  and 
printed  in  Calcutta. 
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cessfol  attempt  to  lead  a  Kassian  foi^e  into 
the  khanate.     At  this  point  in  our  narrative 
it  is  therefore  needful  to  review  the  connec- 
tion  of  Russia  with  Khiva.     Captain  Ivar^ 
nin,  the  real  author  of  the  narrative  of  Pe- 
rov8ki*a  expedition,*  tells  us  that  in  1700, 
and  again  in  1703,  chiefs  of  Khiva  ofiered 
an  unsubstantial  homage  to  the  Czar.     Elev- 
en years  later  Peter  the  Great,  having  in 
view  the  magnificent  plan  of  establishing 
overland  communication  between  his  coun- 
try and  India,  sent  Prince  Bekovitch  Cher- 
kaski  to  Khiva,  with  a  force  of  6000  men, 
and  with  instructions  to  convert  that  nomad 
homage  into  real  subjection  ;  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  a  common  story  that  the  Oxus 
used  formerly  to  run  into  the  Caspian,  but 
had  been  turned  off  by  a  dam  constructed 
by  the  Tiirkm^ns ;  to  ascend  the  river  in  the 
direction  of  India ;  to  inquire  how  far  it 
was  navigable ;  and  to  search  for  the  gold 
which  its  sands  were  reported  to   contain. 
After  preparations  and  preliminary  expedi- 
tioas,  which  occupied  three  years,  he  left  the 
Dorth-east  shore  of  the  Caspian  in  the  spring 
of  1717,  reached  the  edge  of  cultivation  in 
£hiva  in  August,  repulsed  for  three  days  the 
attacks  of  the  Khivans,  but  was  then  delud- 
ed into  accepting  their  overtures,  and  allow- 
ed his  famished  troops  to  be  distributed  in 
small  parties  among  the  villages  where  hos- 
pitality was  promised  to  them.  There  defence 
was  impossible,  and  they  were  nearly  all 
murdered,!  a  few  only  escaping  to  tell  the 
tale,  and  a  few  lingering  on  in  captivity.   So 
complete  was  the  destruction  that  'to  be 
swallowed  up  like  Bekovitch  '  has  become  a 
common  Russian  proverb. 

Another  quarter  of  a  century  passed,  and 
then  came  the  time  when  a  paramount  in- 
ftuence  in  Khivan  affairs  was  exercised  by 
tbeKii^hiz  tribe,  that  had  shortly  before 
teadered  a  kind  of  allegiance  to  Russia — a 
feet  which  is  adduced  by  Ivarnin  as  one  of 
tie  grounds  for  the  *  indisputable  claims  of 
ftttsia  to  supremacy  over  Khiva.'  Never- 
theless, in  the  many  insurrections  and  disor- 
ders among  the  Kirghiz  and  other  tribes  of 
the  Orenburg  steppe,  which,  commencing  in 
the  early  part,  continued  to  break  out  at  in- 
tervals till  the  close,  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tory,  the  Khivans  took  a  considerable 
though  a  secret  part ;  and  when  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  the  northern 
part  of  the  steppe  was  pacified,  the  Kirghiz 

nomads,  tributary  to  Khiva,  continued  to 

^~^'^—  —^~ 

•Published,  after  Ivamin's  death  or  removal, 
hj  Colonel  OoloBef,  in  the  'Russian  Military 
Journal/  1863. 

t  According  to  Mouravief,  Bekovitch  himself 
was  flayed  aUve,  and  a  drumhead  made  out  of 
bis  skin. 


make  inroads  into  the  tranquilUsed  portions^ 
Two  attempts  which  were  m  1809  made  to 
chastise  these  nomads  completely  failed. 
Meimwhile  caravans  to  Bukh4r4  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  Khivan  territory,  and 
to  pay  heavy  transit  dues  to  the  Khan,  while, 
outside  that  territory,  they  were  exposed  to 
plunder  by  Kirghiz  subjects  of  Khiva,  And, 
lastly,  pirates  on  the  Caspian  were  encouraged 
to  capture  Russian  fishermen  and  to  send  them 
off  into  slavery  in  B^hiva.  Negotiation,  the 
promise  of  a  ransom  for  Russian  slaves,  the 
threat  of  a  military  expedition,  and  even  the 
erection  of  a  rampart,*  an  imitation  in  petto 
of  the  Chinese  Wall^  between  the  settled 
and  unsettled  portions  of  the  steppe,  were 
all  tried  in  vain.  Moreover,  although  after 
the  pacification  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Orenburg  steppe,  the  principal  obstacles  to 
the  continuance  of  peace  were  the  incur- 
sions from  without,  fomented  by  .  the  Kir- 
ghiz, yet  the  pacified  portions  themselves 
were  not  free  from  frequent  disturbance. 
The  following  passage  from  Ivamin's  work 
gives  a  lively  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Russian  Government  encountered  in 
these  parts : — 

*  The  vastness  of  the  Orenburg  region,  the 
variety  in  race  and  religion  of  its  population, 
scattered  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Perm  to  the  Caspian,  and  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  the  rivers  Ubagan 
(an  affluent  of  the  Tobol),  Irghiz,  Turgai,  and 
Emba ;  its  remoteness  from  the  centres  of  in- 
dustry and  enlightenment  in  the  empire — all 
this  for  a  long  time  retarded  the  complete  ad- 
ministrative organisation  of  the  south-eastern 
frontiers  of  the  empire. 

*  Here,  besides  Russians,  were  to  be  found, 
from  the  river  K&ma  to  the  river  Samara 
(falling  into  the  Urttl  near  Orenburg),  Bash- 
kirs mixed  with  Mescheriaks,  Tepters,  Bo- 
byls,  and  Kazan  Tartars ;  southwards  there 
were  the  Kalmyks ;  frc^m  the  mouths  of  the 
river  UrSl,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  banks  of  the  Little  and  Great  Uzeney, 
roamed  the  Kirghizes  of  the  Inner  Horde; 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  UrSl  were  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Ural  Cossacks  ;  northwards, 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  and  the  confines  of 
the  steppe  were  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Orenburg  Cossacks,  while  in  the  steppe  wan- 
dered the  Kirghizes  of  the  Little  Horde. 
Heterogeneous  as  was  this  population,  the  con- 
trast o?  its  elements  was  still  more  striking 
on  account  of  the  diversity  of  their  religious 
creeds  :  Mahomedanism  (professed  by  the 
Bashkirs,  Tartars,  and  Kirghizes),  with  sects 

*It  was  intended  to  be  66  miles  long,  fill- 
ing  up  the  gap  between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tobol  and  the  Ori  river ;  was  to  be  six  feet  high, 
with  a  moat  6  feet  deep  ;  and  was  actually  be- 
gun in  1834 ;  but,  after  12  miles  had  been  finish- 
ed, its  insufficiency  became  manifest,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 
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of  every  description,  and  even  idolatry  (this 
latter  by  the  Kalmyks,  and  partly  by  the 
Tepters  and  Mescheriaks),  naturally  present- 
ed a  great  obstacle  to  a  fusion  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

'  Reports  of  the  fertility  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  the  abundance  of  unoccupied  land 
in  this  region,  attracted  to  it  a  ^eat  number 
of  settlers,  who  flocked  thither  m  thousands 
from  the  neighbouring  governments ;  the 
vastness  of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility 
of  having  an  eflicient  watch  over  the  popu- 
lation, conduced  to  the  great  spread  of  va- 
grantism  and  other  disorders,  while  the  re- 
moteness of  the  region  and  the  hard  nature 
of  the  service  prevented  the  local  authorities 
finding  a  sufficient  number  of  trustworthy 
and  educated  officials.*  For  this  reason  the 
projected  reforms  were  but  slowly  carried  out, 
and  the  change  to  a  new  system  created  dis- 
contentf  among  the  rude  masses,  giving  rise 
to  new  difficulties  and  embarrassments.' 

These  disturbances  were  enhanced  by  the 
act  of  Government  in  taking  up  a  lot  of 
Kirghiz  land  for  the  use  of  Cossack  military 
colonists  (this  was  in  1833),  and  by  an  at- 
tempt in  1836  to  levy  a  tax — about  4«.  a 
tent — from  the  nomads.  In  that  and  in  each 
of  the  next  four  years,  flying  columns  were 
sent  out  to  chastise  the  disturbers  of  public 
order.  Their  complete  immediate  success 
in  inflicting  punishment ;  their  equally  com- 
plete failure  to  produce  any  lasting  result ; 
the  hardships  undergone  by  the  troops  that 
composed  the  flying  columns,  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  life  from  the  action,  not  of  the 
enemy,  but  of  the  elements  ;  and  the  heavy 
expense  of  the  operations,  are  all  familiar  to 
the  experience  of  Indian  officers  in  their 
dealings  with  barbarous  frontier  tribes.  In 
the  end  of  1836  yet  another  plan  was  tried 
— one  also  well  known  in  the  north-west  of 
India — that  of  stopping  all  intercourse  with 
the  oflFender,  and  detaining  his  subjects 
with  their  property.  The  measure  was  di- 
rected against  Khiva,  the  centre  and  instiga- 
tor of  the  whole  evil ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  it  produced  a  copious  crop  of  hollow 
protestations,   brought  by   envoys   without 

♦Paring  1886  and  1837,  120  government 
officials  were  proaecuted  or  expelled  the  service 
for  variousj^offences  committed  in  their  official 
capacity. 

fThus,  in  1886  and  1837,  there  were  disturb- 
anoee  among  the  workmen  of  the  Iral  Ironworks, 
and  among  the  Urftl  Coesack  troops,  on  accoont 
of  militanr  reforms,  which  required  the  presence 
of  the  military  governor  and  troops  in  tue  town 
of  Ur^sk.  Discontent  was  also  rife  among  the 
Orenburg  Cossacks,  on  account  of  their  removal 
to  new  cantonments.  This  dissatisfaction  was 
aggravated  by  incendiariee,  who,  out  of  revenge 
or  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  set  fire  to  towns 
and  villages.  The  steppe  was  also  the  scene  of 
frequent  conflagrations ;  on  one  occasion,  near  the 
town  of  Troitsk,  300  tents,  20,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  70  Kirghizes,  were  destroyed  by  Uiese  means. 


power  to  agree  to  any  settlement,  and  tbe 
surrender  of  a  few  aged  Russians  who  hid 
done  all  the  work  that  could  be  got  out  of 
them.     Meantime  there  was  no  cessation  in 
the  kidnapping  of  Russian   peasants  and 
fishermen  ;  and  at  length,  the  Czar's  patience 
being  exhausted,  he  determined,  in  1839,  to 
bring  the  Khan  to  reason  by  a  punitory  ex- 
pedition.    Ivamin  states  that  it  was  at  fint 
determined  to  wait  till  the  spring  of  1840, 
but  that  the  time  was  somewhat  anticipated 
in  consequence  of  the  English   movement 
into  Afghanistan,  and  the  news  (unfounded 
of  course)  of  the  further  advance  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  quarter.     The  change  of 
plan  was  disastrous,  for  the  heavy  and  soft 
snow  over  every  part  of  the  line  of  march, 
the  dreadful  storms  which  continually  swept 
over  the  steppe,  and  the  piercing  frost  of 
that  winter,  when  the  temperature  sank  st 
times  to  no  less  than  35°  Fahr.  below  lero, 
not  only  rendered  the  progress   slow  and 
painful  in  the  extreme,  but  caused  such  a 
mortality  among  the  baggage  camels  that, 
having  from  the  26th  November  to  the  6th 
February  traversed   only   420    miles,  and 
being  still  removed  by  533  miles  of  desert 
from  the  limit  of  cultivation  in  Khiva,  Pe- 
rovski  was  forced  to  return,  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  entire  destruction  of  his  little  araj. 
Out  of  10,500  camels,  with  which  the  foice 
started,  only  1500  remained  alive  attbeeai 
Out  of  the  total  strength  of  5217  men,  lOM 
died  of  scurvy  and  dysentery  ;  and  at  times 
the  sick  amounted  to  a  fifth  of  tbe  whole 
force.     For  the  heroism  with  which  they 
had  undergone  so  much  suftering,  Perovsla 
and  the  survivors  received  the  warm  thanks 
of  the  Czar;  and  the  expedition  was  not 
fruitless,   for,   on  the  only  occasion  when 
they  ventured  an  attack,  a  large  body  of 
Khivans  received  so  severe  a  handling  from 
a  small  Russian  detachment,  that  the  £3uui 
saw  he  had  only  been  saved  by  the  elementfi, 
and,   learning   that  extensive   preparations 
were  being  made  for  a  second  expedition  at 
a  more  favourable  season,  in  October,  1840, 
he  released^  the  Russian  slaves  to  the  num- 
ber of  416,  forbade  the  slavery  of  Russian 
subjects  for  the  future,  received  in  a  friend- 
ly manner  two  Russian  negotiators  who  were 
sent  to  him  by  the  Czar,  and  in  1842  con- 
cluded with  the  second  of  those  envoys  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  on  satisfacto- 
ry terms. 

♦An  Indian  ofllcer,  Captain  (Sir  Biclimond) 
Shakeepear,  who  visited  Khiva  about  this  time, 
had  the  pleasure  of  oontribating,  by  his  counsel* 
to  this  happy  result,  and  of  escorting  the  liber- 
ated slaves  back  to  Russia.  A  previous  visitor, 
Captain  Abbott,  had  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  procure  their  releaee. 
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Allah  KdU  Khan  died  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  treaty,  and  the  five  khans  of  the 
same  family,  who  succeeded  each  other  in 
the  interval  between  1841  and  1866,  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  an  endeavour,  under 
many  vicissitudes,  and  amidst  many  internal 
dynastic  throes,  to  complete  the  subjugation 
of  the  several  Tiirkm^n  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  endeavour  was  never  com- 
pletely succesjif  ul,  no  more  than  a  part  of 
the  TiirkmSns  settling  down  near  the  Oxus, 
and  the  rest  only  obeying  such  commands  as 
suited  their  convenience.  After  a  short  time 
of  quiet,  outrages  on  the  Russian  frontier 
and  the  capture  of  Russian  subjects  recom- 
menced ;  and  about  the  same  time  there  was 
a  revival  of  periodical  disturbances  among 
the  Kirghiz  nomads  who  confessed  alle- 
giance to  Russia.  According  to  Russian 
miters,  these  were  due  to  innovations  on 
the  part  of  the  bureaucratic  administrators, 
to  whose  traditional  ideas  the  simple  patriar- 
chal system  of  the  nomads  was  quite  op- 
posed, and  who,  therefore,  made  repeated 
endeavours  to  organise  the  .tribal  units 
into  circles,  the  circles  into  districts,  and 
the  districts  into  provinces,  with  corres- 
ponding grades  of  authorities  over  the 
sereral  divisions — arrangements  utterly  hate- 
ful to  the  nomad,  who  can  understand 
no  authority  beyond  that  of  the  chieftain 
of  his  clan.  Nor  was  the  Government 
fortunate  in  the  class  of  officers  whom  it 
could  procure  for  service  in  this  barbarous 
region ;  and  acts  of  tyranny  and  corruption 
on  their  part  now  and  then  stirred  into  open 
rebellion  the  discontent  that  had  been  caus- 
ed bj  innovation  and  taxation.  The  most 
formidable  and  extensive  of  these  rebellions 
occurred  in  1 869,  in  consequence  of  a  more 
than  usually  thorough  endeavour  to  organise 
ttd  Bystematise  the  administration,  together 
^  a  sudden  enhancement*  of  the  tax  le- 
▼W  from  each  t^nt  To  this  was  added  a 
considerable  amount  of  discontent  at  the  new 
wangement^  for  the  postal  service,  whereby 
each  clan  was  forced  to  supply  a  certain 
number  of  horses,  occasionally  ill-used,  paid 
for  at  rates  below  those  in  force  elsewhere, 
WKi  too  often  taken  without  any  payment  at 
all  Moreover,  the  intelligence  from  those 
parts  contain  indications  of  one  other  cause 
of  revolt,  well  known  to  men  who  have  to 
deal  with  wild  tribes  in  India — ^the  tricks  of 
money-lenders,  who  attract  the  semi-barba- 
rian into  a  network  of  debt,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  tightened  by  the  action  of  the  law 
courts.  The  insurrection  was  most  inoppor- 
tune, for,  while  as  yet  the  oiganisation  of 

the  new  province  of  Russian  T6rkist&n  was 

- —  ■ 

*  From  48,  to  about  9«.  Sd. 


in  its  infancy,  communication  with  it  was 
almost  wholly  closed,  except  'by  the  round- 
about routes  of  Petropavlovsk  and  Semipa- 
latinsk.  For  a  time  tne  Russian  papers  were 
full  of  accounts  of  robberies  and  murders 
committed  by  the  insurgents.  Caravans  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  were  plundered. 
On  two  occasions  small  Russian  detach- 
ments were  surrounded ;  one  was  entirely 
cut  to  pieces,  the  other  only  escaped  vrith 
loss.  And,  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
there  appeared  reason  for  believing  that  the 
insurrection,  which  had  not,  perhaps,  been 
stirred  at  first,  was  at  all  events  prolonged, 
by  support  from  Khiva.  During  the  win- 
ter, operations  were  suspended  on  both 
sides ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1870,  there  were 
indecisive  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Russian 
detachments  suffered  a  loss  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  employed.  And  in 
the  Mangishlak*  peninsula  a  daring  band 
cut  off  a  party  of  Cossacks  under  Colonel 
Roukine,  the  oppressive  collector  of  the  Kir- 
ghiz tax,  and  sent  him  and  many  others  cap- 
tives to  Khiva.  They  then  attacked  Fort 
Alexandrovsk  itself,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  it  was  only  saved  by  the  ar- 
rival of  hasty  reinforcements.  The  troops 
in  the  steppe  were  then  strongly  reinforced  ; 
flying  columns  were  sent  out  with  success  in 
various  directions ;  but  tranquillity  was  not 
restored  till  after  much  harassing  work,  nor 
till  the  autumn  of  1871.  And  in  1873  the 
grievances  of  the  Kirghiz  were  redressed ;  a 
system  more  in  accordance  with  their  preju- 
dices was  introduced,  and  the  tax  for  each 
tent  lowered.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  dis- 
turbances, coming,  as  they  did,  after  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  frequent  disorder,  more 
or  less  fomented  by  Khiva,  had  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  was  needed,  to  secure 
the  permanent  repose  of  the  tract,  was  a  mi- 
litary post  (south  of  any  that  already  existed 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian),  the  occupa- 
tion of  which  would  enable  Russian  troops 
to  operate  on  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Khiva  and  the  Kirghiz  tribes.  And 
the  project  being  once  started,  further  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  were  found  in  the  unsui- 
tability  of  the  line  of  the  Jaxartes  as  a  high- 
way for  the  enormously  increased  commerce 
between  Russiajand  Central  Asia ;  in  the  te- 
diousness  and  expense  of  traffic  by  the  other 
roundabout  routes;  in  the  belief  that  the 
Oxus  had  once  flowedf  into  the  Caspian, 

*  So  it  is  commonly  spelt ;  but  M.  VHmb^ry 
tells  as  it  should  beiMln^-^iahlak,  i.e,,*  the  thou- 
sand hamlets ;'  literally,  *  winter-quarters.' 

f  Almost  every  traveller  into  these  parts  has 
expressed  an  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and^many 
of  their  statements  have  been  recounted  and  an- 
alysed by  Professor  Lerch,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  *  Rus- 
Bische  Revue/  pp.  445-484.    According  to  Greek 
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and  could  be  turned  back  into  its  old  course 
with  ease ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  apprehension 
that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  would 
give  a  great  impetus  to  England's  trade  with 
the  East,  and,  among  other  parts,  with  Cen- 
tral Asia,  so  that,  unless  some  new  and  better 
trade-route  were  made  available,  Russian 
commerce  with  those  regions  was  doomed. 
As  to  the  choice  of  a  site  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty. The  Governor-General  of  Orenburg 
had,  as  long  ago  as  1858,  drawn  attention  to 
the  advantages  presented  by  Krasnovodsk 
Bay,  and  accordingly,  in  the  end  of  1869,  a 
small  detachment  from  the  army  of  the  Cauca- 
sus was  landed  there,  and  found  no  difficulty 
in  repelling  the  attacks  by  which,  from  time 
to  time,  the  Tiirkm&n  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood showed  their  disgust  at  the  intru- 

geographers,  both  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  disem- 
Douched  into  the  Caspian.     But  then  there  seems 
reason  to  think  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  chan^^e  most 
have  taken  place  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  a.d.,   when  the  accurate  Arabian  geo- 
ffraphers  Istakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal  wrote  of  the 
Oxus  as  issuing  into  the  Aral  Sea.    The  English 
traveller  Jenkinson,  who  passed  through  the 
country  in  1559  a.d.,  said  that  the  Oxus  used  to 
issue  in  Balkan  Bay  (Krasnovodsk  Bay),  in  the 
Caspian,  but  that  its  water,  being  more  and  more 
drawn  off  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  ceased  to 
reach  the  sea  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  that 
the  Tfirkmftns,  wishiog  to  keep  some  water  in 
its  bed  at  that  season,  constructed  a  dam  at  its 
mouth ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  old  bed  be- 
came gradually  choked  up  ;  and  that  in  his  time 
the  river  flowed  into  the  Aral.     Abul  Gh&zl,  the 
historian  khan  of  Khiva,  mentions  the  river  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  still  run- 
ning into  Balkan  Bay  (perhaps  a  small  rill  still 
continued  to  flow  in  the  floods),  but  that  about 
1575  A.D.  the  TfirkmSns  turned  it  off  by  a  dam. 
Even  now,  on  the  occasion  of  the  heavy  floods, 
the  water  of  the  Oxus  penetrates  into  the  desert 
a  distance  of  some  50  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Caspian.     The  information  given  to  Bumes  made 
him  believe  the  old  bed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
canal ;  but  there  appears  more  reason  to  believe 
it  to  be  too  deep,  ^de,  and  irregular  to  allow  of 
that  supposition.     Mouravief,  who  came  on  the 
bed  in  1819,  was  told  by  the  Tiirkmftns  that  the 
change  was  effected  by  an  earthquake,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  information,  there  are  several  traces 
of  volcanic  action  about  the  Ust-Urt.     To  such 
action  the  description  of  that  strongly  marked  but 
slightly  elevated  plateau  caused  Humboldt  to  at- 
tribute its  origin.     The  idea  of  a  dam,  however, 
made  some  impression  on  the  Russian  press, 
which  used  to  argue  that  the  river  which  had 
been  turned  off  by  a  dam  could  be  turned  on 
again  by  its  demolition.    It  would  certainly  re- 
vivify  Central  Asia  if  water  communication  could 
be  opened  from  the  Caspian  to  the  foot  of  the 
Hinaoo  Kdsh;  but  there  seems  the  strongest 
reason  for  doubting  whether  the  object  in  view 
could  be  attained  without  extensive  excavations 
of  the  sand  which  has  drifted  into  the  old  bed  of 
the  Oxus,  nor  without  closing  tHe  canals  which 
absorb  so  much  of  the  river  water,  but  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  continuance  of  cultivation 
in  Khiva, 


sion.     In  the  three  following  years  Tariooi 
reconnoitring  parties  were  sent  into  the  in- 
terior from  that  spot,  penetrating  even  to 
ihe  border  of  Khiva,  repulsing  the  desultory 
attacks  of  the  Khivans,  and  at  all  events 
gaining  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Oxns 
could  not  be  brought  back  into  its  old  bed, 
and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Krasnovodsk 
was  too  nearly  waterless,  and  too  absolutely 
desert,  to  allow  ground  for  hope  that  tbe 
commerce  of  Central  Asia  could  be  attracted 
thither.  The  appearance  of  the  force  in  this 
quarter  at  first  caused  some  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  the  Persians,  but  in  the  discos- 
sions  that  followed,  the  river  Attrek,  where 
it  erabouches  into  the  Caspian,  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  limit  of  Persian  territory, 
Russia  being  free  to  carry  her  operations  np 
to  that  boundary,  and,  it  is  believed,  con- 
vincing the  Shan  that  an  advance  thus  far 
would  be  to  put  an  eftectual  curb  on  the 
Turkmans,  whose  ravages*   extended  with 
impunity  into  the  very  heart  of  Persia.  Till 
quite  recently,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the 
Russians  in  this  quarter  has  been  rather  di- 
rected to  a  new  settlement  at  Chikisliar,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  near  the  fertile  val- 
ley of  the  Attrek ;  but,  for  some  iinexplain- 
ed  reason,  Chikisliar  has  within  the  last  lev 
months  been  in  its  turn  abandoned. 

Both  it  and  Krasnovodsk  were  among  the 
starting-points  of    the   expedition,    which, 
from  1869  onwards,  it  became  increasingly 
evident  must  be  directed  against  Khiva.    In 
1869  General  Kauffmann  wrote  a  letter  urg- 
ing the  Khan  to  release  the  Russian  subjects 
who  were  kept  in  slavery  in  his  territory,  to 
protect  caravans,  and  to  cease  his  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  committed  depredations 
in  Russian  territory.     The  Russian  newspa- 
pers state  that  to  this  letter  the  Khan  gave 
no  reply ;  and  that  when,  in  the  following 
years,  it  was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  he  replied  in  an  insolent  tone,  daring 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  depict  too  strongly  the 
snfi^ring  caused  by  these  ravages,  which  are  &h 
500  miles  from  the  border.  Close  to  where  eack 
Ehorassanian  husbandman  works  in  his  fields 
there  is  a  tower,  to  which  he  can  flee  whenever 
a  dusty  cloud  behind  the  neighbouring  hillocks 
betokens  the  approach  of  the  freebooting  horse- 
men ;  yet,  as  he  issues  from  the  fortified  village 
in  the  early  morning,  he  is  often  seized  by  the 
robber  who  is  in  wait  in  a  neighbouring  hollow. 
Sometimes  T^rkm&ns  come  in  such  strength  as 
to  storm  the  walls  and  carry  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  village  into  slavery.  A  caravan  that 
has  less  than  an  army  for  its  protection  is,  of 
course,  its  peculiar  prey  ;  and  whenever  the  Go- 
vernor of  Khorassan  is  weiJc  or  supine,  theooon- 
try  is  swept  of  its  inhabitants  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Meshed.  In  pictures  of  the  dreadful 
suffsrings  of  the  captives  on  their  wav  to  the 
slave  market,  Ylunb^'s  earlier  booKS  have 
abounded. 
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Rassia,  in  fact,  to  do  her  worst     Accord- 
ingly, in  1871,  Eanfftnann  commenced  pre- 
parations for  a  punitory  expedition,  but  was 
checked  for  a  time  by  orders  from  St  Pe- 
tersburg ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  at  that  time 
too  much  excitement  in  Bukhara,  through 
which  the    expeditionary    columns    would 
have  to  pass,  to  allow  of  action  just  then. 
In  1872,  the  Khan,  alarmed  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Russian  reconnoitring  parties, 
sent  missions  to  the  Grand-duke  Michael, 
Governor-General  of  the  Caucasus,  and  to 
the  Czar  himself  at  St  Petersburg.     But,  as 
bis  object  was  evidently  to  temporise,  and 
as  he  had  ignored  the  Governor-General  of 
Tfirkistan,  who  was  the  only  proper  channel 
of  communication  with  the  Government,  both 
missions  were  turned  back,  with  the  message 
that  no  communication  would  be  received  till 
the  Ehan  had  written  to  Kaufimann  express- 
ing his  readiness  to  enter  into  a  friendly  en- 
^gement,  and  till  he  had  liberated  all  Rus- 
aans*  who  were  slaves  in  his  territory.  In  the 
spring  of   the  same  year  he  had  sent  oft  an 
eoToy,  charged  to  obtaio  moral  countenance 
and  material  support  from  the  Amir  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  Queen  of  England.     From 
both  the  Amir  and  the  Queen's  Viceroy  in 
bdia  he  received,  instead,  advice  to  consult 
his  own  best  interests,  by  removing  the  just 
grounds  of  ofience  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  peace  between  himself  and  Russia.     But 
in  his  infatuation  he  would  not  listen.     The 
ignorant  confidence  of  a  semi-barbarian  des- 
pot, reliance  on  the  deserts  that  had  once 
hefore  guarded  him  from  attack,  and  the 
advice  of  flatterers  more  ignorant  than  him- 
self of  the  overwhelming  power  of  Russia, 
prevailed  to  lead  him  to  his  fate ;  and  his 
delusion  was  furthered  by  the  success  of  his 
subjects  in  checking  the  last  of  the  Russian 
teconnoitring  parties.    The  ease  with  which 
>Uack  was  repelled  on  previous  occasions 
Iwid  led  the  commander  to  adopt  fewer  pre- 
caations  than  usual,  and  accordingly  his  rear 
vas  plundered,  and  so  many  of  his  baggage 
animals  carried  oft,  that  he  had  to  retire  pre- 
cipitately to  the  sea.     This  was  followed  by 
a  great  irruption  of  the  Kirghiz  subjects  of 
Khiva  into  the  Orenburg  steppe.     The  seve- 
ral Russian  forts  were  besieged,  not,  it  is  true, 
with  success  ;  and  much  property  belonging 
to  the  friendly  Kirghiz  was  carried  off.  Clear- 
ly a  punitory  expedition  could  not  be  avoided, 
and  in  the  spring  six  columns  were  directed 
against  the  offending  State  from  the  north- 
ern, from  the  central,  and  from  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  from  Orenburg, 
ty  the  head-waters  of  the  Emba,  and  the 
western  shore  of  the  Aral  Sea;  from  the 

^    *  hi  the  end  of  1872  they  amoonted  to  89. 


forts  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Jaxartes ; 
and  from  Jizakh,  along  the  N^ra-tdgh  and 
Arslan-tagh  hills. 

The  hardships  cheerfully  undergone  by 
all  these  columns  from  fatigue,  scorching 
heat,  scarce  and  bad  water,  were  such  as  to 
raise  to  the  highest  pitch  the  world's  admira- 
tion for  the  hardihood  of  the  Russian  sol- 
dier. The  column  from  the  south  of  the 
Caspian  was  obliged,  when  halfway,  to  re- 
tiro,  owing  to  the  proximate  entire  failure 
of  the  water-supply.  No  connected  account 
of  the  movements  of  the  others  has  as  yet* 
been  given  to  the  world,  but  it  is  believed 
that  General  Verefkin,  commanding  the  Or- 
enburg force,  was  first  to  reach  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Khivan  territory ;  and,  being 
joined  by  the  other  two  Caspian  columns, 
composed  of  troops  from  the  Caucasus,  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  suspend  operations  by  orders 
from  General  Kauffmann,  who  with  the 
united  forces  from  the  Jaxartes  and  from 
Jizakh,  had  at  last,  after  repulsing  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  Khivan  horse,  arrived 
on  the  bank  of  the  Oxus.  The  Khan  then 
took  flight,  but,  finding  that  his  conquerors 
were  mercifully  disposed,  presently  came  in, 
and  agreed  to  the  terms  of  peace  that  were 
imposed — ^the  payment  of  about  300,000/., 
to  be  spread  over  twenty  years,  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  two 
fortified  towns  being  occupied  by  Russian 
troops  till  it  was  paid,  and  the  khanate  being 
meanwhile  administered  by  a  council  of  four 
Russian  and  three  Khivan  officials,  with  the 
Khan  as  president ;  the  surrender  of  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  and  of 
its  delta,  which  was  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
Russians  pleased;  renunciation,  on  the 
Khan's  part,  of  all  right  to  maintain  direct 
relations  with  any  power  but  Russia ;  entire 
freedom  of  Russian  merchandise  from  any 
kind  of  customs  or  transit  duty ;  protection 
of  Russian  caravans ;  exclusion  of  other  Eu- 
ropean traders  from  the  Oxus  ;  and  the  to- 
tal abolition  of  slavery  in  the  khanate. 

For  a  time  it  was  believed  that  the  sur- 
rendered territory  was  to  be  made  over  to 
the  Amir  of  Bukhdra  as  a  reward  for  his 
conduct  in  holding  aloof,  while  a  brother 
Mussalm&n's  power  was  humbled.  And  this 
belief  was  strengthened  by  knowledge  that, 
not  once  but  on  many  occasions,  from  the 
spring  of  1869  to  the  summer  of  1873,  and 
even  while  the  expeditionary  columns  were 
on  the  march,  Russian  ministers,  including 
the  Czar's  personal  confidant,  had  emphati* 
cally  assured  successive  British  foreign  mi- 
nisters, and  ambassadors,  and  even,  it  is  be- 

*  February,  1874. 
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lieved,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  person, 
that  the  annexation,  or  even  the  prolonged 
occupation,  of  any  part  of  Khivan  territory 
would  on  no  account  be  permitted ;  that  the 
Russian  columns,  after  punishing  the  Khan, 
would  withdraw ;  that  Russia  had  no  desire 
to  extend  her  possessions  in  this  or  any 
other  direction ;  that  she  had  been  led  on  by 
*  circumstances '  in  which  the  views  of  am- 
bitious generals  played  a  great  part ;  that 
there  should  be  no  opening  for  a  repetition 
of  those  *  circumstances,'  and  that  the  Asia- 
tic policy  of  Russia,  like  that  of  England, 
was  to  establish  on  her  border  a  line  of  pa- 
cifically influenced,  but  not  subject  or  even 
tributary.  States.  These  assurances  were 
accepted  by  the  one  power  as  gratifying 
evidence  that  the  other  power  shared  its 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  removing  that 
sense  of  coming  change  which  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  disorder  in 
Central  Asia.  And  the  happiest  results 
must  have  followed  strict  abstinence  from 
annexation  of  Khivan  territory.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  for  reasons  that  have 
not  as  yet  been  made  public,  the  assurances 
that  had  been  given  were  set  aside,  and  all 
the  territory  that  had  been  surreudered  by 
Khiva  (with  the  exception  of  a  strip,  seven- 
ty miles  long,  transferred  to  Bukhard)  was 
permanently  added  to  the  Russian  domi- 
nions. Bukhara  was  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  fresh  treaty,  one  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  Russia  is  free  to  lo- 
cate an  armed  force  in  any  part  of  Bukha- 
rian  teiritory,  even,  if  she  pleases,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Oxus,  contiguous  to  Af- 
ghanistan. 

When  the  secret  history  of  these  transac- 
tions is  made  known,  it  will  give,  to  those 
who  have  hitherto  reposed  faith  in  Russian 
assurances,  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  high-minded  and  peace- 
loving  emperor,  ministers  who  have  discern- 
ment enough  to  see  that  the  true  interest  of 
their  country  does  not  lie  in  projects  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement,  and  a  grievously 
taxed  people,  which,  if  its  voice  could  be 
heard,  would  cry  out  against  the  waste  of 
thQ  resources  of  the  empire  on  the  conquest 
of  additional  but  scantily  productive  territo- 
ries, while  the  old  provinces  still  remain  des- 
titute of  the  simplest  appliances  of  civilisa- 
tion— how  all  these  forces  can  be  overruled 
by  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  general, 
coveting  further  military  honours,  and  call- 
ing into  play  the  influence  of  a  'numerous, 
selfish,  and  corrupt  military  aristocracy, 
which,  unless  its  power  is  curbed,  will  assur- 
edly bring  some  grievous  disaster  on  the 
country  in  whose  schemes  of  conquest  its 


members  find  openings  for  lucrative  and  ho- 
nour-giving employment. 

As  had  been  the  case  on  the  occasion  of 
each   successive   advance,  the   conquest  of 
Khiva  brought  Russia  into  proximity  with 
fresh  powers — ^the  Tiirkm^n  tribes  to  wit— 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  impress  with  the 
weight  of  the  Russian  arm.     It  was  twe 
that  they  had  offered  no  opposition  what- 
ever to  the  advance  of  General  Verefkin's 
force,  which  would  have  been  most  seriously 
impeded  by  a  combination  on  their  part. 
But  the  very  fact  that  Verefkin  had  suc- 
ceeded in   humbling  Khiva   before  Kauff- 
mann's  arrival,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  latter  would  not  withdraw 
without  taking  some  opportunity  of  fleshing 
his  own  troops,  and  the  unbroken  power  of 
the  TtirkmS,n  marauders  offered  a  good  op- 
portunity, while  their  known  habits  aftbrded 
a  colourable  pretext,  for  such  a  step.    From 
the  most  powerful  section  of  the  Yemut  tribe, 
he  accordingly  demanded  a  heavy  payment  in 
cash,  or,  as  it  was  known  that  they  had  not 
cash  sufficient,  in  camels;    and  while  the 
elders  were  still  deliberating  over  the  matter, 
their  encampment  was  attacked  and  plun- 
dered.     This     blow    struck    the     needful 
amount  of  awe,  and  the  other  tribes  made 
haste  to  pay  up  all  that  was  asked  of  then. 
But   no   sooner  had  the  Russian   colunms 
quitted  Khivan  territory,  leaving   onlytk 
garrison  of  occupation  behind,  than  a  part 
of  the  T6rkmS-ns  rose,  and,  in  revenge  for 
the  unprovoked  attack  they  had  endured, 
massacred   a  large    body    of    emancipated 
slaves  who  were  wending  their  way  back  to 
Persia.     As  a  consequence,  the  necessity  of 
a  punitory  expedition,  not  against  the  tribes 
that  committed  the   outrage,   but   against 
those  who  surrounded  that  much  coveted 
spot,  Merve,  at  the  foot  of  the  Khorassan 
mountains,  has  been  proclaimed  in  no  uncer- 
tain tone  by  the  Russian  *  inspired  press,'  so 
that  the  peaceful  and  scientific  but  armed 
expedition,  which  will  go  up  the  Oxus  thb 
spring,  will  too  certainly,  unless  something 
is   done  in  prevention,  derive   a   menacing 
significance  from  a  simultaneous  and  distinct- 
ly hostile  movement  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  lies  Ilerat. 

Here,  however,  ends  our  tale  of  the  steps 
by  which,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Russia 
has^advanced  her  frontier  700  miles  to  the 
south  and  900  miles  to  the  south-east  Be- 
fore these  pages  see  the  light,  it  will  be 
known  what  notice  Her  Majesty's  late  mi- 
nisters took  of  Russia's  disregard  of  the 
assurances  so  repeatedly  and  so  recently 
made.  To  others  must  then  be  left  the  task 
of  discussing  if,  or  how  far,  under  altered 
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circumstances,  England's  line  of  action  in 
Central  Asia  needs  revision,  our  part  being 
sufficiently  fulfilled  by  historical,  and  we 
trast,  uqcoloured,  narrative,  whicb  may  give 
correct  materials  for  discussion  in  a  matter 
in  which,  for  want  of  such  materials,  many 
mistakes  have  been  made. 

And  now,  it  will  be  asked,  wherein    is 
England  concerned  in  these  advances  ?   Few, 
we  hope,  will  be  now  found  to  raise  the 
ghost  of  that  form  of  Russophobia  which  led 
to  such  disasters  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
has  so  often  distorted  our  judgment  since 
then.    It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  laid  down, 
at  the  commencement  of  any  discussion  on 
the  subject,  that  the  vision  of  an  actual  in- 
vasion of  India  by  Russian  troops  deserves 
the  epithet  of  *  distempered  dream,'  which 
the  greatest  master  of  political  epigram  has 
applied  to  it.     Yet  this  has  hitherto  been 
iDTariably  the  form  in  which  alarm  at  each 
successive  step  on  the  part  of  Russia  has 
shown    itself.     On    such    occasions    some 
vague  scheme  of  invasion,  or  some  detailed 
project  sketched  by  a  fifth-rate  Russian  ge- 
neral— some  stray  firework  which  has  escap- 
ed from  the  War-ofiSce  at  St..  Petersburg — 
is  produced  to  startle  the  British  public  by 
its  explosion,  and  divert  their  attention  from 
the  true  object  of  apprehension.     Then  the 
wild  project  is  seriously  discussed,  and  is 
met  by  an  enumeration  of  distances  and  de- 
serts, wild  passes  and  wilder  savages — all 
tending  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  Rus- 
sian advance  over  the  intervening  country. 
Pamphlets  next  appear,  showing  that,  after 
all,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  ad- 
vance have  been  exaggerated ;  that  the  inter- 
vening distance  is  not  so  great,  the  deserts 
not  so  devoid  of  cultivated  oases,  the  moun- 
t^n  ridges  not  so  formidable  barriers,  the 
^Id  tribes  not  so  irreconcilable  as  had  been 
^'W^tl ;  that  Alexander  and  Attila,  Jengiz 
Khiaand  Taimtir,  had  led  armies, nay  nations, 
over  not  less  inhospitable  tracts ;  and  that 
^^fore — the  remedy  proposed  was  worthy 
of  the  evil  anticipated — a  diminutive  force 
of  Englishmen  and  sepoys  should  be  locat- 
ed) at  enormous  cost,  in  some  isolated  spot 
^  does  not  belong  to  us,  beyond  the  pass- 
^  amid  a  population  with  whose  usages  and 
comforts  and  means  of  supply  they  would  in- 
cessantly interfere,  and  thereby  necessitate 
action  which,  as  reasoners  have  clearly  shown, 
*»wl  eventuate  in  annexation  or  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  intrudi ng force.  Meantime  discus- 
sions such  as  these  have  the  effect  of  quicken- 
ing the  sense  of  coming  change,  which  is,  in 
the  East,  the  most  effectual  obstacle  to  order- 
jy»  beneficent,  and  inexpensive  government 
The  heads  of  Indian  society,  whom  a  too  An- 
glicised administration  has  ruined  and  aliena- 


ted ;  the  marauders  by  caste  and  profession, 
who  chafe  at  the  restraint  in  which  they  are 
now  held ;  the  swarm  of  hangers-on,  who  de- 
rived from  native  courts  and  native  noblemen 
an  employment  for  which,  under  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  they  find  no  equiyalent — nay, 
the  very  men  who  owe  everything  to  British 
rule,  and  would,  if  they  were  assured  of  suc- 
cess, do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  its  down- 
fall— all  recognise  in  such  discussions  a  to- 
ken that  the  elements  of  misrule  will  ere 
long  again  be  let  loose.  For  a  belief  in  the 
inevitability  of  such  revolutions  they  are 
prepared  by  their  past  history.  Successive 
governments,  to  all  appearance  even  stronger 
than  that  to  which  they  are  now  subject, 
have  dissolved  at  the  first  touch  of  invasion 
from  the  North,  so  that,  to  minds  untrained 
to  perceive  the  difference  which  science  has 
wrought  in  the  art  of  war,  all  discussion  as 
to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  Rus- 
sian conquest  has  the  appearance  of  a  debate 
about  an  established  certainty.  On  men  so 
open  to  disturbance  by  a  *  distempered 
dream,'  what  must  be  the  effect  of  that  of 
which,  unless  a  timely  remedy  is  provided, 
the  prospect  is  as  certain  as  that  of  invasion 
is  visionary  ?  As  to  the  use  to  which  Rus- 
sia intends  to  put  her  barren  conquests  in 
Central  Asia  the  wire-pullers  of  St.  Peters- 
burg have  made  no  secret.  The  organs  of 
the  noblds  and  of  the  army  have  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  excite,  amidst  that  mild  and 
inoffensive  people,  feelings  of  gratification  at 
previous  triuQiphs  and  lust  for  future  con- 
quests, by  pointing  out  that  *  Central  Asia  is 
for  Russia  a  strong  strategical  point  against 
England  in  the  event  of  an  Eastern  war ;  *  that 
*the  position  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia 
strengthens  her  along  the  whole  line  of  her 
national  interests ; '  and  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  final  march  to  Constantinople, 
the  Power  most  interested  in  resisting  such 
an  advance  may  find  its  hands  tied.  Before 
that  time  comes,  a  *  raw '  is  to  be  establish- 
ed. Indian  malcontents,  whose  assimilation 
with  the  orderly  classes  of  the  Empire  is 
even  now  impeded  by  the  near  approach  of 
an  aggressive  Power,  are  then  to  be  directly 
stirred  by  emissaries  who  can  be  disowned 
— nay,  nominally  punished — at  any  moment, 
experience  having  pretty  plainly  shown  that 
this  is;not  a  game  in  which  Englishmen  arc 
proficients.  The  occasional,  and  hitherto  in- 
significant, outrages  of  mountain  tribes  on  the 
British  border  are  to  be  secretly  encourag- 
ed. England's  efforts  to  foster  trade  and 
order  in  the  border  states,  hitherto  entirely 
under  her  influence,  are  to  be  impeded,  dis- 
content fomented,  and  pretenders  to  power 
encouraged.  Such,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness, is  the  prospect  held  out  to  us. 
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Bat  if  tUe  evil  comes  to  pasa,  it  will  beBole- 
\j  because,  misled  as  to  its  trae  nature  by 
many  of  oar  teachers,  and  wisely  refusiog  to 
adopt  the  romedieB  which,  under  niistalcen 
views,  thoy  advocate,  we  neglect  the  sitnplo 

ErecautioQS  which  we  have  ready  to  our 
u)d.  The  a^ressive  career  of  Russian 
commanders  has  been  facilitated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  authority  near  enough  to  the 
acene  of  action  to  be  able  to  proclaim,  at  the 
time,  the  true  nature  of  their  designs,  and 
the  invalidity  of  the  pretexts  they  put  for- 
ward. Latterly  they  have  found  their  path 
Btill  further  smoothed  by  their  ability  to 
flourish  abroad  the  good  understanding  of 
Russia  and  England.  In  freeing  English 
statesmen,  for  the  future,  from  any  obliga- 
tion to  credit  their  professions  and  assuran- 
ces, and  helping  to  convince  the  country  of 
the  necessity  of  placing  competent  British 
representatives  near  the  spots  proximately 
menaced,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  mis- 
apprehension and  checking  intrigue,  the  mi- 
litary nobles,  who  are  responsible  for  the  re- 
cent policy  of  Russia,  will,  if  we  only  take  the 
lesson,  have  done  real  Ber\'ice  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Shorthand  Notes  taken  ia  the 
Home  of  Commom  by  £duiard  JVtcAo/w 
iu  the  First  Seuion  of  the  Third  Parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.  MS.  State  Papers. 
Domestic,  Charles  I.     Vol.  97. 

2.  j4  Diary  of  Proceeding!  in  the  Parlia- 
ment v>hich  began  on  Monday,  the  iTth  of 
March,  1628.     Harleian  MSS.,  4771. 

3.  Official  noUs  of  the  DebaUs  in  the  Houte 
of  Lords  in  1628.  By  Uenry  Elsing  the 
younger.  MS.  in  possession  of  Colonel 
Carew,  of  Crowcoiube  Court. 

4.  Sir  John  EUot ;  a  Biography.  By 
JohnForster.  Second  Edition.  London, 
187a. 

Tbk  minute  historical  investigations  of  the 

present  day  will   hardly  alter,  to  any  very 

considerable  extent,  the  popular  ju<^ment 

n„  tl.o  frFDat,  evcuts  of  blstorv.     There  will 

rsal  of  our  general  satisfaction 

iTse  taken  at  the  Reformation. 

''ar  and  the  Revolution  will  still 

!ick  to  as  laying  the  foundations 

ica,  and  Elizabeth,  with  all  her 

still  be  regarded  as  the  great 

iteered  the  vessel  of  State  safely 

'fleet  of  the  work  which  is  being 
many  hands  will,  if  we  mistake 


not,  be  chiefly  found  in  the  more  charitatde 
view  which  we  are  enabled  to  take  of  tbc 
actors  on  the  stage.  As  we  know  more 
about  them,  as  we  trace  their  lives  from  day 
to  day,  we  leam  to  see  them  as  they  really 
were,  and,  without  turning  away  our  eves 
from  their  faults  or  errors,  to  take  account  of 
their  difficulties: — difficulties  arising  from 
outward  circumstances,  and  difficulties  srit- 
iug  from  inward  character.  We  leam,  too, 
to  understand  their  motives,  and  to  fled  out 
that  conduct  which  appeared  to  onr  igno- 
rance to  be  either  cowardly  or  wicked,  wa 
sometimes  not  so  very  unreasonable  after  all. 
There  will  be  fewer  gibbetinga  in  history; 
perhaps,  too,  fewer  eanoniiationa.  We 
shall  be  able  to  look  with  sympathy  apnn 
those  who  strove,  according  to  the  mcasore 
of  their  power  and  knowledge,  for  thfir 
country's  good,  before  wo  proceed  to  in- 
quire whether  the  means  which  they  adopt- 
ed were  the  best  fitted  to  reach  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view. 

If  there  is  a  character  in  our  history 
which  has  long  called  for  elucidation  of  this 
kind,  it  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
in  his  last  days.  Earl  of  Straflord.  ^Mietier 
we  approve  of  his  political  principles  or  not, 
whether  we  wish  that  thorough  had  been 
carried  out  more  successfully  into  pracliiA 
or  whether  our  hearts  still  beat  the  fastcti: 
we  dwell  over  the  great  struggle  in  wbki 
Pym  brought  the  oSender  to  the  scaffold,*!! 
Englishmen  are  concerned  to  know  the  tnlli 
about  a  statesman  so  pre-eminent  in  sbihtr, 
so  resolute  of  will,  so  distinguished  by  every 
mark  which  usually  points  out  the  man  of 
straightforwardness  and  honesty.  And  the 
inquiry  is  all  the  more  alluring,  because  the 
Wentworth  of  our  history  is  a  moral  mon- 

Macaulay,  of  course,  who  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  possession  of  irreconcilable 
qualities  was  the  principal  feature  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  human  race,  outdoes 
himself  in  his  portraiture  of  Wentworth : — 

'  For  his  accomplices,'  he  wrote,  '  variocu 
excuses  may  be  urged — ignorance,  iml)ecilitj. 
religious  bieotry.  But  Wentworth  had  no 
Bucb  plea.  Ills  intellect  was  capactons.  His 
early  prepossessions  were  on  the  rade  of  pop- 
alar  nghts.  He  knew  the  whole  beautj  and 
value  of  the  system  which  be  attempted  to 
deface.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Rats,  tbe  first 
of  those  statesmen  whose  patriotism  hu  been 
only  the  coquetry  of  political  prostitution, 
and  whose  profligacy  has  taught  governments 
to  adopt  the  old  maxim  of  the  slave-market, 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed,  to  im- 
port defenders  from  an  Opposition  than  to 
rear  them  in  a  Ministry.  Be  waa  the  firvt 
Englishman  to  whom  a  peerage  was  a  eacn- 
ment  of  infamy,  a  baptism  into  the  conunu- 
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nion  of  corruption.  As  he  was  the  earliest  of 
the  hateful  list^  so  was  he  also  by  far  the 
greatest ;  eloquent,  sagacious,  adventurous, 
intrepid,  ready  of  invention,  immutable  of 
purpose,  in  every  talent  which  exalts  or  de- 
stroys nations  pre-eminent,  the  lost  Arch- 
angel, the  Satan  of  apostacy. 

And  all  this,  too,  in  an  essay  on  Hallam, 
who,  being  clearsighted  enough  to  see  that 
sQcfa  a  sudden  defection  from  a  man^s  high- 
er nature  was  impossible,  chose  the  alterna- 
tire  of  supposing  that  Wentworth  had  never 
been  great  at  all,  averring  that  the  letters 
written-  by  him  in  the  early  portion  of  his 
Kfe  *  show  a  good  deal  of  ambition  and  re- 
sentment, but  no  great  portion  of  public 
spirit' 

The  first  writer  to  let  in  light  upon  the 
darkness  was  Mr.  Forster,     Discovering  evi- 
dence of   Wentworth's   eagerness  in  early 
days  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  he  was  able  to  argue  that  Hallam's 
view  was   in  the   main   correct,  and   that 
Ventworth  had  from  the  first  been  willing 
to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment   The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  was 
that  it  was   necessary  to   account  for   the 
great  speeches  delivered  in  opposition  in  the 
Parliament  of  1628,  and  this  difficulty  Mr. 
Forster  got  over  by  supposing  that, Went- 
worth being  mortified  at  the  rejection  of  his 
overtures,  and  especially  at  a  public  afiront 
which  had  been  offered  to  him,  was  stung 
into  taking  the  part  which  gained  him  so 
liigh  a  name   as  a  patriot.     Mr.   Forster, 
however,  knows  human  nature  too  well  to 
soppose  that  Wentworth  could  possibly  have 
spoken  as  he  did  in  a  state  of  conscious  sin- 
cerity, and  is,  therefore,  driven  to  the  expla- 
Mtion  that  he  was  *  under  the  influence  of 
tbe  excitement  around  him,'*  and  so  became 
» sort  of  Balaam  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ly,  blessing  where  he  should  have  cursed, 
ttdcnrsing  where  he  should  have  blessed, 
llieii  came  the  time  when  the  object  for 
which  he  had  contended  was  within  reach, 
thoa^  it  was  not  yet  gained.     An  insidious 
proposition  was  offered  by  the  Lords,  a  pro- 
position which  would  have  eatqn  out  the 
beart  of  the  Petition  of  Right ;  and  Went- 
worth, whose  indignation  was  stayed  up  by 
no  moral  support,  with  power  and  place 
dangling  before  his  eyes,   abandoned   the 
cause  for  which  he  bad  contended  so  fierce- 
ly, and  went  over  to  the  enemy's  camp.f 
This  view  of  Wentworth's  conduct  appears 
to  us  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  unsatisfactory 
M  Macaulay's.     It  is  very  hard  to  believe 
tliat  Wentworth  was  carried  away  by  excite- 
ment to  such  a  pitch  as  this.     Fortunately, 
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however,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss 
whether  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Forster  is  pro- 
bable or  improbable.  It  was  possibly  the 
best  explanation  to  be  suggested  of  the  ma- 
terials before  him,  and  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  he  has  done  more  than  any  man 
to  increase  the  materials  at  our  disposal  for 
a  due  understanding  of  that  great  period  of  • 
our  history.  But  the  real  story  of  Went- 
worth's action  in  the  Parliament  of  1628  re- 
mains still  untold,  and  we  propose  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  evidence  on  which  that 
story  rests. 

Ihat  evidence,  we  believe,  is  sufficient  to 
prove   to    demonstration    that  Wentworth 
never  deserted  his  principles  at  all  in  accept- 
ing office  under  the  Crown,  and  that  in  tne 
debates  of  the  session  he  rose  to  an  emi- 
nence which  was  by  no  means  owing  either 
to   any   concealment   of  his  principles,   or 
to  any  mere  agreement  with  the  popular 
leadei-s  under  the  influence  of  excitement  or 
an^er.     When  he  accepted  a  Peerage,  there 
was  no  sacrifice,  intellectual  or  moral,  in  the 
case.     What  he  was  in  March  and  April, 
that  he  was  in  June  and  July.    But  we  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  conduct  in  later 
life,  into  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter 
upon  the  present  occasion.     The  influence  of 
official  life  upon  a  high-spirited,  self -sustain- 
ed man  like  Wentworth  is  always  considera- 
ble.    He  may  have  done  things  at  York  and 
in  Ireland  not  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines which  he  professed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     This  we  neither  affirm  nor  de- 
ny.    We  are  only  concerned,  at  present,  to 
show  that  in  the  Parliament  of  1628  Went- 
worth was  neither  an  apostate  nor  a  rat. 
Eliot  and  Coke  could  never  justly  say  of 
him  that  he  had  sold  himself  for  the  sake  of 
power ;  still  less  that 

*  Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 
Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 
Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote.' 

Up  to  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  of 
1628,  Wentworth  had  neither  been  exactly 
on  the  side  of  the  Government,  nor  exactly 
on  the  side  of  the  Opposition.  He  thought 
that,  in  going  to  war  with  Spain,  the  nation 
and  the  King  had  gone  mad  together.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  had  used  every  opportunity, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
stop  or  shorten  the  supplies  which  made  the 
madness  possible.     Such  a  man  would  be 

fuilty  of  no  inconsistency  in  seeking,  as  Mr. 
orster  has  shown  he  did,  to  be  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  Crown  in  the  Council  of 
the  North.  He  would  there  have  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  war  or  diplo- 
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niacy,  and  he  would  be  able  to  exercise  to 
the  full  his  undoubted  powers  of  govem- 
ment.  He  may  even  have  flattered  himself 
that  if  he  could  gain  the  ear  of  Charles,  he 
might  lead  him  into  more  prudent  ways  Uian 
those  in  which  he  was  walking  unaer  the 
guidance  of  Buckingham. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion in  personal  reasons  for  Wentworth's 
opposition  to  the  Court  in  1627.  To  the 
war  with  Spain  which  Wentworth  detested, 
had  been  added  a  still  more  detestable  war 
with  France.  And,  to  support  these  wars, 
Charles  demanded  a  forced  loan, — a  subsidy 
in  all  but  name,  as  there  was  no  chance  of 
repayment.  To  levy  a  subsidy  without  re- 
course to  Parliament  was  dead  against  all 
constitutional  theory ;  and,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose Wentworth  to  have  cared  less  for  con- 
stitutional theories  than  he  did,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  object  for  which  the 
money  was  demanded  was  enough  to  drive 
him  wild.  To  ask  him,  on  doubtful  preten- 
ces, to  pay  money  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  hateful  war,  was  like  asking  a  modern 
Nonconformist  to  pay  an  illegal  church  rate 
to  keep  up  a  Ritualistic  service. 

Wentworth,  therefore,  with  all  modera- 
tion of  language,  but  with  all  firmness  of 
purpose,  refused  to  pay,  and  was  sent  into 
confinement  in  Kent  Time  was  on  his 
side.  Buckingham's  great  expedition  to 
Rh4  ended  in  disastrous  failure,  and  Charles 
having  embarked  upon  an  enormous  expen- 
diture which  he  had  no  longer  any  means  of 
meeting,  summoned  his  third  Parliament. 
When  the  Houses  met  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1628,  Wentworth  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  for  Yorkshire.  It  may  be  mention- 
ed that  many  of  the  freeholders  who  voted 
for  him  refused  to  disclose  their  names  for 
fear  of  consequences  ;  and  that  the  House, 
nevertheless,  decided  that  his  election  was 
good.  Wentworth,  therefore,  owed  his  seat 
to  a  practice  which  is,  probably,  the  earliest 
application  in  England  of  the  principle  of 
the  ballot. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  three  MS.  authorities  to  which  we 
have  referred  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 
Edward  Nicholas,  afterwards  the  friend  of 
Clarendon,  and  Secretary  of  State,  was  at 
this  time  secretary  to  Buckingham,  as  Lord 
High  Admiral.  He  was  a  diligent  note 
taker,  and  his  account  of  the  debates  in 
1621  were  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  libra- 
ry of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  last 
century.  The  editor  was  not  aware  of  the 
authorship  of  the  book,  and  it  is  simply 
known  as  *  Proceedings  and  Debates,'  &c. 
The  State  Papers  contain  three  volumes  of 
his  notes,  still  in  MS.,  relating  to  the  ses- 


sions of  1624,  1628,  and  1629.  Nickolas 
wrote  in  a  kind  of  shorthand,  in  which  certaiii 
signs  are  substituted  for  the  most  common 
words ;  but,  after  a  little  practice,  these 
signs  are  easily  read,  more  easily  indeed, 
sometimes,  than  the  words  written  in  the  or- 
dinary character.* 

No  less  valuable  is  the  record  of  the  de- 
bates preserved  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS. 
It  seems,  indeed,  strange  that  the  volome, 
lying  as  it  does  in  so  well-ransacked  a  col- 
lection, should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  many  investigators  who  have  gone  over 
the  trodden  ground  of  the  Parhamentof 
1628.  But  it  is  only  recently  that  the  De- 
partment of  MSS.  in  the  British  Moseam 
has  offered  to  students  a  chronological  class- 
ed catalogue  of  its  treasures,  and,  rough  and 
unsatisfactory  as  that  catalogue  at  present  is, 
its  value  is  beyond  computation  for  those 
who  wish  to  see  at  a  glance  what  is  to  be 
found  in  that  vast  collection.  But  for  that 
catalogue  we  might  have  known  as  httle  as 
our  predecessors  of  this  magnificent  contri- 
bution to  history.  For  a  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  history  it  undoubtedly  is. 
Whereas  in  the  Parliamentary  history  and 
elsewhere  we  have  merely  a  few  speeches 
gathered  at  random,  often  placed  in  the 
wrong  order,  and  sometimes  inserted  in  i 
debate  in  which  they  were  not  spoken,  we 
have  here  a  real  report  of  the  whole,  or  si- 
most  the  whole,  proceedings  of  the  House. 
And  valuable  as  this  and  Nicholas's  Re- 
ports are,  taken  apart^  they  are  still  more 
valuable  when  they  are  compared  together. 
It  often  happens  that  what  is  omitted  in  the 
one  is  furnished  by  the  other.  And  this  is 
especially  useful  with  regard  to  WentwortL 
For  in  his  speeches  there  are  more  sentences 
left  unintelligible  than  in  those  of  any  other 
speaker,  more  interlineations  and  corrections 
needed.  From  this  we  gather,  what  we 
should  have  otherwise  suspected,  that  he 
was  above  all  others  a  fluent  and  impetuous 
orator,  a  sad  diflSculty  for  the  reporters 
Yet  even  with  one  MS.  before  us,  there  is 
seldom  any  doubt  possible  about  the  gene- 
ral purport  of  his  words.     After  a  compari- 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received 
from  Mr.  Thorns,  the  executor  of  the  late  tfr. 
John  Bmoe,  a  oopj  which  that  indefatigable  in- 
quirer had  made  of  Nicholas's  notes  up  to  the 
10th  of  April.  He,  at  least,  therefore,  was  ftJly 
aware  of  the  value  of  this  report ;  and,  in  &ct,  a 
paper  in  his  handwriting  containing  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  principal  signs  will  be  found  pre&o- 
ed  to  the  volume  at  the  Keoord  Office.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  his  description  of  it  in  his  calen- 
dar, as  containinpr  •  brief  particnlars  of  a  great 
number  of  speeches  of  which  there  is  no  other 
known  report,'  we  sospect  that  even  Mr.  Brace 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Harleian 
MS. 
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son  between  the  two  the  difficulty  almost 
entirelj  vanishes. 

The  third  authority  we  have  referred  to 
we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Carew. 
It  carries  us  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the 
discnssions  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  which 
odIj  a  faint  echo  has  hitherto  reached  as. 
If  we  shall  have  to  make  slight  use  of  it 
here,  its  information  would  be  extremely 
valuable  to  anyone  writing  a  history  of  the 
Petition  of  Right. 

Wentworth's  first  appearance  in  the  ses- 
sion was  on  the  great  debate  of  the  22nd  of 
March.    Eliot  had  proposed  that  the  state 
of  the  liberties  of  the  stibject,  and  the  state 
of  rehrion,  should  be  debated  in  Commit- 
tee.   The  speech  in  which  Wentworth  fol- 
lowed has  been  often  quoted  as  an  evidence 
of  his  agreement  at  this  time  with  the  po- 
pular party,  an  agreement  so  complete  that 
his  suDsequent  desertion  could  only  be  qua- 
lified with  the  odious  name  of  apostacy. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  speeches  of  Eliot 
aod  Wentworth  stand  in  marked  contrast 
with  one  another.     Both    wish    the    late 
abiaes  to  be  struck  down   with   a   strong 
hffld ;  but  whilst  Eliot,  in  spite  of  his  loy d- 
tj,  is   looking   to  the    authority   of    the 
HoQse  of  Commons  as  the  main  instrument 
of  future  good,  Wentworth,  in  spite  of  his 
popular  sentiments,  is  evidently  looking  to 
wash  away  from  the  Crown  the  stains  with 
which  late  mistakes  had  soiled  its  brilliancy. 
And  just  as  the  two  men  differed  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  regarded  the 
question  of  the  day,  they  differed  in  the  re- 
medy which  they  proposed.     Eliot  wanted 
to  discuss  the  whole  state  of  the  nation  in 
Committee.     Wentworth  stepped  forward  to 
pwpose  certain  things  which  would  have  to 
be  done  before  the  King  could  hope  for  a 
''^ly.    There  must  be  no  more  illegal  im- 
pfisonment ;  no  more  forced  loans,  or  billet- 
^  o!  soldiers  ;  no  compulsory  employment 
abroad.   The  whole  of  the  substance  of  the 
i'etition  of  Right,  except  the  claim  relating 
^  martial  law,   was  thus    positively   laid 
down  at  once  by  Wentworth.     The  demands 
he  made  were,  doubtless,  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House.     But  if  any  man  de- 
serves to  be  spoken  of  as  the  originator  of 
the  great  petition,  that  man  is  Wentworth. 

hi  shaping  these  demands  into  their  pro- 
per form  Wentworth  took  little  part  The 
arrangement  ultimately  come  to,  was  that 
lour  resolutions  were  drawn  up  embodying 
the  doctrine  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Lower 
House  on  the  forced  loan  and  the  King's 
claim  to  imprison  without  showing  me 
cause.  Wentworth  was  not  likely  to  thrust 
^"DMelf,  uncalled  for,  into  a  matter  which 
was  purely  a  legal  question. 
VOL.  cxxxvi.  L — 16 


On  the  2nd  of  April,  in  a  debate  on  sup- 
ply, the  contrast  between  Eliot  and  Went- 
worth is  again  discernible.  Eliot  again 
launched  forth  into  a  wide  field,  and,  in  an- 
swer to  the  request  for  support  for  military 
and  naval  preparations,  went  over  the  long  list 
of  blunders  which  had  been  already  com- 
mitted. Again  Wentworth  declined  to  fol- 
low him : — 

*  I  will  not  fall,'  he  said,  *  into  the  deep  of 
foreign  actions,  but  address  myself  to  the  par- 
ticulars. I  cannot  forget  that  duty  I  owe  to 
my  country,  and  unless  we  be  secured  in  our 
liberties  we  cannot  give.' 

A  day  or  two  later  Wentworth  again  took 
up  a  position  apart  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition.  The  lawyers  were  about  to 
prove,  as  they  hoped,  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  Charles  in  levying  a  forced  loan, 
and  in  supporting  it  by  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments had  been  acting  against  law.  Went- 
worth had  another  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty : — 

*  He  would,'  he  said,  *  have  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee appoint  a  sub-committee  to  draw  into 
a  law  what  may  assure  us  of  our  liberty  of 
our  persons  and  propriety  of  our  ffoods  before 
we  report  the  resolution  of  our  gift.' 

Wentworth  was  certainly  not  afraid  of  tak- 
ing the  initiative.  It  was  an  audacious  step 
on  which  he  was  venturing  On  the  one 
hand  he  presented  a  bold  front  to  the  King. 
On  the  other  hand  he  treated  the  whole  of 
the  solemn  argument  in  which  the  lawyers 
were  about  to  engage  as  though  it  had  never 
been  undertaken.  He  perhaps  thought  that 
it  was  not  for  the  Commons  to  wrangle  over 
statutes  and  precedents  before  a  probably 
adverse  audience.  At  all  events  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  themselves 
say  what  they  wanted,  and,  when  that  point 
was  settled,  they  might  ask  the  Lords  to 
agree  to  a  Bill  ready  prepared  for  their  ac- 
ceptance.* 

And  if  this  proposal  was  a  bold  one,  the 
more  we  consider  what  it  was,  the  more 
likely  it  seems  that  it  was  intended  to  be  con- 
ciliatory. Whatever  might  come  of  the 
great  argument  before  the  Upper  House,  it 
would  be  attended  by  one  great  disadvan- 
tage. It  would  be  sure  to  oSend  the  King. 
He  would  have  to  be  told  that  he  had  been 
utterly  in  the  %vrong,  and  that  he  had  brok- 

*  We  are  of  course  aware  that  a  Ck>mmitte6,  of 
wliich  Wentworth  was  a  member,  had  reported 
that  very  day  in  favour  of  sending  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  Rnd  that  Ck>ke  said  that  the  Committee 
was  *  all  of  one  opinion.'  But  if  Wentworth 
found  himself  alone,  he  would  doubtless  consent 
to  the  course  proposed  by  the  others.  After  the 
words  just  quoted,  he  cannot  have  meant  more 
than  this. 
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en  a  whole  series  of  laws  from  Magna  Char- 
ta  downwards.  It  might,  indeed,  prove  that 
Charles  was  not  to  be  conciliated,  and  then 
it  might  be  necessary  to  do  all  this.  But 
Weutworth  may  very  well  have  thought  that 
the  chance  of  sparing  him  was  worth  trying, 
and  tlie  more  the  legal  dissertations  of  Coke 
and  Selden  were  thrust  into  the  background 
the  better.  If  it  once  became  statute  law 
that  the  King  might  not  levy  loans  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  that  he 
might  not  imprison  men  without  allowing 
them  to  seek  their  trial  in  open  court,  all  the 
learning  in  the  world  on  the  subject  of  the 
constitution  under  the  Plantagenets  would  be 
no  more  than  a  mere  antiquarian  investiga- 
tion, more  interesting  to  Englishmen,  but  not 
more  practically  important,  than  an  inquiry 
into  the  laws,  of  Solon  or  the  procedure  of 
the  Roman  praetors.  | 

One  more  consideration  most  probably 
was  of  no  slight  weight  with  Wentworth. 
He  doubtless  still  entertained  a  hope  of  being 
one  day  called  to  the  King's  council.  But 
even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  he  was 
just  the  man  to  ask,  '  How  can  the  King's 
Government  be  carried  on  ? '  If  the  King 
was  never  to  be  allowed  to  imprison  without 
showing  cause,  might  not  danger  to  the  State 
arise  ?  What  if  some  real  necessity  should 
occur,  very  different  from  that  imaginary 
necessity  which  Charles  had  pleaded  when 
he  imprisoned  the  refusers  of  the  loan  ? 
What  if  some  great  conspiracy  were  on 
foot,  like  those  which  had  startled  England 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ?  Such 
things  had  happened,  and  might  happen 
again.  By  investigating  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  such  questions  would  be  lost 
sight  of.  But  in  discussing  a  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future,  they  would  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Members  would  seriously  ask  what 
wa,?  the  best  rule  to  be  laid  down  for  excep- 
tional cases,  without  any  of  that  irritation 
which  was  certain  to  follow  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  past  grievances. . 

And  the  House,  too,  was  growing  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  to  Wentworth  with  re- 
spect. In  these  days  he  seldom  made  a 
proposition  which  was  not  carried.  A  let- 
ter-writer of  the  day  speaks  of  him  as  the 
man  *  who  hath  the  greatest  sway  in  this 
Parliament.'* 

Would  Wentworth's  word  be  equally 
powerful  with  the  King?  Charles  was 
growing  impatient,  and  the  Peers  seemed 
likely  to  come  to  his  aid«  By  this  time  the 
lawyers  on  both  sides  had  been  heard  in  the 
Upper  House  on  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  the  King's  proceedings.     On  the  22nd 

*  Nethersole. 


there  was  a  great  debateTin  the  Lords,  on 
certain  Resolutions  which  the  Commons  bad 
sent  up  in  accordance  with  the  view  taken  by 
their  lawyers.     About  the  loan  no  difterence 
of  opinion  existed,  and  it  seems  to  bave 
been  understood  that  the  King  was  qmte 
ready  to  abandon  his  claim  on  that  beai 
But  the  question  of  imprisonment  caused  a 
warm  debate.     Considerations  of  expedien- 
cy were  certain  to  be  mingled  in  that  assem- 
bly with  considerations  of  pure  law.    Yet 
not  a  few  of  the  Lords  declared  against  ikt 
King's  right  Jo  commit  without  showing 
cause.     The  first  help  came  to  Charles  from 
a  man  against  whoni  he  had  deeply  sinnei 
Bristol  argued  that  they  had  only  to  deal 
with  the  King's  legal,  not  with  his  regal 
power.     *  As  Christ,'  he   said,  *  upon  the 
Sabbath   healed,  so*  the  prerogative  is  to 
be  preserved  for  the   preservation  of  the 
whole.'     Our  business,  in  short,  is  to  declare 
the  law,  and  the  law  admits  of  no  such  im- 
prisonment as  that  which  is  objected  ta  If 
a  really   exceptional   condition    of   things 
springs  up,  let  the  King  boldly  set  the  law 
aside  for  the  sake  of  the  nation. 

The  Lord  Keeper  and  the  other  oflScials 
in  the  House  stoutly  combated  even  thif 
view  of  the  case.     They  declared  that  tk 
law  itself  authorised  the  King  to  impdioB 
without  showing  cause,  and  that  such  &  I^ 
straint  as  Bristol  contemplated  was  whofiy 
unendurable.     And  the  Government  had  a 
strong    following    in    the   Lords.    It  was 
thought  that,  but  for  a  timely  message  from 
the   Commons,  begging  them  to  listen  to 
fresh  arguments  before  they  made  up  their 
minds,  the  resolutions  of  the  Lower  House 
would  have  been  actually  rejected. 

On  the  25th  the  Lords  announced  to  the 
Commons  that  they  had  refrained  from  this 
final  step.  They  offered,  however,  five  pro- 
positions of  their  own  which  they  held  to  be 
preferable  to  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
sent  up  to  them.  The  first  four  of  these 
propositions  declared  that  Magna  Chstti 
and  other  old  laws  were  still  in  force,  «d 
that,  in  all  matters  of  ordinary  justice,  tk 
King  would  respect  the  laws.  The  fifth  na 
as  follows : — 

*And  as  touching  His  Majesty's  Royal 
Prerogative,  intrinsical  to  his  sovereigntj, 
and  entrusted  him  from  God  ad  communm 
totius  populi  scUutemy  et  non  ad  d^truetionen^ 
His  Majesty  would  resolve  not  to  use  or  divert 
the  same  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  his  loyal 
people,  in  propriety  of  their  soods  or  liberty 
of  their  persons ;  and  in  case,  for  the  security 
of  His  Majesty's  Royal  person,  the  common 
safety  of  his  people,  or  the  peaceable  govern- 

*  *  And '  in  the  MS,,  but '  »o '  must  be  intended. 
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ment  of  bis  kingdom,  His^Majesty  shall  find 
jQst  cause,  for  reason  of  state,  to  imprison 
any  man's  person,  His  Majesty  would  graci- 
ooslv  declare  that,  within  a  convenient  time, 
he  shall  and  will  express  a  cause  of  his  com- 
mitment or  restraint,  either  general  or  special ; 
and,  upon  a  cause  so  expressed,  will  leave  him 
immediately  to  be  tried  according  to  the 
common  laws  of  the  kingdom.^ 

The  distinction  between  the  view  taken  in 
this  proposition,  and  the  view  by  Bristol, 
may  seem  slight  enough.     In  reality  it  went 
to  the  root  of  themattter.  .  The  action  of  the 
Crown  in  imprisoning  without  allowing  to 
the  prisoner  the  chance  of  being  tried  by  the 
ordinary  courts  was  regarded  by  Bristol  as 
a  direct  breach  of  the  taw,  to  be  justified,  if 
jnstified  at  all,  by  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance under  which  the  general  rule  had  been 
broken.    Such  a  view  led  naturally — though 
this  Bristol  would,  perhaps,  have  been  one 
of  the  last  to   acknowledge — to  our  present 
system.     A  minister  now,  who  sees  that  the 
oT^ry  operation  of  the  law  is  insufficient 
tomeefra  rising  danger,  applies  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act;  or,  if  we  could  suppose  circumstances 
to  arise  which  would  render  this  impossi- 
ble, he  would  boldly  break  the  law,   and 
apply  for  an  Act  of  indemnity  as  soon  as 
Parliament    could    be    brought    together. 
Whether   Bristol's    proposal    would   work 
satisfactorily  without  a  system  of  responsi- 
bility to  Parliainent  may  be  doubted.     But, 
at  ail  events,   he  was  on  the  right  track. 
Tlieriew  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  very 
difierent    They  wished  to  have  an  acknow- 
ledgment that   the  King  might  do  as  he 
plttised  whenever  he  thought  it  right  to  do 
w.  The  exceptional  action  would  be  treat- 
ed as  a  legal  regular  proceeding.     If  this 
poposition  had  been  adopted  there  would 
ya^been  nothing  to  prevent  Charles  from 
"•"prisoning  men  whenever  he  had  an  object 
to  cany  by  so  doing. 

Hu8  was  what  the  course  taken  by  the 
iawyers  had  come  to.  The  Commons  had 
beeo  so  sure  of  the  validity  of  their  argu- 
ments that  they  had  thought  they  could 
convince  the  Lords.  But  the  Lords  refused 
to  be  convinced,  and  a  conflict  between  the 
Honses  had  begun  on  the  very  principles 
on  which  any  measure  must  bo  founded. 

On  the  26th  the  Lords'  propositions  were 
^en  into  consideration,  by  tne  Commons, 
^d  were  received  with  general  disapproval. 
At  the  close  of  the  long  debate,  as  was  now 
bis  custom,  Wentworth  rose.  He  thought 
that  something  might  be  done  with  the  first 
lonr  propositions  if  they  were  subjected  to 
modification.  The  fifth  proposition  he  en- 
tirely disclaimed.    Then  he  suggested,  as 


ho  had  suggested  before,  that  what  they 
wanted  was  a  law. 

*  When  we  have  a  law,'  he  said,  *  that  none 
shall  be  committed  without  shewing  cause, 
he  would  have  a  mark  set  on  such  law  that 
it  may  not  be  broken.  When  it  shall  on  any 
emergent  cause,  he  thinks  no  man  will  find 
fault  with  it.* 

The  meaning  of  the  first  clause  becomes 
clear  from  the  other  report : — 

*  Some  character,'  he  is  there  made  to  say, 
'  must  be  put  on  it,  and  the  council  must  not, 
upon  every  occasion,  leap  out  of  it.  There- 
fore let  some  penalty  be  set  on  the  violators 
thereof.'* 

In  the  main  this  was  identical  with  Bris- 
tol's view  of  the  case,  and  that  Went- 
worth should  have  said  this  is  conclusive 
against  the  ordinary  opinion  that  he  had 
thrown  himself  entirely  on  the  popular  side. 
The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  wished  to 
bind  the  King  so  that  he  could  never  im- 
prison at  all  without  shewing  cause.  Went- 
worth thought  there  might  be  an  *  emergent 
cause '  when  he  ought  so  to  do.  The  House 
adopted  Wentworth's  suggestion,  but  en- 
trusted the  preparation  of  the  Bill  to  a  com- 
mittee of  lawyers.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Commons  and  the  propositions  of  the  Lords 
were  to  be  dropped  together.  When  the 
Bill  went  up  to  the  Lords  they  would  not 
be  able  to  reply  by  vague  proposition s» 
They  would  have,  if  they  did  not  wish  either 
to  accept  it  or  reject  it,  to  propose  definite 
amendments,  the  discussion  of  which  could 
be  brought  within  certain  limits. 

Was  it,  however,  possible  to  hope  that 
such  a  Bill  would  reach  the  Lords  at  all?' 
On  the  28th  the  King  intervened  in  person. 
His  notion  was  that  both  Bill  and  resolu- 
tions were  alike  unnecessary.  In  his  pres- 
ence the  Lord  Keeper  declared  that  the 
King  intended  to  observe  Magna  Cbarta,. 
and  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm.  iSie  Commons  would 
*  find  as  much  security  in  his  Koyal  word 
and  promise  as  in  the  strength  of  any  law.'f 

It  was  like  Charles  to  siippose  that  this 
would  be  enough.  The  Commons,  how- 
ever, thought  otherwise.  On  the  29th  Coke 
brought  in  the  expected  Bill  in  the  name  of 
the  Committee.  It  differed  from  the  subse- 
quent Petition  of  Right  in  the  care  with 
which  it  avoided  all  reference  to  the  events 
of  the  last  year. 

*  In  this  law,'  said  Coke,  *  we  look  not  back^ 
for  qui  repetit  separat.  We  have  made  no 
preamble  other  than  the  laws  before  men- 

*Tb6  first  quotation  is  from  Nicholas,  the 
second  from  the  Harleian  MS. 
t  *  Sir  J.  EUot,"  li.  48. 
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tioned ;  and  we  desired  our  pen  might  be  in 
oil,  not  in  vinegfur.' 

In  the  preamble  certain  clauses  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  certain  other  laws,  were  recited. 
Forced  loans  and  billeting  were  then  de- 
clared illegal,  and  it  was  asserted  that,  by 
the  common  law,  no  freeman  ought  to  be 
committed  by  the  King,  but  that,  if  he  were 
so  committed,  he  ought  to  be  delivered  or 
bailed. 

Such  a  Bill  would  meet  Wentworth's 
views  so  far  as  it  dealt  gently  with  the  past. 
But  it  contained  no  provision  for  those  spe- 
cial emergencies  which  Wentworth  wished 
to  guard  against 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  third  day  of  the 
debate,  the  discussion  still  rolled  on.  At 
last  Wentworth  rose.  All  thek  desires,  he 
said,  v^ere  bent  to  the  Bill  before  them. 
He  acknowledged  that  their  resolutions  had 
been  founded  on  law,  and  from  that  they 
must  not  recede  a  tittle.  They  could  lay 
no  other  foundation  than  that  which  had 
been  laid.  But  must  they,  therefore,  enact 
the  Bill  word  for  word  as  it  stood  ?  The 
mere  fact  of  having  a  cause  shown  on  the 
warrant  of  committal  would  not  secure  them. 
A  false  cause  might  be  inserted  : — 

'  But  here,'  he  said,  *  let  us  see  how  this 
misery  comes  on' us.  First  by  the  too  speedy 
commitments  at  Whitehall,  and  by  too  slow 
bailments  at  Westminster  Hall.  .  .  .  Let  us 
make  what  law  we  can,  there  must, — nay  there 
will  be  a  trust  left  in  the  Crown.  For  this 
the  law  already  provides.  We  have  assurance 
of  His  Majesty's  promise,  and  we  may  assure 
it  with  conditions.' 

Then,  in  the  words  of  the  other  report, 
which  here  becomes  the  clearer  of  the  two, 
Wentworth  went  on  to  explain  that — 

*he  would  have  us  confirm  Magna  Charta 
and  those  other  laws,  together  with  the  King's 
declaration,  by  this  act ;  and  would  have  us 
to  provide  by  this  law  to  secure  us  that  we 
may  have  no  wrong  from  Westminster ;  but 
that  it  shall  be  enacted  that  we  shall  be  bail- 
ed, if  a  habeas  carpus  be  brought,  and  no 
suflSucient  cause ;  and  such  a  law  will  exceed 
all  the  laws  that  ever  we  had  for  the  good  of 
the  subject ;  and,  if  it  be  so,  then  he  desires 
to  know  whether  our  country  will  not  blame 
us  if  we  refuse  it.  He  is  to  be  changed  by 
better  reason,  if  he  see  it.' 

Here,  then,  was  Wentworth's  middle  course 
at  last,  utterly  unlike  any  suggestion  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
We  ^ould  have  been  glad,  indeed,  to  have 
had  from  his  lips  a  more  minute  exposition 
of  his  intentions.  But  their  general  puiv 
port  was  clear.  TTie  House,  Wentworth 
appeara  to  have  thought,  would  be  merely 
vorrying  the  King  unnecessarily  in  requir- 


ing that  warrants  of  committal  issued  by 
the  Council  in  his  name  should  distinctly 
specify  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment    All 
that  was  really  desirable  could  be  effected 
at  the  other  end  of  the  process.    Let  care 
be  taken   that  the  judges  really  grant  a 
habeas  corpus  when  required ;  that  they  at 
once  take  cognizance  of  the  case,  whether 
any  cause  be  expressed  or  not ;  and  then— 
for  this  too,    was  included   in  the  earlier 
speech  of  the  26th — let  the  Privy  Conncil- 
lors  who  issued  the  warrant  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  if  they  have  imprisoned  unjoedy. 
We  should  like,  indeed,  to  have  seen  ^ 
details  of  the  plan  worked  out     We  ahonld 
also  like  to  have  heard   the  criticisnu  of 
Eliot  and  Selden.     But  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  in  Wentworth's  speech  a  states- 
manlike desire  to   combine  the  masifMm 
of  advantage  with  the  minimum  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  King. 

Undoubtedly  the  su^estion  had  its  weak 
point.  It  trusted  everything  to  the  judges, 
and  since  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Ranulph  Crev 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  legality  d 
the  forced  loan,  it  might  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  judges  were  capable  of  riang  op 
into  this  high  position.  For  it  must  plainlj 
have  been  intended  that  they  should  enr 
cise  discretion.  In  ordinary  times  t&ey 
would  have  liberated  the  prisoners  npoa 
bail  But  if  a  great  emergency  occoned,! 
conspiracy,  it  may  be,  backed  by  a  threitr 
cned  foreign  invasion,  they  would  have  to 
assume  the  power  of  granting  a  remaoi 
and  so  increasing  for  the  time  the  powen 
of  the  Crown. 

But  whatever  Wentworth's  argnment 
may  have  been  worth,  it  was  not  destined  to 
fall  before  adverse  criticism.  Neither  Eliot, 
nor  Coke,  nor  Selden,  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  it  As  soon  as  Wentworth  resumed 
his  seat.  Secretary  Coke  rose,  declaring  to 
the  Committee  that  he  was  entrusted  with 
a  message  from  His  Majesty.  As  soon  as 
the  Speaker  had  taken  the  cbMr,  Sir  John 
stated  that  the  King  wished  the  question  t:> 
be  put '  whether  they  would  rest  upon  fe 
Royal  word  and  promise.'  As  soon  as  h« 
ended  there  was  a  dead  silence  for  some 
time.  The  King,  it  seemed,  meant  that 
there  was  to  be  no  Bill  at  all,  nothing  to 
bind  his  hands,  or  the  hands  of  his  socces- 
sors.  The  silence  was  at  last  broken  by  the 
Secretary  himself.  As  if  of  set  purpwe  to 
raise  the  irritation  to  its  highest  pitch,  he 
went  on  to  say  tiiat,  by  the  place  he  held 
and  t^e  oath  he  had  sworn,  he  most  com- 
mit men  to  prison  whenever  his  Majesty  told 
him  to  do  so.  It  was  his  duty  never  to  ex- 
press the  cause  to  any  one  whatever.  I^ 
them  make  what  law  they  pleased,  it  would 
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be  necessary  that  the  old  state  of  things 
shonld  continue. 

One  last  chance  oftered  itself  to  Went- 
worth. The  message  was  known  to  have 
been  entrusted  to  Coke  long  before  he  de- 
livered it  It  was  therefore  certain  that  the 
time  of  its  delivery  must  have  been  confided 
to  the  discretion  of  the  too  zealous  Secre- 
tary, and  as  it  could  therefore  have  had  no 
possible  foundation  in  the  speech  which 
Wentworth  had  just  uttered,  it  might  be 
that  a  proposal  which  had  seemed  so  shock- 
ing to  Coke  might,  after  all,  be  acceptable 
to  the  King. 

Yet,  if  this  hope    could  still  be  enter- 
tained, it  was  evident  when  the  House  met 
the  next  day  that  not  a  few  of  the  members 
believed  that  they  must  lay  their  account  to 
a  conflict  with  the  King  himself.     There 
was  a  great  division  of  opinion.     If  some 
nrged  that  the  Bill  should  be  proceeded 
with  at  all   risks,  there  were  others  who 
shrank  from  a  collision  with  the  King,  and 
ngaed  that  His  Majesty's  word  was  all  that 
tk?  needed.      At  last   Wentworth  inter- 
fiaed.     Never  man  was  more  conciliatory 
in  form,  or  more  resolute  in  substance. 

*'  Let  the  House,'  he  said,  '  send  a  mes- 
sage by  some  of  the  Privy  Councillors  in 
the  House,  to  assure  the  King  that  their  de- 
Mrc3  were  no  more  than  are  already  laid 
down  in  the  substance  of  former  laws,  with 
some  modest  provision  for  execution  and 
furtherance.' 

With  the  Commons,  at  least,  Wentworth 
met  with  no  difficulty.  It  was  resolved, 
says  Nicholas,  '  that  the  heads  proposed  by 
Sff  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  since  spoken 
to  and  debated,  shall  bo  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  to  be  penned,  retaining  the  sub- 
stence.' 

Once  more  the  House  answered  to  Went- 
wwth's  hand,  as  a  well-trained  steed  an- 
swers to  the  hand  of  its  rider.     But  it  was 
for  the  last  time.     In  after  days,  when  those 
•  vBo  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  traitor  to 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  who,  in 
their  recollection  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered,  forgot  the  reservations  with 
wHch  he  had  guarded  himself,    spoke  of 
him  fiercely    as   the    great  apostate,   this 
speech  must   have    lingered  long   in   the 
memories  of  all  who  had  heard  him.* 

The  Commons  were  ready  once  more  to 
follow  Wentworth,  But  Charles  would 
have  none  of  his  mediation.  Wentworth's 
brief  leadership  of  the  House  came  to  an 
end.  The  Bill,  whether  with  or  without 
amendments,  was  wrecked  upon  the  King's 

*  Mr.  FoTster  says  that  this  speech  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Digby  in  the  Long  Parliament. 


refusal  to  entertain  it  in  any  shape.  When 
on  the  6th  of  May  Coke  brought  in  the 
Petition  of  Right  in  the  place  of  the  aban- 
doned Bill,  the  bare  assertion  of  the  legal 
position  of  the  Commons  was  couched  in 
language  far  more  offensive  to  Charics  than 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  even  as  it  stood 
without  Wentworth's  amendments.  But 
though  Wentworth  can  have  had  no  satis- 
faction in  the  course  taken,  he  showed  by 
his  abstention  from  all  opposition  that  he 
could  not  say  that,  as  matters  stood.  Coke 
was  wrong.  He  even  expressed  his  acqui- 
escence  of  what  was  done,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  liberty  of  discussing  particular 
points  as  they  might  happen  to  arise. 

*  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes.'  It  would 
have  been  well  for  Wentworth  if  the  bitter 
avowal  had  been  wrung  from  his  lips  after 
the  failure  of  his  first  great  eftort  to  serve  a 
King  who  was  never  willing  to  be  truly 
served. 

For  some  days  Wentworth  sat  in  almost 
complete  silence.  At  last  the  Lords  having 
proposed  certain  verbal  alterations  in  the 
petition,  most  of  which  were  rejected  by 
the  Commons,  sent  down  their  famous  ad- 
ditional clause.     It  ran  thus ; — 

'  "WCe  humbly  present  this  Petition  to  Your 
Majesty,  not  only  with  a  care  of  preserving 
our  own  liberties,  but  with  due  regard  to 
leave  entire  that  sovereign  power  wherewith 
Your  Majesty  is  trusted  for  the  protection, 
safety,  and  happiness  of  your  people.' 

The  clause  was  more  cautiously  worded  than 
the  old  fifth  proposition.  But  did  it  not 
mean  the  same  thing?  Would  not  this 
sovereign  power,  if  once  it  was  acknow- 
ledged, leave  Charles  the  fancied  right  of 
setting  aside  the  substance  of  the  petition, 
whenever  he  pleased  ? 

Wentworth  s  opinion  on  the  2^nd  of  May 
was  clearly  that  the  clause  was  inadmissi- 
ble :^ 

^  Nothing,'  he  says,  '  is  more  prejudicial 
unto  us  than  expense  of  time.  I  think  we  all 
agree  we  may  not  admit  of  this  addition. 
If  we  do,  we  shall  leave  the  subject  worse 
than  we  found  him,  and  we  shall  have  little 
thanks  for  our  labours  when  we  come  [hom^]. 
I  conceive  this  condition  is  a  saving.*  I  am 
resolved  not  to  yield  to  it.  But  let  us  not 
vote  it.  Let  a  sub-committee  collect  the  rea- 
sons already  given.' 

That  is  to  say,  as  we  gather  from  another 
report.  Let  us  not  directly  throw  out  the 
Lords'  clause  by  a  formal  vote.  Let  us  pre- 
sent them  with  reasons  why  it  is  unaccepta- 
ble, which  is  the  more  civil  way. 


♦Like    the   * saivo  jure  coroncB  nostrcB*   of 
Edward  L 
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This  was,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  and  Mr.  Forster,  on  the  faith  not, 
as  we  understand  him,  of  anything  that 
Wentworth  said,  but  only  on  the  faith  of 
Eliot^s  allusions  to  what  he  said,  dates  his 
defection  from  the  popular  cause  on  the 
23rd ;  Mr,  Forster  being  himself,  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  speech  of  the  22nd,  or  of  the 
most  noticeable  of  the  earlier  speeches^ 

Let  us  now  see  what,  according  to  the 
new  evidence,  really  happened.  On  the 
22nd,  Wentworth's  old  mastery  over  the 
House  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  him. 
His  proposal  was  adopted,  and  Glanville  and 
Marten  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  argu- 
ment, as  soon  as  the  heads  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  sub-committee.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd,  after  the  proposals  of  the 
sub-committee  had  been  adopted,  bat  before 
Glanville  and  Marten  started  on  their  mis- 
sion, Wentworth  rose.  As  this  is  the 
speech  which  has  hitherto  only  been  known 
from  Eliot's  reference  to  it,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Forster,  we  make  no  excuse  for  giving  it  in 
full,  as  it  stands  in  the  Harleian  Report : — 

*We  are  now,'  said  Wentworth,  *  fallen 
from  a  statute  and  a  new  law  to  a  Petition  of 
Right ;  and,  unless  the  Lords  co-operate  with 
us,  the  stamp  is  out  of  that  which  gives  a 
value  to  the  action.  If  they  join  with  us,  it 
is  a  record  to  posterity.  If  we  sever  from 
them,  it  is  like  the  grass  on  the  house  top  that 
is  of  no  long  continuance.  And  therefore  let 
us  labour  to  get  the  Lords  to  join  with  us. 
To  this  there  were  two  things  considerable  ; 
first,  not  to  recede  in  the  petition,  either  in 
part  or  in  wholQ  from  our  resolutions; 
secondly,  that  the  Lords  join  with  us,  else  all 
is  lost.  We  have  protested  we  desire  no  new 
thing.  We  leave  all  power  to  His  Majesty  to 
punish  malefactors.  Let  us  clear  ourselves  to 
His  Majesty  that  we  thus  intend.  It  is  far 
from  me  to^presume  to  propound  anything. 
I  dare  not  trust  my  own  judgment,  only  to 
prevent  a  present  voting  with  the  Lords. 
Let  us  again  address  ourselves  to  the  Lords 
that  we  are  content  in  our  ^rounds,  that  we 
desire  no  new  thing,  nor  to  invade  upon  His 
Majesty's  prerogative.  But  let  us  add,  though 
we  may  not  admit  of  this  addition ;  yet,  if 
their  Lordships  can  find  out  any  way  to  keep 
untouched  this  petition,  we  will  consider  of 
it  and  join  with  them.' 

This  is  the  speech  which  Mr.  Forster  be- 
lieves to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
posal coming  from  the  Lords  for  a  Select 
Committee  of  both  Houses  to  consult  on  a 
new  form  of  accommodation  in  the  Petition 
of  Right  by  manifestation,  declaration,  or 
protest*  In  this  he  is  formally  in  the 
wrong.     The  Lords  did  not  send  down  their 

-  I  -  II      ^-^^^_— 

♦  '  Sir  J.  Eliot/  ii.  68. 
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proposal  till  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  and 
it  was  not  debated  in  the  Commons  till  the 
following  day,  Substantially,  however,  be 
is  quite  right.  Wentworth  was  plainly  aim- 
ing at  some  sort  of  compromise  similar  to 
that  which  was  afterwards  proposed  by  the 
Lords.  And  we  think  that  anyone  who 
will  read  his  words  in  a  candid  spirit  mli 
acknowledge  that,  in  his  eyes  at  least,  there 
was  no  intention  of  acknowledging  that 
sovereign  power  which  he  had  denounced 
the  day  before. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  to  argue  whe- 
ther Wentworth  was  in  the  right  or  not 
It  may  be  that  after  Charles's  reluctance  to 
concede  anything,  the  true  course  was  that 
taken  by  Bliot,  and  that  nothing  short  of 
the  announcement  of  the  strict  law,  in  the 
barest  possible  terms,   would  have  availed 
to  exclude  evasion.     But  that  is  not  the 
question.     We  simply  ask  whether  there  is 
anything  here  inconsistent  with  the  course 
taken  by   Wentworth  in   April : — whether, 
in  short,  there  was  anything  which,  whether 
we  approve  of  his  conduct  or  not,  approxi- 
mates in  the  slightest  degree  to  a  defection? 
And  to  this  question  we  unhesitatingly  an- 
swer in  the  negative.     In  May,  as  in  April, 
he   was  anxious  to   combine  the   greatest 
stringency  in  removing  the  evils  complained 
of,  with  the  greatest  consideration  for  the 
Bang  in  point  of  form.     In  May,  as  in  April, 
he  distinctly  fpresaw  that  cases  would  ari« 
in  which  tie  strict  letter  of  the  law  could 
not  be  complied  with,  and  he  was  anxious 
that,  if  possible,  this  fact  should  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Bill  or  Petition,  whichever  it 
was  to  be.     It  is,  therefore,  a  complete  mis- 
take to  say  that  *  of  all  men  engaged  in  this 
memorable  confiict,  though  some  who  took 
a  leading  part  were  soon  to  go  over  to  the 
Court,  Wentworth  was  the  only  one  who 
went  over  before  the  end  was  gained,  and 
threw  up  his  arms  in  the  very  hour  of  vic- 
tory.'*    He  may  have   been    right,  or  he 
may  have  been  wrong.     But  tliat  which  he 
was  in  the  beginning  that  he  continued  to 
the  end. 

Eliot,  as  we  know  from  Mr.  Forster's  re- 
searches, opposed  with  the  utmost  determi- 
nation any  appearance  of  compromise.  As 
soon  as  he  sat  down,  Wentworth  rose  to 
explain : — 

'  I  will  now  speak,'  he  said,  '  to  clear  some 
misunderstandings,  as  if  I  spake  anything 
which  touched  the  power  of  this  House  in  the 
words  I  used  in  cutting  the  sinews  and  break- 
ing the  stamp,  &c.t  I  fixed  it  not  on  the  power 

*  Forster.  '  Sir  J.  Eliot/  ii.  62. 

f  This  is  an  answer  to  Eliot's  speech  of  the  day 
before,  which  was  discovered  and  printed  by  Hr. 
Forster, '  Sir  J.  Eliot/  il  69. 
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of  the  House,  but  in  the  petition.     And  I  say 
it  again :  This  petition  without  the  Lords  join- 
ing with  us  may  be  kept  in  a  study,  but  it 
shall  never  be  a  record.    But  preserve  the  pe- 
tition in  the  whole  or  the  parts  of  it ;  I  will 
never  recede  from  it.     Put  it  not  in  extremity 
'  to  have  it  voted  against  us.     It  was  wondered 
I  spake  after  so  long  a  debate.*   I  have  discharg- 
ed my  conscience,  and  have  delivered  it     Do  as 
jou  please.*    Qod  that  knows  my  heart  knows 
that  I  have  studied  to  preserve  this  Parliament, 
as  I  can  confess  the  resolutions  of  this  House,  in 
the  opinion  of  wise  men,  stretch  very  far  on 
the  King's  power ;  and  if  they  be  kept  punc- 
tually will  give  a  blow  to  Government.     The 
King  said  that  if  Government  were  touched 
be  is  able  to  protect  us,  and  byt  this  saving  in- 
deed is  added  nothing  to  him.*| 

Opposition  had,  it  would  seem,  driven 
him  to  express  himself  more  ^Jdefinitely. 
But  in  the  main  the  ground  he  took  was 
the  old  one.  In  extraordinary  eases  the 
King  had  power  to  break  laws  for  the  good 
of  the  nation. 

In  tlie  afternoon,  Wentworth's  proposi- 
tion returned  from  the  Lords  in  the  shape 
of  a  proposal  for  a  joint  Committee  to  dis- 
cuss a  mode  of  agreement.  Wentworth 
said  a  few  words  in  defence  of  what  was  sub- 
stantially his  own  suggestion.  Bui  the  House 
*  deUberat<*ly  rejected  the  overture.  Except- 
ing on  questions  of  merely  local  importance, 
he  never  opened  his  lips  again  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

After  what  has  now  been  said,  there  will 
probably  be  no  further  attempt  to  charge 
Wentworth  with  apostatising  from  the  popu- 
lar party.     The   notion  that  he  had  ever 
been  united  with  Coke  and  Eliot,  either  by 
conviction,    as  Lor^  Macaulay  thought,  or 
by  passion,  as  Mr.  Forster  thought,  turns 
oat  to  be  a  pure  delusion.     To  quote  Went- 
worth's  own  words,  as  we  have  done,  is  to 
show  that  the  principles  which  he  defended 
were  his  own,  the  dangers  against  which  he 
wished  to  provide  were  seen  in  their  entire- 

•  *  For  the  time — that  after  so  largfe  a  confer- 
ence and  debate,  after  so  mature  a  resolution  as 
bath  been  given  in  this,  after  «x  weeks'  delibera- 
tion in  the  cause,  after  six  days'  realstaiice  on  this 
point ;  yet,  contrary  to  all  the  former  order  of 
proceeding,  contrary  to  the  positive  and  direct 
order  of  the  House,  such  a  proposition  sboald 
now  be  newly  o£fered  to  draw  as  from  the  ways 
of  safety  and  assurance,  and  to  cast  us  upon  new 
difficulties,  new  rocks.' — Eliot's  Speech,  May  28. 
*Sir  J.  Eliot,'iL  70. 

+  '  To/  in  the  MS. 

i  This  clanse^ia  rather  obscure,  but  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  Eliot's  speech.  Eliot  had  called 
Wentworth's  proposal  a  *  saving,'  a  term  which 
was  then  in  specially  bad  odour.  Wentworth 
doubtless  meant :  This  saving  of  mine,  unlike 
the  saving  of  the  Lords,  is  meant  to  add  nothing 
to  the  authority  the  King  properly  holds  at  pre- 
avuU 


ty  by  no  eye  but  his,  and  the  remedies 
which  he  recommended  were  also  his  own. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  have  apostatised 
from  opinions  which  he  had  only  very  par- 
tially shared.  The  only  question  that  re- 
mains to  be  answered  is  whether  in  accept- 
ing favours  from  the  King,  and  ultimately 
a  place  in  the  King's  Government,  he  apos- 
tatised from  the  peculiar  mediating  posi- 
tion which  he  had  himself  taken  up.  And 
it  is  evident  that  if  he  could  convince  himself 
that  Charles  would  honestly  carry  out  the 
Petition  of  Right,  unless  some  really  grave 
emergency  justified  him  in  breaking  through 
all  ordinary  restraints,  Wentworth  would 
feel  no  pang  of  conscience  in  once  more 
offering  his  services  to  Charles. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Wentworth 
could  not  really  persuade  himself  that 
Charles  meant  honestly  to  conform  to  the 
Petition.  For  it  was  notorious  that  before 
Wentworth  took  office,  Charles  was  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  and  to  do  this,  it  is  com- 
monly held,  was  to  treat  the  Petition  of 
Right  with  scorn. 

If  by  this  argument  it  is  meant  that 
Charles  did  virtually  break  the  article  of 
the  Petition  which  refused  him  the  power 
of  levying  unparliamentary  taxation,  we 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  In  these  days 
of  political  economy,  it  is  well  known  that 
a  customs'  duty  on  tea  or  sugar  extracts 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers 
as  surely  as  the  income  tax  does.  But  if  it 
be  meant  that  Charles  or  Wentworth  must 
have  known  that  the  Petition  was  broken, 
we  meet  the  assertion  with  an  emphatic 
denial.  Ever  since  1606  the  question  had 
been  argued  on  and  debated.  The  Crown 
lawyers  had  declared  in  the  Parliament  of 
1610  that  the  King  had  the  right  to  levy 
customs,  with  the  same  breath  with  which 
they  declared  that  he  had  not  the  right  to 
levy  subsidies.  The  Court  of  Exchequer, 
after  a  long  and  solemn  hearing  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  had  given  its  sanction 
to  the  view  taken  by  the  Crown  lawyers. 
When  Charles  maintained  that  his  right  in 
this  matter  was  still  untouched,  he  simply 
maintained  the  distinction  which  the  high- 
est legal  authorities  had  pronounced  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

To  Wentworth's  mind  practical  conside- 
rations must  have  seemed  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  theoretical.  The  question  of 
the  right  to  levy  loans  and  taxes  involved 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  King 
entangling  England  in  a  foreign  war,  which 
Wentworth  detested.  At  the  opening  of 
the  session,  therefore,  theory  and  practice 
alike  drove  him  to  make  common  cause 
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with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  resist- 
ing the  forced  loan  and  its  consequences. 
The  question  of  the  right  to  levy  customs' 
dnties  involved  the  control  over  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Government.  And,  at  the  end 
of  the  session  the  Church  question  had  come 
to  the  front,  and  on  the  Church  question  he 
was  at  one  with  Charles,  and  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 

How  far  this  changed  point  of  view  in- 
volved further  change,  how  far  in  his  later 
life  he  became  embittered  by  the  wide- 
spread resistance  to  that  which  he  regarded 
as  a  wise  and  beneficent  policy,  it  is  not 
our  business  here  to  determine.  We  ask 
no  one  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  image 
of  Wentworth.  Least  of  all  are  we  dis- 
posed to  worehip  it  ourselves.  But  we  do 
ask  those  who  have  read  the  evidence  which 
wo  have  unfolded  before  them,  to  consider 
whether  there  is  any  need  to  account  for 
the  changes  which  took  place,  if  changes 
there  were,  otherwise  than  by  the  internal 
development  of  character  as  circumstances 
changed  around. 

As  far  as  Wentworth's  actual  passing  over 
into  the  service  of  the  Crown  is  concerned, 
if  we  have  not  directly  disproved  him  to 
have  apostatised,  it  is  simply  because  there 
is  nothing  to  disprove.  The  conditions  upon 
which  the  charge  is  founded  never  really  ex- 
isted. When  once  the  real  facts  have  been 
substituted  for  the  imaginary  ones,  the  accu- 
sation must  necessai-ily  prove  as  unsubstantial 
as  the  delusive  evidence  which  has  hitherto 
been  produced  in  its  favour. 


Art.  Yl,— The  Works  of  James  GiUray, 
the  Caricaturist,  with  the  History  of  his 
Life  and  Times,  Edited  bv  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  over 
400  illustrations.     London,  1874.     4to. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  historic  pe- 
riod of  the  most  remote  antiquity  in  which 
there  have  not  been  discovered  traces  of  the 
caricature,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  comic 
and  satiric  element  in  imitative  art.  Hie 
drawings  on  papyrus,  as  well  as  the  sculp- 
tured monuments  and  other  records  or  relies 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Turin,  and  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre,  teem  with  proofs  that  the  £^p- 
tians  and  Assyrians  were  given  to  grotesque 
representations,  obviously  directed  against 
4he  prevalent  vices  or  abuses  of  their  socie- 
ty, and  not  unf requently  glancing  at  their 
rulers  or  their  gods«    The   Egyptian   god 


B6s  is  reproduced  again  and  again  with  a 
leering  expression  in  an  unbecoming  atti- 
tude. On  pieces  of  papyrus,  which  arcb»o- 
legists  declare  coeval  with  Moses,  arc  por- 
trayed a  brood  of  ducks  driven  by  a  cat 
standing  on  its  hind  legs :  a  troop  of  ga- 
zelles similarly  driven  by  a  wolf,  carrying 
his  baggage  on  his  back :  and  a  lion  playing 
at  a  game  like  chess  with  a  gazelle. 

As  regards  Greece,  material  evidence  is 
wanting  in  the  shape  either  of  sculpture  or 
bas-reliefs;  and  a  memorable  controversy 
arose  between  Wiuckelmann,  who  upheld 
the  dignity  of  Greek  art,  and  Wieland,  who 
contended  that  in  its  most  palmy  period  the 
pencil  of  the  painter  and  the  chisel  of  the 
statuary  had  been  as  freely  employed  to  ex- 
cite ridicule  or  contempt  as  the  pen  of  the 
poet  or  the  voice  of  the  demagogue.  A 
passage  was  cited  from  Aristotle,  to  prove 
that  wherever  and  whenever  pictorial  or  imi- 
tative art  existed,  it  necessarily  and  inevita- 
bly brought  with  it  and  included  the  alleged 
degradation  and  abuse.  'It  is  necessary 
either  to  imitate  those  who  are  better  than 
men  of  the  present  age,  or  those  who  are 
worse,  or  such  as  exist  at  present  For, 
among  painters,  Polygnotus  indeed  painted 
men  more  beautiful  than  they  are,  but  Pia-, 
son  painted  them  less  beautiful,  and  Dioir- 
sius  painted  them  so  as  to  resemble  meao! 
our  time.'  On  the  strength  of  this  id4 
some  other  scattered  notices  of  Pausoo,  IL 
Champfleury  sets  him  down  as  a  regular  ca- 
ricaturist ;  but  the  calling  does  not  appear 
to  have  answered  amongst  the  potished 
Athenians,  for  Aristophanes  ridicules  him 
for  his  poverty,  whilst  intimating  that  it  was 
a  disgrace  or  misfortune  to  be  painted  hy 
him.* 

It  was  the  remark  of  an  eminent  scho- 
lar, the  late  Sir  Greorge  Comewall  Lewis, 
that  if  good  caricatures  of  Cicero,  C«sar, 
Pompey,  and  Marc  Antony,  should  turn  ap 
amongst  the  remains  of  Herculaneum,  we 
should  learn  for  the  first  time  how  and  why 
people  laughed  at  these  great  personages, 
and  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  o^ 
the  popular  estimate  of  their  characters  thtt 
can  be  acquired  from  the  set  histories  or 

*  *  Le  Comiqae  et  la  CAricatare/  by  Bl  Chtmp- 
fleoTj  ;  '  Qaaette  dea  Beaax  Arts,'  tome  xii.  pp- 
47-63 ;  *  Notes  sor  la  Caricaiiue  dans  TAntiqiiite,' 
tome  xvi.  pp.  51-73,  237-^4.  A  story  told 
by  Lacian  of  Pauson,  may  be  daased  whh 
tbe  stock  stories  of  Apelles  and  Parrhasoe: 
'  PaoBoa  was  oommiasiotied  to  paint  a  borse  n^* 
in^  on  tbe  ground.  He  began  painttng  a  horse 
rannin^  and  scatterini^  tbe  dost  He  was  tt 
work  at  it  wben  tbe  person  wbo  had  ordered  it 
arrives,  and  eomplains  that  tbe  artist  bad  not 
done  wbal  be  bad  promised.  Plsason  ordeiB  a 
slare  to  tnm  tbe  pictnre  npsidedown, and showi 
tbe  boise  tbos  iduing  on  the  sand.* 
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even  the  satirical  poems  of  their  time.  TJn- 
Inckilj  no  such  caricatures  have  been  disco- 
vered, but  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  Pom- 
peii, with  their  comic  groups  and  grotesque 
figures,  as  well  as  the  drawings  on  pottery 
and  the  satincally-tumed  heads  on  antique 
medals  and  cameos,  justify  a  presumption 
that  the  Roman  generals  and  orators  were 
exposed  to  the  same  crucial  tests  of  ridicule 
to  which  English  notabilities  of  all  sorts  are 
subjected  in  *  Vanity  Fair '  or  *  Punch.' 

When  we  come  to  the  modems,  we  find 
the  taste  for  the  satirical  grotesaue  break- 
ing out   in   every   imaginable    shape  :    in 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture, in  carved  ornaments  of  wood  or  stone, 
in  the  illustrated  manuscript  of  the  chroni- 
cler and  the  illuminated  missal  of  the  monk. 
Bat  having  described  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  modem  caricature  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, we  shall  now  merely  indicate  the  sa- 
Bent  points   or  landmarks  in  its  history.* 
Writers  who  make  it  their  especial  business 
to  verify  dates  fix  the  commencement  of  the 
political  caricature  in  1499,  when  the  en- 
graving entitled    'The   Political   Game   at 
Card^'  was  published  in  France.     But  this 
was  preceded  (in  1494)  by  *The  Ship  of 
Fools'  of  Sebastian  Brandt,  which  suggest- 
ed '  The   Conspiracy  of  Fools '  of  Thomas 
Mamer  in  1506,  aimed  at  the  early  Refor- 
mers of  the  Church.     The  Reformers  vigo- 
rously retaliated,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  coUec- 
Uon  of  tbeir  productions  in  this  line  during 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
British  Museum.     Jaques  Callot,  a  French' 
irtist,  who  flourished  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  seventeenth,  conferred  fresh  dis- 
tinction on  the  art ;  and  Romain  de  Hooghe 
gave  it  a  firm  footing  in  Holland  in  1672, 
by  a  series  of  engravings  in  which  pictorial 
ttfoe  was  effectively  employed  to  chastise 
ttd  check  the  inordinate  vanity  and  grasp- 
ing ambition  of  the  Grand  Monarque.f    But, 
bj  common  confession,  England,  with    its 
«trong  sense  of  humour  and  its  representative 
institutions,  is  the  congenial  soil  if  not  the 
native  home   of  the   caricature.     Relieved 
from  the   stifling   oppression   of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  reviving  at  the  first  breath  of 
freedom,  it  arose  in  its  full  proportions  in 

♦  •  The  Qoarteriy  Review,'  No.  237,  Article  8, 

-'Carieature  and  QroUwue  in  Literature  and 
Art, 

t  Townshend's  *  Manual  of  Dates/  Art.  Carica- 
twe.  In  Haydn's '  Dictionary  of  Dates '  it  is  stated 
that  Bafalmaco,  an  Italian  painter,  was  the  first 
who  pat  labels  in  the  mouthis  of  figores  in  carica- 
twes.  Leonardo  da  Vhici  prodn^  caricatures, 
the  humour  of  which  consisted  in  the  exaggera- 
tion of  features ;  and  Titian  produced  a  carica- 
ture of  the  Laocoon,  in  which  the  human  figures 
Me  Tepresented  by  apea 


1640,  and  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  internecine  struggle  between  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads,  Church-of* England  men 
and  Puritans,  Whigs  and  Tories,  which  last- 
ed with  varying  fortunes  till  the  Revolution 
of  1689.  Although  the  Puritans  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  less  expert  in  the 
use  of  such  a  weapon,  some  of  the  best  hits 
were  those  aimed  by  them  at  the  corrup- 
tions and  irregularities  of  the  Court. 

In  the  next  generation,  the  hooked  nose 
of  King  William,  the  gouty  figure  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  emaciated  form  of  Somers,  the 
avarice  of  Marlborough  with  the  shrewish 
temper  of  his  Duchess,  the  reckless  chivalry 
of  Peterborough  ^portrayed  as  Don  Quix- 
ote), the  convivial  habits  of  Harley,  the 
amatory  pursuits  of  Bolingbroke,  were  too 
tempting  to  be  spared  by  the  satirists  of  the 
pencil  or  the  pen.  The  trial  of  Sacheverel 
was  a  most  prolific  source,  and  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  with  its  attendant  bubbles, 
produced  illustrative  designs  and  sketches 
enough  to  fill  a  large  album.*  The  peculiar 
value  and  interest  of  Mr.  Wright's  *  England 
and  the  House  of  Hanover '  are  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  current 
of  familiar  events  by  the  caricatures,  which, 
for  influence  and  importance  during  almost 
the  entire  reign  of  George  III.,  fairly  rival- 
led and  at  intervals  excelled  the  press.  Con- 
spicuous among  those  who  contributed  to 
this  elevation  of  the  art,  were  Rowlandson, 
Sayer,  and  Bunbury  ;  but  the  first  place,  the 
highest  honours,  were  accorded  by  acclama- 
tion to  Gillray,  who  distanced  all  competitors 
in  his  own  walk  as  completely  as  '  Junius  ' 
threw  all  contemporary  joumalista  into  the 
shade. 

Gillray  was  marked  out  and,  as  it  were, 
predestined  for  his  career  by  an  extraordi- 
nary assemblage  of  qualities  :  wit,  humour, 
fancy,  imagination,  boldness  of  conception 
and  execution,  inexhaustible  fertility  and 
variety,  intuitive  knowledge  of  mankind  and 
unerring  quickness  of  perception,  which  en- 
abled him  to  catch  the  passing  follies  and 
fieeting  fashions  of  the  gay  world  as  well  as 
the  intrigues,  corruption,  and  maladminis- 
tration of  the  great  He  was  a  painter  of 
manners   as   well   as  a  political    caricatu- 

*  Amongst  the  many  choice  collections  of  car- 
icatures and  drawings  formed  with  excellent  dis- 
crimination and  indefntigable  research  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  of  No.  4,  St.  James's  Street,  is  one,  a 
large  and  thick  folio,  of  caricatnres  from  the  year 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  to  the  year  1779.  The 
first  is  an  allegorical  engraving  representing 
'  Fortune  conducted  by  Follv,'  and  crowded  with 
characters  and  emblems.  The  commercial  follies 
of  1720  were  satirically  illustrated  by  Hogarth, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  class  him  with  the  car- 
ioaturista. 
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rist,  and  during  the  long  period  covered  by 
his  sketches  there  is  hardly  a  marked  step 
in  social  progress,  hardly  a.  change  of  cos- 
tume or  national  caprice  of  any  kind,  that 
is  not  fixed  and  recorded  for  the  amusement 
of  contemporai'ies  and  the  edification  of  pos- 
terity. 

The  general  sense  of  the  value  of  his 
works  as  durable  illustrations  of  our  domes- 
tic annals,  public  and  private,  is  shown  by 
the  often  renewed  and  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  copies.  A  selection  was  pub-' 
lished  in  parts  in  1818,  only  three  y^rs 
after  the  death  of  the  artist,  yet  the  writer 
entrusted  with  the  composition  of  the  Key 
exclaims  :  *  It  is  a  scandal  upon  all  the  cold- 
hearted  scribblers  in  the  land  to  allow  such 
a  genius  as  Gillray  to  go  to  the  grave  unno- 
ticed ;  and  a  burning  shame  that  so  many 
of  his  works  should  have  become  ambiguous 
for  want  of  a  commentator.  The  political 
squibs  have  already  lost  half  of  their  point 
for  want  of  a  glossary,  and  many  of  the  hu- 
morous traits  of  private  life  so  characteris- 
tic of  men  and  manners  are  become  oblivi- 
ous to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  who 
perambulate  the  streets  of  this  mighty  town.' 
This  editor  was  obviously  unequal  to  the 
undertaking,  which  speedily  broke  down,  and 
no  fresh  attempt  in  the  same  direction  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  made  till  Mr.  Thomas 
McLean,  of  the  Ilay market,  having  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  original  plates,  publish- 
ed two  volumes  of  Gillray's  works,  accom- 
panied by  a  Key,  in  1830.  Ample  scope 
was  still  left  for  an  enterprising  publisher, 
and  in  1851  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bolm,  who  had 
secured  several  additional  plates  essential  to 
the  series,  issued  a  folio  edition  in  one  thick 
volume,  containing  all  to  which  no  objection 
could  be  taken  on  the  score  of  propriety. 
Those  in  which  the  coarser  subjects  were 
treated  with  a  breadth  and  truth  of  touch 
fitted  to  the  taste  of  a  less  refined  genera- 
tion, were  judiciously  reserved  in  a  supple- 
'mentary  form  for  the  connoisseurs,  who,  like 
confessors,  would  be  disqualified  for  their 
vocation  if  they  could  be  turned  aside  or  re- 
pelled by  indelicacy. 

*  Mr.  Bohn  secured  the  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  whose  patient  re- 
searches assist  us  to  realise  a  perfect  picture 
of  our  history  from  the  accession  of  Greorge 
L  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Evans,  whose 
knowledge  of  all  that  concerned  the  Whig 
Club  rendered  his  advice  of  great  impor- 
tance, an  account  of  the  caricatures  was  pre- 
pared in  an  octavo  volume  to  accompany  the 
plates.*  The  editor  of  the  publication  be- 
lore  us,  who  thus  (in  the  Introduction)  mo- 
destly alludes  to  nis  co-operation  with  Mr. 


Bohn,  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  M^Lean^sedi- 
tion  has  become  scarce  and  costly,  being 
commonly  valued  at  twenty  guineas,  whilst 
Mr.  Bohn's  edition  (at  a  price  exceeding 
ten)  is  so  heavy  and  awkward  tliat  coDsolta- 
tion  is  a  real  labour,  another  drawback  being 
the  necessity  of  constant  reference  from  the 
caricature  to  the  key,' 

^  The  publisher  of  the  present  series  was  led 
to  believe  that  a  volume  of  great  interest 
might  be  formed  by  condensing  the  finest 
works  entire :  by  presenting  examples  of  wider 
selection  than  either  of  the  publi^ed  editions 
afibrds ;  by  preserving  in  many  cases  onlj  the 
roost  pungent  parts  of  certain  caricatures ;  hy 
rejecting  a  mass  of  subjects  which,  from  Um 
circumstances  of  their  merely  local  allusions, 
or  ephemeral  nature,  are  now  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader ;  and,  more  especially,  by 
suppressing  those  subjects  which,  from  their 
vulgarity,  have  injuriously  reflected  their 
coarseness  upon  the  choicer  examples  of  gra- 
phic humour  by  which  they  are  accompanied.^ 

The  advantages  of  a  popular  and  purified 
edition  with  a  full  commentary  were  obrioos 
enough  without  this  preliminary  deprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Bohn's  splendid  folios,  and  OiU- 
ray is  no  more  guilty  of  vulgarity  in  his 
coarse  sketches  than  Swift  in  describings 
Brobdingnagian  maid  of  honour  or.Fielifiif 
when  he  makes  Squire  Western  speak  in 
character.  Swift  and  Fielding  are  neT« 
vulgar,  although  sometimes  inexcusably 
coarse.     The  Introduction  proceeds  : 

*'  This  selection,  gathered  from  the  best  public 
and  private  sources,  is  issued  in  combination 
with  a  summary  of  the  events  illustrated  by 
the  caricatures,  and  particulars  regarding  the 
personages  depicted  in  them.  In  many  cases 
the  pen  will  describe  the  invention  of  the 
satinst,  where,  from  the  secondary  importance 
of  the  cartoon,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  omit 
the  original  et<^ng.  This  compound  of  {hc- 
torial  satire  and  illustrative  narrative  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  appreciation  of  the  more  in- 
timate history  of  England's  grandest  epoch ;  it 
elucidates  Gillray,  it  places  the  consideratiop 
of  past  times  in  an  entertaining  form,  and  it 
may  be  esteemed  a  useful  guide  to  the  works 
which  preserve  the  cartoons  in  their  original 
dimensions.' 

High  as  the  expectations  excited  by  this  de- 
scription may  be,  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. With  rare  exception  no  source  of 
information  has  been  n^lected  by  the  edi- 
tor, and  the  most  inquisitive  or  exacting  read- 
er will  find  ready  gathered  to  his  hand, 
without  the  trouble  of  reference,  almost 
every  scrap  of  narrative,  anecdote,  gossip, 
scandal,  or  epigram  in  poetry  or  prose  that 
he  can  possibly  require  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  caricatures.  His  only  subject  of  re- 
gret will  be  that  Mr.   Wright*s  accuracy 
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is  not  qaite  on  a  pur  with  his  industry. 
Sach  materials  as  have  been  preserved  for 
the  private  or  domestic  biography  of  the  ar- 
tist are  also  given  in  the  Introduction. 

Jaraes  Gillray,  the  caricaturist,  was  the 
son  of  one  James  Gilbay,  who,  serving  as  a 
private  soldier  under  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land in  Flanders  and  losing  an  arm  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  became  first  an  inmate  and  then  an 
ont-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital  He  is 
thos  mentioned  in  a  collection  of  MSS.,  to 
which  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  re- 
fer: 

*  Memorandum, — ^Thursday,  February  28, 
1764. — Mr.  James  Gillray  resigned  his  place  of 
Light-horsman  in  Chelsea  College,  and  went 
upon  the  ninepence  a-day  list :  he  having  ex- 
diangod  with  Wm.  Grant'  * 

The  same  collection  contains  a  letter  from 
his  brother  Thomas,  dated  January  23, 
1779,  regretting  *  to  hear  that  he  is  losing 
strength,  and  wishing  to  know  if  you  have 
any  apetite  for  your  vittels,  and  what  vittels 
agreth  best  with  you.'  He  survived,  how- 
ef«r,  till  1799,  and  during  the  last  twenty- 
firo  years  tilled  the  oflSce  of  sexton  to 
ihb  Moravian  burial-ground  of  Chelsea. 
Thus  circumstanced,  the  father  must  have 
exercised  no  small  amount  of  prudence  and 
self-denial  to  give  the  son  (bom  in  1767J  a 
fair  start  in  the  career  for  which  he  exhibit- 
ed a  predilection  from  childhood.  He  was 
placed  with  a  letter-engraver,  under  whom 
he  worked  hard  till  he  had  mastered  the 
mechanical  details,  and  acquired  some  facili- 
ty of  execution,  then  grew  disgusted  with 
the  monotony  of  his  life,  sought  relief  in 
dissipation,  and  joined  a  company  of  strolling 
players;  thereby  (if  we  are  to  adopt  the 
somewhat  fanciful  suggestion  of  a  biogra- 
pher) treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Callot, 
and  'following  the  enchantment  which 
honnd  Salvator  Rosa  a  captive  to  the  ragged 
^lendour,  ^the  daring  expeditions,  and  the 
gjoomy  caravans  of  the  Roman  banditti.' 
lie  date  and  duration  of  this  escapade  are 
feft  m  doubt ;  nor  does  it  appear  when  or 
how  Gillray  contrived  to  gain  admission  to 
the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student.  But 
there  he  was  at  the  proper  age,  and  there  he 
completed  a  course  of  study  which  made 
him  an  engraver  of  no  ordinary  merit.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Barto- 
lozzi,  and  conjectured  that  he  was  taught  by 
Ryland.     Hogarth,  the  greatest  painter  of 

•  *  From  a  manoscript  volume  in  the  British 
Moseom,  co|itaiiiing  letters  addressed  to  Gillray, 
and  papers  relating  to  him.  It  somewhat  unac- 
countably escaped  the  researches  of  Mr.  Wright, 
aJid  wag  (we  believe)  first  brought  to  public  no- 
tice by  a  correspondent  (Mr.  J.  J.  Cartwright)  of 
the '  Academy/  February  28, 1874. 


morals  and  manners  that  ever  lived,  was  the 
idol  and  constant  study  of  his  youth.  An 
etching — a  political  parody  of  1769 — is  at- 
tributed to  him  when  he  was  under  twelve, 
so  that,  dating  from  this  early  age,  he  may 
have  derived  the  means  of  subsistence  from 
the  print-sellers.  Mr.  J.  Landseer,  who 
came  forward  as  his  defender  and  apologist 
in  1831,  suggests  that  *  mention  should  be 
made  of  Gillray 's  durance  in  Wilkinson's 
garret,  from  thence  when  he  descended  and 
took  up  the  trade  of  caricaturing,  he  inscrib- 
ed under  one  of  his  last  serious  engravings — 
"Fool  that  I  was  to  cobble  thus  my  shoe  !" ' 

The  aspect  of  the  times  and  our  national 
habits  were  then  highly  favourable  to  this 
so-called  trade.  The  war  of  parties  was 
fierce,  and  the  coarsest  personality  was 
deemed  a  legitimate  weapon.  The  King 
and  the  Royal  family  lived  much  in  public, 
and  the  higher  classes  were  distinguished  by 
their  dress  instead  of  being  confounded  by 
black  frocks  and  grey  trousers  with  the 
crowd.  The  military  and  naval  heroes  al- 
ways appeared  in  uniform  :  the  judicial  and 
episcopal  dignitaries  wore  their  professional 
costume :  the  very  wigs  and  hats  were  dis- 
tinctive :  stars  and  ribbons  flaunted  on  the 
front  benches  in  parliament ;  and  there  were 
few  notabilities  of  the  period  who  might  not 
have  been  pointed  out  and  recognised  by 
their  costume.  They  were  to  be  seen  daily 
in  places  of  fashionable  resort  or  using  the 
great  west-end  thoroughfares  (Bond  Street, 
Piccadilly,  St.  James's  Street,  Pall  Mall)  as 
a  promenade  in  which  they  could  lounge 
about  and  chat  with  their  acquaintance  ;  so 
that  an  artist  on  the  look-out  for  subjects 
could  be  seldom  at  a  loss,  and  the  same  state 
of  things  which  aided  him  in  their  selection 
and  treatment  largely  contributed  to  their 
success.  Hits  which  would  have  been  lost 
or  wasted  on  the  general  public,  told  at  once 
on  the  more  limited  circle  ;  and  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  display  of  one  of  his  happier 
efforts  in  the  shop-window  of  Bond  Street 
or  St  James's  Street,  the  news  would  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses, a  crowd  would  gather,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  victims  would  be  amongst  the 
first  to  secure  copies  or  be  drawn  by  a  spe- 
cies of  fascination  to  the  spot. 

He  resided  with  his  publisher.  Miss  (by 
courtesy,  Mrs.)  Humphrey ;  and  the  ties 
that  bound  them,  commercial  and  personal, 
were  only  dissolved  by  death.  This  respec- 
table maiden  lady,  her  maid-of -all-work, 
Betty,  and  the  artist,  lived  together  on  a 
perfect  footing  of  equality  ;  and  (it  is  hint- 
ed) '  only  that  she  managed  the  culinary 
and  marketing  department,  it  was  not  always 
to  be  determined  who  ruled  the  roast.'    A 
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clever  print  by  him,  entitled  'Twopenny 
Whist,'  January  11,  1*796,  represents  Betty 
playing  cards  with  her  mistress  and  two 
neighbours,  well  known  characters,  in  the 
drawing-room.  It  is  alleged  that  he  more 
than  once  contemplated  marriage  with  his 
patroness,  and  that,  she  being  nothing  loth, 
they  once  proceeded  to  St.  James's  Church 
to  be  made  one,  but  his  heart  failed  him 
when  the  decisive  moment  approached,  and 
drawing  back  at  the  very  entrance,  he  whis- 
pered, *  This  is  a  foolish  aftair,  methinks, 
Miss  Humphrey.  .  We  live  very  com- 
fortable together;  we  had  better  let  well 
alone.'  Then  turning  on  his  heel,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  quarters,  and  went  coolly 
to  work  on  his  copper.* 

From  his  room  over  the  shop,  he  must 
have  had  capital  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  effect  of  his  performances,  and  occasion- 
ally of  adding  a  touch  or  two  to  the  por- 
traits, or  of  dotting  down  the  outlines  of 
new.  The  story  goes,  that  the  morning  after 
the  appearance  of  an  annoying  sketch  of 
Burke,  he  and  Fox  walked  together  into  the 
shop,  and  found  the  mistress  behind  the 
counter.  *  At  the  sudden  appearance  of 
these  illustrious  visitors  she  found  herself 
not  exactly  on  a  bed  of  roses.  "  So,  Mrs. 
Humphrey,"  said  the  man  of  the  people, "  you 
have  got  yourself  into  a  scrape  at  last !  My 
friend  here,  Mr.  Burke,  is  going  to  trounce 
you'  all  with  a  vengeance."  "  I  hope  not, 
sir,"  said  the  affrighted  Mrs.  Humphrey. 
"  No,  no,  my  good  lady,"  said  Burke  with  a 
smile,  "  I  intend  no  such  thing.  Were  I  to 
prosecute  you,  it  would  be  the  making  of 
your  fortune ;  and  that  favour,  excuse  me, 
Mrs.  Humphrey,  you  do  not  entirely  merit 
at  my  hands." ' 

Holland's  shop  in  Oxford  Street  is  the 
scene  of  another  anecdote  of  a  distinguished 
sufferer,  abridged  by  Mr.  Wright  from  An- 
gelo's  *  Reminiscences.'  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, of  Beefsteak  Club  celebrity,  enters  the 
shop  with  the  inquiry,  * "  Well,  Holland, 
have  you  anything  new  ?"  Unluckily  there 
was  something  new,  fresh  from  the  press,  in 
which,  as  Holland's  evil  genius  contrived  it, 
his  Grace  happened  to  be  the  hero.  Diavo- 
lo  !  "  What  have  you  there  ?"  inquired  bis 
Grace,  and  with  a  civil  sort  of  force  retained 


*  The  publisher's  name  and  the  date  of  ap- 
pearance are  almost  invariably  inscribed  on  the 
original  caricatures;  and  we  find  among  the 
earlier  publishers  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Holland, 
Fores  (of  Piccadily),  Aikin,  &c.  Miss  Humphrey 
moved  from  New  Bond  Street  to  No.  37  St. 
James's  Street  in  the  spriD^  of  1797.  The  prem- 
ises occupied  by  her  in  St.  James's  Street  are  now 
divided:  part  being  occanied  by  Mr.  Banting, 
and  the  rest  constituting  No.  26. 


one  of  them,  not  at  all  suspecting  that  it 
was  "  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk  being 
Drummed  out  of  his  Regiment!"    It  was 
just  subsequent  to  the  period  when  King 
George  IIL  struck  his  and  some  other  iUna- 
trious  names  out  of  the  list  of  the  Privy 
Council.     The  Duke   looked  at  the  libel, 
then  at  the  shopkeeper,  who  stood  aghast, 
while  his  Grace  rolled  up  the  print,  pat  it  in 
his  pocket,  opened  the  door,  and  turned  his 
back  on  his  old  proteg&  for  ever.    It  is  plain 
that  his  Grace  did  not  exactly  relish  the 
joke,  but,  as  old  Carr  the  shopman  dryly 
observed,  "  If  he  did  not  like  itj  why  did  he 
not  leave  it  .^" ' 

*  Mr.  Fox,'  according  to  Angelo,  *  met  the 
afiair  with  a  bolder  front ;  for,  hearing  that 
the  said  political  print  was  exhibited  in  the 
window  of  the  old  caricature  shop  in  St 
James's  Street,  he  bent  his  way  thither,  and, 
opening  the  door,  good  humouredly  addres- 
sed Mrs.  Humphrey  with :  "  Well,  my  good 
lady,  I  perceive  you  h^ve  something  new  in 
your  window ;"  and,  pointing  to  the  very 
print,  paid  his  eighteen-pence  for  it,  recei?- 
ed  his  change  out  of  half-a-crown,  rolled  it 
carefully  up,  and,  putting  it  in  his  pocket 
also,  smiled  "  a  good  morning  to  you,"  and 
gently  shut  the  shop-door  on  his  departora. 
Old  mother  Humphrey,  albeit  not  muck 
given  to  the  melting  mood,  overcome  with 
the  gentle  manner  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  tear  gfis- 
tening  in  her  eye,  observed  to  Betty,  as  the 
great  statesman  passed  the  window  up  St. 
James's  Street,  "  Ah,  Betty,  there  goes  the 
pattern  of  all  gentlemen." 

On  the  same  authority  we  learn  that 
when  Fox's  portrait  by  Reynolds  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  King  ob- 
served to  a  noble  lord :  *  Yes,  yes ;  very  like, 
very  like.  Sir  Joshua's  picture  is  finely 
painted — a  fine  specimen  of  art ;  but  GiUray 
is  the  better  limner.  Nobody  hits  ofl  Mr. 
Fox  like  him.  Gillray  is  the  man — ^for  the 
man  of  the  people.  Hey  I  my  Lord,  hey ! 
Like  as  my  profile  on  a  Tower  halfpenny. 
Hey !  '* 

It  was  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  cari- 
catures that  an  old  German  general  exclaim- 
ed, *  Ah  !  I  dell  you  vot,  England  is  altoge- 
der  von  libel.'  Strange  to  say,  they  were 
the  only  description  of  libel  that  then  en- 
joyed complete  impunity  ;  although,  by  dint 
of  labels,  mottoes,  and  explanatory  quo- 
tations, they  combined  verbal  with  pictorial 
defamation : — 

*  Beminiseenees  of  Henry  Angelo.  With  Me- 
moirs of  his  late  Father  and  Friends.  Vol.  L  p. 
863.  A  great  deal  of  curious  information  toncn- 
ing  the  caricaturists,  amateur  and  professional, 
of  the  last  century,  is  comprised  in  these  '  Rem- 
iniscences.' 
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*  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quftin  quse  sunt  oculis  subjecta  ndelibus.' 

Nor  could  their  limited  or  local  range  have 
mach  affected  their  comparative  importance 
at  a  time  when  all  political  influence  center- 
ed in  the  metropolis,  and  all  pubUc  opinion 
emanated  from  it.  The  small  number  of 
persons,  in  town  or  country,  who  took  a 
strong  interest  in  party  warfare  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the 
*  Public  Advertiser,' .when  the  Junius  Let- 
ters were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity, 
fell  considerably  short  of  three  thousand ; 
so  that  the  caricature  might  easily  command 
as  large  a  public  as  the  newspaper. 

George  Stanley,  the  biographer  from 
whom  almost  all  the  authentic  details  of 
Gillray's  early  life  and  artistic  education  are 
derived,  remarks  that  his  earlier  works  are 
more  carefully  than  OT>iritedIy  executed,  and 
look  like  the  productions  of  a  mere  engrav- 
er. '  His  improvement  was  rapid  and  extra- 
ordinary, and  he  soon  obtained  a  marvellous 
freedom  both  of  design  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  etching-needle.  It  is  believed 
that  he  frequently  etched  his  ideas  at  once 
upon  the  copper,  without  any  previous  draw- 
ing, his  only  guides  being  sketches  of  the 
distinguished  characters  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce on  small  pieces  of  card,  which  he  always 
carried  about  with  him.'* 

These  pieces  of  card,  a  few  of  which  have 
been  preserved,  are  of  the  size  of  ordinary 
playing  cards,  and  are  pencilled  ot  both 
sides  with  clear  slight  outlines  of  the  faces 
aod  figures  he  required  as  subjects  or  casual- 
ly encountered  on  the  look-out  Some 
rough  drafts  of  his  engravings  have  also 
been  discovered,  proving  that,  occasionally 
at  least,  there  was  an  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween the  card  and  the  copper.  Plain  and 
coloured  copies  of  the  same  engraving  were 
generally  published  at  the  same  time.  The 
colouring,  which  immeasurably  enhances  the 
eflfect  of  most,  was  done  by  hand  after  a 
specimen  copy  coloured  by  himself.  It  is 
no  reflection  on  his  originality  that  he  rea- 
dily availed  himself  of  suggestions  and 
hints.  In  fact,  no  popular  cancaturist  could 
keep  going  for  a  series  of  years  without  ad- 
ventitious aid ;  and  when  he  had  become  fa- 
mous, communications,  mostly  anonymous, 
poured  in  upon  him,  withproposals  of  scenes, 
personages,  incidents,  and  situations,  to  be 
.  worked  up.  The  manuscript  volume  in  the 
British  Museum  contains  several  letters  with 
hints  and  suggestions  from  personages  of 
note.    The  foUowing  is  in   Mr.   Canning's 

*  Bryan's  <  DictiiHiaTT  of  the  Painters.'    Stan- 
ley's EdiUon.    Art.  GiUray. 


handwriting,  and  franked  by  him,  but  un- 
signed : — 

*  Sunday,  April  S8. 
'  It  is  particularly  wished  that  the  Print  of 
Mr.  Sheridan^  No,  5  of  the  French  HabiU^ 
whi<;h  Mr.  Gillray  was  so  good  as  to  send  for 
inspection  to-day,  may  not  be  published.  If 
Mr.  G.  can  call  to-morrow,  the  reason  will  be 
explained  to  him.' 

Another  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

*  *^  Qui  color  albus  erat,  nunc  est  contrarius 

albo." 

*  November  29, 1808. 

*  My  dear  Fellow, — You  have  done  me  the 
honor  sometimes  to  illustrate  m^  ideas,  and  I 
am  tempted  to  see  them  in  the  vivid  pourtray- 
ing  of  your  pencil  once  again.  As  a  hint  that 
may  be  extended  by  your  powers  into  some- 
thing lauffhable — suppose  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
8heridan  m  being  so  palpably  detected  in  the 
dressing  his  friend  Charles  Fox  in  the  borrow'd 
plumes  of  the  Chertsey  Volunteers.  I  would 
nave  the  scene  a  dressing-room,  Sheridan  acting 
as  valet,  and  Fox  in  the  act  of  thrusting  his 
arms  tlurough  the  sleeves  of  the  jacket  Fox's 
head  should  be  averted  from  the  door  (and 
drest  in  some  cajoling  smiles),  thro*  which  a 
boy  should  be  entering  with  the  packet  of  re- 
sofutionB  of  the  Chertsey  Volunteers,  whidi 
Sheridan  should  (not  ?)  in  his  confusion  appear 
at  once  to  understand.  "  Do  you  take  me  ?" — 
Yours, 

*  G.  G.  S.' 

*The  date  of  the  above,'  remarks  Mr. 
Cartwright^  *  has  evidently  been  filled  in 
afterwards  by  a  different  person ;  but  if 
Canning  were  accused  of  inditing  the  letter 
itself,  I  think  no  expert  in  handwriting 
could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence.' Yet  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Can- 
ning would  adopt  initials  not  his  own. 

C>rd  Bateman  writes,  November  8, 
1798:— 

*  Dbab  Mr.  Gillrat, 

*  I  take  for  granted  vou  are  very  busy  at 
this  time.  You  have  fine  subjects  to  work 
upon.  The  Opposition  are  as  low  as  we  can 
wish  them.  You  have  been  of  infinite  service 
in  lowering  them,  and  making  them  ridiculous. 
Sheridan,  I  find,  has  now  declaredly  left  them. 
Tho'  he  is  certainly  very  able  and  clever,  yet 
his  character  is  too  well  known  for  Mr.  Pitt  to 
give  much  to  be  silent  He  may,  if  He  is 
Rogue  enough,  be  of  use  in  disclosing  all  their 
wid^ed  Schemes,^  &c. 

Writing  October  8,  1'798,  Lord  Bateman 
hopes — 

*  you  received  the  hare  and  brace  of  partridges, 
&.C  I  think  you  could  make  a  good  print  of 
the  Bay  of  Alexandria  and  the  Line  of  Battle 
with  the  Heads  of  the  Opposition  r6und  as  a 
frame  bemoaning  the  victory.  Pray  have  some- 
thing with  the  £&y  and  Lines  of  Battle,  I  know 
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man;  of  the  Opposition  are  sorry  for  this 
TicUMj.  With  what  triumph  Mr.  Pitt  wiU 
open  the  Sessions.  He  is  a  luckj  man.  You 
cannot  be  too  marked  on  this  victory ;  we 
want  nothing  but  Lord  Bridport  to  do  some- 
thing to  be  complete.  It  is  in  your  hands  to 
lower  the  Opposition  ;  nothing  mortifles  them 
BO  much  as  being  ridiculed  and  exposed  in 
every  window.  .  .  .  Pray  be  an  severe  as 
you  can  within  the  laws,  nothing  is  too  bad  for 
such  a  sett  of  villians  (n«)  who  can  rejoice  in 
the  danger  and  ruin  of  their  country.' 

In  the  postscript  is  added, — 

'  We  shall  be  verr  glad  to  see  you  here,  and 
in  the  meantime  snaTl  be  very  glad  to  hear 
Buonoparte  {sic)  and  fais  army  are  destroyed.' 

Two  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
Gillray  hud  published  Exlirpatum  of  the 
Ploffuei  of  -Egypt — Destraction  of  Sevotu- 
lionari/  Orocodtlts  :  in  which  Nelson,  with  a 
club,  marked  '  British  Oak,'  is  destroying 
crocodiles — not  a  successful  performance. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  on  Lord 
Bateman's  su^;eation.  Most  of  the  plates 
exclusively  designed  by  him  are  inscribed 
J:  GillraginvK  et  fecit.  Others,  J^.  QiU- 
ray feeit,  A  few  portraits  :  J".  Oillray  fee^. 
ad  viv.  (after  life).  He  was  scrupulous  in 
giving  others  their  due,  and  frequently  as- 
signs the  whole  credit  of  the  design  to  the 
person  who  su^ested  the  sabject.  Thus,  in 
the  comers  of  four  printa  entitled  Conae- 
quencei  of  French  Inuation  is  engraved  Sir 
John  Dairymple  tnv'. — '  Among  the  better 
examples  of  these  su^^stive  sketches  are  a 
few  drawings  which  bear  evidence  of  being 
early  efforts  of  Rowlandson'a  pencil.  Gill- 
ray  also  executed  the  best  designs  of  Bun- 
bury  for  that  talented  amateur:  lending  all 
he  valued  of  his  own  Vnonledge  and  power 
of  expression  to  the  humorous  conceptions 
of  his  friend.' 

It  happened  oddly  enough  that  the  two 
earliest  of  Gillray's  larger  works  were  direct- 
ed, one  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
oth^r  nfminHi,  the  English  Episcopacy  ;  yet  he 
e  popular  feeling  or  prejudice 
tt  before  Meat,  or  a  Peep  at 
was  suggested  by  the  visit 
e  King  and  Queen  honoured 
Thorndon  Park  on  their  way 
review  on  Warloy  Common 
Lordship  was  the  flrst  Roman 
who  had  been  so  honoured 
Qoveriao  succession,  and  the 
eparotions  gave  additional  no- 
exceptionat  event.  Sixty  np- 
e  at  work  for  a  month,  and  a 
ch  cost  two  thousand  guineas, 
but  their  Majoslic«  brought 
ivelling  bed  with   them,  and 
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slept  in  it.*  Taken  in  connection  with  s 
proposed  ineaaore  for  the  relief  of  Roman  ■ 
Catholics,  tlic  royal  visit  caused  grave  mn- 
brage  to  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  Soc- 
cession,  to  whom  Gillray's  cartoon  was  ad- 
dressed, representing  the  King  and  Qa»D 
seated  at  Lord  Petre's  dinner-table  under  a 
canopy  bearing  the  royal  arms,  with  their 
hands  folded,  whilst  a  sorry-looking  monk, 
with  a  crucifix,  is  invoking  a  blessing  on  tlie 
meal.  Lady  Petre,  Lady  Effingham,  and 
Lord  Aroherst,  are  among  the  guests,  all 
broadly  caricatured. 

Although  Gillray  did  not  hesitate  to  swell 
the  rising  No  Popery  cry,  he  did  his  best 
to  check  it  when  the  Gordon  Wots  were 
among  its  fruits.  On  June  9,  1780,  ap- 
peared No  Popery,  or  a  Newgate  Reformtr, 
a  single  figure  sufficiently  described  by  Uie 
inscription : — 

'  Tho'  he  says  he's  a  Protestant,  look  at  Uie 
The  fkce  and  the  bludgeon  will  give  jou  a 

Rel^ion  I  he  cries,  in  hopes  to  deceive 
While  his  practice  is  only  to  hum  and  to 

In  September,  1779,  the  warlike  zeal  &- 
played  by  sundry  dignitaries  of  the  ChoKi 
against  Sp^n  and  our  American  Colonia 
provoked  The  Church  Militant.  A  po* 
Archbbhop,  mounted  on  a  prancing  steed,  ii 
full  canonicals,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  is  leading  his  clerical  warriors  to  bal- 
tle,  with  the  cry  of  Bella,  JTorrida  Sella ! 
A  banner  floating  from  acrozieria  inscribed, 
'  To  arms,  oh  Israel ! '  They  are  chaotiog, 
with  variations,  the  National  Anthem,  be- 


'  Give  us  good  beef  in  store,'  is  put  into  tbe 
mouth  of  one  burly  champion,  whilst  othera 
are  made  to  sing : 

'When  that's  gone.  Bend  us  more, 

And  the  key  of  the  cellar  door, 

That  we  may  drink ! ' 

Comwallis,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Markham,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Bntler, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  were  easily  identified 
amongst  the  band. 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  earlier 
works  of  Gillray  that  he  had  not  yet  chosen 
his  party,  and  had  no  objection  to  favonr 
either  side  alternately,  or  even  both  sides 


*  The  state-bed.  with  tts  appartenaneee,  prr- 
pued  for  Jamea  I.  at  Bardwick  Hall,  still  sbomi 
to  viidtnrs,  is  timditloaall;  said  to  have  ea«t 
seven  thoDMnd  gnineaa.    The  cnrtains  an  dotb 
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at  once.  In  Argus  (May  1 5,'  1780),  the  Op- 
position view  of  the  situation  is  thus  vivid- 
ly conveyed: — King  George  is  helplessly 
asleep;  the  Scotch  party  have  already  se- 
cured the  sceptre  of  power,  and  are  cau- 
tioasly  removing  the  crown  from  the  slum- 
berer's  head.  Behind  the  hedge  which 
forms  the  background,  a  Dutchman  feeds 
npon  honey,  during  the  absence  of  the  bees 
fram  their  hives.  In  one  comer  Britannia 
sits  weeping,  and  her  lion  reposes  in  chains 
close  to  a  map  of  Great  Britain,  from  which 
America  is  torn. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  June  4,  1780, 
we  have  John  Bull  Triumphant,  The 
English  Bull  has  tossed  the  Spanish  Don, 
whose  dollars  are  dropping  from  his  pocket, 
high  into  the  air,  whilst  members  of  the 
Administration  (Lord  North  and  Co.)  are 
trying  to  restrain  the  animal-  by  hanging  to 
his  tail,  and  a  Dutchman,  seated  on  a  tub 
of  Hollands,  looks  on  with  a  grin : — 

'The  buU,  see,  enraged,  has  the  Spaniard  en- 
gaged. 
And  giv'n  him  a  terrible  toss  ; 
As  he  mounts  up  on  high,  the  dollars  see  fly. 
To  make  the  bold  Briton  rejoice. 

*The  Yankee  and  Monsieur  at  this  look  quite 
queer. 
For  they  see  that  his  strength  will  prevail: 
If  they'd  give  him  his  way,  and  not  with  foul 
play 
Still  lug  the  beast  by  the  tail.' 

When  the  popular  gale  has  ceased  veering 
and  decidedly  set  in,  the  caricaturist  has  no 
option  but  to  sail  with  it,  and  when  Lord 
North's  Ministry  (terminated  by  his  resig- 
nation on  March  20,  1782)  was  tottering  to 
its  fall,  appeared  Ghit/  Faux :- — *  The  King 
is  asleep,  his  hands  are  tied,  and  his  throne 
is  undermined,  while  the  regalia  and  insig- 
nia of  royal  authority  are  packed  up  for  re- 
nwval.      A   donkey  supporting  the  crown 
bttrlcsques  the  royal  escutcheon.     The  in- 
tngfdhg  leaders  of  the  Opposition  appear 
beneath  the  picture  of  Catiline.     Fox  enters 
stealthily,  with  a  dark  lantern  ;  on  his  right 
is  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  canying  fagots ; 
behind  him  is  the  leering  face  of  Wilkes ; 
Lord  Shelbume  carries  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der; Keppel's   dark   brows  peer  over    his 
shoulder;  and  Burke,   with  his  inevitable 
horn  spectacles,  has  come  to  assist     The 
cloaked  figure  next  to  Shelbume  is  believed 
to  represent  Dunning,  who,  in  the  April  of 
1*780,  had  carried  the  famous  resolution 
•gainst  the    overgrown    influence    of  the 
Crown/ 

This  is  the  description  given  in  the  let- 
terpress by  Mr.  Wright ;  and  he  further  re- 
vatk&  of  this  caricature  that  *  it  appears  to 


be  Gillray's  first  political  work  of  any  signi- 
ficance, and  in  it  the  young  artist  has  made 
some  exertions  to  preserve  tolerable  like- 
nesses of  his  dramatis  personce.  In  earlier 
political  skits  the  portraits  are  merely  con- 
ventional types  borrowed  or  stolen  from 
one  caricaturist  by  another.  George  III. 
appears  here  in  the  kingly  presentment 
which  Gillray's  works  were  destined  to  stamp 
as  the  familiar  image  of  the  Sovereign.'  If 
we  may  trust  our  eyes,  George  III,  does  not 
appear  at  all,  certainly  not  in  the  kingly 
presentment.  The  obese  figure  asleep  in  the 
chair,  with  the  head  of  a  donkey  surmount- 
ed by  a  nightcap,  is  obviously  intended  for 
Lord  North,  famous  for  sleepiness  and  obe- 
sity, against  whom  the  intrigue  was  directed. 

Mere  likenesses  go  for  little  in  comic  or 
satirical  representation;  the  drawing  must 
be  typical  of  the  individual  as  well  as  fami- 
liar to  the  general  mind;  and  the  popular 
eftect  will  not  be  complete  without;^the  ap- 
propriate expression  and  the  accessories, 
such  as  Sheridan's  brandy-bottle  or  Charles 
James  Fox's  dice-box.  Here  it  was  that 
Gillray  shone,  and  in  his  next  cartoon,  repre- 
senting the  breaking-up  of  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration and  the  formation  of  Lord 
Rockingham's,  each  of  the  leading  actors 
is  inimitably  hit  oflf.  Banco  to  the  Knave^ 
April  12,  1728.  Lord  North,  who  holds  the 
bank,  exclaiming  'All  is  over!'  is  evi- 
dently a  heavy  loser  to  most  of  the  players 
seated  round  the  table,  several  of  whom 
have  winning  cards  before  them.  Fox  is 
saying,  '  Gentleman,  the  bank  is  mine,  and 
I  will  open  every  night  at  the  same  hour.' 
On  a  chair,  lettered  John  Shuffler,  Esq.,  sits 
a  wigged  fi^re,  exclaiming,  ^  Alas  1  what  a 
deal!  This  is  Lord  Thurlow,  who  man- 
aged to  retain  his  place.  Sir  Grey  Cooper, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lord  North, 
saySj :  *  I  want  a  new  master,'  and  his  chair 
is  lettered  *  Sir  Grey  Parole ; '  it  being  his 
official  duty  to  wake  his  chief  at  the  proper 
time  for  taking  part  in  the  debate,  and  give 
him  the  word  or  parole.  Once,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  speech  from  Colonel  Barr6  dealing 
largely  in  naval  history,  Lord  North  desired 
Sir  Grey  not  to  wake  him  till  the  orator 
was  approaching  modern  times.  On  being 
f  oused,  he  asked,  *  Where  are  we  ? '  *At  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  my  Lord.'  *0h,  my 
dear  friend,  you  have  woke  me  a  century 
too  soon.'  Paroli  is  a  technical  term  at 
Faro, 

The  national  dislike  and  distrust  of  the 
leading  public  men  during  the  first  month 
of  the  second  Rockingham  Administration 
(which  lasted  little  more  than  three  months) 
were  pointedly  expressed  in  Britannia* s  As- 
sassination, or  The  JRepublican  Amusement 
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Britaunia  is  a  draped  figure  just  decapitated ; 
Lord  North  is  carrying  away  her  shield. 
Fox,  as  a  fox,  is  fastening  on  her  with  his 
teeth,  Wilkes  assails  her  with  a  libel  ; 
Lord  Sydney  hurls  *  Sydney  on  Govern- 
ment '  at  the  bust ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
is  about  to  deal  a  finishing  stroke  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  musket,  crying,  *  Leave  not  a 
wreck  behind;'  Admiral  Eeppel  is  lower- 
ing his  flag  with  *  He  that  fights  and  runs 
away,'  <fcc ;  the  Chancellor  and  another  legal 
dignitary  are  hauling  down  the  entire  statue 
with  ropes ;  Spain  is  making  ofi  with  a  leg ; 
while  the  conventional  figure  of  America  (an 
Indian  with  a  cap  of  feathers),  running  away 
with  the  head,  arms,  and  laurels,  is  insult- 
ingly reproached  by  France  for  appropriat- 
ing an  unfair  division  of  the  spoil 

Rodney,  an  adherent  of  Lord  North,  had 
been  formally  superseded  by  the  new  Admi- 
ralty, and  Pigot,  a  Liberal,  was  actually  on 
his  way  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies,  when  (May  18th)  the  news 
arrrived  of  the  decisive  victory  of  the  12th 
April  over  the  French  fleet  oft  Guadeloupe, 
and  the  entire  condition  of  aftairs  was  sud- 
denly reversed.  The  masses  have  no  crite- 
rion but  results.  So  long  as  the  intoxica- 
tion of  triumph  lasted,  Rodney  was  exalted 
to  the  skies,  whilst  Pigot  and  his  friends 
were  unfairly  and  ungenerously  run  down. 
To  meet  the  demand,  Gilli-ay  produced  four 
cartoons  in  his  best  manner  within  six 
weeks:  May  31,  1782,  Rodney  Invested^  or 
Admiral  Pig  on  a  Cruise.  Rodney,  on  a 
rock,  restores  her  spear  to  Britannia,  who  is 
seated  on  the  globe  and  grasping  the  laurels 
of  Victory,  whilst  Neptune,  risen  from  the 
deep,  profters  his  trident  to  the  Admiral : 
*  Accept,  my  son,  the  empire  of  the  main ! ' 
The  British  lion  is  tearing  the  French  flag 
at  Rodney's  feet  In  the  background  Ad- 
miral Pigot,  with  the  head  of  a  pig,  is 
cruising  in  a  boat  made  of  pla3dng  cards  :  a 
knave  of  hearts  forms  the  mainsail,  and  dice 
are  painted  on  the  ensign,  Fox,  who  appears 
in  the  distance,  holding  an  I  O  U  for  17,- 
000/L,  asks,  *  Does  the  Devonshire  member 
want  reasons  ?  17,000/.  contains  cogent 
ones  1 '  The  Devonshire  member  was  Roile, 
afterwards  Lord  Rolle,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  awkward  questions  to  the 
Whig  leaders. 

June  13, 1782,  St  George  and  the  Dragon. 
— Rodney,  with  uplifted  sword  in  the  act 
to  strike,  grasps  the  prostrate  dragon  by 
the  throat  with  his  left  hand,  whilst  the 
monster  is  disgorging  frogs.  Fox,  running 
up  with  a  baron's  coronet  in  his  hand,  ex- 
claims, *  Hold,  my  dear  Rodney,  you  have 
done  enough,  I  will  make  a  lord  of  you, 
and  you  shall  have  the  happiness  of  never 


being  heard  of  again.'  This  shows  how 
accurately  the  caricaturist,  or  the  pubEc 
voice  which  he  interpreted,  could  appreriate 
motives  and  anticipate  events.  A^  soon  is 
Rodney  had  received  the  rewards  which 
could  not  be  decently  withheld,  he  was 
practically  shelved,  the  command  of  the 
fleet  being  given  to  Lord  Howe. 

Another  set  of  caricatures  throwing  strong 
light  on  the  political  vicissitudes  of  this 
eventful  year,  were  those  in  which  Lord 
Shelbume  is  prominently  introduced.  His 
character  for  dissimulation  is  well  known. 
When  Gainsborough  painted  his  portrait, 
his  lordship  complained  that  it  was  not  like. 
The  punter  said  he  did  not  approve  it 
either,  and  would  try  again.  Failing  a 
second  time,  he  flung  down  his  brush  say- 
ing, '  D it,  I  never  could  see  throngfa 

varnish,  and  there's  an  end.'  Gillray  saw 
through  the  varnish  and  stripped  it  ofi.  On 
Lord  Shelbume's  being  named  Premier  in 
succession  to  Lord  Rockingham  (July  1782), 
Fox,  refusing  to  act  under  him,  resigned, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  Burke, 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  others.  They 
expected  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
General  Conway  would  retire  too,  and  that 
the  Administration  would  be  broken  npt 
Their  disappointment,  and  the  exultation  ii 
the  Shelbume  party,  form  the  subject  of 
the  cartoon,  *  Reynard.''  The  fox  is  hang- 
ing on  a  gibbet,  inscribed'^^ic  transit  glom 
mundi.  The  new  Ministry,  some  with  rat's 
heads,  are  dancing  round  him  in  a  ring. 
Lord  Shelbume  is  capering  at  their  head 
with  a  Janus-face. 

In  the  preceding  debate  Burke  had  com- 
pared General  Conway  to  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  who  mistook  a  wolf  for  her  grand- 
mother. So  he  is  represented  led  by  the 
nose  blindfolded,  saying,  *  What !  I'm  Poli- 
tical Innocence — ^tb  be  sure  !  I'm  the  Uet 
to  observe  what's  obvious  to  all  the  world, 
am  I  I '  The  Duke  of  Grafton  says,  with  a 
leer : — 

^  All  my  prayers  are  not  in  vain, 
For  I  shall  have  my  place  again.* 

In  Gloria  Mundi^  or  the  Devil  address- 
ing the  Sun,  Fox,  standing  on  an  E.  O.  table, 
in  the  guise  of  Satan,  is  addressing  Shel- 
bume, whose  head,  encircled  with  rays,  repre- 
sents the  rising  sun.  In  Crunks  of  Comfort^ 
the  Evil  One,  whose  attire  in  the  coloured 
plate  is  the  Quaker  dress,  is  supplying  Fox 
and  Burke  with  the  means  or  materials  of 
employment.  Fox  holds  oat  his  huid  for 
the  dice-box,  and  Burke  his  hat  for  a  flagel- 
lum  and  rosary.  Henceforth  (Augnst, 
1782)  Burke  is  uniformly  represented  as  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise. 
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GiUray  was  a  gennine  patriot,  and  is 
never  more  at  home  than  in  typifying  the 
John  Bull  feeling  of  confidence  and  pride. 
Daring  the  memorable  siege  of  Gibraltar  in 
1782-1783,  prior  to  the  failure  of  the  grand 
attack  by  the  combined  fleets  and  floating 
batteries,  he  produced  The  Castle  in  the 
Moon :  A  Nev3  Adventure  not  mentioned  by 
Cervantes,  The  rock  and  fortress  are  de- 
picted in  the  moon.  Don  Quixote,  the  lean- 
est of  knights  on  the  leanest  of  steeds,  stands 
for  Spain,  whilst  a  corpulent  Dutchman,  on 
a  hungry  jackass  with  empty  saddle-bags, 
acts  Sancho.  Don  Quixote  says,  *  Sancho, 
well  sit  down  before  the  castle,  and  starve 
thein  out'  *  Starve  them  out  !  '  replies 
Sancho :  *  oh,  Lord !  we're  like  to  be  starved 
out  ourselves  first.'  France  as  a  gaily-dress- 
ed monkey  on  the  head  of  Roziuante,  lunges 
with  a  toy  rapier  at  the  castle  in  the  moon : 
*  Sa,  sa  !  Ah,  ha !  Dere,  I  was  have  dem, 
and  dere  !  Ha,  ah  !  '  If,  as  has  been 
plausibly  contended,  the  once  popular  be- 
lief that  one  Englishman  could  beat  three 
Frachmen,  contributed  to  our  beating  them 
in  peal  earnest,  Gillray  must  have  done  good 
serrice  by  uniformly  embodying  and  foster- 
ing our  national  contempt  for  our  adversa- 
ries. 

Jove  in  his  Chair ,  September  11,  1782, 
is  principally  remarkable  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  William  Pitt,  in  a  caricature.  He 
is  represented  as  a  lacquey  behind  the  car 
driven  by  Lord  Shelbume,  with  two  rolls 
inscribed  *  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer' 
and  *  Ways  and  Means'  under  his  arm,  and 
in  his  hand  a  board  containing  the  alphabet, 
to  indicate  his  youth. 

Gillray's  choice  and  treatment  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  subjects  are  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  manners  and  society.     In  Octo- 
Wr,  1779,  he  produced  Liberty  of  the  Sub- 
;«*— a  press-gang  armed  with  swords  and 
codgels  leading  off  a  half-starved  tailor  de- 
spite tlie  resistance  of  his  wife,  who  clutches 
tfle  leader   by  the  hair  with  both   hands, 
nMchto  his  apparent  discomfort     In  De- 
cember, 1779,  Implements  for  Saddling  an 
Estate,    A  piece  of  still  life  addressed  to 
the  Jockey  Club,     The  piece  consists  of  a 
saddle  and  stirrups,  a  jockey-cap  and  whip, 
aod  a  prize   cup   and   cover.     The   back- 
ground is  an  escutcheon,  representing  two 
blacklegs,  the  ace  of  diamonds,  and  a  brace 
of  pistols.     In  January,  1782,  A  Meeting 
of  Umbrellas :  a  motley  group  of  persons  in 
different  walks  of   life  carrying  umbrellas. 
This  fixes  the  period  when  the  umbrella  was 
getting  into   ordinary  use.     The  invention 
w  of  indefinite  antiquity,  especially  in  the 
East ;  but  its  general  introduction  as  a  por- 
table article  was  long  resisted  on  the  score 
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of  affectation  and  singularity.  Jonas  Han- 
way,  the  traveller,  who  made  a  gallant  effort 
to  domesticate  it  in  London  about  1750, 
was  hooted  as  he  passed.  M&cdonald,  a 
footman,  records  in  his  autobiography  for 
1778,  that  he  had  brought  a  fine  silk  um- 
brella from  Spain,  but  could  not  use  it  for 
some  time  without  being  followed  by  cries  of 

*  Frenchman,  why  don't  you  get  a  coach  ? ' 
He  persisted,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 

*  they  took  no  further  notice  of  this  novelty. 
Foreigners  began  to  use  theirs,  and  then  the 
English.'  Michael  Drayton  mentions  the 
umbrella  in  1630,  and  in  Gay's  'Trivia' 
we  find  : 

*  With  tucked  up  gown  the  slipshod  housemaid 

glides 
Whilst  rain  pours  down  her  oiled  umbrella's 
sides.' 

This  must  have  been  one  of  the  large 
umbrellas  which  ^the  footman  states)  were 
commonly  kept  (as  now)  in  the  halls  of 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  houses  to  hold 
over  a  lady  between  the  door  and  her  car- 
riage if  it  rained.  It  is  also  clear  from  a 
satirical  advertisement  in  the  Female  Tat- 
ter that  they  were  kept  at  the  leading  coffee- 
houses :  'The  young  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  Custom-house,  who,  in  fear  of  rain, . 
borrowed  the  umbrella  from  Will's  Coffee- 
house, shall  the  next  time  be  welcome  to 
the  maid's  pattens.' 

After  mentioning  the  publication  of  John- 
son's 'Lives  of  the  Poets'  in  1781,  Boswell 
says:    'Against  his    Life  of    Milton   the 
hounds  of  Whiggism  have  opened  in  full 
cry.'     But  much  in  that  life,  particularly  the  - 
encouragement  given  to  Lauder's  charges  of ' 
plagiarism,  as  well  as  the  depreciating  remarks  • 
on  other  poets,  were  generally  disapproved ; 
and  Gillray  embodied  the  popular  feeling 
when  (March,  1782)  he  produced  Old  Wis- 
dom blinking  at  the  StarSy  an  owl,  with  the 
features  of    the  Doctor,  perched  on  his 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  olinking  at  the 
busts  of  Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  <kc.,  whicli 
are  set  in  a  constellation  of  stars. 

A  much  disputed  point  in  judicial  biogra- 
phy must  be  regarded  as  settled,  so  far  at 
least  as  contemporary  repute  can  settle  it, . 
by   Judge    Thumby   or  Patent  Sticks  for- 
Family     Correction :     warranted     lawful,. 
This  is  based  on  the  alleged  obiter  dictum 
of  Mr.  Justice  BuUerthat  a  man  might  law-- 
fuUy  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick  no  thicker 
than  his  thumb.     The  learned  judge  appears 
in  bis  robes  carrying  two  bundles  of  sticks 
with  the  ends  shaped  like  thumbs,  crying : 
'  Who  wants  a  cure  for  a  rusty  wife  ?    Who- 
buys  here  ? '     In  the  distance  is  a  man  beat- 
ing a  woman,  who  screams  '  Murder ! '  while 
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he  retorts  :  'Murder,  hay  I  'tis  law,' you 
b — ;  'tis  not  bigger  than  my  thumb.'  It 
was  a  moot  point  whether  the  intended  stand- 
ard was  the  thumb  of  the  husband  or  that 
of  the  judge ;  and  his  lordship  is  said  to 
have  received. numerous  applications  for  the 
exact  measurement  of  his  thumb  from 
married  pe<^ple  of  both  sexes. 

A  similar  doctrine  had  been  already  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Marmaduke  Coghill,  judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  in  Ireland,  who  in  a 
suit  by  a  wife  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground 
that  her  husband  had  given  her  a  sound 
beating,  delivered  a  well-considered  opinion 
that^  with  such  a  switch  as  the  one  he  held 
in  his  hand,  moderate  chastisement  was 
within  the  matrimonial  privileges  of  the 
husbapd.* 

*  Regardez-moi '  is  a  tribute  to  the  world- 
wide  reputation  of  old  Yestris,  whom  the 
French  called  the  God  of  the  Dance,  as  they 
called  Taglioni  the  Goddess,  when  Mon- 
talembert  pronounced  her  the  embodied 
spirit  of  Christian  art.  Vestris  was  wont  to 
say  that  there  were  only  three  great  men  in 
Europe :  the  King  of  Prussia,  Voltaire,  and 
himself.  His  habitual  admonition  to  his 
pupils  was  Regardez-moi ;  and  he  encour- 
aged his  son  about  to  make  a  debut  before 
a  distinguished  circle  of  amateurs  with  : 
Allons  done,  mon  fits :  montre  ton  art :  ton 
phre  ie  regarde.  In  Gillray's  drawing  he  is 
giving  a  lesson  to  the  huge  Lord  Cholraon- 
deley,  represented  as  a  goose,  in  an  apart- 
ment containing  several  works  of  lax  moral- 
ity. 

Reverting  to  the  political  arena,  Gillray 
first  depicted  in  *  War,^  March  5,  1783,  the 
uncompromising  hostility  between  the  Minis- 
ter and  the  Opposition  immediately  prior 
to  the  coalition  ;  which  forms  the  subject 
of  ^  Neither  War  nor  Peace,^  Lord  North, 
FoK,  and  Burke,  are  here  arrayed  side  by 
side  in  the  same  attitudes  of  hostility,  with 
e^^ually  violent  language  in  their  mouths  di- 


•"  Swift's  Works/  Scott's  edition,  vol.  li.  p. 
2198,  mote.  Scott  states  tliat  a  lady  to  whom  Cog- 
hill  was  engaged  flung  him  over  at  once.  There 
.48  a  passage  in  Fielding,  expatiating,  half  in 
^earnest,  on  the  virtues  of  the  switch.  It  is  where 
Black  George  is  called  a  villain  by  his  wife. 
'  He  had  long  experienced  that  when  the  storm 
4jrew  very  high,  arguments  were  but  wind, 
<which. served  rather  to  increase  than  to  abate  it. 
He  was  therefore  seldom  unprovided  with  a 
iSmaU  •switch,  a  remedy  of  wonderful  force,  as  he 
had  often  essayed,  and  which  the  word  villain 
«erved  as  a  hint  for  his  applying.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  this  symptom  appeared  than  he 
had  immediate  recourse  to  the  said  remedy, 
which  though,  as  is  usual  in  all  very  efficacious 
remedies,  it  first  seemed  to  heighten  and  inflame 
the  disease,  soon  produced  a  total  calm,  and  res- 
tared  Xhe.patient  to  perfect  ease  and  tranquillity.* 


rected  against  their  successors  on  the  minis- 
terial benches,  and    condemnatory  of  the 
peace.     The  preliminaries  appear  on  a  scroll 
surmounted  by  laurels,  and  at  the  bottom  ia 
a  dog  bow-wowing  at  the  triumvirate.    Mr. 
Wright's  explanation  of  this,  and  several 
subsequent  appearances  of  the  dog  as  an  atr 
tendant  on  I>ord  North,  is  that  *  during  the 
last  defensive  declamation  of  Lord  NorQi  on 
the  eve  of  his  former  resignation,  a  dog, 
which  had  concealed  itself  under  the  benches, 
came  out  and  set  up  a  hideous  bowling  io 
the   midst  of  his  harangue.     The   Iloose 
was  thrown  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  which 
continued  until  the  intruder  was  turned  ont; 
and  then  Lord  North  coolly  observed,  "As 
the  new  member  has  ended  his  argument,  1 
begto  be  allowed  to  continue  mine."  ' 

The  story  is  differently  told  in  Harford's 
*  Recollections  of  Wilberforce :'  *Once, 
when  speaking  in  the  House,  Lord  North 
was  interrupted  by  the  barking  of  a  dog 
which  had  crept  in.  He  turned  round,  and 
archly  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  interrupted 
by  a  new  member.  The  dog  was  driven 
out,  but  got  in  again,  and  recommenced 
barking,  when  Lord  North,  in  his  dry  war, 
called  out  "  Spoke." ' 

The  ensuing  dissolution  of  Parliamwt 
was  remarkably  fertile  in  political  squibio/ 
all  sorts,  and  the  caricatures  attributed  to 
Gillray  followed  each  other  with  staifa 
rapidity.  But,  independently  of  the  inteiwi 
evidence  of  manner,  there  are  grounds  for 
supposing  that  he  derived  considerable  is- 
sistance  at  this  period  from  Rowlandson, 
who,  too  much  immersed  in  dissipation  for 
steady  manual  work,  handed  over  his  rough 
drafts  to  be  completed  and  transferred  to 
copper  by  Gillray.  Mr.  Wright  thinb  that 
the  entire  series  of  cartoons  belonging  to 
the  Westminster  Election  may  be  assigned 
to  this  composite  authorship.  The  Devoid 
shire^  or  most  approved  Method  of  securing 
Votes,  represents  the  Duchess  embracing 
the  historic  butcher;  and,  in  A  Group (^ 
Canvassers,  Her  Grace,  seated  on  ¥ov 
knee,  is  holding  out  her  foot  to  a  cobble 
and  giving  gold  out  of  a  well-filled  purse  to 
his  wife.  In  Every  Man  ha^  his  ffobif 
horse,  Fox  is  riding  her  pick-a-back  and  wav- 
ing his  hat  in  triumph.  The  most  zealous 
of  Sir  Cecil  Wray*s  canvassers,  Mrs,  Hobart. 
did  not  escape.  She  is  represented,  stoat 
and  ungainly,  on  a  see-saw  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  Duchess,  whose  graceful  figure  is 
brought  out  in  full  relief  against  the  skr. 
It  was  expected  that  the  ballot  would  put 
an  end  to  canvassing,  at  least  to  canvassing 
by  ladies  of  fashion,  but  this  was  altogether 
a  mistake.  The  voter's  liability  to  the  softer 
influences  will  be  increased  instead  of  di- 
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minished  by  irresponsibility ;  and,  so  soon 
as  single  ladies  are  invested  with  the  fran- 
chise, the  candidate  who  is  not  confident  in 
his  own  powers  of  pleasing  would  do  well 
to  employ  good-looking  young  men  to  can- 
vass fo^  him. 

Although  the  Coalition  party  was  scattered 
by  the  dissolution,  and  the  Whigs  had  sus- 
tained a  crushing  defeat,  they  had  the  best 
of  it  in  the  paper  war  of  wits.  *  We  have 
at  present  (writes  Horace  Walpole  in  Octo- 
ber, 1785)  here  a  most  incomparable  set, 
not  exactly  known  by  their  names,  but 
who,  till  the  dead  of  summer,  kept  the  town 
ia  a  roar,  and,  I  suppose,  will  revive  by  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  They  have  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  odes,  epigrams,  and  part 
of  an  imaginary  epic  poem,  called  the 
**  Rolliad,"  with  a  commentary  and  notes,  that 
is  as  good  as  the  "Dispensary"  and  "Dun- 
ciad,"  with  more  ease.  These  poems  are  all 
anti-ministerial,  and  the  authors  very  young 
men,  and  little  known  or  heard  of  before. 
1  would  send  them,  but  you  would  want  too 
many  keys :  and,  indeed,  I  want  some  my- 
self;  for,  as  there  are  continual  allusions  to 
Parliamentary  speeches  and  events,  they  are 
often  obscure  to  me  till  I  get  them  explain- 
ed/ The  principal  writers  were  George 
Ellis,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Tickell,  General  Fitz- 
patrick,  and  Lord  tTohn  Townshend.  The 
Tories  had  nothing  to  set  against  the  *  Rol- 
liad'  and  the  'Probationary  Odes'  till  the 
establishment  of  the  *  Antijacobin ; '  but, 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  Gillray,  they 
bad  the  laugh  on  their  side,  at  least  as  often 
as  their  adversaries ;  and  (as  was  shrewdly 
remarked  by  the  leading  journal  in  refe- 
rence to  the  sparring  between  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  January  last)  there  is 
lio  repartee  like  success. 

Morning  Preparation  represents  the  three 
chiefs  of  the  Coalition  preparing  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  contest.  Fox  is  rehearsing  a 
speech  befose  a  cracked  mirror.  Burke  is 
pskhing  his  clothes,  a  rather  ungenerous 
sneer  at  his  poverty.  Lord  North,  seated 
in  an  easy  chair,  with  a  pair  of  cracked 
bellows  suspended  over  his  head,  is  trying 
to  shake  ofl  his  drowsiness. 

Dating  from  1786,  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  King  and  -  Queen,  and  the  irregularities 
of  the  Heir  Apparent,  gave  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  gossip,  and  suggested  a  succession 
of  telling  hits  or  striking  scenes  to  the  sati- 
rist George  IIL  and  Queen  Charlotte 
^ere  a  pattern  couple  for  regularity,  fruga- 
lity, piety,  good  nature,  kindness, — indeed 
for  all  tiie  virtues  which  would  have  be- 
come a  country  gentleman  of  moderate  for- 
tune and  his  wife :  *  a  better  farmer  never 
brushed  the  dew;'  and  the  dinner  which 


he  preferred,  without  reference  to  its  cheap- 
ness, was  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips 
off  his  farm.  But  their  homely  manner  of 
life  was  below  the  popular  standard  of  roy- 
alty and  state,  and  offered  an  easy  mark  to 
ridicule.  This  was  rendered  more  glaring 
by  contrast  with  the  Hftir  Apparent,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  never  lost  the  grace  of  ad- 
dress and  dignity  of  bearing  which  won 
him  the  name  of  the  finest  gentleman  of  the 
age.  In  his  choice  of  companions  he  did 
not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  the  great : 
he  lived  in  the  society  most  eminent  for  re- 
finement, cultivation,  and  accomplishment. 
Unluckily  their  example  encouraged  instead 
of  restraining  his  taste  for  luxurious  expen- 
diture, gallantry,  and  play ;  and  he  speedily 
fell  into  pecuniary  and  amatory  entangle- 
ments of  the  most  compromising  kind. 

H  the  Prince's  gallantries  had  been  con- 
fined to  flirtations  with  women  of  rank  or 
liaisons  with  actresses  like  Perdita,  they 
might  have  been  pardoned  and  passed  over 
in  consideration  of  the  temptations  incident 
to  his  position  and  his  rank.  But  the  en- 
gagement he  contracted  with  Mrs.  Fitzher-* 
bert  was  of  a  nature  to  leave  a  stain  on  his 
honour,  to  make  him  an  object  of  popular 
distrust  through  life,  and  even  endanger  his 
succession  to  his  throne.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  although  he  publicly  spoke 
of  his  raaiTiage  with  this  lady  as  an  absurd 
report,  and  authorised  Fox  to  deny  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  ceremony  was  actu- 
ally performed  on  the  25th  December,  1785, 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
at  her  house  in  Park  Lane.  One  curiously 
confirmatory  detail  was,  that  the  Prince 
having  come  unprovided  with  a  wedding- 
ring,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  was 
present  as  a  friend  and  witness,  lent  her  own 
for  the  occasion.*  The  union  was  declared 
binding  by  the  Pope,  and  accepted  as  a  full 
protection  for  the  fair  fame  of  the  lady^  by 
society.  It  seems  to  have  speedily  got 
wind,  for  on  March  13,  1786,  Gillray 
bought  out  The  Follies  of  a  Day ;  or  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro^  in  which  the  Prince  is 
placing  the  wedding-ring  on  the  finger  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  is  given  away  by 
Colonel  George  Hanger.  The  clergyman 
reads  the  service  from  the  chapter  of 
*  Hoyle's  Games,'  headed  *  Matrimony,'  and 
his  crucifix  is  represented  by  an  enormous 
corkscrew.  Colonel  Hanger  (afterwards 
Lord  Coleraine),  one  of  the  most  notorious 

*  At  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  marriage  with 
one  (»f  the  beautiful  Gunnings,  which  took  place 
late  at  sight,  his  Grace  had  forgotten  to  provide 
a  ring,  and  the  improvised  one  was  taken  from  a 
bed  curtain. 
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characters  of  the  day,  is  here  represented 
with  a  huge  cocked  hat,  a  pistol  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  bludgeon  which  he  christ- 
ened his  '  supple  jack '  in  one  hand.  He 
was  a  humorist  as  well  as  a  rou&.  Having 
been  promised  a  sinecure  by  Pitt,  he  men- 
tioned a  vacant  place  to  the  Premier,  who 
replied  that  it  was  not  a  sinecure,  *  If  that 
is  all,'  was  the  reply,  *  only  give  it  to  me 
and  I  will  undertake  to  make  it  one.'  It 
was  he,  again,  who,  when  Lord  Barrymore 
complained  that  a  man  had  threatened  to 
pull  his  (Lord  B.'s)  nose,  and  asked  what 
he  had  better  do  in  such  an  emergency,  re- 
plied, *  Soap  it,  to  be  sure.'  Lord  Barrymore 
and  his  two  brothiers  form  the  subject  of 
'  Les  Trois  Magots  (the  Three  Scamps). 
They  were  nicknamed  Newgate,  Hellgate, 
and  Cripplegate ;  and  their  sister  was  chris- 
tened Billingsgate  by  the  Prince. 

It  was  in  the  higest  degree  annoying  to 
Fox  and  Burke  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  Fitz- 
herbert  marriage,  and  most  unjust  to  Burke, 
who  could  not  fairly  be  accused  of  sanction- 
ing the  extravagance  and  imprudence  of  the 
Prince  at  any  time.  But  this  mattered  no- 
thing to  Gillray  so  long  as  he  was  humour- 
ing a  popular  belief.  In  ^Twas  Nobody 
saw  the  Lovers  Leap  and  let  the  Cat  out  of 
the  Bag*  Fox,  as  *  Nobody,'  holds  the 
bag  from  which  the  cat  is  let  out,  and  is 
encouraging  the  Prince  to  leap  over  the 
broomstick,  labelled  Pro  bono  publico,  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert 

The  Padlock  ;  or.  To  be  or  not  to  be  a 
Queen  (April  3,  1*786.)  The  couple  are 
crossing  a  churchyard  towards  the  church 
door.  The  prince  suggests  a  postponement. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  caries  a  cane  and  an 
enormous  padlock,  leads  him  on,  saying, 

*  Oh !  fie,  my  dear,  let* s  go  unto  the  altar, 
And  then,  you  know,  our  conscience  cannot 
falter.' 

Burke  looks  on  from  behind  a  tombstone 
bearing  the  symbol  of  a  cross.  Fox,  with 
Hanger,  watching  from  a  family  vault,  asks : 
*Will  they  stop  in  the  porch?'  Lord 
North  is  slumbering  with  his  head  pillowed 
on  a  flfravestone  inscribed,  *  He  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth.' 

In  the  same  month  appeared  The  Farm- 
yardy  representing  the  Home  Farm,  Wind- 
sor.!    '^^^  ^i"g  IS  feeding  his  pigs,  whilst 

*  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Wright  is  mistaken  in 
as8ig:niDg  this  caricature  to  Qillraj.  It  was 
probably  by  Wicksteed,  who,  according  to  An- 
jrelo,  produced  The  Follies  of  a  Day;  or  2 he 
•  Marriage  of  Figaro,  which  Mr.  Wright  assigns 
to  (i  ill  ray. 

t  Judjfing  merely  from  internal  evidence,  we 
should  sav  that  this  caricature  also  is  not  by 
Oillray.    It  has  none  of  his  distinctive  merits. 


the  Queen  is  parsimoniously  scattering  a  few 
grains  amongst  the  poultry.     A  Guardsman 
has  a  string  of  turnips  suspended  over  his 
shoulder  by  his  sword.     The  crown,  turaed 
upside  down  on  the  front  of  a  farm-build- 
ing, serves  as  a  hutch  for  pigeons;  and  a 
threatening  notice  of  man-traps  and  spring- 
guns  typifies  the  strictness  with  which  tres- 
passers were  warned  off.     In  two  etchings 
of  a  later  period,  Frying  Sprats,  and  Tooii- 
ing  Muffins,  the  Queen,  with  bursting  pock- 
ets, is  frying  a  small  dish  of  sprats;  and 
the  King,  in  nightcap  and  dressing-gown, 
with  the  garter  loosely  hung  over  his  shoul- 
der, is  holding  a  muffin  on  a  toasting-fork 
to  the  fire.     Again  in  Temperance  et^oying 
a  Frugal  'Meal  (the  effect  of  which  depends 
on  the  colouring),  the  King  is  represented 
partaking  of  eggs  and  sour&out  off  a  splen- 
did  service   of   gold   plate.     In    fine  and 
marked  contrast  to  this  is  A   Voluptuary 
under  the  Horrors  of  Digestion — the  Prince 
undergoing  the  consequences  of  a  debaucL 

The  bitterness  with  which  Gilhay  assailed 
the  King  was  subsequently  aggravated  by » 
personal  mortification.     Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  1792  Gillray  accompanied  Louther- 
bourg  to  France  to  assist  him  in  makiDg 
sketches  for  his  picture  of  the  Si^e  of  Vi- 
lenciennes.     Aft.er  their  return  the  Ek, 
who  thought  himself  a  connoisseur,  deaied 
to  look  at  their  sketches.     Already  preju- 
diced against  Gillray,  and  not  appreciatuig 
the  boldness  and  vigour  of   his  style,  tk 
King  threw  down  those  of  Gillray  with  the 
remark,  'I  don't  understand  these  carka- 
turesJ*    When  this  was  Veported  to  GillraT, 
he  produced  A   Connoisseur  Fxamining  a 
Cooper:  representing  the  King,   candle  in 
hand,  examining  Cooper's  miniature  portrait 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  an  object  of 
downright  abhorrence  to  his  Majesty.  Com- 
placently contemplating  his   work,  Gillray 
observed,  *  I  wondei  if  the  royal  connoisseur 
will  understand  this  ?'     The  candle  is  fixed  in 
a  save-all,  to  indicate  the  parsimonious  ha-' 
bits  of  the  monarch. 

In  Love*s  Last  Shift,  the  Prince  is  repre- 
sented as  driven  by  extravagance  to  the 
same  mode  of  life  which  his  august  parents 
adopted  from  economy.  His  Koyal  Hig[b- 
ness,  seated  opposite  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbeit,  in 
a  poverty-stricken  apartment,  is  turning  s 
calf  s  head  on  a  string.  There  is  a  baby  in 
a  cradle  by  her  side,  and  Hanger  is  bringing 
in  a  small  mug  of  beer.  The  Prince  really 
did  act  economy  for  some  months,  w 
the  hope  of  extorting  some  assistance  from 
the  King;  but  finding  this  expedient  fail* 
he  was  at  length  induced  by  his  advisers  to 
bring  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  before 
the  House  of  Conmions,  and  appeal  to  tlie 
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country  for  relief.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
the  resulting  debates  that  Fox,  to  whom  the 
Prince  had  denied  the  marriage  on  his  hon- 
our, spoke  thus :  *  As  to  the  allusions  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Devon  (Rolle),  of 
danger  and  so  forth  to  Church  and  State,  I 
am  not  bound  to  understand  them  until  he 
shall  make  them  intelligible ;  but  I  suppose 
they  are  meant  in  reference  to  th at /a/«cAoo(/ 
which  has  been  ^o  sedulously  propagated 
out  of  doors  for  the  wanton  sport  of  the 
\Tilgar,  and  which  I  now  pronounce,  by 
whomsoever  invented,  to  be  a  miserable  ca- 
lumny, a  low  malicious  falsehood.' 

The  immediate  object  was  obtained,  but 
it  was  found  easier  to  answer  the  trouble- 
some member  for  Devon  than  to  soothe  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  lady  whose  reputa- 
tif»n  was  at  stake.     According  to  Mr.  Lang- 
dale,    the   morning  after  the    denial,   the 
Prince  went  up  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  (at  Mrs. 
Butler's)  and  said  caressingly :  '  Only  con- 
ceive, Maria,  what  Fox  did  yesterday.     He 
went  down  to  the  House  and  denied  that 
you  and  I  were  man  and  wife.     Did  you 
erer  hear  of  such  a  thing  ? '     She  made  no 
reply,  but  changed  countenance  and  turned 
pale.    Fox,  indignant  at  being  thrown  over, 
kept  aloof  for  some  months ;  «nd  Sheridan 
was  employed  to  modify  the  denial,  which 
he  did  ingeniously  enough,  by  alluding  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  the  House  as  one  whose 
feelings  were  to  be  considered  as  well  as 
those  of  His  Royal  Highness,  as  *  one  whose 
character  and  conduct  claimed  and  were  en- 
titled to  the  tmest  respect.' 

In  reference  to  the  repudiation  as  expres- 
sed by  Fox,  Gillray  (May  21,  1787)  produc- 
ed Bido  Forsaken  :  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  on  the 
funeral  pile,  a  dagger  shaped  like  a  crucifix 
in  her  hand,  her  girdle  inscribed  *  Chastity  ' 
hroken  across  the  middle  of  the  word:  a 
hiast  from  the  swollen  cheeks  of  Pitt  and 
Dundas  blowing  oft  the  cap  with  the  prince's 
feathers,  and  the  crown,  at  which  she  was 
supposed  to  aim.  On  the  tossing  sea  before 
her  is  the  bark  'Honour'  in  full  sail  for 
Winsdor  Castle  on  the  opposite  shore,  carry- 
ing Fox  (the  steersman),  the  Prince,  and 
Burke.  In  the  Prince's  mouth  are  the 
words,  *I  never  saw  her  in  my  life;'  in 
Fox's,  *  No,  never  in  all  his  life ;'  in 
Barke's  *  Never.'  On  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  pile  lie  two  rods,  a  flagellum,  an 
axe,  a  pair  of  fetters,  and  a  harrow  inscrib- 
ed, *  For  the  Conversion  of  Heretics.' 

The  famous  (or  infamous)  ]figalit6,  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  obedience  to  a  hint  to  leave 
the  French  court  where  he  was  growing 
tronblesome,  had  come  to  England  in  1786, 
and  struck  up  a  close  intimacy  with  the 
Wnce.     They  were  congenial  spirits,  being 


equally  devoted  to  gambling,  horse-racing, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  and  the 
Duke,  whose  revenues  were  enormous,  offer- 
ed aid  in  the  shape  of  a  Ipan,  which  the 
Heir  Apparent  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  accepting.  The  Duke  is  introduced 
in  A  New  Way  to  Pay  the  National  Debt 
(April  21,  1786),  in  which  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  Prince,  and  the  Premier  are  bit- 
terly assailed.  Their  Majesties,  at  the  head 
of  the  pensioners  in  militaiy  array,  are  issu- 
ing from  the  Treasury ;  the  King  laden 
with  money-bags,  and  the  Queen  with  an 
apronful  of  guineas.  Pitt  is  presenting 
him  with  another  bag  (marked  25,000/.) 
taken  from  a  heap  in  a  wheelbarrow.  On 
the  right,  a  little  in  the  background,  stands 
the  Prince  in  tatters,  and  the  courtly-look- 
ing Frenchman  offering  a  cheque  for  200,- 
000/.  A  crippled  soldier  in  the  act  of  beg- 
ging is  seated  in  the  foreground.  The  walls 
are  placarded  with  bills:  *Just  published, 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  The  Dying 
Groans  of  Liberty;'  VBritish  Property,  a 
farce ; '  *  Charity,  a  romance ; '  *  Last  Dying 
Speech  of  Fifty-four  Malefactoi*s  executed 
for  robbing  of  a  Hen-roost '  (referring  to  the 
severity  exercised  towards  some  petty  depre- 
dators on  the  Home  Farm). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  owed 
most  to  the  Hastings'  Trial — wit  and  hu- 
mour, or  eloquence.  The  sarcasms  with 
which  Hastings  was  assailed  are  recapitulat- 
ed by  Macaulay,  *  One  lively  poet  proposed 
that  the  great  acts  of  the  fair  Marian's  (Mrs. 
Hastings')  preseiit  husband,  should  be  im- 
mortalised by  the  pencil  of  his  predecessor 
(a  painter) ;  and  that  Imhoff  should  be  em- 
ployed to  embellish  the  House  of  Commons 
with  paintings  of  the  bleeding  Rohillas,  of 
Nuncomar  swinging,  of  Cheyto  Sing  letting 
himself  down  to  the  Ganges.  Another,  in 
an  exquisitely  humorous  parody  of  Virgil's 
third  eclogue(alluding  to  diamonds  accepted 
by  the  Queen)  propounded  the  question 
what  that  mineral  could  be  of  which  the 
rays  had  power  to  make  the  most  austere  of 
princesses  the  friend  of  a  wanton.  A  third 
described  with  gay  malevolence,  the  gorgeous 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Hastings  at  St.  James's ; 
the  galaxy  of  jewels,  torn  from  Indian  Be- 
gums, which  adorned  her  head-dress;  her 
necklace  gleamed  with  future  votes,  and  the 
depending  questions  that  shone  upon  her 
ears.'  Gillray  leaned  towards  the  oppositon 
side,  although  he  indulged  in  an  occasional 
hit  at  the  means  by  which  Hastings  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  the  Court.  In  Politi- 
cal Banditti  assailing  the  Saviour  of  India, 
Hastings  is  mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned 
camel  carrying  bags  labelled,  *  Saved  to  the 
Company ; '  '  Lacs  of  Rupees  added  to  the 
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Revenue;'  'Eastern  Gems  for  the  British 
Crown,'  (fee.,  and  a  rolled  map  inscribed, 
*  Territories  acquired  by  Mr.  Hastings.'  Fox 
rushes  on  him  from  behind  with  an  uplifted 
daojorer,  whilst  Burke  is  in  the  act  of  dis- 
charging  an  enormous  blunderbuss  at  his 
breast,  the  contents  of  which  he  receives  on 
the  *  Shield  of  Honour.' 

In  The  Westminster  Hunty  Hastings,  as  a 
hunted  hysena  with  a  bag  of  diamonds  and 
rupees  tied  to  his  tail,  is  running  into  the 
gate  of  St.  James's  Palace  between  Pitt  and 
Dundas,  who  stand  as  sentries.  Thurlow, 
as  huntsman,  mounted  on  the  King  as  a 
donkey,  is  crying  *Back!  back!'  to  the 
pack,  headed  by  Sheridan,  Fox,  and  Francis. 
The  donkey  has  just  passed  over  Lord 
North,  fast  asleep  on  the  pavement,  and 
tramples  on  the  writhing  body  of  Burke.  In 
State  Jugglers,  the  leading  performers  at 
the  trial  are  represented  as  mountebanks; 
Pitt  is  drawing  ribands  from  his  mouth,  a 
stream  of  gold  pours  from  that  of  Hastings, 
and  Thurlow  is  venting  curses.  Blood  on 
Thunder  Fording  the  Red'  Sea  (Hastings 
mounted  on  the  back  of  Thurlow)  is  very 
good. 

The  gambling  propensities  of  the  higher 
classes  obtained  such  prominence  at  one  time 
as  to  call  forth  the  severest  animadversions 
from  the  highest  court  of  judicature.  Wo- 
men of  rank  notoriously  kept  Faro  tables, 
three  of  whom,  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  Lady 
Archer,  and  Lady  Mount  Edgecumbe,  were 
popularly  grouped  together  as  *  Faro's 
Daughters.'  Referring  in  the  most  marked 
manner  to  them  and ,  their  set,  when  sum- 
ming up  a  ^gainbling  case.  Lord  Kenyon 
said :  *  They  think  they  are  too  great  for 
the  law.  I  wish  they  could  be  punished.' 
...  *  If  any  prosecutions  of  this  nature  are 
fairly  brought  before  me,  and  the  parties  are 
justly  convicted,  whatever  be  their  rank  or 
station  in  the  country — though  they  should 
he  the  first  ladies  in  the  land — they  shall 
certainly  exhibit  themselves  in  the  pillory.' 

Within  three  days  after  the  utterance  of 
this  ominous  threat,  Gillray  brought  out 
The  Exaltation  of  Faro's  Daughter Sy  in 
which  two  of  the  principal  offenders.  Lady 
Buckinghamshire  and  Lady  Archer,  a  plump 
figure  and  a  lean  one,  are  placed  side  by 
side  in  the  pillory.  Neither  the  threat  nor 
the  exposure  produced  the  least  effect,  and 
at  the  begining  of  1797  it  got  wind  that 
Lady  Buckinghamshire's  Faro  bank  {i,e.  the- 
box  containing  the  capital)  had  been  stolen 
whilst  she  and  her  associates  were  actually 
engaged  at  play.  This  produced  The  Loss 
of  the  Faro  Bank,  based  on  the  popular  be- 
lief that  the  robbery  was  a  fiction,  invented 
by  her  ladyship  to   evade  her  liabilities. 


*  The  bank  stole,  my  Lord ! '  she  exclaims  to 
Lord  B.,  who  announces  the  loss,  *  why,  I 
secured  it  in  the  housekeeper's  room  myself! 
This  comes  of  admitting  Jacobins  into  the 
house.'      Mrs.    Concannon    is    exclaiming, 

*  Bank  stole ;  why,  1  had  a  gold  snuft-box 
stole  last  night  from  my  table  in  Grafton 
Street!'  Lady  Archer:  *  Stole  I  bless  me! 
Why,  a  lady  had  her  pocket  picked  at  my 
house  last  Monday.'  Fox,  with  hb  hand 
before  his  face  :  *  Zounds,  I  hope  they  don't 
smoke  me ! '  *  Nor  me,'  cries  Sheridan ; 
whilst  Sanger,  grasping  his  bludgeon,  inti- 
mates an  intention  to  resist  a  search  by 
showing  fight. 

We  should  be  puzzled  to  say  which  istbe 
most  startling,  the  state  of  society  which 
could  give  plausibility  to  such  insinuations, 
or  the  unchecked  boldness  of  the  artist  in 
pointing  and  barbing  them.  Within  a  few 
weeks  an  information  was  laid  against  seve- 
ral members  of  the  aristocracy,  including 
the  ladies  already  mentioned  and  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Luttrell,  for  keeping  gaming-tables, 
and  they  were  *  justly  convicted  ' ;  but  Lord 
Kenyon  shrank  from  executing  his  threat, 
and  merely  punished  them  by  fines.  GriUray 
was  less  lenient.  In  one  of  his  sketches 
Lady  Buckinghamshire  is  publicly  flowed 
at  the  cart's  tail,  whilst  Lady  Archer  and 
Mrs.  Concannon  are  standing  in  a  pillory. 
In  another  four  ladies  are  pnloried,  one  of 
whom  is  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  Fox, 
with  his  feet  in  the  stocks.  Lord  Kenyon 
is  burning  the  cards,  dice,  and  bank. 

The  successive  changes  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution  are  as 
clearly  indicated  by  the  artist  as  by  the  anna- 
lists. That  it  was  favourably  regarded  at 
the  opening  of  the  great  drama,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  The  Offering  to  Liberty  (AuOTt, 
1789).  The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  seated  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Bastile,  restores  the  crown 
to  a  repentant  monarch.  Necker,  personify- 
ing Virtue,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Ega- 
lite)  Honour,  are  dragging  *  Messalina  drink- 
ing Rhenish  '  in  fetters.  Lafayette  bears  a 
white  flag  inscribed  *  Libertas.  A  band  of 
courtiers,  with  bursting  pockets,  in  chains, 
are  contrasted  with  an  army  of  *  Extirpators 
of  Tyranny.'  English  sympathies  soon  be- 
gan to  flow  in  a  diametrically  opposite  di- 
rection ;  and  following  in  the  wake  of 
Burke,  Gilhray  brought  out  (May  14,  1791) 
Guy  Faux  discovered  in  his  Attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
Burke,  as  the  State  watchman,  is  apprehend- 
ing Fox,  whom  he  detects  by  the  aid  of  his 
(Guy  Faux's)  dark  lantern,  which  throws  a 
strong  light  upon  his  face.  Sheridan  and 
other  accomplices  are  making  their  escape. 
We  are  not  alone  in  deeming  this  the  compo- 
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sition  in  which  Gillray  first  attained  that 
bold,  robust,  grand  manner,  which,  Michael 
Angelo-like  in  its  audacity,  draws  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  him  and  the 
most  accomplished  professors  of  his  art 

This  is  particularly  distinguishable  in  The 
Hopes  of  the  Party  prior  to  July  14^A,* 
From  such  wicked  Crown  and  Anchor 
Dreams,  good  Lord  deliver  us  /  The  Queen 
and  Pitt  are  suspended  by  the  neck  to  lamp- 
posts before  the  door  of  The  Crown  and 
Anchor:  Pitt  apparently  at  the  last  gasp, 
and  the  Queen  with  a  ghastly  grin  of  ago- 
ny. The  central  group  forms  a  parody  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  George  III., 
with  his  head  held  down  on  the  block  by 
Sheridan,  whilst  Home  Tooke  lifts  up  his 
heels  wheelbarrow  fashion,  is  crying  out, 
'  What !  what !  what !  what's  the  matter 
now  ? '  Fox,  as  the  masked  executioner, 
wields  the  axe  :  *  If  I  should  succeed,  why  no- 
body can  fipd  me  out  in  this  mask  any  more 
than  the  man  who  chopped  the  calf  s  head  oft 
ahandred  and  forty  years  ago ;  so  here  goes.' 
Sieridan  exhorts  him  to  give  a  home  stroke, 
and  then  throw  off  the  mask.  Dr.  Priestley, 
as  chaplain,  with  his.  tract  on  a  Future  State 
in  his  hand,  is  offering  the  last  consolation  to 
the  King  :  *  Don't  be  alarmed  at  your  situa- 
tion, my  dear  brother.  We  must  all  die 
once,  and  therefore  what  does  4t  signify 
whether  we  die  to-day  or  to-morrow  ? ' 
There  is  a  terriWe  earnestness  in  the  half- 
masked  face  of  Fox,  with  the  eyes  glaring 
through  the  apertures,  that  touches  the 
ver^  of  incongruity  in  a  caricature. 

Thurlow  was  a  favourite  subject,  and 
Seated  in  a  manner  to  confirm  Fox's  remark 
tiiat  he  looked  wiser  than  any  man  ever  was. 
His  hat  and  wig,  with  his  strong,  frowning, 
arrogant  features,  are  given  to  the  life  in 
cartoon  after  cartoon,  till  the  climax  is 
reached  by  Sin,  Death,  and  the  Devil — an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  final  conflict 
between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Pre- 
mier:— 

'Sofrown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown — and  now  great 

deeds 
Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  Snaky  Sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell-gate»  and  kept  the  fated  key, 
Ris^n,  and,  with  hideous  outcry,  rushed  be- 
tween. 

*  *  4(  lit  41  41  « 

About  her  middle— round 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd.' 


•  It  was  on  this  14th  Julj,  when  a  party  of 
Priestley's  friends  had  met  to  celebrate  the  se- 
cond anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
that  the  riot  began  which  led  to  the  destruction 
of  hii  honse  and  library. 


Sin,  the  snaky  sorceress,  is  represented  by 
the  Queen,  with  Dundas,  Grenvillo,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  for  hell-hounds.  The 
key  of  hell^te,  suspended  round  her  waist, 
and  labelled  *  The  instrument  of  all  our  woe,' 
typifies  the  key  of  the  backstairs,  Pitt,  as 
Death,  armed  with  a  spear,  confronts  Thur- 
low, as  Satan,  whose  ofiensive  weapon,  a 
mace,  is  broken  in  his  grasp.  Both  are 
drawn  with  extraordinary  power ;  and  the 
entire  allegory  is  absolutely  appalling,  espe- 
cially in  the  coloured  plate  where  the  depths 
of  hell  may  be  imagined  under  the  masses 
of  dense  smoke  through  which  tongues  of 
fiame  are  darting  to  play  round  the  comba- 
tants. At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  something  in  the  solemn 
march  and  tone  of  the  Miltonic  verse  that 
ill  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  parody,  tra- 
vesty, or  caricature.  K  there  is  only  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, 
there  is  only  one  step  from  the  ridiculous  to 
the  sublime.  The  sense  of  ridicule  is  lost  in 
the  elevation  of  the  thought.  It  is  no  lon- 
ger the  gay  smiling  Horace,  with  his  playful 
exposure  of  folly,  but  the  stern  Juvenal  with 
his  scorching,  scathing  invective  against  vice. 

Mr.  Wright  states  that  *  the  Great  Com- 
moner   (meaning    the    great     conmaoner's 
son)  condescended  in  1789  to  humour  Gill- 
ray  :  he  sat  for  two  pictures.*  ......  The 

hand  of  the  Crown  Minister,  however,  ob- 
tained but  slight  hold  over  the  satirist's 
graver  until  1796,  in  which  year  Gillray  ran, 
as  it  were  in  sheer  innocence,  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  and  only  obtained  his  release  by  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice  to  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion.' 

Replying  to  the  implied  charge  of  politi- 
cal apostasy  or  inconsistency,  Mr.  Landseer 
writes : — 

*  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Gillray 
was  a  reluctant  idly  of  the  Tory  faction,  and 
that  his  heart  was  always  on  the  side  of  Whig- 
gism  and  liberty.  He  did  not  *^  desert  to  the 
Tories,'*  but  was  pressed  into  their  service  by 
an  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances. 
He  had  unluckily  got  himself  into  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court  for  producing  a  politico-scriptural 
caricature,  which  he  had  entitled  ^^  The  Presen- 
tation, or  the  Wise  Men*s  Offering ;"  and  while 
threatened  on  the  one  hand  with  pains  and 
penalties,  he  was  bribed  by  the  Pitt  party  on 

III  I  ■  ■      I  II  J    I      mi  , 

*  Qillray  engraved  as  well  as  painted  both. 
It  would  seem  that  the  habit  of  exa^rgeration, 
which  he  had  contracted  as  a  caricaturist,  clung 
to  him  as  a  portrait-painter.  The  neck,  of  an 
inordinate  length,  is  made  to  look  longer  by  a 
tight  cravat;  the  perked-up  nose  is  thinned  to 
a  point  or  edge :  and  the  moutli  recalls  what 
Geor^  Ck>lman  said  of  Gibbon :  '  His  mouth, 
mellifluous  aa  Plato's,  was  a  round  hole  in  the 
middla  of  hia  face/ 
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the  other  with  the  offer  of  a  pensiOD,  to  be  ac- 
companied by  absolution  and  remission  of  sins 
both  politick  and  religiouE,  and  bj  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  pending  prosecution.  Thus  situ- 
ated, he  found,  or  fancied,  himself  obliged  to 
capitulate.' 

The  Princess  Charlotte  was  bom  on  the 
7th  January,  1796;  and  two  days  after- 
wards appeared  the  only  caricature  of  Gill- 
ray's  which  was  ever  made  the  subject  of  le- 
gal proceedings.  It  represented  Fox  and 
Sheridan  worshipping  the  Royal  infant  in 
the  arms  of  a  fat  woman,  whilst  the  Prince 
reels  in  with  his  dress  in  disorder  and  his 
features  swollen  by  intemperance.  Gillray 
easily  made  his  peace  by  disavowing  all  ir- 
reverent or  irreligious  intention  ;  and  the  ca- 
pitulation, if  there  was  one,  was  cerUunly 
not  observed  or  enforced,  for  he  seldom 
missed  an  opportunity  of  placing  Pitt  in  a 
ridiculous  light,  although  the  general  effect 
of  his  productions  may  be  favourable  to  the 
Tory  Premier  and  bis  policy. 

The  subject  of  Tke  Nuptial  Bower 
(February,  1799)  is  best  explained  by  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Burke's  to  Mrs. 
Crewe: — 'The  tattle  of  tlie  town  is  of  a 
marri^e  between  a  daughter  of  Lord  Auck- 
land and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  our  statesman, 
our^wnier  des  /tommes,  will  take  his  Eve 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  lucky  there 
is  no  serpent  there,  though  plenty  of  fruit' 
Pitt,  hU  lean  figure  reduced  to  threadpaper 
dimensions,  is  conducting  a  lady  towards  a 
bower,  the  branches  of  which  are  interwoven 
with  stars  and  coronets,  and  the  seats  form- 
ed of  sacks  of  gold.  The  Evil  One  (Fox)  is 
'  peeping  at  the  charms  of  Eden.' 

Pitt's  paper  currency  and  schemes  of  tax- 
ation are  a  fertile  source  of  satirical  repre- 
sentation e.ff..  Political  Raviakment,  or  the 
Old  Lady  of  TTireadneedle  Street  (May  22, 
1797).  Pitt  is  tryingto  salute  the  old  lady, 
who,  attired  in  one-pound  banknotes  and 
seated  on  a  strongbox  lettered  '  Bank  of 

■Rnn^Ur.^  '   nxtL-as     •>     Aaanarata    ■■esistanCe,    61- 

ipe !  Murder ! 
>t  my  Honour 
broke  up  by 
.■  Paper  Mo- 
nk-notes  over 
I  Sheridan  ex- 
tes :  nobody 
■>l  even    take 

est  tribute  is 

I  ChargbdU. 
xirm  is  eteer- 
Jon,  an  open 
laasenger,  be- 
(surmounted 


by  the  Red  Cap  of  Liberty)  and  the  Whiri- 
poot  of  Arbitrary  Power,  towardstbeUtToi 
of  Public  Happiness.  The  dogs  of  ScylU, 
sharks  with  human  heads  following  the  bo«t, 
are  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Priestley. 

What  was  much  more  lilcely  to  influence 
Gillray's  polities  than  the  so-called  capital*- 
tion,  was  an  agreement  (May  20,  1800)  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  John  Wright,  of  Picca- 
dilly, binding  him  to  supply  some  thirty  or 
forty  illustrations  of  the  poetry  of  'Hie 
Antijacobin,'  all  of  course  to  be  directed 
against  the  revolutionary  party  and  French 
principles.     Only  a  few  of  these  were  eic- 

The  most  accurate  account  of  Pitt's  duel 
with  Tiemey  is  given  in  Lord  Stanhope'* 
'Life  of  Pitt'  :nerney  (May  25,  179e)ob- 
jected  to  the  precipitancy  with  which  I^ 
sought  to  pass  a  Bill  for  an  augmentation  of 
the  army  and  navy,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  justified  by  the  emergency.  Rtt 
implied  the  honourable  gentleman's  oppon- 
tion  to  a  '  desire  to  obstiuct  the  defence  of 
the  country.'  Tleniey  appealed  to  tk 
Speaker,  and  Pitt  was  requested  to  eiplsin 
his  expressions  ;  he  declined  to  do  so  :  Tkt- 
ncy  immediately  left  the  House,  and  a  ho»- 
tile  message  was  afterwards  delivered  to 
Pitt  On  Sunday,  May  27th,  the  antagoni* 
met  by  appointment  on  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon. Pitt  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ryder: 
Tierney's  second  was  General  Walpole.  A 
brace  of  pistols  was  discharged  without  effect 
at  twelve  paces  ;  a  second  pair  was  produc- 
ed, and  this  time  Pitt  fired  in  the  air;  the 
seconds  interposed,  and  insisted  that  the  af- 
fair should  go  no  farther — '  it  being  their 
decided  opinion  that  suOicicnt  satisfactioD 
had  been  given,  and  the  business  waa  ended 
with  perfect  honour  to  both  parties.'  Kit 
thus  mentions  the  affair  in  a  note  written  the 
evening  of  its 


'DamlDg-atnict,  Saodij,  trJL 

'  Dear  Ddkdas, 

'  You  will,  perhaps,  hear  that  1  had  occMion 
to  visit  your  neighbourhood  this  morning  in 
order  to  meet  Mr.  Tierney,  in  consequence  of 
what  passed  between  us  in  the  House  on  Fridiy. 
We  eichanged  two  shots  on  each  side,  and,  bj 
the  interposition  of  the  seconds,  the  at&ir  ^- 
ed  in  a  way  with  which,  I  think,  neither  pu^ 
had  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  1  am  goii^ 
to  Long's  this  evening,  and  will  dine  with  joa 
to-morrow.  '  Yours  ever, 

'  W.  Pnr.' 

The  duel  was  perfectly  tair,  and  could  not 
justly  be  said  to  have  been  sought  by  'lle^ 
ney.  Indeed  the  provocation  was  gwater 
than  that  given  by  Lord  Winchilsea  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1829,  when  the  law 
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of  honour  were  be^nniDg  to  get  less  nice.* 
Yet  in  The  Explanation  (May  30th),  Gillray, 
embodying  what  must  have  been  the  Tory 
view  or  suspicion,  broadly  insinuates  that 
the  hostile  meeting  was  forced  on  Pitt  by 
the  Whigs,  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
him.  The  seconds  are  Lord  Cameliord  and 
General  Walpole.  Tieraey,  who  has  fired 
first,  exclaims  :  *  Missed,  by  G —  ! '  His  se- 
cond, the  Greneral,  exclaims :  *  Missed  him, 
OLord!  If  he  had  but  been  popped  off, 
how  nicely  we  might  have  popped  on.'  Pitt 
is  firing  in  the  air,  declaring  that  he  bears 
no  personal  enmity,  but  willnot  be  deterred 
from  doing  his  duty.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
looks  on  as  a  bird  perched  on  Abershaw's 
gibbet  According  to  Lord  Stanhope,  it 
was  the  Speaker  (Addington)  who,  having 
been  apprised  of  the  intended  meeting  at 
Wimbledon,  *  mounted  his  horse,  rode  that 
way,  and  took  his  stand  at  some  distance  on 
a  small  hill  upon  which  a  felon  named  Aber- 
sbaw  had  been  hanged.' 

In  reference  to  the  hostility  shown  by  se- 
T€nl  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  friends,  especially 
Bood  and  Hiley  Addington,  against  Lord 
ifelville,  Lord  Stanhope  remarks  : — 

'It  was  natural,  indeed,  that  a  corresponding 
bitterness  should  arise  against  themselves. 
Pitifs  friends,  both  inside  me  House  and  out 
of  it,  were  very  angry.  Of  this  we  may  observe 
a  token  in  a  caricature  of  Gillray.  It  bears  the 
^e  of  July,  1805.  It  represents  Lord  Mel- 
ville as  *  The  Wounded  Lion,'  lying  helpless  on 
his  ade,  whilst  some  jackasses  are  preparing  to 
assail  him.  One  of  them  is  made  to  say  to  the 
other,  *  Very  highly  indebted  to  the  lion,  bro- 
ther Hiley ; '  and  the  answer  is,  *  Then  kick  him 
•gain,  brother  Bragge.'t 

Gillray  seem^s  to  have  taken  great  pains 
^th  this  composition.  Lord  St.  Vincent  is 
Charging  a  cannon,  shaped  like  a  pewter 
pot  and  labelled  Whitbread's  Entire,  load- 
ed with  *  Condemnation  without  Trial,'  *  In- 

*It  is  commonly  thouprht  that  firing  in  the 
>ir  is  not  an  exchan^  of  shots,  and  that  after 
one  party  has  taken  this  conrse,  the  affafr  is  ne- 
oeaaarily  at  an  end.  Bat  after  Lord  WinchilBea 
had  fired  in  the  air,  the  Duke  (whose  second, 
Sir  Henry  Harding,  was  the  highest  living  au- 
thority on  such  matters)  called  for  another  pis- 
tol, with  the  intention  of  continuing  the  duel, 
btd  not  further  proceedings  been  prevented  by 
an  apology.  In  the  caricature  of  the  duel  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel  Lennox 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Richmond),  The  Prince  and 
^  PoUroon,  Gillray  represents  the  Duke  firing 
u»  the  air^  and  saying  that  powder  and  shot 
would  be  wasted  on  such  reptiles.  Here  again 
lie  was  embodying  a  popular  prejudice. 

t  •  Life  of  Pitt/  vol.  iv.  p.  813.  Hiley  Adding- 
ton  and  Bragge  Bathurst  are  the  jackasses : 

*  Cheer  him,  cheer  him,  brother  Hiley; 
.    Cheer  him,  cheer  him,  brother  Bragge.' 


vectives,'  *  Popular  Clamour,'  *  Disappointed 
Jacobins,'  *  Malice.'  Wilberforce,  as  an  ape 
upon  a  tree,  holding  'Solution  of  Vital 
(Jnristianity '  between  his  paws,'  squirts 
*Cant,'     *Envy,'      *  Abuse,'     *  Hypocrisy,' 

*  Cruelty,'  at  the  lion  who  has  been  struck 
down  by  the  discharge  of  the  cannon  at  the 
feet  of  Britannia.  A  fox,  a  snake  with  the 
head  of  Grey,  and  three  rats  (Kinnaird,  Ers- 
kine,  and  Walpole)  are  biting  him.  A  third 
jackass  laden  with  *  Physic  for  the  Lyon,' 
and  obviously  intended  for  *  The  Doctor,'  is 
lifting  up  its  heels  to  kick. 

Lord  Stanhope  has  turned  Gillray  to  ac- 
count as  a  veracious  reporter  of  speeches  as 
well  as  a  suggestive  illustrator  of  events.  As 
a  specimen  of  Pitt's  manner  in  reply,  he 
quotes  this  attack  on  Sheridan : — 

*■  The  honourable  gentltoian,  though  he  does 
not  often  address  the  House,  yet  when  he  does, 
he  always  thinks  proper  to  pay  off  all  arrears ; 
and,  like  a  bottle  just  uncorked,  bursts  all  at 
once  into  an  explosion  of  froth  and  air.  Then, 
whatever  might  for  a  length  of  time  lie  lurking 
and  corked  up  in  his  mind,  whatever  he  thinks 
of  himself  or  hears  in  conversation,  whatever 
he  takes  many  days  or  weeks  to  sleep  upon — 
the  whole  commonplace  book  of  the  interval, 
is  sure  to  burst  out  at  once,  stored  with  studied 
jokes,  sarcasms,  arguments,  invectives,  and 
everything  else  which  his  mind  or  memory  are 
capable  of  embracing,  whether  they  have  any 
relation  or  not  to  the  subject  under  discussion.'* 

*This  last  passage,'  continues  Lord  Stan- 
hope, *  I  may  observe,  is  by  no  means  fully 
fiven  in  the  published  Parliamentary  de- 
ates.  I  derive  it  in  some  part  from  an  in- 
scription under  an  excellent  caricature  by 
Gillray,  which  came  out  only  four  days 
afterwards,  and  which  was  entitled  "  Uncork- 
ing Old  Sherry."  Here  Pitt  appears,  a 
corkscrew  in  his  hand,  and  between  the 
knees  a  bottle,  out  of  which  peeps  the  head 
of  Sheridan.  The  froth  and  air  is  scattered 
all  abroad.' 

Pitt,  in  the  Windsor  uniform,  with  a  nap- 
kin marked  G.R.  under  his  arm,  is  doing 
duty  as  a  butler  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Stephen, 
with  a  corkscrew  in  his  hand ;  and  has  just 
uncorked  a  bottle,  bearing  the  nibicund  face 
of  Sheridan,  out  of  which  fly,  like  froth, 

*  Egotism,'  *  Stale  Jokes,'  *  Stolen  Jests,' 
*Lame  Puns,'  *01d  Puns,'  *  Loyal  Boast- 
ings,'   'Dramatic   Ravings,'  *Fibs,'    *Fibs,' 

*  Fibs,'  &C.  There  is  a  range  of  bottles  and 
flasks  in  front,  labelled  and  bearing  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Opposition  leaders  : — Fox, 
*True  French  Wine;'  Grey,  *  Gooseberry 
Wife;'  Windham,  *  Brandy  and  Water;' 
Tiemey,  *  A  Glass  of  All  Sorts ; '  Burdett, 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  Speech  on  the  General  Defence, 
March  5, 1805. 
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'  Brentford  Ale ; '  Erskine,  '  Spruce  Beer.' 
Immediately  behind  the  butler,  apparently 
upset  by  him,  is  a,  bottle  with  the  features 
of  Addington  coloured  of  a  sickly  hue,  la- 
belled 'Medicinal  Wine,'  spilling  its  con- 
tents on  the  floor. 

This  caricature  was  eminently  successful. 
It  was  said  to  hare  been  composed  in  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm.  'He  seized  the  pencil, 
and  dashed  it  on  a  scrap  of  paper  quick  as 
the  thought;  transferred  it  to  the  copper, 
etched  it,  and  bit  it  in ;  and  It  was  ready 
for  the  press  within  almost  as  many  honrs  as 
one  of  the  prosing  declamations  of  a  certain 
member  of  that  House,  of  which  this  print 
90  strange,  though  far-fetched,  yet  so  well 
nnderstood  and  accepted,  is  an  allegory. 
How  truly  the  artist  understood  the  quality 
of  each  various  liquor,  to  use  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  cellar,  judging  per  label,  time  has 
developed.  No  member  of  the  British  se- 
nate laughed  more  heartily  at  this  caricature 
than  the  ruby^nosed  "  Sherry,"  which  all  the 
world  ran  about  quoting.' 

All  the  salieut  points  in  the  career  of  Na- 
poleon, as  well  as  all  the  shifting    phases 
of  the  French  Revolution,  are  illustrated  by 
Gillray ;  and  the  uniform  tendency  is  to  fos- 
ter the  feelings  of  mingled  aversion  and  con- 
tempt with  which  the  successful  soldier  was 
regarded  by  Englishmen  when  well  nigh  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  prostrate  at  his  feet 
Two  designs,  founded  on  passages  in  'Gulli- 
ver's Travels,'  are  still  freshly  remembered. 
TAe   King   of   Brobdingnag   and    Gulliver 
(June,  1803) :  Geoige  IIL  is  holding  Napo- 
i~«i.  «„  *i.„  — 1™   „t  (,ig  dand,  and  closely 
ugh  a  magnifying  glass. 
uniform,    with   a  ui^ 
lers,  and  a  drawn  sword 
vapouring  strut  of  a  tur- 
laaatory  quotation  from 
little  friend,  says  the 
e  a  most  admirable  pa- 
elf   and    country ;    but 
her  from  your  own  rela- 
ere  I  have  with  much 
:  you,  I  cannot  but  cod- 
of  the  most  pernicious 
that  nature  ever  suffer- 

I  surface  of  the  earth.' 
d   {February  1805)  by 
g  with  hit  Ultle  boat  in 
a  used  to  row  for  my 

II  as  that  of  the  Queen 
thought  themselves  well 
sy  skill  and  agility, 
put  up  my  sail  anda^w 
larboard  and  starboard, 
npts   produced   nothing 

laughter,  which  all  the 
dajesty  from  those  about 


could  not  make  them  contain.  Tbis  madt 
me  reflect  how  vain  it  is  for  a  man  to  en- 
deavour to  do  himself  honour  among  thow 
w)u)  are  not  in  all  degrees  of  equality  sod 
comparison  like  him.'  The  conventions! 
figure  of  Napoleon,  reduced  to  pigmj 
dimensions,  is  managing  the  boat,  nhil^ 
two  of  the  pages  are  raising  a  wind  for  him 
by  blowing  on  the  cistern.  The  Kine  and 
Queen  are  scrutinising  him  with  an  inteat 
and  strained  look,  implying  that  they  find  t 
dtfflculty  in  making  out  so  minute  an  ob' 
ject.  The  Princesses  are  regarding  bira 
wth  amusement,  the  Lord  Chambcrlun 
(Ix)rd  Salisbury)  with  disdain,  and  the  Beef- 
eaters with  a  broad  grin.  Both  these  cari- 
catures are  marked :  '  Designed  by  an  Ani- 
at-eur.  Engraved  by  J.  Gillray.'  They  were 
designed  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Braddyll  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  In  no  one  of  Gil!- 
ray's  many  representations  of  Napoleon  is 
there  the  smallest  rescmblauce  to  the  real 

England  could  afford  to  laugh  at  Napo- 
leon's attempts  to  cross  the  Channel  or  com- 
pete for  naval  supremacy;  but  the  time  hid 
passed  for  maldng  light  of  his  ambition  oi 
his  power,  aod  it  was  the  wantonness  of 
their  display  that  formed  the  subject  li 
Tiddy  Doll :  the  great  French  OingerbntL 
Baker,  drawing  out  a  new  Batch  of  Kim 
(January,  1806).  Out  of  'New  Frencli 
Oven  for  Imperial  Gingerbread  '  Napoleon  a 
drawing  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  "Wartembew, 
and  Bc^en.  Under  the  Oven  is  '  Asb-hoU 
for  broken  Gingerbread,'  in  which,  huddlei 
together  and  broken,  may  be  distingaisbed 
'  Spain,'  'Italy,' '  Austria,'  '  Switzerland,'  snd 
'Holland'  of  which  nothing  is  seen  battiie 
hinder  parts.  Talleyrand  is  aX  nork  in  a 
*  Political  Kneading  Trough,'  in  which  lie 
lumps  of  dough  labelled  Poland,  Hungwj, 
and  Turkey.  An  eagle,  'Prussia,'  is  feeding 
on 'Hanover.'  On  a  cupboard  are  'Little 
Dough  Viceroys  intended  for  the  nert 
batch,'  gilt  gingerbread  fignres  of  Fax,  Sht 
ridan,  Lord  Moiro,  &e.  A  heap  of  cannm 
balls  is  labelled  '  Fuel.' 

At  the  bejpnning  of  the  preceding  yesi 
overtures  had  been  made  by  Napoleon  lo 
Pitt;  and  their  relative  positions,  as  popu- 
larly understood,  are  strikingly  depicted  in 
The  Plum-Pudding  in  Danger;  or,  5to« 
Ejneuret  taking  their  Petit  Souper.  They 
are  seated,  each  in  military  uniform,  witb 
cocked  hats,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  table,  on 
which  is  a  plum  pudding,  representing  the 
globe.  Napoleon  is  helping  himself  to  • 
trge  slice  labelled  'Europe,'  with  Irii 
sword;  his  fork  is  stuck  into  Hanover. 
Pitt  ia  slicing  oft,  with  a  carving-knife," 
stil!  lai^er,  labelled  'Ocean,'  into  which bB 
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has  stuck  a  three-pronged  fork  shaped  like  a 
trident. 

Many  of  Gillray's  most  finished  composi- 
tions are  incorrectly  denominated  caricatures. 
To  describe  or  classify  them  as  such  is  as  if 
we  were  to  describe  as  satires  thdse  portions 
of  Dante's  *  Inferno,'  in  which  he  assigns 
the  appropriate  punishments  to  the  objects 
of  his  personal  or  political  animosity.*  The 
Apoih^osis  of  Hoche  (1*798),  for  example,  is 
essentially  Dantesque  in  conception  and  exe- 
cntion.  The  name  of  Hoche  was  associated 
with  many  of  the  least  defensible  acts  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  all  the  worst  atrocities 
of  the  Revolution  are  here  portrayed  or 
symbolised.  Under  his  feet,  as  he  ascends 
to  a  Jacobinical  paradise,  are  the  plains  of 
La  Vendee,  stained  with  blood,  the  villages 
in  flames,  the  inhabitants  shot  down,  be- 
headed, or  driven  into  the  rivers.  Aerial 
beings,  to  parody  cherubims  and  seraphims, 
float  round  him  and  about  him,  with  ofter- 
ings  of  a.ssignats  and  mandates  d'arrets,  or 
anying  implements  of  cruelty  and  murder. 
Tfo  pistols  are  stuck  in  his  girdle :  he  is 
playing  on  a  harp  shaped  like  a  guillotine, 
and  a  hangman's  noose  forms  the  aureola 
round  his  head.  Roland,  Barbaroux,  Pe- 
tion,  Condorcet,  and  Marat  are  descending 
on  clouds  to  welcome  him.  Over'  the  altar 
of  Equality,  to  which  he  is  ascending,  is  a 
tablet  on  which  the  Decalogue  is  reversed : 
*Thou  shalt  murder.'  *Thou  shalt  steal' 
'Thou  shalt  commit  adultery,'  <fec. 

Another  conception,  in  which  the  real 
and  ideal  are  felicitotisly  combined,  is 
^Delicious  Dreams!  Castles  in  the  Air — 
Qhmm  Prospects.  April  10, 1808.'  It  is 
an  after-dinner  scene.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land (then  Premier)  is  slumbering,  with  a 
cmtch  leaning  against  his  chair  and  a  bowl 
of  panch  (his  favourite  liquor)  before  him. 
W  Hawkesbury  (afterwards  Lord  Liver- 
poolj  clasps  his  hands  in  exstacy.  Canning, 
tie  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  smiling 
^th  anticipatory  delight,  his  feet  resting  on 
the  back  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  is  asleep 
under  the  table  clasping  a  bottle.  Spencer 
Perceval,  wearing  his  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheouer's  robe,  is  day-dreaming,  glass  in 
iand.    Lord  Castlereagh  has  fallen  asleep, 

•  *  Michael  Angelo  also  was  clearly  a  caricatu- 
rirt  when,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  Biagio 
of  Cesena,  who  had  objected  to  the  nudity  of 
the  fifnires  in  the  Last  Judgment,  he  placed  him 
m  hell  (in  the  right  angle  of  the  picture),  as 
Hidas,  with  ass's  ears,  and  his  body  enfolded  by 
a  serpent  Appeal  being  made  to  the  Pope,  his 
Holiness  said  he  might  have  interposed  had 
Biagio  been  placed  in  purgatory,  but  the  papal 
JMisdiction  did  not  extend  to  hell.  The  story  is 
^d  in  Murray's  '  Handbook  of  Rome  and  its 
Environs.' 


sitting  in  a  stiff  upright  position,  with  an 
upset  tumbler  in  his  lap :  from  his  pocket 
depends  a  long  roll  of  paper,  *  notes  for, a 
speech  nine  hours  and  a  half  long.'  A  cat 
perched  on  the  back  of  his  chair  holds  *  Air, 
by  Catalini,'  in  her  paws,  alluding  to  the  cur- 
rent rumour  of  a  suspicious  intimacy  with 
the  -famous  vocalist.  Rats  are  feeding  on 
the  remnants  left  in  the  Treasury  plates  on 
the  floor.  In  the  clouds,  occupying  the 
whole  upper  portion  of  the  plate,  firitannia, 
with  her  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  branch 
of  laurel  in  the  other,  is  drawn  by  a  bull  in 
a  triumphal  car,  to  which  Napoleon  is  chain- 
ed, in  company  with  his  late  ally,  the  Rus- 
sian bear.  She  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
sailors,  singing  'Bntannia  rules  the  waves.' 

In  Phaeton  Alarmed  (April  19, 1808),  all 
the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  mythology,  are 
brought  ingeniously  into  play.  Canning  is 
Phaeton,  driving  the  chariot  of  the  *  Sun  of 
Antijacobinism.'  Lords  Hawkesbury,  Cas- 
tlereagh, and  Eldon,  with  Spencer  Perceval, 
form  his  startled  and  snorting  team.  Leo 
Britannicus  is  following,  like  a  carriage  dog : 
Libra  Britannica  has  been  run  over.  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  as  Pisces,  is  trying  to  quench 
the  orb ;  Whitbread,  as  Aquarius,  is  empty- 
ing on  it  a  barrel  marked  *  small  beer;' 
Lord  Sidmouth,  as  Sangraderius  (an  impro- 
vised sign),  is  squirting  'doctors'  stuff'  at 
it ;  an  Irish  bull,  with  a  pot  marked  '  Eman- 
cipation' tied  to  its  tail,  is  charging  the 
steeds  in  front ;  Lord  Lauderdale  is  spout- 
ing as  Aquila ;  Erskine,  obstructing  as  As- 
trffia ;  Lord  Grey,  darting  venom  as  a  Py- 
thon. *  Scorpia  Broad  Bottom '  is  a  com- 
posite constellation,  with  the  head  of  Lord 
Grenville  and  the  body  and  claws  formed  of 
several  leading  members  of  the  Opposition. 
Sheridan,  as  a  bloated  Silenus  on  an  ass,  is 
in  the  act  of  hurling  a  bottle  with  each 
hand.  The  globe  below  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
flagration. Napoleon,  mounted  on  the  Rus- 
sian bear,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  flames.  In 
one  comer  of  the  cartoon,  Pitt,  as  Apollo,  is 
dropping  his  lyre  in  alarmed  surprise;  in 
the  opposite  Fox,  as  Pluto,  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  despair  and  remorse. 

The  first  impression  made  by  one  of  these 
complicated  and  crowded  allegories  is  con- 
fused: we  see  only  a  mass  of  forms  and 
faces,  heads  and  wings — angels  and  spirits, 
black,  white,  and  grey — men  and  animals, 
natural  or  mythological;  but,  on  closer 
examination,  we  find  that  each  of  these 
creations  of  a  poetic  brain  is  emblematic  and 
significant,  and  that  they,  one  and  all,  help 
to  develop  the  leading  idea,  moral,  or  pur- 
pose of  the  composition. 

The  last  of  GiUray's  political  caricatures 
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was  The  Great  Balloon,  August  3,  1810. 
The  subject,  The  installation  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, is  allegorical ly  treated,  with  tJie  wont- 
ed profusion  of  characters,  emblems,  and 
accessories,  and  shows  no  sign  of  the  mental 
malady  which  clouded  over  the  remaining 
years  of  the  artist's  life. 

*  Great  wits  to  genius  nearly  are  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  boimds  divide.* 

In  this  most  melancholy  instance  the  parti- 
tion was  broken  down  by  intemperance. 
The  last  of  his  social  sketches  was  '  A  Bar- 
ber's Shop  in  Assize  Time,'  left  unfinished, 
in  1811.  'Soon  after  this  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  mingled  imbecility  and  delirium, 
and  once  during  a  paroxysm  attempted  self- 
destruction  by  throwing  himself  from  an  up- 
per window  in  St.  James's  Street.'  Stan- 
ley adds  that  he  happened  to  be  passing 
at  the  time  and  witnessed  the  struggle  be- 
tween Gillray  and  the  persons  who  prevent- 
ed him.  *  Gillray  was  last  seen,  unclad  and 
unshaven,  in  the  shop  which  his  works  had 
rendered  universally  familiar.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  poor  mad  figure,  who  had  evad- 
ed the  vigilance  of  his  guardians,  surrounded 
by  the  brilliant  conceptions  of  an  intellect 
then  hopelessly  departed,  is  an  awful  sermon 
on  the  frailty  of  human  understanding.  He 
was  reconducted  to  his  chamber,  and  on  the 
same  day  his  troubles  came  to  an  end.'  His 
grave,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  is  marked  by  a  flat  stone 
inscribed :  *  In  Memory  of  Mr.  James  Gill- 
ray, The  Caricaturist,  who  departed  this  life 
1st  June,  1815.     Aged  58  years.' 

During  the  long  interval  between  the  ces- 
sation of  Gillray 's  productions  and  the  com- 
mencement of  IB's,  no  political  caricaturist 
appeared  of  distinction  enough  to  leave  his 
mark  on  his  generation;  for  Cruikshank 
seldom  wandered  into  the  political  arena, 
and  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  pow- 
ers in  eschewing  it.  His  strength  lay  in  the 
delineation  of  the  humours  of  low  life,  and 
in  the  power  of  telling  a  story  dramatically, 
or  melodramatically,  with  his  etching-needle. 
His  illustrations  of  Grimm's  German  Stories, 
his  *  Comic  Almanack,'  and  the  drawings  for 
the  first  edition  of  *  Oliver  Twist,'  are  excel- 
lent 

The  first  political  caricature  of  IB  appear- 
ed in  the  year  1829,  and  the  series  continu- 
ed coming  out,  sometimes  singly  but  gene- 
rallytf our  or  five  together,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time 
the  name  of  the  author  remained  unknown. 
Less  vigorous  in  drawing  and  expression,  far 
less  racy,  and  without  the  variety  of  inven- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  caricatures  of  Gill- 


ray, they  are  much  more  refined  in  style  and 
humour,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  the  portraits.  They  have  also 
the  high  merit  of  being  always  and  entirely 
free  from  coarseness  and  ill-nature,  and 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  brought  about  a  re- 
volution in  public  taste  and  set  a  fashion  in 
the  conduct  of  political  satire  which  (with 
rare  exception)  has  remained  to  our  day. 

Gillray's  wit,  always  pungent  and  bright, 
was  sometimes  savag<e.  IB  was  humorous 
and  playful.  He  was  hardly  a  caricaturist 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  currentlv 

• 

used ;  for  there  was  no  exaggeration  or  dis- 
tortion in  his  works.  The  manner  was  light 
and  airy,  with  a  certain  gracefulness  of 
touch,  and  never  more  detail  than  wasnece* 
sary  for  carrying  out  the  leading  idea.  At 
times  little  more  than  outline,  they  certainly 
seem  slight  as  works  of  art  besides  the  more 
complete,  robust,  if  occasionally  rugged,  pi^ 
tures  of  his  .predecessor. 

The  first  IB  (November,  1829)  was  Tki 
Apparition,  The  Ghost  of  Canning  appears 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Pwl 
Lord  Bathurst,  and  iSrd  Lyndhurst,  with 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  in  his  hand, 
exclaiming:  *Now  I  am  avenged.'  The 
conception  is  better  than  the  execution: 
Canning  is  too  smoothfaced  and  too  stoat: 
nor  should  we  say  that  IB  attained  the  eafc, 
spirit,  and  felicity  which  he  subsequently 
displayed  till  more  than  a  year  after  this  his 
first  known  attempt.  But  he  did  not  take 
so  long  as  Gillray  to  develop  his  full  powers. 
He  was  nearly  at  his  best  in  John  6Ufi% 
(May  13,  1831). 

*  Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  naught ; 
Away  went  hat  and  wig : 
He  little  dream'd  when  he  set  out 
Of  running  such  a  rig.' 

The  King  is  Gilpin  on  a  grey  horse,  the 
crown  flying  oflP,  with  broken  bottles  at  his 
belt,  labelled  *  Rotunda  Pop'  and  'Birm- 
ingham Froth.'  The  lookers-on  speak  in 
character.  Hobhouse :  '  I  think  the  grey  is 
evidently  running  away  with  him.'  Bor- 
dett :  *  <jro  along !  never  mind  the  geese  and 
old  women.'  O'Connell :  *  Make  way ! 
Make  way  !  We've  a  great  stake  depending 
on  it'  In  a  group  of  females  in  a  balcony, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  *  Good  Mr.  Gate- 
keeper, stop  him ;  he  doesn't  know  where 
he's  going.'  John  Bull,  as  gatekeeper  :*  Go 
it,  my  lads;  never  mind  the  turnpike.' 
Lord  Eldon  figures  as  an  old  woman,  upset 
with  her  apple-stall,  and  the  trampled  geese 
wear  coronets. 

Nothing  can  well  be  better  than  Hand- 
writing on  the  Wall :  an  admirable  portrait 
of  William  IV.  reading  a  placard,  on  which 
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is  printed    'Reform   Bill,'   and   muttering 

*  Reform  Bill !     Can  that  mean  me  ? ' 

The  New  Reform  Coach  is  rich  in  telling 
points.  On  the  pannel  is  painted  *Grey 
and  Co.  Reform.'  The  coach  is  going 
down  hill  at  a  reckless  pace,  whilst  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  on  the  roadside  calls 
after  it :  *  You  are  pretty  fellows  to  throw 
away  your  drag-chain,  when  you  ought  to 
have  the  wheel  locked.'  Brougham,  as 
guard :  *  We'll  make  you  a  present  of  it,  old 
boy ;  we  want  no  drag  or  clog  of  any  sort  on 
our  wheels.'  A  passenger  (Lord  Althorpe)  : 
'They  (the  horses)  seem  to  be  getting  a  little 
unruly.'      The     coachman     (Lord    Grey) : 

*  Never  fear,  they'll  stop  when  they  reach 
the  bottom.'  O'Connell :  'Hurrah,  boys  ! 
This  is  what  I  call  going  along  I  Ah !  you 
know  how  to  travel  in  England.  How  I 
wish  I  could  set  up  such  a  coach  in  Quid 
Ireland!'  John  Bull  (pointing  to  the 
Duke) :  *  Blow  me,  if  that  ben't  the  man 
wot  us'd  to  drive  the  "  Sovereign."  HdUo ! 
old  friend,  you  won't  do  for  us — ^you  can't 
drive  our  pace.' 

Equally  good  is  The  Upsetting  of  the 
Beform  Coach  (June  4,  1834).  The  coach 
is  in  the  act  of  upsetting :  the  head  of  the 
King  appears  out  of  the  window,  crying 
'  Help !  help  ! '  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Lord  Ripon,  Stanley  and  Graham,  have 
jumped  oft.  Stanley  (to  Graham  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  on  the  ground)  :  *  Well,  I  think 
we  did  right  to  jump  off,  although  we  may 
have  got  a  little  hurt  or  so :  /  told  you 
Johnny  would  upset  the  coach,^  Brougham 
(to  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the  back  seat  of 
the  coach)  :  *  Sit  fast,  Melbourne  ;  these 
fellows  would  have  done  much  better  to 
have  kept  their  places.  I  think  one  ought 
always  to  keep  one's  place  as  long  as  one 
can.'  The  current  story  was,  that  whilst 
1^  John  was  speaking,  Stanley  passed  a 
note  along  the  Treasury  bench  to  Sir  James 
Graham  in  these  words  :  /  Johnny  has  up- 
set the  coach ; '  and  that  this  note  taken 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  by  his  servant 
somehow  found  its  way  to  the  *  Times.' 
Sir  James  Graham's  own  solution  of  the 
fancied  mystery  of  its  being  made  public 
was,  that  he  showed  it  to  several  colleagues, 
any  one  of  whom  might  have  remembered 
and  repeated  it. 

The  popular,  although  unfounded,  notion 
was  undoubtedly  expressed  by  IB  when  he 
represented  Lord  Palmerston  as  engaged  in 
a  snccession  of  unequal  diplomatic  contests 
with  Talleyrand.  They  figure  in  The  Cats- 
paw,  where  Talleyrand,  as  the  monkey,  uses 
the  catspaw  to  take  Belgium  and  Antwerp 
off  a  stove,  labelled  Holland  :  in  A  Venerable 
Spider  and  a  Buzzing  Flyj  which  tells  its 


oym.  story ;  and  in  a  clever  sketch  of  Pal- 
merston as  a  blind  man,  led  by  a  poodle, 
whose  hair  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to 
the  abundant  white  locks  of  Talleyrand. 
In  point  of  fact.  Lord  Parmerston  disliked 
and  distrusted  Talleyrand,  and  never  was, 
we  believe,  outwitted  by  him. 

One  of  the  most  effective  IB's  was  Van 
Amhurgh  outdone :  the  object  being  to  illus- 
trate the  complete  submission  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  to  the  Agitator.  O'Connell 
stands  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  male 
lion    (Lord    Melbourne) ;   with   a    leopard 

iLord  Monteagle)  on  his  shoulders ;  a  tiger 
Lord  Normanby )  placing  its  paws  in  a  coax- 
ing way  on  his  breast ;  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  another  animal  (Lord  Morpeth), 
and  three  or  four  more  crouching  at  his  feet, 
representing  members  of  the  Cabinet 

Another  composition  on  the  same  sub- 
ject was  based  on  the  story  of  the  showman, 
with  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth,  exclaim- 
ing, *  Does  he  wag  his  tail  ?  If  he  wags  his 
tail,  I  am  lost.'  Lord  Russell  acted  show- 
man. 

Most  of  the  portraits  are  good  :  those  of 
Lord  Melbourne  especially  so.  The  easy, 
indolent  air  is  so  perfectly  given,  as  well  as 
the  handsome,  good-humoured  face.  One 
of  the  best  is  tnat  where  he  is  pondering 
on  the  way  in  which  the  *  boy  Jones  '  got 
repeatedly  into  Buckingham  Palace.  It 
was  just  after  his  second  and  final  resigna- 
tion ;  and  he  sits,  his  legs  crossed,  his  hat 
cokced,  talking  to  himself ;  *  That  boy 
Jones  must  be  a  very  clever  fellow.  It  is 
not  getting  into  the  Palace  once  or  twice. 
,  I  have  done  as  much  myself.  But  to  get  in 
the  third  time ;  that's  what  puzzles  me.' 
Jack  in  Office  (1835),  based  on  Landseer's 
well-known  picture,  is  a  typical  specimen 
for  touches  of  character  and  genuine  humour. 
There  is  a  delightful  expression  of  com- 
temptuous  superiority  on  the  face  of  Jack 
(Lord  John  Russell)  as  he  sits  guarding  the 
meat  cart,  whilst  a  lean  and  hungry-looldng 
dog  (Brougham)  is  sniffing  at  the  meat, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  piece  shaped  like  a 
chancellor's  wig.  O'Connell  begs  like  a 
poodle  ;  whilst  Hume  and  Lord  Durham, 
as  mongrels,  are  watching  for  a  snap. 

Those  who  never  knew  or  saw  Lord  Eldon 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  wish  to  get  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  them,  should  turn  to  IB. 
Their  portraits  have  a  real  historical  interest : 
without  IB  the  biography  of  each  would  be 
incomplete.  In  his  likenesses  the  figure  is 
as  characteristic  as  the  face :  a  rare  almost 
unique  merit  Some  of  our  readers  must 
have  seen  E.  Landseer's  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  Rogers'  *  Winter  Walk '  with  .Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, in  which  nothing  is  seen  but  his  back, 
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and  nothing  more  need  be  seen  to  bring 
him  mentally  and  bodily  before  us.  4  IB 
had  the  same  wonderful  gift  of  conveying 
a  complete  impression  by  what  looked  like 
a  few  tracings  with  the  pencil  or  the  pen. 

IB,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  John  Doyle. 
The  origin  of  the  signature  was  the  acci- 
dental junction  of  two  L's  and  two  D.'s 
(put  one  upon  the  other)  making  thereby 
the  initials  twice  over  into  IB.  He  was 
particularly  anxious  about  his  incognito; 
80  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  no  longer  took 
the  same  interest  in  his  work  when  he  be- 
came known ;  and  his  withdrawal,  some- 
where about  1850,  was  in  no  slight  measure 
owing  to  his  consciousness  that  he  had  been 
discovered.  Just  when  the  controversy  as 
to  identity  was  at  its  height,  a  sketch  ap- 
peared entitled  IB  in  his  Studio,  repre- 
senting Lord  Brougham  (who  used  the  same 
initials  after  he  became  a  peer)  standing  at 
an  easel  painting  a  portrait  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, with  an  exquisitely  comical  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction,  at  his  own  performance. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  Brougham's 
rhetorical  portraits  of  Lord  Melbourne  were 
the  reverse  of  flattering. 

John  Doyle  died  only  four  or  five  years 
ago.  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  his  family 
possess  a  collection  of  some  hundreds  of  the 
first  sketches  of  the  IB's,  many  of  them 
roughy  drawn  in  pen  and  ink ;  but  the  artist 
himself  always  considered  them  superior  in 
spirit  to  the  published  works.  A  small 
number  of  these  (not  more  than  twenty- 
five)  came  out  coloured,  and  are  now  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  The  only  complete  collec- 
tions of  them  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  four,  formed  by  Mr.  Harvey,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  William  Fraser,  Sir  Dudley 
Majoribanks,  Mr.  Duguid,  and  another  gen- 
tleman. The  colouring  is  rarely  an  improve- 
ment. The  outlines  of  the  drawings  are  too 
slight;  and  costume  since  1829  does  not 
admit  of  the  variety  and  contrast  which  are 
so  effective  in  Gillray.  The  complete  col- 
lection of  IB  works  contains  917  :  of  Gill- 
ray's  about  950 :  but  many  attributed  to 
Gillray  are  of  questionable  authenticity,  and 
some  of  his  have  probably  been  assigned 
to  others  or  are  lost. 

Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  the  son  of  IB,  pos- 
sesses the  same  justness  of  observation  and 
fine  perception  of  the  ridiculous  as  his  fa- 
ther, with  a  more  fertile  fancy  and  a  more 
poetical  mind.  The  grace  and  originality 
of  his  illustrations  of  *  Fairyland '  are  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  delicate  humour 
which  pervades  his  pictures  of  life  and  man- 
ners and  bis  political  sketches.  His  *  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  ye  Englyshe'  is  a 
capital  example   of  good-natured,  sportive 


raillery  directed  against  the  medieval  mania 
of  Young  England;  whilst  the  ludicrous 
position  and  demeanour  of  the  middle-class 
Briton  in  foreign  parts  were  inimitably  hit 
off  in  *  The  Foreign  Tour  of  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson.'  His  political  sketches  are 
comparatively  few,  but  some  are  of  rare 
merit  ;  that,  for  example,  which  appeared 
towards  the  end  of  1848,  when  thrones 
were  toppling  and  constitutions  breaking  up 
on  every  side.  It  represented  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  seated  round  a  roulette 
table,  whilst  Punch,  as  croupier,  call8  to 
them :  *  Now,  gentlemen,  make  your  game 
while  the  ball  is  rolling.'  There  was  another 
about  the  same  time  entitled.  Hie  Gnat 
Sea  Serpent,  A  huge  serpent  is  risbg 
out  of  the  waves  of  a  very  stormy  sea, 
having  the  head  and  face  of  a  woman  with 
the  cap  of  liberty  on  her  head;*  whilst  a 
boatful  of  kings,  in  various  stages  of  terror,  is 
in  great  danger  of  capsizing.  Soon  after  the 
Syrian  complication  of  1840-1841,  he  appro- 
priately and  opportunely  represented  King 
Louis  Philippe  as  *  Hie  Napoleon  of  Peace.^ 
The  King  is  standing  in  the  centre,  hemmed 
round  by  a  border  of  battles  and  disturbances 
of  various  kinds  brought  about  by  the 
French  Government. 

All  Mr.  Richard  Doyle's  political  cario- 
tures  appeared  in  *  Punch,'  from  wliicli 
he  seceded  in  1851,  in  consequence  of  the 
hostile  spirit  displayed  towards  the  Rom» 
Catholics  during  the  agitation  which  led  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  He  has  of 
late  years  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  water- 
colour  drawings — ^fanciful,  humorous,  or 
romantic — which  are  much  in  request  among 
connoisseurs. 

Next  to  or  along  with  Mr.  Richard  Doyle 
(with  whom  he  was  associated  in  *  Punch 'J 
comes  John  Leech,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  of  modem  humourists.  His 
*  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character '  are  fall  of 
fun  without  coarseness,  and  he  is  equally 
happy  in  his  drawings  and  in  the  letter-press 
that  illustrates  them — whether  the  subject  be 
Mr.  Briggs'  adventures  or  some  pleasant  piece 
of  youthful  impertinence  in  the  *  rising  gen- 
eration,' a  Dundreary  swell  or  a  City  snob, 
a  fast  young  lady  riding  *  across  country '  or 
a  sea-side  beauty  with  her  hair  floating  in  the 
breeze. 

Leech  did  many  of  the  political  car- 
toons of  *  Punch,'  but,  although  some 
were  very  good  and  deservedly  successful, 
he  felt  more  at  home  in  the  social  subjects. 
His  Lord  John  Russell,  as  a  *  Buttons,'  stand- 
ing before  the  Queen,  who  says,  *  John,  you 

*  Probably  suggested  by  the  line  in  Horace;— 
'  Besinlt  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  saperne.' 
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are  not  strong  enough  for  the  place/  caused 
great  amusement  at  the  time.  This  appeared 
just  after  Peel's  resignation  in  1846.  Then 
there  was  a  very  humorous  one  of  Lord 
John  in  Peel's  clothes ;  and,  in  1861,  a  fam- 
ous one  of  the  same  noble  lord,  as  the  little 
boy  who  chalked  *  No  Popery  '  on  the  wall 
and  then  ran  away. 

Leech  left  worthy  successors  for  the  social 
subjects  in  Mr.  Dn  Maurier,  and  Mr.  C. 
Keene.  The  principal  political  cartoons  in 
'  Panch '  are  by  Mr.  Tenniei,  who  is  most 
successful  when  dealing  with  allegorical  sub- 
jects, as  in  Peace  sitting  on  an  Armstrong 
Gun ;  or,  *  Our  Opening  Day^  after  Guide's 
Aurora  (a  very  long  way  indeed)  ;  *  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,^  in  which  the  expression  of  the 
Peri  Premier's  face  is  truly  comical.  Equally 
good,  in  a  more  prosatic  style,  is  *  Will  he 
clear  it  ?  '  (February  1 6,  1 873.)  Scene,  an 
Irish  steeplechase :  three  stonp  fences,  labelled 
respectively  *  Irish  Church,'  *  Irish  land,'  'Irish 
Education.'  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  jockey  attire, 
has  cleared  the  two  first,  and  is  going  reso- 
ktely  at  the  third — a  stiff-looking  wall  at 
L  tie  bottom  of  a  piece  of  broken  precipi- 
[  toos  ground — with  a  seat  and  hand  which, 
combined  with  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  leap,  indicate  plainly  enough  that  he  is 
about  to  come  to  grief. 

Mr.  Tenniel's  Britannia  is  happily  con- 
ceiyed  and  executed  :  so  is  his  British  Lion  ; 
and  all  his  animals,  with  their  appropriate 
action,  are  cleverly  struck  oft.  But  he  is 
less  saccessful  in  his  portraits  of  public  men 
—in  his  treatment  of  the  human  face  divine, 
which  has  too  frequently  a  hard,  wooden 
Lwk,  without  flexibility  of  feature,  in  his 
cartoons.  In  these  the  leading  idea  is  well 
derelopcd  :  we  take  in  their  full  meaning  at 
a  glance :  but  they  often  set  us  thinking 
wn^  we  want  to  be  set  laughing:  they 
SR,  generally  speaking,  more  didactic  than 
hamorous :  we  encounter  a  moral  or  poli- 
tcal  aphorism  when  we  are  looking  for  a 
job:  and  the  suspicion  steals  upon  us  that 
^  accomplished  artist,  with  all  his  good 
sense,  good  nature,  taste,  and  fancy,  wants 
fun. 

Most  of  the  productions  of  the  principal 
'Vanity  Fair'  artist  are  caricatures  to  all 
intents  and  purpose  in  the  least  favourable 
sense  of  the  term  ;  and  any  merit  they  may 
claim  as  likenesses  is  marred  by  exaggeration 
of  the  most  disagreeable  kind.  To  show 
how  differently  the  same  subject  may  be 
treated,  compare  the  Lord  John  Russell  of 
IB  with  the  Lord  Russell  of  *  Vanity  Fair ; ' 
or,  as  an  example  of  unjustifiable  infringe- 
ment of  a  man's  right  to  his  face,  turn 
to  the  sketch  of  Henry  Bulwer  (the  late 
Lord  Dalling)  and  mark  how.  the  pale  ema- 


ciated face  is  drawn  out  and  rendered  re- 
pulsively livid,  whilst  the  bright  intelligent 
expression  is  suppressed.  That  these  sketches 
are  occasionally  marked  by  cleverness  in 
seizing  traits  of  character,  is  no  excuse  for 
such  a  mode  of  treatment ;  and  if,  as  we  are 
informed,  many  of  the  least  known  sub- 
jects actually  sat  for  their  portraits,  this  is 
only  another  proof  amongst  a  thousand  of 
what  people  will  do  for  notoriety's  sake. 

*  The  mere  life  of  a  caricaturist/  says  a 
critic  quoted  by  Mr.  Wright  *  can  neither  be 
interesting  nor  instructive ;  for  who  would 
wish  to  know  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  a 
sort  of  public  and  private  spy,  who  insults 
inferiority  of  mind  and  exposes  defects  of 
body,  who  aggravates  what  is  already  hide- 
ous, and  blackens  what  was  before  suffi- 
ciently dark  ?  He  invades,  unpunished,' the 
privacy  of  the  throne  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  altar :  he  neither  reverences  domestic 
peace  nor  dreads  the  vengeance  of  public 
assemblies ;  and  though  he  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  nuisance,  who  for  his  audacious 
pictures  deserves  the  pillory,  he  is  permitted 
to  walk  at  large  by  the  courtesy  of  Govern- 
ment and  our  love  of  fun  and  freedom.' 

This  fierce  diatribe  has  fortunately  little  or 
no  application  to  the  caricaturists  of  our 
day ;  but  if  they  wish  to  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  or  enjoy  an  honest  reputation,  to 
check  misgovemment  or  to  amuse  and  in- 
stnict  society,  they  should  no  more  imitate 
Gillray  than  a  modem  satirist  should  adopt 
the  license  of  Aristophanes,  but  take  for 
their  model  the  refined,  good-natured,  kind- 
ly, laughter-moving  IB— 

*  Whose  humour,  as  gay  as  the  firefly's  light, 
Played  round  every  subject,  and  shone  as 
it  played, 
And  whose  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as 
bright, 
Never  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its 
blade.' 


Art.  VII. — The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  M.A.     Vols.  IL  and  IIL     1874. 

The  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
history  of  *  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century '  have  appeared  at  an 
opportune  and  critical  moment,,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  con- 
temporary politics.  They  bear  directly  and 
instructively  on  a  familiar  problem  which  is 
once  more  presented  for  consideration.  The 
Home  Rule  which  is  now  demanded  by  Irish 
patriots  of  a  certain  stamp  is  an  old  cry 
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under  a  new  name,  and  Mr.  Froude*s  book 
enables  us  to  sttidy  it  in  its  bistorical  as- 
pects. The  present  vokimes  arc  marked  by 
all  the  qualities  that  gave  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  first — picturesque  and  vivid  nar- 
rative, epigrammatic  brilliancy,  sympathetic 
analysis  of  Irish  character  in  its  strength 
and  weakness,  and,  above  all,  a  passionate 
and  earnest  love  of  truth  and  contempt  for 
the  glosses  and  hypocrisies  which  have 
hitherto  varnished  and  disguised  the  story 
of  Irish  wrongs.  If  the  work  had  no  other 
merit — and  it  could  not  have  a  greater — it 
would  be  refreshing  for  its  manly  and  un- 
compromising sincerity.  The  history  of 
Ireland  has  so  long  been  enveloped  in  mists 
of  legend  and  clouds  of  fable,  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  get  at  last  a  clear  and  honest  view 
of  the  actual  facts.  Those  who  think  with 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  that  everything  that  has 
to  be  said  about  Ireland  ought,  as  it  were, 
to  be  coated  with  crystallised  sugar,  and 
wrapped  up  in  satin  and  silver  paper,  will 
regard  Mr.  Fronde's  book  as  another  outrage 
on  a  sensitive  and  sentimental  nation.  Those 
who  think,  as  most  reasonable  people  are 
now  beginning  to  do,  that  the  Irish  have 
hitherto  been  too  much  flattered  and  too 
little  respected,  and  that  it  is  tim'e  they 
should  be  treated,  not  like  whimpering 
babies,  with  soft  words  and  coaxing  sobs, 
but  like  grown  men  who  know  what  they 
are  about,  and  who  are  not  to  be  thrown 
into  hysterics  by  a  little  plain  language,  will 
be  disposed  to  welcome  Mr.  Froude's  candid 
and  searching  history  as  a  hopeful  symptom 
of  the  future.  If  ever  the  Irish  question  is 
to  be  fairly  set  at  rest,  it  will  only  be  by  re- 
ducing it  to  plain  prosaic  realities,  and  by 
calling  things  by  their  right  names.  The 
political  distemper  from  which  part  of  the 
Irish  people  are  still  apparently  suffering  is 
mainly  due  to  the  artificial  and  fantastic  lan- 
guage in  which  their  condition  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  the  romantic  dreamland  which 
has  been  conjured  up  for  their  ideal  habita- 
tion. The  native  histories  of  Ireland  afford 
about  as  trustworthy  footing  as  a  native  bog, 
and  the  exigencies  of  party  have  unfortu- 
nately led  English  Liberals  into  conscious  or 
unconscious  connivance  with  fiction  and 
imposture.  Some  of  the  defects  which  we 
noticed  in  Mr.  Fronde's  first  volume  reappear 
perhaps  more  strongly  in  the  other  two. 
He  indulges  too  frequently  in  flashes  of  sav- 
age scorn,  and  the  dignity  of  history  is 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  lively  rage  of  the 
historian,  shaking  a  whip  at  the  scoundrels 
whom  he  denounces.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Fronde's  narrative  will  pass 
without  challenge,  and  in  some  instances  he 
may  have  relied  too   implicitly  on  official 


evidence  derived  from  the  Secret  Papere  of 
the  Government.     But  in  the  main  the  pic- 
ture is  undoubtedly  true,  and  its  value  Kes  in 
its  resolute  and  unflinching  outspokenness. 
At  the  close  of  Mr.  Fronde's  first  volmne 
the  Catholics  of   Ireland   were   still  lying 
stunned  and  prostrate  from  the  terrible  con- 
seqences  of  tne  rebellion  of  1641.     In  the 
second  volume  we  see  them  gradually  re- 
covering  strength,  and  offering   a  counter- 
poise, which  the  Government  was  not  sorry 
to  take  advantage  of,  to  the  factious  and 
interested  opposition  of  the  Protestant  colo- 
nists.    The  revolt  of  the  Protestants  against 
imperial  authority  paved  the  way  for  the 
United  Irishmen.      The  wretchedness  and 
savagery  of  the  peasants,  the  cruel  neglect 
and  extortions  of  the  landlords,  the  comip- 
tions   of  Parliament,   the  intrigues  of  the 
Castle,  and  above  all  the  supine  and  selfish 
blundering  of    the    English    Government, 
make  up  a  sufficiently  dark  and  dismal  scene, 
in  which  we  vainly  seek  for  a  ray  of  light 
In  order,  however,  fairly  to  judge  the  pol- 
icy under  which  Ireland  was  governed,  it  b 
necessary  to  observe  what  it  was  possible  to 
do.     In  the  first  place,  it  was,  as  it  is,  im- 
possible that  Ireland  could  exist  except  as 
part  of  the  British  Empire.     Ireland  was,* 
she  is,  too  weak  to  stand   alone,  and  £^ 
land  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  d  aay 
foreign  power  which  directly  or  indirectly 
acquired  an  influence  over  her.  Ireland  w(«i4 
thus  have  been  a  perpetual   battle-gronsd 
until   England  had   either  been   snbdued, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  permanently, 
or  had  established  her  supremacy  ov&t  the 
sister  island.     From  this  ceaseless  and  into- 
lerable misery  Ireland,  as  well  as  EDgland, 
has  been  preserved.     In  the  interest  of  Ire- 
land, no  less  than  of  England,  it  is  essential 
that  the  two  countries  should  be  members  of 
one  family  ;  but  in  taking  possession  of  Ire- 
land, England  assumed  obligations  which  she 
certainly  neglected  to  discharge.     She  wish- 
ed to  hold  Ireland  as  an  indispensable  mili- 
tary position,  but  to  hold  it  at  the  least  pos- 
sible trouble  and  expense.     In  1 Y04  the  Irish 
Parliament,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  beg- 
ged for  incorporation  with  the  empire ;  but 
the  English  Government  shrank  from  the 
troublesome  work  which  would  thus  have 
been  thrown  on  it,  and  preferred  to  go  on 
in  the  old  way.     Assuming  that  Ireland  was 
not  to  be   united  with  England,   and  that 
she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  coun- 
try, under  the  dominion,  but  not  an  integral 
part,  of  Great  Britain,  there  remained  only 
two  alternatives — either  to  govern  Ireland  as 
India  is  governed,  or  to  make  the  Protest- 
ant colonists  the  governing  body,    llie  for- 
mer would  have  involved  even  more  trouble 
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and  responsibility  than  taking  Ireland  into 
the  Union,  and  therefore  the  latter  was 
chosen.  To  have  given  over  the  country  to 
the  Catholic  Celts  would  have  been  to  ex- 
pose the  Protestants  not  only  to  ejection 
from  their  lands  but  to  massacre,  and  to 
precipitate  an  immediate  and  absolute  scp- 
ration  between  Ireland  and  England. 

There  is  little  use  in  going  back  into  re- 
mote history  to  inquire  whether  it  was  wise 
to  dispossess  the  originalproprietors  as  the 
victims  of  conquest.      They  were   dispos- 
sessed, and  it  was  impossible  to  turn  back 
the  page  of  history,  and  to  restore  them — 
these  were  facts  of  which  the  English  Go- 
vernment, at  the  beginning  of  what  may  be 
called  the  modern  period,  had  to  make  the 
hest  it  could.     It  had  to  take  the  country 
as  it  found  it.     On  the  one  side  were  the 
Protestant  colonists,  who  had  been  invited  to 
occnpy  the  island,  and  who  were  the  most 
sturdy,  industrious,  and  civilised  part  of  the 
population.     These  were  the  men  in  posses- 
aon.    On  the  other  hand  was  the  great  bo- 
Ay  of  the  people,  the  Catholic  Celts,  brood- 
ing sullenly  over  their  fallen 'state,  and  hop- 
ing not  only  for  the  revival  of  their  religion, 
!>Dt  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  which  had 
belonged  to  their  forefathers.     In  many  Ca- 
tholic families    the    title-deeds   of   estates 
which  had  once  belonged  to  -them  were  sa- 
credly handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  at  any  moment  they  were  pre- 
pared, if  they  had  the  chance,  to  pounce 
upon  their  own.    This  restoration  they  look- 
ed forward  to  with  the  same  faith  as  the  Is- 
raelites to  the  promised  land.     Human  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
blame  the  Catholics  for  their  aspirations ; 
but  it  would  have  been  madness  for  the  Go- 
vernment not  to  take .  these  aspirations  into 

The  plain  hard  facts  were  these  :  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholics, 
a^  the  Catholics  understood  justice,  without 
<ioiDg  cruel  and  outrageous  injustice  to  the 
R^testants ;  and  that,  if  the  former  had 
been  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  latter, 
they  would,  being  in  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity, at  once  have  attempted  to  resumd  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  and  renounced  sill  con- 
nection with  a  Protestant  State,  which  they 
loathed  and  hated  for  having  subjugated 
them.  In  their  eyes  England  was  the  cause 
of  all  tlie  woes  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
only  chance  of  ever  being  better  was  to  get  rid 
of  her,  once  and  for  ever.  Men  who  had  any 
«ial  acquaintance  with  Ireland  during  the 
last  century  were  aware  of  this  state  of  feel- 
ing, which  was  also  attested  by  the  incidents 
of  every  rising  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  clear 
that  they  had  no  conception  of  any  good 
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that  could  possibly  be  done  for  them,  except 
in  the  shape  of  getting  back  their  lands  and 
re-establishing  their  religion.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  English  Government  had  been  pre- 
pared to  step  in  and  rule  Ireland  directly  on 
its  own  responsibility,  there  was  no  choice 
but  to  manage  it  through  the  Protestant  mi- 
nority, who  were  the  only  people  to  be 
trusted.  And  this  was  the  choice  which 
England  made  ;  but  unhappily  the  arrange- 
ment was  carried  out  in  a  half-hearted  and 
ungenerous  way.  If  the  colonists  had  been 
recognised  as  British  citizens,  they  would 
no  doubt  have  identified  themselves  tho- 
roughly with  the  empire,  and  would  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  imperial  connection.  As  it 
was,  they  were  made  to  feel  that  they  wei*e 
foreigners,  and,  forgetting  on  what  their 
own  position  depended,  as  foreigners  they 
behaved.  There  was  madness  on  both  sides. 
The  English  Government  should  have  seen 
that  the  only  hope  of  governing  Ireland 
through  the  Protestants  was  to  afford  largo 
and  consistent  support  to  the  latter ;  and  the 
colonists,  on  their  part,  should  have  seen 
that  loyalty  to  the  imperial  tie  was  the  bul- 
wark of  their  authority.  The  original  fault 
was  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  England  in 
insisting  that  Ireland  must  be  regarded  as  a 
foreign  country ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  Eng- 
lish policy  was  animated  by  any  feeling  of 
hatred  or  malice  towards  Ireland.  Ireland 
was  regarded  merely  as  an  unfortunate  pos- 
session which  must  be  held,  simply  because 
it  could  not  be  allowed  to  falf  into  other 
hands,  but  out  of  which  very  little  good  was 
to  be  got  It  seemed  to  be  the  simplest  and 
easiest  coui'se  to  leave  the  country  to  stew  in 
its  own  gravy,  merely  taking  care  that  it  did 
not  boil  over  too  violently. 

This  selfish,  stupid,  and  criminal  neglect 
was  the  great  and  cruel  wrong  which  Eng- 
land did  to  Ireland,  and  which  at  the  Union 
she  set  herself  honourably  to  repair.  When 
it  is  complained  that  the  Irish  should  have 
so  perseveringly  and  persistently  stniggled 
against  a  destiny  which  was  not  only  inevi- 
table, but,  broadly  viewed,  the  best  that 
could  befall  them,  it  is  only  fair  to  recoiled: 
that,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  Eng- 
land repudiated  the  obligations  which  jus- 
tice and  policy  alike  imposed  on  her.  Every 
circumstance  which  bound  Ireland  to  throw 
in  her  lot  with  England,  equally  bound  Eng- 
land to  watch  over  and  foster  the  interests 
of  Ireland  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  historical  grievance  of  Ireland, 
rightly  understood,  is  not  that  she  was  op- 
piessed  by  English  tyranny,  but  that  Eng- 
land paid  too  little  attention  to  her,  and  left 
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her  too  much  to  herself.  The  great  fault  of 
England,  and  one  for  which  she  has  had  to 
suffer  bitterly,  was  that  she  neglected  her 
sovereign  duties  towards  Ireland,  and  left 
he^  charge  a  helpless  prey  to  a, domestic  an- 
archy which  was  scarcely  disguised  by  the 
fantastic  and  artificial  reproduction  of  the 
forms  of  a  free  constitution,  for  which  the 
country  was  on  every  ground  unfit.  If  Ireland 
had  been  really  free,  she  would  have  at  once 
tried  to  set  up  as  an  independent  Catholic 
State.  This  would  have  been  the  freedom 
of  suicide — the  freedom  of  the  man  who 
wants  to  stab  his  neighbour  and  cut  his  own 
throat ;  and  as  the  neighbour  happened  to 
be  sane  and  strong,  he  naturally  snatched 
away  the  knife.  What  was  wanted  for  Ire- 
land was  not  that  she  should  be  free  to  do 
as  much  mischief  as  she  chose  to  herself 
and  other  people,  but  that  she  should  be 
guided  and  governed  for  her  good.  And 
here  it  was  that  England  failed  m  her  duty. 
She  was  justified  in  denying  Ireland  a  fatal 
freedom ;  but  on  the  other  hand  she  was 
bound  to  take  good  care  of  her  unfortunate 
wai'd,  which  was  just  what  she  neglected  to 
do.  She  would  neither  undertake  the  direct 
government  of  the  island  after  the  Indian 
fashion,  which  would  probably  at  that  time 
have  been  the  proper  policy  ;  nor  admit  Ire- 
land as  a  part  of  the  Empire ;  nor  make  the 
Protestant  colonists  to  whom  she  had  com- 
mitted the  manaa:ement  of  Irish  aflairs  do 
their  duty  to  the  people. 

Down  to  the  year  1782  Ireland  was  go- 
verned as^  a  dependency  of  England.  The 
English  Parliament  could,  if  it  thought  pro- 
er — which,  however,  was  not  often — legis- 
ate  for  Ireland,  and  its  acts  were  valid  in 
that  country  without  the  assent  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  Moreover,  under  what  was 
known  as  Poyning's  Act,  no  bills  could  be 
passed  in  Ireland  unless  their  heads  had 
been  previously  approved  by  the  English 
Privy  Council  and  certified  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England.  This  Act  was  passed  as 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  not  by 
the  English,  but  by  the  Irish,  Parliament, 
and  was  intended  as  a  measure  of  protection 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  agamst  hasty 
and  violent  legislation  at  the  instance  of 
deputies,*  and  it  also  operated  as  a  security 
against  a  collision  between  the  English  and 
Irish  Legislatures.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  many  ways  of  exerting 
pressure  on  the  Government,  and  if  it  did 
not  use  that  power  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  not  because  the  power  did  not 
exist. 
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The  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  formed 
exclusively  of  Protestants,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively   of  Protestants   of    the   Established 
Church.     The   Presbyterians  were  not  dis- 
franchised, but  their  political  influence  was 
small.     The  county  electors   were  free  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  influence  of  the  landown- 
ers.    Most  of  the  borough  members  were  re- 
turned by  the  corporations,  but  sixty  seats 
were  partially  free — that  is,  electors,  if  suf- 
ficiently courageous,  and  independent,  and 
indifferent    to    consequences,   might   make 
their  own  choice.     Of  the  whole  number  of 
300  seats,  176  were  the  property  of  bishops, 
peers,   and   commoners,  and    were    openly 
bought  and  sold.     The  perpetual  advowson, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  borough  was  valued  at 
8000/.  or  9000/.     A  single  seat  in   a  single 
Parliament  could  be  had  for  2000/.,  and  it 
was  perfectly  understood  that  the  purchaser 
intended  to  turn  the  investment,  as  best  he 
could,   to   his    own    pecuniary   advantage. 
Seats  were  practically  held  for  life  by  most 
of  the  membeift     Three  or  four  great  fami- 
lies commanded  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Government  had  either 
to  treat  with  them  for  support,  or  to  buy  np 
members  on  its  own  account.     To  maintaia 
a  hold  upon  Parliament  by  the  distribodoa 
of  places,  pensions,  and  titles,  was,  in  frt, 
the  chief  business  of , the  Viceroy.     HeeooU 
always  obtain  what  he  wanted  by  papngtk 
price  demanded.     When  he  hesitated,  tbc 
hungry  retainers  of  the  Castle  became  sod- 
denly  patriotic.     Irish  rights  and  interests 
supplied  a  ready  and  never  failing  means  of 
embarrassing  the  Government  and  applying 
the  pressure  which  was  necessary  to  create 
an  abundant  flow  of  gold  and  decorations. 
The  history  of  successive  Viceroys  is  a  mi- 
serable story   of    Parliamentary   chicanery 
and  con'uption,  of  petty  squabbles,  selfish 
intrigues,  and  shameless  prostitution.     The 
right  to  initiate  legislation  independently  of 
England  was  the  favourite  battleground  of 
the   sham   patriots.     The  Irish  Parliamect 
owed    its    existence  to    the    Engrlish    con- 
nection,    and   could   not  possibly    hold  its 
ground   without  English  support.     But  it 
was  ^een  that  Parliamentary  independence 
would  place  the  Castle  more  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  Irish  members,  and  this  would 
mean  of  course  more  lavish  subsidies  for  the 
latter  as  the  reward  of  their  services.     Year 
by  year  the  Viceroy  staved  off  the  difficulty 
by  the  usual  means,  but  the  exigencies  of 
disappointed  faction  continually  revived  it 
It  was  a  costly  process,  and  it  had  to  be  per- 
petually renewed. 

Such  was  the  miserable  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  when  for  a  moment  there  seemed  a  gleam 
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of  hope.  The  yonng  King  had  taken  to 
heart  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  had 
embodied  his  ideas  in  a  paper  of  confidential 
instructions.  The  Church  was  to  be  puri- 
fied The  frauds  with  which  every  public 
department  was  corroded  were  to  be  repres- 
sed No  money  was  to  be  paid  for  private 
use^  while  there  were  outstanding  public 
claims.  The  pension  list  was  to  be  cut 
down.  The  condition  of  the  magistracy  and 
the  army  was  also  to  be  looked  after,  a  sharp 
eye  kept  on  Papists,  and  encouragement 
giTcn  to  respectable  Protestant  settlers.  And 
finally,  *  You  will  not  summon  Parliament 
irithout  our  special  command  ! ' — an  injunc- 
tion which  brings  back  Mr.  Froude  to  his 
favoorite  theme. 

'The  king  had  struck  the  keynote  of  all 

Ireland's  sorrows.     How  easy,  had  there  been 

DO  Parliament,  the  task  of  goyeming  Ireland  I 

How  easy,  with  a  moderate  police,  to  have  dis- 

tdbnted  equal  justice,  to  have  forced  the  land- 

W^  to  do  their  duties ;  to  have  forced  the 

pwpli^  unexasperated  by  petty  tyranny,   to 

sobiiit  to  a  law  which  would  have  been  their 

^ieodl    How  easy  to  have  punished  comip- 

tun,  to  have  blown  away  the    malaria  which 

eoreioped  the  public  departments;    to  have 

established    schools ;    to    have    dealt    equal 

meisure  to  loyal  subjects  of  every  creed !   The 

empire  which  the  genius  of  Clive  won  for  Eng- 

luid  presented  a  problem  of  government  harder 

fe  toan  Ireland  presented.   Yet  British  faculty 

foond  means  to  solve  it.     What  enchantment 

had  condemned  Ireland  to  be  the  victim  of  a 

Constitution    of    which    chicanery,  injustice, 

nardiy,  and  moral  dissolution  were  the  in- 

CTitable  fruits?     Infinitely  happier   it  would 

have  been  for  Ireland — happier,  better,  even 

cheaper  in  the  long  run  for  England,  could  her 

Mmaters  have  adopted  loyally  the  scheme  of 

gOTcrament  sketched  by  the  King,  have  dis- 

p«ffied  with  Parliament,  fallen  back  on  the 

"fwditary  revenue,  and  made  good  the  defi- 

cittey  oQt  of  the  English  exchequer.     But  even 

t^tttthod,  too,  it  is  likely  that  parliamentary 

fi^^des  in  England  would  have  degraded  to 

^  oW  level' 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  justice  of 
these  remarks.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  an 
wtificid  obstruction  wantonly  placed  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Irish  people. 
It  served  no  purpose  except  to  extract  bribes 
for  its  own  personal  benefit  from  the  Cas- 
tle; it  used  the  grievances  of  the  country 
merely  as  a  means  of  enhancing  its  own 
price,  and  while  it  betrayed  the  nation,  it 
was  perpetually  irritating  and  trying  to  trip 
^p  the  English  authorities.  If  it  had  been 
suppressed  much  money  would  have  been 
saved,  which  was  sadly  wanted  for  public 
purposes,  and  the  governor  and  the  governed 
^onld  have  been  brought  face  to  face.    Un- 


fortunately this  was  not  to  be,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment went  on  as  before.  One  or  two  exam- 
ples will  illustrate  the  way  in  which  public 
Dusiness  was  obstructed  until  the  toll  was 
paid. 

It  was  known  that  the  King  was  extreme- 
ly anxious  aboutjan  augmentation  of  the 
army,  which,  indeed,  was  urgently  required, 
both  for  the  sake  of  public  order  rudely 
shaken  by  the  Whiteboys,  and  as  a  defence 
against  invasion.  Lord  Shannon  and  the 
Speaker — John  Ponsonby,  who  was  brother 
of  Lord  Bessborough,  father-in-law  of  Shan- 
non,and  son-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
— together  commanded  a  majority  in  the 
House.  Hely  Hutchinson,  a  barrister,  was  at- 
tached to  the  confederacy.  These  three  ob- 
tained a  private  interview  with  the  Viceroy 
and  stated  their  terms.  Shannon  and  Pon- 
sonby required  that  they  should  be  continu- 
ed as  Lords  Justices.*  Hutchinson  was  a 
man  of  means  and  wanted  nothing  for  him- 
self— only  places  or  pensions  for  his  two* 
sons  and  a  peerage  for  his  wife.  On  these- 
conditions  they  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  demands  were  refused,  and 
the  disappointed  patriots  at  once  set  them- 
selves'to  get  up  a  howl  against  the  army, 
and  to  make  mischief  about  the  origination 
of  money  bills.  In  the  end  the  conspira- 
cy was  broken,  but  only  by  purchasing  a 
fresh  gang  of  *  friends  of  the  Crown  '  to  sup- 
plant it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  ma- 
jority, warranted  steady  for  the  time,  was 
bought  for  half  a  million.  Cut  off  from  the 
Castle,  the  patriots  threw  themselves  for 
support  upon  the  people,  hunted  up  popular 
grievances,  and  attacked  the  Government  for 
misgoverning  the  country.  The  weak  point 
of  the  Government  was  that  it  was  languid 
or  careless  in  regard  to  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  The  English  Cabinet 
set  aside  various  reforms  which  the  Viceroy 
suggested,  and  as  public  discontent  increas- 
ed, the  hired  majority  became  at  once  colder 
in  support  and  more  hungry  in  demands.. 
The  Viceroy  forwarded  to  London  a  docu- 
ment which  supplies  an  instructive  illustration 
of  the  working  of  the  Parliamentary  system. 
The  point  of  it  is  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
extract  : — 

*  The  Lords  Justices — the  Speaker  and  his 
son-in-law — had  the  supervision  of  the  revenue, 
and  it  was  understood  that  hy  various  forms  of 
peculation  as  much  as  150,0001.  a  year  was  lost 
to  the  Government  out  of  the  customs  duties. 
At  this  very  lime  the  Treasury  learnt  that  a  lar^e 
cargo  of  tooacco  had  been  deliberately  overlook- 
ed, and  that  the  cargo  of  an  East  Indiaman,  the 
duty  on  which  would  have  been  13,000^.,  had 
been  landed  surreptitiously  at  Cork,  and  that  no' 
inquiry  had  been  made. 
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'Members  considered  as  friedda  who  hare 
voted  against  Goyemment : 

'Lord  Dunluce.— His  father  (the  Earl  of 
Antrim)  asks  a  marquisat^.  His  lordship 
solicits  a  place  for  his  tutor. 

*  Robert  Birch.-^Solicit8  a  resignation  of  ten 
Uyings  from  the  Crown. 

'John  Greighton.'^Hits  an  appointment  of 
250Z.  a  year.  I  solicited  and  obtained  a  peerage 
for  his  father^  who  promised  every  support, 
but  is  always,  as  well  as  his  other  sons^  against 
Government. 

*  Hobeft  ScOti— r  made  him  a  dommissioner 
of  the  Linen  Board,  and  he  has  since  asked  f  ot 
a  place. 

*Sir  Arthur  Brooke,— I  ptvxjured  him  the 
Privy  Council,  and  likewise,  very  lately,  a 
majority  of  dragoons  Without  purchase,  for  his 
brother. 

*  James  Fortescue.-c-Lord  Clermont's  brother. 
I  procured  him  the  Privy  CounciL  He  wants 
a  peerage  in  remainder. 

'  Heniy  Pritty. — Asked  and  obtained  a  pro- 
mise of  Church  preferment  a  few  days  before 
the  division. 

.  *  Th.  Coghlan. — I  made  him  commissioner  of 
the  Linen  Board.    He  asks  for  a  place. 

*  Hugh  Massey. — Solicits  a  peerage  for  him- 
self, and  an  advance  in  the  Kevenue  for  his 
eldest  son. 

*  Ch.  Smith. — ^I  made  his  brother  a  judge.' 

A  majority  of  this  kind  could  be  trusted 
only  at  the  moment  it  was  bought  After- 
wards it  had  either  to  be  bought  over  again 
•or  replaced.  In  the  end  the  Viceroy's 
'funds  and  majorities  were  both  exhausted. 
This  was  the  story  which  was  repeated  in  all 
dts  sordid  and  shameless  details  during  each 
^successive  Viceroyalty. 

While  the  attention  of  the  Government 
was  absorbed  by  a  corrupt  and  factious  Par- 
liament, nothing  was  done  to  alleviate  public 
-distress.  The  state  of  the  country  was  be- 
coming more  perilous.  The  mean,  silly,  and 
iiinJQst  commercial  policy  of  England  to- 
waa-ds  the  sister  island  had  deliberately  ruin- 
ed Iiiish  industry.  The  exactions  of  the 
landlords  in  agricultural  districts  had  work- 
ed nftuch  misery  and  exasperation,  and  large 
.numbers  had  been  driven  to  eraigi'ate.  The 
American" war  had  inflamed  the  imagination 
■  of  the  people,  and  indirectly  added  to  their 
distress.  The  army  in  America  was  to  re- 
ceive, i^s  supplies  from  Ireland  ;  and  to  keep 
down  the  prices  of  pronsions  an  embargo 
was  liud  upon  Irish  ports,  so  as  to  shut  off 
the.  farmers  from  other  markets.  This  was, 
as  the  *Y-4ceroy  could  not  deny,  pure  spolia- 
tion, and  it  was  accompanied  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  regular  troops  from  Ireland. 
In  this  situation  JParliament  offered  the  na- 
tional remedy  of  a  militia;  but  the  Irish 
Treasury  was  deeply  in  debt  and  the  Engjlish 
Gavernment  had  no  money  to  spare,  aid  the 
measure  A^as    deferred^     Just    then    Paul 


Jones  swooped  down  upon  the  coast,  a&d  it 
was  seen  that  it  was  impossible  to  lea?e  the 
country  open  and  defenceless  at  the  mercy 
of  any  daring  invader.  Belfast,  Cork,  Wi- 
terford,  Limerick,  Galway,  were  wholly  to- 
protected.  There  were  not  soldiers  enoBgt 
in  the  country  for  the  commonest  police  do- 
tiesi  It  was  under  these  circumstances  tk 
the  Volunteers  sprang  into  existence. 

When  the  arming  began  the  Viceroy  wai  ; 
uneasy;  the  Engliwi  Government  urged  him  ^ 
to  prevent  the  corps  assembling,  but  it  wai  ' 
too  late.     The  movement  had  been  taken  up 
with   enthusiasm   and  had  spread  rapidly. 
Corps  was  added  to  corps,  and  it  began  to 
be  said  openly  that,  in  the  presence  of  sock 
a  force,  and  without  an  army  of  its  own  on 
the  ffpot,  the  English  Government  could  not 
resist  the  just  demands   of  Ireland ;  free 
trade  must  be  conceded.     There  can  be  do 
doubt  that,  but  for  the  Volunteers,  Panl 
Jones  on  his  return  might  have  done  serioos 
damage  to  the  country ;  but  he  heard  that 
measures  had  been  taken  to  meet  his  Idts- 
sion,  and  bore  away  to  the  North  Sea,   The 
Viceroy  found  that  he  must  not  only  tole- 
rate the  Volunteers,  but  help  to  arm  thm 
Muskets  were  supplied  from  the  State  a^ 
mouries,  and  in  a  short  time  forty  ihoaswd 
men  had  been  enrolled  and  armed.    A  more 
voluntary  body  of  Volunteers,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  probably  never  existed, 
for  not  only  was  their  service  voluntary, ^^t 
no  conditions  were  attached  to  it   'Rey 
could  apply  their  weapons  to  any  purpose 
they  chose,  or  lay  them  down  whenever  they 
liked.     None  of  the  officers  would  accept 
commissions  from  the  Crown.     Thus  Ireland 
was  in  possession  of  an  army  of  its  own, 
which  there  was  no  force  in  the  country  ca- 
pable of  resisting.     It  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
consequences.     The  reiterated  refusal  of  the 
English  Government  to   free   the  woollea 
trade,  even  for  the  Colonies,  stimulated  the 
ardour  of  the  Volunteers.     They  paraded 
with  significant  emblems,  cannons  labelled 
*  Free  Trade  or  This,'*  and  banners  inscn> 
ed  *  Fifty  thousand  of  us  ready  to  die  foi 
our  country.'     The  repeal  of  the  Restriction 
Acts  on  Irish  trade  soon  followed,  and  th*^ 
Presbyterians  were  conciliated  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  test     Dublin  was  illuminated, 
and  for  a  moment  all  seemed  well.    Unfor- 
tunately the  circumstances  under  which  con- 
cession had  been  made  had  encouraged  a  be- 
lief that  the  Government  was  afraid.    An 
incident  immediately  occurred  which  made 
the  English  Cabinet  write  to  the  Viceroy, 

*  Napper  Tandy  one  day  hunff  this  inscription 
on  his  cannons :  *  Lord,  open  Thou  our  moutus, 
and  we  will  show  forth  Thy  praise.' 
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*  The  Government  in  Ireland  appears  to  be 
difisoked.*  The  embargo  had  led  to  a  clan- 
destine trade  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
now  that  the  embargo  had  been  removed, 
the  Irish  were  reluctant  to  abandon  their 
unlawful  connections.  A  Cork  contractor 
was  loading  provisions  for  the  French  fleet 
in  the  harbour,  and  the  Viceroy,  when  or- 
dered by  the  Cabinet  to  seize  the  vessel,  was 
obliged  to  confess  that,  if  he  did,  there 
would  be  immediate  violence.  The  Privy 
Council  advised  that  the  only  solution  was 
to  purchase  the  contractor's  stores  for  the 
Crown. 

The  next  step  was  for  Grattan  to  move  the 
two  famous    resolutions  : — (1)   The  King, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, vas  alone  competent  to  enact  laws  to 
Kind  Ireland ;  (2)  Great  Britain  ^nd  Ireland 
were  indissolubly  united,  l)ut  only  under  the 
tie  of  a  common  Sovereign.     The  House  ad- 
journed without  a  division,  but  it  was  sig- 
nificant that  two  members  alone  defended 
ibe  legislative  authority  of  England.     The 
beads  of  a  Mutiny  Bill  were  passed,  which 
struck,  thoucrh  not  directly,  at  the  power  of 
tbe  British  Parliament     Having  at  last  ob- 
tained free-trade  for  Ireland,  the  Parliament 
now  desired  protection  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  Supply  Bill  included  a  protec- 
tive duty  against  British  loaf-sugar.     These 
proposals  were  rejected  by  the  English  Ca- 
binet   They  were  immediately  taken  up  by 
the  Volunteers,  who  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  them,  and  added  fresh  demands. 
A  complete  severance  of  the  two  countries 
had  now  become  the  popular  cry  in  Ireland. 
Ireland  was  to  be  as  Hanover,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  absolute  separation.     The  Eng- 
lish Whigs,  who  had  for  their  own  purposes 
encouraged  Grattan,  came  into  office  in  time 
^  reap  the  harvest  of  which  they  had  sown 
l^ieseed.     They  imagined  that  their  being 
in  office  would  satisfy  their  Irish  friends, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  the  latter  would  now 
be  directed  to  making  things  smooth  and 
pleasant  for  the  English  Government.     The 
English  Liberals  had  only  been  following 
their  usual  policy,  and  inciting  the  Irish  by 
wild  hopes,  which  it  was  impossible  to  fulfil.' 
Mr.  Froude  justly  remarks : — 

*  English  Whig  statesmen  never  have  under- 
stood Ireland,  and  perhaps  never  will  under- 
stand it  In  the  Irish  people  there  is  one  serious 
^piration  nursed  in  their  heart  of  hearts  and 
never  parted  witii,  and  that  is  separation  from 
England.  Whatever  the  pretext  for  immediate 
•gitation,  this  is  what  they  mean,  and  every 
concession  is  valued  only  as  a  step  towards  the 
one  great  end.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy  them, 
for  nothing  else  meets  their  wishes.  But  as 
their  object  is  one  which  reason  declares  to  be 
unattainable,  so  they  never  pursue  it  by  reaso- 


nable means.  They  wish  passionately;  they 
are  unable  to  propose  deliberately ;  their  poli- 
tics are  the  blmd  movements  of  impulsive  en- 
thusiasm, and  English  Liberals  treat  them  as 
if  they  were  serious,  and  play  with  them,  and 
lead  them  to  form  hopes,  which,  as  soon  as 
those  hopes  take  their  natural  shape,  they  are 
obliged  to  disappoint' 

The  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  obtained  large  discretionary  pow- 
ers from  the  Cabinet,  but  he  was  warned 
that,  if  conditions  were  insisted  on  to  which 
England  could  not  submit  with  dignity,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  throw  up  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  leave  Irish  Protestants  and  Irish 
Catholics  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  in- 
dependence— an  independence,  perhaps, 
more  complete  than  they  would  find  alto- 
gether agreeable.  The  Volunteers  were 
still  parading  and  speechifying,  and  firing 
Woolwich  guns  in  defiance  of  the  foreign 
enemy,  who  was  no  other  than  Great 
Britain.  They  were,  in  reality,  as  was 
afterwards  proved,  by  no  means  a  formida- 
ble body.  Th^y  had  spirit,  uniform^  and 
arms ;  but,  from  a  military  point  of  view) 
they  were  contemptible,  being  destitute  of 
organisation  and  discipline,  and  unable  to 
move  two  days'  march  from  home.  Still 
the  Government  was  afraid  to  try  conclu- 
sions with  them. 

Irish  independence  was  granted  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  had  been  demanded.  Ire- 
land was  to  be  an  independent  state,  with 
an  independent  Parliament.  The  only  tie 
which  would  connect  it  with  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  the  common  sovereignty  of  the 
King.  Grattan  announced  that  Ireland  was 
now  satisfied  and  grateful.  *We  were 
pledged '  he  said,  *  to  recover  our  rights.  We 
are  now  pledged  to  Great  Britain,  which,  by 
acceding  to  our  claims,  has  put  an  end  to  all 
further  questions.'  A  day  was  appointed 
for  a  national  thanksgiving.  An  address  of 
thanks  to  the  Crown  was  passed,  and  a  grant 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  with  a  house,  vot- 
ed to  Grattan,  the  liberator  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Froude  summarises  the  results  of  this 
important  session : — 

*  Poyning's  Act  was  shaken  off!  Heads  of 
intended  Bills  were  no  longer  submitted  to  the 
Privy  Councils  of  England  and  Ireland  to  be 
amended  or  approved  before  they  could  take 
the  form  of  laws,  and  as  such  be  voted  upon. 
The  Irish  Parliament  drew  its  Bills,  like  the 
English  Parliament,  for  the  Crown  to  accept  or 
reject.  The  process  was  simplified.  A  power, 
which  had  been  abused,  was  abolished  ;  but  a 
precaution,  which  for  800  y^rs  had  prevented 
a  direct  collision  between  the  Legislatures  of 
the  two  countries,  no  longer  existed.  The 
Writs  of  Error,  by  which  disputed  causes 
might  be  transferred  by  appeal  ixom  the  Irish 
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to  the  English  courts  of  law,  ceased  to  be 
issued.  The  .Irish  House  of  Peers  was  made 
the  final  court  of  appeal  in  Irish  cases,  with  a 
result  which  will  be  apparent  on  the  first  im- 
portant question  which  came  before  the  juris- 
diction of  that  tribunal.  The  two  Catholic 
Relief  Bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  were 
carried.  Catholics  might  now  purchase  free- 
holds like  other  subjects,  open  schools  and 
educate  their  children  when  and  how  they 
pleased.  Their  stables  were  no  longer  open  to 
inspection,  or  their  horses  above  the  yalue  of 
five  pounds  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  taken  from  them  by  informers.*  A 
cheap  and  inonerous  system  of  registration 
was  adopted  for  the  Catholic  priests ;  and  the 
Acts  which  in  any  shape  int^ered  with  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  were  repealed.! 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  so  long  withheld,  was 
conceded.  The  tenure  of  the  Irish  judges  was 
placed  at  last  on  the  English  level.  Presby- 
terian marriages,  so  long  and  so  bitterly  dis- 
puted by  the  Dishops,  were  made  valid  in  law. 
The  Perpetual  Mutiny  Act,  fought  over  with  so 
much  obstinacy,  became  biennial,  and  the  Irish 
Parliament  acquired  constitutional  control  over 
the  Irish  military  establishments.' 

The  Irish  bad  now  gained  all  the  condi- 
tions of  their  millenniura.  Every  thing  they 
h^d  asked  for  had  been  granted,  and  a  new 
era  had  been  opened  in  Irish  afiairs.  What 
followed?  Irish  discontent  became  louder, 
disaffection  more  daring  and  insolent,  and 
the  *  friends  of  the  Government '  in  Parlia- 
ment seized  the  opportunity  of  raising  the 
terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  as- 
sist in  securing  order. J 
•  The  only  effect  of  the  new  Parliamentary 
independence  was  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  to 
the  pension  list,  to  the  expenditure  of  secret- 
service  money,  and  to  the  honourable  roll  of 
Irish  nobility.  Orde,  the  Secretary,  wrote 
desparingly  to  London  that  *  the  patronage 
of  Ireland  would  not  suffice  for  one  day's 
short  allowance  if  all  who  crowded  into  the 
ship  were  to  be  fed.'  Here,  again,  how 
macb  cheaper  and  easier  it  would  have  been 
to  govern  without  a  Parliament.  The  con- 
cessions of  the  Government  were,  of  course, 
interpreted  as  a  confession  of  weakness  and 
fear. 


*  TJie  horses  of  Mr.  Wys©  were  once  taken 
from  him  under  the  Penal  Act,  under  plea  of 
some  anticipated  disturbance.  Wyse  the  next 
day,  like  another  Jason,  drove  his  carriage  into 
Waterford  with  four  bulls. 

t  21  &  22  George  III.  c  24,  s.  62.  Irish  sta- 
tutes. 

X  *  Thus,'  says  Mr.  Wingrovo  Cooke,  trium- 
phantly,  in  his  *  History  of  Party,*  *  was  the 
armed  population  of  Ireland  converted  by  the 
Whigs  from  watchful  enemies  to  devoted  allies.' 
Thus  is  history,  or  at  least  Whig  history,  writ- 
ten! 


The  Volunteere  still  remained  underarms. 
They  had  no  system  of  general  finance.  In 
the  towns  different  classes  of  profesBiona) 
men  and  shopkeepers  raised  corps  at  their 
own  expense.  The  calvary  companies  were 
mostly  at  the  charge  of  country  gentlemen, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour 
of  the  uniforms — green,  scarlet,  white  and 
blue,  gold  and  silver — which  they  imposed 
upon  their  men.  Beauchamp  Bagenal,  a  wild 
Irish  gentleman,  who  had  travelled  in  state 
on  the  Continent,  fought  a  prince,  jilted  a 
princess,  broken  into  a  convent  after  a  nun, 
made  the  Doge  of  Venice  drunk,  and  pe^ 
formed  any  number  of  other  wild  exploits, 
was  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of  this 
motley  army.  When  he  reviewed  his  regi- 
ment, he  drove  before  the  lines  in  an  open 
carriage  with  six  horses,  a  bottle  of  claret  in 
one  hand,  and  a  glass  in  the  other,  drinking 
the  healths  of  the  officers,  who  each  drained 
a  tumbler  of  claret  in  honour  of  their  men. 
Unlimited  wine  and  whisky  were  provided 
for  the  Volunteers,  and  in  the  morning  the 
parade  was  like  a  field  of  battle  strewn  over 
with  prostrate  bodies,  unable  to  move.  Tie 
Bishop  of  Derry,  who  was  also  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol, was  another  of  the  heroes  of  the  Volnn- 
teers.  He  bad  inherited  his  brother's  titfe 
and  a  lai^e  fortune,  and,  animated  byapff- 
sion  for  excitement  and  notoriety,  hid  as- 
sumed the  part  of  a  warlike  prelate  of  Ibe 
Middle  Ages.  He  rode  about  in  an  open 
carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  niagnificenUy 
apparelled  in  purple,  with  white  gloves  gold- 
fringed,  and  buckles  of  diamonds  on  knee 
and  shoe,  and  attended  by  an  escort  of 
mounted  servants  in  gorgeous  liveries.  He 
looked  forward  to  a  separate  Ireland,  in 
which  he  was  to  reign  as  king.  His 
nephew,  George  Robert  Fitzgerald,  of  Tur- 
low,  was  the  general  of  his  forces.  Soft  and 
refined  in  speech  and  manners,  Fitzgerald 
was  a  wild  beast  at  heart.  He  had  rivalled 
Bagenal  in  his  reckless  adventures,  and 
thinking  that  his  father — umch  such  another 
ruffian  as  himself — ^had  lived  too  long,  he 
had  locked  him  up  in  a  cave  with  a  muzzled 
bear.  The  old  man  had  been  lying  in  thb 
state  for  three  years.  George  Robert  was 
afterwards  hanged  for  murdering  one  of  his 
attendants. 

While  the  Volunteer  mania  lasted,  busi- 
ness was  at  a  standstill.  There  had  been  a 
bad  harvest  and  a  bad  potato  crop,  and  the 
country  was  in  much  distress.  What  Ire- 
land wanted  was  quiet  and  industry.  As 
usual,  however,  the  cure  was  sought  in  poli- 
tical agitation,  and  fantastic  dreams  of  a 
freedom  which  could  only  be  anarchy.  The 
Volunteers  had  discovered  that  *  those  only 
are  free  who  are  governed  by  no  laws  bat 
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those  which  they  assent  to  either  in  person 
or  by  their  representatives  freely  chosen ; ' 
and  they  therefore  called  for  a  reform  of  the 
representation.  The  sugar,  silk,  and  woollen 
trades  were  also  clamouring  for  protection  ; 
and  we  find  Fox,  whose  eyes  were  opened  in 
office,  ridiculing  *  Irish  ideas' — a  phrase 
which  has  since  become  famous.  *  We  can- 
not,' he  said,  *  go  on  acquiescing  in  some- 
thing new  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  Ireland, 
But  situated  as  you  are ' — he  is  writing  to 
the  Viceroy — *  among  Irishmen,  who,  next  to 
a  job  for  themselves,  love  nothing  so  well  as 
a  job  for  their  country;  and  hardly  ever 
seeing  anyone  who  talks  to  you  soundly  on 
ene  side  of  the  question,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible but  that  you  must  insensibly  fall  into 
Irish  ideas.'  This  time  the  Government 
was  firm,  the  House  of  Commons  supported 
it^  and  *  as  invariably  happens  in  Ireland, 
the  spectre  of  rebellion  had  but  to  be  boldly 
confronted  to  fade  and  disappear.' 

The  great  object  of  the  independent  Irish 
Parliament  was,  as  before,  to  harass  and  dis- 
tress the  Government.     It  was  in  the  inte- 
re^of  Ireland  that  the  loose,  undisciplined 
Vojflnteers,  who  owed  no  obedience  to  any- 
one but  themselves,  and  who  were  always 
ready  to  come  to  the  front  for  the  purposes 
of  political  intimidation,  should  be  replaced 
t>y  a  regular  force,  under  the  control  of  re- 
sponsible officers.     The  proposal  of  a  Militia 
l^ill,  to  be  passed  by  the  free  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  was  resented,  however,  as  an  attack 
on  Irish  liberties,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
For  the  security  of  life,  as  a  militia  had 
been  refused,  some  sort  of  police  was  neces- 
sary.   A  Police  Bill  for  Dublin  as  a  begin- 
ning was  therefore  proposed,  and  violently 
denounced  by  Grattan  and  other  patriots  in 
familiar  language  as  another  attack  on  Irish 
freedom.    It  was,  Grattan  said,  a  Bill  to 
^r^goon  the  people  and  debauch  the  magis- 
^f^    The  House  of  Commons,  however, 
'^  really  alarmed,  and  the  Bill  was  passed. 
A  IWultuous  Assemblies  Bill,  giving  large 
powers  for   the    suppression   of    disorder- 
ly gatherings,   followed,   and    power   was 
^  granted    to    the   Viceroy   to    extend 
the  Dublin  Police  BUI  to  the  whole  country. 
Among  the  other  exploits  of  a  free  Irish 
Legiskture  was  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  for 
taxing  absentees  by  a  majority  of  162.    But 
the  greatest  waw  the  refusal  of  the  substan- 
tial benefits  offered  by  Pitt  on  the  ground 
^^  an  imaginary  insult  to   Irish   indepen- 
dence.   The  separation  between  the  English 
^d  Irish  Parliaments  required  that  they 
should  negotiate  on  commercial  matters  like 
foreign  states.     Pitt's  proposals,  which  were 
"^  on  the  suggestions  of  a  shrewd  and  pa- 
tnotic  Dublin  merchant,  were  so  extremely 


favourable  to  Ireland  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  English  Parliament  could  be 
pereuaded  to  listen  to  them.  Tlicre  was  to 
be  an  equalisation  of  duties  in  both  coun- 
tries. Irish  linens  were  to  retain  their  pro- 
tection in  English  markets,  and,  while  the 
Irish  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  fixing 
their  own  scale  of  charges  for  their  own  pro- 
ducts, they  were  enabled  by  a  special  article 
to  control  the  duties  imposed  on  such  pro- 
ducts in  England.  In  these  arrangements 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries  were  treat- 
ed as  inseparable ;  the  English  colonies  were 
thrown  open  to  Ireland,  and  she  also  obtain- 
ed the  protection  of  the  English  navy  and  the 
assistance  of  English  consular  establishments. 
Such  was  the  scheme  which  was  offered  by 
Pitt  as  a  pledge  of  national  good-will ;  and 
it  is  well  to  observe  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  received.  One  of  its  conditions — a 
condition  inserted  to  answer  English  objec- 
tions that  the  treaty  was  one-sided  and  ex- 
clusively in  favour  of  Ireland,  and  intended 
to  be  little  more  than  a  formal  obligation — 
was  that  whenever  the  gross  hereditary  reve- 
nue of  Ireland  should  exceed  650,000?.  the 
excess  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  imperial  fleet.  This  condition  could 
only  come  into  force  during  a  period  of 
prosperity,  while  it  would  be  inoperative 
in  times  of  depression.  Amid  the  tumul- 
tuous assent  of  the  House,  Mr.  Brown  low 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  hardiness  of 
the  Government  in  proposing  to  make  Ire- 
land a  tributary  nation  to  Great  Britain.  *  It 
was  well  for  the  Secretary,'  he  said,  *  that  he 
was  in  a  country  remarkable  for  its  humani- 
ty ' — this  was  the  country  of  houghing, 
carding,  tarring  and  feathering — *  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  lived  to  carry  back  an  an- 
swer to  his  master.'  Grattan  caught  up  the 
note,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  lis- 
ten to  such  a  project  of  servitude.* 

The  propositions  in  their  original  form 
were  abandoned,  and  when  they  next  ap- 
peared, it  was  in  a  shape  much  less  favoura- 
ble to  Ireland.  The  indignation,  however, 
turned  less  on  the  substantial  advantages 
which  had  been  withdrawn  than  on  the  ima- 
ginary menace  to  independence  which  was 
still  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  project.  By 
one  clause  it  was  required  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liament should,  in  order  to  keep  in  harmo- 
ny with  England,  re-enact  the  English  navi- 
gation laws.  Grattan  raved  at  this  as  a  re- 
vocation of  the  Constitution.     Sir  Lawrence 

*  In  the  British  Pariiament  thia  scheme,  which 
was  rejected  as  slavery  in  Ireland,  was  de- 
nounced as  a  humiliating  surrender  of  English 
interests.  Fox  held  that  it  conceded  too  much 
to  Ireland,  and  made  her  grand  arbiter  ot  the 
commercial  interests  of  Che  empire. 
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Parsons  used  a  still  more  Irish  argument 
He  protested  against  the  implied  right  of 
England  to  extend  the  comqierce  of  Ireland 
as  an  assertion  of  superiority  which  no 
Irishman  could  tolerate.  Fitzgibbon  endea- 
voured to  still  the  wild  bowlings  of  the  pa- 
triots by  a  little  common  sense.  '  I  say,'  he 
told  them,  '  if  Ireland  seeks  to  quarrel  with 
England,  she  is  a  besotted  nation.  She  has 
not  the  means  of  trading  with  any  nation  on 
earth  without  the  assistance  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Ireland  cannot  exist  one  hour  without 
the  support  of  Great  Britain.  In  my  mind 
we  have  taken  a  millstone  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
neck  and  hung  it  about  our  own.'  It  was 
evident  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  carried, 
and  it  was  therefore  dropped.  Ireland  was 
in  ecstasies  at  having  been  allowed  to  reject 
solid  advantages  rather  than  sacrifice  a  pure- 
ly ideal  independence.  Dublin  was  illumi- 
nated, and'  non-importation  agreements  were 
universally  adopted. 

Towards  the  end  of  1788  the  illness  of  the 
King  gave  the  Irish  Parliament  another  op- 
portunity of  asserting  its  patriotic  indepen- 
dence. G rattan,  with  the  support,  of  the 
English  Whigs,  insisted  that  Ireland  had  a 
right  to  elect  a  Regent  of  her  own,  and  re- 
pudiated the  limitations  which  had  been 
placed  by  the  English  Parliament  on  the 
Kegency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  '  Limita- 
tions,' he  said,  *  are  an  attack  on  the  King 
of  Ireland.'  In  vain  Fitzgibbon  warned  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  that  the  only  security 
for  their  liberty — he  might  have  said  for 
their  property  and  even  for  their  lives — was 
the  connection  with  Great  Britain.  In  vain 
he  pointed  out  that,  if  they  could  by  an  ad- 
dress invest  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  royal 
powers,  they  could  convey  the  same  powers 
to  Louis  XVI.,  or  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 
and  that  En2:land  would  enforce  union  rather 
than  submit  to  such  a  sacrifice.  The  ad- 
dress was  carried,  but  was  happily  rendered 
futile  by  the  recovery  of  the  King. 

The  general  impression  which  is  produc- 
ed by  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Irish  Pariia- 
ment  is  certainly  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  gentlemen  who  composed  it.  It  was 
perhaps  inevitable  that  in  a  narrow  circle- 
personal  animosities  should  become  highly 
charged,  and  that  political  antagonism 
should  tend  to  degenerate  into  private  quar- 
rels. The  patriots  were  by  no  means  a  nap- 
py family.  They  distrusted  and  denounced 
each  other,  and  the  tone  of  their  Philippics 
too  often  reminds  one  of  the  fish -market 
rather  than  the  schools.  They  seem  to  have 
been  always  ready  to  lash  themselves  into  a 
fury  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  there 
ai*e  debates  which  suggest  the  confused 
aliricking  of  the  cockatoo-house  at  Regent's 


Park.  In  their  hysterical  violence  contend 
ing  orators  could  hardly  keep  their  hands  oft 
each  other,  and  each  debate  had  its  regular 
crop  of  duels.     Flood  attacks  Grattan  as  a 

*  mendicant  patriot,'  who  comes  *  dressed  in 
a  rich  wardrobe  of  words  to  delude  the  peo- 
ple.' Grattan  replies  with  heavier  metal  in 
the  same  style :  *  I  will  suppose  a  public 
character,  whose  constant  practice  was  to 
abuse  every  man  who  diflercd  from  him,  and 
to  betray  every  man  who  trusted  him.  I  will 
begin  from  his  cradle,  and  divide  his  life 
into  three  stages.  In  the  first  he  was  intem- 
perate ;  in  the  second,  corrupt ;  in  the  third, 
seditious.  Suppose  him  a  great  egotist,  hb 
honour  equal  to  his  oath — and  I  will  stop  him 
and  say '  (looking  full  at  Flood), '  Sir,  yonr 
talents  are  not  so  great  as  your  life  is  infam- 
ous. You  were  silent  for  years,  and  silent 
for  money.  When  afiairs  of  consequence  to 
the  nation  were  debating,  you  might  he  seen 
like  a  guilty  spirit  waiting  for  the  moment 
of  putting  the  question,  that  you  might  hop 
in  and  give  your  venal  vote ;  or,  at  times, 
with  a  vulgar  brogue ' — there  is  something 
very  comical  in  one  great  national  orator 
taunting  another  with  the  national  accent— 

*  aping  the  manners  and  affecting  the  infir- 
mities of  Lord  Chatham ;  or,  like  a  iettlf- 
drummer,  lathering  yourself  into  popukiij 
to  catch  the  vulgar ;  or  you  might  be  seen 
hovering  over  the  dome  like  an  ill-omcaed 
bird  of  night,  with  sepulchral  note,  a  cad^ 
verous  aspect,  and  broken  beak '  (in  refe- 
rence to  Flood's  nose),  *  ready  to  stoop  and 
pounce  upon  your  prey.'      A  duel  was  of 
course  arranged ;  but  was  prevented  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Arma.     When  the  foremost  men 
stooped  to  such  encounters,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived how  the  ordinary  run  of  members 
mauled  one  another.     Grattan  had  caricatur- 
ed Flood's  personal  appearance.     In  another 
debate.  Dr.  Duigenan   described  Grattan: 

*  What ! '  he  said,  *  I  see  a  gentleman  eqnal 
as  an  orator  to  Garrick,  Barry,  or  Sheridan, 
get  up  in  this  House,  horror  and  dismay  in 
his  countenance,  his  hair  standing  on  end, 
and  hear  him  conjuring  up  all  the  hideous 
spirits  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death 
as  the  consequences  of  rejection — in  solemn 
tones,  from  the  lowest  key  of  his  voice,  as  if 
he  was  enclosed  in  a  hogshead  and  was 
speaking  through  the  bunghole.'  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  revival  of  the  oratorical  glories 
of  Stephen's  Green  are  included  among  the 
national  delights  which  are  expected  from 
the  Home-Rule  movement ;  but  it  may  per- 
haps be  doubted  whether  public  business  or 
public  taste  is  likely  to  profit  by  bursts  of 
inflated  rhetoric,  such  as  that  in  which  Grat- 
tan described  the  dispersion  of  the  Volun- 
teers : — *  There  was  a  time  when  the  vault 
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of  Liberty  could  hardly  contain  the  flight  of 
your  opinions.  Some  of  you  went  forth  like 
a  giant  rejoicing  in  his  strength..  You  now 
stand  like  elves  at  the  door  of  your  own 
Pandemonium.  The  armed  youth  of  the 
country,  like  a  thousand  streams,  thundered 
from  a  thousand  hills,  and  filled  the  plain 
with  congregated  waters ;  in  whose  mirrors 
are  seen  for  a  moment  the  image  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution.  The  waters  subside,  the 
torrents  cease,  th.e  river  ripples  within  its 
own  bed,  and  the  boys  and  children  of  the 
vill^e  paddle  in  the  brook.' 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Fronde  through  the 
varied  incidents  of  the  Rebellion  which  took 
its  name  from   the  "CTnited  Irishmen,   and 
which  he  describes  in  a  vivid  and  stirring 
narrative.     We  can  only  indicate  in  general 
terms  its  origin  and  development.     The  vi- 
sionary projects  and  reckless  rhetoric  of  the 
patriots  in  Parliament  had  produced  wide- 
spread disaffection  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  supposed  that  when  the  independence 
of  the  Parliament  was  established,  every- 
thing would  go  well ;  that  trade  would  re- 
vire,  that  agriculture  would  be  prosperous, 
that  everybody  would  be  happy  and  comfor- 
table.    The  Irish   have  always  looked  for 
niagical  results  from  paper  laws,  forgetting 
that  the  best  laws^  require  time   to  work, 
and  that  in  every  case  their  usefulness  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  people.     They  had  obtained  the  li- 
l)erty  for  which  they  had  clamoured,  but  li- 
berty had  not  prevented  rents  from  rising  or 
whisky -stills,  middle-men,  and  tithe-pfoctors 
from  driving   the  people    into   the   lower 
depths  of  misery  and  despair.     If  Ireland 
<iid  not  instantly  become  an  Eden,  after  all 
the  concessions  that   had   been   made,    it 
could  only  be  because  England  had  perfi- 
diously poisoned  the  cup.     There  roust  be 
to  end  of  the  English  connection,  and  then 
^  would  go  well. 

'The  phenomenon,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  *  was 
'^ting  itself,  which  has  appeared  with  in- 
variable sequence  in  Irish  history.  The  ha- 
tred against  England  was  increasing  with  each 
concession  to  popular  demands,  and  fresh  se- 
verity was  required  to  prevent  the  consequen- 
^  of  those  healing  measures  that  had  oeen 
represented  as  the  certain  grounds  of  future 
P«ace  and  good-will.  Submission  to  the  Dun- 
gannon  resolutions  in  '82  had  been  a  fatal  en- 
couragement to  perseverance  in  sedition.' 

The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
helped  to  inflame  the  popular  imagina- 
^on.  Grattan  and  other  disappointed  pa- 
triots formed  the  famous  Whig  Club,  of 
which  most  of  the  members  were  afterwards 
either  hanged  or  exiled  for  high  treason,  or 
^xjcame  dignitaries  of  State.     *  In  the  fury 


of  political  resentment,'  as  Fitzgibbon  said, 
*  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank 
stooped  to  associate  with  the  refuse  of  the 
community,  whose  principles  they  abhorred, 
and  whose  manners  must  have  excited  their 
disgust.'  Wolfe  Tone,  a  clever  but  loose, 
idle,  dissipated  barrister,  was  one  of  the  pets 
of  the  Whig  Club.  Noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, who  had  something  to  lose,  were  con- 
tent to  talk  treason,  but  Tone,  who  was  dis- 
appointed and  desperate,  thought  it  well  to 
carry  it  into  action.  He  himself  admitted 
that  the  offer  of  a  place  would  at  one  time 
have  quieted  him.  His  candid  diary  fully 
discloses  the  temper  and  influences  under 
which  the  conspiracy  was  formed  : — 

*  July  14. — Anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastile.  More  and  more  satisfied  that  mode- 
ration is  stuff  and  nonsense.  Business  settled 
at  Belfast  Huzza!  Dinner  at  the  Donegal 
Arms.  Everybody  as  happy  as  a  king.  God 
bless  everybody,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  George 
Washington.  Who  would  have  thought  it 
this  morning  ?  Generally  drunk.  Home,  God 
knows  how  and  when.  God  bless  everybody 
again  generally.     Bed,  with  three  times  three. 

*  August  14. — Dine  with  Neilson.  General- 
ly drunk.  Vive  la  Nation !  Damn  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  Generally  very  drunk.  Bed, 
God  knows  how.     Huzza !     Huz    .... 

*  August  16. — Wake  drunk. 

*  August  16. — Damn  the  Aristocrats !  Mug 
a  quantity  of  mulled  wine.  Generally  dnmk. 
Union  of  Irishmen,  with  three  times  three.     ' 

^  August  17. — Rise  as  sick  as  a  dog.  Break- 
fast with  Lord  Moira,  and  ask  leave  to  intro- 
duce Gog,  which  he  grants  with  much  civility.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  United  Irishmen  was  in  its  ori- 
gin a  Jacobin  movement ;  but  the  Jacobin- 
ism was  only  the  froth  on  the  surface.  It 
is  also  true,  that  some  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  were  among  its  first  supporters,  but 
they  soon  fell  off.  The  strength  and  vitali- 
ty of  the  movement  lay  in  the  disaffection 
of  the  Catholic  population.  They  had  ob- 
tained their  civil  rights,  but  political  equali- 
ty was. still  denied  them.  In  1793  they 
were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  but  this  con- 
cession exasperated  instead  of  conciliating 
thcjTi,'  since  it  was  accompanied  by  a  refusal 
to  admit  them  to  Parliament.  Their  expec- 
tations had  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by 
the  extravagant  languj^e  which  Richard 
Burke  had  used  in  speaking  of  the  inten- 
tions which  Pitt  and  Dundas  had  confided 
to  him.  The  various  advances  which  they 
had  already  gained  only  made  them  more 
eager  tx)  secure  the  supremacy  to  which  they 
held  that  their  numbers  and  their  nationality 
entitled  them.  The  higher  orders  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  and  laymen  of  good  standing 
who  had  at  first  been  disposed  to  side  with 
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the  Government,  had  been  alienated  by  their 
disappointment.  The  Catholic  Committee, 
which  had  negotiated  with  the  government 
for  the  francliise,  was  accused  of  treachery 
for  having  agreed  to  accept  only  an  install- 
ment of  political  emancipation.  One  section 
of  its  members  had  joined  the  United  Irish- 
men ;  and  even  the  more  moderate  Catho- 
lics were  sullen  and  angry.  While  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  Catholics  were  eager  for  political 
authority,  the  peasantry  imagined  that  eman- 
cipation would  cause  the  abolition  of  rents 
and  tithes.  In  September,  1797,  Pelham 
wrote  to  London  :  *  Nothing  short  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Catholic  religion  will  sa- 
tisfy those  of  the  persuasion,  and  as  the 
property  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  such  an  event  can  never  take 
place  without  civil  war.' 

It  may  be  observed  as  a  significant  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
Celts,  agrarian  outrages,  due  to  local  causes, 
usually  tend  to  assume  a  religious  and  poli- 
tical form.  When  a  Catholic  peasant  has 
been  injured  in  any  way,  he  instinctively  at- 
tributes it  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
English  connection.  The  same  sort  of  suf- 
fering and  ill-usage  which  in  the  South  pro- 
duced the  Whiteboys,  in  the  North  produc- 
ed the  Hearts  of  Oak ;  but  the  latter  were 
content  to  protest  against  the  exactions  of 
the  landlords,  while  the  former  were  gradu- 
ally launched  into  a  crusade  against  the  Pro- 
testants and  a  revolt  against  the  Government. 
The  Catholic  Celt  is  trained  to  believe  that 
he  will  never  have  justice  done  to  him  until 
the  heretics  and  usurpers  have  been  driven 
from  the  land,  and  thns  extermination  is  al- 
ways the  goal  of  his  hopes  and  dreams. 

The  theory  of  the  United  Irishmen  was, 
of  course,  that  Catholics  and  Protestants 
would  become  as  one  people,  and  would 
unite  to  drive  off  the  Saxon  oppressor.  The 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  who 
had  been  stirred  by  sympathy  with  the 
struggle  in  America,  were  further  excited  by 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Rights  of  Man  and  universal  freedom  be- 
came the  religion  •  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
thought  that  other  religious  differences 
would  disappear.  Grattan  had  persuaded 
himself  that  in  support  of  the  principle  of  a 
free  nationality  Protestants  and  Catholics 
would  effectualy  coalesce.  The  great  object 
for  which  Grattan  was  labouring  by  violent 
but  legal  agitation,  and  which  the  United 
Irishmen  were  now  preparing  to  carry  out 
by  rebellion,  was  to  get  Ireland  absolutely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  ;  and  it  was  as- 
sumed that  when  they  had  got  it  they  would 
continue  to  agree  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  it.     This,  however,  was  the  weak  part 


of  the  scheme,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
At  one  of  the  United  dinners,  after  Tom 
Paine  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  a  Catholic 
parish  priest  had  proposed  *  ReUgion  with- 
out priestcraft.'  It  gradually  became  obvi- 
ous to  the  Protestant  revolutionists  that  the 
rights  of  man  and  religion  without  priest- 
craft were  not  exactly  the  things  for  the 
dissemination  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  made  itself  famous.  They  hat- 
ed England,  but  they  were  afraid  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and,  if  England  were  away,  the  Ca- 
tholics would  be  in  the  ascendant  A 
dreadful  incident  sharpened  this  impression. 
Barclay,  schoolmaster  at  Armagh,  was  at- 
tacked in  his  house ;  his  tongue  and  the  fin- 
gers of  his  right  hand  were  cut  off,  his  wife 
was  subjected  to  similar  barbarities,  and 
even  a  little  child  had  its  tongue  torn  out 
and  its  legs  slashed.  Barclay's  only  offence 
was  teaching  in  a  school  in  which  no  dis- 
tinction of  religion  was  recognised,  and 
which,  therefore,  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
priests.  It  was  remarked  that  the  attacks 
of  the  Whiteboys  had  from  the  first  been 
directed  against  Protestants,  and  especially 
against  the  clergy  ;  that  the  movement  had 
commenced  in  Catholic  chapels,  thatthroogli 
the  chapels  it  had  been  propagated,  and  mt 
the  chapel  altars  had  been  used  as  the  8ao^ 
tuary  of  murderers  flying  from  the  law.  Xor 
had  the  massacre  of  1641  been  forgottco. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  Orange  so- 
cieties for  self-defence,  and  in  support  of  the 
only  Government  under  which  apparently 
Protestants  had  a  chance  of  being  allowed 
to  live. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  the  Roman 
Catholics,  as  a  body,  of  direct  and  criminal 
complicity  with  Irish  disturbances.  Yet,  as 
a  matter  of  historical  fact,  these  disturban- 
ces have  usually  taken  the  form  of  attacks 
by  Catholics  on  Protestants,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  they  have  been  directed  and 
encouraged  by  priests.  Father  Sheehy,  the 
original  leader  of  the  Whiteboys,  was  ce^ 
tainly  not  fairly  dealt  with  in  being  put  a 
second  time  on  trial ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  his  connection  with  the  conspiracy. 
After  Sheehy's  execution^  Father  O'Brien, 
the  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
and  four  other  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen, 
came  forward  and  disclosed,  under  oath,  the 
inner  history  of  Whiteboyism.  O'Brien 
swore  that  the  Archbishop  had  told  him 
that  the  rising  was  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  the  extirpation  of  he- 
resy, that  a  fund  had  been  regularly  collect- 
ed by  the  priests  in  the  diocese  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  movement,  and  that  help  wlas  ex- 
pected from  France.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  oaths  contained  a  pledge  of  fidelity  to 
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France  and  Prince  Charles.  One  of  the 
witnesses,  who  held  a  commission  as  Major 
in  the  Pretender's  service,  and  had  been  re- 
gularly paid  by  Sheehy,  said  that  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  were  the  Archbishops  of 
Cashel  and  Dublin,  and  the  Bishops  of  Wa- 
terford  and  Cork. 

There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  were  woii- 
ing  to  the  hands,  if  not  in  the  secrets,  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  and  that  after  the 
summer  of  1797  the  conspiracy  passed  ra- 
pidly into  the  form  which,  as  Mr.  Froude 
says,  rebellions  in  that  country  inevitably 
assume,  and  became  a  strictly  nationalist 
movement  of  the  Catholic  Irish,  with  a  few 
foolish  enthusiasts  of  no  religion  at  all  in 
the  Committee  by  which  it  was  nominally 
ruled.  *  Where  are  the  heretics  ? '  was  the 
cry.     *  Down  with  the  heretics  ! ' 

Father  John  Murphy,  of  Boolavogue,  with 
his  army  of  pikemen,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  rode,  with  pistols  in  his  belt,  his  sword 
at  his  side,  and  a  large  crucifix  in  his  arms, 
lepresented  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion.  He 
Mmi  by  killing  his  Protestant  rival  pastor, 
ffld  next  plundered  and  burned  the  bishop's 
p^ace.  His  object  was  avowedly  the  exter- 
mination of  all  Protestants,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  true  religion.  Twenty 
priests  said  mass  each  day  at  difierent 
points  of  his  camp ;  men  were  sprinkled 
with  holy  water  before  they  were  turned 
loose  for  the  work  of  butchery  and  torture. 
When  the  appetite  for  slaughter  was  for  a 
moment  appeased,  the  priestly  general  show- 
ed his  zeal  for  saving  souls,  and  frightened 
fanatics  were  dragged  or  led  in  batches  to 
the  Catholic  chapels  to  be  converted  into 
Qiristians.  Mr.  Froude  paints  a  terrible 
pcture  of  the  ruthless  massacres  at  Wexford, 
Scullabogue,  and  elsewhere ;  and  he  justly 
wmarks  that  for  these  atrocities  the  Irish 
Catholics  have  affected  the  same  inadequate 
penitence  with  which  they  at  once  deny  and 
eicnse  the  massacre  of  1641  : — 

*They  cut  down  the  dimensions  of  their 
crime  in  defiance  of  evidence,  and  explain 
what  remains  as  the  consequence  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  their  adversaries.  They  fail  to  recog- 
nise that,  aUke  in  1641  and  1798,  no  injury 
had  been  done  to  them,  and  no  hurt  had  been 
designed  against  them,  till  they  had  either 
taken  arms  in  rebellion  or  were  preparing  for 
It  so  openly  that  the  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  take  their  weapons  from  them.  The 
hnrglar  who  kills  a  policeman  is  none  the  less 
pailty  of  murder,  because  the  policeman  began 

the  quarrel  by  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der/ 

The  popular  Irish  version  of  the  rebellion 
of  1798  is  that  an  oppressed  peasantry  en- 


deavoured by  constitutional  means  to  rescue 
themselves  from  social  and  political  servi- 
tude ;  that  they  were  bmtally  trodden  down, 
flogged,  pitch-capped,  tortured  by  infuriated 
Orange  yeomanry,  till  they  had  been  driven 
to  take  arms  in  self-defence,  and  then  Eng- 
land was  called  upon  to  send  troops  to  shoot 
down  these   unhappy  people,   and  restore 
them  to  slavery.     This  view  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  temper  and  tactics,  not  only 
of  the  Irish   demagogues,  whose  rash  lan- 
guage and  patriotic  dreams  had  precipitated 
the  revolution,  but  of  the  English  Liberals. 
The  surviving  rebels  naturally  did  their  best 
to  maintain  the  delusion  which  had  also  the 
benefit  of  the  insidious  and  wide-spread  ad- 
vocacy of  the  piiesthood.     There  is  nothing 
particularly  new  in  Mr.  Froude's  revelations, 
but  he  has  stated  the  facts  in  a  way  which 
must  command,   as  they  undoubtedly  de- 
serve, attention.     The  Whiteboy  movement 
in  the  South,  which  was  avowedly  directed 
against  the  Protestants,  led  the  Protestants 
in  the  North  to  unite  as  Peep-o'  Day  Boys 
and  as  Orangemen  in  order  to  retaliate  on 
the  Catholics;  and  the  Catholics,  in  their 
turn,  banded  together  as  Defenders.    There 
were  no  doubt,  horrible  excesses  on  each 
side,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  who 
challenged  the  conflict     The  strife  would 
have,  no  doubt,  been  less  horrible  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  had  the  courage  to  interfere 
resolutely  at  an  earlier  moment.     It  is  quite 
clear,   from  the   olBBcial   letters  which  Mr. 
Froude  cites,  that  the  Government  did  all  it 
could  to  restrain  the  Orangemen,  while  it 
left  them  defenceless,  and  that  the  yeoman- 
ry were  let  loose  only  when  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  Protestants  was  impending.     That 
Lake's   soldiers  did   their  work  roughly  is 
true  enough,  but  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  the  work  could  be  done  otherwise,  and 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  natu- 
ral desperation  of  the  soldiers,  who  for  years 
before  had  been  liable  to  be  houghed  and 
shot  at.     General  Abercrombie's  weakness 
and  irresolution  at  a  critical  time  needlessly 
prolonged  the  struggle   by  suggesting   the 
idea    that    the    English    Government   was 
afraid,  and  about  to  give  way. 

On  another  point  Mr.  Froude  answers  the 
charge  of  *  Nationalist '  writers.  It  was 
known  at  the  Castle  that  the  United  Irishmen 
were  preparing  for  rebellion.  From  the  first 
traitors  in  their  midst  had  announced  their  se- 
crets to  the  Government  Every  step  they 
took  was  known,  but  informers'  evidence  was 
not  produceable  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  in- 
formers all  bargained  for  secrecy,  and  would 
have  forsworn  themselves  if  put  into  the 
box.  *Thus  the  Irish  Council  were  con- 
demned to  sit  stiD,  as  if  enchanted,  to  watch 
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the  approach  of  a  convulsion  which,  had 
they  been  free  to  act,  they  could  have 
checked  with  the  touch  of  a  finger,  and  to 
bear  the  reproach  in  later  times  of  having 
wickedly  encouraged  the  rebellion  that  they 
might  ask  afterwards  for  a  renewal  of  the 
lease  of  tyranny.' 

It  would  appear  that  Pitt,  in  making  ad- 
vances to  the  Irish  Catholics,  had  already 
determined  in  his  own  mind  that  a  union 
must  sooner  or  later  be  accomplished ;  and 
the  rebellion  had  at  least  one  good  result  in 
making  it  inevitable.  The  hopelessness  of 
governing  Ireland  as  a  separate  country  had 
been  unceasingly  demonstrated.  What  Ire- 
land wanted  above  everything  was  a  strong 
Government,  but  the  great  object  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  to  weaken  and  paralyse 
the  Government,  to  slit  its  tendons,  as  it 
were,  just  as  the  more  savage  ruffians  out- 
side houghed  obnoxious  Protestants  and  sol- 
diers. At  every  turn  the  Government  and 
the  Parliament  came  into  collision,  and  as 
neither  could  do  without  the  other,  a  dead- 
lock was  the  consequence.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  sort  of  Parliament  to  which  the 
Home  Rulers  of  the  present  day  profess  to 
look  forward  would  be  a  very  different  body 
from  the  old  Parliament;  that  the  latter 
was  limited  in  its  representative  character, 
and  corrupted  by  English  gold,  but  that  a 
new  Parliament  would  represent  the  whole 
people,  and  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
bribery.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that,  as 
far  as  the  relations  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  are  concerned,  the  same  set  of 
circumstances  would  be  revived,  and  might 
be  expected  to  produce  the  same  results. 
As  long  as  Ireland  remains  part  of  the  em- 
pire, it  is  indispensable  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  be  able  to  exercise  some 
control  over  the  Irish  Parliament,  otherwise 
the  two  countries  would  diverge,  and  the  se- 
paration would  be  complete.  Bribery  in  the 
old  style  might  not  be  revived,  but  there  are 
other  kinds  of  bribery.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  be  continually  engaged  in  ha- 
rassing and  embarrassing  the  English  Go- 
vernment, and  getting  up  disputes  on  all 
sorts  of  questions,  in  order  to  exact  some- 
thing in  return ;  it  might  be  in  the  shape  of 
grants  of  money  for  public  purposes,  or  of 
concessions  to  the  ideas  of  the  dominant 
Irish  party  on  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
national  education,  or  reli^ous  freedom.  In 
the  end  England  would  probably  find  that 
the  situation  had  become  intolerable,  and 
Irish  independence  would  again  be  swept 
away.  If  Ireland  were  shut  up  in  Itself  the 
dominant  party  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
Bo  man  Catholic  party,  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  an  Ultramontane  hierarchy.    At  any 


moment  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Irish 
P^liament  seriously  to  disturb,  if  not  to  a^ 
rest,  the  working  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, the  terms  of  peace  being  that  Ireland 
should  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of 
the  empire  what  course  should  be  jpursned 
on  any  question  in  which  she  took  an  inte- 
rest. Even  if  the  Irish  Parliament  were  to 
be  limited  to  strictly  local  questions,  we  have 
the  warning  of  historical  experience  that  ?ery 
little  ingenuity  would  be  required  to  convert 
them  into  disputes  about  national  indepen- 
dence. If  it  were  left  to  an  Irish  Parliament 
to  determine  what  contribution  the  country 
should  make  to  the  general  Imperial  expen- 
diture, every  vote  would  have  to  be  higgled 
and  bargained  for.  The  old  Irish  Parlia- 
ment was  mischievous  in  two  ways.  It  was 
used  as  a  means  of  neutralising  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  also  served  to  distract  attention 
from  measures  which  would  have  been  of 
solid  advantage  to  the  country,  and  to  un- 
settle the  people  by  wild  dreams  of  an  im- 
possible independence.  A  new  Home  Rnle 
Parliament  would  be  equally  disastrous  in 
its  consequences. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  Home 
Rule  means,  and  it  is  on  every  ground  doi- 
rable  that  the  answer  to  it  should  be  p«^ 
fectly    distinct    and    resolute.     To    speik 
plainly  on  such  a  question  does  not  inply 
disrespect  to  Irishmen.     On  the  contrary, H 
is  showing  them  genuine  respect,  for  it  as- 
sumes that  they  are   reasonable   creatures 
who  can   understand  logical   propositions, 
and  are   capable   of  judging  what  is  and 
what  is  not  possible  in   this  world.    The 
great  misfortune  of  Ireland  has  been  that 
Irishmen  as  a  body  have  never  settled  how 
to  make  the  most  of  their  country  as  it  is, 
in  a  quiet,  sober,  steady  way ;  but  have  al- 
ways been  expecting  that  some  wonderful 
change  in  the  mode  of  government  would  do 
for  them  by  a  sudden  magical  stroke  what 
will  never  bo  done  until  they  do  it  them- 
selves.    A  year  or  two  since  an  Irish  mem- 
ber complained  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  while  other  countries   sloped  at  the 
edges  to  the  sea,  Ireland  was  i-aised  at  the 
edges  so  as  to  form  a  cup  for  accumulations 
of  rainfall ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  the  new 
Land  Act  has  improved  the  climate,  or  that 
the  disestablishment  of   the  Irish  Church 
has  facilitated  drainage. 

The  restlessness  of  the  Irish  is  probably 
due  less  to  the  temperament  of  race  than  to 
acquired  habits  of  mind.  Their  passions 
ana  weaknesses  have  been  played  upon  for 
party  puposes  by  factious  politicians  in 
their  own  country  and  in  England.  They 
have  been  continually  deluded  and  disap- 
pointed with  regard  to  the  immediate  re- 
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salts,  which  they  wer6  led  to  expect  from 
remedial  legislation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  suppose  that 
incessant  agitation  and  threats  of  separation 
will  be  certain  to  secure  for  them  whatever 
they  choose  to  ask.   It  is  time  that  this  should 
cease,  and  that  Irishmen  should  be  made 
distinctly  to  understand  the  inevitable  and 
unalterable  conditions  of  their  political  exis- 
tence.    An  Irish  politician  once  made  it  a 
national  grievance   that  Ireland   had   been 
called  a  remote   country.*     It  is  possible 
that  if  Ireland  had  been  a  remote  country 
it  might  have  been  all  that  Irish  agitators 
and  theorists  desire.     If  Ireland  had  been 
as  distant  from  England  as  America,  she 
would  no  doubt  have  been  allowed  to  go  on 
her  own  way,  as  the  United  States  were  allow- 
ed to  go.     On  the  other  hand,  if  Ireland  had 
been  as  large,  populous,  and  fruitful  a  coun- 
ty as  France,  she  might,  even  situated  as 
she  is,  have  been  able  to  assert  and  maintain 
her  independence.     As  it  is,  Ireland  is  too 
feeble  to  stand  alone,  and  too  near  to  Eng- 
land to  be  allowed  to  become  the  dependen- 
cy of  any  foreign  Power.     The  English  con- 
nection is  essential  to  her  protection,  and  it 
is  equally  valuable  to  her  on  economical 
grounds.     The  Irish  are  a  poor  people  in  a 
poor  country.     They  want  English  capital 
and  enterprise  to  develop  their  resources, 
and  they  are  equally  in  want  of  English 
markets  for  the  disposal  of  their  products. 
The  whole  life  of  Ireland  would  be  stunted 
and  starved  unless  the  range  of  the  empire 
were  opened  to  it.     Most  reasonable  Irish- 
men are  aware  of  this,  and  are  disposed  to 
cling  to  the  Union  in  so  far  as  it  secures  for 
them    such    advantages.     But  what   many 
Irishmen  fail  to  see  is  the  price  which  they 
must  pay  for  these  advantages.     If  Ireland 
were  a  country  by  itself,  a  majority  of  Irish- 
n«m  would  rule  the  land.     As  it  is,  Ireland 
is  only  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  determin- 
ed not  by  a  part  but  by  the  whole  of  the 
people ;  not  by  a  minority,  but  by  a  majori- 
ty of  its   citizens — Englishmen,   Irishmen, 
and  Scotchmen.     It  is  quite  true  that  Ire- 
land does  not  stand  in  all  respects  on  an 
equality  with  Great  Britain.     Ireland   has 
indeed  just  the  same  freedom  as  England 


v*Pon8onby  complained  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
iQAent  that  when  Qlbbon  was  consalted  about  t)ie 
Irish  question,  he  replied,  *  While  I  am  engaged 
in  writing  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
a  great  empire,  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  Incli- 
nation to  attend  to  the  aflfairs  of  a  remote  petty 
province  I '— '  Remote  1 '  exclaimed  Ponsonby  : 
'and •sixty  miles  distant.— Petty  I— The  whole 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  I— It  is  useful  to  care  this 
habit  in  the  people  of  England.' 


and  Scotland,  over  its  local  affairs ;  but  in 
Imperial  politics  England  and  Scotland  to- 
gether weigh  down  Ireland,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  two  to  one.  If  Ireland, 
were  Great  Britain  she  would  be  in  a  diffe- 
rent position  from  what  she  is  in  now.  The 
United  Kingdom  would  then  be  a  great  Ca- 
tholic power,  sending  a  fleet  to  Italy  to  re- 
establish the  Pope,  and  an  array  to  Germany 
to  release  the  bishops  from  prisou;  and 
there  would  be  a  minority  of  Protestants 
who  would  not  relish  this.  It  happens, 
however,  that  Ireland  is  not  Great  Britain  ; 
that  Great  Britain  is  stronger,  bigger,  rich- 
er ;  and  that  their  relative  conditions  must 
be  reversed  before  their  positions  can  be  al- 
tered. There  would  be  an  end  of  Irish  un- 
rest if  Irishmen  would  only  take  the  world 
as  they  find  it,  and  not  expect  that  it  is 
going  to  turn  on  its  axis  in  a  new  way  in 
order  to  suit  their  personal  convenience. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  Rulers,  has  said  that  the  one 
absobing  passion  of  the  Irish  heart  is  for  the 
preservation  of  its  nationality ;  but  Ireland  is 
free  to  be  as  national  as  it  likes,  or  can  be, 
in  its  awkward  position  of  not  being  really 
a  nation,  but  only  a  promiscuous  collection 
of  mixed  races  and  religions.  Nobody 
wants  to  interfere  with  its  nationality.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  what  is  called  Irish 
nationality  shall  not  be  imposed  on  the 
whole  empire  as  the  mould  of  its  conduct 
and  policy.  Home  Rule  is  a  contrivance  for 
relieving  the  Catholic  Celts  from  the  conse- 
quences of  being  in  a  minority  on  certain 
subjects  in  the.  united  council  of  the  three 
countries;  but  Irish  Catholics  are  not  the 
only  minority  which  does  not  have  its  own 
way  in  everything.  In  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom there  are  people  who  would  like  very 
much  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  majority 
without  being  one. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  local 
majority  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
England.  It  has  no.  objection  to  recognise 
the  British  Crown*  or  to  assist  in  the  deli- 
berations of  the  British  Parliament  All  it 
asks  is  to  be  allowed  to  manage  Ireland  after 
its  own  fashion.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
there  is  a  minority  in  Ireland  which  is  enti- 
tled to  some  consideration,  and  that  it  is  clear- 
ly impossible  that  the  Irish  Catholics  could 
do  what  they  liked  in  Ireland,  without  very 


*  Like  the  Home  Rulers,  Feargus  O'Connor 
professed  to  have  no  objection  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  English  monarchy.  '  If  Ireland  had 
only  institutions  of  her  own,'  he  said,  '  he  did 
not  care  whether  Beelzebub  sat  on  the  throne.' 
Sir  R.  Peel  hoped '  that  when  the  hon.  gentle- 
man got  the  sovereign  of  his  choice  he  might 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Crown.' 
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seriously  interfering  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  empire.     What  are  Irish  local  ques- 
tions ?     Education  ?    That,  with  a  Catholic 
majority,  would  mean  the  discipline  and  in- 
structions of  the  Pippaganda.     The  "pre- 
servation of  public  order"?     That  would 
mean  the  abolition  of  the  constabulary,  im- 
munity to  Fenians,  an  indulgent  view  of  agra- 
rian outrages — especially  if  sanctioned  from 
the    altar— ^and    perhaps    penal    laws    for. 
Orange  lodges.     The  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  ?     That  might  be 
found  to  mean  the  ejection  of  Protestant 
landlords  and  the  restoration  of  the  soil  to 
those  who  claim  to  be  the  original  owners. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  Home  Rulers 
is  to  repeal  the  Coercion  laws  ;  but  this  is 
something  more  than  a  local  question.     A 
limb  has  no  right  to  say  to  the  body.  Let 
me  luxuriate  in  gangrene :  it  is  only  a  local 
hobby.     The  seat  of  the  disease  may  be  lo- 
cal, its  consequences  are  general.     But  Ire- 
land is  quiet,  it  is  said,  crime  has  diminish- 
ed ;  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  irregular 
and  arbitrary  powers  for  the  preservation  of 
order.    It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  remember 
the  state  of  the  country  before  the  Coercion 
laws  were  put  in  force.     Who  has  forgotten 
Lord  Hartington's  *  painful  dismay,'  or  Mr. 
Gladstone's  melancholy  confession  that  the 
*  Government  had  b^en  obliged  to  wink  at  a 
state  of  crime  which  in  well-govenied  coun- 
tries is  intolerable'?     Threatening  letters, 
were  then  falling  in  showers,  armed  men 
were   prowling  about,  bent  on  projects  of 
vengeance    or    intimidation,    priests    were 
preaching  the  old  Whiteboy  gospel — *  If  the 
landlord  evicts  you,  shoot  him  lite  a  mad 
dog ;  if  the  landlord  lives  in  London,  shoot 
the  agent;  if  you  can't  get  at  the  agent, 
shoot  the  bailiff ;  if  you  can,  shoot  all  three.'* 
Outrages  and  assassinations  were  committed 
with  impunity ;  witnesses  would  not  come 
forward;    juries  would   not   convict.     The 
Coercion  laws  have  put  a  stop  to  this,  and 
tb^  must  be  maintained — ^for  the  present  at 
any  rate — for  the  insurance  of  order  and  se- 
curity of  life.     Sir  R.  Peel  once  said  that 
fifteen  Coercion  Bills  had  been  passed  in  his 
time,  and  all  had  been  followed  by  signal 
and  immediate  advantage;  but  the  advan- 
tage would  have  been  greater  if  there  had 
been  only  one  continuous  Act,  instead  of 
fifteen  separate  ones.     All  experience  goes 
to  show  that  concessions  are  baneful  to  Ire- 
land which  are  not  accompanied  by  a  firm, 
resolute,  and  constant  enforcement  of  law 
and  order.     Although  the  powers  at  present 
exercised  by  the  magistrates  and  police  are 

*  Rev.  Father  Doyle,  P.P.,  circulated  John 
Mitchel's  advice  to  this  effect.  Father  Ryan 
had  a  similar '  patent '  recipe. 


potentially  formidable,  they  are  exercised 
with  great  caution  and  moderation,  and  are 
not  applied  except  when  they  are  really  ne- 
cessary.* Honest  and  peaceable  people  en- 
joy this  protection  without  being  disturbed 
by  its  precautions. 

It  is  idle  to  think  of  establishing  a  solid 
and  permanent  connection  between  the  two 
countries  on  shadowy  grounds  of  sentiment 
and  sympathy.  Sentiment  need  not  be  out- 
raged, nor  sympathy  withheld,  but  the  con- 
nection is,  after  all,  one  of  political  calcnla- 
tion,  and  this  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  cruel  or  more  injurious  to  the  Irish 
people  than  to  encourage  them  in  fantastic 
visions  of  an  illusory  independence  which 
their  geographical  position,  domestic  diri- 
sions,  and  local  necessities,  render  impossi- 
ble. In  the  long  run  men  usually  give  ap 
schemes  and  fancies  which  they  discover  to 
be  impracticable.  *  If,'  as  Lord  Derby  said 
on  one  occasion,  *  you  could  convince  the 
Irish  people  that  they  might  just  as  well 
sigh  for  the  moon  as  a^k  for  Repeal,  then  in 
the  course  of  time  this  longing  might  die 
out'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  sncht 
case  the  kindest  and  most  effectual  remedy 
is  frankly  to  discourage  vain  expectatiow 
which  can  never  be  fulfilled. 


Art.  Vni. — 1.  Trqjanische  Alter tkUmer, 
Bericht  Uher  die  Ausgrabungen  in  Trc^ 
Von  Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemannc  Leipzig, 
1874. 

2.  Atlas  Trqjanischer  AlterikUmer,  Pko- 
tographische  Ahhildungen  zu  dem  Berichle 


*  See  Sir  M.  Beach's  speech  in  the  Home-Role 
debate.  He  said : — *  To  every  person  who  ooold 
have  any  fair  or  reasonable  ground  for  the  re- 
quest a  licence  to  carry  arms  is  granted.  Dxa- 
ing  the  half-year  ending  the  3l8t  of  December, 
1873,  there  have  been  only  twenty-four  arrests 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland  for  the  unlawful  posses- 
sion of  arms.  There  have  been  only  four  sum- 
mary convictions  by  magistrates  under  these 
provisions,  and  only  seven  convictions  at  Quar- 
ter Sessions  and  Assizes.  Eleven  searches  for 
handwriting  have  been  made  by  the  constabula- 
ry with  a  view  to  discover  the  authors  of  threat- 
ening letters.  Next  I  come  to  the  provision  by 
which  persons  being  out  at  night  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances  are  liable  to  arrest  Only 
thirty-seven  persons  in  the  whole  of  Ireland 
have  been  arrested  under  that  provision.  Two 
of  them  have  been  committed  to  gaol  for  trial  at 
Petty  Semions,  and  only  six  have  been  punished 
by  imprisonment.  Under  j  the  section  which 
provides  for  the  arrest  of  suspected  stitngere^ 
only  eight  persons  have  been  arrested,  and  only 
one  has  been  committed  togaol.* 
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nber  die  Ausgrahungen  in  Troja,  Von 
Br.  Heinrich  Schliemann.  Leipzig,  1 874. 
3.  Itkaquej  le  PHoponnhe  et  Trde  ^Paris, 
1869) ;  and,  in  the  German  translation, 
Ithaka,  der  Peloponnes  und  Troja, 
Archdologische  Forschungen.  Von  Hein- 
rich Schliemann.     Leipzig,  1869. 

The  saying  that  the  spade  ia  the  greatest  in- 
strument of  modern  warfare  is  proving  true 
also  in  the  arts  of  peace.     The  same  imple- 
ments of  digging  and  trenching  which  help 
to  decide  the  fate  of  existing  nations,  are 
now  among  the  sarest.means  of  unveiling  the 
condition  of  those  which  flourished  and  pe- 
rished in  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  and  the 
dim  traditions,  from  which  scholars  have 
painfully  elaborated  a  shadowy  history  of 
the  earliest  civilisations,  are  receiving  form 
and  substance  from   the   buried  walls  and 
hoQsee,  and  the  objects  of  art  and  common 
nse,  which  have  lain  undisturbed  for  centu- 
ries beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.   While 
tbse  who  could  not  or  would  not  dig,  have 
Wn  fain  to  grasp  the  scraps  of  information 
a&d  conjecture  from  every  quarter,  the  practi- 
cal explorer,  going  straight  to  work  with  the 
iDstraraent  first  used  by  human  labour,  has 
found  the  fruit  of  his  toil  as  often  in  what 
he  did  not  expect  as  in  what  he  searched  for. 
The  mound,  around  which  the  tradition  of 
Nimrod  has  hovered  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  which  Xenophon  admired  as  covering 
the  ruins  of  a  city  that  Cyrus  had  hardly 
taken  from  the  Medes,  yielded  up  to  the  re- 
searches of  Layard  the  grand  monuments  and 
records,  and  the  objects  which  illustrate  the 
daily  life,  of  the  Assyrians.     Xerxes,  march- 
ing to  his  vain  attack  on  Greece,  and  Alexan- 
der, retracing  the  same    path  to  conquer 
Aaa,b<>th  sacrificed  on  the  reputed  site  of 
Homer's  Ilium ;  but  twenty-one   centuries 
passed  before  a  laborious  German,  devoting 
to  the  work  the  fortune  earned  by  commer- 
cial industry,  and  impelled  by  the  enthu- 
siasm for  Greek  learning  which  had  sprung 
up  on  the  hard  soil  of  penury  and  absorbing 
labour  and  had  survived  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  prosperity,  dug  into   the   mound 
which  he  believed  to  cover  the  Pergamus  of 
Troy,  and  found — we  will  not  prejudge  the 
question  by  saying  the  Ilium  of  Homer — but 
the  quadruple  reward  oifour  cities^  forming 
as  many  successive  strata  of  ruins,  which 
have  lain  there  undisturbed  from  before  the 
Greek  colonisation  of  the  spot  at  a  date  pro- 
bably as  remote  as  700  years  before  Christ. 
The  ^Treasure   of  King   Priam^   as  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  not  hesitated  to   call  his 
wonderful  *  find '  of  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, is  almost  the  least  of  the  true  treasures 
which  the  thousands  of  objects  found  by  him 


present  to  the  inquirer  into  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  history  and  civilisation.  The  halo 
cast  by  poetry  about  the  Ilium,  against 
which  the  Greeks  warred,  aided  by  auxiliary 
gods,  which  Hector  defended  and  the 
Achseans  sacked,  was  the  guiding  star  of  the 
explorer ;  but  even  the  interest  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  has  really  proved  the  tangi- 
ble existence,  and  unveiled  the  relics,  of 
that  very  city — ^the  Tower  of  Ilium,  the 
Scsean  Gates,  the  palace  of  Priam,  the  ima- 
ges of  Troy's  tutelar  goddess — is  eclipsed 
by  the  light  thrown  upon  a  series  of  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  that  spot,  where  Asia- 
tic and  European  civilisation  came  into  the 
earliest  and  closest  contact.  Thus  it  is 
that,  in  every  field  of  scientific  investigation, 
the  problems  which  we  propose  to  solve  ex- 
pand beyond  the  forms  from  which  we 
start,  and  yield  results  as  fruitful  and  sur- 
prising as  the  development  of  an  unknown 
plant  from  a  seed  cast  into  the  ground.  But 
yet,  the  overwhelming  interest  of  Homer's 
Troy  supplies  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  readers,  as 
well  as  to  himself,  the  only  proper  path  by 
which  to  approach  the  consideration  of 
his  discoveries,  however  far  from  that  path 
the  discussion  of  their  results  may  possibly 
lead  us. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  the 
preliminary  question,  on  which  we  may 
touch  at  a  fitter  stage,  whether  the  Ilium  of 
Homer  is  a  myth,  and  the  assertion  *  Troja 
fuiV  a  mere  fancy.  Provisionally,  at  least, 
we  start  from  the  universal  belief  of  those 
whose  earliest  intellectual  culture  was  deriv- 
ed from — and  may  that  of  all  ages  ever  be 
animated  by — ^the  poetry  of  Homer;  the 
belief  that  he  sang  of  an  Ilium  whose  site 
was  well  known  to  him,  and  that  the 
Greek  settlers  preserved  the  tradition  of  that 
site.  And  here  let  us  at  once  say,  that  we 
use  the  name  of  Homer  to  denote  the  whole 
volume  of  epic  poetry  ascribed  to  him  from 
the  time  when  it  was  collected  (of  course  we 
are  now  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the 
Iliad),  reserving  the  question  of  the  original 
authorship  and  later  interpolations  till  they 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  argument. 

Not  one  of  the  most  sceptical  critics  has 
ever  questioned  that  these  poems  .show  an 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  the  re- 
gion which  (and  this  is  no  small  point)  has 
borne,  from  all  known  antiquity,  the  name  of 
the  Troad^  and  the  part  of  it  most  specially 
called  the  plain  of  Troy.  Homer's  Ida  and 
Scamander  and  Hellespont  are  as  real  in  his 
,  pages  as  in  their  existence  at  the  present 
day,  and  his  knowledge  of  these,  and  many 
minor  sites  of  the  Troad,  raises  at  least  a 
presumption  that  his  site  of  Hium  was  equal- 
ly definite,  at  least  to  his  own  mind.     He 
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the  wife  of  Dyaus,  the  Greet  Zeus.  The  la- 
teral ranges,  which  connect  Ida  with  the 
great  chain  of  the  Mysian  Olympns,  shut  in 
upon  the  eastern  side,  as  Ida  itself  shuts  in 
on  the  south,  that  extreme  north-western 
angle  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  'shore  is  washed 
by  the  Hellespont  and  the  .^Egean  Sea.  The 
Scamander,  which  still  keeps  its  old  name 
with  a  slight  change  of  form  {Mendere)^ 
flowing  from  Ida  into  the  Hellespont,  re- 
ceives two  considerable  tributaries  from  the 
eastern  hills,  of  which  the  more  northerly, 
now  called  the  Dombrek,  is  the  ancient  Si- 
mols.  The  Plain  of  Troy  is  the  marshy  val- 
ley through  which  the  Scamander  has  often 
varied  its  course,  as  is  testified  by  the  traces 
of  its  ancient  beds,  as  well  as  by  the  divid- 
ed channeb  in  which  it  now  flows.  The 
Mendere  now  falls  into  the  Hellespont  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  castle  of  Kum  Kaleh,  at 
the  point  of  land  where  the  straits  open  into 
the  sea ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  main  river,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  ran 
in  the  course  of  the  minor  stream,  which 
flows  past,  and  derives  its  name  from,  the 
tmnnlus  of  In  Tep&y  the  traditional  tomb  of 
AjtoL  This  change  in  the  course  of  the  ri- 
ver is  of  the  utmost  moment  in  the  Homeric 
topography ;  for  the  marshy  land  and  salt 
lagoon  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
mouths,  must  have  been  in  olden  times  a 
fine  hay,  well  answering  to  the  site  which 
tradition  assigns  to  the  naval  encampment  of 
the  Greeks. 

The  plateau  of  Jffissarlik,  on  which  stood 

the  Greek  city  of  Ilium,  is  formed   by  the 

extremity  of  a  spur  of  Ida,  near  the  right 

bank  of  the  river  Kalifatli  (as  the  eastern 

stream  of  the  Scamander  is  now  called),  a 

Me  above  the  point  where  it  now  receives 

the  Simols  (which  may  formerly  have  been 

^tiU  higher  up),  and ,  washed  on  the  south 

by  a  lesser  affluent  of  the  Scamander.     The 

foundation  of  this  city  is  placed  by  Strabo 

(XIIL,p.  601)  under  the  last  dynasty  of  the 

Ljdian  kings,  a  date  commonly  interpreted 

as  about   700  B.c.*     For  about  500  years 

this  city  enjoyed   the  unquestioned   fame 

of  standing  on  the  very  site  of  the  herioc 

Hium.    In  its  Acropclis,  as  the  Pergamus 

of  Priam,  Xerxes  sacrificed  a  thousand  oxen 

to  the  tutelar  goddess   Athena,  tokens   of 

whose  ancient  worship  (if  Dr.  Schliemann  is 

right),  lay  in  hundreds  beneath  his  feet.     In 

*  Some  writers  hold  that  the  Iliam  of  the  Ly- 
dian  ajje  was  destroyed,  aud  succeeded  by  a  se- 
cond Greek  city,  the  historical  Ilium ;  and  Dw 
Schliemann's  excavations  appear  to  have  re- 
velled some  traces  of  a  fifiJi  stratum  of  ruins, 
which  contains  antiquities  of  a  Lydian  type, 
above  the  four  pre-Hellenic  strata,  and  below 
that  of  the  Greek  Ilium.  But  these  indications 
are  too  slijjht  to  be  much  relied  on. 
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the  same  belief,  the  city  was  favoured,  en- 
larged, and  embellished  by  Alexander  and 
Lysimachus, — ^by  Sulla  and  Julius  Caesar. 

The  strong  claim  of  so  long  and  unbroken  a 
tradition  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  leading 
features  required  to  answer  to  the  topographi- 
cal allusions  in  the  Iliad.  First  of  all — an 
argument  too  little  insisted  upon,  and  now 
ren<lered  almost  decisive  by  Dr.  Schliemann's 
discoveries — it  is  the  first  site^  up  the  valley 
of  the  Scamander,  on  which  we  find,  or  could 
£nd  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  con- 
siderable city.  The  height  (though  mode- 
rate) on  which  it  stands  above  the  plain,  ex- 
posed on  all  sides  to  the  sea-breezes  and  the 
winds  that  sweep  down  the  valley  of  the 
Scamander  and  the  SimoXs,  entitles  it  to  the 
Homeric  epithets  of  the  *  lofty,'  the  *  beet- 
ling,' the  *  windy'  Ilium,*  and  answers  to  the 
view  which  Homer  makes  it  to  have  com- 
manded from  the  tower  of  Ilium  over  the 
whole  plain  to  the  Hellespont  and  ^gean  on 
one  side,  and  to  Ida  on  the  other.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  now 
about  three  miles,  but  in  ancient  times  con- 
siderably less,  suits  the  small  extent  of  the 
plain,  over  which  the  tide  of  battle  rolls  to 
and  fro  between  the  city  and  the  Greek 
camp  in  a  single  day,  and  where  each  army, 
when  close  to  the  enemy's  ramparts,  holds 
speedy  communication  with  its  own  fortress. 

This  element  of  distance  has,  however, 
been  turned  into  the  most  formidable  argu- 
ment against  the  site  ;  for  Strabo  tells  us  that, 
in  his  time,  the  distance  was  twelve  stadia, 
or  half  what  it  is  now  ;  and,  allowing  for  a 
proportional  advance  of  the  alluvial  soil  from 
the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Strabo,  we 
should  lose  the  whole  space  for  the  battle- 
field, and  bring  the  GreeJk  camp  to  the  very 
walls  of  Troy.  But  such  arguments  from 
the  computed  proportional  growth  of  river 
deposits  can  never  be  deemed  certain,  unless 
confirmed  by  the  positive  testimony  of  re- 
cords or  monuments.  The  sea  takes  away 
at  one  time,  by  its  current  sweeping  along 
the  shore,  what  it  yields  at  another  time  to 
the  advancing  deposits  of  a  river ;  and  so, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  coast  between  the 
headlands  of  JCtim  Kaleh  and  the  Tomb  of 
Ajax  may  even  have  been  more  advanced  in 
the  time  of  Homer  than  in  that  of  Strabo. 
Were  we  even  to  allow  the  negative  argument 
as  against  the  claim  of  Hissarlik,  it  would  not 
suffice  for  a  positive  argument  in  favour  of 
the  only  two  really  competing  sites,  which 
are  as  much  too  distant  as  the  first  would  be 
too  near,  one  being  seven  and'  the  other 
eight  miles  above  the  present  coastrline  of  the 
Hellespont.     To  discuss  the  circumstantial 

*  AtKeivrj,  dippvoeaaUf  ifve/io€aaa. 
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evidence  derived  from  the  minor  allasions'in 
the  Iliad  would  detain  us  too  long  from 
those  great  discoveries  which  have  thrown 
all  such  rainutisB  into  the  shade.*  Some  of 
them  are  of  so  slight  a  character,  that  they 
may  apply  equally  to  either  side,  or  they  may 
have  Deen  cnanged  in  the  course  of  time ; 
above  all,  they  rest  on  an  overstrained  literal- 
ness  in  the  interpretation  of  Homer,  which  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  licence  of  a 
poet.  This  point  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whose  perfect  knowledge  of  the  text 
of  Homer  gives  the  highest  value  to  his 
opinion : — 

^  The  number  of  the  natural  features  por- 
trayed, and  tke  actual  correspondence  of  most 
of  them,  when  taken  indivi anally,  with  those 
we  now  discern,  establish  the  general  authen- 
ticity of  the  scene.  They  also  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  Homer  may  have  seen  it  in 
person  ;  or  may,  by  the  power  of  a  vigorous 
imagination,  have  conceived  its  general  char- 
acter, and  the  relative  position  of  the  points, 
from  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses.  But  it 
seems  plain  that  he  did  not  sing,  either  on  the 
spot,  or  to  persons  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  topography,  and  not  unlikely  that  he 
generalised  ids  materials,  and  used  them  with 
a  certain  licence,  as  a  poet,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  art.' — Juventu$  Mundi,  chap.  xiii.  478. 

We  shall  see  presently  how  the  labour  of 
the  spade  has  overthrown  the  refinements  of 
interpretation  here  rebuked,  and  revealed  in 
their  place  a  new  set  of  data  for  comparison 
with  the  allusions  of  Homer.  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  sites 
which  have  been  put  in  competition  with 
that  of  Hissarlik.  The  one  proposed  by 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  adopted  by  Stra- 
bo,  was  at  a  place  called  the  *  Village  of  the 
Ilians,'  now  Akshi  Keuiy  near  the  confluence 
of  the  river  Kimar\  with  the  Scamander. 
This  theory  gained  little  acceptance  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  critics,  and  has  found 
'  only  one  modem  scholar  of  note  to  defend 
it.J     It  has  been  completely  disposed  of  by 

*The  beet  discussions  of  the  whole  subject 
from  this  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  the  new 
edition  (1863)  of  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren's  *  Plain  of 
Troy  described  ;  and  the  identity  of  the  Ilium  of 
Homer  with  the  New  Ilium  of  Strabo  proved,  by 
comparing  the  Poet's  Narrative  with  the  present 
Topograpuy/  and  in  Qrote's  '  History  of  Greece/ 
vol.  i.  chap.  XV. 

f  The  theory  of  course  involved  the  identifica- 
tion of  this  river  with  the  Simoi's,  for  which  it  is 
not  important  enough.  There  is  other  evidence 
for  making^  the  Kimar  the  ancient  Thymbrius, 
which  has  been  wrongly  identified  with  the  Dom- 
brek  (the  true  Simols)  from  the  mere  resem- 
blance of  the  names. 

t  The  late  Professor  Ulrichs,  in  his  '  Excursus 
on  the  Topography  of  the  Homeric  Iliom/  trans- 
lated by  Patrick  Colquhoun,  LL.D.,  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature/ 
and  reprinted  separately.  _ 


I  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  who 
found  nothing  there  but  the  virgin  rock 
*  I  used  the  pickaxe,'  he  says,  *  a  knife  wonld 
have  been  enough.'  The  absence  of  mins 
was,  indeed,  admitted  by  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis, who  naively  explained  the  fact  by  tbe 
uttemess  of  Troy's  destruction  by  the 
Greeks.*  The  worth  of  such  an  argument 
dan  be  judged  from  the  testimony  yielded  by 
the  mounds  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and 
by  the  foundation  of  Jerusalem— cities  the 
utter  destruction  of  which  has  taxed  the 
powers  of  language  to  express — and  now, 
m  the  case  of  Troy  itself,  from  the  bill  of 
Hissarlik.  In  a  word,  the  claims  of  this  site 
are  reduced  to  the  mere  guess  of  a  gramma- 
rian, devised  for  the  mere  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  difficulty  of  the  small  extent  of  the  plain. 
No  theories  are  more  dangerous  than  those 
invented  merely  to  meet  difficulties.  Equal- 
ly groundless  is  the  claim  of  Ckihlak^  east  of 
Hissarlik^  the  site  proposed  by  Dr.  Clarke ; 
and  here,  too,  Schliemann  found  no  trace  of 
habitation. 

There  remains  only  the  site  proposed  by 
Chevalier  (who  visited  the  Troad  in  1788)  at 
Bunarbaskiy  still  higher  upon  the  left  bant  of 
the  Scamander,  upon  a  hill  where  tlie  river 
breaks  its  way  out  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mi 
into  the  plain  of  Troy.     To  clinch  the  mi- 
ter,  the  epithet  of  Novum  is  on  woim 
maps  assigned  to  the  Greek  Ilium,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Ilium  Vetua  or  Trqja^  which  they 
place  at  Bunarbashi.     Here,  indeed,  the  re- 
mains of  *  Cyclopean'  walls,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  indicate  an  old  city,  but 
one  of  the  early  Greek,  not  the  pre-Hellenic 
settlements.     The  ingenious  French  travel- 
ler was  guided  solely  by  external  signs  of 
correspondence  with  the  Iliad.     He  found 
in  two  springs,  which  rise  out  of  the  hill, 
Homer's  sources  of  the  Scamander,  one  hot 
and  the  other  cold.     In  the  rocky  heights  of 

♦This  transparent  fallacy  has  been  rerivedby 
a  modern  scholar,  as  an  excuse  for  withholding 
national  aid  for  researches  in  the  Troad.  Wbea 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ventured  to  soggestw 
Mr.  Lowe,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
importance  of  exploring  the  supposed  sepulchnl 
barrows,  they  were  told,  in  a  characteristic  lettera 
rebuke,  in  which  a  sneer  at  classical  education  wis 
of  course  pointed  with  a  classical  qnotatioD,  tha; 
more  than  1800  years  ago  a  Roman  poet  wroie 
of  Troy,  'Etiam  preriere  ruinte.'  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann had  already  been  laying  bare  those  rains 
of  Hissarlik  for  three  years,  when  the  writer  went 
on  to  say,  *  In  the  case  of  the  Troad  there  islitUe 
or  no  chance  of  acquiring  any  possession  for  the 
public  which  would  repay  the  search  '—and  the 
next  month  Dr.  Schliemann  finished  his  work  by 
finding  the  'treasure,'  for  which  the  Britirii 
Museum  would  be  the  fittest  home.  Mr.  Lo^®  j 
letter,  and  Lord  Stanhope's  keen  but  digniwd 
answer,  are  printed  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries '  for  April,  1878. 
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the  Bali  Dagh^  above  the  village,  he  saw  the 
Pergamus^  or  citadel  of  Troy  ;  three  tumuli 
on  a  hill  opposite  served  for  the  sepulchres 
of  Trojan  heroes,  and  to  one  of  these  he 
gave  the  name  of  Hect6r.  Adopted  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Major  Rennell,*  and 
afterwards  by  Welcker,  Forchhammer,  9fid 
Colonel  Leake,  this  has  become,*  till  quite 
recently,  the  favourite  theory  with  modem 
scholars,  except  Mr.  Grote,  who  decides  in 
favour  of  Hissarlik ;  but  it  has  failed  before 
the  test  of  practical  examination.  Strabo 
long  ago  declared  that  there  were  no  hot 
^rings  in  the  whole  region,f  and  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  could  detect  no  difference  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  sources — not  two  but  forty  in 
number — which  burst  out  of  the  rock  to 
feed  the  little  rivulet  of  Bunarbashi.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  see  the  Simols,  much  less 
Uie  Scamander,  in  this  streamlet,  which,  per- 
haps, ran  of  old  by  a  very  brief  course  into 
the  Scamander,  but  is  now  carried  by  a  ca- 
nal into  the  Bay  of  Beshika.  Besides,  the 
Qtoation  of  Bunarbashi,  only  just  outside  of 
the  gorges  of  Ida,  commanding  as  it  is,  cor- 
raponds  but  ill  to  that  of  Blum,  with  its 
dffle  prospect  over  the  Plain  of  Troy.J  Fi- 
nally, the  excavations  of  Hahn§  in  1864, 
and  the  researches  of  Sir  John  LubbockJ  in 
1872,  on  this  site  have  revealed  indeed  the 
fortified  citadel  of  a  little  town,  but  no  deep 
dHlms  containing  traces  of  the  life  and 
wealth  of  the  great  city  which  held  supre- 
macy over  the  neighbouring  region,  and  ga- 
thered allies  far  and  wide  from  Asia  Minor. 
In  shorty  the  decisive  test  of  excavation  on 
all  the  sites  proposed  for  Troy  has  brought 
us  back  to  Hissarlik,  by  the  process  known 

■^ —  ,  J ,  _  III  I ■ 

* 'Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the 
Pliin  of  Troy,'  London,  1814  The  chief  recent 
cWpion  of  Bunarbashi  is  M.  Nikolai'des,  *  Topo- 
gwphie  d©  riliade/  Paris,  1867,  but  his  argu- 
iBe&t  rests  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  Homer^s 
toponaphy,  carried  to  a  ludicrouB  extent. 

fTliehot  and  cold  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
^tolUum,  in  which  the  Trojan  women  wash- 
«1  their  clothes  (D.  xxii.  147),  are  manifestly  a 
poetic  fancy,  and  they  most  be  conceived  as  be- 
longing to  some  little  affluent  of  the  Scamander, 
which  Homer  usually  describes  as  a  large  and 
<l«p  liver,  'the  eddying Xanthns'  (for  such  was 
its  name  with  the  gods),  which  received  the  lesser 
Sin^ols.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  indications  of  the  old  Homeric  poets 
are  confased  by  the  fanciful  addilions  of  the  Alex- 
andrian grammarians. 

t  Virgirs  topography  is,  of  course,  no  further 
valuable  than  as  the  opinion  of  his  age  and  of 
hhnself,  a  learned  antiquary  as  well  as  a  poet ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  his  'Mt  in 
^Mpeeiu  Tenedos*  is  true  of  Hissarlik,  but  not  of 
Banarbashi,  from  which  the  island  is  hidden  by  a 
»nge  of  heights. 

I'Die.AuBj^rabungen  auf  der  Homerischen 
PeM:ama8.'    Leipzig,  1865. 
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to  mathematicians  as  that  of  elimination. 
Here,  and  here  alone,  we  find  remains 
which,  if  not  those  of  the  Homeric  Troy,  re- 
veal an  unknown  city,  or  rather  a  series  of 
cities,  one  of  which,  at  least,  has  suftered  an 
equally  terrible  catastrophe,  and,  if  it  be  not 
the  real  Troy,  still  wants  its  Homer  to  fulfil 
the  prophecy : — 

<  Erunt  etiam  altera  hdla, 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur 
Achilles.' 

The  Greek  city  of  Hium  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  Roman  Empire,  enjoying 
immunity  from  taxes  as  a  tribute  to  the  . 
fame  of  Troy.  But  it  yielded  its  importance  ' 
to  the  neighbouring  *  Alexandria  Troas,'  the 
Troas  of  the  New  Testament,  where  Paul 
received  the  call  to  *  come  over '  and  decide 
the  long  conflict  of  the  East  and  West  by 
bringing  both  under  their  true  Lord.  The 
favours  shown  by  Diocletian  and  the  Flavian 
Emperors  to  the  neighbouring  cities  may 
account  for  the  desertion  of  Ilium,  which  we 
can  fix  with  accuracy  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  for  me  site  bears  no  traces 
of  Byzantine  buildings ;  the  coins  of  Con- 
etantine  the  Great  lie  in  numbers  among  the 
debris  of  the  Greek  city ;  but  none  have 
been  found  later  than  those  of  his  sons  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans.  We  may  adopt, 
though  with  a  smile,  the  words  of  the  en- 
thusiastic friend  and  interpreter  of  Dr. 
Schliemann*  that  *the  hill  of  Ilium  had 
been  a  solitude  for  1500  years,  till  a  man 
and  a  woman  encamped  there  three  years 
ago ' — like  another  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha — 
to  evoke  the  forms  of  heroic  life  from  the 
buried  stones ;  and  the  course  of  life  by 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  was  prompted  to  and 
prepared  for  the  work,  which  he  executed 
with  the  unaided  resources  supplied  by  his  • 
own  life-long  industry,  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  interest  of  his  discoveries.  He  has  told 
his  own  story,  with  pardonable  self-con- 
sciousness, in  the  earlier  work  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

Heinrich  Schliemann  was  born  in  1822  at 
Kalkho^st,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin,  in  a  position  which  required  him  to  earn 
his  own  living.  But  he  was  not  therefore 
condemned  to  the  bondage  of  a  *  practical ' 
or  *  lower  grade  '  education.  Let  those  who 
repeat  the  catch-word  of  *a  modicum  of 
Greek,'  learnt  *  without  any  real  apprecia- 
tion '  and  *  sure  to  be  soon  forgotten,'  mark 
the  testimony  of  a  practical  witness  : — 


i 


*  M.  i^mile  Barpouf,  in  an  article  in  the  '  Revue  * 

des  Deux  Mondes,'  for  January  1,  1874,  *Troie^ 

d'apr^s  lea  demieree  FouiUes  faites  en  Troade/^ 

giving  an  excellent  account  of  Br.  Schliemann*"!® 

labours.  *  *? 

,  and 
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*  As  soonjas  I  learnt  to  speak,  my  father 
related  to  me  the  great  deeds  of  the  Homeric 
heroes.  I  loved  the  stories ;  they  enchanted 
me,  Bie  versetzten  mich  in  hoJie  Begei$terung. 
The  first  impressions  which  a  child  receives 
abide  with  him  during  his  whole  life,  and 
though  it  was  my  lot,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
to  be  apprenticed  in  a  warehouse,  instead  of 
following  the  scientific  career  for  which  I  felt 
an  extraordinary  disposition,  I  always  retain- 
ed the  same  love  for  the  famous  men  of  anti- 
quity which  I  had  conceived  for  them  in  my 
first  childhood.' 

To  make  the  example  stronger,  Schlie- 
mann  did  *  forget  the  little  he  had  learnt ' ; 
and  no  wonder,  as,  during  the  golden  time 
for  learning,  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  be 
was  at  work  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
eleven  at  night,  sellinff  herrings,  butter, 
brandy,  milk,  and  salt  by  retail,  grinding 
potatoes  for  the  still,  sweeping  the  shop,  and 
so  forth.  .He  forgot: — but  he  never  lost 
the  love  of  learning,  and  the  occasion  which 
revived  it  gives  another  (we  might  say  a 
literal)  example  of  the  'servabit  odorem 
testa  diu.'  A  well-educated  young  man, 
whose  bad  conduct  had  condemned  him  to 
be  a  miller  instead  of  a  student  of  theology, 
came  drunk  into  the  shop  one  evening  and 
recited  about  a  hundred  lines  of  Homer 
with  the  rhythmic  cadence.    ^ 

*  Though  I  did  not  understand  a  word '  (it 
seems  that  Schliemann  had  learnt  Latin  but 
not  Greek),  '  this  melodious  speech  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I  wept  bitter 
tears  for  my  unhappy  fate.  Thrice  I  got  him 
to  repeat  to  me  these  godlike  verses,  paying 
him  with  three  glasses  of  brandy,  which  I 
bought  with  the  few  pence  that  made  my 
whole  fortune.' 

He  was  released  from  the  bondage  of  the 
shop,  but  thrown  destitute  upon  the  world, 
by  a  hurt  received  in  lifting  a  heavy  cask. 
The  kindness  of  a  merchant,  who  found  him 
in  the  hospital  at  Hamburg,  procured  him 
employment  as  a  clerk,  which  left  him  some 
little  time  for  study.  His  yearly  salary  was 
800  francs  (32/.)  ;  he  lived  on  half,  in  a 
garret  without  a  fire,  and  spent  the  other  half 
on  his  studies.  He  began  at  the  beginning, 
by  perfecting  his  handwriting,  and  then  went 
on  to  the  modern  languages,  taking  up  Eng- 
lish first ;  and  there  now  lies  before  us  one  of 
his  letters  in  English,  which  any  one  would 
suppose,  both  from  its  composition  and  hand- 
writing, to  be  the  fruit  of  early  and  thorough 
teaching.  Schliemann  pursued  a  method  of 
learning  modem  languages  which  we  have 
seen  practised  with  great  success ;  relying 
greatly  on  the  impression  produced  by  the  liv- 

•  ng  voice  when  the  learner  reads  a  passage  re- 
eatedly  nloud.  Thus,  when  he  came  to  grap- 
tt^ivitj^  Russian,  without  the  help  of  a  tea- 


cher, he  learnt  a  translation  of  Telemacbos  by 
heart,  and  recited  it>o  a  poor  Jew,  who  receiv- 
ed four  francs  a  week  for  listening  two  houre 
at  a  time  to  the  language  of  which  he  did  not 
understand  a  word.     Though  Schlieraann's 
memory  was  bad  through  long  want  of  prac- 
tice, he  acquired  a  suflScient  practical  know- 
ledge of  English  in   six   months,   and  of 
French   in   another  half-year.     With   this 
practice,  and  the  improvement  of  his  memo- 
ry, Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portugaeae 
took  only  six  weeks  each  for  him  to  speak 
and  write  fluently.     He  had  obtained  an 
improved  situation  before  he  learnt  Russian ; 
and  this  acquisition  proved  the  foundation 
of  his  fortune.     In  the  beginning  of  1846, 
bis  employers  sent  him  as  their  agent  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  went  into  business  on 
his  own  account  a  year  later.     But  the  new 
demands  upon  his  time  suspended  study  for 
eight  years,  and  it  was  not  till  1846  that  he 
found  leisure  to  learn  Swedish  and  Polish. 
Greek,  the  proposed  goal  of  all  his  studies, 
was  reserved,  with  no  small  self-denial,  till 
he  had  secured  a  competent  fortune,  lest  the 
fascination  of  the  language  should  estrange 
him  from  his  commercial  industry.     Wheo 
at  length  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
zeal,  he  set  vigorously  t.o  work,  in  Jarnurr, 
1856,   and,   with   the  help  of   two  Greet 
friends,   he   learnt  modem  Greek    in  six 
weeks.     Three  months  more  sufficed  himV) 
learn  enough  of  classical  Greek  to  under- 
stand the   ancient   writers,   and  especially 
Homer  *  whom,'  says  he,  *  I  read  again  and 
again  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.'     In  two 
years,  devoted  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the 
old  Greek  literature,  he  read  nearly  all  the 
ancient  writers  cursorily,  and  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  several  times  through. 

To  this  point  we  would  direct  special  at- 
tention, believing  as  we  do  that  the  first  and 
most  needful  key  to  all  questions  about  Ho- 
mer is  a  deep  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
text  Such  knowledge,  which  was  the  great 
glory  of  our  old  English  scholarship,  has 
perhaps  been  too  much  neglected  in  the 
recent  times  of  scientific  criticism.  No 
amount  of  reading  about  the  classic  authors, 
even  in  the  latest  German  treatises,  can 
compensate  for  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  authors  themselves;  and,  more  than 
this,  the  want  qf  such  knowledge  unfits  the 
scholar  from  being  an  independent  judge  of 
the  criticism  which  he  so  eagerly  follows. 
Among  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  Homeric  studies,  none  is  greater 
than  the  earnestness  with  which  he  insists 
on  this  knowledge  of  the  text,  which  his 
own  example  so  well  illustrates. 

In  1868  Dr.  Schliemann  obtained  leisure 
to  travel  over  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
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Italy,  and  Egypt  (availing  himself,  by  the 
way,  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  Arabic), 
and  he  returaed  throngb  Syria  and  Athens 
to  St  Petersburg.  At  length,  in  1863,  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  fortune, 
and  retired  from  business  to  devote  his  mo- 
ney and  himself  to  the  long-cherished  pur- 
pose of  his  life.  On  his  way  to  visit  *  the 
fatherland  of  Ulysses'  and  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  in  1864,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  di- 
verted into  a  journey  to  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  so  round  the  world,  which  occu- 
pied two  years.  After  taking  up  his  abode 
in  Paris,  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  his 
life  to  archaeology,  Dr.  Schliemann  made  the 
journey  to  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  the 
Peninsula  of  Greece,  and  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
the  account  of  which  occupies  his  earlier 
volume,  written  at  the  end  of  1868.  The 
work  contains,  among  much  other  interest-, 
ing  matter  (especially  about  Ithaca),  the  re- 
salt  of  studies  of  the  '  Cyclopean '  works  of 
Argolis,  which  were  of  great  value  for  com- 
parison with  what  might  be  found  at  Troy, 
and  also  an  examination  of  the  topography 
of  the  Iliad,  which  satisfied  Dr.  Schliemann 
that  the  site  of  Hissarlik  alone  promised  to 
reward  the  thorough  researches  on  which  he 
was  bent. 

Having  now  settled  at  Athens,  as  one  of 
the  band  of  French  and  German  scholars 
who  have  made  the  'eye  of  Greece '  a  new 
centre  of  archaeological  study.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann returned  to  the  Troad  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  with  his  wife,  a  Greek  lady  and  true 
*  help  meet '  for  the  work  before  him.   That 
work  occupied  the  practicable  seasons  of 
three  years,  from  the  autumn  of  1871  to  the 
Branmer  of  1873.     The  details  of  its  pro- 
gress, amidst  difficulties  from  Turkish  offi- 
cialism and  Greek  cunning,  fevers,  storms, 
aad  poisonous  serpents,  added  to  the  frequent 
danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  undermined 
nw»es  of  earth  and  rubbish  ;  from  the  care- 
lessness and  stupidity,  artfulness  and  jea- 
lousy, of  the  workmen  and  natives  ;  all  this 
we  must  leave  to  be  read  in  Dr.  Schliemann's 
memoirs  of  his  work,  which,  we  are  glad  to 
understand,  will  be  translated  under  bis  own 
direction.     One   example    will    show   that 
power  of  impressing  the  minds   of  those 
under  him,  which  is  a  main  element  of  suc- 
cess in  such  an  enterprise.     To  preserve  the 
Dew-discovered  pavement  of  the  great  gate- 
way from  being  injured  by  the  workmen,  he 
told  them  that  Christ  had  gone  up  by  that 
road  to  visit  King  Priam,  and  he  set  up  a 
cw)S8  to  sanctify  the  legend !     Some  esti- 
mate of  his  labours  and  devotedness  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  he  often  had  150 
men  at  the  work,  on  which  he  expended 
SOOOi.    Nor  ought  we  to  withhold  our  sym- 


pathy with  his  concluding  thanksgiving  to 
God  that,  *  in  spite  of  the  fearful  dangers 
to  which  we  were  exposed  in  these  three 
years'  gigantic  excavations,  amidst  constant 
stormy  weather,  no  accident  happened,  not  a 
man  was  killed,  and  not  one  even  dangerous- 
ly hurt' 

Dr.  Schliemann's  account  of  his  excava- 
tions is  published  in  the  form  of  23  memoirs 
written  successively  (except  one  at  Athens) 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  work,  from 
the  autumn  of  1871  to  the  I7th  of  June, 
1873.  This  form  enables  us  to  follow  the 
progress  of  his  labours  with  the  more  inte- 
rest ;  but  it  involves  the  frequent  repetition 
of  similar  matter,  and  the  views  expressed 
in  the  earlier  memoirs  are  often  corrected, 
or  even  contradicted  afterwards.  The  whole 
results,  however,  are  digested  in  the  Intro- 
duction. Beyond  this,  the  reader  is  made  a 
sort  of  eye-witness  of  the  work  and  the  an- 
tiquities which  it  has  brought  to  light  by 
means  of  the  elaborate  *  Atlas  'of  217  pho- 
tographic plates,  which  give  plans  and  views 
of  the  site  and  the  whole  Plain  of  Troy,  and 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations,  with  repre- 
sentations of  between  four  and  five  thousand 
of  the  objects  which  he  has  discovered. 
These  photographs,  however,  are  not  from 
the  objects  themselves,  but  from  draw- 
ings executed  by  an  artist  whom  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann took  with  him  from  Athens  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  his  work ;  and  many  of  the 
photographs  are  very  badly  executed.  The 
miscellaneous  arrangement  of  the  objects  irn* 
poses  much  trouble  on  the  reader,  but  an  in- 
valuable guide  to  their  original  place  among 
the  ruins  is  furnished  by  the  appended  num- 
bers, which  indicate  the  (fep(A  at  which  each 
was  found.*  The  great  importance  of  this^ 
will  be  seen  presently.  The  *  Atlas '  is  ao-* 
companied  by  a  very  full  descriptive  letter- 
press of  all  the  principal  objects.  These 
form  on'ly  a  part  of  the  vast  collection  at 
Athens,  which  we  are  informed  that  the 
Greek  Government  have  just  declined  to  ac- 
cept as  a  gift  on  Dr.  Schliemann's  condi- 
tions.! 

*  Dr.  Schliemann's  measures  aite  given  on  the 
French  metric  system,  sometime  with  (in  the 
text  of  his  work)  the  corresponding  number  of 
feet.  We  have  converted  his  measures  approxi- 
mately, at  the  ratio  of  3^  feet  to  the  m^tre,  with 
the  further  correction  when  needed/ and  avoid- 
Infif  fractions  as  much  as  possible. 

?  '  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Athenian  jour- 
nal Nea  Hellas,  Dr.  Schliemann  informs  the 
Athenians  that  be  is  going  to  leave  them.  He 
bad  ofiered  to  build  a  museum  at  Athens  at  bis 
own  expense,  to  deposit  there  all  the  antiquities 
which  be  bad  discovered,  on  condition  that  Go- 
vernment would  allow  bim  to  excavate  at  Mycenso 
and  Olympia,  the  proceeds  of  the  excavations  to 
become  equally  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
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The  8<3ene  of  Di\  ScWiemann^s  excavations 
was  determined  in  part  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  on  which  walls  and  foundations  may 
be  traced,  and  potsherds  are  scattered  over 
the  surface,  and  in  part  by  our  genei*al 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  Greek  Ilium  and 
the  conceptions  of  the  size  of  the  ancient 
city  derived  from  Homer.  The  plateau 
rises  some  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  its  steep  descent  to  which  on.  the 
north,  north-east,  and  north-west  marks  the 
probable  limit  of  the  town  on  those  sides. 
At  the  north-west  angle  rises  a  hill  some  26 
feet  higher,  and,  therefore,  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  plain,  with  a  surface  about 
975  feet  long  by  620  wide,  which  nature,  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  the  name  Hissarlik 
(*  fortress  '),  seems  to  mark  as  the  Acropolis 
of  the  Greek  city ;  and  which  was  assumed 
to  be  the  famous  Pergamos  of  Homer,  the 
citadel  of  Priam.  Tl^e  great  city  itself, 
then,  was  to  be  sought  beneath  the  plateau, 
where  the  flourishing  Greek  Ilium  must  have 
stood ;  and  both  would  probably  have  a 
somewhat  similar  extent.  Accordingly  Dr. 
Schliemann  set  to  work  scientifically,  sink- 
ing pits  over  the  site  to  take  soundings  of 
the  plain  (as  the  voyagers  in  the  Challenger 
sound  the  ocean-depths),  till  he  reached  the 
native  soil  of  limestone  at  about  16  feet  and 
less.  The  surprising  result  may  be  best  told 
in  his  own  words  : — 

*  Trusting  to  the  statements  of  the  Iliad, 
which  I  used  to  believe  in  as  if  they  were 
Gospel  truth,  I  Imagined  that  Hissarlik,  the 
hill  which  I  have  ransacked  for  three  years, 
was  the  Pergamos  of  the  city.  Troy  must  at 
least  have  had  50,000  inhabitants,  audits  area 
must  have  extended  over  the  whole  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  Greek  colony  of  Ilium.  Not- 
withstanding this,  I  was  determined  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  accurately,  and  thought  that 
I  could  not  do  it  in  any  better  way  than  by 
making  borings.  I  accordingly  began  cau- 
tiously to  diff  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
Greek  Ilium,  but  these  borings  down  to  the 
primary  soil  brought  to  light  only  walls  of 
nouses  and  fragments  of  pottery,  belonging  to 
the  Greek  period,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  preceding  occupants.  In  mak- 
ing these  bonngs,  therefore,  I  gradually  came 
nearer  to  the  imagined  Pergamos,  but  with- 
out any  better  success ;  as  even  seven  borings 
which  I  had  made  at  the  very  foot  of  this 
hill,  down  to  the  rock,  produced  only  Greek 
masonry  and  fragments  of  Greek  pottery.  I 
now  assert  most  positively  that  Troy  was  li- 
mited to  the  small  surface  of  this  hill,  that 
its  area  is  accurately  defined  by  its  great  sur- 
rounding wall,  laid  open  by  me  in  many 

to' be  deposited  in  the  Schliemann  Museum.  Par- 
liament accepted  his  offer,  but  the  Government 
has  declined  to  sanction  it,  and  Dr.  Schliemann 
now  announces  tliat  he  will  leave  Greece  for  ever.' 
^The  Academy,  April  4, 1874. 


places,  that ,  the  city  had  no  acropolis,  that 
the  Pergamos  is  a  pure  invention  of  Homer, 
and  lastly  that  the  area  of  Troy  in  post-Trojan 
times,  down  to  the  Greek  settlement,  has  only 
been  increased  so  far  as  the  hill  was  enlarged 
by  the  deinris  that  was  thrown  down,  but  that 
the  Hium  of  the  Greek  colony  was  largely  ex- 
tended at  the  time  of  its  foundation.* 

In  another  passage  he  says  : — 

'  I  now  most  emphatically  declare  that  the 
town  of  Priam  cannot  possibly  have  extended 
in  the  direction  pf  any  one  side  beyond  the 
primeval  plateau  of  tMs  fortress,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  indicated  to  the  south 
and  south-west  by  the  great  tower  and  the 
Sceean  Gate,  to  the  north-west,  north-east, 
and  east  by  the  surrounding  wall  of  Troy. 
The  town  was  so  strongly  fortified  by  nature 
on  the  north  side,  that  the  wall  there  consist- 
ed only  of  those  lar^e  blocks  of  stone,  loosely 
piled  one  upon  another,  which  last  year  gave 
me  such  immense  trouble  to  remove.  This 
wall  is,  however,  recognised  at  once  directly 
to  the  right  in  the  northern  entrance  of  my 
large  cutting,  which  rims  through  the  entire 
hill. 

*  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  be  obliged  togire 
such  a  small  plan  of  Troy,  nay  I  had  wished 
to  be  able  to  make  it  a  thousand  times  larger, 
but  truth  I  consider  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  I  rejoice  that  my  three  years*  ex- 
cavations have  laid  open  the  Homeric  TYor, 
even  though  on  a  diminished  scale,  and  sobtTe 
proved  that  the  Iliad  is  based  upon  real  facte. 

^  Homer  is  an  epic  poet  and  not  an  histo- 
rian, and  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  exagge- 
rates everything  with  poetic  licence  ;  beades 
the  events  which  he  describes  are  so  marvel- 
lous that  even  many  scholars  have  long 
doubted  the  existence  of  Troy,  and  have  con- 
sidered the  town  to  be  a  mere  fancy  of  the 
poet.  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  civilised 
world  will  not  only  not  be  vexed  that  the 
town  of  Priam  has  shown  itself  scarcely  the 
twentieth  part  as  large  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  statements  of  the  Hiad,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that,  with  delight  and  enthusiasm, 
it  will  accept  the  certainty,  that  Hium  did 
really  exist,  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  has 
now  been  brought  to  light,  and  that  Homer, 
even  though  he  exaggerated,  nevertheless 
sings  of  events  that  actually  happened.  Be- 
sides this,  it  ou^ht  to  be  considered  that  the 
area  of  Troy,  which  is  now  reduced  to  this 
small  hill,  is  still  just  as  large  or  larger  than 
the  regal  city  of  Athens,  which  was  confined 
to  the  Acropolis,  and  which  did  not  extend 
beyond  this  till  the  time  when  Theseus  added 
the  twelve  villages,  and  consequently  it  was 
named  in  the  plural  *A^at.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  happened  to  the  town  of 
yLvKyvcu^  which  Homer  describes  as  being  rich 
in  gold,  and  which  is  also  met  with  in  the 
singular  number  {lliad^  IV.  52). 

*  Little  Troy  was,  however,  immensely  rich, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  those  times, 
for  I  here  find  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
articles  such  as  are  now  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  an  emperor's  palace ;  * — (a  strange  exagge- 
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'  The  houses  of  Troy  were  all  very  high  and 
had  several  storeys,  as  is  evident  from  Ibe 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  colossal  heaps 
of  dehrU ;  but  even  if  we  assume  the  houses 
to  have  been  of  three  storeys  and  standing 
close  by  the  side  of  one  another,  the  town 
can  nevertheless  not  have  contained  more 
than  5000  inhabitants,  nor  have  furnished 
more  than  500  soldiers  ;  but  it  could  always 
ruse  a  condderable  army  from  among  its  sub- 
jects, and  as  it  was  rich  and  powerful  it  ob- 
tained mercenaries  from  all  quarters. 

'Troj  thus  had  no  especial  acropolis ;  but, 
as  one  was  necessary  for  the  great  deeds  of 
the  Iliad,  Homer  invented  oite  and  called  it 
the  Pergamos,  a  word  of  utterly  unknown  de- 

The  disappointment  thus  afinounced  is  less 
sarprising  than  it  seems.     Schliemsnn's  ex- 
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JDst  as  the  heroes  alone  are  deemed  woiili 
notice  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  not  so 
much,  then,. the  Pergamos  that  Homer  in- 
vented, for  there  stood  the  hill,  and  tl)e 
name  maj  have  heen  handed  downbytntdi- 
tion  ;  hut  it  was  rather  the  surrounding  city 
that  his  imagination  ciilled  up  around  tho 
fortress, 

Schliemann's  hopes  and  efforts  were  now 
ooncentrated  on  the  little  hill  of  Hissarlik, 
which  he  attacked  by  excavations  on  the 
north,  south,  and  soutli-east,  and  by  a  deep 
channel  through  the  breadth  of  the  hilL 
These  successive  works,  in  the  years  1871, 
1872,  and  1873,  are  shown  on  the  subjoined 
plan.  They  laid  open  walls  indubitably  far 
more  ancient  than  that  of  Greek  Ilium  (the 
proof  will  appear  forthwith)  ;  a  complete 
city  gateway,  with  the  paved  road  through 
it ;  remains  of  houses,  and  a  vast  variety  of 


potations,  like  the  exaggerated  views  oE 
Mien  abont  the  size  re<|uired  for  the  Trojan 
wtle-field,  were  based  on  the  unsubstantial 
psrade  of  forces  in  the  Homeric  catalogue. 
Bnt  onr  knowledge  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
"gfees  with  his  discovery  about  Troy  ;  and 
^i  might  have  added  to  the  cases  of  Athens 
Md  Mycente  the  hill-fortress  of  Zion,  the 
%n8  of  Carthage,  the  Palatine  city  of 
■wine,  and  the  palatial  quarters  of  Nineveh, 
■Wch  alone  remained,  while  the  scattered 
BaU  that  sheltered  the  common  people  on 
fte  gronnd  below  were  quickly  swept  away. 
In  «Qch  cases  the  city  was  the  fastness, 
*liere  the  chiefs  had  their  abode  and  the 
P«>ple  found  refuge  from  an  enemy,  tower- 
ing aWe  the  mean  dwellings  around  tbem, 


objects,  many  of  them  of  strange  and  un- 
expected types.  The  relative  position  of 
these  remains  and  of  the  d^rii  that  covered 
them  revealed  the  most  unexpected  result  of 
all — that  no  less  than  four  (perhaps  five  or 
even  six)  communities  had  lived  and  built 
there,  and  their  wgrks  had  perished,  leaving 
their  remains  in  successive  strata  on  this 
same  spot,  before  tho  time  when  the  Greek 
colonists  built  the  acropolis  of  their  Ilium 
over  all  the  rest.  The  mound  of  HUmrlik 
was  shown  to  be  a  natural  hill,  the  surface 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  levelled  and 
improved  in  some  parts  by  an  embankment 
and  retaining  wall,  above  which  the  succes- 
sive niins  have  heaped  up  a  mass  of  from  1 4 
to  16  milres  high  (about  46  to  62  feet),  so 
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tliat  iJislaiice  be- 
the  hill.  The  di- 
the  strata  which 
itioDB  of  the  bill 
the  annexed  dia- 

m,  of  a  little  more 
is  separntcd  From 
iris,  wLicb  aeems 
during  which  the 

we  have  seen  that 
the  site  may  be 
nd  yeara ;  and  it 

i  (abt.)  3i 


a  1^  of  rap 
LtwhollyVab 


it  coincides  in  all  with  i 
iron  being  wholly  (or  all  butwEolly)'al»enL 
But  more  than  this,  the  copper  iii  khm, 
and  the  stone  implemeota  more  abandMil,in 
the  third  stratum  than  in  those  below ;  in 
other  words,  we  have  the  very '  unscientific ' 
fact  of  an  '  age  of  stone  '  above  an  ^hge  of 
copper.'  Tlie  implements  and  weapons  of 
stone  and  copper  are  mixed  with  ornuncnts 
of  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  even  ivory,  and 
fragments  of  musical  instruments,  testifjing 
to  a  state  of  no  little  civilisation  and  loxan, 
and  to  commerce  with  foreign  natSon^ 
Again,  in  all  the  strata  there  are  hundredi 


Remains  of  Greek  Qinm. 


■If  6  feet  of  d&brh 
thousand  years, 
>e  allowed  for  the 
it  46  fect>  But 
Jways  deceptive  ; 
e  thick  successive 
so  much  to  the 
>  the  great  epochs 
I  left  other  abun- 
ity. 

husiastic  votary  of 
V '  hastening  to 
the  magic  words 
js!  for  such  sym- 
I  show  an  age  of 
all  the  strata,  and 


I 


of  vessels  of  pottery,  besides  those  remark- 
able objects  in  terra-cotta  of  which  ire  ban 
presently  to  speak,  and  all  these  hare  > 
striking  resemblance,  though  the  types  vkj 
in  the  different  strata.  But  in  the  sound- 
ness of  manufacture,  elegance  of  form,  and 
even  size,  there  is  a  progressive  falling  ofi. 
The  diminution  even  in  the  capacity  of  "hat 
are  evidently  drinking  vessels  recalln  Ho- 
mer's lamentation  over  the  decline  of  convi- 
vial power.  In  short,  not  to  multiply  de- 
tails, the  newly  opened  mound  of  Hiswit 
— of  whatever  else  it  may  be  the  monnmeDt 
— stands  henceforth  as  a  lasUng  witness  to 
a  progressive  decay  of  civilisation  and  in- 
dustry and  wealth  among  the    successiva 
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races  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  it  completely 
overturns,  for  that  part  of  the  world  at  least, 
the  hasty  assumption  of  the  progressjof  man- 
kind through  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron,  which  has  been  derived  from  regions 
that  mav  well  have  been  the  last  retreats  of 
degraded  races,  rather  than  the  first  abodes 
of  primitive  men.  We  have  long  doubted 
whether  such  tokens  of  the  lowest  state  of 
hamanity  would  be  found  in  th^  regions 
which  history  marks  as  the  seats  of  prime- 
val civilisation,  and  here  is;  at  least,  one  de- 
cisive answer.  There  is  nothing  astonish- 
ing in  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  civilised 
people,  among  whom  iron  was  scarce  or  un- 
known, should  use  knives,  saws,  axes,  and 
hammers  of  flint,  diorite,  and  other  hard 
stones,  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  hard 
metal.  Many  such  exanaples  might  be  found 
in  the  present  day ;  the  simplest  materials 
often  make  the  best  tools  ;  and,  even  in  our 
age  of  iron,  the  debris  of  London  may  fur- 
nish some  curious  proofs  to  the  coming 
'  New  Zealander '  of  the  low  civilisation  of 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  must  not  confound  the  two  questions, 
of  the  witness  which  the  hill  of  Hissarlik 
bears  to  the  condition  of  its  successive  in- 
habitants as  a  new  chapter  in  human  histo- 
ry, and  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
The  zeal  with  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
plunged  into  the  latter  argument — hastening 
to  identify  the  Tower  of  J7twm,  the  Sccean 
Gates,  the  Royal  Palace^  and  King  Priam's 
Treasure f  has  tended  rather  to  provoke  anta- 
gonism than  to  strengthen  his  case.  But  as 
oar  present  purpose  is  chiefly  to  open  his 
wonderful  discoveries  to  the  reader,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  follow  his  own  man- 
ner of  relating  them. 

He  himself  now  maintains  that  he  was  on 
»  wrong  scent  when  (in  his  earlier  memoirs) 
he  took  the  lowest,  and  by  far  the  largest, 
stetnm  of  ruins  for  those  of  Homer's 
Dinm  ;*  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
change  of  view  has  led  him,  both  to  give  a 
leas  complete  account  of  this  stratum  than 
we  could  have  wished,  and  to  hide  much  of 
what  he  had  uncovered  beneath  the  dibris  of 
his  excavations  of  the  second  stratum,  which 
he  now  regards  as  the  heroic  Troy.f  For  this 
first  city,  which  was  erected  on  the  virgin 
rock,  had  its  houses  as  well  as  its  walls  built 
of  stones  cemented  with  wet  earth.  Their 
upright  position,  and  the  foundations  of  lat- 

*  The  reader  of  Schliemann 's  book  should  be 
^  his  guard  against  the  confusion  arising  from 
Hiis  use  of '  Troy'  and  '  the  Trojans '  in  the  earlier 
Pwt.  \  "^ 

t  Dr.  Schliemann  naturally  points  to  the  le* 
R«nd  of  an  earlier  destruction  of  Troy  by  Hercu' 
lea.    Horn. /?.  V.  642. 


er  buildings  above  them,  prove  that  the  se- 
cond city  was  raised  on  the  buried  ruins  of 
the  first.  This,  indeed,  was  the  usual  an- 
cient mode  of  building ;  the  earth  was  not 
excavated  to  form  cellars,  and  deep  founda- 
tions were  dug  only  for  the  most  massive 
walls.  We  have  not,  however,  gained  a 
perfectly  clear  conception  of  the  demarca- 
tion between  these  two  first  strata,  for,  if  we 
understand  rightly,  those  massive  structures 
of  the  second  stratum^  which  are  claimed  as 
the  great  buildings  of  Priam's  city,  are  bas- 
ed on  the  native  rock 

Dr.  Schliemann's  own  words  will  best  de- 
scribe the  second  stratum^  and  explain  his 
views  of  its  relation  to  Homer's  Ilium : 

*The  excavations  I  have  made  this  year 
have  sufSciently  proved  that  the  second  na- 
tion which  built  a  town  on  this  hill,  upon  the 
debris  of  the  first  settlers  (which  is  from  20 
ft.  to  30  ft.  thick),  are  the  Trojans  of  whom 
Homer  sings ;  the  dShria  of  this  town  lie  from 
28  ft.  to  83  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  strata 
of  this  Trojan  debris,  which  without  excep- 
tion bears  marks  of  great  heat,  consist  main- 
ly of  red  ashes  of  wood,  and  rise  from  5  ft.  to 
about  10  ft.  above  the  great  tower  of  Ilion, 
the  double  Sceean  gate,  and  the  great  sur- 
rounding wall,  the  construction  of  which  Ho- 
mer ascribes  to  Poseidon  and  Apollo,  and 
they  show  that  the  town  was  destroyed  by  a 
fearful  conflagration.  How  great  the  heat 
must  have  been  is  clear  also  from  the  larse 
slabs  of  stone  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
double  Scsean  gate  down  to  the  plain ;  for 
when,  a  few  months  ago,  I  laid  this  road 
open,  all  the  slabs  appeared  as  much  uninjur- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  put  down  quite  recent- 
ly ;  but  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  few  days,  the  slabs  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  road,  to  the  extent  of  some  10  ft., 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  heat,  began  to 
crumble  away,  and  have  now  almost  disap- 
peared, while  those  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  road,  which  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
fire,  have  remained  uninjured,  and  seem  to  be 
indestructible.  A  further  proof  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe  is  furnished  by  a  stratum  of  sco- 
riee,  of  melted  lead  and  copper  of  a  thickness 
of  from  ^  of  an  inch  to  1^  in.,  which  extends 
nearly  through  the  whole  hill  at  a  depth  of 
from  27  ft.  to  29  ft.  That  Troy  was  destroy- 
ed by  enemies  after  a  bloody  war  is  further 
attested  by  the  many  human  bones  which  I 
found  in  these  heaps  of  dSbris,  and  above  all 
by  the  skeletons  vnth  helmets  found  in  the 
depths  of  the  Temple  of  Athena ;  for,  as  we 
know  from  Homer,  all  corpses  were  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  preserved  in  urns.  Of  such 
urns  I  have  found  an  immense  number  in  all 
the  pre-hellenic  strata.  Lastly,  the  treasure, 
which  some  member  of  the  royal  family  pro- 
bably endeavoured  to  save  during  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  but  was  forced  to  leave 
behind  on  the  surrounding  wall,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the 
hands  of  enemies.    This  treasure  X  found  on 
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the  large  surrounding  wall  by  the  side  of  the 
royal  palace,  at  a  depth  of  27^  ft.,  and  covered 
with  red  Trojan  rubbish  from  5  ft.  to  6^  ft. 
thick,  and  by  a  strong  post-Trojan  wall,  19^ 
high.' 

The  ordinary  houses  of  this  second  city 
were  not  of  stone,  like  those  of  the  first,  but 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  the  inner  faces  of  which 
are  vitrified  by  the  fire  that  consumed  them. 
That  much  wood  was  used  in  their  construc- 
tion is  proved  by  the  thick  layer  of  ashes. 
But  stone  laid  in  wet  earth  was  used  for 
some  of  the  most  important  buildings  which 
claim  our  special  notice.  First  of  these  is 
the  immense  structure  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
calls  the  Tower  of  Uium,  though  it  may 
equally  well  be  regarded  as  a  massive  ram- 
part.    (See  Plan,  p.  287,  No.  3.) 

*  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  where,' on 
account  of  the  slight  natural  incline,  I  had  to 
make  my  large  channel  with  an  inclination  of 
14**,  I  discovered,  at  a  distance  of  195  ft.  from 
the  slope,  a  tower  40  ft.  .thick,  which  likewise 
obstructs  my  path,  and  seems  to  be  very  long: 
I  have  laid  the  tower  bare  on  the  north  and 
south  side  along  the  whole  breadth  of  my 
channel,  and  have  convinced  myself  that  it  is 
built  on  the  rock  at  the  depth  of  46^  ft. 

*A  hillock  of  calcareous  earth,  65  ft.  broad, 
and  16  ft.  high,  leans  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tower,  and  this  calcareous  earth  evidently 
consists  of  the  rubbish  which  had  to  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  level  the  rock  for  building 
the  tower  upon  it.  I  have  of  course  pierced 
this  hillock,  and  convinced  myself  that  the 
north  side  of  the  tower,  16^  ft.  above  the 
rock,  does  not  consist  of  masonry,  but  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  lying  loosely  upon  one 
another,  and  that  only  the  upper  part,  di  ft. 
high,  consists  of  masonry.  This  hillock,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  rampart,  thus  serves  to  con- 
solidate the  north  side  of  the  tower,  and  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  ascend  to  the  top  without 
steps.  The  south  side  of  the  tower,  facing 
the  town  and  plain,  consists  of  very  solid  ma- 
sonry, of  shell- limestones  connected  by  earth, 
which  are  partly  shaped  and  partly  unshaped. 
This  south  side  of  the  tower  rises  from  the 
rock  at  an  angle  of  75°. 

*  The  western  part  of  the  tower,  so  far  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  uncovered,  is  only  120  ft. 
to  123  ft.  distant  from  the  steep  western  de- 
clivity of  the  hill ;  and,  considering  the  enor- 
movis  accumulation  of  rubbish,  I  believe  the 
tower  once  stood  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  its  situation  was  most  inte- 
resting and  imposing,  for  from  its  top  might 
be  seen,  not  only  the  whole  plain  of  iVoy,  but 
the  sea  with  the  islands  of  Tenedos,  Imbros, 
and  Samotbrace.  There  is  not  a  more  su- 
blime situation  in  the  area  of  Troy  than  this, 
and  I,  therefore,  presume  that  it  was  the  great 
tower  of  nium,  which  Andromache  a£cended, 
because  she  heard  that  the  Trojans  were  hard 


pressed,  and^that  the  power  of  the  Achsnm 
was  great.* 

*  This  tower,  after  having  been  buried  for 
thirty-one  centuries,  and  after,  during  thou- 
sands of  years,  one  nation  after  another  have 
built  its  houses  and  palaces  high  above  itt 
summit,  has  now  again  been  brought  to  light, 
and  commands  a  view,  if  not  of  the  whole 
plain,  at  least  of  its  northern  part,  and  of  the 
Hellespont.  May  this  sacred  sublime  monn- 
ment  of  Greek  heroism  attract  for  ever  the 
eyes  of  those  sailing  through  the  Hellespont; 
may  it  become  a  place  to  which  ingenuous 
youth  of  all  future  venerations  shall  make 
their  pilgrimages,  and  may  they  be  inspired 
there  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  especially 
of  the  splendid  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  may  it  be  an  inducement  speedDy  and 
completely  to  lay  bare  the  walls  of  Troy, 
which  must  necessarily  be  connected  with 
this  tower,  and  most  probably  also  with  the 
wall  laid  open  by  me  on  the  north  side ;  the 
uncovering  of  them  is  now  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter.' 

Dr.  Schliemann's  ^ew  of  this  *  Tower*  is 
somewhat  called  in  question  by  the  fact  that 
its  height  is  only  20  feet  He  at  first  sap- 
posed  that  the  upper  portion  had  been 
thrown  down,  but  he  recalled  this  opinioo 
on  discovering  a  sort  of  channel  sunk  in  t^ 
upp6r  surface  (see  the  Plan  on  p.  3S7), 
which  he  conceives  to  have  been  a  dieiter 
for  the  archers. 

The  line  of  the  *  Tower '  is  broken  by  tiie 
remarkably  perfect  gateway,  evidently  fitted 
for  two  pairs  of  gates,  one  behind  the 
other,f  the  chopper  fastenings  of  which  still 
remain  m  the  stone  posts  (No.  10  on  the 
Plan).     These  Dr.  Schliemann  takes  for  the 

*  Sc»an  Gates '  of  Homer.  It  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  this  gateway 
answers  to  the  name  of  the  *  Left-hand 
Gates,'  as  it  opens  to  the  west — ^for  the  an- 
gur  looked  to  the  north  in  sacrificing — and 
also  that  it  is  the  only  gate  of  the  city.  Bnt 
as  this  is  the  direct  outlet  to  the  plain  of 
Troy,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  chief 
gate  of  any  city  built  on  this  site  must 
needs  occupy  the  same  position.  The  per- 
fect preservation  of  the  gateway  and  its 
pavement  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
having  been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
remarkable  edifice,  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
regards  as  the  Palace  of  Priam  (No.  11  on 
the  Plan)  :— 

♦  'AXV  Mwvpyov  kpri  fiivau  ^l^dov,  oh^eif  djcovffev 
Telpeadai  Tpwcf ,  uiya  oi  Kparof  elvat  *A;t*""''' 

—77.  vi.  886. 887. 
+  This  arrangement  of  city  gates  in  the  Greek 
cities,  and  the  use  of  rrvXai  in  the  plural,  are  both 
far  too  common  to  support  the  argument  for  their 
identification  which  Schliemann  founds  on  the 
plural  Ixaial  Trv^ai, 
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'  The  most  interesting  object  that  I  have 
discovered  here  within  the  three  years  is  cer- 
tainly a  house  brought  to  light  this  week,  and 
of  which  eight  rooms  have  already  been  laid 
open ;  it  lies  at  the  depth  of  22^  ft.  to  26  ft. 
upon  the  great  tower,  directly  below  the 
Greek  temple  of  Minerva.    Its  walls  consist 
of  small  stones  cemented  with  earth,  and  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  different  epochs,  for  while 
some  of  them  rest  directly  upon  the  stones  of 
the  tower,  others  were  not  built  till  this  tow- 
er was  already  covered  with  8  inches  of  d&rris 
and  in  several  cases  even  with  8^  ft.    These 
walls  also  show  differences  in  thickness ;  one 
of  them  is  4^  ft,  others  are  only  2  ft.  2  in., 
and  others  again  not  more  than  1  ft.  10  in. 
thick.    Several  of  these  walls  are  9f  ft  in 
height,  and  in  some  of  them  may  be  seen 
large  remnants  of  the  coatings  of  clay  paint- 
ed yellow  or  white.    Only  in  one  large  room, 
the  dimensions  of  which,  however,  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained,  have  I  as  yet  found  an 
actual  floor  of  unhewn  limestones,  the  smooth 
sides  of  which  are  turned  outwards.    Black 
fire-marks  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls 
of  the  other  rooms,  which  have  as  yet  been 
excavated,  leave  no  doubt  that  their  floors 
were  of  wood  and  destroyed  by  fire.    In  one 
room  may  be  seen  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  se- 
micircle burnt  black  as  a  coal.    All  the  rooms 
M  yet  laid   open,  and  not  resting  directly 
apon  the  tower,  I  have  excavated  down  to 
the  same  level,  and  find,  without  exception, 
that  the  dUbria  below  them  consists  of  red  or 
yellow  ashes  and  burnt  ruins.    Above  them, 
even  in  the  rooms  themselves,  I  found — as  is 
proved  by  numerous  remains  hanging  to  the 
walla—partly  only  red  or  yellow  wood  ashes 
which  are  mixed  with  bricks  that  had  been 
dried  in  the    sun    and  subsequently  burnt 
by  the  conflagration,' partly  only  black  d^hris^ 
which  are  the  remnants  of  furniture  mixed 
^th  masses  of  small  shells ;  in  several  rooms 
red  jars  (irt^ot)  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  some  of 
which  I  leave  %n  aitu  ;  above  the  house,  and 
u  far  as  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  only 
wd  Mid  yellow  wood-ashes.    To  the  east  side 
of  the  house  is  a  sacrificial  altar  of  a  very  pri- 
Du^ndescription,  turned  to  the  north-west  by 
west,  and  consisting  of  a  slab  of  slate  granite 
about  5  ft.  4  in.  in  length  and  5  ft.  5  in.  in 
breadth ;  upon  the  upper  end  of  it  is  a  stone 
of  the  same  kind,  1  ft.  10  in.  high  and  1  ft  9 
y^  broad ;  the  upper  part  of  the  stone  is  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  probably  for  kill- 
ing upon  it  the  animal  intending  for  sacri- 
fice.   3  ft.  11  in.  below  the  sacrificial  altar 
there  is  a  channel  formed  of  slabs  of  green 
shite,  which  has  probably  served  to  allow  the 
blood  to  run  off.'    (This  he  takes  for  the  al- 
tar of  Athena.)    ^Strangely  enough  this  altar 
does  not  stand  on  the  tower  itself,  but  ^  ft 
above  it,  upon  bricks  or  lumps  of  earth  dried 
in  the  sun,  which  have,  however,  been  really 
burnt  by  a  confla^tion,  but  which  neverthe- 
less have  no  solidity.    The  altar  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  enormous  mass  of  the  remains 
of  bricks  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  by  red  and 
yellow  wood-ashes,  to  a  height  of  about  9  ft. 
^VL   I  of  course  leave  the  altar  in  sitUj  so 


that  visitors  to  the  Troad  may  be  convinced 
by  the  nature  of  its  pedestal  and  of  the  cUbris 
of  the  earthen  wall,  beside  which  it  stands, 
of  the  correctness  of  all  these  statements 
which  might  otherwise  sound  too  fabulous. 
The  remarkable  substructure  of  this  sacrifi- 
cial altar,  the  curious  dehris  in  which  it  vas 
buried,  the  preservation  of  the  obviously  large 
burnt-down  house  whose  walls  have  been 
built  at  different  epochs,  lastly,  the  fact  that 
its  spaces  were  filled  with  such  heterogeneous 
dSbns  and  with  colossal  jars  (jrWot) — all  this 
is  a  riddle  to  me  ;  I  confine  myself,  therefore, 
merely  to  stating  the  facts,  and  refrain  from 
expressing  any  kind  of  conjiecture.* 

If  this  be  indeed  the  Palace  of  Priam,  we 
have  a  feature  of  topography  in  the  most 
direct  contradiction  to  Homer,  who  places 
the  Pergamus  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
through  which  Hector  runs  to  the  Scsean 
Gate,  after  descending  from  the  palace  on 
the  Pergamus.  But  we  have  seen  Dr. 
Schliemann's  answer,  that  Homer,  who,  if 
he  ever  visited  Troy,  certainly  made  no  ex- 
cavation on  its  site,  formed  his  own  poetical 
imagination  of  a  large  city  with  a  distinct 
Pergamus,  such  as  Troy  never  was.  Apart 
from  all  chronological  questions  about  Ho- 
mer's age,  the  bard  (whoever  he  was)  that 
sang  of  the  destruction  of  Ilium  (if  Ilium 
were  the  city  that  Scbliemann  supposes) 
could  never  have  seen  its  walls  and  gates. 
The  Gates  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  Palace,  and  all  the  remains  were  hidden 
by  a  layer  of  red  ashes  from  5  feet  to  10 
feet  thick.  We  are  therefore  shut  up  to  the 
somewhat  paradoxical  view  (though  it  may 
not  therefore  be  a  contradiction)  that  the 
bard  had  received,  by  tradition,  knowledge 
enough  to  make  his  topography  available 
for  argument  in  some  cases,  while,  i|i  others, 
his  want  of  knowledge  and  free  exercise  of 
imagination  will  account  for  difficulties  and 
discrepancies.  Such  a  catastrophe  as  the 
conflagration,  in  which  the  second  city  on 
the  site  of  Hissarlik  was  destroyed,  would 
long  live  in  local  tradition,  like  the  ruin  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Can  there  have 
been  an  Asiatic  Iliad,  handed  down  by  a 
line  of  local  bards,  and  used  by  Homer 
somewhat  as  the  medieval  romance  writers 
worked  in  elements  from  the  classic  poets  ? 

We  pass  from  *  Priam's  Palace '  to 
*  Priam's  treasure.'  The  discovery,  which 
was  Schliemann's  last  stroke  of  good  for- 
tune, just  as  he  was  bringing  his  work  to  a 
close,  must  be  told  in  his  own  words,  writ- 
ten in  April  1873  : — 

*  In  the  course  of  my  excavations  on  the 
Trojan  wall,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Priam's  house,  I  lighted  on  a  great 
copper  object  of  remarkable  form,  which  at- 
tracted my  attention    all   the   more,  as   I 


April, 

i  fire  ;  bat  Sclilie. 
\u^  copper  kej, 
ongedtoit  Tint 
istily  packed  t«g^ 
le  city,  and  uined 
was  oTertakeo  bi 
th  the  ruins,  ii  ic'- 
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n  the  spot  wbeieit 
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which  prove  it 
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a  knife,  and  a 
there  was  a  la^ 
'ith  a  central  bc«, 
1  as  if  to  eappon 
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:  Homer's  heroes, 
tdUs,  OT  a  JoM 
a  common  stem. 
Modem  scbotan 
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have  adopted  the  latter  interpretation,  as 
being  reqaired  by  the  etymology  (dfiii', '  on 
i>oth  aides'),  not  coneidering, asSchlieniann 
nmarka,  that  one  of  the  tno  capa  would  al- 
ways be  useiess  for  drinking.  But  '  seeing 
19  believing,'  and  the  first  sight  of  this  ves- 
sel, which  is  both  double-bandied  and  dou- 
ble-lipped, for  drinking  at  both  ends,  makes 
one  feel  that  this  ought  to  be  the  true  Shrae 
i^^tvTteXXov  of  Homer,  It  baa  the  per- 
fect appearance  of  a '  loving-cup,'  to  be  pass- 
ed froitt  hand  to  band  and  from  mouth  to 
moath,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  baa  a  round 
bottom,  so  as  not  to  stand  nhen  filled,  but 
only  to  be  set  down  empty  on  its  upper  aide, 
Asthelipsareas  well  adapted  for  pouring  aa 
fordrinking,  it  has  been  auggested  that  it  was 
nsedforlihations.  May  it  not  have  been  for 
bothpurpoaes,  the  libation  being  poured  from 
ibc smaller  end  before  the  larger  was  putto 
Uiedrinker'smoutb!   The  one  m  the  treasure 
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been  laboriously  restored  to  their  places  by 
Dr.  Schliemann. 

^Mien  Dr.  Schliemann  claims  this  AUet  aa 
the  Kp^mvov  of  Homer,  he  is  met  with  tho 
objection,  that  this  was  rather  a  large  veil, 
or  mantilla,  especially  as  the  sea-goddess  Ino 
gives  Ulyaaea  her  KpTJie/tvov  to  buoy  him 
up  on  the  water.*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr, 
Gladstone  for  the  suggestion,  that  this  dia- 
dem answers  to  the  '  twined  or  plaited  fillet' 
{nXeKrfj  dvaJeffJij),  which  Andromache 
casts  from  her  bead  in  her  mourning  for 
Hector,  where  the  order  of  the  words  seems 
to  imply  that  it  was  worn  over  the  Kpij^eftvov.f 
How  well  auch  a.  bead-dress  would  become 
the  Trojan  princess  may  be  judged  from  the 
adaptation  which  our  artist  has  made  of  an- 
other found  in  the  treasure. 

Ill  the  peculiar  pendants  of  these  diadems, 
Dr.  Schliemann  sees  the  owi-faced  idol 
which  (as  will  preneotly  appear)  is  a  m^n 


wmideof  cast  gold,  with  the  hollow  handles 
"tWen  gold  soldered  on  :  it  weighs  more 
tW  forty  ounces.  The  other  gold  vessels 
W  (omied  of  plates  beaten  out  with  the 
luniner. 

A  itill  more  remarkable  part  of  the  col- 
Iwtion  is  thus  described  by  Dr.   Schlie- 

"Hut  this  treasure  was  packed  up  in  the 
pMtest  of  haste  is  shown  by  the  contents  of 
'ne  great  silver  vase,  in  which  I  found,  quite 
"^'i' bottom,  two  splendid  golden  diadems, 
'fillet  (or  the  head,  and  four  most  gorgeous 
Jw  MtiiUc  pendants  for  earrings.  On  them 
»7  5S  golden  earrings  and  4750  little  golden 
"?Pt  perforated  pnsms,  and  dice,  together 
•nih  golden  buttons  and  other  precious 
twngs  uhieh  belon^d  to  other  ornaments, 
ittei  these  came  six  golden  braceleta,  and 
JMte  at  the  top  of  all  in  the  ailver  vase  the 
"uemaH  golden  cups.' 

lae  illustration  shows  one  of  these  dia- 
"^  some  scattered  links  of  which  have 


support  of  his  theory.  Wc  must  confess 
that  the  likeness  seems  to  us  remote,  even 
though  a  lady  friend  at  tlie  first  sight  of  the 
engravings,  eiclaimed,  'They  look  like  a  lot 
of  owls'  heads  I '  Numerous  examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  BritiEh  Museum  of  Egyptian 
necklaces,  having  the  images  or  symbols  of 
the  gods  for  pendants.  To  the  same  quar- 
ter also  Dr.  Schhcniann  might  look  (though 
there  is  no  trace  of  actual  Egyptian  infiuence 
on  tho  forma  found  at  Troy)  for  the  clue  to 
that  mode  of  representation,  in  which  he 
sees  the  owl-beaded  goddess,  fled  yXavKSnts 
'AOtJvij,  who  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Troy. 
Throughout  all  the  pre-liellcnic  strata,  and 
especially  in  the  second,  were  found  a  mul- 
titude of  objects,  which  no  one  can  look  at 


•Od.  V.  346. 

t  Homer,  IL  iiii.  469  :— 

Ti/it  J  u'4  uparflf  fJaXe  iie/iara  aiyaXutvTa, 
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without  recognising  idols  of  that  rude 
archaic  form,  which  may  indicate  either  the 
want  of  better  art,  or  the  retention  of  an- 
cienttypes  from  religious  reverence,  like  that 
paid  at  Ephesus  to  the  rude  wooden  image 


2>Uc<menes  at  Troy. 
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in  alt  the  strata,  and  In  the  greatest  nnmber 
in  the  two  lowest  On  some,  aa  on  the  mJ- 
est  plates,  there  are  only  Blight  markBiBochu 
/Tv-^  .[,  o|s  which  Schliemanncallsthe 
monogram  of  the  owl ;  and  the  type  is  de- 


of  Artemis  that  fell  down  from  Jove,  Some 
of  them  are  merely  flat  oblong  stones  from 
the  bed  of  the  neighbouring  river  or  sea- 
heach ;  others  arc  plates  of  fine  marble,  and 
of  terracottA  ;  and  one  is  the  petrified  verte- 
bra of  an  antediluvian  animal,  fashioned  by 
hand.  Here  are  several  types,  showing  va- 
rious stages  of  the  attempt  to  represent  a 


veloped  throngh  various  stages  to  the  from 
which  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
the  second  stratum.  In  the  vase  here 
shown,  for  example,  Dr.  Schliemann  sees  the 
owl's  face,  but  with  an  approximation  lt> 
human  features  (which  is  more  pronoonecd 
in  at  least  one  other  example),  and  the 
breasts  : 


least  one  other  example),   and  the 
s  and  abdomen  of  a  woman ;  the  htn- 


face  in  which  Dr.  Schliemann  traces  the  bill 
and  eyes  of  an  owl,  while  the  last  exhibits 
the  breasts  of  a  woman.  '  Here  surely  is 
the  Palladium  ! '  is  the  first  thought  of  the 
enthusiastic  searcher  for  the  tutelar  goddess 
oE  Troy.  The  same  type  is  seen  on  many 
of  the  Cups  and  vases  which  lie  embedded 


of  the  vase  answer  to  the  owl's  wings, 
and  its  lid  forms  a  sort  of  helmet :  some 
have  long  hair  at  the  bact  Id  the  »ery 
curious  form  annexed,  he  sees  the  owl's 
outspread  wings,  with  feathers  indicated  by 
the  parallel  scratches.  We  have  been  care- 
ful to  speak  of  what  Dr.  Schliemaim  tit » 


JOiseoverirt  tit  7r 


■oy. 
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thtfguru,  at  tbe  same  time  giving  the  rea- 
der the  opportunity  of  forming  he  own  opi- 
nion, though  no  accurate  judgmmt  can  be 
formed  without  eeeine  the  originals.  Mr. 
Newton,  of  the  British  Museim,  who  has 
performed  the  great  service  of  going  to 
Athens  expressly  to  inspect  Dr.  Schuemann's 
MJIectioD,  comes  to  the  cantiout  conclusion 
tliat  '  in  these  rude  productions  in  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  recognises  thi  yXavK&Tiii 
'Xdrjy^  there  is  certainly  an  attempt  to  mo- 
del a  face,  whether  human  or  iwlish.'*  But 
that  there  is  something  more  than  a  vague 
attempt  to  represent  the  humm  face  seems 
clear  to  us  from  the  very  deinite  type  evi- 
dently aimed  at. 
I  Dr.  Schliemann,  of  course,  maintEuns  that 


alike  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  where  the  qua- 
lities ascribed  to  a  deity  are  symbolized  by 
the  form  of  an  animal,  or  by  the  head  of  an 
animal  placed  on  a  human  figure.  The 
hawfe-headed  Ra,  the  ram-headed  Ammon, 
the  e^le-headed  Nisroch,  and  many  others, 
furnish  ample  precedents  for  an  owl-headed 
Athena.  The  human  bodies  seen  in  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  sculpture  are  only  rudefy 
indicated  on  the  Trojan  slabs  and  vases,  for, 
as  Mr.  Newton  has  observed — and  this  is  one 
striking  guide  to  the  age  of  the  remains — 
'  the  conception  of  the  human  form  as  an 
oiganic  whole,  a  conception  which  we  meet 
with  at  the  very  dawn  of  Greek  art,  nowhere 
appears.'  It  is  not  fair  to  start  from  that 
conception  in  its  most  perfect  development. 


[/ 


.w 


■intmireters  have  gone  wrong  together  in 
.  **Uting  yXavKSnte  OeA,  '  the  goddess 
^'be  bright  or  flashing  eyes.'  On  this 
P^iit  t  need  only  be  said  that  his  transla- 
fioB  jjotymologically  admissible,  and  that 
™  othei  might  oe  an  error  naturally  made 
'"  ignoranije  of  the  oldest  eoneeption  of 
the  goddcK,  if  such  a  conception  existed. 
™*,  it  is  ti6  longer  doubtful  that  the  wor- 
anip  of  Atheaa  was  an  oriental  importation 
intoGreece;  mditwould  be  quite  reasonable 
l^berearliertiol  impersonations  should  be 
»M  those  so  fanjiiar  to  us  in  the  sculptures 


Mr.  Newton's  Rtport  In  thn  'Academy'  of 
ftbnutj  nn,_  i87i_  We  may  observe,  once  for 
»ll,  tLu  all  suspicion  <J  the  amuinejieu  of  the 
•wis  diBcovered  by  D-.  Sohliemaiin  is  ntterly 
•spited  by  tbe  verdict  -tt  Mr.  Newton  and  all 
wcbeologiBi,  wholiave  sotn  the  collection.  Dr. 
K^fflMin  tells  ne  of  the  Utempls  of  his  own 
TWtmeu  to  raise  the  reward  for  their  discoveries 
"J  iDrgiDg  omamenta  on  the  plain  terracottas. 


and  to  ask  whether  Phidias's  Afiena  i/  .u„ 
Parthenon  conld  ever  have  bea  the  0,1. 
faced  Trojan  idol.     Even  so,  hwever,  a, 

answer  might  be  given  from  thejwl  sculp- 
tured by  her  side  ;  for  a  symbolic  insepa- 
rable is  most  likely  to  have  bet  the  fint 
impersonation  of  the  deity.  As[r.  Qla*}. 
stone  has  said,*  the  sculptured  go<  of  Gre- 
cian art  were  not  the  artistic  emlijime^tg 
of  divine  ideals,  but  were  first  borroij  iroa, 
'  a  race  Inclined  to  material  and  earfycon- 
ceptions  in  theology — a  crutch  forl]anjg. 
ness  of  man,  and  not  a  wing  for  hieigj^g^ 
aspirations ; '  and  they  were  aft^gp^^ 
moulded  into  perfect  symmetry  by  stu- 
dy of  the  human  form.  Going  bacls  the 
earlier  age  of  Homer,  it  is  little  to  tt,uf. 
pose  to  ask,  whether  he  could  possibl^yg 
conceived  of  the  goddess  who  stood  Iq  j 


•  Homer,  vol.  ill.  pp.  176-7. 
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Achilles  in  the  assembly,  and  acted  as  the 
charioteer  and  helper  of  Diomed,  as  an  owl- 
faced  being,  or  whether  *  when   the  poet 
said,  dveveve  6i  IlaAAcl^  'AO^vtJj  he  meant 
that  the  idol  of  the  goddess  shook  its  owl's 
head  in  token  of  its  non-acceptance  of  the 
prayers  and  offerings   of  the   Trojan   ma- 
trons ;  '*  though,  indeed,  Dr.  Schliemann 
might  appeal  to  the  passages  in  which  Apol- 
lo and  Athena  transform  themselves  into 
birds,  for  a  trace  of  the  ancient  symbolism.f 
The  true  question  is  whether  Homer,  in 
accordance  with  his  constant  use  of  fixed 
epithetSy  has  not  preserved  a  name  which  re- 
presents an  old  conception  of  the  goddess, 
though  that  conception  was  quite  outgrown 
in  his  time.     We  are  not' ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  this  question,  like   many  others 
raised  by   Dr.   Schliemann,   needs  farther 
consideration,  before  pronouncing  a  positive 
judgment     Meanwhile,  as  in  his  whole  ar- 
gument  about  Troy,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  agaist  a  sort  of  argumenium  in  circulo 
of  this  sort :— these  mysterious  idols  repre- 
sent Athena,  because  we  find  them  a*  1^'roy, 
and  this  spot  is  the  Ilium  of  Hoip*''»  becauBe 
there  we  find  the  images  of  h^  ^^^  yAaviicw- 

The  advocates  of  the  extreme  mythical 
view  of  the  Honeric  poetis  are  perhaps  not 
quite  clear  of  the  like  ^Hacy.     To  the  one 
triumphant  conclusioij   on  which  at  least 
Dr.  Schliemann  thinl^  he  may  stand  firm— 
*  The  Troy  of  Hon^^  must  have  existed,  for 
I  have  found  it  '-^^^7  ^eply,  *  You  cannot 
have  found  it,  *\  ^^  ^^^^^  existed.     As  the 
Iliad  is  a  myt^^^  poem,  it  can  contain  no 
historic  kc"^  '  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^^®  remains  of 
Hissarlik'^^  pre-historic,  they  cannot  con- 
firm th^^l^".^  foundation  of  the  Iliad.' 
This  v^^*^"^^*^^ '  ^®  ^°^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  words 
whi<*^ '  modbm  science'  wields  like  spells  to 
^(vtjnre  a  dscussion  out  of  the  province  of 
rtjientific  hitory  ;  but  true  science  patiently 
awaits  the  omparison  of  monuments  whose 
history  is  J  yet  unknown,  with  the  records, 
tradition8,ind  collateral  facts  in  human  his- 
tory, whiJ  may  prove  them  to  lie  fully  with- 
in its  prtnce.     When  Professor  Max  Mtll- 
ler  sayp^t  *  to  look  for  the  treasure  of  the 
Home*  Priamos  at  Hissarlik  would  be  like 
lookirfor  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelunge  at 
Won'  he  suggests  the  question :  Is  Worms 
an  ii^'^ary  city,  because  it  figures  in  the 


♦  vi. 


811.  Professor  Max  Mailer,  itfnhe 
.  Al^my,  January  10th,  1874.  It  is  somewhat 
str^«  to  have  the  conception  of  the  poet  thus 
lit#l7  pressed  by  an  advocate  of  the  theory 
tuhere  was  no  Homeric  Troy  at  all,  and  there- 
f(^o  imapre  of  Athena  in  it. 
/;.  vii.59;  Athena  again  becomes  a  bird  in 
C.  820  ;  iii.  372 ;  xxii.  240. 


Nihelungeilied  ?    Must  we  argue  from  the 
Etzel  of  '.he  lay,  that  the   terrible  AtUla 
never  had  any  being  ?    Do  the  romances  of 
Charlemagie    destroy    the   reality  of  tk 
Great  Charles  who  founded  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  ?     Does  the  myth  of  Sardanapalus 
disprove  the  existence  and  fate  of  the  Nine- 
veh where  hh  very  name  has  been  recovered 
in  more  than  one  form  ?    The  purely  myth- 
ic story  of  th?  King  of  Gyges  was  held  a 
food  reason  hi  making  the  founder  of  the 
lydian  EmpiR  an  unreal  person,  in  spite  of 
Herodotus,  til  the  existing  Annals  of  As- 
^hurbani-pal  tod  us  of  his  treaty  with  Gagu^ 
King  of  Ludim,  '  The  sound  negative  rule, 
that  we  cannot  ieduce  from  an  epic  poem 
the  real  events  oi  which  it  may  have  been 
founded,  withoui  some  independent  historic 
guide,  is  now  piessed  to  the  positive  ex- 
treme, that  an  epc  poem  supplies  an  argu- 
ment against  the  reality  of  the  events  that 
seem  to  have  furniiied  its  theme ;  that  we 
must  accept  all  or  nothing — if  not  the  inte^ 
vention  of  the  gods,  ^en  not  the  conflict  in 
which  they  take  part--if  not  the  myth  of 
Helen,  then  not  the  redity  of  Troy.    We 
venture  to  affirm  that  thehistory  of  epic  po- 
etry (except  that  which  d»als  only  with  re- 
ligion and  cosmogony)  beais  witness  to  tk 
very  opposite  conclusion  ;  \hat  the  btftfe 
sang  the  great  deeds  of  men,  and  fates  of 
cities,  that  had  some  real  existence,  thooA 
the  actual   reality  almost  vanished   in  w& 
form  into  which  their  poetical  inv^jntion  re- 
cast it. 

The  vain  attempt  (and  none  caild  be 
vainer)  to  *  distil  history  out  of  mythcAogy' 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  recogniaig 
(or,  if  you  please,  only  suspecting)  an  histo- 
rical basis  in  certain  poetic  myths,  and 
searching  for  the  real  history  by  the  prope* 
independent  methods.  As  in  mathematioil 
and  physical  science  we  constantly  find  tisit 
the  forms  we  are  investigating  perish,  like  a 
seed,  by  the  growth  of  the  unseen  germs 
within  them,  so,  starting  with  the  cents  and 
still  more  the  manners,  forms  of  life,  and 
other  allusions  found  in  Homer,  and  cona- 
paring  them  with  the  monuments  of  Hi8sa^ 
lik,  and  these  with  other  montiments  and 
records  of  Asiatic  history,*  ve  may  pe^ 
chance  be  led  back  to  Homei;  with  the  new 
conviction  that  he  preserves  tw^onderfully  old 


*  The  mass  of  matter  on  oar  hands  compels  ns 
to  omit  all  reference  to^thelight  tbrown  by  Ejj^p* 
tian  and  Assyrian  recordpon  the  history  of  Troy 
and  Asia  Minor  in  general,  a  subject  ably  treated 
by  M.  Fran<;oi8  Lenomant  in  recent  letters  to  the 
'  Academy  '  (Nos.  98  md  99,  March  21  and  28). 
We  regret  this  the  Itfss,  as  the  discussion  can  ^ly 
be  reflfarded  as  beifun.  Tbe  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  Dr.  Schliemann's  ioscriptions. 
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traditions  abont  the  city  whose  ruins  are 
now  revealed.  We  do  not  try  to  reduce  the 
Iliad  lo  a  story  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  but, 
pointed  by  it  to  a  real  Troy,  we  make  an  in- 
dependent search  for  the  monuments  and 
records  of  that  city. 

This  is  the  vast  service  which  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  has  so  devotedly  performed.  He  has 
found,  indeed,  no  records  and  scarcely  any 
certun  inscriptions  (though  there  is  one 
which  Professor  Max  MtlUer  scarcely  hesi- 
tates to  read  j'iXiov  in  Phoenician  charac- 
ters). But  he  has  found  monuments  which 
place  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  flourish- 
ing and  civilised  inhabitants  on  the  spot 
that  has  always,  within  historic  memory, 
borne  the  name  of  Ilium,  and  which  prove 
the  real  existence  of  a  pre-hellenic  city, 
small  but  strong,  civilised  and  wealthy,  and 
having  some  most  striking  points  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Troy  of  which  Homer 
sang.  The  name  of  Priam,  which  we  need 
not  grudge  Dr.  Schliemann  his  resolution  to 
use  till  he  is  supplied  with  a  better,  may  be 
the  poet's  invention  or  it  may  be  the -true 
wgal  title  handed  down  by  tradition ;  we 
may  one  day  read  it  as  we  have  read  the 
names  of  Sardanapalus  and  Semiramis ;  but 
the  royal  head  which  wore  those  golden  fil- 
lets must  have  been  more  substantial  than 
that  mere  shape,  which  *  the  likeness  of  a 
Mngly  crown  had  on.'  The  line  of  kings 
has  left  no  records  like  the  hieroglyphs  of 
Rameses,  or  the  clay  cylinders  of  Sennache- 
rib; nor  is  there  anything  approaching  to 
those  wonderful  remains,  preserved  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt  and  the  mounds  of  Nine- 
veh, which  have  enabled  us  to  revive  the 
history  and  social  life  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Tigris.  Many  such  may  have 
perished  in  the  flames,  but  there  remain 
some  most  interertting  fragments  of  evidence, 
which  open  a  wide  field  for  future  inquiry 
and  discussion. 

Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  this  was  no 
mere  '  pre-historic '  -settlement  of  savages  ; 
bat  a  real  city,  with  walls  and  gates  and  pa- 
laces, on  which,  and  in  the  objects  found 
about  them,  a  part  of  its  history  and  of  the 
life  of  its  inhabitants  is  inscribed  as  plain- 
ly as  if  *  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  or  the 
point  of  a  diamond.'  The  very  cause  which 
lias  destroyed  much  of  its  testimony  has 
branded  it  with  the  indeUble  record  of  its 
fate : — It  is  a  city  sacked  by  enemies,  and 
humt  by  fire.  Even  if  the  double-handled 
cup  and  owl-headed  goddess  be  tokens  as 
fanciful  as  cautious  critics  will  probably  con- 
tbue  to  pronounce  them,  would  it  not  be 
strange  indeed  that  all  this  should  happen 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  Homer  places  the 
like  objects  and  the  same  catastrophe,  if 


there  were  no  connection  between  these  ru- 
ins and  the  Iliad?  If  not  Trot,  what  is 
this  city  but  its  double  ? 

*  TrojfiB  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur.' 

The  probability  is  strengthened  by  the 
remains  that  lie  about  what  we  will  now 
venture  to  call  the  *  burnt  Ilium.'  Above 
the  dihris  which  bear  witness  to  a  tremen- 
dous conflagration,  from  the  depth  of  7  to  4 
metres  (23  to  13  feet)  beneath  the  present 
surface,  are  the  remains  of  a  third  people, 
who  built  their  houses  of  small  stones  joined 
with  earth,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  apparently  with  less  wood  than 
was  used  by  the  former  inhabitants.  Their 
pottery  has  the  same  general  character,  but 
it  is  worse  and  coarser,  with  many  new 
types.  The  fragments  of  lyres  of  stone  and 
one  of  ivory,  which  has  had  six  or  seven 
strings,  prove  their  knowledge  of  music. 
Like  the  two  former  peoples,  they  made  bat- 
tle-axes, knives,  nails,  and  pins  of  copper, 
and  the  moulds  of  mica-schist  for  casting  it 
have  been  found  ;  but  the  copper  is  very 
much  scarcer  than  before,  while  there  are 
thousands  of  implements  of  hard  stone,  thus 
giving  us  the  strange  example,  already 
noticed,  of  what  may  be  called  comparative- 
ly an  age  of  stone  over  an  age  of  copper ; 
though  in  truth  the  mixture  of  both  materi- 
als bears  witness  against  any  such  arbitrary 
classification. 

This  third  town  was  destroyed  in  its 
turn,  and  above  it,  from  13  feet  deep  to 
6-J-  fpet  deep,  are  remains  bearing  witness 
to  another  decline  in  civilisation.  The 
absence  of  all  traces  of  house-walls  leads 
Dr.  Schliemann  to  give  this  town  the  name  of 
*  the  wooden  Ilium.'  The  vast  heaps  of  cal- 
cined rubbish  seem  to  testify  to  its  frequent 
destruction  by  fire,  though  whether  by  ac- 
cidents or  enemies  must  remain  a  riddle. 
This  stratum  yields  new  types  of  earthen- 
ware of  a  workmanship  still  progressively 
inferior.  In  short,  the  appearances  remind 
us  irresistibly  of  those  great  invasions  of 
the  Thracian  and  Cimmerian  tribes  which 
swept  over  the  surface  of-  Asia  Minor  be- 
tween th^  fall  of  Troy  and  the  full  establish- 
ment of  the  Lydian  empire.  Besides  what 
we  learn  from  Herodotus  of  these  irruptions 
upon  Asia  Minor  in  general,  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  who  made  a  special  study  of  his  na- 
tive land,  collected  traditions,  which  are  pre- 
sarved  by  Strabo,  of  repeated  occupations 
of  the  Troad  by  .Thracian,  that  is  Aryan, 
tribes,  during  the  long  interval  of  absolute 
historic  darkness  between  the  unknown  age 
of  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  buildinff  of 
Greek  Ilium.    The  low  civilisation  of  uiose 
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tribes  would  answer  well  to  the  rerauns  in 
the  upper  strata. 

It  may  prove,  as  we  said  at  first,  tliat  the 
mound  of  Uissarlik,  taking  its  testimony  as 
a  whole,  has  an  interest  for  the  historian  of 
the  human  race,  even  greater  than  the  fas- 
cination of  the  seart^  after  Homer's  Troy. 
One  of  the  results  thus  far  most  firmly  es- 
tablished seems  to  be,  tbat  all  the  remains 
of  tbe  four  strata  beneath  the  Greek  Ilium 
are  pre-hellenic.  Next,  they  all  partake  of 
a  common  character  in  the  abundance  of 
potteiy,  the  use  of  copper  and  lead,  but  not 
of  iron,  for  which  a  substitute  was  found  in 
implements  of  white  flint,  diorite,  and  other 


torin.  But  (with  one  exception,  which  mx 
have  come  there  by  accident)  the  i-aae«  ire 
not  painted,  nor  is  there  any  other  trace  of 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  rot 
represents,  a  vase  from  the  'palace  ofPriun,' 
on  which  Dr.  Schliemann  lias  placed  a  coc- 
er  found  not  far  ofi,  of  a  form  which  vny 
frequently  occurs.  The  strokes  which  look 
like  cuneiform  characters  are  merely  a  deco- 
ration. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  indications  of 
the  age  of  the  remains  is  furnished  by  the 
abundance  of  copper,  especially  in  the  t«ii 
lower  strata,  and  further — as  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann snppOBCd — by  the  fact  that  it  is  >ll 


hard  stone.  All  the  successive  iiiliabitants 
were  tillers  of  the  ground  {besides  other  ev- 
idence Dr.  Schliemann  has  found  a  hand- 
millstone  of  lava) ;  and  the  huge  jars,  which 
still  stand  upright  in  tbe  second  stratuin, 
can  only  have  been  meant  to  sto|e  water, 
oil,  and  wine.  A  certain  degree  of  luxury 
and  art  is  proved  by  the  personal  ornaments 
of  copper,  ivory,  and  the  precious  metals, 
by  the  remains  of  musical  instruments,  and 
by  the  elegant  forms  of  the  pottery,  of 
which  the  oldest  is  the  best.  In  these  fine 
red  polished  veiisels,  moulded  by  hand 
(nhcel-turned  pottery  is  first  found  in  the 
second  stratum),  there  is  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  pottery  of  Cyprus  and  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  especially  that  of  San- 


imn  copper,  and  not  bronze.  We  are  again 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  noting  this  i' 
a  mark  of  correspondence  with  the  Homciic 
age,  since,  according  to  his  view.  Homers 
;^aA«os  always  signifies  pure  copper.  But 
now  comes  a  most  striking  proof  of  the 
value  of  'spade  husbandry'  in  the  field  ot 
ancient  learning,  Though  Dr,  Schliemsnn 
tells  us,  on  page  after  page,  that  tbe  copper 
found  by  him  was  pure,  we  turn  to  the  end 
of  his  volume  and  find  the  analysis  (which 
doubtless  reached  him  at  the  last  momral) 
made  by  the  chemist  Daraour  of  Lyon,  not 
of  objecta  found  in  the  Uter  strata,  bat  of 
two  battle-axes  from  'Priam's  treasure.' 
Excluding  a  small  fraction  of  sand  and 'an- 
tested  metal,'  the  one  gave  about  W  per 
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cent  of  copper  and  4  per  cent,  of  tin  ;  the 
otber  aboat  91  per  cent,  of  copper  and  9  per 
cent  of  tin  ;  that  is,  both  are  bronze^  of  near- 
ly the  same  composition  as  an  axe  from  the 
rains  of  Greek  Ilium,  which  gave  about  92-J- 
per  cent  of  copper  and  7^  of  tin.*  Mr.  Da- 
moor's  report  supplies  another  fact  of  great 
interest  Among  a  number  of  small  balls 
intended  apparently  for  sling-bullets,  Dr. 
Schliemann  mentions  one,  which,  from  its 
black  colour,  he  would  have  taken  for  iron, 
but  that  it  was  encrusted  with  verdigris. 
He  therefore  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  sam- 
ple of  the  much -debated  Kvavog  of  Homer, 
which  most  interpreters  take  for' steel,  but 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  as  the  native 
blue  carbonate  of  copper,  which,  as  Diosco- 
rides  tells  us,  was  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
Cyprus.f  The  analysis  gave,  in  10,000  parts, 
T966  of  copper,  1950  of  sulphur,  8  of  iron, 
and  20  of  quartz  sand,  proving  that  the  small 
fraction  of  iron  was  an  accidental  ingredient 
(we  suppose  as  a  sulphuret).  This  is  the  on- 
ly trace  of  iron  yet  discovered  at  Troy ;  but 


one  side  is  flat,  making  a  single  cone ;  and 
sometimes  the  form  approaches  nearer  to  a 
cylinder  rounded  at  one  end.  Some  are 
mere  wheels,  flat  on  both  sides,  and  with 
rounded  edges. 

Dr.  Schliemann  regards  these  plain  wheels 
as  symbols  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun ;  but 
we  should  be  well  content  to  find  out  their 
real  use.  At  present  it  must  sufiSce  to  name 
the  various  guesses  made  about  the  whole 
class.  Many  take  them  for  spindles.  For 
weights  they  are  too  uniform;  for  sinking 
nets  or  stretching  the  thread  in  weaving, 
they  seem  too  li&:ht  In  the  absence  of  com- 
moner intelligible  uses.  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
suggested  ex  veto  tablets  (for  which  they  are 
surely  too  numerous) ;  models  of  the  tumuli' 
of  TVojan  heroes !  and  idols,  especially  of 
Hephsestus !  guesses  of  no  value  without 
positive  evidence.  The  idea  occurred  to  us, 
that  they  may  have  been  internal  wall-deco- 
rations, embedded  in  plaster,  as  shown  in 
the  engraved  surfaces,  like  the  terracotta 
cones  common  in  the  old  houses  of  Chaldaea. 


the  knowledge  of  it  is  not  therefore  disprov- 
ed, since  it  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  of 
metals.  The  same  remark  applies  to  tin. 
The  abundance  of  copper  gives  another  sign 
of  connection  with  Cyprus. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  most 
curions  class  of  objects,  found  by  thousands 
in  all  the  strata,  but  most  abundantly  at  the 
West  part  of  the  second,  which  have  alrea- 
dy opened  a  deep  and  difiicult  inquiry, 
licse  are  the  small  terracotta  wheels  with  a 
round  hole  through  the  centre  (we  can  hard- 
^7  find  a  better  name  without  assuming  their 
unknown  use),  J  the  shape  of  which  has  been 
cooapared  to  a  spindle,  a  humming-top,  and 
the  crater  of  a  ypfcano  (the  last  comparison 
referring  to  one  theory  of  their  meaning). 
Their  form  is  usually  a  double  cone,  the  two 
sides  being  of  unequal  steepness ;  sometimes 

*Tlie  usual  composition  of  the  best  Greek 
bronze  is  about  88  of  copper  and  12  of  tin. 

t  Gladstone,  Homer,  vol.  iii.  pp.  496-8.  Note 
on  tvovof  and  ;ta^«of . 

}  The  Italian  archaeologists  call  them  fusaioU, 
Dr.  Schliemann  calls  them  vulcans  and  earraw- 
«rfi;  but  we  must  confess  that  our  own  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German,  aided  by  friends 
*eli  versed  in  both,  has  failed  to  find  the  exact 
nie&ning  of  the  latter  word — is  it  caistors  f 


A  friend  has  suggested  that  they  may  have  • 
been  money,  the  holes  serving  to  string  them  - 
together,  or  file  them  on  a  stick,  just  as  the 
Chinese  do  with  their  coins. 

Many  of  the  wheels  are  plain,  but  many 
others  bear  (always  on  the  flatter,  which  was  - 
therefore  the  upper  side  in  use^  remarkable 
figures,  composed  invariably  of  lines  which  : 
have  been  scratched  or  stamped  on  the  wet 
clay. 

The  patterns  thus  formed  are  of  immense* 
variety,  crosses,  stars,  and  other  radiant  and. 
polygonal  figures;    some   resembling   rays- 
streaming  from  the  central  hole  as  a  sun,  or" 
flames  bursting  out  from  it ;  and  the  lines  - 
are  often  curved  as  if  to  give  the  appearance 
of  rotation.     Some  of  the  marks  bear  a  sin-  • 
gular  resemblance  to  letters,  but  this  seems 
to  be  purely  accidental.     M.  Burnouf  tells  • 
us  that  he  read  one  as  if  it  were  in  Chinese 
characters,   and  got   a  sort  of   sense,  not,, 
however,  in  Chinese,  but  in  French ! 

Many  of  the  patterns,  and  especially  of 
those  traced  on  the  terracotta  balls,  which 
are  also  found  in  great  numbers,  seem  to  be 
manifestly  astronomical,  and  others  appear- 
to  have  other  elemental  significations,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with   fire.     The  lines- 
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lome  of  tbe  balls  mxy  repre- 
MT  and  colares  of  the  celesti&l 
le  dots  seem  indispatably  stars 
if  constellations.  Dr.  Schlie- 
Hcatjoa  of  the  Qreat  Bear  is 
I  by  our  examination  of  the 

The  aoimal  figures,  coinpos- 

itraight  linea,  have  the  greatest 

thdr    coDnection   with   the 

the  Aryan  race,  according  to 
F  those  versed  in  such  matters. 


Yisbnu  on  their  foreheads ;  it  is  marked  on 
Buddhist  buildings ;  it  is  shoirn  oo  the 
sculptured  foot  of  Buddha,  from  the  Amta- 
vati  Tope,  near  the  river  Kistna,  for  nMtii 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Fergnsaon.*  lu 
wide-spread  use  raakes  it  a  connecting  Unk 
in  ethnographic  science;  and  ito  coDstaot 
occurrence  on  tbe  Trojan  terracottas,  in  ill 
the  strata,  is  claimed  as  a  decisive  proof  tbst 
all  the  successive  inhabitants  of  the  hill  were 
Aryan  races.     But  there  are  not  wanting 


ling  one  tnce  and  with  arms 
n  prayer,  the  hare  (a  symbol  of 
e  stag,  the  tree  of  life,  and  the 
pillar  and  locust,  are  all  well- 
emblems.  The  curious  tripod 
:ema  to  bear  on  its  flat  top  the 
wing  the  tree  of  life.  The  other 
it  shews  is  perhaps  the  most 
of  all,  as  being  the  most  ancient 
iblem  of  the  whole  Aryan  race. 
g  coincidence  to  find  the  arosi 
a  the  very  infancy  of  that  fa- 
lich  the  t^ief  nations  of  Chris- 


advocates  of  the  Turanian  ori^n  of  these 
unknown  peoples.  Perhaps  the  truth  maybe 
that  they,  like  the  old  Medes,  were  an  A^u 
race,  which  was  still  mingled  with  Tnr»- 
nian  elements — that  is,  according  to  i  wdl- 
known  theory,  that  they  belonged  to  tb« 
Pelasgian  population  of  Asia  Minor.  I^ 
tokens  of  clvilisatioD,  which  all  agree  to  i* 
free  from  Egyptian  or  Assj-rian  influott— 
the  walla  of  hewn  stone,  and  gold  and  ahei 
ingots,  the  commerce  implied  in  the  coppei, 
and  especially  the  ivory — correspona  in 
many  respects  with  that  early  Fhi£Di<»sD  ia- 


sprung;  but  it  la  sheer  ab- 
ke  out,  as  some  have  attempt- 
more  than  H  coincidence.* 
cross,  with  the  arms  curved  or 
bent  at  right  angles,  or  crossed 
le  four  ends,  and  often  marked 
da  or  points,  is  called  in  San- 
1,  and  it  is  s^d  to  represent  a 
1  by  the  primitive  Aryan  tribes 
re  by  friction.  It  is  placed  in 
la  on  the  sacred  ship  of  K3ma ; 
n  made  by  the  worshippers  of 


ork  of  M.  MortUlet,  '  Le  Slgne  ie 


flnence  with  which  the  Folasgic  age  is  mail- 
ed both  by  monuments  and  tradition,  h 
the  course  of  the  movement  by  which  tie 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  races  swayed  to  and 
fro  between  the  Asiatic  and  Europem 
shores  of  the  ji^ean,  it  may  be  that  the 
story  of  the  Trojan  War  preserves  the  ttadi-  , 
tion  of  a  conflict  between  the  Pelasgians  and 
the  Hellenes. 

But  further  conclnuons  on  these  and  the 
like  questions  must  awiut  the  result  of  foU 


*  We  have  jost  smd  it  on  the  sifrnBt  riagof  s 
Japanese  noblemtu,  who  cannot,  bnwever,  gl" 
an;  further  eiplanaUon  of  Ite  luse  or  meaning  U 
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diBcnwioD  and  renewed  research.  For  (aa 
a  glance  at  onr  Flan  will  show)  a  iai^e 
portion  of  the  mound  of  Hi&sarlik  remans 
to  be  ransacked.  Dr.  Schliemann  concludes 
bis  work  with  taking  final  leave  of  Troy, 
and  givioe  his  legacy  of  advice  to  future  ex- 
plorers. He  has  since  tamed  to  the  ruiue 
of  MyceoiB,  in  the  full  assurance  of  finding 
ox-headed  idols  of  Homer's  PoCime  'Hptj, 
wbtch  he  has  not  found,  but,  instead  of 
them,  nnmerous  cows  modelled  in  clay. 
We  rejoice  to  hear,  at  the  last  moment  of 
goiDK  to  press,  that  his  farewell  to  Troy  was 
fiketiie  'last  appearance'  of  a  well-graced 
actor,  and  that  a  new  arrangement  with  the 
Porte  will  enable  him  to  resume  the  explo- 
ration of  Hisaarlik.  Whether  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann is  to  be  left  to  his  own  resources, 
8gain  to  illustrate  Mr.  Lowe's  '  sincere  regret 
that  the  spirit  of  Herodes  Atticus  has  not 
descended  to  modem  times,'  or  whether  any 
portion  of  his  treosnres  will  be  secured  for 
onr  Museum,  we  have  yet  to  leam.  At  all 
events,  with  our  hetuiiest  thanks   for  his 


2%e  Fail  (j/"  the  Liberal  Party. 


put  example  of  devotedness,  we  trust — to 
Mmw  an  allusion  from  the  favourite  work 
of  onr  favourite  author — that  the  value  of 
Stank  JVo,  I.  is  but  an  omen  of  the  tenfold 
worth  of  the  treasure  that  will  reward  his 
Stareh  No.  II. 


Art.  IX. — Mr.  Oladitont'i  Addres$  to  the 
SUetort  of  Gretnvtiek    January  S3, 1874. 

Tn  be^nning  of  this  year  found  the  public 
mind  of  England  disturbed,  bewildered,  and 
ODcertain  aa  to  the  chief  political  questions 
of  the  day.  The  opening  of  the  second 
quarter  finds  it  calm,  clear,  and  decided.   The 


tempest  of  a  General  Election,  which  all  ad- 
mitted was  then  near  at  hand,  rushed  npon 
lis  far  more  rapidly  than  had  been  expected : 
it  has  come  and  gone ;  the  traces  of  the 
storm  hfive  already  rolled  away  nearly  out 
of  sight ;  the  sky  is  again  clear  of  clouds, 
the  air  is  fresh,  and  men  have  settled  down 
to  their  daily  labours  with  light  hearts  and 
easy  consciences,  at  least  no  far  as  Home 
questions  are  concerned. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  institutiona  that 
are  pecuharly  English,  which  fills  the  foreign 
critic  with  so  much  wonder  aa  the  ease  and 
safety  with  which  we  accomplish  our  great 
political  revolutions.  There  was  pro^bly 
never  an  instance  of  this  special  quality 
more  remarkable  than  that  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  late  change  of  Government. 
The  people  have,  with  a  sudden  and  even  vio- 
lent efiort,  transferred  the  dignities  and 
prizes  which  they  give  as  the  tokens  and 
proofs  of  their  confidence,  from  a  political 
party  representing  one  set  of  ideas  to  that 
party  which  represents  the  precisely  oppo- 
site school  of  thought,  and  from  one  set  of 
men  to  their  rivtJs  and  opponents,  with 
every  sign  of  marked  confidence  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  with  every  symptom  of  marked  dis- 
trust of  the  former,  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  display.  Yet  this  change  of  opi- 
nions, of  systems,  and  of  persons,  has  been 
accomplished  so  quietly,  almost  silently, 
that  no  one  now  seems  to  take  note  of  the 
occurrence  save  those  whose  fortunes  have 
been  individually  injured  or  improved. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  some  smaller  influences 
at  work  peculiar  to  the  late  criaia  which 
made  the  aflair  pass  ofi  with  unexampled 
speed  and  facility  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
cannot  ftul  to  recognise  in  it  the  efiects  of  a 
free  representative  government  in  almost 
perfect  working  order.  The  triumphant  ad- 
vance of  Conservative  principles  took  place 
simultaneonsly  and  all  along  the  line.  It 
was  not  one  class,  or  sect,  or  interest,  that 
by  its  eneigy  or  numbers  forced  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Radicals,  and  decided  the  con- 
test ;  but  the  vast  mass  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, as  with  a  preconcerted  movement,  press- 
ed steadily  forward.  In  metropolitan  coun- 
ties, where  the  suburban  villas  poured  forth 
their  tide  of  voters  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore the  city  business  began ;  in  remote 
country  districts,  where  the  rural  population 
were  widely  scattered  over  isolated  polling 
places ;  in  the  small  boroughs,  and  in  the 
great  cities,  with  wonderful  unanimity, 
though  with  little  opportunity  for  example 
to  take  effect,  the  same  answer  was  found 
written  in  the  myaterious-and  silent  ballot- 
boxes.  The  men  and  their  policy  so  trust- 
ed in  1868  would  not  be  endured  in  1874. 
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The  people  were  wearied  of  Radicalism  and 
disgusted  with  RevolutidYi,  and  insisted  on 
quiet  and  repose. 

But  not  only  has  this  great  change  been 
perfected  without  bloodshed   or  violence ; 
we  have  not  had  even  the  struggle  of  a  pub- 
lic debate.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to  rekindle 
controversy  as  to  the  acts  of  the  late  Minis- 
try, we  are  in  too  good  humour  to  disturb 
the  happy  calm  which  now  reigns  over  both 
p6litical  parties ;  yet  there  are  some  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  recent  events  so  un- 
precedented and  important,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  pause  and  note  them.     This  is  all 
the  more  necessary,  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  re- 
signing office,  without  waiting  for  a  hostile 
motion  in  the  new  Parliament,  practically 
deprived  the  public  of  that  wholesome  criti- 
cism which  a  debate  in  both  Houses  over 
his  career,  and  more  especially  concerning 
the  latest  act  of  his  administration,  would 
have  afforded.     The  late  Prime  Minister  was 
in  a  position  in  this  respect  totally  different 
from   that  of  Mr.   Disraeli  in  1868.     Mr. 
Disraeli  had  gone  to   the  country  in  that 
year  to   ask   if   the    constituencies    really 
supported  the  policy  which  he  had  resist- 
ed,    and     the     answer    was    unequivocal. 
He  had  no    account  of  his  stewardship  to 
give,  no  accusations   against   his  ministry 
to  answer.     The  country  had  adopted  the 
new  policy   which   he    opposed,    and    his 
only  course  was  to  make  way  for  the  au- 
thors of  that  policy,  in   order   that   they 
might  give  effect  to  the   decision  of  the 
country  after  their  programme  had  under- 
gone the  careful  criticism  of  both  Houses  of 
flie  Legislature.     The  result  of  the  late  elec- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  was  a  repudiation,  by 
the  people,  of  a  new  and  shadowy  scheme 
which  had  been  submitted  for  their  approval 
without  any  opportunity  of  public  inquiry 
or  mature  consideration.     And  it  was  even 
more  markedly  a  condemnation  of  the  past 
career  of  the  Slinistry,  though  that  career, 
as  a  whole,  had  never  been  previously  sub- 
jected to  any  authoritative  censure  or  ap- 
proval.    It   was,   therefore,    obviously   the 
duty  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  discuss  fully,  in 
the   great   deliberative   assemblies    of    the 
country,  the  general  verdict  thus  found  by 
the  electors.     But  to  have  adopted  this  con- 
stitutional course  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances have  practically  precluded  all  chance 
of  doing  any  legislative  business  this  year ; 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister's recklessness  was  to  make  the  people 
almost  grateful  for  a  sacrifice  of  Parliamen- 
tary prmciple  and  custom,  which  may  be 
felt  as  a  serious  loss  at  another  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  the  spirit  of 
uneasiness  which  had  marked  its  earlier  days 


settled  down  into  a  condition  of  listless  in- 
action, if  not  repose.     The  speculations  of 
the  autumn  were  laid  aside.     For  the  mo- 
ment at  least  there  would  be  no  more  shuf- 
fling of  the  ministerial  cards.     In  a  fort- 
night more  Parliament  would  be  assembled, 
and    the    game   begun   again.     Even  Mr. 
Gladstone's  remarkable  interview  with  the 
advocates  of  the   enfranchisement  of  the 
agricultural   labourer    on   Wednesday,  the 
2l8t,    hardly    attracted    public     attention. 
Weary  of  the  many  prophecies  of  the  r^ 
cess,  men  lazily  waited  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion, sometimes  even  reminding  each  other 
that,   after    all,    the    existing    Parliament 
might  linger  on  to  1875.     From   a  part? 
point  of  view  there  seemed  no  reason  for  an 
immediate   dissolution.     Things   could  not 
be  much  worse  for  the  Liberals  than  the 
bye-elections  proved   them   to  be  already. 
The  majority  of  the  House  of   Commons 
might  always  be  depended  on  to  support 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  a  vote  of  confidence.    It 
was  not  at   all  impossible   that   he  mi^t 
leave  things  to  drag  on  as  they  were.    The 
blows  which  his  power  had  sustained  did 
not  appear  seriously  to  disturb  him.    The 
enfeebled  condition  of  his  ministry  was  mi- 
nif est  all  through  the  closing  months  of  tlie 
Session,  and  the  impression  that  his  majori- 
ty no  longer  represented  the  country  \sA 
been  growing  continually  since  the  proroga- 
tion.    If   Bath   and   Taunton    shed    some 
gleams  of  hope,  Exeter,  Renfrewshire,  and 
Stroud  carried  on  the  tale  of  Conservative 
progress  which  bo  many  constituencies  had 
been  telling  since  the  elections  for  Durham 
and  East  Surrey  in  1871.     The  general  con- 
clusion  forced    upon    the    public   at  this 
eleventh  hour,  when  all  the  preparations  for 
the  coming  Session  were  complete,  was  that 
the  Minister  had  determined  to  remain  in 
office  as  long  as  the  Parliament  could  be 
kept  alive,  taking  his  chance  for  some  reviv- 
al of  popularity. 

Late  on  Friday  night  there  was  absolute 
ignorance  at  the  clubs  of  the  thunderbolt 
which  had  fallen.  Only  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  moniing  at  the  newspaper  offices  had 
the  intelligence  escaped.  Readers  of  the 
morning  papers  on  Saturday  had  hardly  pe^ 
used  the  announcement  of  the  dissolution 
when  they  learned  that  the  Ministers  were 
already  scattered  in  all  directions  canvassing 
their  constituents.  The  public  were  inform- 
ed of  the  dissolution  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  singular  policy  which  this 
sudden  resolution  indicaliBd.  Usually  the 
proposal  to  dissolve  is  communicated  as  a 
fact  of  general  interest,  the  formal  official 
steps  then  follow,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  if 
in  the  Lower  House,  addr<^sses  his  consti- 
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tuents  in  a  party  manifesto.     But  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  appeal  to 
the  electors  of  Green wicli  was  the  first  hint 
the  public  got  that  the  Parliament  of  1868 
had  run  its  course.     Lord  Selbornc  has  de- 
clared that  the  consent  of  the  Queen  had 
been  obtained  on  Friday  the  23rd,  though 
apparently  in  that  case  that  consent  must 
have  been  asked  for  before  it  was  settled 
whether  the  advice  to  dissolve  Parliament 
was  the  advice  of  the  Minister  or  of  his  Ca- 
binet.    The  lengthened  Cabinet  Council  at 
which  we  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  apologists,  the  dissolution  was 
first  proposed  met  on  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, and  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  visit  Osborne 
where  the  Queen  then  was  between  the  time 
of  meeting  of  his  colleagues  and  the  publi- 
cation of  his  address.     If,  then,  Lord  Sel- 
bome  is  right  as  to  the  communication  to 
the  Queen,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  other  defen- 
ders are  right  that  there  was  no  deliberate 
purpose  to  take  the  public  by  surprise,  that 
the  intention  to  dissolve  was  communicated 
to  the  country  almost  as  soon  as  the  idea 
had  been  firmly  grasped  by  the  Minister, 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  advised  the  Quecii 
to  dissolve,  and  have  obtained  her  consent 
to  that  stt)p  without  consulting  the  Cabinet. 
Perhaps  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinets  the  opi- 
nions of  his  colleagues  are  not  supposed  to 
count     Whatever  be  the  detailed  history  of 
that  day  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  for- 
mal steps  in  Council  to  effect  a  dissolution 
were    only   taken    on    Monday   the   26th, 
though  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  had  been  al- 
ready two  days  and  a-half  before  the  electors 
of  Greenwich.     This  early  communication  to 
Greenwich   may  have  been  intended  as   a 
compliment  to  his  constituents,  in  contrast 
with  the  distrust  which  the  Minister  was  al- 
let^ed  to  have  shown  in  not  seeking  re-elec- 
tion on  taking  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  if  so  it  was  a  compliment 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of  his  colleagues. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  regard 
shown  to  the  formalities  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  23rd  of  January,  or  in  the  succeed- 
ing month,  the  appeal  to  the  Greenwich 
electors  is  a  document  in  itself  worthy  of 
attentive  consideration.  To  appreciate  just- 
ly this  manifesto  of  a  statesman  who  liad 
been  five  years  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
we  most  reall  the  Liberal  watchwords  of  the 
autumn.  The  first  sign  of  waking  up  from 
the  lethargy,  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
the  Ministry  after  their  return  to  office  in 
March,  1873,  was  the  announcement  of  the 
substitution  of  Mr.  Lowe  for  Lord  Aberdare 
at  the  Home  OflSce,  and  the  assumption  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 


the  Exchequer  in  conjunction  wiioret  Mr. 
Fii-st  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy.     Ther^-  own 
once  a  chorus  of  satisfaction  that  the  i.  of 
ral  chief  was  again  invincible.     If  the  L> 
tish  tax-payer  was  satisfied,  let  who  might 
complain,  and  who  could  satisfy  him  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  \     The  Liberal  might  take  his 
choice  between  the  Palmerstonian  spirit  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt  or  the  rattling  Radi- 
calism of  Mr.  Leatham,  the  moderation  of 
Mr.  Forster  or  the  advanced  secularism  of 
Mr.   Bright ;  or  if  a   wise  man  might  be 
somewhat  uneasy  at  the  antagonism  of  these 
views,  in  the  same  party,  even  in  the  same 
Ministry,  yet  he  found  sure  consolation  in 
the   prospect   of   Mr.    Gladstone's    budget. 
Had  we  not  continued  prosperity,  and  had 
we  not  a  surplus,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  dis- 
tribute it  ?  was  the  recurring  theme  of  that 
soothing    accompaniment    that    murmured 
through  the  autumn,  outlasting  Liberal  dis- 
cord and  Tory  sarcasm.     Finance  was  the 
region  in  which  Liberals  were  never  tired  of 
assuring  each  other  they  discerned  a  bright 
future  for  their  party.     The  Prime  Minis- 
ter's reputation  as  a  financier  was  the  topic 
of  the  press  during  the  whole  of  the  recess. 
Ilis  mastery  of  detail  and  power  of  lucid 
exposition  gave  him  a  pre-eminence  at  the 
Exchequer,  which  it  seemed  impossible  that 
anything  could  impair.     It  remained  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  to  discredit  this  one  point 
of  superiority  to  his  political  contempora- 
ries.    A  stern,  almost  a  fanatical,  guardian 
of  the  public  purse,  it  was  believed  that  of 
whatever  else  his  impulsive  nature  and  his 
remoi-seless  ambition  might  render  him  ca- 
pable, he  would  never  be  a  party  to  any  tri- 
fling with  the  responsibility  oi  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.     Ilis  handling  of  finance 
was  to  restore  the  popularity  of  his  Admi- 
nistration.    Having  put  every  one  in  good 
humour  by  the  distribution  of  a  surplus,  the 
Ministry  might  be  able  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  go  to  the  country  on  some  small 
question,  pointing  to  the  achievements  of 
the  Liberal  party  as  the  first  cause  of  the 
general  prosperity.     But  the  idea  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  constituencies  on  a  budget  never 
occurred  to  any  one.     Certainly  the  dissolu- 
tion had  not  the  excuse  of  any  purpose  to 
assert  some  fiscal  principle  disputed  by  Par- 
liament.    There  was  no  question  that,  had 
Mr.  Gladstone  met  Parliament  with  a  bud- 
get framed  in  accordance  with  the  sketch 
presented  to  the  electors  of  Greenwich,  he 
would  have  been  readily  supported  by  the 
majority  of  sixty-eight  he  then  boasted,  and 
would  have  seen  his  scheme  triumphantly 
carried  through.     There  was  no  enemy  to 
be  slain  in  reference  to  finance.     The  osten- 
sible reason  of  the  dissolution  was  the  para- 
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iiinisterial  strength,  and  the  sue- 
udget  was  discounted  as  a  means  of 
the  public  to  renew  the  Minister's 
The  certainty  of  a  surplus  was  re- 
lied on  as  an  inducement  to  give  the  Minis- 
try that  adequate  authority  which,  with  its 
majority  of  sixty-eight,  it  yet  lacked. 

Of  general  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone  referred 
to  a  number  of  questions  which  he  wished 
to  settle,  but,  in  the  whole  enumeration,  not 
a  pledge  of  anything  like  a  practical  pro- 
gramme could  be  detected,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  'peasant  boroughs.'  He  was 
prepared  to  equalise  the  borough  and  coun- 
ty franchise.*  A  number  of  other  matters 
were  mentioned  as  questions  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deal  with,  but  as  to  the  how  or  the 
when  there  was  not  a  word.  One  passage 
in  this  programme  of  future  work  is  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  Minister  and  his 
following.  *  I  must  also  express  my  hope,' 
he  wrote,*'  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  examine  into  the  property 
and  income  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  lead  to  a 
great  further  extension  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  those  great  and  powerful  bodies.' 
The  labours  of  this  Commission  are  still  in- 
complete. Unless  it  had  been  appointed  to 
justify  some  foregone  conclusion,  the  Prime 
Minister  could  have  no  definite  scheme  in 
connection  with  its  labours.  Why  was  the 
Commission  referred  to  in  this  manifesto  ? 
Simply  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  some  sec- 
tions of  the  party.  They  were  reminded 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  make  the  results 
of  this  Commission  available  for  his  party 
programme.  Here  was  a  vista  opened  out 
of  questions  affecting  some  of  the  oldest  and 
richest  institutions  in  the  country.  We 
know  what  theories  there  are  afloat  about 
the  Universities  and  their  endowments.  The 
Minister  bound  himself  to  nothing.  He  had 
no  schemes  to  propose,  but  he  mentioned 
the  approach  of  this  question  to  his  follow- 
ers, who  remembered  that  he  had  abolished 
an  established  Church,  had  confiscated  a 
large  amount  of  property,  had  crumpled  up 
the  charters  of  the  endowed  schools,  and  ap- 


*  The  sadden  dissolation  on  the  23rd  was  to 
supply  that  opportanity  of  developing  public 
opinion,  which  on  Wednesday  the  2Ut  Mr. 
Gladstone  lamented  the  want  of.  On  that  day 
he  had  excused  himself  from  including  the 
question  of  the  county  franchise  in  the  business 
of  the  coming  Session,  on  the  ground  that  the 
country  was  not  yet  prepared  for  it.  "  What 
we  require  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  is 
a  certain  maturity  of  the  public  mind  upon  it. 
Rapid  changes,  however/'  he  added,  *'  cannot  be 
made  in  these  great  questions." — Timet,  Thurs- 
day, 22d  Jan.,  1874, 


propriated  their  possessions.  There 
stiU  much  to  be  destroyed,  still  great  corpo- 
rate property  to  be  plundered.  Those  who 
clamoured  for  destruction  and  plunder  were 
bid  to  think  if  they  were  likely  to  have  such 
guides  in  their  future  enterprises  as  the  Mi- 
nistry had  proved.  One  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
colleagues  held  that  endowments  to  teach- 
ing bodies  were  only  a  source  of  mischief. 
With  such  opinions  represented  in  the  cabi- 
net, what  a  neld  for  speculation  was  opened 
as  to  what  might  happen  when  the  Minister 
should  come  to  deal  with  the  income  of  the 
Universities.  It  suggests  a  smile  now  to 
think  how  totally  Mr.  Gladstone  reckoned 
without  his  host  in  throwing  out  this  lure  to 
the  advanced  Radicals.  He  had  the  words 
of  Mr.  Leatham  ringing  in  his  ears :  *'  The 
spirit  of  progress,  hated  by  Toryism,  funked 
at  by  Whiggism,  was  coming  to  the  front 
demanding  new  campaigns,  new  watch- 
words, new  leaders,  and  new  victories.*  A 
few  days  showed  that  the  party,  to  concili- 
ate whom  such  efforts  were  made,  con- 
stituted an  insignificant  minority,  whose 
noisiness  made  them  a  source  of  danger  to 
their  friends. 

Having  thrown  out  these  suggestions  to 
be  pondered  over  by  the  dashing  people  who 
were  talking  of  'new  leaders' the  Minister 
entered  on  the  practical  topic  of  his  address, 
the  surplus.  He  gave  '  an  outline  of  the 
boons  which,  in  the  absence  of  some  grave- 
ly unfavourable  and  unforeseen  incident  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  new  Parliament 
at  once  to  confer.'  The  income  tax  was  to 
be  abolished,  at  least  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no 
hesitation  in  afiirming  that,  in  his  judgment, 
this  relief  was  in  present  circumstances  prac- 
ticable. But  this  did  not  include  all  the 
blessings  he  was  ready  to  lavish  from  his 
horn  of  abundance  ;  '  and  while  making  this 
declaration  and  avowal,  I  have  more  to  add.' 
The  general  consumer  was  also  to  have  some 
relief,  the  advocates  of  a  free  breakfast-table 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Assistance  was  to 
be  afforded  to  the  ratepayer,  and  if  the  sur- 
plus did  not  cover  all  this,  ^  judicious  re-ad- 
justment '  of  existing  taxation  would  supply 
the  means.  These  were  the  benefits  the 
people  were  to  receive.  What  were  they  to 
give  ?  Dangling  such  boons  before  the  eyes 
of  the  gaping  tax-payers,  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  to  the  marrow  of  the  question  :  ^  On 
this  subject  I  will  frankly  allow  that  the 
question  is  one  of  confidence.  The  policy 
of  the  government  for  the  last  five  years  in 
particular,  the  characters  and  opinions  of 
my  colleagues,  and  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial legislation,  with  which  I  may  say 
that  sioce  1872  I  have  been  associated,  are 
before  you,    I  can  only  add  that  I  have  not 
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spoken  lightly,  but  deliberately   and   with 
fall  persnasion.' 

The  commission  to  manage  the  national 
finances  in  the  same  happy  fashion  for  an- 
other five  years  was  all  the  Minister  asked  in 
retaru  for  these  maCby  blessings.  Could  the 
British  tax-payer  wiUi  such  chances  of  ad- 
vantages before  him  refuse  his  confidence  to 
a  statesman  admitted  to  be  a  great  authori- 
ty in  finance  ?  It  was  part  of  the  bold  cy- 
nicism of  this  scheme  that  the  bribe  was 
thrown  before  the  voter  at  such  a  moment 
of  hnrry  that  ere  the  impulse  to  accept  the 
proffered  boon  had  given  way  to  any  sense 
of  shame,  the  purpose  of  the  tempter  might 
be  accomplished.  There  was  no  time  for 
the  constituencies  to  consider  all  the  scan- 
dal of  the  proceeding.  They  were  told  of 
the  millions  lavbhed  on  them,  and,  whilst 
they  were  endeavouring  to  realise  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  proffered  wealth,  were  hurried  to 
the  polls.  The  memorable  fact  in  our  time 
is  that,  attached  to  economy  as  our  peo- 
ple are,  with  all  the  old  traditions  of  consti- 
tational  progress  in  this  country  associated 
with  the  policy  of  diminishing  taxation,  with 
the  Minister's  repute  as  a  financier  still  unim- 
paired, the  confidence  of  the  British  tax-pay- 
er was  nevertheless  refused  him,  so  thorough- 
ly were  his  capacity  for  government  and  his 
sense  of  national  dignity  distrusted.  The 
people  had  learnt  that,  important  as  econo- 
my is,  it  is  only  one  element  in  the  conduct 
of  national  affairs,  and  they  had  come  to 
ieel  that  in  ^very  other  department  of  admi- 
m&tiation  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
were  utterly  deficient  The  money  bribe 
which  the  Minister  so  shamelessly  offered 
tbem  they  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  own  explanation  of 
is  sadden  decision  to  dissolve,  given  since 
Parliament  met,  has  admitted  its  connection 
with  the  surplus.  According  to  his  speech 
on  the  Address  it  was  at  the  end  of  tfanua- 
ly  that  two  things  were  concurrently  borne 
in  apon  his  mind :  first,  that  his  political  re- 
sources to  carry  on  the  government  were  in- 
adequate ;  secondly,  that  he  had  a  good  sur- 
plus to  dispose  of.  The  first  reason  we 
should  have  thought  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  in  itself.  We  can  only  wonder  at 
the  slowness  with  which  this  conviction  had 
matured.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
this  was  not  his  only  motive.  The  respon- 
sibility of  distributing  the  surplus  made  it 
imperative  on  him  to  find  renewed  strength 
or  a  successor.  If  he  had  a  deficit  to  meet 
instead  of  a  surplus  to  distribute,  we  are  left 
to  conclude  that  his  sense  of  the  inadequacy 
of  his  powers  would  not  have  been  so  coercive 
&n  inflaence  in  determining  him  on  a  disso- 


lution. However  we  are  to  interpret  Mr. 
Gladstone's  explanation,  we  have  his  own 
authority  for  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
the  surplus  had  something  to  do  with  the 
sudden  resolution  to^dissolve. 

As  the  public  amazement  gave  place  to 
speculation  about  the  result,  the  opinion  be- 
came general  that  the  enterprise  would  be 
to  a  certain  extent  succes^l.  No  one 
seemed  conscious  how  true  the  instincts  of 
the  people  were,  how  much  their  experience 
of  the  Ministry  had  aroused  their  suspicions. 
A  new  Parliament,  it  was  said,  would  be  got 
together  with  a  Liberal  majority,  and  the 
Ministry  would  enter  on  another  period  of 
office  pledged  to  nothing,  except  such  finan- 
cial administration  as  their  good  fortune 
would  easily  enable  them  to  carry  out  The 
most  enthusiastic  Liberal  did  not  expect  such 
a  majority  as  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
solved with,  but  some  troublesome  members 
of  the  party  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  a 
secure  majority  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  a 
young  Parliament  was  better  than  an  unsta- 
ble majority  of  treble  or  double  the  size  in 
an  old  one.  There  were  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions about  the  Irish  vote,  but  these  were 
dangers  sure  to  be  aggravated  by  delay,  and 
it  would  be  far  safer  for  English  Noncon- 
formist members  to  work  harmoniously  with 
their  Ultramontane  allies  after  than  before 
a  general  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  It 
was  esteemed  a  happy  proof  of  generalship 
that  the  full  swing  of  the  Tory  reaction  had 
been  anticipated.  The  snrprise  was  natural- 
ly in  favour  of  the  known  men,  it  was  great- 
ly in  favour  of  the  men  in  possession, — of 
the  holders  of  seats,  and  of  these  the  greater 
number  were  Liberal.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  however,  the  elections  at  Chat- 
ham, Kidderminster,  and  in  some  of  the 
small  boroughs,  showed  that  the  Conserva- 
tives were  neither  unready  nor  disconcerted. 
In  a  day  oi  two  more  the  Liberal  majority 
was  gone.  The  result  of  the  poll  at  Green- 
wich on  Tuesday  placed  a  Conservative 
above  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity. The  returns  from  Cambridge,  Devon- 
port,  Plymouth,  and  a  host  of  smaller  bo- 
roughs, made  the  amount  of  the  Tory  majo- 
rity the  only  remaining  question.  The  Metro- 
politan returns  by  the  end  of  the  week  es- 
tablished the  completeness  of  the  Ministerial 
disaster.  It  remained  only  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther the  counties  and  the  Scotch  constituen- 
cies would  give  the  Tories  such  strength  as 
would  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment without  recourse  to  another  election. 

The  returns  from  the  Metropolis  deserve 
particular  attention.  In  the  City  there  were 
three  Conservatives  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
with  a  majority  of  more  than  a  thousand 
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over  a  Liberal  Minister  brought  in  by  the 
minority  vote.  No  such  result  had  been  at- 
tained in  London  since  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1 832.  In  Westminster,  the  old  home  of  Radi- 
calism, where  the  local  influence  belonged  to 
a  great  Whig  house  closely  associated  with 
the  late  Ministry,  the  Conservative  candidates 
came  in  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
Sir  Charles  Russell's  opponent  was  in  every 
way  a  formidable  rival,  fortunate  in  rallying 
to  his  support  the  Whig  and  Radical  ele- 
ments of  the  party,  and  having,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  belonging  to  that  interest 
to  whose  exertions  the  Liberal  press  attri- 
butes the  result  of  the  general  election.  A 
brewer,  and  an  eminent  philanthropist  and 
scholar.  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  ought  to  have 
been  invincible  in  Westminster,  yet  he  was 
defeated  by  nearly  4000.  In  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  Marylebone,  and  Chelsea  we  have 
similar  evidence  of  the  growth  of  Conserva- 
tive opinion,  and  the  county  election  the 
following  week  completed  the  picture  of  the 
triumph  won  by  the  Tory  party  in  the 
greatest  aggregate  of  the  commercial  and 
middle-class  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  Me- 
tropolitan county  the  result  was  a  strong 
proof  how  deeply  the  country  was  moved 
against  the  Government.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  the  Byng  family  had  main- 
tained their  Parliamentary  connection  with 
Middlesex.  Lord  Enfield  had  sat  for  the 
county  for  some  years,  he  enjoyed  great 
personal  popularity,  and  a  distinguished  po- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Ministry,  but  he  was  defeated  by  a  Tory 
candidate,  hitherto  untried  in  Parliament,  by 
a  majority  almost  as  great  as  that  at  West- 
minster, and  Mr.  Coope  became  the  col- 
league of  Lord  George  Hamilton.  Every- 
where the  county  returns  confirmed  the  re- 
sult of  the  borough  elections.  In  Essex,  fa- 
mous for  the.  strength  of  the  Dissenting  in- 
terest, a  popular  and  active  Radical  member, 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  was  ousted  by  a 
large  majority.  In  East  Surrey  the  success 
of  Mr.  Watney,  in  August  1871,  was  sup-, 
ported  by  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Locke  King 
from  the  second  seat  For  twenty-seven 
years  this  model  Liberal  member  had  repre- 
sented East  Surrey,  and  had  been  always 
popular  with  the  Government,  with  his  par- 
ty, and  with  the  constituency.  In ,  Lanca- 
shire the  great  achievements  of  1 868  were 
carried  still  further,  and  Manchester  was  de- 
finitely secured  to  the  Tory  party,  whilst  in 
Scotland,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reform 
Bill,  there  appeared  some  signs  of  a  revival 
of  Constitutional  feeling.  The  Scotch  re- 
turns no  longer  showed  a  diminishing  list  of 
Tory  votes ;  there  was  a  net  gain  of  twelve 
Beats,  including  several  in  the  burghs,  and  one 


in  the  great  constituency  of  Glasgow.  The 
country  had  risen  against  the  Liberal  Govenh 
ment.  It  was.  no  Liberal  apathy,  no  indiffe- 
rence to  the  Liberal  Ministers,  but  an  niuni»- 
takable  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  nation 
to  be  rid  of  them  and  tttcir  party.  The  li- 
beral majority  of  sixty-eight  gave  place  to  a 
Conservative  majority  of  fifty.  So  complete 
a  repudiation  by  the  people  of  a  Minigtry, 
unprovoked  by  any  temporary  circumstancee, 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Melbourne  Ministrv  in  1841  went  to 
the  country  under  circumstances  altogether 
different  from  those  in  which  the  late  Minis- 
try found  themselves.     They  had  clung  to 
office,  though  repeatedly  challenged  to  re- 
sign in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  had 
sustained   several   defeats    in    the    Honse. 
They  were  ruling  practically  without  a  ma- 
jority ;  with  a  deficit  variously  estimated  at 
from  four  to  seven  millions  they  asked  the 
country  to  commission  them  to  set  things 
right.     Their  supposed  purpose  was  to  ta£e 
advantage  of  the  confusion  in  order  to  force 
on  a  fiscal  policy  unpopular  in  the  country, 
and  they  were  answered  by  a  majority  of 
ninety  in  support  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.    Tbis 
number  represented  a  transfer  of  forty-lve 
votes  from   one  side  of  the  House  totk 
other,  for  parties  were  as  nearly  as  poeible 
even  before  the  general  election.    Bottt 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  Mr.  .GiadAoae 
counted  a  majority  of  sixty -eight,  whereia 
he  has  now  a  balance  of  fifty  against  him^ 
giving  us  the  astonishing  result  of  fifty-nine 
seats  gained  by  the  one  side  and  lost  by  the 
other ;  and  this  unexampled  declaration  of 
distrust  has  been  made  against  a  Ministry 
who  were  involved  in  no  crisis,  who  came, 
not  discredited  by  a  deficit,  but  dispensing 
riches  over  the  land,  not  forced  to  a  dissoJn- 
tion  by  a  victorious  Opposition,  but  who, 
with  a  great  majority,  *  chose  their  own  qaesr 
tion  and  their  own  time.'     Though  the  pub- 
lic regarded  the  issue  of  the  Ashant«e  War 
with  anxiety,  its  existence  did  not  serion^y 
affect  the  Ministry.     The  failure  of  their 
Irish  University   Bill  had  been  forgotten, 
and   at  the  moment  the   attention  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  distracted  from  any 
morose  remembrance  of  their  later  misde- 
meanours by  all  the  graceful  circumstances' 
that  surrounded  a  Royal  marriage  peculiarly 
popular.  -There  was  no  dark  cloud  over- 
hanging the  horizon  to  explain  this  welling- 
up  of  popular  repugnance. 

There  was  another  element  in  the  situa- 
tion which  made  the  defeat  more  unex- 
pected and  the  disaster  more  overwhelm- 
ing. The  Liberal  party  were  served  by 
their  writers  in  the  press  not  wisely,  but 
too  well.     Mr.   Gladstone    was  daily  and 
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weekly  assnred  by  his  literary  satellites  that 
he  had  still  their  confidence;  and  though 
the   public   dislike  for  the  administration 
showed  itself  on  every  possible  opportunity, 
as  it  grew  in  vigour  and  vehemence,  the  Mi- 
nisters and  their  newspaper  champions  bold- 
ly denied  the  fact,  and  strenuously  strove  to 
persuade   one   another  that    such    treason 
against^all  that  was  good  and  great  in  Eng- 
land was  simply  impossible.     We  readily 
admit  that  these  able  speakers  and  writers 
have  generally  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
counhy  with  more  patience  and  submission 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
arrogant  and  contemptuous  manners  when 
in  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity  and  power. 
But  for  the  writing  and  speaking  of  these 
brilliant  and  audacious  panegyrists  in  the 
press  and  on  the  platform,  even  their  great 
numerical  power  m  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  have  enabled  the  late  Administra- 
tion to  outlive  the  strange  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, mistakes,  and  oflfences,  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  crowding  into  their  five  years  of 
power.     It  is  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
rigour  and  independent  strength  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  that,  although  the  Eng- 
lish people  submitted  long  and  patiently  to 
the  misrepresentations  and  self-glorification 
of  those  who  assumed  to  be  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  who  certainly  possessed  a 
great  preponderance,  at  least  in  numbers, 
amongst   our  public  writers   and  speakers, 
they  were  neither  to  be  deluded  nor  brow- 
beaten ;  but  quietly  forming  their  own  opi- 
nions for  themselves  came  to  conclusions 
exactly  opposite  to  those  offered  to  them  by 
their  self-appointed  interpreters  and  guides. 
The  genuine  joy  with  which  the  great  ma- 
jonty  of  the  nation  have  accepted  the  result 
of  the  general  election  arises  to  some  ex- 
tent from   a   consciousness  that  it  was,  in 
spite  of  these  odds  against  them,  by  their 
own  sturdy  common  sense  and  clear  judg- 
ment they  have  baflBed  the  heroic  talking 
and  speaking  of  the  whole  of  that  mutual 
admiration  society  which  perpetually  sings 
the  praises  of  the  Great  Liberal  Party.    The 
aspect  of  inherent  and  inalienable  superiority 
by  which  we  have  so  long  been  confronted, 
.has  passed  away  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
But  the  political  lessons  of  the  last  five  years 
are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  to  be  learnt 
from  the  events  of  the  century,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  glance  again  at  the  composi- 
tion and  true  character  of  the  famous  Glad- 
stone Administration  before  it  quite  ceases 
to  have  any  but  an  historic  interest. 

In  1868  Mr.  Gladstone  found  the  English 
pabhc  deeply  moved  at  the  condition  of  the 
sister  island,  and  not  quite  at  ease  as  to  the 
course  of  legislation  in  this  country ;  and 


taking  advantage  of  the  theories  as  to  the 
Irish  Church  which  had  been  before  the 
country  forty  years  past,  he  came  forward 
as  the  champion  of  a  policy  of  justice  to 
Ireland,  combining  with  his  reputation  as  a 
financier  his  newly-assumed  character  of  a  re- 
generator of  a  suffering  nationality ;  he  ob- 
tained such  a  majority  as  secured  him  al- 
most uncontrolled  power  for  the  next  five 
years.  The  men  who  came  up  in  crowds  in 
1868  from  the  small  boroughs,  from  the 
great  towns,  even  from  some  of  the  coun- 
ties, were  pledged  to  vote  for  justice  to  Ire- 
land and  economy ;  but  their  real  commis- 
sion, if  we  may  so  translate  the  French 
mandate  was  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  this  party  were  combined  the  most  va- 
rious and  opposing  elements.  There  was 
the  old  Whig  element,  which  followed  Mr, 
Gladstone  with  reluctance ;  there  were  the 
Dissenters,  intoxicated  with  success  at  the 
conversion  of  their  leadep  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Church.  There  was  the  Irish  ele- 
ment, at  that  time  controlled  exclusively  by 
the  priests,  but  gradually  giving  way  before 
a  nationalist  faction,  with  whom  the  priests 
must  finally  compromise.  There  was  also 
the  advanced  Philosophical  Radical,  with 
every  variety  of  scheme  for  improving  man- 
kind in  spite  of  themselves.  Over  this  chaos 
brooded  the  Gladstonian  mind,  with  all  its 
power,  its  infinite  flexibility,  its  inexhaus- 
tit)le  subtlety.  With  the  exception  of  the 
old  Whigs,  bound  to  him  by  a  scrupulous 
respect  for  party  ties,  every  section  of  this 
heterogeneous  host  hoped  to  claim  him  as 
its  champion.  During  his  long  career  he 
had  taken  the  most  antagonistic  courses, 
able  always  to  throw  the  strength  of  convic- 
tion around  the  purpose  of  the  moment 
On  subjects  that  generally  rivet  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  working  world,  if  they  interest 
them  at  all,  he  had  been  at  different  times 
as  much  opposed  to  his  own  teaching  as 
were  the  poles  to  one  another.  An  advocate 
of  the  principle  of  religious  establishments 
in  1836»  he  had  been  the  Minister  to  over- 
throw a  State  Church  himself.  Naturally 
the  Liberation  Society  looked  to  his  future 
with  confidence.  He  had  in  his  desperate 
attempts  to  carry  through  the  patchwork  Re- 
f6rm  Bill  of  1866  used  arguments  in  favour 
of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  advanced  Ra- 
dical, while  he  lectured  and  sometimes  in- 
veighed against  him,  trusted  to  him  for  ulti- 
mate success.  One  of  the  shrewdest  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rulers,  Dean  O'Brien,  of  Lime- 
rick, told  his  friends,  after  the  Aberdeen 
speech,  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  vehemence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  denunciation.  He  was 
the  man  to  give  Home  Rule  yet,  and  would 
do  it.     Thb  uncertainty  of  his  future  attracti- 
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ed  many  recruits  to  his  party,  and  was  a 
source  of  strength  until  the  country  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  danger,  and  the  danger  was  in- 
creased by  the  temperament  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  his  supporters.  The  facility  with 
which  the'shallow  plausibilities  of  Mr.  Butt 
upon  Home  Rule  had  been  accepted  by  a 
section  of  English  Liberals  composed  of 
such  men  as  Serjeant  Simon,  Mr.  Cowen, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  alarming  evidence 
of  the  sort  of  material  of  which  the  party 
then  charged  with  the  government  of  the 
country  was  composed. 

Witii  these  dangerous  characteristics  in 
the  Minister  and  his  followers,  the  conduct 
of  the  Administration  was  such  as  to  force 
attention  to  the  evil  The  Home  Office  was 
filled  by  a  man  who  bowed  before  every 
breeze  of  falction.  One  year  he  was  ready 
to  abolish  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  in 
obedience  to  those  busy  fanatics  who  con- 
ducted that  agitation  ;  another  year  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  found  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.  One  year 
he  would  have  annihilated  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  to  propitiate  Sir  Wilford  Law- 
son;  the  next  he  offered  a  compromise, 
which,  without  settlingthe  question,  worried 
all  concerned  with  the  trade.  With  the 
feebleness  of  Lord  Aberdare  was  contrasted 
the  truculence  of  Mr.  Bright.  In  his  last 
speech  at  Birmingham,  which  had  more  of 
the  oratorical  splendour  of  his  earlier  years 
than  anything  we  have  had  from  him  for 
some  time,  he  said,  speaking  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Licensed  Victui^ers  against 
the  Government:  *But  Parliament  is  not 
desirous,  is  not  likely,  nor  is  the  Liberal 
party  or  the  present  Government  likely,  to 
deal  unjustly  or  harshly  with  any  body  of 
men.  And  I  beg  to  express  my  opinion — 
the  publicans  may  take  it  to  be  worth  lit- 
tle or  much,  but  still  I  give  it — ^that  they 
are  not  wise,  even  for  their  own  interests,  if 
they  say  to  the  great  Liberal  party  triumph- 
ing in  the  past,  desdned  to  triumph  in  the 
future,  *  We  deem  you  natural  enemies  in 
all  election  contests,  you  shall  feel  the 
strength  of  our  resentment.' '  Did  ever  feu- 
dal potentate  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries,  address  rebellious  burghers  in 
more  distinct  terms  of  menace  than  these  ? 
It  is  not  consistent  with  the  justice  and  cle- 
mency of  My  Lords  the  Liberal  chiefs  to 
deal  harshly  with  you  if  you  are  reasonable. 
But  before  you  provoke  us,  consider  what 
you  are  doing.  It  may  be  the  worse  for 
you.  *  Parcere  subjectis  debellare  superbos ' 
may  be  Mr.  Bright's  motto  of  home  admi- 
nistration. But  why  should  the  publicans 
fear  the  anger  of  the  Liberal  party  i  Either 
they  ought  now  to  be  submitted  to  sterner 


legislation — and  it  was  the  duty  of  a  go- 
verning party  to  propose  that  legislation— or 
they  were  not  justly  exposed  to  further  re- 
strictions ;  but  they  are  warned  that  pwtj 
feeling  may  impose  such  legislation  by  way 
of  revenge. 

This  general  combination  of  defects  aris- 
ing from  the  structure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind,  and  the  curiously  composite  charaeter 
of  his  party  and  his  Ministry,  had  already 
produced  mischiefs  which  nothing  but  the 
stolid  strength  of  their  majority  enabled  the 
Government  to  survive.     The  great  sensa- 
tional measures  of  the  Administration  rivet- 
ed attention  on  its  strongest  element,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  personality,  and  for  awhile 
the  true  significance  6f  those  measures  was 
hidden  from  the  public  mind.     For  the  Irisli 
Church  Act  and  the   Irish  Land  Act  the 
public  were  pretty  well  prepared.    The  first 
was  but  a  sequel  to  the  eager  discussions  of 
the   previous   year,   and   extreme  as  were 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act,  tk 
public    reluctantly   accepted   that  measure 
as  a  part   of  the   price   which  they  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  *  rewriting '  the  history  of 
Ireland,  as  Mr.  Bright  had  told  them  they 
were  to  do.     The  Land  Act  had  not  yet 
passed  when  the  Peace   Preservation  m 
made  men  ask  if  the  rewritten  history  of 
Ireland  was  likely  after  all  to  be  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  version.     In  the  snmmer 
of  1870  they  felt  that  they  had  been  over^an- 
guine  in  estimating  the  powers  of  the  liW 
ral  conjuror,  but  they  threw  the  blame  on 
their  own  enthusiasm,  not  on  the  men  who 
had   excited  their  hopes.     Next  a  graver 
consideration  as  to  the  capability  of  the  Mi- 
nistry was  occasioned  by  the  events  of  July 
in   that  year.     Lord  Granville  had  a  few 
days  before  taken  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  his  courtly,  gracious  way,  and  pro- 
nounced that  there  was  not  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon.     The  polite  comedy  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  as  much  at  variance  with  na- 
ture as  the  Irish  melodrama  of  the  Prime 
Minister.     The  evident  consternation  of  the 
Ministry,  their  hesitancy  as  to  the  course 
to'  be  adopted,  when  the  publication  of  the 
Benedetti  despatch  in  the  '  Times '  disclos- 
ed the  peril  that  threiitened  Belgium,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion.    Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  give  any  as- 
surance as  to  his  policy,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  long  discussion  in  the  press,  and  the 
placing  of  a  notice  upon  the  book  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  that   Lord  GranriUe 
came    forward  in  the  Upper  House  and 
pledged  the  Government  to  those  exertions 
which   resulted  in   the   Tripartite  Treaty. 
However  judicious  was  the  demeanour  of  the 
Ministry  during  the  following  months,  men 
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did  not  forget  their  attitude  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  crisis,  nor  was  the  pablic 
confidence  restored  by  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  on  the  Black  Sea  Treaty.  Al- 
ready, before  the  Alabama  negotiations  were 
entered  on,  the  English  people  had  come  to 
think  meanly  of  the  sagacity  and  pablic  spi- 
rit of  the  Liberal  chiefs. 

In  1872  we  had  Mr.   Lowe's   dnplicate 
budgets.     The  second  great  reputation  in 
the  Ministry  was  thus  disposed  of,  and  the 
close  of  the  Session  exhibited  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  a  new   light.     That    dictatorial    spirit, 
which  in  Lord  Palmerston's   lifetime   had 
been  pointed  to  as  incapacitating  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  the  leadership  of  the  party,  was 
very  familiar  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
it  was  the  Koyal  Warrant  which  first  dis- 
closed  it   to   the  general  public.     In  this 
overriding  of  the  Eouse  of  Lords  by  the  re- 
viyal  of  an  obsolete  power  was  manifested 
that  taste  for  coups-de-main  which,  however 
sdmirablc  in  a  commander  of  light  horse, 
was  hardly  satisfactory  in  the  administrative 
chief  of  an  order-loving  people,  whose  pride  it 
is  to  conduct  public  business  with  delibera- 
tion and  method.     In  the  Royal  Warrant  of 
July,  1872,  we  trace  exactly  the  same  tempe- 
nment  as  in  the  sudden  dissolution  of  January, 
1874.     Opposition,  whether  it  was  due  to 
the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to 
the  distrust  of  the  country,  was  to  be  crush- 
ed by  the  ingenious  boldness  of  the  Govem- 
menL     In   1872  the  Washington   negotia- 
tions still  further  exhibited  the  incapacity  of 
the  Ministry  for  higher  politics,  whilst  the 
Collier  and  Ewelme   appointments  proved 
that  the  arbitrary  disposition,  which  had 
forced  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  on  the  na- 
tion with  so  high  a  hand,  was  being  applied 
to  much  smaller  matters  at  the  risk  of  the 
validity  of  the  Statute  Law. 

The  public  had  been  long  aware  of  the 
<iiseontent  which  had  been  excited  in  all  the 
Oorenunent  departments.  Every  class  of 
cinl  servants  was  grumbling  and  mutinous. 
ITiat,  however,  was  a  matter  of  light  concern 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  outside  the  official 
circle.  If  the  permanent  servants  of  the 
Crown  were  oflended,  the  public,  it  was  sug- 
gested, benefited  in  the  long  run  by  the  vi- 
gilance and  decision  of  the  Ministerial 
chiefs.  But  with  1873  came  a  series  of  dis- 
closures as  to  the  management  of  certain 
departments.  There  was  no  real  public  be- 
nefit to  set  off  against  the  worry  which  the 
▼wious  Ministers  had  occasioned.  Men  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the  snubbing  of  subordi- 
nate might  be  but  a  cloak  for  their  own  in- 
efficiency. Even  in  matters  of  detail  they 
Wl  no  pre-eminence  to  boast  of. 
,.  Perhaps  the  most  ppwerf  ul  influence  in  dis- 


closing the  true  character  of  the  Liberal  tri- 
umph of  1868  was  the  suspicion  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  terms  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  obtained  the  zealous  aid  of  the  Irish  Ul- 
tramontanes.  His  recognition  of  the  demands 
of  this  party  as  to  Education  had  been  a 
surprise  to  many  of  his  supporters,  and  the 
evil  associations  which  the  Wigan  speech 
suggested  pursued  him  through  his  whole  ca- 
reer as  Prime  Minister.  Year  after  year  Mr. 
Fawcett  had  pressed  on .  him  this  question, 
and  though  the  Government  had  its  majori- 
ty sufficiently  in  hand  to  avert  any  disaster 
at  the  time,  the  exhibition  which  it  annual- 
ly made  on  these  occasions  was  not  calculat- 
ed to  allay  the  public  suspicion.  It  became 
at  last  notorious  that  the  Government  of 
Ireland  was  administered  to  suit  the  views 
of  Cardinal  CuUen.  The  long  course  of  in- 
trigue with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  end- 
ed in  the  catastrophe  of  March  last,  and 
thus  a  policy  which  had  been  always  dis- 
tasteful to  Scotch  and  English  Eadicals  was 
bereft  even  of  the  apology  of  success. 
Meanwhile  affairs  in  Ireland  had  got  worse 
rather  than  better.  The  first  Coercion  Bill 
was  followed  by  another,  after  a  vain  effort 
to  throw  the  responsibility  of  framing  this 
second  measure  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  place  of  Fenianism  and  Rib- 
bonism,  bound  down  by  the  stem  provisions 
of  these  Acts,  we  had  *  the  veiled  rebellion  ' 
of  Home  Rule. 

The  progress  of  this  agitation  deserves 
special  attention.  It  was  the  direct  product 
of  Gladstonian  policy.  It  owed  its  opportu- 
nities to  Mr.  Gladstone's  mode  of  manipulat- 
ing English  politics ;  and  if  it  is  now  inno- 
cuous and  dragging  out  a  languishing  exis- 
tence, we  are  indebted  for  this  happy  deli- 
verance to  the  strong  sense  and  manliness  of 
the  English  people.  The  Home-Rule  cry 
had  been  nused  as  early  as  1870,  when  it 
was  declared  that  the  Irish  Land  Act  was 
not  a  just  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Lan- 
cashire pledge  to  govern  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideas.  The  movement  progressed 
steadily  down  to  the  last  election,  when  it 
boasted  a  widespread  allied  organisation  in 
Great  Britain  and  a  number  of  candidates 
for  English  constituencies  pledged  to  its 
principles. 

Nor  had  it  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  Long  before  the 
Greenwich  address  he  had  spoken  in  terms 
singularly  in  contrast  with  his  subsequent 
declarations  on  the  subject  In  the  autumn 
of  1871  Mr.  Butt  was  returned  for  Limerick 
and  the  movement  was  so  far  developed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  it  the  chief  topic  of  his 
speech  at  Aberdeen  in  September.  In  that 
Speech  the  Prime  Minister  declared,  much 
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as  he  did  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  *  I  am  not 
quite  certain  what  is  meant  in  Ireland  by  the 
cry  of  Home  Rule  ; '  but  he  was  not  content 
to  leave  things  here  as  in  the  letter  to  Lord 
Fermoy,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer ;  but 
whatever  might  be  its  purport,  he  added, 
*  we  intend  and  mean — every  one  of  us,  both 
high  and  low,  not  those  merely  who  meet  in 
this  hall,  but  those  who  crowd  the  streets  of 
your  city,  and  of  every  city  from  the  north 
to  the  south  of  this  island — we  intend  that 
this  United  Kingdom  shall  remain  a  united 
kingdom/     Taking  up  the  taunt  that  this 
new  sedition  was  Ireland's  answer  to  his  ef- 
forts at  conciliation,  he  denounced  any  at- 
tempt to  break  up  the  unity  of  Parliament, 
and  declared  '  whether  conciliation  be  at 
once  realised  or  not,  the  position  of  this 
country   is  firm  and  invulnerable.'     Home 
Rule    became   more   prominent    as   a  po- 
litical agitation  every  day  since  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  thus  referred  to  it  at  Aberdeen  ; 
its  pledged  supporters  had  increased  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  at  Greenwich  the 
Ministerial   candidate  for  the    honour    of 
being  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleague  had  polled 
fewer  votes   than   the   advocate  of   Home 
Rule.     Thus    encouraged    by   success    the 
Home-Rule  party  pointed  to  the  next  gene- 
ral election  as  the  hour  of  their  triumph. 
Mr.  Butt  and  his  colleagues  had  calculated 
to  a  degree  of  nicety  the  number  of  recruits 
they  expected  at  this  election^  and  in  No- 
vember  last   they  engaged  attention  by  a 
formal  reorganisation  of  their  body  with  a 
view  to  the  approaching  strife.     There  was 
much  public  discussion  in  January  about  the 
contest  then  proceeding  in  the  county  Lime- 
rick, for  the  seat  of  the  former  Postmaster- 
General,  Lord  Emly,  between  his  Lordship's 
nephew,  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  and 
Mr.    O'SuUivan,  who   had  been  chosen  as 
their  candidate  by  the  Home-Rule  League 
avowedly  on  account  of  his  notorious  con- 
nection with  the  outbreak  of  1867.     Surely 
if  a  topic  which  was  the  main  subject  of  the 
Aberdeen  speech  in   1871,  and  which  had 
certainly  not  diminished  in  importance,  was 
to  be  glanced  at  in  the  crisis  of  a  general 
election,  the  reference  to  it  ought  to  have 
been  of  the  most  unambiguous  kind.     Early 
in  the  Greenwich  address,  prefacing  the  Mi- 
nister's sketch  of  his  policy  in  the  future, 
we  find  the  following  passage  : — 

'  I  fear  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  you  can  anticipate  a  diminution  in  the 
calls  for  legislative  labour.  Permanent  and 
solid  as  is  the  Union  of  the  three  Kingdoms, 
they  present  varieties  of  circumstance,  of  or- 
ganisation, and  even  of  law.  These  varieties, 
combined  with  the  vast  development  of  Im- 
perial interests,  add  seriously  to  the  duties  of 


Parliament,  which,  indeed,  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  seem,  for  the  present,  te  de- 
fy all  efforts  to  overtake  them.  I  think  we 
ought?  not  only  to  admit,  but  to  welcome, 
every  improvement  in  the  organisation  of  lo- 
cal and  subordinate  authonty  which,  under 
the  unquestioned  control  of  Parliament, 
would  tend  to  lighten  its  labours  and  to  ex- 
pedite the  public  business.' 

With  the  Home-Rule  agitation  so  promi- 
nent before  the  public  this  passage  was  n^ 
cessarily  read  in  connection  with  it    Here 
reappeared  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  Irish 
ideas,  the  diversity  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  which  was  to  be  fostered,  not 
outlived.     This  paragraph  was  the  only  refer- 
ence to  that  Irish  question  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  devoted  so  much  of  his  pubUc  life, 
and  it  was  at  once  recognised  as  a  holding 
out  of  the  olive-branch  to  the  Home-Rule 
League.     It  at  least  supplied  a  cover  for  the 
Ministerial  candidates  in  Ireland,  who  might 
so  interpret  the  attitude  of  the  Govemmeut, 
and  it  was  relied  on  in  the  addresses  of  Lord 
Carlingford,  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald,  and  Cip- 
tain  Fulke  Greville,  who  vainly  struggled  to 
escape  electoral  defeat  by  promising  conces- 
sions in  the   way   of  local  legislation.   It 
was  of  course  also  promptly  seized  on  h 
Mr.  Butt,  who  boasted,  *  the  Prime  Mioister 
in  his  address  to  his  constituents  is  compel- 
led to  acknowledge  the  inability  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  to  deal  with  the  sepmte 
interests   of  each  portion   of    the   United 
Kingdom.'     Again  he  says :  *  Let  us  not, 
however,  deceive  ourselves  ;  if  Ireland  now 
returns  a  decisive  majority  of  her  represen- 
tative's pledged  to  Home  Rule,  the  Parlii- 
ment  that   is  to  assemble  on  the  5th  of 
March  will  not  separate  without  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  some  English  Ministry  to  re- 
adjust the  ill-contrived  relations  which  now 
exist  between  the  two  countries.     That  re- 
adjustment once  attempted,  the  force  of  rea- 
son, truth,  and  justice  must  mould  it  into 
the  form  in  which  it  will  satisfy  all  the  just 
demands  of  the  Irish  nation.'     Mr.  Butt  un- 
derstood that,  in  face  of  such  an  agitation 
as  that  of  the  Home- Rule  League,  the  decla- 
ration, that  Parliament  was  not  able  to  deal 
with  the  special   circmstauces  of   Ireland, 
conceded  all  he  wanted. 

In  the  following  week  occurred  an  inci- 
dent of  rare  drollery.  An  Irish  Liberal  peer. 
Lord  Fermoy,  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Irish  na- 
tionalism, undertook  to  act  as  amiable  go- 
between  in  perfecting  the  alliance.  He  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  asBng  that,  if,  as  was  ge- 
nerally supposed,  he  had  Home  Rule  in  view 
in  writing  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from 
his  address,  he  would  say  so,  or  let  it  be 
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understood  that  his  mysterious  utterance 
meant  a  counter  proposition, — an  opening  of 
negotiations.  The  suitor  for  the  Home-Rule 
Totc  was  asked  to  show  a  little  more  warmth. 
This  was  cruel  enough.  But  the  curious 
thing  was,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  answered  this 
letter,  authorising  the  publication,  we  must 
assume,  for  the  answer  appeared  in  all  the 
Irish  papers  immediately  : — 

'  *  In  my  address  I  have  endeavoured  to  state 
clearly  the  principles  on  which  I  should  en- 
deavour to  deal  with  all  questions  relating  to 
increase  of  local  and  national  powers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  respect  to  Home 
Rale,  I  have  not  yet  heard  an  authoritative  or 
binding  definition  of  the  phrase  which  ap- 
pears to  be  used  by  different  persons  in  diffe- 
rent senses.  Until  this  phrase  comes  to  have 
a  definite  and  certain  meaning,  I  have  not 
thought  myself  justified  in  referring  to  it; 
bat  I  indicated  plainly  in  another  form  the 
test  which  I  should  apply  to  its  interpreta- 
tion.' 

Whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thus  undecided 
about  the  meaning  of  this  threatening  agita- 
tion, Lord  Hartington,  in  an  address  to  the 
Radnor  Burghs,  which  was  advertised  in  all 
the  Irish  papers,  was  commending  its  con- 
stitutional character.     But  this  trifiing  with 
a  mischievous  popular   delusion  was  only 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, who  was  always  ofiering  himself  for 
conversion  to  those  who  were  attacking  the 
Church,  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
fanctions  of  the  House  of  Lords.     The  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1870  was  the  most  noted  ex- 
ample of  this  policy.     That  act  was  a  spe- 
cial ground  of  contention  amongst  the  Libe- 
ral party  at  the  late  election,  because  its 
provisions  indicated  a  suspension  of  that  cru- 
sade against  Established  Churches  to  which 
the  Dissenters  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
stood  committed  by  the  Irish  Church  Act ; 
and  the  public  recollect  how,  down  to  the 
iast  moment,  he  shifted  his  position  on  this 
qaestion  every  hour.     All  these  agitations 
—these    blazing    principles — were   waiting 
for  Mr.  Gladstone's  recognition,  the  advo- 
cates of  each  confident  that,  sooner  or  later, 
that  recognition  would  be  given. 

Neither  w^e  foreign  affairs  without  a  les- 
son to  the  country  how  to  estimate  the 
jadgment  of  Liberal  politicians,  how  to 
measure  the  capacity  of  men  to  whom  Libe- 
ralism was  a  creed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  an 
hierophant.  Amongst  his  most  distinguish- 
<^  satellites  and  admirers  in  this  country 
were  the  apostles  of  the  revolutionary  ideas 
of  the  Continent.  To  the  advanced  Radical 
Mr.  Gkdstone  was  one  pole  of  the  political 
sphere,  whilst  the  chiefs  of  the  Commune 
constituted  the  other.     Occasionally  these 


critics  snubbed  their  favourite ;  but  way- 
ward though  he  might  be,  still  he  was  the 
hope  of  the  future  years.  Apart  as  England 
is  by  her  ^tuation,  interest,  and  her  consti- 
tutional heritage  from  the  social  conflicts  of 
the  Continent,  she  could  not  but  note  the 
sort  of  people  in  whom  the  Liberal  party 
found  its  warmest  believers.  They  were  the 
defenders  of  the  Paris  Coinmune  or  of  the 
Cantonal  Government  of  Murcia  One  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  of  that 
advanced  school  had  launched  some  merci- 
less criticisms  at  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  the 
prospect  of  his  entering  on  a  new  dictator- 
ship obliterated  the  past,  and  about  the 
Greenwich  manifesto  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
found  *  a  halo  as  of  statesmanship  and  a  ring 
as  of  chivalry.'  This  most  unscrupulous  ap- 
peal to  the  vulgarest  instincts  of  the  com- 
munity only  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
advanced  Radical,  not  that  he  shared  these 
vulgar  instincts.  His  aspirations  were  not 
so  harmless.  He  seemed  to  detect  in  it  a 
flavour  of  lawlessness,  and  exulted  in  the 
prospect  of  tremendous  power  being  confid- 
ed to  a  man  who  might  lead  the  Country  no 
one  could  say  whither.  There  was  about 
such  a  prospect  that  excitement  and  romance, 
enjoyment  of  which  the  revolutionist  mis- 
takes for  political  instinct. 

It  is  in  some  of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind  that  we  must  seek  the  main  so- 
lution of  the  marvellous  change  which  we 
havfe  witnessed.  It  was  that  temperament 
alone  that  made  the  government  of  this 
country  possible  by  such  a  party  as  the  Li- 
berals have  now  become.  Their  condition 
and  his  mental  structure  supplemented  each 
other,  and  resulted  in  retarding  unnaturally 
the  resumption  of  government  by  the  Con- 
servative party.  The  overthrow  of  Radical- 
ism was  not  the  result  of  weariness,  or  love 
of  change,  as  we  have  been  often  told,  but 
of  the  rooted  conviction  that  the  Liberal 
leader,  with  all  his  genius,  wanted  that  mas- 
culine character  which  makes  the  glory  of 
Englishmen  ;  that,  the  victim  of  his  own  most 
passionate  impulses,  he  was  liable  to  become 
the  tool  of  dangerous  factions.  Neither  in 
the  Minister's  early  career,  nor  in  his  mental 
character,  had  his  supporters  any  ground  for 
gainsaying  Jesuit  or  revolutionist  who  vaunt- 
ed  his  confidence  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
one  day  champion  his  cause.  The  country 
feit  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  manly 
Conservative  sentiment  of  the  Opposition, 
whose  honesty  they  had  no  doubt  of,  whose 
sterling  abilities  they  recognised.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  Tory  party  to  deliver  them 
from  the  spell  of  Mr..  Gladstone's  dictator- 
ship. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
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77ie  Fall  of  the  Liberal  Party. 


April,  18:4. 


The  sincerity  of  the  English  people  in  their 
profession  of  attachment  to  tueir  own  insti- 
tutions has  been  established  beyond  all 
question.  There  is  a  strong  political  faith 
pervading  the  country.  The  people  are  not 
shifting  about  for  new  systems ;  but  whilst 
full  of  nearty  confidence  in  the  present,  ex- 
ulting in  their  own  achicTements,  and  eager 
for  further  progress,  are  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  they  enjoy  the  work  of  ancestors 
whom  they  are  proud  of,  and  they  will  not 
trifie  with  the  institutions  which  have  grown 
with  their  national  life.  The  spirit  of  Dissent 
and  Radicalism,  the  violence  of  priest  and 
peasant,  were  not  influences  the  strength  of 
which  could  be  judged  of  from  the  noise 
they  made.  Once  tne  country  was  aroused, 
Dissent  was  powerless;  and  we  have  this 
splendid  result,  that  the  partnership  of  Ul- 
tramontanism  in  the  govemmei^t  of  the  em- 
pire is  at  an  end.  Home  Rule  is  left  to  de- 
cay, notwithstanding  its  successes  at  the  last 
election  and  the  great  ability  with  which  it^ 
champion  endeavours  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
it  is  reduced  to  helplessness. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  election  of 
1874  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  advan- 
tage was  given  to  the  opponents  of  the  Con- 
servatives. Yet  the  23rd  of  January,  the 
date  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  the  electors 
of  Greenwich,  will  be  long  noted  as  the 
Black  Friday  of  the  Liberal  party.  To  find 
a  parallel  for  the  crash  that  followed  one 
must  go  back  to  the  great  City  crisis  of 
1866.  The  present  Government  will — ^like 
all  its  predecessors.  Whig  and  Tory — ^have 
its  day  and  come  to  its  end.  Sooner  or  lat- 
er a  sufiScient  number  of  assailants  will  be 
somehow  or  other  enlisted,  drilled,  and  or- 
ganised, to  force  it  from  a  position  which 
now  appears  impregnable.  But  that  day 
seems  far  distant  It  is  not  even  possible  to 
suggest  on  which  of  the  many  groups  that, 
taken  together,  make  up  the  Opposition,  the 
others  will  consent  to  rally  and  reform.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  may  come  again  as  the 
Radical  Avatar,  but  if  he  does  he  must  de- 
vise new  war-cries,  invent  new  combinations, 
and  procure  new  lieutenants.  The  party 
which  was  peculiarly  his  own  amongst  his 
foriner  following  has  neariy  disappeared 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been 
almost  obliterated  in  Britain,  it  is  for  the 
present,  at  least,  efiaced  in  Ireland.  If  to- 
day he  could  muster  as  many  members  to 
follow  in  an  assault  upon  Mr.  Disraeli's  go- 


vernment, as  the  latter  could  count  in  ita  (i^ 
fence,  and  succeed  in  climbins  into  office, 
on  what  basis  of  common  policy  could  he 
hope  to  unite  the.  Home  Ruler  with  the 
English  Whig,  the  Ultramontane  with  the 
Dissenting  Radical  ?  and  whence  would  he 
provide  himself  with  lieutenants  to  share 
with  him  the  arduous  duties  of  such  a  com- 
mand ?  CardwcU,  Fortescue,  Monsell,  these 
names  were  the  spells  which  the  Great  Ma- 
gician used  to  conjure  with.  But  they  have 
passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  mnn- 
dane  trials.  Their  places  in  the  Lower 
House  have  in  every  instance  been  filled  by 
declared  enemies,  or  by  allies  more  danger- 
ous than  an  open  foe.  Safely  snatched 
from  the  perils  and  the  struggles  of  their 
former  campaigns,  they  have  joined  their 
old  companions  in  arms.  Lords  Aberdare  and 
Wolverton  ;  *  of  future  life  secure,*  but  for 
ever  separated  from  the  past,  they  enjoy  in 
the  Ely  sian  fields  of  the  Upper  Chamber  a 
sad  serenity  and  dullinmiunity  from  care:— 

'  Animffi  quibus  altera  fato 
Corpora  debentur,  Lethsi  ad  fluminis  undam^ 
Securos  latices  et  longa  oblivia  potant* 

In  opposition  the  Conservatives  drew  more 
closely  together  and  perfected  their  orpnJ- 
sation,  and  thus  the  English  people  httia 
opportunity   of  making  their  true  sympir 
thies  felt  at  a  critical  moment,  notwithkm- 
ing  a  daring  and  skilful  attempt  to  steal  a 
march  upon  them ;  and  now  the  ConsCTva- 
tive  party  have  been  called  to  oflSce,  by  the 
deliberate  resolution  of  the  country  to  seek 
security  from  crotchets  and  return  to  the 
normal  course  of  English  politics.    The  po- 
pular influence  of  delusions  is  gone,  and  the 
present  Government  has  been  called  into  ex- 
istence in  recognition  of  the  patience  and 
patriotism  shown  by  its  members  and  their 
followers  during  the  years  of  their  seeming- 
ly hopeless  adversity.     All  the  Conservati^ 
chiefs  have  responded  to  the  summon*  of 
the  country  without  any  consideration  of 
personal  predilections  for  the  indeper  d6nce 
of  non-official  life. .  The  great  adr.i|ii8tra- 
tive  strength  of  the  party  has  been  Jnttste^ 
ed.     The  present  Government  en*;^  on  the 
enjoyment  of  power  in  a  season  of  universal 
prosperity,  with  an  harmonious,  contented 
party ;  and,  not  shackled  with  any  factions 
whose  unreasonable  demands  it  is  necessary 
to  conciliate,  they  have  the  prospect  before 
them  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career. 
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'Britain,'  writes  the  so-called  Nennius,* 
<luoting  from  the  Welch  Triads,  *  containeth 
^ree  considerable  islands :  whereof  one  lieth 

*  •  Xennlus/  §  8.  *  The  work  wLich  bears  the 
nameof  Xennius  was  most  probably  written  in  the 
'^ghth  century.  It  is  a  compilation  made  origi- 
^llywitlioiu  much  judgment.  .  .  .  Still,  how- 
fi^er,  it  contains  fragrments  of  earlier  Avorks 
'niiichareof  great  interest  and  value.' — Guest, 

Early  English  Settlements  in  South  Britain/ 
Transact,  of  Arch.  Inst.,  Salisbury  volume,  p.  36. 
lue  ori^nal  of  the  passage  given  above  is  found 
;n  one  of  the  Welch  Triads  quoted  by  Dr.  Guest 
jn  tbe  •  Proceedings  of  the  Pliilological  Societv/ 
}- " :  '  The  three  primary  adjoining  islands  of  the 
l^le  of  Britain,  Ore,  Manaw,  and  Gwjth,  and  af- 
^^nrards  the  sea  br^ke  the  land,  so  that  Men  be- 
anie an  island  and  in  the  same  manner  the  isle 
w  Ore  was  broken.* 


over  against  the  Armorican  shore,  and  is 
called  Inis  gueith  ;  the  second  is  situated  in 
the  navel  of  the  sea  between  Ireland  and 
Britain,  and  its  name  is  called  Enbonia,  that 
is  Manau  ;  another  is  situated  in  the  further- 
est  verge  of  the  British  world  beyond  the 
Picts,  and  is  named  Ore.  So  was  it  said  in 
the  proverb  of  old  when  one  spake  of  its 
judges,  and  kings,  "  He  judged  Britain  with 
its  three  islands."'  Other  pens  have  de- 
scribed in  this  *  Review '  her  northern  sis- 
ters, *the  storm -swept  Orcades,'  and  the 
bleak  house  of  the  heroic  Charlotte  de  la 
Tremouille,  and  the  saintly  Wilson.  It  is 
our  present  purpose  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  the  leader  of  the  *  laughing  train '  of  *  little 
isles  on  every  side  ' — 

'  Wight  who  checks  the  westering  tide,'* 

which,  as  old  Drayton  says  in  bis  long-drawn 
lines 
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'  Of  all  the  southern  isles  hath  held  the  highest 

place. 
And  evermore  hath  been  the  great'st  in  Britain's 

grace.' 

The  name  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  once 
calls  up  ideas  of  all  that  is  most  lovely  in 
scenery  and  genial  in  climate.  Sung  by 
poets,  painted  by  artists,  eulogized  by  physi- 
cians, the  favourite  resort  alike  of  the 
pleasure-seeker  and  the  invalid,  the  artist 
and  the  geologist;  a  household  word  with 
Englishmen,  which  all  either  have  seen  or 
intend  to  see ;  few  spots  in  the  wide  world 
are  more  often  thought  of  with  loving  thank- 
fulness. How  many  are  the  weary  labourers 
of  this  over-worked   generation   in   whose 

«.  .  ■  II  ■  I       !■ 

♦Collins,  'Ode  to  Liberty.' 
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minds  it  is  connected  with  davs  or  weeks  of 
the  purest  happiness,  snatched  from  the 

'noise  and  smoke  of  town,' 

and  dreamt  away  among  their  merry  children 
on  its  pebbly  beaches,  or  beneath  its  ivy-clad 
rocks,  gazing  out  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
limitless  ocean,  drinking  in  health  and  re- 
freshment both  for  mind  and  body  with 
every  breeze !  These  grateful  memories 
swell  into  a  deeper  and  more  sacred  feeling 
with  those  who,  on  the  first  approach  of  that 
fell  destroyer  of  the  youngest  and  loveliest — 
consumption — have  borne  their  loved  ones 
from  bleaker  and  less  genial  homes  to  winter 
on  its  sunny  slopes  beneath  the  sheltering 
wall  of  its  gigantic  downs,  and  have  seen 
with  thankfulness  the  glow  return  to  the  wan 
cheek  and  vigour  to  the  enfeebled  limbs ;  or 
if  this  has  been  denied  them,  and  the  disease 
has  run  its  fatal  course  to  its  sad  end,  have 
at  least  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  life  has  been  prolonged,  suffering  less- 
ened, and  that  the  invalid's  closing  days 
have  been  brightened  by  the  loveliness 
around  them  :  that  if  their  sun  has  set,  it  has 
not  set  in  darkness  and  gloom. 

But  it  is  not  every  one  for  whom  our 
island  awakens  such  solemn  memories  as 
these, — momories  which  we  must  almost 
apologize  for  referring  to.  With  the  artist 
the  Isle  of  Wight  speaks  of  many  a  treasured 
addition  to  the  sketch-book.  Alany  a  young 
observer  has,  like  the  lamented  Strickland, 
learnt  his  first  geological  lessons  in  this 
island,  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hopkins,* 
seems  almost  to  have  been  *  cut  out  by  Na- 
ttfre  for  a  model  illustrative  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  stratification ;'  while  a  whole  host 
of  accomplished  geologists — including  such 
honoured  names  as  Webster,  Sedgwick,  and 
the  too  early-lost  Forbes — have  here  pursued 
investigations,  the  fruits  of  which  have  en- 
riched the  scientific  world.  The  botanist 
has  many  a  pleasant  memory  of  prizes 
secured  for  the  *  hortus  siccus,'  among  its 
woods,  downs,  bogs,  and  sandhills,  or  on  the 
level  reefs,  fertile  in  seaweeds,  that  fortify 
its  coasts.  Indeed,  whatever  his  tastes  may 
be,  no  one  with  any  eye  or  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  can  have  visited  the  Isle 
of  Wight  without  acquiescing  in  the  pane- 
gyric passed  upon  it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,t 
as  *  that  beautiful  island  which,  he  who  has 
once  seen,  never  forgets,  through  whatever 
part  of  the  world  his  future  path  may  carry 
iim.* 

The  rhomboidal  form  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
likened  by  various  observers  to  a  turbot,  a 

♦'Cambridge  Essays,'  1857,  p.  185. 
t  *  Surgeon's  Daughter/  chap.  vi. 


bird  with  expanded  wings,  and  a  heraldic 
lozenge,  the  two  diameters  measuring  roogklj 
23  and  14  miles,  is  due  both  to  its  geolo- 
gical formation  and  to  the  unequal  action  of 
the  sea  on  the  coast-line,  eating  out  the 
softer  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and 
Wealden  beds  into  the  wide  concavities  of 
Sandown  and  Chale  Bays,  while  the  harder 
chalk  is  left  in  bold  projecting  headlands. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
both  from  a  geological  and  picturesque  point 
of  view,  is  the  high  undulating  ridge  of  bare 
swelling  chalk  downs,  running  from  end  to 
end  of  the  island,  of  which  it  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  backbone,  ruling  its  whole  physical 
structure,,  and  rising  sheer  from  the  sea  at 
either  extremity  in  bold  mural  precipices 
honeycombed  with  caverns,  formincj  the 
Culver  Cliffs  to  the  east,  and  the  Main  bench 
and  *  Needles  headland  to  the  west  The 
Needles  themselves  are  simply  shattered 
remnants  of  the  chalk  ridge  that  once 
stretched  continuously  across  the  channel  to 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck:  huge  wedge-shaped 
pinnacled  masses  left  while  all  about  them 
has  yielded  to  the  ceaseless  dash  of  the 
breakers. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  island  these 
chalk  downs,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a 
single  narrow  wall,  form  two  or  three  paral- 
lel ridges  with  outliers :  here,  cut  into  comb» 
and  dmgles  with  steeply  sloping  sides  clothed 
with  rich  foliage,  or  shagged  with  aged 
thorns  dwarfed  or  twisted  by  the  fierce  blasts 
with  which  they  have  had  to  maintain  a  life- 
long stniggle ;  there,  closing  in  and  forming 
long  sequestered  glens,  or  rounding  into 
smooth  elbows,  or  dipping  down  their  undu- 
lating arms  into  the  sand-valleys  below.  As 
we  approach  either  extremity  the  ridge 
diminishes  in  breadth,  being  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  Afton  Down 
above  Freshwater  Gate,  while  the  strata 
more  and  more  nearly  approach  to  verticality^ 
evidenced  to  the  eye  by  the  black  lines  of 
flints  scoring  the  white  face  of  the  chalk 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the  lines  of  a 
copy-book. 

The  southern  promontory  presents  another 
range  of  chalk  downs — Shanklin,  St  Boni- 
face, and  St.  Catherine's  Downs— containing 
the  highest  ground  in  the  island,  little  short 
of  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  throwing  off 
huge  pier-like  projecting  arms  northwards 
into  the  valley  of  denudation, — for  the  most 
part  displaying  an  undulating  surface  of  the 
Lower  Greensand,  sometimes  running  in 
ridges,  sometimes  swelling  in  isolated  hil- 
locks, sometimes  furrowed  into  gullies  and 
watered  by  the  Medina  and  the  Yar  and 
their  tiny  tributaries, — which  divides  this 
range  from  the  central  range. 
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The  axis  of  the  upheaving  force  whicli 
raised  the  central  ridge  appeal's  to  have  coin- 
cided with  a  line  drawn  from  near  Sandown 
Fort  to  somewhere  between  Brighston  and 
Brook.  At  each  extremity  of  this  anticlinal 
line  in  Compton  and  Sandown  Bays,  the 
Wealden  emei^es  from  under  the  Lower 
Greensand,  and  attracts  the  geologist  by  its 
Saurian  remains  and  rafts  of  fossil  trees. 

Immediately  below  the  chalk  lies  the 
Upper  Greensand,  whose  mural  escarpment 
and  shelf-like  outline  contrast  forcibly  with 
the  smooth  rounded  forms  of  the  chalk.  It 
is  this  formation  to  which  the  scenery  of  the 
Undercliff  owes  its  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture in  the  vast  vertical  wall,  furrowed  by 
time  and  stained  with  the  tenderest  hues, 
which  stretches  almost  without  interruption 
from  Bonchurch  to  Chale. 

Next  comes  the  Gault,  locally  known  as 
'the  blue  slipper,'  from  its  colour,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  superincumbentstratatoslip 
or  slide  on  the  smooth  unctuous  surface  of 
its  clays,  when  moistened  by  the  copious 
land  springs    which  percolate  through  the 
chalk  and  sandstone.     It  is  to  this  that  the 
gigantic  landslip  that  under  the  healing  hand 
of  nature  has  created  the  romantic  beauty  of 
the  Undercliff  is  due.     The  base  of  the  sand- 
stone wall  being  undermined  by  the  springs, 
the  overhanging  masses  were  torn  away  by 
theb  own  weight  and  carried  downwards  on 
the  slippery  suiface  of  the  gault,  until  they 
encountered   some   obstacle  which  checked 
their  descent,  and  caused  them  to  hang  pic- 
turesquely poised  on  the  steep  grassy  slope, 
where,  draped  with  ivy  and  a  profusion  of 
graceful  creepers,  they  afford  shelter  to  early 
primroses  and  violets,  which  cluster  round 
their  base,  and,  with  *  a  budding  world '  of 
purple  orchises  and  curling  fem-fronds,  form 
a  picture  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

The  northern  half  of  the  island  between 
the  central  chalk-ridge  and  the  Solent  is 
occapied  by  a  succession  of  the  older  tertiary 
strata,  which  form  the  very  remarkable  cliffs 
of  Alnm  Bay.  The  almost  magical  beauty 
of  this  locality  is  due  to  the  quick  succession 
of  beds  of  vivid  and  violently  contrasted 
hues— red,  yellow,  black,  white — ^upheaved 
from  their  naturally  horizontal  positions,  and 
made  to  stand  on  end,  as  it  were,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  geologi§t  One  narrow 
bed  of  pipe-clay,  intervening  between  the 
richly-tinted  sands,  contains  impressions  of 
leaves  of  most  exquisite  delicacy,  belonging 
to  a  sub-tropical  flora,  identical  with  those  in 
a  corresponding  bed  across  the  Solent  at 
Bournemouth. 

The  Chines,  though  in  no  sense  peculiar 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  found  under  dif- 
ferent names  wherever  the  same   physical 


causes  operate,  are  among  its  best  known 
geoloerical  features.  They  are  deep  fissures 
or  gullies  eaten  out  of  the  soft  strata  of  the 
Lower  Greensand  by  the  action  of  running 
water,  and  derive  their  name  from  the  A.-S. 
*cine'  or  *  cyne,'*  a  cleft.  Some  of  the 
most  attractive  scenery  of  the  island  is  to  be 
found  in  these  little  ravines,  which,  if  they 
had  not  at  one  time  received  such  exagsjerat- 
ed  praise,  would  be  more  esteemed  now. 
At  Shankliu  a  little  rill,  tumbling  at  the  head 
of  the  glen  over  a  harder  bed  of  rock  which 
checks  its  action,  has  worn  away  a  sinuous 
ranne,  the  steep  sides  of  which  are  prettily 
draped  with  coppice  and  creepers,  through 
which  the  brook  wends  its  way  to  the  sea, 
which  it  enters  through  a  mighty  gash  in  the 
cliffs,  *  as  if  cut  with  the  sword  of  an  Orlan- 
do.' Luccombe  Chine,  a  mile  or  two  fur- 
ther along  the  shore  to  the  south-west,  though 
smaller,  has  been  more  left  to  nature,  and  is 
to  many  more  pleasing.  The  third  celebra- 
ted chine — that  of  Blackgang — is  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  other  two  in  its  bare  treeless 
aspect ;  and  has  been  so  completely  vulgar- 
ised by  smug  villas  and  toy-shops,  that  to 
the  ordinary  visitor  it  is  simply  *  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.'  To  the  geologist  the  fine  sec- 
tions of  the  strata  presented  in  its  naked 
sides  and  sea-front  must  always  make  it  an 
object  of  interest. 

Of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  the  Celtae,  or 
the  Belgso  by  whom  the  former  had  been  dis- 
placed shortly  before  Caesar's  invasion,  the 
Isle  of  Wight  exhibits  numerous  and  dis- 
tinct traces.  The  very  name  by  which,  un- 
der various  forms,  it  has  been  known  for  at 
least  the  last  two  thousand  years,  is  in  all 
probability  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Ynys 
Oioyth  of  the  Welsh  Triads,  the  Inis  Gueith 
of  Nennius,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Guest  to  be 
equivalent  to  *  the  channel  island,"^  In  accor- 
dance with  this  is  the  statement  of  Nennius, 
or  at  any  rate  one  of  his  transcribei-s,  that 
guith  in  British  or  Celtic  signified  *  division,'! 
a  name  evidently  indicating  a  beUef  that  at 
tiome  far  remote  period  it  had  been  severed 
from  the  mainland.  The  crests  of  nearly 
all  the  downs,  which  stretch  in  an  almost  un- 
broken line  from  Bembridge  at  the  eastern 


*  The  verb  *  to  chine '  was  used  not  only  by 
Spenser. — 

'  Where  biting  deepe,  so  deadly  it  imprest 
That  quite  it  chyned  his  backe behind  the  sell.' 

— F(wiHe  Queue,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
but  also  by  Dryden,  as  quoted  by  Richardson  mb 
voc. — 

*  He  that  in  his  day  did  chine  the  long  rib*d  Apen- 
nine.  . 
t '  Qoam  Britones  insulam  Gueid  vel  Gwlth. 
vocant,  quod  Latine  dvcortium  dici  potest.' — ^MS. 
C.  C.  C.  Cambridge. 
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to  Freshwater  at  the  western  extremity  of  j 
the  island,  are  studded  with 

*  'ITie  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead/ 

not  a  few  of  which  are  deemed  by  archsBo- 
losc'ists  good  examples  of  the  British  barrow. 
The  monnds  which  stand  out  so  conspicuous- 
ly again^it  the  sky  on  Shalcombe  Down,  are 
said  to  have  been  raised  over  Arwald,  the 
Jutish  king  of  the  island,  his  son,  and  de- 
pendents, who  had  fallen  in  battle  with 
Ceadwalla.  Interest.ing  groups  occur  on 
Chillerton,  Brook,  Afton,  and  Ashey  Downs. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  have  been  rifled, 
and  the  contents  too  frequently  broken  and 
dispersed. 

But  we  have  traces  of  the  homes  as  well  as 
of  the  graves  of  the  people.  The  steeply- 
sided,  sinuous  dells  which  divide  the  knot  of 
chalk-downs  to  the  west  of  Carisbrooke  shew 
groups  of  shallow  bowl-shaped  depressions, 
which  have  been  long   popularly  known  as 

*  British  Villages.'  These  mark  the  sites  of 
the  rude  conical  huts  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants,* who  had  fonued  their  settle- 
ments in  the  valley,  under  the  protection  of 
the  hill-forts,  the  remains  of  which  still 
crown  the  ridge  above.  These  excavations 
occur  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more, 
within  the  compass  of  a  larger  ring,  which 
served  as  a  rampart  against  hostile  attacks ; 
each  group,  or  kracd,  as  they  would  be 
termed  in  South  Africa,  indicating  the 
abode  of  a  single  family.  The  name  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  largest  number  of  these 
traces  of  habitation  are  found — Gallibury 
Bottom — serves  to  confirm  the  tradition. 
The  British  inhabitants  of  Wessex  'were 
known  to  the  Saxons  as  Wcalhas  or  Gaels, 
and  Gallibury  may  well  indicate  the  hurh  or 

*  fortified  place '  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
found  here  by  the  Jutish  invaders. 

Another  primaeval  memorial  may  be  seen 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  hollow  way  of  un- 
known antiquity  shaded  by  low  spreading 
,oaks  above  the  village  of  Mottiston — 

'  Tintei  by  Time,  the  solitary  stone 
Ou  the  green  hill  of  Mote  each  storm  with- 
stood, 
Grows  dim  with  hoary  lichen  overgrown.' 

Peel,  2Vi6  Fair  Idund, 

This  LongstonCy  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
is  an  example  of  the  menhirs^  or  standing 
stoues,  which  in  former  days  were  so  confi- 
dently connected  w^ith  Druidical  worship, 
but  of  the  purpose  of  which  so  little  is 
really  known.  It  is  a  rough  quadrangular 
pillar  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  13  feet  in 
■ '  — — — - —         » 

^vkuv  Kara  rb  nTiilarov  avyKSt/ievac. —^D\od.  Sicul., 
lib.  v.  c.  21,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain. 


height,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  little  less 
than  30  tons. 

Whether  the  'Ikti;  Avhich  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  describes  as  the  storehouse  of  the  Cornish 
tin,  the  mart  frequented  by  the  Greek 
merchants  from  Marseilles  and  Xarbonne, 
should  be  identified  with  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
or  with  St  Michael's  Mount,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  long  and  hotly  debated, 
and  of  which  we  may  say  *  adhuc  sub  judice 
lis  est.'  The  discovery  of  a  block  of  tin,  oi 
the  shape  of  an  astragalus,  dredged  up  at 
the  entrance  to  Falmouth  Harbour,  appears 
to  the  accomplished  Sir  Henry  James  *  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  port  from  which 
the  astragali  of  tin  mentioned  by  Diodonis 
were  shipped  for  the  coast  of  Gaul  is  to  be 
identified  with  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  his 
conclusions  were  to  a  considerable  eident 
accepted  by  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis.f  But  the  Isle  of  Wight  tradition  is 
too  well  authenticated  to  be  lightly  set 
aside,  and  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
the  Ictis  of  Diodorus,  as  well  as  the  Mictis 
of  TimsBUs,  are  merely  variations  of  Yectis, 
the  Roman  designation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Diodorus,  writing  from  hearsay,  without  m 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  localities, 
may  have  well  combined  the  accounts  ot 
the  two  tin-ports,  and  produced  a  descriptiM 
accurately  tallying  with  neither. 

The  Romans  have  left  fewer  and  less  dis- 
tinct marks  of  their  occupation,  which  com- 
menced under  Vespasian,  acting  as  lien- 
tenant  to  Plautius  in  the  invasion  of  Clau- 
dius A.D.  43,  and  here  first  *  designated  by 
the  fates  for  empire,'  J  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  England.  Besides  coins  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  we  can  point  only  to  the 
recently  discovered  villa  at  Carisbrooke. 
This  is  small  but  well  preserved,  with  bath, 
hypocaust,  and  the  other  usual  arrangements, 
and  is  enriched  with  a  complex  tessellated 
pavement  and  mural  paintings,  recalling  the 
decorations  of  Pompeii. 

The  state  of  these  remains,  like  that  of 
Roman  buildings  generally  throughout  Eng- 
land, indicates  the  barbarism  which,  afier 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  had  rudely 
sought  to  stamp  out  the  civilization  they 
had  brouffht  with  them  but  had  failed  to 
naturalize.  Not  a  single  article  of  value 
was  discovered  in  its  ruins.  Everywhere 
there  were  traces  of  the  occupation  of  a 
savage  people;  fires  had  been  kindled  on 
the  beautiful  tessellated  floors ;  the  bones  of 

*  '  Archaeological  Jonrnal/  No.  cxi.  pp.  1^ 
202. 

t  Ibid.  For  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis*  earlier  view,  see 
his  '  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients.'  pp.  4o0-45-l. 

I  Tacit.  Agric.  13,  '  Monptratus^fatis  Vt^pa- 
sianus.' 
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deer,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  strewn  about 
the  rooms,  spoke  of  the  coarse  repasts  which 
had  succeeded  to  the  *noctcs  coenseque 
de(im '  of  the  countrymen  of  Lucullus  and 
Apicius.  The  ruin  was  evidently  due  not  to 
gradual  decay,  but  to  wilful  destruction. 

The  evidences  of  the  Arijrlo-Saxon  occu- 
pancy  are  limited  to  the  sepulchral  barrows 
and  their  contents.  These  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  few  cemeteries  in  the  country  have 
yielded  a  richer  harvest  than  that  on 
*Chessell  Down,' near  Freshwater.  Among 
many  other  discoveries  indicating  a  consid- 
erable advance  in  wealth  and  refinement,  we 
may  particularize  the  skeleton  of  an  infant 
with  its  bronze  rattle  ;  of  a  female  with  the 
bodkin  which  had  confined  her  hair  still 
lyins:  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  her 
bronze  needle  and  scissors  by  her  side ;  a 
sihcr  spoon,  with  its  capacious  bowl  washed 
witb  gold ;  and  balls  of  crystal  with  silver 
mountings — mysterious  objects  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Jews  into 
Canaan  *  to  that  of  Lilly  and  Pr.  Dee,  have 
been  associated  with  magical  rites,  and  un- 
hallowed pryings  into  futurity. 

The  Saxon,  or  rather  Jutish,  occupation 
of  the  island  dates  from  630,  when  Oerdic 
of  Wessex,  and  his  son  Cynric,  subsequently 
to  their  conquests  on  the  mainland,  crossed 
the    Solent,   and,   after    a    bloody    battle, 
stormed  the  hurh  or  stronghold   at  Caris- 
brooke,   and   made   themselves   masters   of 
Wight     Four  years  later,  on  Cerdic's  death, 
the  island  was  granted  to  his  nephews,  pro- 
bably the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  sister, 
who  had  married  a  Jutish  husband — Stuf, 
and  the  eponymic  hero,  whose   real   name 
has  been  completely  lost  in   that   derived 
from  his  island  achievements,  Wiht-gar  *  the 
spear  of  Wight.'     Wihtgar,   according   to 
Florence  of  Worcester,  died  in  544,  and  was 
buried    in    the   citadel    called    after    him 
Wiht^resburh,    which,  though   so   altered 
bj  decapitation  and  phonetic  corruption  as 
to  be  hardly  recognizable,  still  preserves  in 
its  name  of  Carisbrooko  the  memory  of  its 
Jutish  lord.     The  little  island-kingdom  con- 
tinued dependent  on  Wessex  for  more  than 

*  The  Hebrew  fl^^t^fp,  Lev.  xxvi.,  Numb. 

Jxxiii.  52,  Prov.  xxv.  11.  (*  ima^  of  stone,' 
'pictnres,'  E.  V.;  XiBoq  okottoc,  gkottku,  LXX), 
lias  been  interpreted  by  Spencer  (*  de  Le^ibus/ 
vol.  i.),  Delrius  (*  Disquis.  Majfic'  lib.  iv.  c.  2,  p. 
468),  Douglas,  and  others,  of  these  divining 
balls.  Stte  for  a  long  and  learned  disquisition 
on  the  point,  Douglas*  *  Nenia  Britannica,*  p.  14, 
§9.  Such  crystal  balls,  set  in  precious  metals, 
Were  found  in  the  tomb  of  King  Childeric  at 
Tournay,  as  well  as  in  a  large  number  of  the 
Keatisii  (Jutish)  barrows  opened  by  Douglas  and 
Faosaett. 


a  century,  till,  in  661,  Wulfhere  of  Mercia 
ravaged  it,  and  transferred  it  to  Ethelwald, 
king  of  the  South  Saxons.  Ethelwald  was 
a  convert  to  Christianity.  W^ulfhere  had 
been  his  sponsor,  and  with  that  union  of 
sanguinary  barbarism  and  fierce  zeal  for  the 
faith  which  so  often  characterized  these  half- 
leavened  heathens,*  made  the  extirpation  of 
paganism  a  condition  of  the  gift  to  his  royal 
godson.  The  neighbouring  county  of  Sus- 
sex, then  just  emerging  from  heathenism 
under  Wilfrid's  teaching,  furnished  a  mis- 
sionary, Eoppa,f  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
A.-S.  Chronicle,  *  first  of  men  brought  bap- 
tism to  the  people  of  Wight.'  But  Eoppa's 
mission  proved  a  failure,  and  when,  twenty 
years  later,  a.d.  686,  the  island  was  again 
ravaged  by  Cead walla,  after  the  death  of 
Ethelwald  in  battle,  the  whole  Jutish  popula- 
tion were  found  heathen,  and,  as  such,  were 
doomed  to  extermination  by  *  the  fierce 
catechumen.'! 

Fielding,  the  novelist,  when  provoked 
beyond  endurance  by  the  extortions  of  his 
shrewish  landlady  at  Ryde,  says  sarcasti- 
cally, '  Certain  it  is  the  island  of  Wight  was 
not  an  early  convert  to  Christianity,  nay, 
there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
ever  entirely  converted.'  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  inference,  the  great  novelist 
was  correct  in  his  history.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  as  singular  that,  while  the 
Jutes  of  Kent  were  the  first  of  the  Anfjlo- 
Saxon  race  to  embrace  the  Chrir^tian  re- 
ligion, their  kinsmen  in  Wight  should  have 
been  the  last  to  do  so.  This  is,  doubtless, 
attributable  to  the  insular  position  of  Wight, 
the  Solent  Sea — '  pelagus  solvens,'  as  Bede 
styles  it,  false  in  etymology  but  true  in  fact 
^-cutting  its  people  off  from  intercourse 
with  the  mainland  as  effectually  in  those 
days  of  timid  navigation,  as  the  dense 
forests  of    the   Andredeswcald    did    their 


*  *  **  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  finest  provinces 
of  Gaul  in  the  hands  of  these  heretics,"  cried 
Clovis  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert.  The 
clergy  blessed  the  pious  sentiment,  and  the. 
orthodox  barbarian  was  rewarded  with  a  series 
of  bloody '  victories.' — Kemble,  '  Anglo-Saxons,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  855. 

f  Eoppa  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  '  Eccl.  Hist.,' 
iv.  14,  as  one  of  Wilfrid's  Sussex  clergy  and 
Abbot  of  Selsey.  The  *  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ' 
also  says,  sub  anno  G61,  that  '  Eoppa,  the  mass 
priest,  hy  five  command  of  Wilfrid  and  king 
Wulfhere,  first  brought  baptism  to  the  "  people 
of  Wight." '  From  this  it  would  follow  that 
both  the  earlier  and  later  missions  were  directed 
by  Wilfrid. 

X  '  Adelwold,  being  greatly  desyrous  to  make 
the  people  of  the  Isle  to  taste  of  Christ,  sent  one 
Ek)ppa  a  priest  to  preache  the  worde  unto  them, 
but  he  profited  nothinge.' — Lambarde,  *  Topo- 
grapli.  and  Histor.  Diet,  of  England,'  1730,  p.  895. 
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pagan  Deighbours  in  Sussex,  whose  conver- 
sion, due  to  the  same  great  Christian 
pioneer,  only  preceded  that  of  Wight  by  a 
few  years.?"  Before  he  started  on  his  enter- 
prise, Cead walla,  as  it  were  to  bribe  the 
powerful  God  of  the  Christians  to  favour  his 
amis,  had  vowed  that,  if  successful,  he 
would  devote  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  and 
spoil  to  Christ  The  ubiquitous  Wilfrid, 
who  in  consequence  of  *the  sad  scenes  of 
sacerdotal  jealousy  and  strife  which  made 
his  course  almost  a  constant  feud,  and  him- 
self an  object  of  unpopularity,  even  of  per- 
secution,'! has  hardly  secured  the  place  he 
merits  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
successful  of  missionaries,  was  at  hand  to 
register  the  youthful  warrior's  vow.  On  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  Wight,  Wilfrid — of 
whom  Fuller  appositely  remarks  that  *  his 
TTapepya  were  better  than  his  epyay  his 
casual  and  occasional  better  than  his  inten- 
tional performances,'^  —  eager  to  renew  the 
spiritual  victories  vouchsafed  him  by  God 
among  the  barbarians  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and,  still  more  recently,  among  the 
savage  population  of  Sussex,  claimed  the 
promised  fourth  part  as  God's  heritage. 
The  claim  was  allowed.  Three  hundred 
families  were  spared  from  massacre,  and 
tradition  points  to  the  site  of  Brading 
Church  as  the  scene  of  the  admission  of  the 
heathen  Jutes  into  the  Christian  faith. 
Scarcely  had  the  foundations  of  a  Christian 
church  in  Wight  been  laid,  when  Wilfrid 
was  recalled  to  Northumbria,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  entnist  the  carrying  on  the 
work  to  other  hands. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  epoch 
would  be  incomplete  were  we  to  omit  the 
affecting  episode  of  the  two  yoqng  princes, 
sons  or  brothers  of  Arwald,  the  Jutish  king, 
who,  having  escaped  the  slaughter  of  their 
kindred,  were  discovered  in  their  hiding- 
place  of  Stoneham,  '  Ad  Lapidem,'  near 
Southampton,  and  doomed  to  death  by 
Cead  walla,  but  were  spared  for  a  little  space 
at  the  intercession  of  Cynibehi-t,  Abbot  of 
Red  bridge,  that  he  might  teach  and  baptize 

*  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  whom  no  historical  or 
classical  illustration,  however  incongruous,  ever 
came  amiss,  from  '  the  Epliesian  matron '  of 
Petronius  to  '  Veneatapadius  Ragium,  king  of 
Narsinga/  records  Ceadwalla's  conquest  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  among  the  triumphs  of  prayer 
(Jeremy  Taylor's  works,  Heber's  edition,  vol.  iii. 
p.  91).  We  fear  that  the  facts  dispel  the  illu- 
sion. 

f  Mil  man,  *  Latin  Christianity,'  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

I  *  Wilfrid  was  one  of  great  parts  and  greater 
passions  ...  as  nightingales  sing  sweetest  the 
farthest  from  the  nests,  so  this  man  was  most 
diligent  in  his  services  when  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  his  home.* — Fuller,  *  Ch.  Hist./  cent, 
vii.  §  97,  98. 


them  before  they  had  to  die ;  and  who,  in 
the  words  of  Bede,  who  tells  the  tale  with 
beautiful  simplicity,*  *  joyfully  underwent  a 
temporal  death,  by  which  they  did  not 
doubt  that  they  should  pass  to  an  eternal  life 
of  the  soul,'  and  found  a  place  in  the 
martyrology  of  the  Roman  Church,  which 
keeps  the  21st  of  August  as  the  anniversary 
of  '  Frates  Regis  Arvaldi  MM. 

The  position  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so 
open  to  hostile  descent  by  sea,  and  so  con- 
venient as  a  base  of  operations  on  the  main- 
land, rendered  it  from  very  early  times  a 
second  Cythera,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  some  Chilon  of  the  day  has  before  now 
wished  it  sunk  in  the  sea.f  Indeed  the  his- 
tory of  the  island,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  little  more  than  that  of 
successive  piratical  invasions,  ravages  by  fire 
and  sword,  and  hostile  occupations,  and  of 
the  measures  adopted  for  the  defence  of  its 
coasts.  But  incessant  as  we.re  their  descents, 
culminating  in  the  terrible  devastations  of 
1001,  when  fire  and  sword  swept  over  the 
whole  island,  the  Danes  made  no  permanent 
settlement  in  Wight  Local  nomenclature, 
that  invaluable  handmaid  to  history,  is  here 
our  guide  ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  Dauisi 
elements  in  the  names  of  places — the  hp, 
and  holms,  and  thorps — which  are  so  akn- 
dant  in  the  East  of  England,  proves  beyond 
question  that  the  Danes  came  for  booty,  not 
for  tillage,  and  looked  on  the  island  as  a 
sojourning-place,  not  as  a  home. 

The  establishment  of  the  strong  rule  of 
the  Conqueror  opened  a  new  and  happier 
sera  for  the  harassed  island.  The  feudal 
system  beingr  introduced,  the  Lordship  of 
this  exposed  and  dangerous  outpost  was 
committed  to  the  famous  seneschal,  AVilliam 
FitzOsbern,  the  Duke's  nearest  personal 
friend,  the  prime  mover  in  the  conquest  of 
England,  who,  by  his  vigorous  counsels,  had 
fixed  the  wavenng  resolve  of  William  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Confessor's 
death  ;  and  who  had  proved  his  chief  agent, 
together  with  Odo  of  JBayeux,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  conquered  country,  where  the 
very  name  of  *  the  great  oppressor,'  so  dear 
to  the  Normans,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  English.I 

We  know  not  whether  FitzOsbern  ever  set 


*  Bede,  '  Hist.  Eccl./  lib.  iv.  c.  16. 

f  Herod,  vii.  235  :  ^otl  6^  .  .  .  .  *vt/aof  ^T«tt- 
fieiij  Ty  ovi'Ofid  hari  Kv^pa.  tijv  X/^wv,  ovt)^  »«/>' 
ijfuv  ao(p6TaToc  yevbfitvoQy  K^pdo^  fie^ov  l(^  tlvai 
^irapTt^T^ai  Karil  rt/c  OaXuaaijc  KaraitdvKhai 
fiuXhiv  ^  virepex^iv. 

X  Freeman,  'Norman  Conquest,*  vol.  iii.  p- 
824.  'Hunc  Normannis  carissimum  Anjrlis 
maximo  terrori  esse  sciebat.' — Will  Pict.  149. 
*  Primus  et  maximus  oppressor  Anglorum.'— 
Orderic. 
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foot  in  his  island  fief.  A  cbartulary  of 
Carisbrooke  Priory  indeed  ascribes  to  him 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  but  this  may 
safely  be  regarded  as  a  blunder.  A  district 
impoverished  of  men  and  means  by  a  ceu- 
tory  or  two  of  Danish  ravages,  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  in  a  position  to  think  of  •  withstand- 
inj^  its  Norman  lord.  He  erected  a  small 
priory  at  Carisbrooke,  dependent  on  the 
Abbey  of  Lire  fde  Lyra),  in  the  diocese  of 
Evreux,  of  whicn  he  had  been  the  founder, 
as  well  as  of  Cormeilles,  in  which,  still  Nor- 
man at  heart,  he  was  buried  by  his  own  de- 
sire. The  lordship  passed  to  his  second  son 
Roger,  and  on  the  defeat  of  his  conspiracy 
escheated  to  the  Crown. 

The  island  was  visited  by  William  himself 
twice  towards  the   close  of  his  reign.     It 
was  here,  in  1082,  that  his  unlooked-for  ap- 
pearance dispersed  the  ambitious  dreams  of 
his  half-brother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  as 
he  was  gathering  the  forces  with  which  he 
was  about  to  start  for  Rome,  in  the  hope, 
encouraged  by  the  utterances  of  soothsayers, 
of  being   chosen   successor   of  Hildebrand 
when  he   should  vacate  the  Papal  throne. 
In  the  *  Aula  Regia'  of  the  island,  while  the 
assembled  barons  shrunk  in  religious  dread 
from  executing  their  master's  command  by 
*  laying  hands   on   a    consecrated    bishop, 
William — the  subtle  mind  of  Lanfranc,  it  is 
said,  suggesting   the  distinction  ' — himself 
arrested  him  as  Earl  of  Kent ;  under  which 
title,  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bishop   of 
Bayeux  being  unheeded,  he  was  hurried  off 
to  Normandy,  and  kept  prisoner  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Rouen  *  till  William's  decease.     The 
second  visit  was  in  1087,  on  his  last  voyage 
from  England    to    Normandy,   not    many 
months  before  his  death.     The  lordship  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  escheated  to  the  Crown 
on  the  rebellion  of  the  younger  FitzOsbern, 
^as  io  the  early  part  of  his  reign  granted  by 
Heniy  L   to  Richard  de  Redvers    (de   Ri- 
pwiis).  Earl   of  Devon,   one   of    the   five 
haronswho  had  adhered  unwaveringly  to  him 
during  his  struggle  with  his  brother  Robert, 
It  remained  in  his  lineal  descendants  through 
a  long  series  of  De  Redvers  and  De  Vernons, 
ontil  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  when  Isabella 
de  Fortibus,   Countess   of  Albemarle  and 
^dy  of  Wight,  who  had  outlived  all  her 
children  and  near  kinsmen,  sold  it  on  her 
death-bed,  at  Stockwell,  near   London,  in 
i293,  to  the  King  for  six  thousand  marks. 

Tlie  Lords  of  the  Isle  of  Weight  ruled 
almost  as  petty  sovereigns  within  their  lord- 
ship. An  examination  of  the  *  Pleas  of 
^nrt'  and  other  similar  authorities,  proves 

Freeman,  *  Norman  Conquest/  vol.  iv.  p. 


that  they  enjoyed  privileges  of  feudal  service 
usually  restricted  to  the  Crown,  Never  were 
these  rights  more  strenuously  asserted  than 
when,  just  as  they  were  about  to  expire  for 
ever,  the  lion-hearted  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
was  called  upon  to  substantiate  her  claim 
before  the  Eing^s  Justices  Itinerant  to  that 
*  which  belonged  to  the  crown  of  my  Lord 
the  king,'  a.d.  1275.  *  The  heart,'  writes 
M'.  Hillier,  *  is  touched  with  the  picture  of 
the  lone  woman,  widowed  and  childless, 
struggling,  the  last  of  her  race,  to  preserve 
in  her  own  keeping  the  brightest  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  her  fathers.'  W^e  read  with 
real  satisfaction  the  sentence  of  the  Justices, 
confirming  Isabella  in  all  her  ancestral  rights, 
which  she  enjoyed  until  her  death  undis- 
turbed, except  by  the  priors  and  monks  of 
the  various  religious  nouses  in  the  island, 
between  whom  and  the  Countess  there  was 
a  perpetual  feud. 

Liable  as  the  Isle  of  Wigbt  was  to  inroad 
at  all  times,  hostilities  between  England  and 
France  gave  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  predatory  descents,  which  for  three 
centuries  hung  •over  the  unfortunate  ^island 
in  a  cloud  of  perpetual  menace,  ever  and 
anon  bursting  in  a  storm  of  devastation. 
The  reigns  of  the  Plantagenet  Edwards, 
though  fertile  in  alarms,  do  not  record  any 
serious  invasion.  The  French  were  continu- 
ally hovering  about  its  coasts,  and  from  time 
to  time  wo  hear  of  their  landing  and  inflict- 
ing some  damage.  But  the  vigorous  system 
of  defence  organized  by  Edward  I.,  immedi- 
ately on  his  becoming  possessed  of  the  lord- 
ship of  the  island,  joined  to  the  natural 
prowess  of  its  men  —  *  the  island,'  according 
to  Camden,  being  *  not  so  well  fortified  by  its 
rocks  and  castles  as  by  its  inhabitants,  who 
are  naturally  warlike  and  courageous' — 
effectually  prevented  their  making  any  lodg- 
ment there.  W^hen  in  1340  the  French  had 
landed  at  St.  Helen's  Point  in  some  force, 
and  were  making  their  way  into  the  interior, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  hastily-raised  body 
of  the  Islanders,  headed  by  the  Captain  of 
the  Isle,  Sir  Theobald  Rucscll,  of  Yaverland 
— the  ancestor  of  the  noble  house  of  Bed- 
ford— and  were  driven  back  to  their  ships 
with  groat  loss,  Russell  himself  falling  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  Thirty  years  later,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  feeble  reign  of 
Richard  IL,  the  French  power  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  island  suffered  grievously. 
The  whole  of  the  Southern  coast  of  England 
was  insulted  and  plundered  by  the  French 
fleets  which  completely  mastered  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  plundering  and  burning  the  towns 
of  Newport,  Francheville  (Newtown),  and 
Yarmouth,  and  desolating  the  whole  country. 
Carisbrooke  alone  held  out  against  the  in- 
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vaders,  who  here  received  a  decisive  check 
from  the  loss  of  their  commander,  and  of  a 
large  body  of  men  surprised  in  an  ambus- 
cade which  compelled  them  to  retire,  after 
exacting  a  thousand  marks  from  the  pillaged 
islanders,  the  greater  part  of  whom  left  the 
island  for  the  mainland.* 

The  title  of  *  Lord  of  the  Island  'f  sank  in 
a  sea  of  blood — the  best  blood  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.     The   last  who  enjoyed  it,  Sir 
Edward  Woodville,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  was 
the  leader  of  an  ill-judged  and  disastrous 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Duke 
of  Brittany  against  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
with  a  force  raised  in  his  island  lordship. 
A  body  of  400  yeomen,  led  by  forty  gen- 
tlemen of  the  isle,  picturesquely  accoutred 
in  white  coats  with  broad  red  crosses,  set 
sail  from  St.  Helen's,  and  having  joined  the 
Duke's  forces,   engaged    the   King's  army 
under  La  Tremouille  at  St  Anbin's  July  20, 
1488.     La  Tremouille  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory.    Woodville's     whole     force,    against 
whom   the   enemy's    strength    was    chiefly 
directed,  was  cut  to  pieces.    t)nly  one  boy, 
it  is  said,  escaped,  to  carry  the   disastrous 
news  to  his  native  isle.     It  was  long  before 
the  Isle  of  Wight  recovered  from  this  over- 
whelming blow.     It  had  lost  the  flower  of 
its  manhood  and  youth,  the  heads  to  plan 
and  the   sinews  to   work ;  and   there  was 
scarcely  a  family,  either   of   the   gentry  or 
commonalty,  which  had  not  personal  reasons 
to  deplore  Woodville's  chivalrous  but  fool- 
hardy expedition.J     So  critical  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  isle,  that  it  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  by  which  an  Act  was 
passed  the  next  year,  prohibiting  any  one  to 
hold  lands,  &c.,  of  a  higher  annual   value 
than  ten  marks,  in  order  that  the   island, 
which  is  described  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Act  as  *  of  late  decayed  of  people,  desolate 
and  not  inhabited,  the  towns  and  villages  let 
down,  the  fields  dyked  and  made  pasture  for 
beasts,'  so  that  by  reason  of  the  scantiness 
of  the  population  *  the  isle  cannot  be  defend- 

•  '  Rolls  of  Parliament,' 2  Ric.  IL  a.d.   1378. 

t  The  Catalogue  of  the  Lord«  of  the  Isle  con- 
tains tUe  names  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York ;  the 
"jrood  duke  Humphrey"  of  Gloucester;  Rich- 
ard, duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV.  ; 
Edmund,  duke  of  Somerset,  and.  Lis  son  Henry, 
duke  of  Somerset;  Lord  Rivers,  and  his  son  Lord 
Scales. 

X  Henry  VII.  felt  himself  so  seriously  compro- 
mised by  this  expedition,  that  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Charles  VIII.  exonerating  himself  from  all 
complicity  in  it.  We  have  Charles's  reply  (*  State 
Papers,  vol.  vi.  p.  9),  accepting;  Henry's  assurance 
that  *  TalSe  [the  pfoinj^]  dudict  feu  de  Scalles  et 
de  noz  subgetz  quil  avoit  menez  avecques  luy  en 
Bretaigne  fstoit  sans  notre  sceu  et  conge,  et  a 
nostre  tres  grant  desplaisance.' 


ed,  but  lieth  open  and  ready  to  the  bands  of 
the  King's  enemies,  as  well  of  our  ancient 
enemies  of  the  realm  of  France  and  of  other 
parties,* — might  be  again  well  inhabited 
and  able  to  defend  itself  from  invasion. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  Woodville's  expe- 
dition might  have  been  expected  to  have 
completely  crushed  the  impoverished  island. 
But  so  great  was  the  innate  vigour  of  its 
population,  that  it  soon  recovered  from 
the  calamity,  and  in  1545  was  able  to  take 
an  energetic  part  in  repelling  the  great 
French  Armada,  fitted  out  by  Francis  L, 
under  the  command  of  D'Annebault,forthe 
invasion  of  England,  whose  first  object  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
occupation  of  which  *  would  be  the  prelude 
of  an  attack  on  Portsmouth,  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  crippling  of  the  naval 
power.'*  The  whole  tale  has  been  told  by 
the  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Fronde,  and  we  refer 
our  readers  to  his  *  History '  for  the  narrative 
of  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the 
French  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
island ;  their  landings  at  different  points  of 
the  coast — Sea  View,  St.  Helen's,  Shankiin 
— and  the  undaunted  spirit  with  which  the 
islanders  drove  them  back ;  their  complete 
rout  on  Bembridge  Down  ;  and  the  fate  d 
the  heroic  Chevalier  D'Eulx  and  his  wateriot; 
party  cut  off"  by  an  ambuscade  in  Shantk 
Chine. 

In  every  projected  invasion  of  England 
the  occupation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  formed 
part  of  the  invader's  plan.  When  the  neit 
great  Armada,  vaingloriously  christened  *  the 
Invincible,'  set  sail  with  the  Papal  blessing 
from  the  coasts  of  Spain,  the  first  object  of 
Medina  Sidonia  was  to  seize  and  fortify  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  as  a  basis  of  operations.! 
Elizabeth's  Government  was  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  position,  and  issued 
orders  for  the  garrisoning  and  protection  of 
the  island,  ably  carried  out  by  the  then  Gov- 
ernor, the  Queen's  cousin,  the  energetic  Sir 
George  Carey.  The  whole  population  be- 
came an  army :  watches  were  posted  on  all 
the  heights,  with  beacons  ready  to  be  fired 
on  the  first  sight  of  the  Spanish  fleet :  the 
neighbouring  counties  on  the  mainland  were 
charged  with  the  supply  of  men  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  the  island,  and  boats  to  con- 
vey   them.J     No   precaution    was   omitted. 


*  Froude.  '  Hist,  of  Enjrland/  vol.  iv.  p.  417  ly. 

t  Motley,  *  United  Netherlands/  vol.  ii.  p. 
468.    Sirada,  '  De  Bello  Belgico/  p.  634. 

X  The  island  was  distributed  for  purposes  of 
detwnce  into  districts  called  *centODs.'  There 
were  ten  such  in  l.")38,  each  commanded  by  a 
leadin  jif  land-holder  as  *  centoneer,*  having  under 
him  a  *  vintoneer/  or  lieatenant,  and  besides  bis 
troop  of  from  100  to  200  men,  a  number  of  *  hob- 
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The  issue  of  the  expedition  is  familiar  to  us 
all.  No  foreign  soldier  even  attempted  to 
set  foot  on  the  island,  beneath  whose  chalk 
cliffs  some  of  the  severest  encounters  took 
place  between  the  light  English  craft  and  the 
huo^e  unwieldy  Spanish  galleons. 

Although  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  look 
back  proudly  to  the  part  played  by  her  sons 
in  this  crisis  of  the  nation's  history,  her  in- 
ternal condition  was  at  that  time  far  from 
prosperous.  She  was  slowly  emerging  from 
a  condition  of  the  deepest  depression  under 
the  stem  but  vigorous  rule  of  Sir  George 
Oarey,  who  had  succeeded  the  daring  and 
unscrupulous  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  Leicester's 
confidant  in  his  intrigue  or  secret  marriage 
with  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  whose  services 
as  a  privateer  in  the  Channel,  and  with  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  at  the  disastrous  siege  of 
Havre,  had  been  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
orship of  the  Isle  of  Wight.*  Indeed  the 
first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  a  gloomy 
pericd  for  the  nation  at  large,  and  few  parts 
of  England  presented  a  more  disastrous  as- 
pect than  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  returns 
of  the  commission  organized  by  the  vigorous 
mind  of  Cecil  still  exist  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  for  three  centons  of  the  island,  and 
the  picture  is  a  melancholy  one. 

The  whole  island  was  depopulated  and 
impoverished  beyond  conception.  Newport, 
its  capital,  had  been  *  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  Is.'  Whole  streets  and  villages  of  artifi- 
cers and  others  are  described  as  *  void,  and 
no  sign  of  any  housing.'  In  one  parish,  that 
of  Arreton,  twenty-three  tenements  were  un- 
inhabited. Yarmouth  was  reduced  to  a 
jiandfal  of  houses,  *  not  past  a  dozen,'  while 
w  Newtown,  which  bore  marks  of  having 
once  been  *  twice  as  good  as  Newport,' 
^<^elj  a  single  good  house  was  standing. 

The  report  of  the  state  of  religion  f  was 

Jl'^ere/ watchmen  mounted  on  '  hobbies,' or  small 
floiieg,  to  ride  from  place  to  place  and  ^ve  notice 
^f  tile  enemy's  approach.  See  *  Lansdowne 
^S8./  40,  xxiv.  A.  ;  •  Bibl.  Rejr.  MSS..'  18  D.  iii. 

*  Sir  E<i\vard  was  the  'Ned  Horsey,  the 
^ing  cavalier  of  AruudelV  of  the  picturesque 
narrative  of  the  plot  against  Mary,  in  March 
J^C,  disinterred  by  Mr.  Froude  from  the  Record 
yffice.  One  part  of  this  scheme  was  the  betray- 
jn^  of  the  Isle  of  Wipfht  and  Hurst  Castle  to  the 
^rench,  by    the    governor,    Uvedale.    Froude. 

Hist..'  vol.  vi.  pp.  434,  438. 

J 'When  Archbishop  Parker  made  a  primary 
^sitation  of  bis  diocese,  some  of  the  beneficed 
cierjry  were  mechanics,  others  Romish  priests 
^•ffuiged^  Many  churches  were  doped.  A  ser- 
mon was  not  to  be  heard  in  some  places  within 
aaistance  of  twenty  miles.  To  rend,  or  at  least 
^  to  read  as  to  be  intelligible  and  impressive, 
^^^  rare  accomplishment.  Even  in  London 
m^ny  churches  were  closed  for  want  of  ministers, 
J^Q  m  the  country  it  was  not  easy  to  provide  a 
"^'8ter competent  to  baptize  infants  and  inter 


not  brighter.  Of  eleven  parishes  included 
in  the  returu,  there  were  but  five  in  which 
*  service  as  by  law  appointed  '  was  celebrat- 
ed. At  Yarmouth  the  benefice  was  unable 
to  find  a  priest.  At  Binstead  and  Whip- 
pingham  the  parsons  were  non-rcsidv.nt,  and 
the  churches  were  served  by  a  French  curate. 
At  Wootton  a  layman  read  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  with  the  procession  (the  Litany)  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  saddest  tale  is 
that  of  St  Ilelen's.  The  encroachments  of 
the  sea  had  undermined  the  foundations  of 
the  church,  which  had  failen  into  such  com- 
plete ruin  that  *  one  might  look  in  at  one 
end  and  out  at  the  other,'  while  there  had 
been  *  never  a  curate  and  little  service '  for 
many  years  past,  so  that  '  the  parishioners  * 
had  been  fain  to  bury  their  corpses  them- 
selves.' *  And  yet,'  adds  the  indignant  com- 
missioner, *  they  pay  nevertheless  their  tithes.' 
The  position  of  St  Ileleii's,  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  one  of  the  chief  naval  roads  of  the 
South  of  England,  where  seamen  of  the  Catho- 
lic nations  were  in  the  habit  of  touching 
for  water  and  fresh  provisions,  rendered  its 
ruined  state  a  matter  of  national  concern- 
ment *  Foreign  sailors,'  writes  Mr.  George 
Oglander,  who  makes  the  presentment,  *  see- 
ing the  shameful  using  of  the  same,  think 
that  all  other  churches  within  the  realm  be  like 
used,  and  so  have  both  spoken  and  done 
shameful  acts  in  our  derision,  and  what  they 
have  said  and  made  report  of  in  their  own 
country  God  knoweth.  It  is  a  gazing  stock 
to  all  foreign  nations.' 

Of  the  internal  condition  of  the  island 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
we  have  a  graphic  picture  in  the  MS. 
memoirs  of  Sir  John  Oglander.  This  wor- 
thy knight,  a  loyalist  to  the  backbone, 
was  the  representative  of  a  family  which 
first  came  into  the  island  with  Richard  de 
Redvers'*'  and  set  led  at  Nunwell,  near 
Brading,  which  they  have  held  in  uninter- 
rupted descent  to  the  present  day.  On 
two  visits  paid  to  the  island  by  Charles  I., 
first  as  Prmce  in  1618,  and  afterwards  as 
Kujg  to  inspect  the  Scotch  troops  on  their 
way  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  he  was  received 


the  dead.* — Marsden,  *  Early  Puritans,*  p.  100. 
See  also  Neale's  '  Puritans,'  vol.  .  c-  iv.  vi.  ; 
Strype* 8  '  Parker,'  p.  224. 

*  The  cradle  of  this  family  was  the  Castle 
of  Orglandes,  in  the  parish  of  Valojjnes,  in  tlie 
Department  of  La  Manche.  The  Marquis  of 
Orglandes,  the  chief  of  the  French  branch,  was 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1825. 
Peter  de  Oglander, .  chaplain  to  Richard  de 
Red  vers,  became  Dean  of  Christchurch  Twyn- 
ham,  converted  by  his  lord  from  a  collejje  of 
secular  canons  into  an  Augustinian  priory. 
While  we  write  we  notice  with  regret  the  death 
without  issue  of  the  last  Oglander  of  Nunwell. 
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by  Sir  John.  This  transient  intercourse 
led  to  momentous  results.  His  personal 
knowledge  of  Oglander,  together  with  his 
reputation  for  loyalty,  and  an  exaggerated 
couiidence  in  his  influence  in  the  island, 
weighed  much  with  Charles  I.,  in  choosing 
the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  refuge  after  his 
escape  from  Hampton  Court,  and  he  was 
the  last  subject  whom  the  unhappy  mon- 
arch, still  enjoying  the  semblance  of  free- 
dom, honoured  with  a  visit,  Thursday, 
November  19,  1647.  Oglander's  loyalty 
cost  him  dear.  He  was  torn  from  his 
beloved  island  by  the  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment, kept  a  prisoner  in  London  for  many 
years,  and  was  eventually  obliged  to  pay  a 
lanije  sum  of  money  to  obtain  his  discharge. 
In  the  *  Memoirs'  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  worthy  knight  never  wearies 
of  descanting  on  the  happy  condition  of 
the  island  in  his  youth,  before  *  peace  and 
law  had  beggared  them  all ;'  when  the 
hateful  race  of  attorneys  *  that  of  late  hath 
made  this  their  habitation  and  so  by  sutes 
undone  the  country,'  was  unknown ;   when 

*  money  was  as  plenty  in  yeomen's  purses 
as  it  is  now  in  the  best  of  gentry,'  who, 

*  full  of  money,  and  out  of  debt,'  dreamed 
away  a  calm  and  incurious  existence, 

•  The  world  forp^etting,  by  the  world  forgot ;' 

seldom  or  never  going  out  of  the  island, 

*  making  their  wills  when  they  went  to 
London,  thinking  it  like  an  East  India 
voyage,  supposing  no  trouble  like  to  tra- 
vaile,'  content  to  entrust  their  letters,  when 
they  had  any,  to  a  coneyman  who  came 
from  London  to  buy  rabbits.*  He  draws 
a  pleasing  picture  of  the  accomplished 
Lord  Southampton,  so  reasonably  identified 
with  *  the  onlie  begetter'  of  Shakspere's 
Sonnets  when  Governor,  gathering  the 
island  gentry  about  him  at  his  Manor 
House  of  Standen,  and  spreading  around 
him  the  refining  influence  of  his  high 
character.  Then,  he  wails,  *this  island, 
full  of  knights  and  gentry  beyond  compare, 
was  the  Paradise  of  England,  and  now' 
(a.d.  1647,  the  period  of  Charles'  incar- 
ceration) *  it  is  just   like  the  other   parts 


*  Hares  were  not  introduced  into  the  island 
till  the  sixtf^nth  century,  when  Sir  Edward 
Horsey,  the  jfovernor,  promised  the  gift  of  a 
lamb  in  exchange  for  every  live  hare.  Foxes 
are  a  far  more  recent  introduction,  dating  from 
the  present  century,  when  the  animal,  pre- 
viously unknown,  was  brought  in  by  '  a  person 
more  fanciful  than  kind  to  liis  country,'  as 
Bishop  Wilson  says  of  the  introducer  of  mag- 
pies into  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  sake  of  hunt- 
ing. It  was  a  strange  old  boast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  that  *  there  was  neither  fox,  lawyer,  nor 
friar  iu  it.' 


of  the  kingdom;  a  melancholy,  deserted, 
sad  place — no  company,  no  resort,  no 
neighbourly  doings  one  of  another.  You 
may  truly  say  tempora  muiantur,^ 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when 
the  Isle  of  Wight  assumes  its  chief  interest 
in  the  popular  mind  in  connection  \ntii 
the  flight  and  imprisonment  of  Charles  L 
But  the  story  is  too  familiar  to  justify 
repetition,  and  if  told  in  any  detail  it  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  prescribed  liraita. 
The  events  of  the  next  twelve  months  are 
a  familiar  portion  of  English  history.  The 
unfortunate  monarch's  gradually  restricted 
liberty  ;  the  gi-owing  disrespect  and  in- 
attention to  his  personal  comfort ;  the 
hateful  bigotry  which  refused  him  the 
ministrations  of  his  own  chaplains  and 
forced  on  him  the  services  of  bitter  po- 
lemics; the  abortive  schemes  of  deliverance, 
and  attempts  at  escape ;  his  daily  life  in 
what  Andrew  Marvel  styles  *  Carisbrooke's 
narrow'  case  ;'  the  literary  pursuits  with 
which  he  occupied  the  weary  hours  of 
confinement;  the  mimic  court  held  bvthe 
*  grey  discrowned  monarch '  at  the  Gram- 
mar-school house  at  Newport,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  proposed  treaty  ;  his  rude 
seizure  by  Major  Ralph  in  the  name  of 
the  army ;  his  hurried  night-journey  across 
the  island  to  Worsley's  Tower,  and  thewe 
to  the  gloomy  fortress  of  Hurst,  December 
1st,  1648, — all  have  been  often  narrated, 
but  never  with  such  fulness  of  detail  as 
by  the  late  Mr.  Greorge  Ilillier  in  his  in- 
teresting little  work,  *  Charles  the  First  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  narrate  the 
captivity  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
her  brother,  the  promising  young  Prince 
Henry,  who,  with  brutal  disregard  to  their 
feelings,  were  removed  by  orSer  of  Parlia- 
ment to  a  place  full  to  them  of  melancholy 
memories.  Within  a  month,  Elizabeth, 
constitutionally  a  sickly  child,  deformed  in 
person,  and  crushed  by  a  premature  load  of 
agony  too  great  for  her  susceptible  nature, 
had  rejoined  her  beloved  father.  Her  body 
lay  in  state  for  sixteen  days,  and  was  ho- 
nourably interred  in  Newport  Church,  in  a 
manner  befitting  her  royal  parentage,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  attending  in  their 
robes  and  insignia  of  oflBce.  An  exquisite- 
ly beautiful  recumbent  statue  of"  the  Prin- 
cess, by  Baron  Marochetti,  was  erected 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  1 856  'as  a  token 
of  respect  for  her  virtues  and  of  sympathy 
for  her  misfortunes.^  Her  little  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  remained  two 
years  longer  in  the  castle — which  must 
have  been  a  dreary  abode  to  him,  deprived 
of  the  company  of  his  *  sweet  sister  Pa- 
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tieoce ' — ^until  he  received  Cromwell's  per- 
mission to  leave  England,  March  1653. 

With  these  events  the  history  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  virtually  closes.  Charles  XL 
paid  it  more  than  one  visit  (once  against 
liis  will,  being  forced  to  land  at  Puckaster 
by  a  violent  gale) ;  and  honoured  Yarmouth 
with  his  presence,  as  the  guest,  at  his  newly- 
erected  red  brick  mansion  (now  the  Bugle 
Inn),  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  an  Irish  soldier 
of  fortune,  who,  after  some  years  of  service 
under  foreign  Powers,  exchanged  the  land 
for  the  sea,  and  became  a  naval  commander 
of  more  celebrity  than  honourable  fame ; 
and  who,  for  his  questionable  achievements, 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  piracy,  had 
been  rewarded  by  his  not  over-scrupulous 
royal  master  with  the  governorship  of  the 
island.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  great  fears  of  a  landing  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  were  entertained,  and  hasty  orders 
were  issued  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  and 
secure  the  defences  of  the  island.  But 
the  island  annals  present  nothing  of  any 
public  interest  until  our  own  limes,  when 
we  have  seen  it  selected  by  our  Queen  for 
her  marine  residence  ;  ♦  and  have  watched 
the  creation  at  Osborne  of  a  true  English 
home  of  culture  and  refinement,  the  centre 
of  the  purest  domestic  affections.  In  other 
g:enerations  it  w411  be  regarded  as,  perhaps 
the  chief  glory  of  this  island,  that  it  was 
the  loved  home  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
of  the  purest  and  most  devoted  to  duty 
of  all  British  sovereigns — unsurpassed  as 
Wife,  Mother,  and  Queen. 

The  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  opens  a  curious  page  in  our  repre- 
sentative annals.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  Bill  it  contributed  no  fewer  than 
^  members  to  the  House  of  Commons — 
half  the  number  returned  by  the  whole  of 
Yorkshire,  as  many  as  Middlesex  including 
Wdon — two  for  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Xewport,  Newtown,  and  Yarmouth. 
The  whole  number  of  nominal  electors  fell 
short  of  a  hundred,  the  seats  being  really  at 

*Tlie  old  name  of  Osborne,  according  to 
Worsley,  was  Austerborne.  It  anciently  be- 
lonjred  to  the  old  island  family  of  Bowerman, 
whence  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  family 
of  Arney,  and  by  purcbase  in  1549  to  the  Lovi- 
boods,  and  from  them  to  the  Manns.  Sir 
J-  Oj^lander  writes,  '  Osborne  was  built  by 
•  Tlioraas  Lyvibone,  and  sold  by  his  sonne  to 
Captain  Mann,  and  hath  been  tlie  ruin  of  the 
faniily.  Some  buyldes  and  some  destroyeth/ 
The  heiress  of  the  Manns  married  a  Blachford, 
of  Fordinjfbridge.  The  mansion  at  first  oc- 
cupied by  her  Majesty,  but  since  entirely  pulled 
down,  was  erected  by  R.  Pope  Blachford,  Esq., 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  "  The 
jstate  was  purchased  by  the  Queen  of  Lady 
Isabella  Blachford. 


the  disposal  of  one  or  two  of  the  leading  fa- 
milies of  the  island.  When  in  1295  Edward 
I.  convened  the  Parliament  which  is  consi- 
dered by  Hume  *  *  the  real  and  true  epoch 
of  the  House  of  Commons,'  Yarmouth  and 
Newport  each  sent  a  burgess.t  But  the 
right  slept  for  three  centuries,  none  being 
returned  till  1586.  At  this  time  Elizabeth, 
who  felt  all  a  Tudor's  hatred  of  Parliament- 
ary '  interference,  had  adopted  the  policy 
of  her  brother  and  sister,  and  made  a  large 
increase  to  the  numbers  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  insignificance  of  Yarmouth 
and  Newtown  afford  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Hallam's  statement  J  that  *  a  very  large 
proportion'  of  these  new  accessions  were 
*  petty  boroughs  evidently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  or  peerage.'  Anything 
like  an  independent  exercise  of  the  franchise 
was  unknown  from  the  very  first  The 
right  of  appointing  one  of  their  members 
was  at  once  made  over,  by  the  burgesses 
of  Newport  to  the  energetic  *  Captain  of 
the  Isle,'  Sir  George  Carey,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  their 
privileges.  At  Yarmouth  both  the  repre- 
sentatives were  named  by  him.  A  letter 
of  his  to  the  Corporation,  September  10th, 
1601,  is  printed  by  Albin,§  desiring  that 
they  should  *  assemble  themselves  together, 
and  with  their  united  consent  send  up  unto 
him  (as  they  heretofore  had  done,  their 
Writt  with  a  Blank,  wherein  he  might 
inscribe  the  names  of  such  persons  as  ho 
shall  think  the  fittest  to  discharge  that 
Deutie  on  their  Behoofe.' 

Carey's  successor  in  the  governorship, 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Lord  Southampton, 
took  good  care  to  maintain  the  prerogatives 
of  his  oflBce.  We  have  some  interesting  au- 
tograph letters  lying  before  us  which  throw 
a  curious  light  on  the  history  of  elections 
at  this  period.  One  directed  to  the  bur- 
gesses of  Yarmouth,  expresses  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  his  Lordship  at  their 
having  ventured  to  promise  a  vacant  seat 
without  consulting  his  wishes,  and  *  by 
waie  of  prevention  and  cunning  prouided 
rather  to  make  excuse  than  to  satisfy  his 
reasonable  requeste.'  *  Your  forehand  pro- 
mise,' writes  the  indignant  earl,  *  I  shall 
find  meanes  to  preuent,  and  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  note  your  little  lone  and  respecte 
to  me,  your  countryman  and  frend.'  Such 
a  menace  was  not  without  its  effect.  At 
the  next  election  Lord  Southampton's  son. 


♦'Hist,  of  England/  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  c.  xiii. 

t '  Rolls  of  Parliament.' 

i  Haliam,  '  Constit.  Hist./  i.  264-5. 

§  Albin,  '  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  p.  354. 
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Thomas  Wriothesley,*  made  application 
to  his  *very  louing  frendes'  for  one  of 
the  seats,  slating  that,  though  his  Lordship 
declined  to  dispose  of  more  than  one  of 
the  burgess-ships,  yet  he  would  *  take  it 
as  a  great  respect  done  unto  him '  if  the 
town  would  'willingly  doe  him  the  favour' 
to  name  his  son  ifor  the  second.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  Governor's  son  was 
returned,  and  sat  for  the  borough  until 
his  father's  death  removed  him  to  the 
Upper  House. 

The  plea  that  has  been  not  unjustly  urg- 
ed for  these  *  pocket  boroughs '  that,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  theory  of  popular  rep- 
resentation, they  proved  sometimes  practi- 
cally beneficial  in  opening  the  door  to  risings 
young  statesmen  who  might  otherwise  have 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  exemplified  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  was  thus  that  Canning 
was  first  brought  into  Parliament  by  Pitt  in 
IT 93,  as  member  for  Newtown.  And  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  then  *  General  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,'  entered  the  English  House 
of  Commons  in  1S08  as  the  representative 
of  Newport,  his  colleague  being  *  Henry, 
Lord  Palmerston.'  Other  names  of  note 
illustrate  the  election  rolls  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  boroughs.  The  noble  and  pure- 
hearted  Falkland  sat  for  Newport,  and  Phi- 
lip, Lord  Lisle,  the  gallant  brother  of  Alger- 
non Sidney,  for  Yarmouth,  in  the  Long 
Parliament  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
when  plain  John  Churchill,  and  the  quon- 
dam tailor's  boy  of  Niton — brave  old  Sir 
Thomas  Hopson,  the  hero  of  Vigo  Bay — 
appear  among  the  representatives  of  New- 
town. 

T!ie  ceremony  of  election  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  boroughs  was  a  very  simple  and 
agreeable  one.  Of  course  a  dinner  consti- 
tuted its  main  feature.  At  such  periods 
the  dilapidated  Court-house  at  Newtown — 
the  proceedings  at  Yarmouth  were  substan- 
tially the  same — was  the  scene  of  unwonted 
festivity.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  burgesses 
assembled  for  an  oyster  luncheon,  for  which 
the  lessee  of  the  river  was  bound  to  find  the 
materials.  Before  this  repast  was  well  di- 
gested, at  about  8  p.m.  the  company  sat 
down  to  a  plentiful  cold  dinner,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  chairman  drew  from  his  pock- 
et a  card  bearing  the  names  of  the  two  new 
members.  These  he  read  aloud,  and  at 
once  proposed  their  health  as  their  new  rep- 


*  WriotlieRJey's  sisfnature  to  this  letter, 
'  Thomas  Risley,'  deserves  notice  as  a  curious 
example  of  phonetic  spelling;,  and  a  proof  of 
the  lax  unsettled  orthography  of  surnames  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 


resentatives ;    a  toast    which    was  usually 
drunk  *  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.' 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  island  by 
Wilfrid.  The  Norman  Conquest  found  the 
Inland  divided  into  parishes,  and  cbarches 
built;  and  the  new  settlers,  friends  of  civi- 
lazation  and  the  Church,  erected  others. 

The  ancient  island  parishes,  though  now 
mostly  subdivided,  seem  for  the  most  part 
to  have  been  laid  out,  like  the  rapes  of  Sus- 
sex, by  drawing  a  straight  line,  or  stretch- 
ing a  rope,  from  sea  to  sea.  They  formed 
long  narrow  strips,  with  the  church  and  vil- 
lage in  the  centre.  The  parish  of  New- 
church,  divided  across  its  middle  by  the 
steep  chalk  backbone  of  the  island,  includ- 
ing the  populous  towns  of  Ryde  at  one  ex- 
tremity and  Ventnor  at  the  other,  survived 
in  unbroken  unity  to  our  own  day,  and  has 
only  recently  assumed  a  more  manageable 
form. 

Nonconformity  found  here  a  congenial 
home.  Foreign  Protestants  made  it  their 
resort,  and  seafaring  men  of  all  nations  pass- 
ed thercf  which,  says  Neale,*  *  occasioned 
the  ceremonies  not  to  be  so  strictly  obsenred 
as  in  other  places,  their  trade  and  commeree 
requiring  a  latitude.'  This  looseness  of  ob- 
servance was  very  offensive  to  the  strict  dis- 
ciplinarianism  of  Archbishop  Parker:  *a 
Parker  indeed,'  in  Fuller's  words,  *  careful 
to  keep  the  fence  and  shut  the  gates  of  dis- 
cipline against  all  such  night  stealers  « 
would  invade  the  same ; '  and  one  of  the  last 
public  acts  in  which  he  was  employed 
(1675)  was  a  visitation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  he  carried  out  with  such  extreme  se- 
verity, ejecting  the  ministers  who  refused 
confoirmity  and  closing  their  churches,  that 
the  inhabitants  made  complaint  t-o  his  bit- 
ter enemy  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had 
established  himself  the  champion  of  the 
Puritans.  His  representations  had  so  much 
influence  over  Elizabeth's  vain  and  capri- 
cious mind — irritated  by  a  sense  of  4be  dis- 
approbation of  her  infatuated  conduct  to- 
wards her  favourite,  which  the  Archbishop 
had  been  unable  entirely  to  conceal — ^that 
she  issued,  immediate  order  for  the  reversal 
of  Parker's  injunctions,  and  when  he  next 
appeared  at  Court  by  royal  command,  be- 
haved to  him  with  such  outrageous  rude- 
ness, that  the  aged  prelate  left  the  Court 
stung  to  the  quick,  with  a  resolve  that  he 
would  never  visit  it  again. 

The  churches  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
though  often  eminently  picturesque,  both  ui 
position  and  outline,  are  not  remarkable  for 
architectural  beauty.     In  fact  it  was  too  re- 

*  '  Puritans/  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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mote  to  be  reached  by  more  than  the  fringe 
of  the  wave  of  architectural  progress ;  while 
a  constant  dread  of  the  hostile  descents  of 
the  French  and  their  frequent  ravages  kept 
the  inhabitants  in  too  depressed  a  condition 
to  have  either  the  means  or  the  heart  for 
the  erection  of  costly  buildings.  They  are 
asnally  long,  low  buildings,  without  cleres- 
tory, and  very  often  without  chancel-arch, 
frequently  consisting  of  two  equal  aisles  or 
bodies,  with  no  constructional  mark  to  dis- 
tingui«ih  thein,  or  to  define  the  site  of  the 
parochial  altar.  The  best  example  of  this 
arrangement  is  the  Church  of  Godshill,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  in  th^  Island.  The 
towel's  are  mostly  low  and  square ;  but  that 
of  Carisbrooke  is  a  good  work  of  the  Per- 
pendicular period,  recalling  in  its  outline  the 
plainer  Somersetshire  examples.  The  same 
model  has  been  followed  at  Godsdill,  Chale, 
and  Gatcoinbe;  but,  picturesque  as  they 
are,  even  these  cannot  be  called  good  works 
of  art  Fragments  of  Norman  work  linger 
here  and  there.  The  best  example  is  the 
tiny  church  of  Yaverland — the  loved  of 
landscape  painters,  as  it  groups  with  the 
gables  of  the  Jacobean  manor-house  beneath 
its  shadowing  elms — where  the  south  door 
and  chancel-arch  are  good  specimens  of  the 
barbaric  richness  of  the  style.  Wootton, 
North  wood,  and  Slmlfleet,  also  have  Norman 
doors,  and  the  last-named  church  the  hufi;e 
stump  of  an  ill-used  Norman  tower.  TBc 
best  architectural  works  in  the  island,  at 
Calboume,  Shalfleet,  and  Arreton,  belong 
to  the  Early  English  period.  The  later 
styles  present  nothing  which  needs  cotc- 
roent,  though  there  is  hardly  one  of  the 
island  churches  which  is  not  worth  turning 
aside  lo  seo.  Most  of  them  are  charmingly 
placed,  very  frequently,  as  at  Godshill,  Ncw- 
charch,  and  Motteston,  crowning  an  almost 
precipitous  eminence,  and  are  picturesque 
with  the  picturesqaeness  of  a  building  which 
has  jrrowu  into  its  present  form  by  gradual 
additions,  fused  by  time  into  one  narmo- 
nious  whole.  The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  Unclercllff,  has  a  wide  celebrity,  from 
its  diminutive  size.  Its  claim,  however,  to 
be  the  smallest  church  in  England  was,  even 
before  the  enlargement,  contested  by  some 
of  the  churches  of  the  Lake  District,  and 
cannot  now,  small  as  it  is,  be  sustained.* 

The  churchvard  of  Brading  furnishes  one 
oi  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  memorial 
poetry  in  the  language,  rendered  familiar 

i»y  Dr.  Calcott's  musical  setting,  commenc- 
ing- 

*  Before  its  enlarp^ement,  tbe  dimensions  of  St. 
Lawreuce  Church  were  20  feet  long  by  12  feet 
broad,  and  6  teet  high  to  the  eaves. 


*  Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear.' 


It  is  to  the  memory  of  a  Mrs.  Berry,  and 
is  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  John  Gill,  some  time 
curate  of  Newchurch.  In  the  churchyard 
of  Carisbrooke  may  still  be  read  a  yet  more 
famous  epitaph,  which  thirty  years  ago  gave 
rise  to  the  case  of  *  Breeks  v.  Woolfrey,'* 
in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  procured  the 
decision,  by  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
that  prayers  for  the  dead  are  not  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  authoritative  documents 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

From  the  churches  the  transition,  is  natu- 
ral to  the  clergy  who  served  them :  and 
here,  though  we  find  some  names  of  note, 
and  a  few  which  the  Encjlish  Churchman 
will  ever  regard  with  reverence  and  love, 
the  list  is  but  meagre.  Brighston  Rectory 
is  honourably  distinguished  as  having  given 
to  the  English  Church  three  prelates  who 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten — the  saintly 
Ken,  whose  favourite  walk  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  lovely  parsonage  garden  ;  that 
highly-gifted  prelate,  from  the  shock  of 
whose  death,  felt  almost  as  a  personal  sor- 
row in  every  part  of  the  country,  England 
is  hardly  yet  recovering,  beyond  dispute  the 
greate!*t  Bishop  the  English  Church  has 
seen  for  a  century  and  a  half — the  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Brighstou,  also,  dar- 
ing his  son's  residence  here  as  roctor,  was  a 
favourite  home  of  the  eloquent  and  philan- 
thropic Wilberforce  in  that  *  calm  old  age 
on  which  he  entered  with  the  elasticity  of 
youth  and  the  simplicity  of  childhood, 
climbing  with  delight  to  the  top  of  the 
chalk  downs,  or  walking  long  oil  the  unfre- 
quented shore. 'f  Brading,  of  which  he  was 
curate,  and  Arreton  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  Legh  Richmond's  popular  narratives 
— *The  Young  Cottager'  and  *  The  Dairy- 
man's Daughter.'  The  large-hearted  Dean 
of  Chichester,  Dr.  Ilook,  who,  as  Vicar  of 
Leeds,  first  taught  the  Church  of  England 
how  to  deal  effectively  with  the  huge  popu- 
lations massed  together  in  our  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  commenced  his  clerical 
life  as  curate  of  Whippingham,  of  which 
his  uncle,  Dean  Hook   of   Worcester,  was 


*  The  epitaph  in  question  ran  as  follows : 
'  Spes  mea  Cliristus.  Pray  for  the  soul  ot  J. 
Woolfrey.  **  It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  ihoujrht 
to  pray  for  the  dend."  2  Mac.  xii.  46.  J.  W. 
obiit  5  Jan.  183S.  ^t.  50.'  The  judgment  was 
delivered  by  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Jenner.  Tlie 
inscription  on  Bishop  Barrow's  monument  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  '  0 
vos  transeuntes  in  domiim  Domini  in  conium 
orationis,  orate  pro  conservo  vesiro  nt  iuveuiat 
miserieordiam  in  die  Domini/  is  a  familiar  exam- 
ple of  the  same  primitive  practice. 

f  *  Life '  by  his  sons. 
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rector.  In  the  old  churchyard  of  Bon- 
church,  studded  with  purple  violets,  beneath 
a  monument  realizing  his  own  '  Shadow  of 
the  Cross,'  within  sight  of  the  rock-strewn 
slope  of  Eastend,  the  scene  of  the  *01d 
Man's  Home,'  reposes  William  Adams, 
who,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  their 
body,  may  be  permitted  to  rank  arobng  the 
clergy  of  the  island,  which  will  always  be 
aftectionately  associated  with  his  name. 
Byjhis  side  lies  the  brilliant  but  unhappy 
John  Sterling,  better  known  for  his  biogra- 
phers Julius  Uare  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  than 
for  anything  he  himself  achieved,  who  died 
at  Ventnor  in  1 844,  asking  almost  with  the 
last  breath  for  the  old  Bible  he  so  often 
used  in  tbe  cottages  at  his  Hurstmonceaux 
Curacy.  To  go  back  a  few  years  we  must 
not  forget  that  Wood,  the  mathematician, 
who,  coming  up  to  college  so  poor  that  the 
story  goes  he  was  fain  to  work  his  problems 
by  the  light  of  the  stair-lamp,  achieved  the 
high  position  of  Master  of  St.  John's  and 
Dean  of  Ely,  died  Rector  of  Freshwater,  as 
was  also  the  father  of  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  the 
able  but  whimsical  and  penurious  Gresham 
Professor  of  whom  old  Aubrey  has  so  many 
amusing  tales  so  tell.  A  cousin  of  Izaak 
Walton  became  Rector  of  Wootton  in  1767. 
He  was  a  man  of  kindred  spirit  with  his 
celebrated  namesake,  and  his  memory  is 
still  cherished  as  of  one  of  considerable 
theological  attainments,  polished  manners, 
and  a  kind  humble  heart ;  manifesting  pri- 
mitive piety,  and  a  heavenly  mind  ;*  pass- 
ing his  time  among  his  books,  in  cultivating 
choice  flowers,  and  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  his  parishioners  and  near  neighbours. 
Carisbrooke  reckons  among  its  vicars  Alex- 
ander Ross,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster,  chaplain 
to  Charles  I.,  f  one  of  those  laborious  wri- 


*  His  father  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Morley, 
of  Winchester,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Rec- 
tor of  Brighston.  When  the  son  became  Rector 
of  Wootton,  the  family  came  over  to  inspect  the 
church  and  rectory.  The  roads  beinj?  quite  im- 
passable for  a  carriage,  the  waggon  employed  on 
the  ^lebe  farm  was  pat  in  requisition  for  the 
transit,  the  old  rector  sitting  in  his  arm<chair, 
the  ladies  reclining,  like  Jane  Austen's  mother 
on  her  journey  to  her  new  home,  on  beds  and 
sacks:  the  young  rector  riding  on  horseback. 
At  this  period  early  service  at  4  a.m.  during  the 
harvest  month  was  attended  by  the  farmers  and 
their  labourers.  The  Waltons,  in  common  with 
the  clergy  generally  of  their  day,  farmed  their 
own  glebe,  the  unmarried  farm-servants  living 
in  the  parsonage  with  the  household.  A  gay 
posy  was  en  regie  for  the  Sunday  costume  of  the 
parson,  which  when  service  began  was  laid  on 
the  reading  desk. 

f  It  is  a  common  calumny,  reported  again  and 
again  till  it  has  gained  currency  and  belief,  that 
the  living  of  Carisbrooke,  together  with  those 
of  Niton,  Whitwell,  Qodshill.  and  others,  was 


ters  who  compile  huge  tomes  de  omni  seibi- 
liy  unrelieved  by  a  single  scintillation  of  ge- 
nius and  only  rescued  from  oblivion  by  his 
name  forming  a  tag  to  one  of  Butler's  triple 
rhymes : — 

'  There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher, 
•Who  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over.' — HudSbTOi. 

His^  chief ^  literary  achievement  was  the 
continuation  of  Ralegh's  *  History  of  the 
World,'  Mezentius-likc  attaching  a  lifeless 
corpse  to  a  living  body.*  Calboume  was 
the  benefice  with  which,  just  before  his 
death,  Edward  VI.  rewarded  Nicholas 
Udall,  the  Eton  Master — ^the  *  plagosus  Or- 
bilius'  of  poor  Thomas  Tusserf — for  his 
share  in  the  translation  of  the  *  Paraphrases' 
of  Erasmus,  which  had  not  undeserve«lly 
gained  him  a  stall  J  at  Windsor  the  year 
before.  May  we  hope 'Udall  proved  more 
merciful  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  parishioners 
than  to  his  Eton  scholars. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  has  not  been  fertile  in 
native   celebrities.     Cole,    the    Provost  of 
Eton  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  *  Vicar  of 
Bray '  of  his  day,  changing  his  faith  with 
every  chiange   of    those   in   authority,  the 
preacher  of  the  sermon  when  Cranmer  ns 
burnt,  was  a  native  of  GodshiD.     The  tfc 
Jameses,  uncle  and  nephew,  once  well-knom 
as  scholars,  controversial  divines,  bibliophi- 
lists,  and  antiquarians,  were  bom  at  New- 
port.  The  elder,  Dr.  Thomas  James,  asasted 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  materially  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  library  at  Oxford  that  immorta- 
lizes his  name,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
keeper,  and,  in  1605,  drew  up  the  first  ca- 


extorted  from  Charles  I.  by  the  Provost  tnd 
Fellows  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  the  priee 
of  the  frlft  of  their  college  plate  in  his  necess- 
ties.  Dates  disprove  the  whole  siory.  These 
advowsons  were  given  to  the.  college  bj  the 
King  on  the  intercession  of  Henrietta  Mtrii, 
who,  as  Queen  Consort,  was  official  patroness  of 
the  college,  Nov.  8, 1636.  The  so-called  *  loan* 
of  the  plate  took  place  six  years  afterwards,  Jan. 
5,  1642. 

*  Ross  was  also  the  author  of  UavaiSeia, '  A 
View  of  all  Religions,*  *  Virgilius  Evangelizans,* 
and  a  host  more  of  long  since  forgotten  vrorkfl. 
f  '  From  Paules  I  went,  to  Eaton  sent. 

To  learne  streight  waies,  the  Lai  in  plu»ie3, 
When  fiftie  three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had. 
For  fault  but  small  or  none  at  all 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was. 
See  Udall  see  the  mercie  of  thee 
To  mee  poore  lad  I  * 
— Five  Hundred  PoinU  of  Good  HuM^andrie, 
J  *  The  "  Paraphrase"  and  Notes  of  Erasmus, 
in  my  judgment,  was  the  most  important  book 
even  of  his  day.     We  must  remember  that  it 
was  almost  legally  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
England. '—-Milman,  *  Latin  Christianitv,'  vol. 
vi.  p.  624. 
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talogue.*  nis  nephew  Robert  did  like 
service  to  Solden  in  illustrating  the  Arundel 
Marbles,  and  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  famous  MS.  library.  New- 
port at  the  same  time  furnished  Elizabeth 
with  three  of  her  most  trusted  servants — 
*  one/  as  she  used  to  say,  *  for  her  soul,  one 
for  her  body,  and  one  for  her  goods,'  all 
sons  of  tradesmen — ^Dr.  Edes,  Dean  of 
Worcester,  her  Chaplain ;  Dr.  James,  her 
Physician  in  Ordinary;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fleming,  her  Solicitor.  They  owed  their 
promotion  to  the  influence  of  Ursula,  Lady 
Walsingham,  the  widow  of  Richard  Worsiey. 
Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  whose  base  sycophancy, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  lent  him- 
self as  a  tool  of  the  Crown  in  its  illegal  ex- 
actions, raised  him  to  the  high  place  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  the  son 
of  a  mercer.  Fleming  is  chiefly,  and  that  in- 
fanioujily,  notorious  for  his  judgment  in  the 
great  case  of  Impositions,  fully  as  important 
in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Campbell  as 
'Hampden's  case  of  Ship-money,  though  not 
so  celebrated,  from .  having  been  long  ac- 
quiesced in  to  the  destruction  of  public 
bbertj,'  by  which  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
king  might  impose  whatever  duties  he 
pleased  on  imports.  James  I.,  on  hearing  of 
this  judgment,  declared  that  he  was  *  a 
judjre  to  his  heart's  content.'! 

The  most  truly  ffreat  name  in  the  annals 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  that  of  the  regenera- 
tor of  public-school  education  in  England, 
who  first  taught  schoolmasters  to  look  upon 
their  pupils  as  moral  and  spiritual  beings 
with  characters  to  be  moulded  and  souls  to 
he  trained,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
«ho  was  bom,  June  13th,   1795,  at  Slat- 
woods  in  East  Cowes,  where  his  father  was 
Collector  of   Customs.     Dean   Stanley   re- 
cords in   his  biography   that  shoots   of  .a 
g^t  willow-tree,  still  remaining  here,  were 
transplanted   liy   Arnold  to   his   successive 
Monies  at  Laleham,  Rugby,  and  Fox  How.J 

*  Camden,  speaking  of  him  in  his  lifetime, 
^8  him  '  a  learned  man  and  true  lover  of 
hooks  wholly  dedicated  to  learning ;  who  is 
now  laboriously  searching  the  libraries  of  Eng- 
land, and  proposeth  that  for  the  public  go^ 
which  will  be  for  the  great  benefit  of  England.' 

T  Fleminjr  purchased  the  monastic  properties 
o'Carisbrooke  and  Quarr  on  easy  terms.  Sir  J. 
Oglander  records  with  one  of  his  characteristic 
tf^ns:— 'Sir  H.  Fleming  bought  Quarr  for 
n^tliinjT.  So  you  may  see  that  great  abbey  of 
Vi*rr  founded  by  Baldwin  Ry  vers,  is  come  now 
«>  the  posterities  of  a  merchant  of  Newport.  O 
"^pora!    0  mores!' 

♦  'Slatwoods,*  writes  Dr.  Arnold  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.   Buckland,    'was    deeply    interesting.     I 

\^^^  of  what  Fox  How  might  be  to  my 
cuildren  forty  years  hence.  But  Fox  How  can- 
ootbe  to- them  wliat  Slat  woods  is  t>  me— the 


The  Isle  of  Wight  has  also  given  to  England 
one  of  the  chief  female  educators  of  our  day, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sewell,  whose  writings  have 
exercised  so  beneficial  an  influence  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  not  here 
only,  but  in  America  and  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  known. 

Although  the  island  cannot  claim  him  as 
a  native,  it  has  been  so  long  the  chosen 
home  of  the  Laureate,  that  it  will  ever  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of 
Tennyson.  Farringford,  *  where,'  to  quote 
his  own  words, 

. '  Far  from  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown, 

All  round  a  careless  ordered  garden, 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down ;' 

and 

*  Groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 
To  break  the  blasts  of  winter,  stand  ; 

And  further,  on  the  hoary  channel, 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand  ;' — 

nestles  among  its  noble  trees — not  pines 
only — in  a  daffodil  bestrewn  park,  beneath 
the  shelter  of  the  huge  chafk  down  that 
towers  between  it  and  Freshwater  Bay. 
The  whole  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island 
lies  here  stretched  out  to  the  eye,  with  its 
wide  sweeping  bays  and  projecting  head- 
lands, ending  in  the  grand  embattled  face  of 
St.  Catherine's  Down  crowned  by  its  little 
mediaeval  lighthouse. 

The  only  independent  monastic  founda- 
tion in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  that  erected 
at  Quarr  by  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  Earl  of 
Devon  and  Exeter,  the  second  Lord  of 
Wight  of  that  stock,  in  1132,  among  the 
oak  coppices  that  fringe  the  undulating 
shores  of  the  Splent  to  the  north-west  of 
Ryde.  The  site  of  the  new  abbey  derived 
its  name  from  the  quarries  of  freshwater 
limestone,  the  excellence  of  which  as  a 
building  stone  had  been  discovered  in  very 
early  times,  and  which,  by  the  Conqueror's 
grant,  confirmed  by  the  Red  King  (with  an 
amusing  stipulation  telling  of  the  Norman 
love  of  the  chase,  limiting  digging  for 
stones  to  spots  where  the  thicket  was  low 
enough  for  the  horns  of  a  passing  stag  to  be 
seen),  had  furnished  materials  to  Walkelin, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  erection  of 
his  cathedral,  and  subsequently  to  Stigand 
when  he  transferred  his  see  from  Selsea  to 
Chichester.  Quarr  was  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
*  the  daughter  of  Savigny,'  and  one  of  the 
earliest  of  that  name  in  England. 

The  church  of  Quarr  was  the  burial-place 
of  its  founder  and  the  various  members  of 
the  family.     Hither,  too,  when  her  strangely 


only  home  of  my  childhood.'— Arnold's   'Life 
and  Correspondence/  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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chequered  life  ended,  were  brought  the 
remains  of  the  Princess  Cecily,  the  third 
daughter  of  Edward  IV. — *  a  lady  not  so 
fortunate  as  fair,'  writes  Hall — ^from  her 
raanorhouse  of  East  Standen  on  St.  George's 
Down,  where,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
liusband,  Lord  Wells,  and  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  to  wed  her  to  the  heir  of  the  Scot- 
tish Crown,  she  Uvcd  *  not  in  great  wealth  ' 
with  her  second  husband,  Sir  John  Kyme  of 
the  Lincolnshire  family  of  that  name,  whom, 
says  Fuller,  she  mamed  *  rather  for  comfort 
than  credit'  But  neither  noble  nor  royal 
memories  availed  to  save  the  abbey  from 
destruction.  The  work  of  demolition  begun 
by  its  first  purchaser,  one  Mills,  a  tradesman 
of  Southampton,  was  carried  on  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fleming,  and  has  been  completed 
almost  In  our  own  day.  The  fragments  of 
the  buildings  now  remaining  are  too  scanty 
and  too  much  mutilated  to  afford  anv  suf- 
ficient  clue  to  the  style  or  arrangements  of 
the  fabric. 

A  few  cells  of  the  great  Norman  abbeys 
— Alien  Priories,  as  they  came  to  be  called 
when  Normans  and  Englishmen  were  no 
longer  subjects  of  the  same  ruler — were  dot- 
ted over  the  island.  Diminutive  little 
establishments  these,  supporting  a  prior  and 
one  or  two  monks,  who  tilled  the  lands  and 
transmitted  the  profits  of  their  fanning  to 
their  Lord  Abbot  beyond  seas.  Carisbrooke 
was  the  chief  of  these  miniature  foundations, 
assigned  by  Fitz  Osbern  to  his  Abbey  of 
Lire.  Appuhlurconibe,  founded  by  Isabella 
de  Fortibus  as  a  cell  of  Montebourg,  passed 
by  marriage  with  Anne  Leigh  the  heiress  of 
the  lessee,  herself  once  attached  to  the  Court 
as  lady-in-waiting,*  to  Henry  VIH.'s  boyish 
friend,  page  to  his  brother  Prince  Arthur, 
James  Worsley.  Sir  James's  son  Richard 
erected  a  large  gabled  house  on  the  site  of 
the  priory,  at  which,  in  1538,  he  received 
his  father's  friend,  Henry  VHL,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Cromwell.  This  house  was  replaced 
by  the  present  stately  Corinthian  mansion, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  park  laid  out  by 
*  Capability  Brown,'  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  which,  after  becoming  the 
shrine  of  the  collection  of  pictures,  statues, 
and  antiquities  foniiing  the  celebrated 
'  Museum  Worsleianum '  gathered  by  Sir 
Richard  during  hrs  voyages  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Levant,  has  passed  into  other 
hands  and  only  escaped  demolition  by  being 
conveited  into  a  coUeo-e. 

*  Lady  Anne  Worsley  was  one  of  the  last 
pilglims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  l&f^o  at  Compostel- 
la,  once  po  fashionable  a  resort  for  English 
ladies.  She  carried  with  her  a  lar^  train  of 
female  companions,  old  and  younjf,  some  of  whom 
Sir  J.  Oglander  had  seen  and  conversed  with. 


I      Carisbrooke  Castle  was  from  the  earliest 
times  the  stronghold  of  Wight,     Very  few 
of  the  military  ruins  of  England  surpass  it 
in    picturesque    beauty    and    architectural 
interest     Its  situation  is  striking,  crownlo^ 
a  round-headed  outlier  of  chalk,  looking  cm 
over  the  broad,  well-watered  valley  of  Buc- 
combe  (Beaucombe).     The  shattered  walk 
of  the  keep,  perfect  in  their  circumfereuce, 
rise  to  a  still  greater  elevation,  bein^  con- 
stracted    on    one   of    those    huije    conical 
mounds,  dating  from  primaeval  times,  which 
formed    the   *  arx '    or   *  acropolis '  of  oar 
ancient  fortresses ;  the  burk  of  the  earliest 
settlers.     The  finest  feature  of  the  exterior  is 
the  noble  entrance  gateway,  erected  by  Ed- 
ward IV.'s  brother-in-law,  Anthony  AVood- 
ville,  Lord  Scales,  and  bearing  his  arms  on 
its  face.     The    Govern or"*s    Lodgings— the 
residence   of   Charles   L    during  the  early 
months  of  his  captivity,  and  the  scene  of 
his*  first  abortive  attempt  at  escape,  and  in 
which  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
died — preserve,   amid   later   additions  aad 
tasteless  alterations,  the  shell  of  the  Hall  o{ 
Baldwin  de  Redvers,  and  the  little  chapel  of 
Isabella   do   Fortibus,   converted    by  Lord 
Cutts  into  a  grand  staircase.     The  Elizabe- 
than apartments  to  the  left  of  the  entraace, 
to  which  Charles  was  removed  for  grester 
security,   have  fallen   into   complete   im 
The   window   usually   shown    as    that  by 
which  the  King  attempted  to  escape,  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  invention  of  local  guides. 
But  it  is  much  more  picturesque  than  tbe 
true  one,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  visitors 
and   showmen   just   as   well.     Baldwin  dc 
Redvers'  famous  well,  with  its  donkey  work- 
ing, turnspit-like,  in  a  large  wooden  wheel, 
is  too  characteristic  a  feature  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  and  too  universally  famous,  to  be  alto- 
gether passed  over.*     The  tilt-yard  where 
Charles,  and  afterwards  his  children,  whiled 
away  their  weary  hours  at   bowls,  and  the 
stone-faced   outworks,   constructed   on  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armad^i 
by    Giambelli,f    *  a    subtle   Mantuan,'  the 
author  of  the  successful  plan  for  destroying 
Parma's  bridge  at  Antwerp  with  firesbips, 
are  rich  in  historical  memories. 

Few  objects  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
as  one  wanders  through  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
than  the  noble  old  grey  stone  gabled  manor- 


*  Our  readers  will  remember  how  the  brothers 
Smith,  when  describing  Yameu's  fall,  borrow  a 
simile  from  this  celebrated  well  : — 
'  And  his  head,  as  he  tumbled,  went  nickety- 
nock, 
Like  a  pebble  in  Carisbrooke  well. ' 

—Rfjectcd  Address^ 
t  Motley's  'History  of  the   United   Nether- 
lands,' vol.  i.  p.  190 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  486. 
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houses,  now  almost  without  exception  de- 
ptided  to  the  rank  of  farm-houses.  One  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  these,  both  in  out- 
line and  position,  is  that  of  Motteston. 
This  was  the  abode  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Cheke,  from  which  sprang  Sir  John  Cheke, 
immortalized  by  Milton  as  the  tutor  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,*  and  the  reviver  of  Greek  learning 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Sir  John's 
sister,  Mary  Cheke,  became  the  wife  of  his 
pupil,  Cecil  Lord  Burghley. 

A  little  beyond  Motteston,  to  the  west,  is 
the  manor-house  of  Brook,  preserving  some 
traces  of  its  antiquity  amidst  the  splendid 
additions  made  to  it  by  its  present  owner, 
who  here  received  the  liberator  of  Italy — 
Garibaldi — on  his  visit  to  England  in  1864. 
In  1499  its  then  owner.  Dame  Joanna  Bow- 
erraan,  entertained  Henry  VII.,  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  entertainment  that  he 
presented  his  hostess  with  his  drinking  horn, 
and  made  her  a  grant  of  a  fat  buck  from  his 
forest  of  Parkhurst  yearly. 

Old  beliefs  and  superstitions,  though  fast 
passing  away,    still   linger  on    among  the 
country  folks.     Older  people  have  well-ac- 
credited stories  of  fairies  to  tell,  though  the 
jealous  little  people  arc  no  longer  to  be  seen 
Id  their  former  haunts,  having  fled  before 
the  intrusion    of  strangers.      The   Isle   of 
Wight  fairies,  unlike  their  kinsfolk  in  the 
New  Forest,  were  all  beneficent.     Instead 
of  misleading  travellers,  drawing  them  into 
hogs  and  quagmires  and  making  themselves 
meny  over  their  mishaps,  the  *  little  ladies ' 
were  wont  to  show  benighted  wanderers  on 
the  Downs  the  right  way  home,  open  gates 
for  them,  and  perform  other  kindly  services. 
T^ey  were  often  seen  in  their  bright-coloured 
giisterinflr  attire,  dancing  on  the  smooth  turf 
<>f  the  hill-side,   or  among  the  ruins    of 
QwiffjOne  of  their  most  favourite  haunts,  to 
^Qsic  of  the  most  entrancing  sweetness. 
Tliey  were   not  an   idle   people,  but  with 
their  own  hands  hollowed  oiit  their  subter- 
^c>n  halls — one  such  used  to  be  pointed 
oat  in  a  high   bank    overshadowed   with 
JDcient  thorns,   on    the   side   of    Arreton 
Down— by  the  aid  of  tiny  spades  and  sho- 
^clu.    If  any  of  these  miniature  tooLs  were 
broken  they  were  left  outside  to  be  mended 
by  the  farm-servant,  who  never  failed  to  find 
on  the  spot  next  morning  a  heap  of  delicious 
httle  cakes  .made  by  fairy-hands,  as  pay- 

*  '  Thou  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 

Who  Uujrlitest  Cambridjre  and  King  Ed- 

p         wnrd  Greek.'  ^MUton,  Sonnet  xi. 

wlward  VI.,  according  to  Fuller,  used  to  say 
?Lr**,*«^w.  'Randolph,  tbe  German,  spoke 
ft^ly;  Sip  joi^n  Cheke  talked  merrily ;  Dr. 

wf  f*^^^^y  J  ^^^  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  weigh 
T^i-  cxxxvn.  L — 2 
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ment  for  his  semce.  Sometimes  when  they 
had  any  larger  work  of  excavation  on  hand 
they  would  borrow  the  farmers'  tools,  never 
omitting  to  pay  the  hire  of  tliem  in  elfin 
confectionery.  The  New  Forest  fairy,  Law- 
rence, who  is  still  believed  to  hold  lazy 
folks  by  his  benumbing  spell,  does  not  seem 
to  have  crossed  the  water.  Instead  of  the 
Hampshire  proverb  *  Lawrence  has  got  him,' 
the  local  saying  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with 
regard  to  any  one  suffering  from  a  fit  of 
idleness  is,  *  He  has  got  the  Isle  of  Wight 
fever.'  Laziness  is  thus  regarded  as  the 
physical  result  of  the  enervating  climate, 
and  the  natural  takes  the  place  of  the  super- 
natural. 

Of  course  every  ancient  manor-house  had 
its  ghost.  The  most  terrible  was  that  of 
the  suicide,  Sir  Tristram  Dillington,  at 
Knighton.  His  shadowy  form  has  been- 
seen  by  persons  yet  alive  wandering  over  the 
deserted  terraced  gardens  of  his  demolished 
mansion,  holding  his  head  in  his  hand.  The 
spirit  of  a  new-bom  child,  its  long  white 
clothes  swaying  in  the  night-wind,  has  scared 
many  a  belated  pedestrian  at  the  stile  lead- 
ing into  Marvell  Copse.  Another  ghost  was 
in  the  habit  of  presenting  itself  at  house- 
doors  as  a  mendicant  soliciting  alms,  re- 
vealing himself  in  paralysing  power  to  those 
who  sent  him  away  unrelieved.  Many  a 
sturdy  tramp  has  secured  immediate  and 
liberal  attention  to  his  demands  by  the  fear 
that  if  refused  he  would  assume  a  gho4tly 
form  of  terror,  and  so  stiffen  the  joints  of 
the  hardiiearted  one  that  they  could  never 
be  bent  again.  Portraits  often  stepped  out 
of  their  frames  and  walked  about  the  house 
at  dead  of  night  At  Wootton  Parsonage 
the  ghost  of  Dr.  Thomas  Lisle,  a  former 
rector,  descended  from  the  grand  old  family 
of  the  De  Insulas,  rustled  down  the  staircase 
in  his  sweeping  silk  gown  and  cassock  at 
twelve  o'clock.  The  uneasy  spirit  of  the 
*  wicked  Queen  Eleanor,'  whom  tradition 
connects  with  the  island,  used  to  be  seen 
wandering  with  wringing  bands  through  the 
oak  wood  that  bore  her  name — *  Queen 
Eleanor's  Grove' — ^near  Quarr.  Tales  of 
hidden  treasure  also  still  cling  to  the  abbey 
ruins.  It  is  barely  fifty  years  since  search 
was  made  for  *  a  gold  coffin  '  believed  to  be 
buried  there.  Gold,  indeed,  did  reward  the 
searchers ;  but  it  was  only  the  golden  tres- 
ses of  some  long-departed  fair  one,  whose 
nameless  stone  coffin  was  violated,  and  her 
remains  dispersed. 

The  name  of  the  village  of  Godshill  pre- 
serves the  still  current  tradition  that  the 
parish  church,  one  of  the  first  founded  in 
the  island,  was  to  have  been  built  in  the 
valley,  but  that  unseen  hands — believed  to 
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be  those  6f  angels — every  night  undid  the 
work  of  the  previous  day,  and  carried  the 
stones  to  the  summit  of  the  green  knoll, 
where,  conspicuous  for  miles  around,  the 
sacred  edifice  now  stands. 

Old  cu?.toms  and  ceremonies  still  linger. 
At  Shrovetide  parties  of  boys  and  girls  go 
about  *  a-shroving,'  that  is,  begging  for  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  or  some  small  dole 
in  money  at  the  various  houses  they  visit, 
chanting  the  rude  refrain : — 

*  I  be  come  a-shrovinjr,  a-shroving', 
A  bit  of  bread  or  a  bit  of  cheei$e.  or  a  bit  of 

jrood  fat  biicon  ; 
A  pancake  or  a  truffle  cheese,  or  a  bit  of  j'our 

own  baking ; 
rd  rather  have  than  not  at  all,  a  bit  of  your 

own  baking/  &c. 

If  the  house-door  remains  shut  to  their  re- 
quest, they  leave  it  with  a  volley  of  stones 
and  clods. 

At  Yarmouth,  on  New  Year's  Day,  the 
children  used  to  parade  the  town  singing  a 
snatch  of  old  world  verse,  so  pretty  as  to  be 
worth  preserving: — 

*  VViissail,  wassail  to  your  town. 
The  cup  is  wiiiie,  and  tlie  ale  is  brown  ; 
The  cup  is  made  of  the  aslieu  tree, 
And  so  is  the  ale  of  p^ood  barley. 
Little  maid,  little  maid,  turn  the  pin, 
Open  tlie  door  and  let  me  in  ; 
God  be  here,  and  (lod  be  there, 
We  wish  you  all  a  happy  new  year.' 

Old  women  go  about  a-gooding  on  St 
Thomas's  Day,  and  at  Christmas  *the 
Mum!ners '  present  themselves  at  the  door, 
decked  out  with  tawdry  finery  and  tinsel 
The  rude  drama  they  act  is,  in  the  main, 
the  aame  found  in  most  parts  of  England, 
grossly  interpolated  with  modern  allusions, 
representing  a  fight  between  St.  George  and 
the  Moslem. 

Some  of  the  old  customs  at  funerals  were 
long  preserved  here,  and  perhaps  have  not 
yet  died  out  Sprigs  of  rosemary,  as  at  the 
funeral  in  Hogarth's  *  Harlot's  Progress,' 
were  handed  round  to  the  mourners  before 
the  corpse  left  the  dwelling.  Each  carried 
one,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
dropped  them  on  the  coffin  in  the  grave. 
Cakes  flavoured  with  spice  and  rosemary 
were  handed  round  with  the  sprigs,  and 
the  day  succeeding  the  funeral  half  a-dozen 
wrapped  in  white  linen  were  left  at  the 
clergyman's  house.  Weddings  were  fre- 
quently celebrated  on  Sunday  mornings  be- 
fore service.  When  the  ceremony  was  over, 
the  happy  pair  separated,  and  the  division 
of  the  sexes  in  church  being  still  maintained, 
the  bride  quietly  stept  across  to  her  usual 
seat  on  the  women's  side,  the  bridegroom 
taking  his  own  among  the  men.  Wo  ques- 
tion whether  after  so  engrossing  a  ceremony 


the  newly-married  pair  could  have  given 
much  account  of  the  sermon. 

In  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  wheel-carriages  formerly  scarcely 
existed  in  the  island.  Everybody  who  tra- 
velled at  all  travelled  on  horseback;  'Ma- 
dam,' the  rector's  wife,  sitting  behind  the 
well-bewigged  divine  on  the  pillion,  with  as 
much  composure  as  *  Gammer'  from  the 
farm  with  her  basket  of  butter  and  eggs.  A 
single  one-horse  chaise  at  Newport  was,  a 
century  since,  the  only  vehicle  for  hire  in 
the  whole  island.  The  driver  walked  at  bis 
horse's  head,  leading  his  animal  by  a  leather- 
strap.  When  any  of  the  Newport  trader 
men's  wives  had  occasion  to  make  use  of 
this  vehicle,  it  was  always — so  true  to  nature 
is  Cowper's  Mrs.  Gilpin — to  avoid  observa- 
tion and  ill-natured  comment,  driven  a  little 
way  out  of  the  town  for  the  parties  to  get  in. 
When,  in  1758,*  an  enterprising  landlord 
of  the  '  Bugle'  set  up  a  post-chaise,  the  wise 
men  of  the  town  shook  their  heads  at  so 
great  an  extravagance,  portending  his  speeJ? 
ruin. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  provinpialisras  of 
the  island.     A  number  of  fine  old  words,  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  Shakespeare  and  other  earlier 
poets,  survive  in  the  common  speech  of  tie 
people,   though,   alas !    not  so  frequent  is 
they  once  were.     Tlie  boys  still    *  raiche' 
(play  truant),  ind  set  up  *  gally-crow»' \n 
the   field  to  *  gaily'  (scare  away)  the  birds, 
and  talk  of  the  jay  and  magpie  as  *  prankit* 
(variegated).     The  labourer  takes  bis* dew- 
bit'  (the  first  light  breakfast),  puts  on  his 

*  stroggs '  (leggings) ,  and  repairs  to  the  *  bar- 
ton '  istrawyard),  to  look  after  the  *  mud 
calves  (weaned  calves),  and  after  he  \a& 
'  tighted  the  heft  of  his  zull '  (fastened  the 
handle  of  his  plough),  climbs  the*shute' 
(steep  ascent,  chute  Fr.)  at  the  top  of  the 
*butt'  (a  small  enclosed  meadow),  and  hav- 
ing *  lopped '  (scrambled)  over  the  fence,  l>e- 
gins  to  grub  up  the  *  mores '  (roots)  in  the 

*  shamble'  (rough  neglected  ground),  l>e- 
tween  the  *  lynch '  (a  long  narrow  coppice) 
and  the  *  slink'  (a  slip  of  a  field).  When 
he  begins  to  feel  *  lere '  (empty),  he  sits  un- 
der the  *  lewth '  (shelter)  of  the  *  rew '  (strip 
of  wood)  and  eats  his  *  nammet '  (noon-meat), 
while  the  *wosbirds'  (wasps)  are  buzzing 
about  him;  and  his  lank  *8caithy'  (filching) 
whelp  watches  anxiously  for  his.  share  of  the 
meal.     One  who  is  hard  of  hearing  is  as 

*  dunch  as  a  plock '  (deaf  as  a  block) ;  cows 


»  *  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  first  private 
carriapre  was  set  up  in  Mancheeter  by  some  spe- 
cially luxurious  individual,  none  having  been 
previously  kept  by  any  person  ia  business  there. 
—Smile's  *  Engineers/  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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when  dry  are  *azew';  a  bundle  Bwingitig 
liijhtlj  at  the  end  of  a  stick  is  said  to 
*  bonie  * ;  a  small  farm  is  a  *  bargain  ' ;  the 
churchyard  is  almost  invariably  tne  *  litten  ' 
in  the  country  districts ;  *  a  ddver '  is  a  sandy 
fiat  by  the  sea-side ;  meat  is  said  to  *  plim ' 
when  it  swells  in  cooking ;  a  pitcher  is  a 
'  pill  * ;  the  wick  of  a  candle  is  *  a  windlet ' ; 
an  apple  *  turnover '  is  a  *  stuckling ' ;  sufferers 
under  a  shivering  fit  of  the  ague,  *jow- 
er';  a  weakly  child  is  spoken  of  as  *  tew '  or 
*tewly.' 

Some  words  suffer  metathesis  in  the  ordi- 
nary Isle  of  Wigbt  speech.  A  man  speaks 
of  being  *  wotshed  *  instead  of  wetshod ; 
jrreat  becomes  *  girt ' ;  pretty,  *  pirty ' ;  and 
the  dusk  of  evening  is  hardly  recognizable 
under  the  form  *duks.'    • 

Of  the  chief  centres  of  population,  New- 
port is  the  only  one  which,  in  spite  of  its 
name,  can  boast  of  any  antiquity.     Compar- 
ed, indeed,  with  the  hoar  antiquity  of  Caris- 
Irooke  and  Brading,  the  *  Novus  burgus '  of 
Richard  de  Red  vers  is  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
But  it  can  claim  seven  centuries  of  existence, 
ind  may  therefore  look  down  with  justifia- 
''!c  pride  on  the  modem  creations  of  fashion 
and  pleasure  that  are  rivalling  or  surpassing 
it  in  population.     Founded  by  the  first  lord 
"f  the  De  Red  vers  stock  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  1.,  and  built,  like  Exeter,  Lewes,  and 
^  many  of  our  ancient  towns,  just  where 
the  river  ceases  to  be  tidal,  Newport,  the 
'new  liaven '  of  the  Castle  of  Carisbrooke, 
wieiYed   its   first   charter   from    his    great 
grandson  and  namesake,  Richard,  and  ob- 
tained continually  increasing  privileges  from 
i^5  subsequent  lords.     It  is  a  neat,  quiet,  lit- 
tle town,  laid   out  by  its  founder  in  four 
<*bief  streets  intersecting  in  the  centre,  with 
Wk  streets  running  parallel  to  them  behind, 
affording  each  *  place,'  or  building  lot,  the 
coDYenicnce  of  a  double  entrance.     Except 
toe  Grammar  School,  with  its  sad  memories 
^fCiiarle^I.,  and  the  abortive  negotiations 
^tween  him  and  his  Parliament ;  and  the 
riclily  decorated  new  church,  of  which  the 
chief  ornament  is  the  chaste  recumbent  sta- 
tue of  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  and  a  feeble 
classical  Town-hall,  the  work  of  Nash,  New- 
port has  no  public  buildings  that  deserve  a 
moment's  attention.     Nor  are  its  historical 
memories  such   as   to   compensate  for  the 
^ant  of  architectural  attractiveness.  Beyond 
Its  cruel  devastation  by  the  French  late  in 
tbe  foirrteenth  century,  the  reminiscences  of 
Charles  I.,  and  an  attempted  rising  in  his  fa- 
vour by  Capt  Burley  in  1647,  Newport  offers 
nothing  worth  record. 

Ryde,  the  second  town  in  the  .island  in 
uignity,  the  first  in  population,  was  in  very 
^arly  times  a  place  of  maportance  as  one  of 


the  chief  points  of  communication  with  the 
mainland.  Its  name,  related  to  the  Celtic 
Rhyd,  a  ford,  a  crossing  (an  element  we  find 
in,  August  on  turn,  Camboritum,  &c.),  indi- 
cates its  character.  But  it  was  a  mere  place 
of  passage,  with  a  few  fishennen's  huts  on 
the  beach  and  a  small  group  of  houses  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  above,  and  even  as  late  as 
1665  its  population  scarcely  exceeded  200.* 
Within  the  present  century  the  two  villages 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Ryde  were  still  separa- 
ted by  cornfields;  and  wheat-crops  were 
reaped  where  the  shops  of  Union  street  dis- 
play their  brilliant  and  tempting  wares.  Bit- 
ter enmity  existed  between  the  neighbours, 
breaking  out  as  occasion  offered  into  open 
hostilities,  when  a  party,  would  sally  forth 
from  the  lo.wer  to  do  battle  with  sticks  and 
stones  with  the  lads  of  the  upper  town,  or 
the  upper  would  send  down  a  detachment 
to  take  reprisals  on  their  'longshore  enemies. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  satirical  pen  of 
Fielding,  who  was  unwillingly  detained  here 
on  liis  voyage  to  Lisbon,  for  a  picture  of 
Ryde  in  1769.  Our  readei*s  may  bo  glad  to 
be  reminded  of  the  life-like  pictures  drawn 
by  the  great  novelist  of  Mrs.  Francis,  his 
extortionate  and  shrewish  landlady,  and  her 
stolid  complaisant  husband,  who  *  wished 
not  for  anything,  thought  not  of  anything, 
— indeed,  scarce  did  anything,  or  said  any- 
thing,'— replying  to  all  Fielding's  remon- 
strances with,  *1  don't  know  anything,  about 
it.  Sir ;  I  leaves  all  that  to  my  wife : '  of 
her  tumble-down  tenement,  the  best  inn 
that  Ryde  then  afforded,  *  built  with  the  ma- 
terials of  a  wreck,  sunk  down  with  age  on 
one  side,  and  in  the  form  of  a  ship  with 
gunwales,' — of  her  bills,  with  their  daily  in- 
creasing tariff,  *  a  pennyworth  of  fire  rated . 
to-day  at  a  shillina:,  to-morrow  at  eighteen 
pence,' — *  two  dishes  dressed  for  two  shill- 
ings on  Saturday,  and  half-a-crftwn  charged 
for  the  cooking  of  one  on  Sunday  \ ' — of  her 
indignant  retort  to  Fielding's  remonstrance — 
'  Candles  I  why,  yes,  lo  be  sure ;  why  should 
not  travellers  pay  for  candles  ?  I  am  sure  1 
pay  for  mine; '  and  of  her  closing  lamenta- 
tion at  the  smallness  of  her  bill,  after  every 
charge  which  a  landlady's  ingenuity  could 
invent  or  a  landlady's  conscience  allow  had 
been  introduced, — *  she  didn't  know  that 
she  had.  omitted  anything,  hut  it  was  hut  a 
poor  hill  for  gentlefolks  to  pay.^ 

If  the  members  of  the  Yacht  Squadron, 
whose  trim  craft  give  so  much  life  and  ani- 
mation to  its  waters,  and  whose  annual  Re- 
gatta collects  so  much  of  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  the  land,  or  the  g^y  crowds  who 

*  The  population  of  Ryde  at  the  last  Census 
amounted  to  11,284. 
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throng  the  pier  in  every  variety  of  fashion- 
able costume,  were  to  have  a  view  of  Ryde 
as  it  appeared  to  Fielding,  they  would  not 
easily  recognize  their  favourite  resort.  Tlie 
*  impassable  gulf  of  deep  mud,  which  could 
neither  be  traversed  by  walking  nor  swim- 
ming,' no  friendly  pier  yet  crossing  its 
treacherous  surface,  rendered  Ryde  *for 
near  one-half  of  the  twenty-four  hours  inac- 
cessible by  friend  or  foe.'  Until  the  pres- 
ent pier  was  opened  in  1815  the  way  of  ap- 
proach was  that  commemorated  by  Marryat 
in  his  *  Poor  Jack ; '  when  *  the  ^wherries 
came  in  as  far  as  they  could,  and  were  met 
by  a  horse  and  cart,  which  took  out  the  pas- 
sengers and  carried  them  through  the  mud 
and  water  to  the  hard  ground.'  Amusing 
tales  are  still  t.old  of  inconvenient  accidents 
occasioned  by  jibbing  or  unruly  horses,  or 
the  loss  of  the  *  cart  pins,'  which  involved 
the  precipitation  of  the  whole  freight  back- 
wards into  the  ooze  and  slime. 

Cowes,  which  was  an  earlier  yachting 
centre,  and  still  claims  official  precedence  of 
Ryde  in  this  respect,  cannot  go  back,  as  a 
town,  beyond  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  two  forts,  seen  and  described 
by  Leland,  very  soon  after  their  erection  by 
Henry  VIII.  from  the  materials  of  Beaulieu 
Abbey, — 

*Tlie  two  great  Cows  that  in  loud  'thunder  roar. 
This  on  the  eastern,  that  on  the  western  shore/ 

gave  the  name  to  the  locality,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  the  little  town  that  grad- 
ually, after  the  erection  of  the  Custom-house 
for  the  Island  in  1575,  clust<5red  round  the 
western  Cow  or  fort.  Its  convenience  as  a 
port  and  harbour  and  landing-place  was 
soon  recognized,  and  its  growth  in  prosperi- 
ty, thougn  not  rapid,  has  been  solid  and 
steady.  Of  late  years  the  residence  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  at  Osborne 
has  supplied  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
commercial  activity  of  West  Cowes,  and  of 
her  younger  sister  on  the  eastern  bank. 
Cowes  is  a  very  attractive  place  when  seen 
from  the  water.  The  houses  climb  up  a 
steep  wooded  hill  rising  from  the  water, 
crowned  by  a  stately  church  and  a  number 
of  handsome  villas.  But  the  favourable  im- 
pression is  hardly  maintained  on  landing. 
Henry  VIII. 's  block-house  has  become  the 
Yacht  Club-house. 

Returning  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  is- 
land, the  decayed  corporate  town  of  Brad- 
ing,  with  its  grey  spire-crowned  church;  its 
half-timbered  houses,  crumbling  town-hall, 
bull-ring  and  stocks,  seems  to  belong  to  a 
bygone  age.  It  will  always  possess  an  inte- 
rest from  its  connection  with  Wilfrid,  the 
Evangelist  of  the  island ;  but  there  is  not 


much  to  make  us  linger,  and  we  pass  on  af- 
ter casting  a  glance  over  the  broad  tidal-bt- 
sin,  Brading  Haven,  into  which  the  siWer 
Yar,  after  forcing  its  way  through  the  chalk 
downs,  expands  before  it  joins  the  sea,  and 
reflecting  how  greatly  the  prospect  wonld 
have  lost  in  beauty  if  Sir  Hugh  Myddleion's 
engineering  operations  for  draining  the  ha- 
ven, and  converting  it  into  corn-tields  and 
pastures,  had  not  been  allowed  to  become 
abortive  through  the  want  of  decision  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  its  promoters. 

While  Brading  has  been  sinking,  her 
daughters  of  Sandown  and  Shanklin  have 
been  rising,  and  the  once  tiny  villj^es— San- 
down, indeed,  was  no  more  than  a  cluster  of 
fishermen's  cottages  with  a  humble  wayside- 
inn — have  assumed  the  aspect  and  import- 
ance of  considerable  towns. 

The  bright,  cheerful,  little  town  of  San- 
down, with  its  fine  expanse  of  dry  level 
sand,  peopled  in  the  summer  and  auturan 
months  with  tribes  of  happy  children  who, 
like  those  who  frolicked  on  the  shores  of  the 
^gaean  three  thousand  years  ago, 

*  In  wanton  plaj  with  bands  and  feet  oVrtUrow 
The  mound  of  sand  which  late  in  pltj  ik/ 

Iliad,  XV.  424,  425.— liord  Derby's  TraniUdoB. 

is  inseparably  connected  with  the  raeoon 
of  John  Wilkes,  of  the  *  North  BritoD,'  iho 
may  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  place, 
and  who  by  the  erection  of  his  *  Villakm* 
in  1788,  which  he  never  tirod  of  praking 
and  adorning,  first  showed  it  to  be  a  pos- 
sible residence  for  a  gentleman.  Wilkes 3 
letters  to  his  daughter  are  full  of  amusiog 
descriptions  of  the  place  and  his  neigbbonw. 
his  difiiculty  in  obtaining  provisions  his 
love  for  the  feathered  tribes,  the  kindness  of 
the  gentry  of  the  vicinity  in  supplying  hi> 
wants,  his  visits  to  them  and  theirs  U)  him. 
One  Sunday,  he  tells  his  *  dear  Polly,'  goine 
over  to  church  at  Shanklin,  he  met  Garnet 
and  his  charming  wife,  who  took  him  back 
with  them  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice's  seat  it 
Knighton,  at  which  they  were  staying. 
Here  he  found  Sir  Richard  Wordey  an^ 
some  of  his  Neapolitan  acquaintances.  Sir 
Richard  engaged  him  to  visit  him  at  Appnl- 
durcombe  on  the  Monday,  where  be  ente^ 
tained  *  the  whole  Knighton  set '  at  a  grand 
breakfast,  *  Mrs.  Garrick,  as  usual,  the  most 
captivating  of  the  whole  circle.'  Wilkes 
numbered  the  HiUs  of  St  Boniface,  tke  Bas- 
setts,  tiie  Oglanders,  and  all  the  leading  in- 
land gentry  among  his  associates ;  and  we 
gather  from  this  correspondence  a  very 
pleasing  idea  of  the  genial  and  refined  hos- 
pitality which  prevailed  among  them.  The 
fort  at  Sandown,  erected  by  Henry  ^  lU  ♦ 
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oDce  washed  away  by  the  sea,  and  only  saved 
from  the  same  fate  a  second  time  by  very 
expensive  engineeriner  works,  not  long  since 
boasting  of  a  well-salaried  governor,  has 
been  finally  pulled  down  in  our  own  day,  and 
a  new  fort  erected  of  granite  cased  with  iron, 
as  one  member  of  the  formidable  and  costly 
line  of  coast  defences,  by  which  it  is  fondly 
hoped  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  rendered 
impregnable. 

Lovely  as  Shanklin  is,  and  must  ever  re- 
main with  its  chine,  its  cliffs,  and  its  woods, 
in  spite  of  the  worst  that  enterprising  house- 
builders  have  done  and  are  doing  to  vulgar- 
ise it,  it  must  not  detain  us.  We  may,  how- 
ever, remark  in  passing  that  Shanklin  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Jacobitism  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  old  summer-house  in 
the  Manor  House  garden  is  still  pointed  out 
io  which  meetings  of  the  adherents  of  the 
exiled  royal  family  used  to  be  held,  and  at 
which,  with  the  old  Squire  of  Shanklin  at 
their  head,  the  island  gentlemen  would 
drink  the  health  of  Charles  Edward  on  bend- 
ed knee.*  In  later  years,  before  it  had  be- 
come 80  crowded  a  resort,  Shanklin  was  a 
very  favourite  place  for  Oxford  reading  par- 
tics.  Bishops  Hampden  and  Hinds  passed 
the  long  vacation  of  1812  here,  *  occupied,' 
writes  the  former,  *  with  our  books  the 
greater  part  of  every  day,  and  having  no  re- 
creation beyond  a  ttte-d-ttte  walk  along  the 
sea-shore :  never  even  making  an  excursion 
into  other  parts  of  the  attractive  scenery  of 
the  island.'  They  had  been  preceded  by 
their  friend,  Archbishop  Whately,  who  read 
here  for  his  Oriel  Fellowship. 

We  must,  however  unwillingly,  leap  over 
the  exquisite  scenery  between  Shanklin  and 
^entoor:  Luccombe  with  its  bowl-shaped 
cbiue  and  rude  fishermen's  huts,  full  of 
channs  to  the  landscape-painter ;  the  roman- 
tic TOiu  of  the  East-end  Landslip,  created 
^tijia  living  memory  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  inferior  strata ;  feon church,  the   portal 


*  A  century  a^o,  in  the  days  of  the  old  squires, 
^nWin  is  described  as  a  Utopia  of  friendship 
*JJd  mutual  jfood  will.  « The  inliabitantf/  writes 
f"*fiell,  'ore  like  one  large  family.  Ill  nature 
«  not  known  among  them.  Obliging  in  the  ex- 
l^me,  they  seem  to  l>e  the  happiest  when  their 
Ti8itani8  are  best  pleased.'  Nor  was  Shanklin 
peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  ouiet  villages  of 
tue  island,  where  the  gentry  had  lived  for  gene- 
jaiionsin  the  midst  of  their  humbler  friends  and 
Qepen^ants,  knowing  everybody  and  manifesting 
»  kindly  interei^t  in  all,  formed  much  such  paro- 
cuial  Goshens  as  the  gentle  Mary  Leadbeater  de- 
f^|)e8  BalUtore  before  the  Irish   Insurrection, 

»>  Hen  the  temporary  absence  of  a  neighbour 
caosed  a  shade  of  gloom,  and  his  return  a  ray  of 
sunshine ;  when  the  sickness  or  misfortune  of 
?^  wna  felt  by  sympathy  through  the  whole 
^•—Leadbeakr  Papers  and  Correspondence, 


of  the  Underclifl',  with  its  cliflf  walls  and  rug- 
ged, isolated  rocks,  and  sheltered  nooks,  and 
picturesque  residences,  *  in  the  very  style  a 
poet  would  have  imagined  and  a  painter  de- 
signed ' ;  *  still,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  words,  *  the 
most  beautiful  place  on  the  sea-coast  on  this 
side  Genoa'! — and   devote   a  few  closing 
words  to  Ventnor — the  Metropolis  of   the 
Undercliff.     Forty   years     since    this    now 
large  and  flourishing  town  was  the  tiniest  of 
fishing  hamlets.     A  group  of  low-thatched 
cottages  on   the  shore  of  the  Cove,  a  pic- 
turesque* mill   hanging  on    the   steep   cliff 
above,  down  which  the  mill  stream  dashed 
in  a  pretty  cascade  ;  a  low- roofed  wayside 
inn,  the  thatch  of  which  a  tail  man  could 
easily  reach  ;  and  a  humble  dwelling  or  two 
hard   by,   formed   the   whole   of  Ventnor. 
And  such  it  might  have  remained  had  not 
the  late  distinguished  physician.  Sir  James 
Clark,  discovered  the  curative  power  of  its 
genial  climate  in  pulmonary  disease,  and  re- 
commended it  as  a  winter  resort  for  invalids. 
Consumptive  patients    resorted  to  Ventnor 
in  crowds.     Its  praises  as  the  *  English  Ma- 
deira '  were  said  and  sung  by  grateful  visi- 
tors, and  the  place  speedily  sprang  into  em- 
inence and  celebrity  as  one  of  the  best  of 
the    health-resorts    of    Southern   England. 
And  if  the  fashion  has   in  some  measure 
turned,  and  Bournemouth  and  other  younger 
rivals  are  rivalling,  or  even  surpassing  Vent- 
nor in  public  estimation,  the  logic  of  facts 
will  ever  continue  to  argue  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  it  as  a  residence  for  the  invalid 
who  seeks  to  escape  the  cold  blasts  of  our 
northern  winter,  and  the  still  more  perilous 
altercations  of  our  treacherous  spring,  with- 
out the  fatigae  of  foreign   travel,  and  the 
numberless  miseries  inseparable  from  a  win- 
ter passed  where  English  comforts  are  un- 
known.    The     Registrar-General's    returns 
prove  that  Ventlior  almost  bears  the  palm  of 
all  English   health-resorts.     Its  microscopic 
mortality,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
of  consumptive  patients  carried  there  in  the 
final  stages  of  their  insidious  disease  simply 
to  die,  is  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  remark- 
able  salubrity   of    this    favoured    locality. 
While  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  omit  to 
call   attention  to  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment of  sanitary  agencies,  whose  beneficent 
object  is  to  place  the  benefits  of  the  genial 
climate  of  the  Undercliff  within  the  reach  of 
a  class  which  without  such  help  must  be  per- 
manently shut  out  from  them.     We  refer  to 
the  National  Consumption  Hospital  erected 
on  the  cottage  or  detached  block  system  in 

*  Sterling. 

+  *  Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondence,*  vol.  ii. 
p.  45. 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sheltered 
spots  in  the  Undercliff,  of  which  the  first 
stone  was  laid  two  years  since  by  the  Prin- 
cess Louise  on  behalf  of  her  Royal  mother, 
who  from  the  first  has  manifested  a  warm  in- 
terest in  its  success,  and  which  is  entering 
on  a  career  of  extensive  usefulness  destined 
ion^  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  energetic 
originator,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall. 


Art.  IL — 1.  Researches  into  the  £hrly  His- 
tory of  Mankind  and  the  Development  of 
Civilisation,  By  Edward  Burnet  Tylor. 
London,  1865. 

2.  Primitive  Culture,  By  the  Same.  Lon- 
don, 1871. 

3.  Primitive  Society.  By  the  Same,  in  the 
'Contemporary  Review'  for  April  and 
June  1873. 

4.  Prehistoric  Times,  By  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, Bart.     2nd  edition.     London,  1 869. 

5.  The  Ongin  of  Civilisation  and  the  Pri- 
mitive Condition  of  Man,  By  the  Same. 
London,  1870. 

That  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man 
seems  to  be  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which 
is  being  now  forced  upon  us  with  peculiar 
intensity.  In  spite  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
*  microcosm '  by  astronomy  from  the  centre 
of  the  material  universe,  he  is  at  present 
acquiring  yet  fresh  claims  to  be  considered 
the  one  key  whereby  may  be  unlocked  the 
mysteries  of  the  'macrocosm.'  With  the 
dispelling  of  that  dream  in  which  the  little 
planet  Tellus  appeared  the  great  solid  nucleus 
of  encircling  crystal  spheres  existing  only 
for  its  sake,  began  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  physical  sciences — the  investigation 
of  nature  external  to  man.  This  investiga- 
tion having  reached  a  stage  rendering  possi- 
ble the  exposition  of  all  non-human  phe- 
nomena as  the  multifold  co-ordinated  and 
harmonised  manifestations  of  one  great  pro- 
cess— a  theory  of  evolution — it  remains  to 
test  the  universal  adequacy  of  that  theory 
by  its  application  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Man  in  his  highest  existing 
condition  and  as  the  wild  tenant  of  the  for- 
est— the  Homo  sylvaticus.  If  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  human  life  presents  are 
capable  of  being  brought  under  the  laws 
which  regulate  inferior  oi^anisms,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  amount 
of  support  which  would  thereby  be  given  to 
the  universality  of  that  theory.  Moreover, 
it  is  plain  that  in  sqch  a  case  all  those  who 
deem  the  theory  of  evolution  sufficient  to 


account  for  the  origin  of  all  other  animals, 
must  logically  admit  it  as  sufficient  to  accouat 
for  his  origin  also. 

At  present  there  are  two  very  distinct 
views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  animal  popula- 
tion of  this  planet 

I.  The  first  of  these  views — the  monistk 
hypotha^is — asserts  that  one  uniform  law 
has  presided  over  thti  whole,  since  all  such 
creatures  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  differences  which  are  differences  of  degree 
onlv,  and  not  of  kind. 

IL  The  other  of  these  views — ^the  dnal- 
istic  hypothesis — asserts  that  man  (whateTer 
may  have  been  the  case  with  brute  animaU) 
must  have  originated  in  some  special  inanDer, 
since  the  difference  between  him  and  brutes 
is  a  difference  of  kind^  and  not  one  merely 
of  degree — he  embodying  a  distinct  principle 
not  present  in  brute  animals. 

A  supporter  of  the  monistic  hypotbesb 
must  maintain  that  man  at  his  first  appear- 
ance was  literally  in  the  lowest  and  most 
brutal  stage  of  his  existence,  whence  he  has 
gradually  ascended  to  his  present  condition 
by   a  process  of  progressive   development 
attended  with  only  exceptional  and  relatiw- 
ly  insignificant    processes   of   retrogresiwn 
and  degradation.     He  will  consequeotly  boi 
only  maintain  that  races  have  existed  witJKMrt 
articulate  speech,  or  any  equivalent  syml)olic 
system,  without  perceptions  of  'right 'and 
*  wrong,'  and  without  religious  conceptioDs, 
but  also  that  the  first  men  were  actually  so 
destitute.     He  may  or  may  not  expect  to 
find  specimecs  of  this  lowest  condition  of 
mankind  still  surviving  at  the  present  day, 
but  he  will  surely  anticipate  that  archaeologi- 
cal,  historical,   and    ethnological    research 
must  reveal  facts  pointing   plainly  towards 
such  an  early  condition.     He  will  also  antici- 
pate that  these  sciences  will  bring  to  our 
knowledge   tribes  in   an   intellectual  stagt? 
which  is  less  remote   from  that  ppesumed 
early  condition  than  from  a  choice  assem- 
blage of  men  living  now — say,  the  members 
of  our  own  *Ruyal  Society.' 

A  supporter  of  the  dualistic  hypothesis 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  man 
at  the  very  first  moment  of  his  existence 
was  at  once  essentially  man,  and  separated, 
at  his  very  origin,  from  the  highest  brutes  by 
as  impassable  a  gulf  as  that  which  anywhere 
exists  between  them  to-day.  He  will  conse- 
quently not  only  maintain  that  no  race  will 
anywhere  be  found  without  a  mode  of  rational 
expression,  moral  perceptions,  and  religious 
conceptions  (however  rudimentary  or  atro- 
phied), but  also  that  the  first  men  possessed 
all  these.  He  will  be  confident  that  no  sci- 
entific researches  wiU  bring  to  our  knowl- 
edge any  human  races  devoid  of  reason,  or 
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(what  is  its  necessary  concomitant  in  a  "  ra- 
tional animal ")  the  power  of  expressing  in- 
ternal tkougkts^  as  distinguished  from  mere 
feelinffSj  by  external  sensible  signs.  He 
will  also  expect  to  find  in  all  races  of  men 
indications  of  religious  conceptions  and 
of  an  apprehension  of  right  and  wrong, 
however  curiously  or  perversely  these  abstract 
conceptions  may  be  concretely  embodied. 
Fioally,  lie  will  be  confident  that  no  race 
will  he  found  less  remote  intellectually  from 
the  highest  existing  men  than  from  a  state 
of  brutal  irrationality.  The  actual  first 
origin  of  man  must  for  ever  remain  a  pro- 
blem insoluble  by  unaided  reason — a  matter 
incapable  of  direct  investigation,  and,  reve- 
latim  apart,  only  to  be  investigated  by  con- 
jecture and  analogy.  This  being  so,  ,we 
mnst  be  content  to  study  existing  races  of 
men,  and  thence  arrive  at  the  best  conclu- 
Rons  we  may,  with  the  aid  to  be  derived  from 
history,  archaeology,  and  geology. 

The  questions,  then,  to  which  attention 
should  be  directed  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  balance  of  evidence  favours  the 
monistic  or  the  dualistic  hypothesis,  are  the 
following;  and  to  answer  these,  the  savage. 
Homo  sylvaticuSy  must  serve  as  our  test.  1. 
Can  any  direct  evidence  be  found  of  races 
of  man,  past  or  present,  existing  in  a  brutal 
or  irrational  condition  ?  2.  Does  available 
evidence  clearly  point  to  the  past  existence 
ofsucb  a  condition?  3.  Are  races  any  where 
to  be  found  in  a  condition  which  is  less 
remote  from  mere  animal  existence  than 
from  the  highest  human  development  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  experience  ? 

Should  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  sort 
be  forthcoming,  then  the  existence  of  an 
essential  difference,  a  difference  of  kind, 
Wtwecn  human  and  brutal  nature,  could  no 
^i»ger  be  maintained.  It  would  also  follow 
tljat  if  other  animals  have  arisen  by  a  mere- 
ly natural  process  of  development,  reason 
conU  oppose  no  barrier  to  the  belief  that 
the  origin  of  man,  in  th'e  totality  of  his  na- 
tere,  was  al.-^o  due  to  such  a  merely  natural 
process.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
direct  evidence  is  forthcoming,  and  none 
even  pointing  clearly  in  the  indicated  direc- 
^on ;  if,  also,  no  races  can  be  found  in  a 
condition  nearer  to  irrational  brutality  than 
to  the  highest  refinement ;  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  have  no  scientific  ground 
for  asserting  that  man  is  of  one  nature  with 
tbe  brutes,  or  that  it  is  an  d  priori  probability 
^  his  origin  was  the  same  as  theirs. 

More  than  this,  in  the  absence  of  such 
evidence  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  there 
^  an  a  'priori  probability  against  this  com- 
nmnity  of  nature  and  origin.  It  may  be  so 
wiferred,  because  it  seems  likely  that  if  all 


men  were  once  irrational  animals,  some  tribe 
of  the  kind  would  have  survived  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  world  to  this  day,  espe- 
cially as,  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  they 
must  have  been  well  fitted  to  maintain  them- 
selves under  the  conditions  existing  in  their 
own  region; 

Man  is  generally  admitted  to  be,  as  to 
antiquity,  at  the  most  but  a  tertiary  mam- 
mal ;  but  Australia  presents  ns  with  a  fauna 
in  some  respects  triassic.  Some  eminent 
authorities,  however,  assert  that  miocene 
man  still  exists,  and  that  wc  behold  him  in 
the  Esquimaux.  It  may  naturally  be  a  mat- 
ter of  some  regret  that  tqis  cannot  be  proved, 
since,  if  the  Esquimaux  are  indeed  miocene 
men  surviving  to  this  day,  an  investigation 
of  their  mental  condition  would  almost  suf- 
fice to  solve  the  problem  decisively  one  way 
or  the  other  It  would  suffice  to  solve  it 
since  we  might  fairly  argue  from  the  progress 
made  between  the  miocene  period  and  to- 
day, to  that  which  might  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  beginning  of 
the  tertiary  period  and  the  miocene. 

If,  however,  ethnology  and  archajology 
fail  to  furnish  due  evidence,  and  thus  show 
themselves  manifestly  incompetent  to  solve 
the  question,  then  the  cause  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  tribunal  of  Philosophy  for  de- 
cisive judgjnent.  In  that  case,  if  philosophy 
(including  psychology)  shows  us,  as  we  are 
convinced  it  does,  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  kind  between  the  lowest  races  of  men 
and  the  highest  species  of  brutes,  pointing 
to  a  difference  of  essential  principle,  and, 
therefore,  of  origin,  then  ethnology  and 
archaeology  (in  the  case  of  their  supposed 
failure  as  to  the  evidence  referred  to)  be- 
come important  auxiliaries,  and  will  power- 
fully aid  to  reinforce  such  conclusion.  They 
will,  by  their  eloquent  silence,  supply  us 
with  additional  grounds  for  maintaining  that 
the  progress  of  physical  science  will  but 
more  and  more  clearly  bring  out  the  differ- 
ence existing  between  all  merely  animal  na- 
tures and  that  of  the  rational  animal  man. 

The  works  of  the  authors  whose  names 
head  this  review  are  most  valuable  for  our 
purpose.  They  are  most  valuable,  in  the 
first  place,  on  account  of  the  industry,  pa* 
tience,  ability,  and  candour  with  which  they 
have  amassed,  digested,  and  laid  before 
their  readers  all  the  most  important  facts 
which  either  archaeology  or  ethnology  has 
afforded,  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the 
lower  stages  of  human  existence.  Secondly, 
however,  they  are  of  especial  value  because 
their  authors  belong  to  that  school  which 
adopts  the  monistic  view  as  to  man's  origin 
— that  is  to  say,  the  school  of  Lamarck,  Dar- 
win, Huxley,  and  Spencer.     We  may,  the/e- 
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foro,  confidently  rely  upon  any  statements 
or  admissions  made  by  Mr.  Tylor  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  which  tell  against  the  mo- 
nistic hypothesis ;  while  we  may  fairly  as- 
same,  from  the  eminent  qualities  these  au- 
thois  possess,  that  when  they  fail  to  bring 
forward  data  favourable  to  that  view  it  is 
because  no  such  data  in  reality  exist. 

"We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  their 
testimony,  and  we  think  the  following  order 
of  subjects  may  be  convenient :  1,  Speech  ; 
9,  Morals ;  3,  Religion ;  4,  Progress ;  5, 
Community  of  Nature ;  6,  Results. 

I.  As  to  Speech,  Sir  John  Lubbock  at 
once  admits:*  'Although  it  has  been  at 
various  times  stated  that  certain  savages  are 
entirely  without  language,  none  of  these 
accounts  appear  to  be  well  authenticated.' 
The  recklessness  with  which  assertions  are 
made  about  savage  tribes  is,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  so  great,  that  no  account  ought 
to  be  fully  received  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  bias  of  the  relater  and  a  careful  criti- 
cism of  his  statements.  As  to  *  speech,' 
such  is  the  amount  of  amb^nity  and  con- 
fusion which  commonly  accompanies  the 
use  of  the  word  that  some  preliminary  ex- 
planations and  definitions  are  absolutely  re- 
quisite. The  essence  of  language  is  mental 
— an  intellectual  activity  called  the  verbum 
mentale  •  but  actual  'speech'  itself  is  the 
outward  expression  of  thoughts  (rational 
conceptions)  by  articulate  sounds — ^the  ver- 
bum oris.  Now  we  may  have  (1)  animal 
sounds  that  are  neither  rational  nor  articu- 
late ;  (2)  sounds  that  are  articulate  but  not 
rational ;  (3)  sounds  that  are  ratiotfal  but 
not  articulate ;  (4)  sounds  that  are  both  ra- 
tional and  articulate  ;  (5)  gestures  which  do 
not  answer  to  rational  conceptions ;  and  (6) 
gestures  which  do  answer  to  such  concep- 
tions, and  are,  therefore,  external  but  non-oral 
manifestations  of  the  verbum  mentale. 

The  sounds  omitted  by  brutes,  which  denote 
merely  emotions  and  bodily  sensations,  be- 
long to  the  first  category.  Mere  articulate 
sounds,  without  concomitant  intellectual  ac- 
tivity such  as  those  emitted  by  trained  par- 
rots or  jackdaws  (and  which,  of  course,  are 
not  *  speech'),  belong  to  the  second  cate- 
gory. The  third  category  comprises  inar- 
ticulate, ejaculations  which  express  assent  to 
or  dissent  from  given  propositions.  The 
fourth  category  is  that  of  true  speech.  Ges- 
tures, which  are  merely  the  manifestations 
of  emotions  and  feelings,  are  not  the  equiva- 
lents of  speech,  and  belong  to  the  fifth  cate- 
gory. But  gestures  without  sound  may  be 
rational  external  manifestations  of  internal 
thoughts,  and,  therefore,  the  real  equivalents 
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of  words.  Such  are  many  of  the  gest^nes 
of  deaf-mutes  incapable  of  articulating 
words  which  constitute  a  true  gesture-lan- 
guage. All  such  belong  to  the  sixth  catego- 
ry* Thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable  that  a 
brute  might  manifest  its  feelings  and  emo- 
tions not  only  by  gestures,  but  also  by  arti- 
culate sounds,  without  for  all  that  posses- 
ing  even  the  germ  of  real  language.  Simi- 
larly  a  paralysed  man  might  have  essentially 
the  power  of  speech  (the  verbum  mentale), 
though  accidentally  hindered  from  externally 
manifesting  that  inner  power  by  means  of 
the  verbum  oris.  Normally  the  external  and 
internal  powers  exist  inseparably.  Once 
that  the  intellectual  activity  exists,  it  seeb 
external  expression  by  symbols,  verbal,  man- 
ual or  what  not — the  voice  or  gesture-lan- 
guage. Some  form  of  symbolic  expression  is, 
therefore,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
possession  by  an  animal  of  the  faculty  of 
reason.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
that  rational  speech  can  for  a  moment  exist 
without  the  co- existence  with  it  of  that  in- 
ternal, intellectual  activity  of  which  it  is  the 
outward  expression. 

Few  recent  intellectual  phenomena  are 
more  astounding  than  the  ignorance  of  these 
elementary  yet  fundamental  distinctions  and 
principles,  exhibited  by  conspicuous  adro- 
cates  of  the  monistic  hypothesis.  Mr.  Dai- 
win,  for  example,  does  not  exhibit  the 
faintest  indication  of  having  grasped  them, 
yet  a  clear  perception  of  them,  and  a  direct 
and  detailed  examination  of  his  facts  with 
regard  to  them,  was  a  sine  qud  non  for  at- 
tempting, with  a  chance  of  success,  the  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  as  to  the  descent  of 
man.  We  actually  heard  Professor  Vogt  at 
Norwich  (at  the  British  Association  Meeting 
of  J  868),  in  discussing  certain  cases  of  apha- 
sia, declare  before  the  whole  physiological 
section,  *  Je  ne  comprends  pas  la  parole 
dans  un  homme  qui  ne  parle  pas  ' — a  de- 
claration which  manifestly  showed  that  he 
was  not  qualified  to 'form,  still  less  so  to  ex- 
press, any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject 
Again,  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt,  in  iry'mg 
to  account  for  the  natural  origin  of  man, 
quotes,!  with  approbation,  Geiger's  words  : 
*  Die  Sprache  hat  die  Vemunft  geschaffen  : 
vor  ihr  war  der  Mensch  vernunftlos  ' — not 
seeing  that  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  ac- 

*  Mr.  Tylor  (*  Researcbes  into  the  Earlj  His- 
tory of  Mankind/  p.  68)  says  that  thoufifh  deaf- 
mutes  prove  that  man  maj  have  thoojrlit  wiili- 
out  speech,  yet  not  without*  any  physical  expres- 
sion/ rather  *  the  reverse/  But  no  sound  phil««o- 
pher  ever  dreamed  of  maintaining  the  absurdity 
Mr.  Tylor  here  opposes. 

f  '  Die  Anwendung  der  Descendenzlelue  aaf 
den  Menschen/  Leipzig,  1873,  p.  80. 
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count  for  the  *  convexities '  of  a  sigmoid  line 
by  its  *  coDcayities.'  The  *  concavities '  could 
as  easily  exist  before  the  *  convexities'  as  the 
cjastcDce  of  the  verbum  oris  could  antedate 
tbat  of  the  verbum  mentale,*  It  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  despair  of  progress 
when  one  finds  such  real  *  nonsense '  solemn- 
ly propounded  to  a  learned  audience,  and 
when  such  amazing  ignorance  shows  itself 
in  men  who  are  looked  up  to  as  teachers  ! 

It  is  then  rational  language — the  external 
manifestation,  whether  by  sound  or  gesture, 
of  general  conceptions — which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  has  to  be  ascertained  whether 
or  not  its  existence  is,  as  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  universal  amongst  mankind ;  also 
whether  the  lowest  forms  of  speech  discover- 
able are  so  much  below  the  highest  forms  as 
to  appear  transitional  steps  from  irrational 
cries,  and,  consequently,  whether  there  is 
any  positive  evidence  for  the  origin  of  speech 
by  any  process  of  evolution.  It  is  not  emo- 
tional expressions  or  the  manifestations  of 
sensible  impressions  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider, but  the  enunciations  of  distinct  judg- 
ments as  to  *  the  what,'  *  the  how,'  and  *  the 
why,'  whether  by  sound  or  by  gesture. 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  those  speechless  human  beings 
now  existing — the  deaf-mutes.  As  to  these 
Mr.  Tylor  tells  us  : — 

'Eren  in  alow  state  of  education,  the  deaf- 
mute  seems  to  conceive  general  ideas,  for  when 
he  invents  a  sign  for  anything  he  applies  it  to 
all  other  things  of  the  same  class,  and   he  can 
also  form  abstract  ideas  in  a  certain  way,  or  at 
least,  he  knows  that  there  is  a  quality  in  which 
snow  and  milk  agree,  and  he  can  go  on  adding 
other  white  things,  such  as  the  moon  and  white- 
wish,  to  his  list.     He  can  form  a  proposition, 
for  he  can  make  us  understand,  and  we  can 
^^  him  understand,  that  *^  this  man  is  old, 
thitman  is  young."     Nor  does  he  seem  inca- 
pabkof  reasoning  in  something  like  a  syllogism, 
^«nwhen  he  has  no  means  of  communicating 
l>at  the  gesture-language  ;  and  certainly  as  soon 
»s  he  has  learnt  to  read  that   **  all  men   are 
aortal,  John  is  a  man,  therefore  John  is  mor- 
t*l,"  he  will  show  by  every  means  of  illustration 
in  his  power,  that  he  fully  comprehends  the  ar- 
gument.'! 

The  intellectual  activity  of  their  minds  is 


*It  is,  we  suppose,  to  an  obscure,  not-thought- 
ont  perception  of  this  inseparability,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  sin^^ular  contradiction  jjiven 
to  himself  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  '  Descent  of 
Man.'  In  one  place  (vol.  1.  p.  54)  he  attributes 
the  faculty  of  speech  in  man  to  his  liaving  acq  Hir- 
ed a  hij^her  intellectual  nature,  while  in  another 
place  (vol.  ii.  p.  891)  he  ascribes  man's  intellect- 

^  nature  to  bis  having  acquired  the  faculty  of 
•peecli. 

t  *  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Man- 
l^'nd;p.66. 


indeed  evidenced  by  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  their  sentences.  Mr.  Tylor  tells  us 
(p.  26)  :  *  Their  usual  construction  is  not 
"  black  horse,''  but  *'  horse  black  ;"  not 
"  bring  a  black  hat,"  but "  hat  black  bring ;" 
not  "  I  am  hungrj,  give  me  bread,"  but 
"  hungny  Die  bread  give."  '*  Thus  we  see 
how  thoroughly  mistaken  Professor  Huxley 
was  when  he  asserted  (*  Man's  Place  in  Na- 
ture,' p.  102,  note) :  *  A  man  bom  dumb, 
notwithstanding  his  great  cerebral  mass  and 
his  inheritance  of  strong  intellectual  instincts, 
would  be  capable  of  few  higher  intellectual 
manifestations  than  an  orang  or  a  chimpan- 
zee^ if  he  were  confined  to  the  society  of  his 
dumb  associates.'  Quite  contrary  to  this, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  society  of 
dumb  men  would  soon  elaborate  a  gesture- 
language  of  great  complexity. 

Passing  now  to  savage  men,  Mr.  Tylor 
makes  some  excellent  remarks  on,  and  brings 
forward  a  good  example  of,  that  reckless  and 
unjust  depreciation  of  native  tribes  of  which 
travellers  are  so  apt  to  be  guilty,  and  of  which 
wo  shall  find  other  examples  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  religion.  A  Mr.  Mercer 
having  said  of  the  Veddah  tribes  of  Ceylon 
that  their  communications  have  little  resem- 
blance to  distinct  sounds  or  systematiscd 
language,  Mr.  Tylor  observes  (p.  78)  : — 

*  Mr.  Mercer  seems  to  have  adopted  the  com- 
mon view  of  foreigners  about  the  Veddahs,  but 
it  has  happened  here.as  in  many  other  accounts 
of  savage  tribes,  that  closer  acquaintance  has 
shown  them  to  have  been  wrongly  accused. 
Mr.  Bailey,  who  has  had  good  opportunities  of 
studying  them,  .  .  .  contradicts  their  sup- 
posed deficiency  in  language  with  the  remark, 
**  I  never  knew  one  of  them  at  a  loss  for  words 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  convey  his  meaning, 
n«»t  to  hi.H  fellows  only,  but  to  th?  Singhalese  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  are  all  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  Veddah  patois."  ' 

Again,  as  to  another  well-known  traveller 
he  remarks  (p.  79)  : — 

*  It  is  extremely  likely  that  Madame  Pfeifftr's 
savages  suffered  the  penalty  of  being  set  down 
as  wanting  in  language,  for  no  worse  fault  thfin 
using  a  combination  of  words  and  signs  in  order 
to  make  what  they  meant  as  clear  as  possible 
to  her  comprehension.* 

As  to  the  universality  of  the  verbum  men- 
tale  in  man  he  observes  (p.  80) : — 

*  As  the  gesture-language  is  substantially  the 
same  among  savage  tribes  all  over  the  world, 
and  also  among  children  who  cannot  speak,  so 
the  picture-writings  of  savages  are  not  only 
similar  to  one  another,  but  are  like  what  child- 
ren make  untaught  even  in  civilised  countries. 

*  This  spontaneous  tendency  may  be  pleaded 
in  mitipration  of  De  CandoUe's  strictures  on  Latin 
construction  as  unnatural. 
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Like  the  universal  lanpjuage  of  gesture?,  the  art 
of  picture-writing  tends  to  prove  that  the  mind 
of  (he  uncultured  man  works  in  much  the 
same  way  at  all  times  and  everywhere.  .  .  . 
Man  is  essentially  what  the  derivation  of  his 
name  among  our  Aryan  race  imports,  not  "  the 
speaker,"  but  he  who  thinks,  he  who  ineans.^ 

In  other  words,  he  is  a  rational  anirnah 
Mr.  Tylor  reinforces  those  remarks  elsewhere* 
by  saying  : — 

*  It  always  happens,  in  the  study  of  the  low- 
er races,  that  the  more  means  wo  have  of  under- 
standing their  thoughts,  the  more  sense  and 
reason  do  we  find  in  them.' 

A  great  deal  has  been  sometimes  made  of 
the  alleged  inability  of  somesav?iges  to  count 
more  than  five,  or  even  three,  and  this  fact  is 
occasionally  advanced  as  pointing  to  a  tran- 
sition from  the  psychical  powers  of  brutes 
to  the  intelligence  of  man.  We  shall  return 
to  this  hereafter,  but  some  fitting  remarks  by 
Mr.  Tylor  may  be  here  appropriately  quot- 
ed : — 

*  Of  course,  it  no  more  follows  among  savages 
than  among  ourselves,  that  because  a  man 
counts  on  his  fingers  his  language  must  be 
wanting  in  words  to  express  the  number  he 
wishes  10  reckon.  For  example,  it  was  noticed 
that  when  natives  of  Kamskatka  were  set  to 
count,  they  would  reckon  all  their  fingers  and 
then  all  their  toes,  getting  up  to  20,  and  then 
would  ask,  "  What  are  we  to  do  next  ?''  Yet 
it  was  found  on  examination  that  numbers  up 
to  100  existed  in  their  language.' 

Concerning  the  origin  of  existing  articu- 
late words,  Mr.  Tylor  distinctly  repudiates 
the  *  bow-wow  hypothesis  '  as  insuflicient. 
For  instance,  with  respect  to  the  family  of 
words  represented  bj?  the  Sanskrit  vadj 
to  <yo,  the  Latin  vado^  he  says  [Ibid,  p.  196) : 

*  To  this  root  there  seems  no  sufficient 
ground  for  assigning  an  imitative  origin,  the 
traces  of  which  it  haft  at  any  rate  lost  if  it 
ever  had  them.'  Again,  as  to  early  words 
be  says  (Ibid.  p.  207)  :  '  It  is  obvious  that 
tbe  leading  principle  of  their  formation  is 
not  to  adopt  words  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
pressive character  of  their  sound,  but  to 
choose  somehow  a  fixed  word  to  answer  a 
given  purpose,^  As  to  the  arbitrary  way  in 
which  articulate  words  are  used  to  express 
sounds  and  the  little  real  resemblance  exist- 
ing between  them,  he  tells  us  (Ilnd.  p.  182) : 

*  The  Australian  imitation  of  a  spear  or  bul- 
let striking  is  given  as  toop  ;  to  the  Zulu 
when  a  calabash  is  beaten  it  says  6oo.'  He 
concludes  [Ibid,  p.  208)  : — 

'  Ido  not  think  that  the  evidence  here  adduc- 
ed justifies  the  setting  up  of  what  is  called  the 
Intcrjcctional  and  Imitative  theory  as  a  complete 
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solution  of  the  problem  of  original  language. 
Valid  as  this  theory  proves  itself  within  limits, 
it  would*  be  incautious  to  accept  a  hypothesis 
which  can,  perhaps,  sati?ifictorily  account  for  a 
twentieth  of  the  crude  forms  in  any  laDjrna^ 
as  a  certain  and  absolute  explanation  of  the 
nineteen- twentieths  whose  origin  r^'iiiains 
doubtful.  .  .  .  Too  narrow  a  theory  of  the 
application  of  sound  to  sense  may  fail  t)  in- 
clude the  varied  devices  which  the  languages  of 
different  regions  turn  to  account.  U  is  thus 
with  the  distinction  in  meaning  of  a  word  by 
its  musical  accent,  and  the  distinction  of  dis- 
tance by  graduated  vowels..  These  are  ingeni- 
ous and  intelligible  [intellectual  ?]  contrivances 
but  they  hardly  seem  directly  emotional  or  imi- 
tative in  origin.* 

Thus  it  seems  not  only  that  neither  Sir 
John    Lubbock   nor  Mr.   Tylor  is  able  to 
bring  forward  any  evidence  of  a  speechless 
condition    of  man,  but  that  tbev  are  con- 
strained  to  admit  that  all  available  evidence 
points  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  it 
shows  speech  to  be  universal  amongst  exist- 
ing races.     Even  those  abnormal  and  unfor- 
tunate beinors  the  deaf-mutes  are  seen  to  be 
intellectually  endowed  with  language,  so  Ibt 
they  infinitely  more  resemble  a  man  that  b 
gagged   than  they  do  an  irrational  aniHuL 
The  essential  community  intellectually  exist- 
ing between  them   and  us  is  shown  by  om 
occasional   use   of  what  Mr.   Tylor  calb  * 

*  picture  words,'  where  '  a  substantive  is 
treated  as  the  root  or  crude  form  of  a  verb,' 
as,  e.g,^  *  to  butter  bread,  to  cudgel  a  man, 
to  oil  machinery,  to  pepper  a  dii^h.' 

Turning  now  to  the  other  question  we  had 
to  consider,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  low- 
est forms  of  speech  to  the  highest,  Mr.  Tylor 
may  again  be  cited  with  advantage.  He  ex- 
presses himself  f  thus :  *  We  come  back  to 
the  fact,  so  full  of  suggestion,  that  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world  represent  substantially 
the  same  intellectual  art,  the  higher  nations 
indeed  gaining  more  expressive  power  than 
the  lowest  tribes,  yet  doing  this  not  by  in- 
troducing new  and  more  effective  central 
principles,  but  by  mere  addition  and  im- 
provement in  detail.'  Speaking  of  the  na- 
tive proverbs  of  Fernando  Po,  he  tells  us  \ 

*  There  are  hundreds  at  about  as  high  an  in- 
tellectual level  as  those  of  Europe,'  and  be 
cites  examples.  We  have  sjiid  that  we 
mean  by  language,  not  emotional  expres- 
sions, but  the  enunciations  of  judgments  con- 
cerning *  the  what^^  *the  Aotr,'  and  *the 
wAy.'  Mr.  Tylor's  verdict  as  to  the  result  of 
the   application  of  this  test  to  tbe  expres- 


*  *  Hesearches  into  the  Early  Ilistory  of  Man- 
kind/ p.  63.  • 
t '  Priuiiiive  Culture,*  vol.  i.  p.  816. 
X  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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sioDS  of  savages  is  safficiently  distinct     He 
says:* 

*  Man's  craving  to  know  the  causes  at  work  in 
each  event  he  witnesses,  the  reasons  why  each 
state  of  things  he  surveys  is  such  as  it  is  and 
no  other,  U  no  product  of  high  civilisation,  but 
a  chai-actei^istic  of  his  race  down  to  its  lowest 
staje.  Among  rude  savages  it  is  already  an 
intellectual  appetite  whose  satisfaction  claims 
many  of  the  moments  not  engrossed  by  war  or 
sport,  food  or  sleep.' 

This  decisive  judgment  may  yet  be  rein- 
forced by  some  admissions  made  by  Mr. 
Darwin  himself :  t 

*The  Fuegians  rank  amongst  the  lowest  bar- 
barians; but  I  was  continually  struck  with 
surprise  how  closely  the  three  natives  on 
board  II.  M.S.  *' Beagle,"  who  had  lived  some 
years  in  Hngland  and  could  talk  a  little  English, 
resembled  us  in  disposition,  and  in  most  of  our 
mental  qualities.' 

Again : — ^J 

*The  American  aborigines,  negroes,  and 
Europeans,  differ  as  much  from  each  other  in 
mind  as  any  three  races  that  can  be  namcl; 
yet  I  was  incessantly  struck,  whilst  living  with 
the  Fuegians  on  board  the  **  Beagle,"  with  the 
many  liitle  traits  of  character,  showing  how 
siirrilar  their  minds  were  to  ours ;  and  so  it  was 
with  a  full-blooded  negro  with  whom  I  happen- 
ed once  to  be  intimate." 

It  would  be  easy,  but  superfluous,  to  add 
to  these  testimonies.  They  are  amply  suffi- 
.cient  to  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
most  capable  of  acquiring  and  most  certain 
to  acquire  information  tending  to  confirm 
the  monistic  hypothesis,  not  only  are  there 
no  evidences  of  men  in  a  nascent  state  as  to 
the  power  of  speech,  but  that  all  available 
endence  shows  that  in  the  essentials  of  lan- 
guage all  existing  races  of  men  are  mentally 
one.  This,  indeed,  is  manifest  and  undeni- 
able. No  tribe  exists  which  cannot  gount 
two,  cannot  say  '  I,'  '  woman,'  *  death,' 
'food,'  &c.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
tribe  which  does  not  express  general  concep- 
tions and  abstract  ideas  by  articulate  sounds. 
But  the  differences  between  vocal  sounds  cap- 
able of  such  expression  are  but  differences  of 
rfeTree,  while  the  difference  between  all  such 
ntterances  and  vocal  utterances  which  but  ex- 
press sensations  and  emotions  is  a  difference 
of  kind.  Therefore  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  the  most  imperfect  languages  offer 
08  no  indication  of  a  transition  from  irration- 
al cries,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  an 
indefinitely  wide  barrier,  while  they  differ 
from  the  highest  speech,  but  by  a  greater 

^  *  *  Prloiitive  Culture,'  vol.  i.  p.  832.    The  ita- 
lics are  ours. 
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simplicity,  which  indeed  is  sometimes  more 
apparent  than  real,  as  we  shall  see  more 
plainly  hereafter.  This  being  the  case,  it  ne- 
cessarily* follows  that  we  have  no  ^positive 
evidence  whatever  for  the  origin  of  speech 
by  any  process  of  evolution.  As  to  the  pos- 
sibtlity  of  its  origin  by  such  a  piocess  from 
the  cries  of  brutes,  the  sciences  we  are  here 
occupied  with,  ethnology  and  archaeology, 
can  of  course  tell  us  nothing.  The  reply  to 
that  question  is  given  by  philosophy  and 
psychology. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  second  branch 
of  our  inquir}',  that  concerning  Morals — 
concerning  the  universality  or  non-universa- 
Jity  amongst  mankind  of  a  power  of  appre- 
hending 'right'  or  'wrong.'  And  here 
again  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  and  define 
what  is  meant  by  this  human  mental  power, 
because  ambiguity  and  misundei^standing  as 
to  this  matter  are  at  least  as  common  as  in 
the  matter  of  language.  By  this  power  is 
not  meant  merely  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  a 
deference  to  the  desires  of  others,  or  some 
emotional  excitement  tending  to  produce 
materially  kind  and  benevolent  actions. 
Still  less  is  meant  the  volitional  impulse 
which  in  all  cases  directly  produces  such  ac- 
tions, since  this  may  or  may  not  be  '  moral,' 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
What  is  meant  is  an  intellectual  activity 
evinced  by  the  expression  of  definite  judg- 
ments passed  upon  certain  modes  of  action 
abstractedly  considered.  The  existence  of 
kindly  social  customs  cannot  be  taken  as 
necessarily  proving  the  existence  of  such  in- 
tellectal  activity  in  the  absence  of  some  in- 
timation by  word  or  gesture  of  a  moral  ap- 
prehensic^.  Similarly  no  amount  of  gross 
or  atrocious  habits  in  any  given  tribe  can  be 
taken  to  prove  its  entire  absence.  The  lik« 
ing  or  disliking  (and  therefore  the  frequent 
practice  or  neglect)  of  certain  actions  is  one 
thing;  the  act  of  judging  that  such  actions, 
whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  are  *  right ' 
or  *  wrong '  is  an  altogether  different  thing. 

A  man  may,  for  instance,  judge  that  he 
ought  to  renounce  a  tender  friendship  with- 
out its  becoming:  less  deliijhtful  to  him  to 
continue  it.  Another  may  perceive  that  he 
has  acted  rightly  in  foregoing  a  pecuniary 
advantage  though  mentally  suffering  acute 
distress  from  the  consequences  of  his  just 
act.  Again,  differences  of  judgment  as  to 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  particular  con- 
crete actions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
point  we  have  to  consider.  Tims  the  most 
revolting  act  that  can  well  be  cited,  that  of 
the  deliberate  murder  of  aged  parents,  mon- 
strous as  the  act  in  itself  is,  may  really  be 
one  of  filial  piety  if,  as  is  asserted,  the  savage 
perpetrators  do  it  at  the  wish  of  such  parents 
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themselves,  and  from  a  conviction  that  there- 
hj  they  not  only  save  them  from  suflfering 
in  this  world,  but  also  confer  upon  them  pro- 
longed Jiappiness  in  the  next.  Hence  we 
roust  judge  of  the  moral  or  non-moral  con- 
dition of  savage  tribes  by  their  own  declara- 
tions when  these  can  be  obtained,  or  by  ex- 
pressive actions  as  far  as  possible  the  equi- 
valent of  such  declarations.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  essential  community  of  in- 
tellectual nature  existing  amongst  all  living 
races  as  regards  the  faculty  of  speech.  From 
the  existence  of  this  community  of  nature, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  deliberate  ar- 
ticulate judgments  of  lower  races  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  meaning  as  in  our  own, 
whatever  may  be  the  concrete  actions  which 
occasion  the  expression  of  such  abstract 
judgments. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  constantly 
employed  expressions  denoting  moral  judg- 
ments amongst  ourselves,  and  those  of  us 
who  reflect  upon  the  subject  are  generally 
aware  that  in  asserting  that  anything  is 
*  right,'  they  mean  to  make  a  judgment  alto- 
gether distinct  from  one  asserting  the  same 
thing  to  be  pleasurable  or  advantageous. 
Even  some  men  who,  like  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill,  assert  that  the  principle  regu- 
lating our  actions  should  be  the  production 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  to  all 
sentient  beings,  must  assert  that  there  is 
cither  no  obligation  at  all  to  accept  this 
principle  itself,  or  that  such  obligation  is  a 
'  moral '  one.  The  distinction  being  then 
generally  and  practically  recognised  as  ex- 
isting amongst  ourselves,  we  have  to  examine 
the  following  points: — Whether,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  admission  of  thg  authors 
whose  works  we  are  considering,  there  is  any 
evidence  that  moral  perceptions  are  want- 
ing in  any  savage  tribes  ?  WTiether  any 
races  exist  in  a  condition  .  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  transitional  state  be- 
tween our  own  and  the  amoral  con- 
dition of  beasts?  Whether  any  peoples 
have  their  moral  perceptions  so  perverted — 
so  remote  from  those  of  the  highest  races — 
as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  abstract 
judgments  directly  contradicting  the  abstract 
moral  judgments  of  such  highest  races  ? 
And  here  again  we  must  be  greatly  on  our 
guard  against  the  involuntary  misrepresen- 
tations and  the  hasty  and  careless  misinter- 
pretations of  unskilled  observers  and  inac- 
curate narrators.  Sir  John  Lubbock  him- 
self observes :  *  *  We  all  know  how  diflS- 
cult  it  is  to  judge  an  individual,  and  it  must 
be  much  more  so  to  judge  a  nation.  In 
fact,  whether  any  given   writer  praises  or 
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blames  a  particular  race,  depends  at  ka4  m 
much  on  the  character  of  the  writer  as  on 
that  of  the  people,''  Again,  we  must  be  ca^^ 
ful  not  to  apply  to  savage  tribes  standards 
applicable  only  to  higher  races.  The  es- 
sence of  morality  being  the  conformity  of 
acts  to  an  ethical  ideal,  neither  th^  worst  aoy 
more  than  the  best  moral  development,  what- 
ever be  the  concrete  acts,  can  coexist  with 
an  undeveloped  intellectual  condition.  If 
any  tribes  are  intellectually  in  a  puerile 
condition,  puerile  also  must  be  their  moral 
state.  Here  we  may  again  quote  Sir  John 
Lubbock  with  approval.      lie  says  (p.  340): 

*  The  lowest  moral  and  the  lowest  intellec- 
tual condition  are  not  only,  in  my  opinion,  not 
inseparable,  they  are  not  evbn  compatible. 
.  .  .  The  lower  races  of  men  may  be,  and  are, 
vicious ;  but  allowances  must  be  made  for  them. 
On  the  contrary  {corruptio  optimi  pessima  ed\ 
the  higher  the  menta4  power,  the  more  splen- 
did the  intellectual  endowment,  the  deepfiris 
the  moral  degradation  of  him  who  wastes  the 
one  and  abuses  the  other.* 

Now  one  of  the  clearest  ethical  judgments 
is  that  as  to  *  justice'  and  *  injustice,'  and  by 
common  consent  the  native  Australians  ire 
admitted  to  be  at  about  the  lowest  level  ci 
existing  social  development,  while  as  te 
have  seen  the  Esquimaux  are  deemed  by 
some  to  be  surviving  specimens  of  the  (up 
to  the  present  time  hypothetical)  *mioceD€ 
men.' 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  races,  the 
Australians,  Sir  John  Lubbock  tells  us  :— 

'  The  amount  of  legal  revenge,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  is  often  strictly  regulated,  even  where 
we  should  least  expect  to  find  such  limitations. 
Thus,  in  Australia  crimes  may  be  con  pounded 
for  by  the  criminal  appearing  and  submittmg 
himself  to  the  ordeal  of  having  spears  thrown 
at  him  by  all  such  persons  as  conceive  them- 
selves to  have  been  aggrieved,  or  by  permit- 
ting fepears  to  be  thrust  through  certain  parts 
of  his  body  ;  such  as  through  the  thigh,  or  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  or  under  the  arm.  The  part 
which  is  to  be  pierced  by  a  spear  is  fixed  for 
all  common  crimes,  and  a  native  who  has  in- 
curred this  penalty  sometimes  quietly  holds 
out  his  leg  for  the  injured  party  to  ihirust  bis 
spear  through  I  So  strictly  is  the  amount  of 
punishment  limited,  that  if,  in  inflicting  sach 
spear-wounds,  a  man,  either  through  careless- 
ness or  from  any  other  cause,  exceeded  the  re- 
cognised limits-rif,  for  instance,  he  wounded 
the  femorsl  artery — ^he  would  in  his  turn  be- 
come liable  to  punishment' — Origin  of  Cifili- 
sation,  p.  818. 

The  next  is  a  yet  stronger  example  of  sav- 
age refinement,  furnished  us  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock : — 

'  Among  the  Greenlanders;,  should  a  seal  es- 
cape with  a  hunter's  javelin  in  it,  and  be  killed 
by  another  man  afterwards,  it  belongs  to  the 
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former.  But  if  the  seal  is  struck  with  the  har- 
pooD  and  bladder,  and  the  string  breaks,  the 
hunter  looses  his  right  If  a  man  finds  a  seal 
dead  with  a  harpoon  in  it,  he  keeps  the  seal 

but  returns  the  harpoon Any  man  who 

finds  a  piece  of  drift-wood  can  appropriate  it 
bj  placing  a  stone  on  it,  as  a  sign  that  some 
one  has  taken  possession  of  it  No  other 
Grcenlander  will  then  touch  it' — Ibid.  p.  305. 

But  perhaps  the  recently  extinct  Tasma- 
nians  were  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Austra- 
lians. If  so,  Mr.  Tyler  shows  us  by  a  legend 
which  he  relates,*  that  they  had  a  strong 
appreciation  of  even  male  conjugal  fidelity. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are,  if 
possible,  more  wretched  savages  than  the 
Australians,  yet  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  even  with  respect  to  these  no  less  hos- 
tile a  witness  than  Mr.  Parwin  himself  in- 
forais  us,  f  that  when  a  certain  Mr.  Byneo 
shot  some  very  young  ducklings  as  speci- 
mens, a  Fuegian  declared  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  *0h,  Mr.  Bynoe,  much  rain,  snow, 
blow  much.'  And  as  to  this  declaration,  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  us  that  the  anticipated  bad 
weather  *  was  evidently  a  retributive  punish- 
ment for  wasting  human  food,'  i.e.  for  a 
transgression  of  the  aborted  moral  code  re- 
cognised by  the  Fuegian  in  question. 

That  the  language  of  savage  tribes  is  ca- 
pable of  expressing  moral  conceptions  will 
probably  be  contested  by  no  one.     Similarly 
no  one  will  probably  deny  that  when  a  sav- 
age emphatically  calls  *  bad '  an  act  of  treach- 
ery done  to  himself  by  one  to  whom  he  has 
been  kind,  his  mind  recognises,  at  least  in  a 
rudimentary  way,  an  element  of  ingratitude 
in  such  an  action.     But  in  fact,  that  identity 
of  intellectual  nature,  fundamentally  consi- 
dered, which  we  have  found  to  exist  in  all 
men  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  lan- 
guage, at  once  establishes  a  very  strong  d 
l^wti  probability  in  favour  of  a  similar  uni- 
venality  as  to  the   power  of  apprehending 
pood  and  evil.  The  onus  proharidi  lies  clear- 
^7  with  those  who  deny  it,  and  yet  not  only 
Me  Mr.  Tyler  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  unable 
to  bring  forward  facts  capable  of  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  a  non-moral  race  of  men, 
but  they  bring  forward  instances   and  an- 
nounce conclusions  of  an  opposite  character. 
Mr.  Tylor  observes : — 

/  Glancing  down  the  moral  scale  amongst  man- 
kind at  large,  we  find  no  tribe  standing  at  or 
near  zero.  The  asserted  existence  of  savages 
80  low  as  to  have  no  moral  standard  is  too 
9^oundU88  to  be  discussed.  Every  human  tribe 
^  its  general  views  as  to  what  conduct  is 
^t  and  what  wrong,   and  each  generation 

• '  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind; p.  328. 

r Vojage  of  the  "Beagle,"  *  vol.  i.  p.  215. 


hands  (he  standard  on  to  the  next  Even  in 
the  details  of  those  moral  standards,  wide  as 
their  differences  are,  there  is  a  yet  wider  agree- 
ment throughout  the  human  race.  ...  No 
known  tribe,  however  low  and  ferocious,  has 
ever  admitted  that  men  may  kill  one  another 
indiscriminately.  .  .  .  The  Sioux  Indians, 
among  themselves,  hold  manslaughter,  unless 
by  way  of  blood  revenge,  to  be  a  crime,  and 
the  Dayaks  also  punish  murder.' — Contempo- 
rary Review^  April  1878,  pp.  702,  714. 

In  another  place,*  Mr.  Tylor,  after  show- 
ing different  early  conditions  of  the  tenure 
of  property  and  the  occasional  estimation 
of  the  tribe  as  the  social  unit,  &c.,  adds : 
*  Their  various  grades  of  culture  had  each 
according  to  its  lights  its  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  they  are  to  be  judged  on 
the  criterion  whether  they  did  well  or 
ill  according  to  this  standard.'  There  being 
thus  no  question  as  to  the  non-existence  of 
any  non-moral  race  of  men,  can  we  find  evi- 
dence of  any  transitional  stage  ?  But  the 
difference  between  moral  and  non-moral  ex- 
istence is  a  difference  of  kind^  and  therefore 
*'  transitions '  are  here  no  more  possible  than 
betweeg  articulate  sound-giving  animals 
which  have  not  reason  and  articulate  sound- 
giving  animals  who  have  it 

It  may  be  replied,  however,  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Mr.  Tylor  at  least  believe  in 
the  natural  and  gradual  development  of  man 
from  the  non-moral  to  the  moral  mode  of 
existence,  and  that  therefore  the  facts  cited 
cannot  have  the  force  here  attributed  to  them. 
To  this  it  must  be  answered  that  the  faculty 
of  accumulating  many  facts,  or  that  of  ar- 
ranging and  presenting  them  in  a  perspicu- 
ous and  persuasive  manner,  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily carries  with  it  a  faculty  of  under- 
standing %hat  those  facts  really  teach.  That 
such  an  assertion  of  intellectual  deficiency 
may  not  repose  upon  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
the  present  writer,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
the  judgment  of  one  who  is  himself  a  mas- 
ter in  those  archaeological  subjects  in  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  is  such  a  proficient,  while 
he  is  also  a  most  distinguished  biologist  and 
a  man  of  universal  culture.  Professor  Rol- 
leston  upon  this  subject  riemarks  f  as  fol- 
lows : — 


*"  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  Sir  John  Lubbock 
does  not  see  how  his  method  of  accounting  for 
the  genesis  of  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
like  that  of  all  other  utilitarians,  actuaay 
presupposes  their  existence/  How  could  the 
old  men  "  praise''  or  **  condemn"  except  by 
reference  to  some  pre-existing  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  ?  How  could  the  parties  in- 
jured by  the  violation  of  a  compact  '*  naturally 

- — — *  II 

*,'  Contemporary  Review,'  June  1873,  p.  72. 
f  The  italics  are  not  Professor  Rolleston's. 
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condemn"  it  except  bj  a  tacit  or  articulate 
reference  to  some  ** naturally  implanted,"  or,  at 
all  events,  to  some  already  existing,  standard 
of  virtue  and  vice  ?  Language,  which  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  faithfully  reproduces  the  ex- 
istence of  feelings,  and  even  to  some  extent  the 
history  of  our  race,  will  not  lend  itself  to  the 
support  of  their  theories,  and  gives  ihe  Dialec- 
tician for  once  a  real  victory  over  the  Natural 
Historian.  .  .  .  We  must  also  express  our  sur- 

Srise  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  should  not  have 
rawn  attention  to  the  difficulty  which  in  early 
stages  of  our  history  must  have  beset  the  col- 
lection of  those  "  experiences  of  utility,"  of 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  speaks  as  the 
foundation  of  our  so-called  moral  intuitions; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  exceeding  unfitness  of 
the  "  nervous  organisation,"  which  Mr.  Huxley 
calls  "  the  thoughtless  brains,"  of  a  savage,  to 
act  as  a  storehouse  for  such  experiences  when 
obtained.  For,  firstly,  the  wicked  often  re- 
main in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  for  periods 
commensurate  with  the  lifetime  of  an  entire  pop- 
ulation of  civilised,  not  to  speak  of  the  noto- 
riously shorter-lived  savage,  men;  and  a  life- 
long experience  would  neutralise  the  results, 
not  merely  of  tradition,  but  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission. And,  secondly,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
himself  tells  us  (p.  70),  with  reference  to  the 
practice  of  infanticide,  the  "distinction  be- 
tween the  sexes  implies  an  amount  of  fore- 
thought and  prudence  which  the  lower  races  of 
men  do  not  possess."  We  commend  this  esti- 
mate of  the  faculties  and  capacities  of  our  an- 
cestors to  the  careful  consideration  of  those 
philosophers  who  suppose  them  to  have  been 
capable  of  processes  of  stock-taking,  which 
must,  ex  hypothesis  have  enabled  them  to  anti- 
cipate the  epigram,  '*  Honesty  is  the  best  i^oVl- 
cy:'' —The  Academy,  Nov.  15,  1370. 

We  have  thus  Professor  Rolleston  with  us 
when  wc  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  the  natural  development  of  a 
moral  power  of  judgment,  withou4>  in  fact, 
presupposing  its  actual  existence — since  such 
judgment  cannot  exist  without  an  ethical 
standard,  and  such  standard  cannot  exist 
without  an  ethical  judgment. 

The  third  question,  then,  now  alone  re- 
mains :  namely,  whether  the  moral  percep- 
tions of  any  people  are  so  perverted  as  to 
directly  contradict  our  own  abstract  moral 
judgments.  In  .the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky  :* — 
*  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  to  be 
maintained,  that  men  in  all  ages  should 
have  agreed  about  the  application  of  their 
moral  principles.  All  that  is  contended  for 
is  that  these  principles  are  themselves  the 
same  ....  in  fact,  that,  however  these 
principles  might  be  applied,  still  humanity 
was  recognised  as  a  virtue,  and  cruelty  as  a 
vice.'  f     But  if  opponents  have  been  unable 


*  '  Morals,' vol.  i.  p.  104. 
f  Mr.  Lecky  (op.  nt.  p.  105)  jjives  some  inter- 
e8tiug  quotatious  from  Helvetius,  *  De  r£sprit/ 


to  bring  instances  to  show  the  existeace 
of  a  non-moral  race,  still  less  can  they 
prove  the  existence  of  one  the  moral 
principles  of  which  are  inverted.  Let  thiev- 
ing be  here  and  there  encouraged  and 
taught,  yet  dishonesty  is  nowhere  erected 
into  a  principle,  but  is  reprobated  in  the 
very  maxim  *  honour  amongst  thieves.' 
Frightful  cruelty  towards  prisoners  was 
practised  by  the  North  American  Indians, 
but  it  was  towards  prisoners,  and  cruelty 
was  never  inculcated  as  an  ideal  to  be  al- 
ways aimed  at  so  that  remorse  of  conscience 
should  be  felt  by  any  man  who  happened  to 
have  let  slip  a  possible  opportunity  of  cruelty 
towards  any.  one.  As  another  writer  has 
well  expressed  it  *  : — *  Many  men  doubtless 
in  various  times  and  places  have  thouiijht  it 
right  to  do  many  an  act  which  we  know  to 
be  unjust ;  still  they  have  never  thou-rht  it 
right  because  unjust ;  they  have  never  tbouijht 
it  right  for  the  sake  of  any  virtuousness  which 
they  have  supposed  to  reside  in  injustice; 
but  because  of  the  virtuousness  of  benejicence, 
or  gratitude,  or  the  like.  Similarly  many 
men  think  an  act  wrong,  because  they  think 
it  unjust ;  but  they  never  think  it  wrong  b^ 
cause  they  think  it  jvst,^ 

We  may  then  safely  conclude  that  tbere 
exists  no  evidence   whatever  yet  discovtrai 
for  the  existence  of  races  either  non-morilor 
with  a  really  inverted  morality,  or  for  tbo 
evolution  of  a   *  moral  state '  from  a  pre- 
existing brutal  and   *  amoral'  condition  of 
mankind.     The  question  as  to  the  poiidbil- 
ity  of  such  a  process  of  evolution  is  a  philo- 
sophical question,  and  «annot  of  course  be 
solved   by  the  sciences  of  the  writers  re- 
viewed— namely,  ethnology  and  arcbajolojy^. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  indirectly  and  by  the 
way  found  strong  reasons  to  believe  it  im- 
possible; but  for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  question  there  is  here  no  space,  and  this 
is  not  the  place.     To  have  ascertained  that 
no  positive  evidence  whatever  is  yet  forth- 
coming has  been  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose. 

III.  In  proceeding  to  the  third  branch  of 
our  inquiry,  that  concerning  Religion — con- 
cerning the  universality,  or  non-universality, 
of  religious  conceptions — it  is  once  more 
necessary  to  commence  with  definitions  and 
distinctions.  It  is  obvious  that  it  cannot 
here  be  meant  to  assert  that  men  have, 
almost  universally,  a  positive  religions  belief, 
since  so  vast  a  number  of  those  we  know 


vol.  ii.  p.  13,  to  show  how  practices  which  are 
nt  first  flflariuffly  immoral,  come,  when  fully  up- 
derstood.  to  apjwar  relatively  moral,  and  a  po«i- 
tive  improvement  upon  other  customs  tliey  havd 
displaced. 
*  *  Dublm  Review,*  January  1872,  p.  65. 
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familiarly  have  none.  It  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  generally 
diffused  in  some  other  nationf*,  irreligious  or 
non-religious,  phenomena  analogous  to  those 
we  may  meet  with  in  our  own.  Neither 
can  it  be  meant  that  a  distinct  religious 
system  is  to  be  found  in  every  nation  or 
tribe,  since  it  would  manifestly  be  very 
probable  that  the  descendants  of  some  iso- 
lated irreligious  parents  should  have  grown 
up  devoid  of  religion  altogether.  What  is 
meant  by  the  universality  of  religious  con- 
ceptions is  the  general  diffusion  amongst  all 
considerable  races  of  men  :  first,  of  a  power 
to  apprehend  the  existence  of  a  good  super- 
natural Being  possessed  of  knowledge  and 
will,  and  rewarding  men  in  another  world 
in  accordance  with  their  conduct  in  this; 
secondly,  of  a  tendency  to  believe  in  the 
actual  existence  of  superhuman  powers  and 
beings,  and  also  in  an  existence  beyond  the 
i^rave — however  shadowy,  distorted,  or 
aborted  such  conceptions  may  seem  to  us 
to  be. 

We  have  then  to  consider  our  authors' 
teachings  as  to  the  following  questions : — 
First,  whether  any  people  are  now  in  a  state 
as  unconscious  of  the  preternatural  and  as 
unconcerned  with  regard  to  a  future  life,  as 
are   the  brutes  ?     Secondly,    whether   any 
races  exist  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  in  a 
transitional  condition  from  brutisl^  non-relig- 
iosity, or  with  religious  conceptions  so  essen- 
tially divergent  from  our  own  as  to  be  diflfe- 
rent  in  kind^  and,  therefore,  incapable   of 
transition  either  from  or  to  the  highest  reli- 
gious condition  ?     But  if  in  the  former  in- 
qairies  it  was   necessary  for  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard  against  the  misapprehensions  and 
mujinterprctations   of  travellers,   it   is   still 
more  necessary  for  us  to  be  so   here.     The 
fleces&iiy  is  so  great  because  both  theologi- 
cal and  anti-theological  prejudices  are  more 
'Wy  than  are  any  others  to  warp  the  judg- 
ment and  influence  the  appreciations  of  even 
well  meaning  observers.     As  to  the  theologi- 
^  prejudice,  however,  we  can   effectually 
guard  against  that  by  building   upon   the 
fects  and  inferences  offered  to  us   by  the 
authors  we  are  reviewing.     Whatever  may 
be  their  most  conspicuous  merits,  or  their 
shortcomings,  theological  prejudice  will  not 
^  a  vice  we  shall  have  to  guard  against  in 
them.    Admissions  made  by  them,  favoura- 
ble to  theology,  may  be  accepted  without 
apprehension  upon  that  score. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  bias  in  this 
niatter  we  cite  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Tylor 
hunself  which  are  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion (the  italics  are  ours)  : — 

*  While  observers  who  have  had  fair  oppor- 


tunities of  studying  the  religions  of  savages 
have  thus  sometimes  done  scant  justice  to  the 
facts  before  their  eyes,  the  hasty  denials  of 
others  wh*)  have  judged  without  even  facts  can 
cari-y  no  great  weight  A  sixteenth  century 
traveller  gave  an  account  of  the  natives  of 
Florida  which  is  typical  of  such  :  "  Touching 
the  religion  of  this  people  which  wee  have 
found,  for  want  of  their  language  wee  could  not 
understand  neither  by  signs  nor  gesture  that 
they  had  any  religion  or  lawse  at  all.  .  .  .  We 
suppose  that  they  have  no  religion  at  all,  and 
that  they  live  at  their  own  libcrtie."  Bitter 
knowle<^e  of  these  Floridans  nevertheless 
showed  that  they  had  a  religion,  and  better 
knowledge  has  reversed  many  another  hasty 
assertion  to  the  same  effect ;  as  when  writers 
used  to  declare  that  the  natives  of  Madagascar 
had  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  and  no  word  for 
soul  or  spirit,  or  when  Dampier  inquired  after 
the  religion  of  the  natives  of  Timor,  and  was 
told  that  they  had  none ;  or  when  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  landed  in  Saldanha  Bay,  on  his  way  to  the 
court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  remarked  of  the 
Hottentots  that  **  they  have  left  off  the  r  cus- 
tom of  stealing,  but  know  no  God  or  religion." 
Among  the  numerous  accounts  collected  by 
Sir  John  Lnbbock  as  edidence  bearing  on  the 
absence  or  low  development  of  religion  among 
low  races,  some  may  be  selected  as  lying  open 
t '  criticism  from  this  point  of  view.  Thus,  ih^ 
statement  that  the  Samoan  Islanders  had  no 
religion  cannot  stand  in  the  face  of  the  elabo- 
rate description  by  the  Rev.  G.  Turner  of  the 
Samoan  religion  itself ;  and  the  assertion  that 
the  Tapinombas  of  Brazil  had  no  religion,  is 
one  not  to  be  received  without  some  more 
positive  proof,  for  the  religious  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Tapi  race  have  been  recorded 
by  Lery,  De  Lact,  and  other  writers.  Even 
with  much  time  and  care  and  knowledge  of 
language,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  elicit  from 
savages  the  details  of  their  theology.  They 
rather  try  to  hide  from  the  prying  and  con- 
temptuous foreigner  their  worship  of  gods 
who  seem  to  shrink,  like  their  worshippers, 
before  the  white  man  and  his  mightier  Deity. 
And  thus,  even  where  no  positive  proof  of  re*- 
ligious  development  among  any  particular  tribe 
has  reached  us,  we  should  distrust  its  denial 
by  observers  whose  acquaintance  with  tho 
tribe  in  question  has  not  been  intimate  as  well 
as  kindly.  Assertions  ol  this  sort  are  made 
tery  carelessly.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  Anda- 
man Islanders  that  they  have  not  the  rudest 
elements  of  a  religious  faith ;  Dr.  Monat  states 
this  explicitly  ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  natives 
did  not  even  display  to  the  foreigners  the  rude 
music  which  they  actually  possessed,  so  that 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  be 
communicative  as  to  their  theology,  if  they 
had  any.  In  our  time,  the  most  striking  n^a- 
tion  of  the  religion  of  savage  tribes  is  that  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  a  paper  read  in 
1866  before  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London, 
as  follows:  **The  most  northern  tribes  of  the 
White  Kile  are  the  Dinkas,  Shillooks,  Nuehr, 
Kytch,  Bohr,  Aliab,  and  Shir.  A  general  de- 
sci  iption  will  suffice  for  the  whole,  excepting 
the  Kytch.     Without  any  exception,  they  are 
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without  a  belief  in  a  supreme  being,  neither 
have  they  any  form  of  worship  or  idolatry ; 
nor  is  the  darkness  of  their  minds  enlightened 
by  even  a  ray  of  superstition.*'  Had  this  dis- 
tinguished explorer  spoken  only  of  the  Latukas, 
or  of  other  tribes  hardly  known  to  ethnogra- 
phers except  through  his  own  intercourse  with 
them,  his  denial  of  any  religious  consciousness 
to  them  would  have  been  at  least  entitled  to 
stand  as  the  best  procurable  account,  until 
more  intimate  communication  should  prove  or 
disprove  it.  But  in  speaking  thus  of  compara- 
tively well-known  trioes,  such  as  the  Dinkas, 
Shillooks,  and  Nuehr,  Sir  S.  Baker  ignores 
the  existence  of  published  evidence,  such  as 
describes  the  sacrifices  of  the  Dinkas,  their 
belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits  (adjok  and 
djyok),  their  good  deity  and  heaven-dwelling 
creator,  Dendid,  as  likewise  Near,  the  deity  of 
the  Nuehr,  and  the  Shillooks*  creator,  who  is 
described  as  visiting,  like  other  spirits,  a 
sacred  wood  or  tree.  Kauf  roann,  Bonn,  Bollet, 
Lejean,  and  other  observers,  had  thus  placed 
on  record  details  of  the  religion  of  these  White 
Nile  tribes,  years  before  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
rash  denial  that  they  had  any  religion  at  all.' — 
Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i.  p.  881. 

x\gain  Mr.  Tyler  quotes  as  surprisingly 
inconsistent^ — 

*  Mr.  Moffat's  declaration  as  to  the  Bechua- 
nas,  that  '*  man's  immortality  was  never  heard 
of  among  that  people,"  he  having  remarked  in 
the  sentence  next  before,  that  the  word  for 
the  shades  or  manes  of  the  dead  is  "  liriti." 
In  South  America,  again,  Don  Felix  de  Azara 
comments  on  the  positive  falsity  of  the  eccle- 
siastics' assertion  that  the  native  tribes  have  a 
religion.  He  simply  declares  that  they  have 
none ;  nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  his  work 
he  mentions  such  facts  as  that  the  Payaguas 
bury  arms  and  clothing  with  their  dead,  and 
have  some  notions  of  a  future  life,  and  that  the 
Guanas  believe  in  a  being  who  rewards  good 
and  punishes  evil.  In  fact,  this  author's 
reckless  denial  of  religion  and^*law  to  the  low- 
er races  of  this  region  justifies  D'Orbigny's 
sharp  criticism  *  that  "  this  is  indeed  what  he 
says  of  all  the  nations  he  describes,  while  ac- 
tually proving  (he  contrary  of  his  thesis  by  the 
very  facts  he  alleges  in  its  support,"  ' — Ibid, 
vol.  i.  p.  879. 

Once  more,  as  to  the  easy  way  in  which 
the  real  meaning  of  words  may  escape  the 
reporters  of  such  expressions,  Mr.  Tylor  ju- 
diciously observes : — 

'  'Prudent  ethnographers  must  often  doubt 
accounts  of  such,  for  this  reason,  that  the  sa- 
vage who  declares  that  the  dead  live  no  more, 
may  merely  mean  to  say  tJuU  they  are  dead. 
When  the  East  African  is  asked  what  becomes 
of  his  buried  ancestors,  the  "  old  people,"  he 
can  reply  that  "  they  are  ended,"  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  fullv  admits  that  their  ghosts 
survive.' — Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  18. 

*  '  L'Homme  Am^ricain/  vol.  ii.  p.  818. 


Mr.   Tylor's    own    belief   (expressed,  of 
course,  in   terms  conformable   to  bis  own 
view  of  evolution)  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
lower  races  is  thus   declared  :  *    *  GeDoine 
savage  faiths  do,  in  fact,  bring  to  our  view 
what   seem   to    bo    rudimentary  forms  of 
ideas  which   underlie   dualistic  theological 
schemes  among  higher  nations.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  even  amongst  rude  savage  horde* 
native  thought  has  already  turned  toward 
the  deep  problem  of  good  and  evil.'    He 
thus   admits  an   essentially  and   distioctlv 
ethical  element  into  the  theology  of  eren 
*  genuine '  savages.     But  our  author  has  yet 
more  decided  views  as  to  the  universality  of 
religious  conceptions.     Concerning  the  exis- 
tence of  savages  without  religion,  he  saysf 
(speaking  from  his  point  of  view  as  a  sap- 
porter  of  the  monistic  hypothesis) :  *  Thongh 
the  theoretical   niche  is  ready  and  conve- 
nient, the  actual  statue  to  fill  it  is  not  forth- 
coming.    The  case  is,  in  some  degree,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  tribes  asserted  to  exist 
without  language  or  without  the  use  of  fire; 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  [?]  seems  to 
forbid  the  possibility  of  such  existence,  ku 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tribes  are  not  foaod.' 
As  we  have  said,  the  native  Australiias 
have  much  pretension  to  the  post  of  lowet 
of  existing  races,  and  we  often  hear  a  gn* 
deal   as  to  their    non-religious   conditiw; 
nevertheleis  Mr.  Tylor  quotesj  the  ReT.W. 
Ridley  to  the  effect  that  *  whenever  he  has 
conversed   with  the   Aborigines,   he  founi 
them  to  have  quite  definite  traditions  con- 
cerning   supernatural     beings,    as    Baimf, 
whose  voice  they  hear  in  thunder  and  who 
made  all  things.'     Moreover  this  testimony 
is  reinforced  by  that  of  Stanbridge  (*T.  Eth. 
Soc.,'  vol.  i.  p.  301),  who  is  quoted  as  as^ 
serting  that  so  far  ^m  the  Australians  har- 
ing  no  religion,  *  they  declare  that  Jupiter, 
whom  they  call  "  foot  of  day  "  (Ginabong- 
Beary),  was  a  chief  among  the  old  Spirits, 
that  ancient  race   who  were  translated  W 
heaven  before  man   came  on  earth.'    Bot 
not  only   do   we   thus  meet   with  distinct 
conceptions  of  the  supernatural  where  their 
existence  has  been  denied,  but  some  of  th 
external  manifestations  of  these  conceptiois 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.     Thus  ini 
prayer  used  by  the  Khonds  of  Orisst  we 
find  §  the  following  words :  *  We  are  igno- 
rant of  what  it  is  good  to  ask  for.    You 
know  what  is  good  for  us.     Give  it  us  I' 
Mr.  Tylor  adds :  *  Such  are  types  of  prayer 
in  the  lower  levels  of  culture ! ' 


*  *  Primitive  Culture/  vol.  ii.  p.  28a 
t  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  878. 
ri  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  878.1 
§  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  885. 
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But  the  universal  tendency  of  even  the 
most  degraded  tribes  to  practices  which 
clearly  show  their  belief  in  preternatural 
agencies  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  serious 
discussion,  while  the  wide-spread,  and 
probably  all  but  universal,  practice  of  some 
kind  of  funereal  rites  speaks  plainly  of 
as  wide  a  notion  that  the  dead  in  some 
sense  yet  live.  As  to  the  power  possessed 
by  even  the  lowest  races  of  apprehending 
strictly  religious  conceptions,  the  annals  of 
the  Christian  Propaganda  prove  it  abun- 
dantly. The  Australians,  however,  are 
generally  believed  to  be  the  most  hopeless 
subjects  of  missionary  eflfort,  and  yet 
Western  Australia  *  demonstrates  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  this  pei-suasion.  We  may 
conclude,  then,  that  no  existing  race  is  gf  ne- 
rally  devoid  of  conceptions  regarding  the 
preternatural,  or  entirely  unconcerned  about 
future  existence,  whether  their  own  or  that 
of  their  friends  or  enemies. 

It  remains,  then,  to  inquire  whether  any 
existing  races  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
in  a  transitional  state  from  a  non-religious 
condition  like  that  of  beasts?  or  whether 
the  religious  conceptions  of  any  race  are  so 
different  in  kind  from  our  own  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  the  degraded 
remnants  of  former  religious  belief  of  a 
higher  character  ?  As  to  the  first  of  these 
questions,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  dif- 
ference between  a  nature  capable  of  reli- 
gious conceptions  and  one  not  so  capable  is 
a  difference  of  kiridy  and  therefore  *  transi- 
tions* are  just  as  possible  or  as  impossible 
here,  as  in  the  previous  matters  of  morality 
and  speech.  This  is  a  question  the  decision 
of  which,  again,  rests  with  philosophy. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  here  observed  that 
obviously  no  combinations  of  merely  sensi- 
ble perceptions  could  give  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  beings  of  a  preternatural  nature 
aodwith  preternatural  powers.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion not  of  a  vague  fear,  but  of  conceptions 
of  beings  with  superhuman  attributes.  As 
to  the  second  question — ^that  concerning  the 
nature  of  religious  conceptions  in  the  most 
distinct  races— it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  on 
our  author's  own  authority,  that  the  diffe- 
rences are  often  much  more  superficial  and 
the  agreements  much  more  profound  than 
is  very  often,  if  not  generally,  supposed. 
The  extreme  want  of  flexibility  of  so  many 
minds  is  the  cause  of  this  difficulty  of  per- 
ceivinff  how  often  the  same  essential  idea 
underlies  different  external  modes  of  repre- 
sentation. The  personifications  of  stars, 
rivers,  clouds,  &c.,  are,  when  viewed  under  a 

*  See  *  M^rooires  historiques  sur  rAustralie/ 
Ptr  UgT.  RadeslDO  Salvado,  1854. 
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certain  aspect,  to  some  tribes  not  only  the 
natural  expression  of  their  religious  concep- 
tions, but  probably  even  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  truth  now  possible  to  them  apart 
from  revelation.  As  to  their  conceptions 
Mr.  Tylor  remarks:*  *They  rest  upon  a 
broad  philosophy  of  nature,  early  and  cm^e 
indeed,  but  thoughtful,  consistent,  and  quite 
really  and  seriously  meant.'  As  to  the  cru- 
dity  of  these  modes  of  expressing  a  belief 
in  the  general  action  of  superhuman  causa- 
tion, it  may  be  remarked  that  after  all  the 
error  was  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
modem  Materialists — /.e.,  the  modem  crade 
conception  that  because  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  not  produced  by  a  human  perso- 
nality they  are  produced  by  nonet  Mr. 
Tylor  himself  says,t  as  to  the  real  resem- 
blance between  apparently  very  difterent  re- 
ligious developments,  *  B^me,  the  creator, 
whose  voice  the  rade  Australians  hear  in 
the  rolling  thunder,  will  sit  enthroned  by 
the  side  of  Olympian  Zeus  kimBeip 

We  have  heard  much  as  to  the  notion 
entertained  by  some  barbarians  J  that  a  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  extends  into  the  next  world, 
and  that  the  future  state  depends  upon  the 
social  condition  of  the  departed.  But  simi- 
lar notions  may  exist  amongst  civilised  peo- 
ple, as  was  evidenced  by  the  often-quoted 
French  lady  of  the  ancien  regime^  who  ex- 
claimed, on  learning  the  death  of  a  profli- 
gate noble,  *God  will  think  twice  before  he 
damn$  a  man  of  the  Marquis's  quality.'  In- 
deed it  may  be  said  that  a  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuance after  death  of  the  conditions  of 
this  life  is  at  the  present  time  spreading 
widely  amongst  thousands  who  accept  the 
teachings  of  Spiritualism  as  a  new  gospel. 
But  how  often  may  not  the  highest  signifi- 
cation lie  hidden  and  latent  under  a  term 
which  is  apparently  but  sensuous  in  its 
meaning?  The  loftiest  terms  in  use 
amongst  us  even  now,  whether  in  Science, 
Religion,  or  Philosophy,  are,  when  ultimate- 
ly analysed,  but  sensuous  symbols,  such  be- 
ing the  necessary  materials  of  our  whole  lan- 
guage ;  but  this  by  no  means  prevents  our 
attaching  to  such  subjects  very  different 
ideas.  Who,  whea  speaking  of  the  spirit 
of  Shakespeare,  thinks  of  the  pulmonary  ex- 
halation which  that  term,  primitively  denot- 
ed. Mr.  Tylor  objects  §  to  the  expression 
*  an  offering  made  by  fire  of  a  sweet  savour 
before  the  Lord,'  as  being  barbarous ;  but 
what  words  could  have  been  used  to  express 
spiritual  acceptability  which  would  noi  have 
had  a  primarily   sensuous  meaning?    Yet 

*  '  Primitive  Culture/  vol.  I.  p.  268. 

t  Ibid,  vol.  J.  p.  248.        1  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  860. 
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granted  that  many  races  have  no  higher  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  preternatural  than  belief 
in  demons,  dread  of  witchcraft,  and  belief 
in  ghosts,  is  that  any  reason  why  such  races 
should  not  be  descended  from  remote  ances- 
tors with  a  much  higher  creed  ?  Such,  in- 
deed, does  appear  to  be  the  belief  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  who  says  :  *  *  Religion  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
men,  it  takes  so  deep  a  hold  on  most  minds, 
in  its  higher  forms  it  is  so  great  a  consola- 
tion in  times  of  sorrow  and  sickness,  that  I 
can  hardly  think  any  nation  would  ever 
abandon  it  altogether.'  Again,  in  reply  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  had  objected  exist- 
ing phenomena,  Sir  John  observes  :f  *If 
the  Duke  means  to  say  that  men  who  are 
highly  civilised,  habitually  or  frequently 
lose  and  scornf\jlly  disavow  religion,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  should  adopt  such  an  opi- 
nion with  diflBculty  and  regret.'  The  latter 
of  these  passages  takes  away  any  weight 
which  might  attach  to  the  former,  for  it  is 
diflBcult  to  believe  that  the  passage  last 
quoted  can  have  been  seriously  meant  by 
its  author  when  we  reflect  that  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  Buchner, 
Vogt,  and  Strauss.  It  is  one  of  the  calami- 
ties of  our  time  and  countiy  that  unbe- 
lievers, instead  of,  as  in  France,  honestly 
avowing  their  sentiments,  disguise  them  by 
studious  reticence — as  Mr.  Darwin  dis^juis- 
ed  at  first  his  views  as  to  the  bestiality  of 
man,  and  as  the  late  Mr.  Mill  silently  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  represented  to  the  public 
as  a  believer  in  God.  When  we  consider 
ho\v  energetically  Atheism  manifested  itself 
recently  in  Paris,  its  passionate  development 
in  Spain  with  the  vigorous  atheistic  declara- 
tions of  its  late  Colonial  Minister,  when  any- 
one at  all  acquainted  with  the  Continent 
must  know  that  it  counts  its  enthusiastic 
disciples  by  tens  of  thousands,  it  is  surely 
nothinfjf  less  than  solemn  trifling  J  to  speak 
of  *  difficulty '  in  recognising  patent  facts. 

We  have,  then,  but  to  look  about  u&  to 
see  how  very  easily  such  a  corruption  as 
that  supposed  might  have  taken  place,  even 
in  nations  as  highly  developed  as  our  own. 

*  '  The  Oriflrin  of  Civilisation/  p.  SSL 

t  Ibid,  p.  348. 

X  At  p.  256  Sir  John  also  says: — *If  we  con- 
sider the  various  aspects  of  Christianity  as  un- 
derstood by  different  nations,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  dip^nity,  and  therefore  the 
trutli,  of  their  relipfinas  beliefiB,  is  in  direct  rela* 
tioa  to  tlie  knowledge  of  science  and  of  the 
^reat  physical  laws  by  which  oar  universe  is 
jroverned/  Were  this  true,  Vojrt,  Buchner, 
Darwin,  and  Strauss  would  exemplify  the  higlt- 
est  relipfious  belief.  But,  in  truth,  what  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  assert  or  imply  that 
physical  science  has  to  do  witli  the  government 
of  the  universe  ? 


We  have  but  to  imagine  the  emi^rration  of 
a  few  such  families,  and  the  extinction  of 
religion  in  their  progeny  would  be  inevita- 
ble ;  and  in  order  that  a  belief  in  ghosts 
and  in  evil  spirits  might  coexist  with  such 
religious  ignorance,  we  need  but  suppose 
some  spiritualists  to  be  amongst  the  emi- 
grants in  question. 

But  a  difficulty  is  put  forward  as  to  the 
rite  of  sacrifice.  This  practice  is  represent- 
ed as  having  originated  in  the  otoss  notion 
of  actually  feeding  the  gods  with  flesh,  or  at 
least  in  the  spirit  of  such  flesh  serving  as 
food  to  the  spiritual  beings  to  whom  it  was 
offered,  and  not  in  the  modem  notion  of 
sacrifice.  Mr.  Tylor  says  :*  *  The  mere 
fact  of  sacrifice  to  deities,  from  the  lowest 
to  Ihe  highest  levels  of  culture,  consisting  of 
the  extent  of  nine- tenths  or  more  of  gifts  of 
food  for  sacred  banquets,,  tells  forcibly 
against  the  originality  of  the  abnegation 
theory.'  But  we  ask,  Why  so  ?  If  food  in 
the  earliest  period  was  the  thing  to  sacrifice 
which  constituted  the  greatest  self-denial 
easily  practised,  then,  on  natural  grounds 
only,  we  might  conclude  that  such  a  p^a^ 
tice  would  arise,  and  that  the  habit,  bein* 
once  formed,  continued  and  became  wideir 
diflfiised.  But,  elsewhere,  indeed,  he  coo- 
cedes  a  great  deal,  and  admits  f  that've 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  analyse  the  impresaon 
which  a  gift  makes  on  our  own  feeling 
and  to  separate  the  actual  value  of  the  ob- 
ject from  the  sense  of  gratification  in  the 
giver's  good-will  or  respect,  and  thus  we 
may  well  scruple  to  define  closely  how  un- 
cultured men  work  out  this  very  same  dis- 
tinction in  their  dealings  with  their  deities.' 
This  is  excellent,  and  how  distinctly  a  real 
and  unmistakably  expressed  ethical  concep- 
tion really  accompanies  such  practices  in 
some  tribes  he  himself  shows  us  in  another 
passage.  In  a  Zulu  prayer  given  by  bini4 
we  find :  *  If  you  ask  food  of  me  which  you 
have  given  we,  is  it  not  proper  that  /  should 
give  it  to  you  ? '  As  he  truly  says  :§  *  The 
Phoenicians  sacrificed  the  dearest  children 
to  propitiate  the  angry  gods,'  &c  But,  ia 
fact,  early  sacrifice  contained,  at  the  least, 
implicitly,  potentially,  vaguely,  and  in  gerin, 
all  that  which  later  became  actnallv  de- 
veloped  and  distinctly  expressed.  It  is  not 
possible  for  Mr.  Tylor,  or  for  anyone  else, 
to  prove  that  it  did  not  do  so,  and  that  it 
inevitably  must  have  done  so  we  may  se- 
curely judge  from  the  outcome  which  has 
since  resulted. 


*  '  Primitive  Culture,'  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
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We  may  fairly,  then,  conclude  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  race 
devoid  of  religious  conceptions  altogether, 
or  possessing  such   conceptions  so   funda- 
mentally different  from  tnose  existing  to- 
day, that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as 
instiinces  of  degradation.     The  possibility 
of  such  states  is  a  question  for  philosophy, 
but  their  actual  non-existence  may  be  taken 
as  established  from  the  failure  of  all  efforts 
to  prove  them,  and  from   the   admissions 
herein  quoted.     Before  leaving  the  subject, 
we  may  cite  an  amusing  parody  of  certain 
recent  attempts  to  explain  almost  all  early 
history  and  legend  by  myths  of  dawn  and 
Hunrise.     Mr.  Tylor  says,*  with  respect  to 
the  *  Song  of  Sixpence  :' — *  Obviously,  the 
four-and-twenty   blackbirds    are   the   four- 
aod-twenty  hours,  and  the  pie  that  holds 
them  is  the  underlying  earth  covered  with 
the  overarching  sky  :  how  tnie  a  touch  of 
nature  it  is,  that  when  the  pie  is  opened, 
that  is,  when  day  breaks,  the  birds  begin  to 
sbg.    The  king  is  the  sun,  and  his  count- 
ing out  his  money  is  pouring  out  the  sun- 
shine, the  golden  shower  of  Danae.     The 
queen  is  the    moon,   and    her  transparent 
honev  the   moonlight.     The   maid   is    the 
Tosynngered  dawn,   who   rises  before   the 
?an,  her  master,  and  hangs  out  the  clouds, 
his  clothes,  across  the  sky.     The  particular 
hlackbird  who  so  tragically  ends  the  tale  by 
snipping  off  her  nose,  is  the  hour  of  sunrise.' 
Mr.  Tylor  similarly  explains  the  life   and 
Jeath  of  Julius  Csesar. 

IV.  We  may  now  proceed  to  our  fourth 
niquiry,  that  concerning  *  Progress,'  or  the 
question  whether,  on  the  whole,  progress  has 
prevailed  among  savage  races,  or  whether 
^W  have  not  in  the  main  degenerated  ? 
^^  to  this  matter,  both  our  authors  are 
^^y  of  opinion  that  no  extensive  or 
pjedominant  retrogression  has  taken  place. 
*^CTertheles8,  certain  facts  stated  by  them, 
and  certain  opinions  expressed,  seem  to 
indicate  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  more 
extensive  process  of  degeneration  than  they 
^^  inclined  to  allow.  Social  progress  is  an 
exceedingly  complex  phenomenon,  the  re- 
sult of  many  factors;  and  even  existing 
instances  of  partial  retrogression,  as  in 
^fain,  are  palpable  enough,  while  no  one 
^»1  probably  contest  the  inferiority,  in 
^atiy  respects,  of  the  Greece  of  our  day  to 
^oat  vhich  listened  to  the  voice  of  Aristotle 
or  Plato. 

Mr.  Tylor  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
|ne  late  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  appreciation  of 
l^is  complexity,  and  in  his  perception  of 
^^  inaportance  of  moral  as  well  as  of  intel- 
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lectual  improvement,  and  of  the  absurdity  of 
those  who  make  sure  that  every  revolution- 
ary change  mast  be  an  improvement.  He 
says: — 

*  Even  granting  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
political  life  may,  on  a  broad  view,  be  seen  to 
progress  together,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
far  from  advancing  with  equal  steps.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  man's  rule  of  duty  in  the  world, 
that  he  shall  strive  to  know  as  well  as  he  can 
find  out,  and  do  as  well  as  he  knows  how. 
But  the  parting  asunder  of  these  two  great 
principles,  that  separation  of  intelligence  from 
virtue  which  accounts  for  so  much  of  the 
wrongdoing  of  mankind,  is  continually  seen  to 
happen  in  the  great  movements  of  civilisation. 
As  one  conspicuous  instance  of  what  all  history 
stands  to  prove,  if  we  study  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity^  We  may  see  men  with  minds  per- 
vaded by  the  new  religion  of  duty,  holiness, 
and  love,  yet  at  the  same  time  actually  falling 
away  in  intellectual  life,  thus  at  once  vigorous- 
ly grasping  one-half  of  •  civilisation,  and  con- 
temptuously casting  off  the  other.' — Primitive 
Culture^  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  our  mode  of  regarding 
the  earliest  families  of  man.  It  is  plain 
that  a  high  moral  standard  might  have  ex- 
isted  with  a  most  rudimentary  stale  of  art 
and  the  scantiest  appliances  of  material 
civilisation.  After  speaking  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Wallace  and  of  Lieut.  Bruijn  Kops,  Mr. 
Tylor  says :  *  Ethnographers  who  seek  in 
modern  savages  types  of  the  remotely 
ancient  human  race  at  large,  are  bound  by 
such  examples  to  consider  the  rude  life  of 
primajval  man  under  favourable  conditions 
to  have  been,  in  its  measure,  a  good  and 
happy  life.' 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  surrounded  by  the 
abundant  aids  afforded  by  international  com- 
munication, to  realise  the  different  effects 
which  would  probably  result  from  an 
absence  of  sucb  assistance  and  stimulus. 
This  is  perceived  by  Mr.  Tylor,  who  re- 
marks :  *  *  In  striking  a  balance  between 
the  effects  of  forward  and  backward  move- 
ments in  civilisation,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  how  powerfully  the  diffusion  of  cul- 
ture acts  in  preserving  the  results  of  pro- 
gress from  the  attacks  of  degeneration.' 
Therefore,  at  an  early  period,  when  therp 
was  little  diffusion  and  no  intercommunica- 
tion between  groups  which  had  become  iso- 
lated, degeneration  might  very  easily  have 
taken  place,  and  these  isolated  groups  may 
have  become  the  parents  of  tribes  now  wide- 
ly 8l)read.     Indeed,  our  author  adds, — 

*  Degeneration  probably  operates  even  more 
actively  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  cul- 

• 
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turc.  Barbarous  nations  and  savage  hordes, 
with  their  less  knowledge  and  scantier  ap- 
pliances, would  seem  peculiarly  exposed  to  de- 
grading influences.' 

After  giving  an  instance  from  West 
Africa,  he  continues  : — 

*  In  South-East  Africa,  also,  a  comparatively- 
high  barbaric  culture,  which  we  especially  as- 
sociate with  the  old  descriptions  of  the  king- 
dom of  Monomotapa,  seems  to  have  fallen  away, 
and  the  remarkable  ruins  of  buildings  of  hewn 
stone  fitted  without  mortar  indicate  a  former 
civilisation  above  that  of  the  native  population.' 

Bnt  actual  degradation  is  a  fact  which  is 
directly  attested,  and  which  the  niins  of 
Central  America  demonstrate.  Our  author 
quotes  Father  Charlevoix  to  the  effect  that 
the  Iroquois,  having  had  their  villages 
burnt, 

*  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  restore  them  to 
their  old  condition.  .  .  .  The  degradation  of 
the  Cheyenne  Indians  is  matter  of  historv,  and 
*'Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Oheadle  came  upon  an 
outlying  fragment  of  the  Shushway  race,  with- 
out horses  or  dogs,  sheltering  themselves  under 
nide  temporary  slants  of  bark  or  matting,  fall- 
ing year  by  year  into  lower  misery."  ' — Primi- 
tive Culture,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  42. 

Thus  we  may  be  certain  that  some  sav- 
ages have  been  degraded  from  a  higher 
level,  and  this  establishes  an  d  priori  pro- 
bability that  all  have  been  so.  Such  de- 
gradation would  not,  however,  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  progress  in  some  places  side  by 
side  with  a  wider  deorradation.  The  New 
Zealanders  show  evidence  of  a  possible  de- 
gradation through  changed  conditions,  as 
they  doubtless  at  one  time  inhabited  a  more 
favoured  clime.  They  show*  this  by  their 
use   of  the    well-known    Polynesian   word 

*  niu'  (cocoanut)  for  different  kinds  of  divi 
nation,  thus  keeping  *up  a  trace  of  the  time 
when  their  ancestors  in  the  tropical  islands 
had  them  and  diviued  by  them.' 

How  soon  the  use  even  of  stone  imple- 
ments may  be  fonrotten  is  proved  by  Er- 
man  in  Karaskatka,!  who  got  there  a  nuted 
prism  of  obsidian  ;  'but  though  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  comparatively  recent 
use  of  stone  instruments  in  the  country 
would  have  been  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  people,  the  natives  who  dug  it  up 
had  no  idea  what  it  was.'  Again:  *The 
FuegiansJ  have  for  centuries  used  a  higher 
method '  of  making  fire  than  have  the  Pata- 
gonians.     This   looks  very   much  like  the 

*  *  Primitive  Culture/  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

f  *  Researches  into  the*  Early  Historv  of  Man- 
kind/ p.  207.  .     ' 
t  Ibid,  pp.  245-6. 


survival  of  a  higher  culture  as  to  this  pIl^ 
tice  in  the  midst  of  a  widespread  degener- 
acy.  Such  an  explanation  is  streagtheoed 
by  the  following  remark*  aboat  the  Fue- 
gians :  *  This  art  of  striking  fire  instead  of 
laboriously  producing  it  with  the  drill,  i« 
not,  indeed,  the  only  thing  in  which  the  col- 
ture  of  this  race  stands  above  that  of  their 
northern  neighbours,'  their  canoes  ako 
being  of  superior  quality.  Mr.  Tylor  thinb 
that  the  South  Australians  may  have  leant 
their  art  of  making  polished  instruments  of 
green  jade  from  *  some  Malay  or  PolyncsiM 
source,'  instead  of  its  having  survived  the 
wreck  of  a  higher  culture,  as  the  fire-makiDg 
art  of  the  Fuegians  has  probably  so  done. 
But  this  is  a  mere  possibility,  and  experience 
shows  us  how  often  such  arts  are  not  Iwot 
even  when  we  know  for  certain  that  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  them  has  been  oflfereiL 
Tlius  our  author  himself  remarks,!  that  the 
North  Americans  never  learnt  the  art  of 
metal  work,  «fec.  from  the  Europeans  of  the 
tenth  century.  That  the  belief  in  a  persist- 
ence of  social  conditions  after  death,  before 
referred  to,  may  be  a  degradation,  is  show 
by  the  spread  of  modem  *  spirituaHao,' 
which  has  widely  propagated  that  belief 
amongst  people  whose  ancestral  creed  ti^ 
a  very  different  doctrine. 

A  curious  proof  of  degradation  of  oue  or 
another  kind  is  exemplified  by  the  ceremo- 
nial purifications  practised  by  the  Kifirs. 
Respecting  these  Mr.  Tylor  remarks:  J  'It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  these  ceremonial  prac- 
tices have  come  to  mean  something  distinct 
from  mere  cleanliness.  Kafirs  who  viU 
purify  themselves  from  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  by  washing,  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
washing  themselves  or  their  vessels  for  or- 
dinary purp(»ses,  and  the  dogs  and  the 
cockroaches  divide  between  them  the  dutv 
of  cleaning  out  the  milk-baskets.'  The^^ 
fore  here  one  of  two  things  must  be  con- 
ceded. We  have  either  a  case  of  degrada- 
tion and  degeneration  from  earlier  cleanli- 
ness, or  else  there  must  have  been  an  origi- 
nal spiritual  meaning  in  certain  primfti^ 
washings  pointing  to  a  higher  religious  con- 
dition than  that  at  present  existing  amongst 
those  who  practise  the  ceremonies  in  ques- 
tion. Again,  the  legend  of  the  Worid 
Tortoise  §  may  be  but  a  degradation,  and 
have  meant,  as  Mr.  Tylor  su^ests  to  ;ex- 
press  the  hemispherical  Heavens  overarching 
the  fiat  expanded  plain  of  Earth. 

Sir  John   Lubbock  presents  to  ns  data 
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wbicb,  Id  fact,  also  speak  of  degradation  in 
a  more  northern  part  of  Africa,  namely, 
amongst  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia.  He 
quotes*  Brace  as  saying  that  there  is  *  no 
such  thing  as  marriage  in  Abyssinia,  unless 
that  which  is  contracted  by  mutual  consent, 
without  other  form,  subsisting  only  till  dis- 
solved by  dissent  of  one  or  other,  and  to  be 
renewed  or  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  agree- 
able to  both  parties,  who,  when  they  please, 
Kve  together  again  as  man  and  wife,  after 
having  been  divorced,  had  children  by 
others,  or  whether  they  have  been  married, 
or  had  children  with  others  or  not.  I  re- 
member to  have  once  been  at  Koscam  in 
presence  of  the  Iteghe  (the  Queen),  when, 
m  the  circle,  there  was  a  woman  of  great 
quality,  an 3  seven  men  who  had  all  been 
her  husbands,  none  of  whom  was  the  fcappy 
spouse  at  that  time.'f  Sir  John  signifi- 
cantly couples  with  this  quotation  another 
t^  the  eft'ect  that,  for  all  this,  *  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  there  are  so 
many  churches.'J  Now  when  Christianity 
was  first  accepted  by  these  Christians  their 
practice  must  have  been  very  diflferent,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  here  an  unquestionable 
case  of  Christian  degeneracy  parallel  to,  and 
carried  further  than,  the  analogous  degene- 
racy of  Portugal  and  its  transatlantic  off- 
spring Brazil.  It  is  curious,  also,  that  in 
these  cases,  more  or  less  religious  isolation 
has  been  the  prelude  to  degeneracy. 

There  is,  then,  much  reason  to  think  that 
degeneracy  raay  have  been  both  great  in 
degree  and  wide-spread  in  its  effects,  so  as 
to  account  by  degradation  for  the;  existing 
^e  of  all  the  various  tribes  of  savages 
^hich  discovery  has  made  known  to  us. 
Bat  the  maintenance  of  this  position  is  by 
10  means  necessary  to  justify  the  religious 
^fief  of  even  the  most  orthodox  Christians. 
Orthodoxy  does  not  by  any  means  neces- 
^J  conflict  with  such  views  as  those  put 
fonrard  by  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Lubbock. 
All  traces  now,  or  to  be  hereafter,  discov- 
^d  of  ancient  man,  may  indicate  ascent 
Jwid  progress,  and  all  existing  savages  may 
•>e  ascending  from  still  lower  levels,  and  yet 
tlie  first  man  may,  notwithstanding,  have 
^n  all  that  theology  asserts  that  he  was. 
^ay  more,  his  progeny  may  none  the  less 
have  preserved  for  a  considerable  period  a 
Wgh  degree  of  direct,  simple,  moral  eleva- 
tion in  an  age  of  stone,  and  yet  have  been 
|be  ancestors  of  races  who  fell  below  the 
level  of  any  savages  now  existing  on  the 
^arth.    In  theology  Adam  stands  m  a  cate- 

*  'The  Origin  of  Civilisation,'  p.  57. 
t  Brace's  *  Travels/  vol.  iv.  p.  487. 
}  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  1. 


gory  of  his  own.  According  to  it  he  was 
actually  all  that  it  became  him  as  man  to 
be,  having  the  full  and  perfect  use  of  rea- 
son in  the  first  moment  of  his  existence. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  argue  from  Adam 
even  to  his  immediate  descendants,  as  the 
difference  between  their  states  is  a  difference 
not  of  degree  but  of  kind.  According  to 
the  strictest  theology,  part  even  of  Adam's 
knowledge  was  acquired,  not  infused,  and, 
therefore,  took  time  and  depended  upon 
the  occurrence  of  opportunities.  His  de- 
scendants were  naturally  in  a  state  of  mere 
ignorance,  to  be  removed  only  by  education 
either  by  way  of  what  is  technically  called 
disciplina  or  else  by  inventio.  Now  as  re- 
gards their  degenerate  descendants,  the 
Homines  st/lvatici,  these  were,  by  the  hypo- 
thesis, in  a  position  which  deprived  them 
of  the  first  of  these  influences,  and  circum- 
stances might  well  have  rendered  their 
power  of  inventio  inoperative  and  practically 
futile.  Thus  some  might  have  remained 
stationary,  or  have  continued  to  retrograde 
till  discovered  by  civilised  man,  while  others 
more  favourably  circumstanced  might  have 
again  spontaneously  advanced  by  their  own 
inventio  and  been  found  by  discoverers  in  a 
positively  ascending  and  improving  condi- 
tion. Nothing,  therefore,  which  ethnology 
or  archaeology  can  demonstrate  can  conflict 
with  Christian  doctrine,  since  the  question 
as  to  the  mental  condition  of  Adam  is  one 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  physical 
science,  while  any  facts  which  science  can 
prove  concerning  Homo  sylvaticus  will  be 
welcomed  by  theologians  as  tending  to 
throw  light  upon  the  condition  of  his  de- 
scendants, as  to  which  question  there  is 
complete  freedom  of  opinion. 

It  is  physical  science,  not  theology,  which 
inclines  us  to  assign  a  greater  scope  to  dege- 
neration than  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  au» 
thors  we  are  reviewing.  As  has  been  said, 
instances  of  degeneration  are  before  our 
eyes  to-day  in  Europe.  Even  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  our  own  country  is  continu- 
ally giving  vent  to  opinions  which  have 
but  to  spread  predominantly  to  render  our 
degradation  certain. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
last  two  thousand  years  has  been  the  suc- 
cessful promulgation  of  the  doctrine  that 
purity  of  intention^  and  not  success,  is  that 
which  is  really  deserving  of  esteem.  Yet 
the  esseitially  cruel  heartlessness  of  Pagan- 
ism is  having  its  intellectual  justification 
prepared  for  it  in  the  midst  of  our  benefi- 
cent, humanitarian  activities.  To  show  this 
the  more  clearly  we  may  quote  the  words 
of  one  who,  in  so  many  ways,  contrasts 
favourably    with   other   members   of    that 
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school  of  thought  which  he  has  not  as  yet 
explicitly  repudiated.  The  exigencies  of 
his  present  philosophical  position  have  be- 
trayed even  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  into  speak- 
ing* of  the  '  Worthy '  and  the  *  Unworthy ' 
as  synonymous  with   the  *  well-'   and  the 

*  ill-to-do,'  and  he  does  not  guard  himself 
from  being  understood  to  call  the  poor  and 
the  unsuccessful,  as  such,  by  the  opprobri- 
ous epithet  *  good-for-nothing8.'f  Another 
triumph  of  the  same  Christian  period  has 
been  the  establishment  of  at  least  a  pure 
theory  of  the  sexual  relations  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weaker  sex  against  the  selfish- 
ness of  male  concupiscence.  Now,  how- 
ever, marriage  is  the  constant  subject  of  at- 
tack, and  unrestrained  licentiousness  theo- 
retically justified.  Mr.  George  Darwin  pro- 
posesj  that  divorce  should  be  made  conse- 
quent on  insanity,  and  coolly  remarks  that, 
should  the  patient  recover,  he  would  suffer 
in  no  other  respect  than  does  anyone  that 
is  forced  by  ill -health  to  retire  from  any 
career  he  has  begun  [!] ;  *  although,  of 
course,  the  necessary  isolation  of  the  parent 
from  the  children  would  he  a  peculiarly 
hitter  hlow,^  Elsewhere^  he  speaks  in  an 
approving  strain  of  the  most  oppressive 
laws,  and  of  the  encouragment  of  vice  in 
order  to  check  population.  There  is  no 
hideous  sexual  criminality  of  Pagan  days 
that  might  not  be  defended  on  the  princi- 
ples advocated  by  the  school  to  which  this 
writer  belongs.  This  repulsive  phenomenon 
affords  a  fresh  demonstration  of  what  France 
of  the  Regency  and  Pagan  Rome  long  ago 
demonstrated  ;  namely,  how  easily  the  most 
profound  moral  corruption  can  co-exist  with 
the  most  varied  appliances  of  a  complex 
civilisation.  The  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  on 
the  other  hand,  serve  equally  well  to  de- 
monstrate how  pure  and  lofty  a  morality 
and  how  really  refined  a  mental  civilisation 
may  co-exist  with  very  great  simplicity  in 
the  adjuncts  and  instruments  of  social  life. 
We  have  but  to  develope  this  idea  some- 
what further  to  see  a  family  of  the  Stone 
age,  clothed  in  a  few  skins,  ignorant  of  the 
sciences,  and  innocent  of  all  but  the  rudest 
art,  yet  possessed  of  a  moral  integrity  but 
very  exceptionally  present  amidst  the  popu- 
lation of  the  greatest  cities  of  modern  days. 
Mr.  Tylor  tellsj  "us  t^at  the  wild  Veddahs 
of  Ceylon,  though  extremely  barbarous  as  to 
their  dwellings,  clothing,  and  use  of  the 
fire-drill,  *  are   most  truthful   and   honest,' 

*  '  Contemporary  Review,'  August  1873,  p.  843. 
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and  *  their  monogamy  and  conjugal  fideHtj 
contrast  strongly  with  the  opposite  habits 
of  the  more  civilised  Singhalese.'  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  collected  the  following  parti- 
cnlars  as  to  the  social  state  of  the  Esqai- 
maux,  a  people  so  peculiarly  interesting  to 
us  in  this  inquiry  because  by  some  deemed 
to  be  the  last  survivors  of  an  ancient  mio- 
cene  race : — 

*  Captain  Parry  gives  us  the  following  pic- 
tures of  an  Esquimaux  hut  "  In  the  few  op- 
portunities we  had  of  putting  their  hospitality 
to  the  test  we  had  every  reason  to  be  pleasd 
with  them.  Both  as  to  food  and  accommodation, 
the  best  they* had  were  always  at  our  service; 
and  their  attention,  both  in  kind  and  degree; 
was  everything  that  hospitality  and  even  good 
breeding  could  dictate.  The  kin<lly  offices  of 
drying  and  mending  our  clothes,  cooking  our 
provisions,  and  thawing  snow  for  our  drink, 
were  performed  by  the  women  with  an  obliging 
cheerfulness  which  we  shall  not  easily  forget, 
and  which  demanded  its  due  share  of  our  admi- 
ration and  esteem.  While  th us  their  guest  I  htTe 
passed  an  evening  not  only  with  comfort,  but 
with  extreme  gratification ;  for  with  the  women 
working  and  singing,  their  husbands  quietly 
mending  their  lines,  the  children  playing  be- 
fore the  door  and  the  pot  boiling  over  the  blia 
of  a  cheerful  lamp,  one  might  well  forget !« 
the  time  that  an  Esquimaux  hut  was  the  cceoe 
of  this  domestic  comfort  and  tranquillity;  and 
I  can  safely  affirm,  with  Cartwright,  that,  wMle 
thus  lodged  beneath  their  roof,  I  know  no  peo- 
ple whom  I  would  more  confidently  trust,  as 
respects  either  my  person  or  my  property,  thin 
the  Esquimaux.^'  Dr.  Rae,  *  who  had  ample 
means  of  judging,  tells  us  that  the  Eastern  Es- 
quimaux are  sober,  steady,  and  faithful,  .  .  . 
provideni  of  their  own  property  and  careful  of 
that  of  others  when  under  their  charge.  .  .  . 
Socially  they  are  lively,  cheerful,  and  chatty 
people,  fond  of  associating  with  each  other  and 
with  strangers,  with  whom  they  soon  become 
on  friendly  terms,  if  kindly  treated.  ...  In 
their  domestic  relations  they  are  exemplary. 
The  man  is  an  obedient  son,  a  good  husband, 
and  a  kind  father.  .  .  .  The  children  when 
young  are  docile.  .  .  .  The  girls  have  their 
dolls,  in  making  dresses  and  shoes  for  which 
they  amuse  and  employ  themselves.  The  boys 
have  miniature  bows,  arrows,  and  spears. 
.  .  .  When  grown  up  they  are  dutiful  to  their 
parents.  .  .  .  Orphan  children  are  readfly 
adopted  and  well  cared  for  until  they  are  able 
to  provide  for  themselves.  He  concludes  by 
saying :  '*  The  more  I  saw  of  the  Esquimaux 
the  higher  was  the  opinion  I  fomied  of  thenL"  * 
— The  Origin  of  OivUi^iation^  p.  343. 

V.  The  quotations  just  given  bring  ns  di- 
rectly to  the  explicit  consideration  of  our 
fifth  inquiry,  the  answer  to  which  has  been 
already  so  much  anticipated — that,  namely, 
respecting  the  existence  of  a  community  of 

**  Trans.  Etb.  Soc.  1866/  p.  188. 
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nature  amoDgst  all  the  most  diverse  races  of 
mankind.     Here  again   we   must   carefully 
bear  in  mind  the  inaccuracy  and  the  tenden- 
cy to  exaggeration  so  common  with  travellers, 
as  well  as  their  liability  .to  be  intentionally 
deceived.     Thus   Mr.   Oldfield   showed    to 
some  New  Hollanders  a  drawing  of  one  of 
their  own  people,  which  they  asserted  to  be 
intended  to  represent  not  a  man  but  a  ship 
or  a  kangaroo,  or  other  very  different  ob- 
ject   As   to  this  story  Sir  John  Lubbock 
shrewdly  remarks  *  :  '  It  is  not,   however, 
quite  clear  to  me  that  they  were  not  poking 
fun  at  Mr.  Oldfield.'     A  similar  explanation 
is  probably  available  in  some  other  cases  also. 
The  absence  of  certain  arts  or  customs  in  a 
given  area  at  a  given  early  period,  by  no 
means  necefsarily  implies  that  they  had  not 
previously    existed.     The   necessity  of  this 
caution  is  shown  by  the  following  remark  f 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock  concerning  the  picto- 
rial art:  *It   is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
while  even  in  the  Stone  period  we  find  very 
fair  drawings  of  animals,  yet  in  the  latest 
part  of  the  Stone  age,  and  throughout  that 
of  Bronze,  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting, 
and  the  ornamentation  is  confined  to  various 
combinations  of  straight   and  curved  lines 
and  geometrical  patterns.'     In  the  two  pre- 
ceding pages  the  same  author  relates  to  us 
different  curious  modes  of  salutation ;  but 
all  such  curious  customs  prove  the  essential 
similarity  and  rationality  of  man,  and  form 
no  approximation  to  a  brutal  condition,  in 
which  *  salutation'  is  unknown.     Sir  John 
Lubbock  gives  \  the  following  as  an  instance 
of  renaarkable    superstition :  '  The   natives 
near  Sydney  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never 
to  whistle  when  beneath  a  particular  cliff, 
because  on  one  occasion  a  rock  fell  from  it 
M»d  crashed  some  natives  who  were  whist- 
ling underneath  it'    It  is  not  clear,  however, 
tbat  this  was  not  rather  a  case  of  prudence, 
which  many  Europeans  would  be  inclined  to 
^roitate.      Sir  John    Lubbock   also   quotes 
with  approval  from  Mr.  Sproat  the  opinion 
tbat  the  difference  between  the  savage  and 
the  cultivated  mind  is  merely  between  the 
more  or  less  aroused  condition  of  the  one 
and  the  same  mind.  The  quotation  ismade  § 
in  reference  to  the  Ahts  of  North-Westem 
America:  *  The  native  mind,  to  an  educated 
^^\  seems  generally  to  be  asleep ;  and,  if 
you  suddenly  ask  a  novel  question,  you  have 
to  repeat  it  while  the  mind  of  the  savage  is 
awakening,  and  to  speak  with  emphasis  un- 
til he  has  quite  got  your  meaning.' 
The  low  arithmetical  power  possessed  by 
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many  tribes  bas  been  much  spoken  of ;  but, 
in  fact,  what  is  really  remarkable  is,  that 
this  power,  however  low,  really  exists  in  all. 
If  any  tribe  could  be  found  without  the 
conception  *  number'  at  all,  and  therefore 
unable  to  count  two,  that  would  indeed 
show  the  existence  of  an  essential  diversity ; 
but  no  one  has  attempted  to  assert  that  such 
a  tribe  has  been  discovered.  Those  who 
have  examined  the  remains  of  our  own  an- 
cestors of  the  Bronze  period — their  elabo- 
rate ornaments,  their  ceremonial  weapons — 
can  hardly  have  avoided  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  Englishmen  of  to-day  can  have 
been  but  trifling  in  the  extreme.  An  ab- 
surdly exaggerated  idea  of  the  special  im- 
portance of  our  own  social  condition  and  of 
the  value  of  the  merely  material  appliances  of 
civilisation  can  alone  induce  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. It  is  an  analogous  superficiality  which 
also  tends  to  break  down  the  barrier  between 
man  and  brute  by  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer calls  *  inverted  anthropomorphism ; '  and 
with  respect  to  which  some  good  remarks* 
are  made  by  Mr.  Tylor,  who  tells  us: — 

*  Uncivilised  man  deliberately  assigns  to  apes 
an  amount  of  human  quality  which  to  modern 
natur  lists  is  simply  ridiculous.  Everyone  has 
heard  the  story  of  the  negroes  declaring  that 
apes  can  speak,  but  judiciously  hold  their 
tongues  lest  they  should  be  made  to  work ;  but 
it  rs  not  generally  known  that  this  is  found  as 
serious  matter  of  belief  in  several  distant  re- 
gions— West  Africa,  Madagascar,  South  Ameri- 
ca, &c. — where  monkeys  or  apes  are  found. 
...  On  the  other  hand,  popular  opinion 
has  under-estimated  the  man  as  much  as  it  has 
over-estimated  the  monkey.  We  know  how 
sailors  and  emigrants  can  look  on  savages  as 
senseless,  ape-like  brutes,  and  how  some  wri- 
ters on  anthropology  have  contrived  to  make 
out  of  the  moderate  intellectual  difference  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a  negro  something 
equivalent  to  the  immense  interval  between  a 
negro  and  a  gorilla.  Thus  we  can  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  how  sarnges  may  seem 
mere  apes  to  the  eyes  of  men  who  hunt  them 
like  wild  beasts  in  the  forests,  who  can  only 
hear  in  their  language  a  sort  of  irrational  gur- 
gling and  barking,  and  who  fail  totally  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  culture  which  better  acquaintance 
always  shows  among  the  rudest  tribes  of  man.' 

Again,  he  adds  f  : — 

*The  sense  of  an  absolute  psychical  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  beast,  so  prevalent 
in  the  civilised  world,  is  hardly  to  be  found 
among  the  lower  races.' 

Thus  the  view,  so  popular  to-day,  as  to 
the  community  of  nature  between  man  and 

*  'Primitive  Culture/  pp.  842-3. 
t  Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
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biutes,  is  really  a  reversion  towards  savage 
thought.  As  to  raan,  considered  without 
reference  to  lower  animals,  Mr.  Tylor  de- 
clares himself  very  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  substantial  community  of  nature  existing 
in  the  most  divergent  human  races.  He  pro- 
nounces* as  follows:  *The  state  of  things 
amongst  the  lower  tribes  which  presents  it- 
self to  the  student,  is  a  substantial  similaH- 
ty  in  knowledge,  arts,  and  customs,  running 
through  the  whole  world.  Not  that  the 
whole  culture  of  all  tribes  is  alike — far  from 
it ;  but  if  any  ai*t  or  custom  belonging  to  a 
low  tribe  is  selected  at  random,  it  is  twenty 
to  one  that  something  substantially  like  it 
may  be  found  in  at  least  one  place  thou- 
sands of  miles  off,  though  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  lying  between,  where  it  has  not 
been  observed.  Indeed  there  are  few  things 
in  cookery,  clothing,  arms,  vessels,  boots,  or- 
naments, found  in  one  place,  that  cannot  be 
matched  more  or  less  nearly  somewhere 
else.'  Respecting  the  alleged  ignorance  of 
fire  in  some  races,  he  observes  :f  *  It  is  like- 
ly that  the  American  explorers  may  have 
misinterpreted  the  surprise  of  the  natives  at 
seeing  cigars  smoked,  and  fire  produced 
from  flint  and  steel,  as  well  as  the  eating  of 
raw  fish  and  the  absence  of  signs  of  cook- 
ing in  the  dwellings.'  Wilkes,  in  the  *  Nar- 
rative of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition' (1838-42),  has  given  *  ignorance 
of  fire '  as  an  interpretation  of  such  observ- 
ed phenomena,  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Tylor  re- 
marks, *  curiously  enough,  within  the  very 
work  particulars  are  given  which  show  that 
fire  was  in  reality  a  familiar  thing  in  the 
island  !  '  It  is  probable  that  the  same  error 
has  occurred  in  other  instances. 

Our  author  even  thinksj  that  the  Fijians 
have  themselves  invented  an  eating  fork, 
and  he  reminds  us  §  how  our  practices  of 
stopping  teeth  with  gold  and  dressing  fish 
en  papillotte  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  Australians  (by  means  of  bark)  on  the 
other. 

But  it  would  be  diflScult  to  cite  stronger 
testimony  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Tylor  to 
the  community  of  nature  in  different  races 
under  the  most  diverse  physical  conditions, 
judging  from  unity  of  products,  gesture,  lan- 
guage, customs,  &c.,  although  *  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  that  men  of  like  minds, 
when  placed  under  widely  diflferent  circum- 
stances of  country,  climate,  vegetable  and 


*  '  Researches  into  the  Earl  v  History  of  Man- 
kind/p.  169. 
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animal  life,  and  so  forth,  should  develope 
very  various  phenomena  of  civilisation.'* 

Although  Mr.  Tylor  venturesf  *to  judge 
in  a  rough  way  of  an  early  condition  of  man, 
which  from  our  [his]  point  of  view  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  primitive  condition,  whaiever 
yet  earlier  state  may  in  reality  have  lain  be- 
hind it,'  he  fully  admits  that,  as  far  as  re- 
search carries  us,  the  same  human  charact^ 
ristics  come  again  and  again  before  ns  on 
every  hand.  He  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing emphatic  tribute  to  the  essential  anitj 
of  man  in  all  ages,  all  climes,  and  all  condi- 
tions :  J — 

*The  historian  and  the  ethnographer  must  be 
called  upon  to  show  the  hereditary  standing  of 
each  opinion  and  practice,  and  their  inquiry 
must  go  back  as  far  as  antiquity  or  savagery 
can  show  a  vestige,  for  there  seems  no  humin 
thought  so  primitive  as  to  have  lost  its  bearing 
on  our  own  thought,  nor  so  ancient  as  to  bave 
broken  its  connection  with  our  own  life.^ 

With  these  declarations  we  may  well  rest 
contented,  and  conclude — froiti  the  absence 
of  opposing  evidence,  as  well  as  from  sncb 
admissions  on  the  part  of  a  witness  whose 
bias  is  in  an  opposite  direction — ^that  ow 
common  fundamental  human  nature  is  pres- 
ent in  all  the  tribes  and  races  of  men  (iow- 
ever  contrasted  in  external  appeanwc) 
which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  suffice 
of  the  habitable  globe. 

VI.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw 
our  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  data, 
and  state  the  results  which  the  teachings  of 
Mr.  Tylor  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  seem  to 
force  upon  us.  The  works  referred  to  and 
quoted  havB  been,  as  we  said,  selected  for 
review  because  their  authors  are  not  only 
most  justly  esteemed  for  their  information 
and  capability,  not  only  because  tbey  are 
representative  men  in  ethnology  and  archae- 
ology, but  also  because  their  bias  is  favour- 
able to  the  monistic  view  of  evolution,  and 
their  evidences,  and  admissions  made  by 
them  which  tell  against  that  view,  can  be 
more  safely  relied  on.  We  have  considered 
facts  brought  forward  by  one  or  other  of 
them,  and  judgments  expressed  on  those 
facts  with  regard  to  speech,  morality,  reli- 
gion, progress,  and  community  of  nature  in 
the  most  diverse  tribes  of  mankind,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  (l)  whether  any  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced  of  man's  existence  in 
a  brutal  or  irrational  condition ;  (2)  wheth- 
er the  evidence  points  in  the  direction  of 
such  a  condition  in  the  past;  and  (3)  wheth- 
er any   men   now   exist  less  remote  from 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  362. 
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beasts  than  from  the  highest  individuals  of 
mankind  ?  We  have  found,  as  regards  Lan- 
guage^ not  only  an  essential  agreement 
amongst  all  men,  but  that  even  the  merely 
dumb  prove  by  their  gestures  that  they  are 
possessed  of  the  really  important  part  of  the 
faculty  (the  verbum  mentale),  though  acci- 
dentally deprived  of  the  power  of  giving  it 
verbal  expression  (the  verbum  oris).  As  to 
Morals,  we  have  found  that  not  onlv  are  all 
races  possessed  of  moral  perception,  but 
even  that  their  fundamental  moral  princi- 
ples are  not  in  contradiction  with  our  own. 

Concerning  Religion,  we  have  seen  that 
religious  conceptions  appear  to  exist  univer- 
sally amongst  all  races  of  mankind,  though 
often  curiously  aborted  or  distorted,  and  of- 
ten tending  to  extreme  degradation  after 
periods  during  which  a  higher  level  had 
been  maintained.  Respecting  Community 
of  Nature,  we  have  been  able  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Tylor  assertions  of  the  most  unequivo- 
cal character.  Finally,  as  to  Progress,  we 
have  found  cause  to  believe  that  ^RetrogreS' 
sion''  may  have  been  much  greater  and 
more  extensive  than  our  authors  are  dispos- 
ed to  admit;  but  that  however  that  may  be, 
and  even  if  their  views  on  this  subject  are 
correct,  as  to  existing  races,  such  views,  if 
established,  would  not  constitute  one  iota  of 
proof  that  the  Christian  doctrines  as  to  man, 
bis  origin  and  nature,  are  eri'oneous. 

From  the  absence  of  any  positive  proof 
as  to  a  brutal  condition  of  mankind,  and 
from  the  absence  of  even  any  transitional 
stage,  a  presumption,  at  the  least,  arises  that 
no  such  ti*ansition  ever  took  place.     This 
absence,  also  ftherc  being  at  the  same  time 
80  much  positive  evidence  of  essential  com- 
maniiy  of  nature  amongst  all  men),  clearly 
Arows  the  onus  probandi  on  those  who  as- 
sert the  fact  of  such  transition   in  the  past 
At  the  least  they  must  betake  themselves  to 
pbilosophy,  which  is  alone  able  to  decide  as 
io  the  abstract  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  such  a  process,  and  show  by  it  that  the 
asserted  transition  is"  not  only  possible  but 
also  probable ;  and  both  demonstrations,  wo 
are  confident,  are  beyond  their  power. 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  the  sciences  we  are 
considering,  namely,  ethnology  and  archseo- 
^ojry,  the  most  recent  researches  of  the  most 
trustworthy  investigators  show  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  supporters  of  the  dualistic 
hypothesis  are  fulfilled,  while  those  of  the 
favourers  of  the  monistic  view  are  disap- 
pointed. 

The  final  result  therefore  is  that  ethnolo- 
gy and  archaeology,  though  incapable  of  de- 
ciding as  to  the  pk)ssibility  of  applying  the 
monistic  view  of  evolution  to  man,  yet,  as 
far  as  they  go,  oppose  that  application.  Thus 


the  study  of  man  past  and  present,  by  the 
last-mentioned  sciences,  when  used  as  a  test 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, tends  to  show  (though  the  ultimate 
decision,  of  course,  rests  with  philosophy) 
that  it  is  inadequate,  and  that  another  fac- 
tor must  be  introduced  of  which  it  declines 
to  take  any  account — ^thc  action,  namely,  of 
a  DIVINE  MIND  as  the  direct  and  immediate 
originator  and  cause  of  the  existence  of  its 
created  image,  the  mind  of  man. 

Such  being  the  result  of  the  inquiry  we 
have  undertaken,  the  assertors  of  man's 
dignity  are  clearly  under  no  slight  obliga- 
tions to  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Tylor 
for  their  patient,  candid,  and  laborious  toil. 
But  if  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  these 
writers,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  obli- 
gation due  to  that  author  who  has  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  them,  and  whose  sug- 
gestive writings  have  produced  so  great  an 
efl'ect  on  nineteenth-century  Biology. 

A  deep  debt  of  gratitude  will  indeed  be 
one  day  due  to  Mr.  Darwin — one  diflScult  to 
over-estimate.  This  sentiment,  however, 
will  be  mainly  due  to  him  for  the  indirect 
result  of  his  labours.  It  will  bo  due  to  him 
for  his  having,  in  fact,  become  the  occasion 
of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  that  system 
which  he  set  out  to  maintain — namely,  the 
origin  of  man  by  natural  selection,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  mechanical  causes  to  account 
for  the  harmony,  variety,  beauty,  and  sweet- 
ness of  that  teeming  world  of  life,  of  which 
man  is  the  actual  and,  wo  believe,  ordained 
observer,  historian,  and  master. 

But  the  study  of  savage  life  has  taught 
us  much. 

Our  poor  obscurely  thinking,  roughly 
speaking,  childishly  acting,  impulsive  cousin 
of  the  wilds,  the  Homo  sylvaticus^  is  not 
a  useless  tenant  of  his  woods  and  plains,  his 
rocks  and  rivers.  His  humble  testimony  is^ 
of  the  highest  value  in  supporting  the  claims 
of  his  most  civilised  brothers  to  a  higher 
than  a  merely  brutal  origin. 

The  religion  of  x\braham  and  Chrysostom, 
the  intellect  of  Aristotle  and  Newton,  the 
art  of  Raphael,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Mozart, 
have  their  claims  to  be  no  mere  bestial  de- 
velopments, supported  by  that  testimony. 
Through  it  these  faculties  are  plainly  seen 
to  be  different  in  kind  from  complex  entan- 
glements of  merely  animal  instincts,  and 
sensible  impressions.  The  claims  of  man  as 
we  know  him  at  his  noblest,  to  be  of  a 
fundamentallv  different  nature  from  the 
beasts  which  perish,  become  reinforced  and 
reinvigorated  in  our  eyes,  when  we  find  the 
very  same  moral,  intellectual,  and  artistic 
nature  (though  disguised,  obscured,  and 
often   profoundly   misunderstood)    present 
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even  in  the  rude,  uncultured  soul  of  the 
lowest  of  our  race,  the  poor  savage — Homo 
sylvaticus. 


Art.  hi. — The  Book  of  Carlaverock.  2 
vols.,  large  quarto.  Edinburgh,  1873 
(not  published). 

Collections  of  family  papers  have  of 
late  years  much  increased  in  both  size  and 
numbei's.  Even  where  no  one  of  the  name 
has  risen  to  historical  importance  there  are 
chests  full  of  documents  and  letters  that  are 
lavishly  poured  forth.  At  present  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  records  of  a 
single  not  always  very  eminent  house  take 
up  as  many  printed  pages  as  would  have 
been  deemed  sufficient  thirty  years  ago  to 
instruct  a  young  student  in  the  whole  history 
of  England  or  almost  of  Europe. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  complaining  of 
this  abundance.  Even  when  a  man  was  not 
himself  distinguished,  he  may  have  had 
companionship  or  common  action  with  those 
who  were.  By  such  means  a  thousand 
little  traits  of  character  may  come  unex- 
pectedly to  light  Still  oftener  there  may, 
nay,  there  must,  be  reference  to  the  domestic 
economies,  the  modes  of  living  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  past  times.  Thus,  when 
family  papers  are  selected  with  care  and 
edited  with  judgment — as  was  eminently  the 
case,  for  example,  with  the  *  Caldwell  Col- 
lection,' comprised  in  three  quarto  volumes, 
and  printed  for  the  MaitlandClub  in  1854 — 
they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  yield  fruit  of  price 
to  the  historian. 

In  the  collection  now  before  us  are  con- 
tained the  records  of  the  Maxwell  family, 
belonging  to  Lord  Herries,  the  present  head 
of  that  ancient  house,  and  conhded  by  him 
to  Mr.  William  Eraser  for  arrangement  and 
annotation.  The  result  has  been  a  truly 
splendid  work.  These  are  two  quarto 
volumes  of  the  largest  Mze,  almost,  indeed, 
rising  to  the  dignity — as  they  certainly  ex- 
ceed the  usual  weight^-of  folios.  The  one 
volume  is  of  604  pages,  the  other  of  690 : — 

*  Vix  illud  lecti  bis  sex  cervice  subirent, 
Qaalia  nunc  hoiniDum  producit  corpora  tellus.* 

No  expense,  we  may  add,  has  been  spared 
in  the  beautiful  types,  in  the  facsimiles  of 
ancient  autographs,  and  the  engravings  of 
family  portraits  or  family  seats.  The  book 
is  not  for  sale;  and  the  impression,  we 
observe,  has  been  limited  to  1 50  copies,  so 
that  we  should  consider  it  beyond  our 
sphere,  and  printed  only  for  private  circula- 


tion, had  not  Lord  Herries  made  it  puhUei 
juris  by  presenting  a  copy  in  July  last  year 
to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Eraser,  as  editor  of  this  collection, 
seems  to  us  to  have  done  his  part  with — we 
may  say  at  least — perspicuity  and  candour. 
We  have  only  to  complain  that,  in  the  first 
half,  at  all  events,  of  the  eighteenth  centmy, 
to  which  in  those  volumes  our  attention  has 
been  exclusively  directed,  he  has  made  him- 
self but  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
other  writers  of  the  time.  From  this  cause, 
as  we  conceive,  he  has  left  in  obscurity  some 
points  which  a  wider  reading  would  bare 
enabled  him  to  clear.  To  give  only  one 
instance — ^for  we  should  take  no  pleasure  in 
any  long  list  of  minute  omissions— Mr. 
Eraser,  in  Lady  Traquair's  letter  of  Jannar? 
1 724,  has  failed  to  see,  or  certainly,  at  lea^ 
has  failed  to  explain,  that  the  '  Sir  John' 
therein  mentioned  was  one  of  the  cant  names 
for  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  or  the  Pre- 
tender, as  we  used  to  call  him.  Nor  has  be 
observed  that  the  document  there  discussed 
is  a  letter  of  that  Prince,  dated  August  20, 
1723,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  one  of 
his  preceding  pages. 

Of  the  many  personages  who  in  these 
volumes  are  presented  to  us,  there  is  only 
one  that  we  shall  here  produce.  We  desire 
to  give  our  readei-s  some  ccount  of  that 
lady  who  saved  her  husband's  life  from  the 
extremest  peril,  by  the  rare  combination  of 
high  courage  and  inventive  skill,  a  deter- 
mined constancy  of  piirpose,  and  a  prompt 
versatility  of  means. 

Lady  Winifred  Herbert  was  the  fifth  and 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Powi? ; 
himself  descended  from  the  second  son  of 
the  first  llerbert  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
exact  year  of  her  birth  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  recorded.  The  Marquis,  her  father, 
was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  wmn  adherent  of  James  the 
Second.  He  followed  that  Prince  in  his 
exile,  held  the  post  of  Lord  Chamberlain  in 
his  melancholy  Court,  and  received  from  him 
further  the  patent  of  Duke,  which  was  never 
acknowledged  in  England.  He  died  in 
1697,  but  his  wife  and  daughter  coutinaed 
to  reside  at  St.  Gerraains  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Queen,  Mary  of  Modena. 

William  fifth  Earl  of  Nithsdale  had  been 
left  a  minor  by  his  father^s  untimely  death, 
but  was  brought  up  by  his  surviving  parent' 
in  the  same  principles  of  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  nouse  of  Stuart  and  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  On  attaining  his  roajoritr 
he  repaired  to  St  Germatns,  and  did  homage 
to  the  Prince,  whom  he  continued  to  regard 
as  his  rightful  King.  A  more  tender  mo- 
tive arose  to  detain  him.     He  fell  in  love 
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vith  Lady  Winifred  Herbert,  who  proved 
no  inexorable  beauty.  They  were  married 
in  the  spring  of  1699,  and  he  bore  away  his 
bride  to  his  house  and  fair  gardens  of  Ter- 
regles.  Since  her  noble  exploit  in  the 
Tower  these  gardens  have  been  examined 
with  interest  for  any  trace  of  the  departed 
heroine.  But,  as  Mr.  Eraser  informs  us, 
they  have  been  greatly  changed  since  her 
time.  Only  *  some  old  fceech  hedges  and  a 
broad  green  terrace  still  remain  much  the 
same  as  then.' 

We  may  take  occasion  to  observe  of  the 
new-married  pair  that  there  was  some  diver- 
sity in  the  spelling  of  their  name.  English 
writers  have  most  commonly  inserted  an  «, 
and  made  it  Nithisdale ;  but  the  Earl  and 
(ountess  themselves  signed  Nithsdaill. 

The  Countess  bore  her  lord  five  children, 
three  of  whom,  however,  died  in  early  child- 
hood.    At   the  insurrection   of  1715  they 
had  but   two    surviving, — a   son,    William 
Lord    Maxwell,   and    an    infant   daughter, 
Lady  Anne.     And  here  in  ordinary  course 
might  close  the  record  of  her  life,  but  for 
the  shining  events   of   1716,  which   called 
forth  her  energies  both  to  act  and  to  endure. 
It  need  scarcely  be  related  even  to  the 
least  literary  of  our  readers  how,  in  1715, 
the  standard  of  the  Chevalier — *  James  the 
Third,*  as  his   adherents   called  him — was 
raised,  by  Lord  Mar  in  the  Highlands  and  by 
Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Derwentwater  in  North- 
umberland.    Lord  Eenmure  gave  the  like 
example  to  the  Scottish  Peers  of  the  south- 
tra  counties,    setting   out  to  join   Forster 
]^th  a  small  "band  of  retainers.     Consider- 
ing the  principles   of   Lord   Nithsdale    in 
Church  and  State,  his  course  could  not  be 
<louhtful.     lie,  too,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
horsemen,  appeared  in  Forster's  camp,  and 
^i  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  that  little 
^y.    To  Lord  Kettmure,  who  was  a  Pro- 
^*^t,  was  assigned  the  chief  command  of 
t^e  Scottish    levies.     But,   as    Mr.   Fraser 
tells  us,  *the  Earl   of  Nithsdale,  fi-om  his 
Potion,  and   from   the    devotion   of    his 
family  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  would  have 
'>een  placed  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection 
i»  the  north  of  Scotland  had  ho  not  been  a 
Roman  Catholic'     But  though  Mr.  Fraser 
*»a8  printed  *  north,'  he,  beyond  all  doubt, 
'neans   'south.'       There    was    never    any 
^^estion  as  to  either  Kenmure's  or  Niths- 
•^e's  command  beyond  the  Forth. 

»Ve  need  not  relate  in  any  detail  the 
^ell-known  fate  of  these  hasty  levies.  They 
l^'iBd  themselves  encompassed  at  Preston 
"7  a  regular  force  under  General  Wills,  and 
^ere  compelled  to  surrender  witliout  obtain- 
>iig  any  better  terms  than  the  promise  to 
await  the  orders  of  the  Government  and 


protect  them  from  any  immediate  slaughter 
by  the  soldiery.  It  was  only  a  short  respite 
that  most  of  the  chiefs  then  obtained. 
•They  were  at  once  sent  off  as  prisoners  to 
London.  The  painful  circumstances  of 
their  entry  are  described  as  follows  in  the 
journal  of  Lady  Cowper,  the  wife  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor : — 

^  Decernbtr  5,  1715. — This  week  the  prison- 
ers were  brought  to  town  from  Preston. 
They  came  in  with  their  arms  tied,  and  their 
horses,  whose  bridles  were  taken  off,  led  each 
by  a  soldier.  The  mob  insulted  them  terribly, 
carrying  a  warming-pan  before  them,  and  say- 
ing a  thousand  barbarous  things,  which  some 
of  the  prisoners  returned  with  spirit  The 
chief  of  my  father's  family  was  amongst  them. 
He  is  above  seventy  years  old.  A  desperate 
fortune  had  drove  him  from  home,  in  hopes  to 
have  repaired  it  I  did  not  see  them  come 
into  town,  nor  let  any  of  my  children  do  so.  I 
thought  it  would  be  an  insulting  of  the  relatives 
I  had  here,  though  almost  everybody  went  to 
see  them.' 

The  captive  Peers  being  thus  brought  to 
London  were  sent  for  s^e  custody  to  the 
Tower,  while  preparations  for  their  trial  by 
the  House  of  Lords  were  makinjj  in  West- 
minster  Hall.  Ilere  again  we  may  borrow 
from  Lady  Cowpcr's  journal : — 

'February  9,  1716.— The  day  of  the  trials. 
My  Lord  was  named  High  Steward  by  the 
King,  to  his  vexation  and  mine  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  helped,  and  so  w^e  must  submit,  though 
we  both  heartily  wished  it  had  been  Lord 
Nottingham I  was  told  it  was  custom- 
ary to  make  fine  liveries  upon  this  occasion, 
but  I  had  them  all  plain.  I  think  it  very 
wrong  to  make  a  parade  upon  so  dismal  an 
occasion  as  that  of  putting  to  death  one's  fel- 
low-creatures, nor  could  I  go  to  the  trial  to 
see  them  receive  their  sentences,  having  a  re- 
lation among  them — Lord  Widdrington.  The 
Prince  was  there,  and  came  home  much 
touched  with  compassion.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  such  cruelties  should  be  necessary ! ' 

But  were  they  necessary  ?  Certainly  not, 
according  to  the  temper  of  present  times ; 
while  in  1716,  on  the  contrary,  far  from  ex- 
ceeding, they  seem  rather  to  have  fallen 
short  of  the  popular  expectation  and  de- 
mands. 

The  trials  were  quickly  despatched. 
None  of  the  prisoners  could  deny  that  they 
had  risen  in  arms  against  the  King.  It 
only  remained  for  them  to  plead  *  Guilty,' 
and  throw  themselves  on  the  Royal  mercy. 
They  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors ; 
and  the  execution  of  Lord  Nithsdale,  with 
that  of  others,  was  appointed  to  take  place 
upon  Tower  Ilill  on  VVednesday  the  24th  of 
the  month. 

While  Forster's  insurrection  lasted  Lady 
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Nithsdale  remained  with  her  children  at 
TeiTCirles.     But  on  learning  her  Lord's  sar- 

•  •Til 

render  and  his  imprisonment  in  London,  she 
resolved  at  once  to  join  him.  Leaving  her 
infant  daughter  in  the  charge  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  the  Countess  of  Traquair,  and  bury- 
ing the  family  papers  in  a  nook  of  the  gar- 
dens, she  set  out,  attended  only  by  her  faith- 
ful maid,  who  had  been  with  her  ever  since 
her  marriage,  a  Welshwoman,  Cecilia  Evans 
by  name.  A  journey  from  Scotland  in  mid- 
winter was  then  no  such  easy  task.  She 
made  her  way  on  horseback  across  the  Bor- 
der, and  then  from  Newcastle  to  York. 
There  she  found  a  place  in  the  coach  for 
herself  alone,  and  was  forced  to  hire  a  horse 
for  Evans.  Nor  did  her  troubles  end  there, 
as  she  writes  from  Stamford,  on  Christmas 
Day,  to  Lady  Traquair, — 

*  The  ill-wea.ther,  ways,  and  other  accidents, 
has  made  the  coach  not  get  further  than 
Grentum  (Grantham)  ;  and  the  snow  is  so 
deep  it  is  impossible  it  should  stir  without 
some  change  of  weather ;  upon  which  I  have 
again  hired  horses,  and  shall  go  the  rest  of 
the  journey  on  horseback  to  London,  though 
tlie  snow  is  so  deep  that  our  horses  yesterday 
were  in  several  places  almost  buried  in  it.  .  . 
.  .  To-morrow  I  shall  set  forward  again.  I 
must  confess  such  a  journey,  I  believe,  was 
scarce  ever  made,  considering  the  weather, 
by  a  woman.  But  an  earnest  desire  compas- 
ses u  great  deal  with  God's  help.  If  I  meet 
my  dear  Lord  well,  and  am  so  happy  as  to  be 
able  to  serve  him,  I  shall  think  all  my  trou- 
ble well  repaid.* 

The  writer  adds:  *I  think  myself  most 
fortunate  in  having  complied  with  your  kind 
desire  of  leaving  my  little  *girl  with  you. 
Had  I  her  with  me,  she  would  have  been  in 
her  grave  by  this  time,  with  the  excessive 
cold.'  It  was  indeed  a  season  of  most  un- 
usual rigour.  The  Thames  was  fast  bound 
in  ice,  and  many  wayfarers  throughout 
England  were,  it  is  said,  found  frozen  to 
death. 

The  Countess  reached  London  in  safety, 
but,  on  her  arrival,  was  thrown  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  journey  into  *  a  violent  sickness,' 
which  confined  her  for  some  days  to  her 
bed.  All  this  time  she  was  anxiously  plead- 
ing for  admittance  to  her  Lord  in  the  Tow- 
er, which  at  last,  though  with  some  difficul- 
ty and  under  some  restrictions,  she  obtain- 
ed. As  she  writes :  *  Now  and  then  by  fa- 
vour I  get  a  sight  of  him.'  There  are  some 
hun'ied  notes  from  her  at  this  period  to 
Lady  Traquair.  But  her  proceedings  are 
more  fully  to  be  traced  in  a  letter  which 
some  vears  afterwards  she  addressed  to  her 
sister,  Lady  Lucy  Herbert,  the  Abbess  of  an 
English  Convent  at  Bruges.     It  thus  com- 


mences :  *  Dear  sister,  my  Lord's  escape  is 
such  an  old  fttory  now,  that  I  have  almost 
forgot  it ;  but  since  you  desire  the  accoant, 
to  whom  1  have  too  many  obligations  to  re- 
fuse it,  I  will  endeavour  to  call  it  to  mind, 
and  be  as  exact  in  the  relation  as  I  can  pos- 
sible.'    A.nd  so  the  narrative  proceeds. 

This  most  interesting  letter  had  remained 
unknown  for  many  years.  It  was  not  till 
1792  that  it  was  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  the  tirst  vol- 
ume of  their  '  Transactions.'  But  it  came 
from  a  faulty,  or,  rather  we  may  call  it,  a 
toucked-up  copy,  putting  *  the  King,'  for  ex- 
ample, where  Lady  Nithsdale  had  written 
*the  Elector,'  and  often  intcrspersini;  the 
phrase  *  His  Majesty,'  which  she  would 
never  have  applied  to  George  the  First  In 
the  same  spirit  a  few  trifling  inaccuracies  of 
grammar  and  language  are  corrected. 

Sometimes,  also,  it  might  be  desired  to 
soften  some  roughness  of  tone.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  published  letter  makes  the 
Countess  say,  in  reference  to  the  joint  peti- 
tion which  it  was  intended  to  lav  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  *  We  were,  however,  disap- 
pointed, for  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  who 
had  promised  my  Lady  Derwentwater  to 
present  it,  failed  in  his  word.'  But  whit 
Lady  Nithsdale  really  wrote  was  this :  •B^ 
ing  disappointed  because  the  Duke  of  — , 
I  forget  which  of  the  bastard  Dukes.' 

In  all  these  cases  the  motive  of  the  finish- 
ing touches  seems  perfectly  clear.  Bot 
there  are  some  other  changes  that  really 
seem  made  only  for  the  love  of  change,  h 
the  phrase,  as  Lady  Nithsdale  wrote,  'I 
took  the  resolution  to  endeavour  his  escape,' 
improved  by  making  it,.  *  I  formed  the  reso- 
lution to  attempt  his  escape '  \  Or,  again, 
when  the  Countess  describes  how,  when  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  she  presented  the  sepa- 
rate petition  to  George  the  First,  he  turned 
from  her  while  she  clung  to  the  skirts  of  hb 
coat,  and  in  that  manner  was  dragged  along 
the  passage  on  her  knees  until  she  fell  Wi 
fainting,  and  the  petition  dropped  to  the 
ground  in  the  *  struggle' — Lady  Nithsds^ 
calls  it — then  why  alter  it  to  *  scuffle'? 

The  original,  meanwhile,  in  I-^dy  Niths* 
dale's  own  handwriting,  was  still  preserved 
at  Bruges.  It  was  brought  from  thence  so 
recently  as  1828,  as  a  present  from  the  Eng- 
lish nuns,  and  is  now  among  Lord  Berries  s 
papers.  As  Mr.  Eraser  informs  us,  it  con- 
sists of  eleven  closely-written  page^  of  paper 
quarto  size.  At  the  foot  of  the  last  leaf  a 
small  piece  has  been  cut  out,  which  is 
thought  to  have  contained  the  signature  of 
the  writer,  and  to  have  been  abstracted  by 
some  one  of  the  autograph-collectors— an 
evil-minded  race,  alas !  to  whom,  in  manj 
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cas^,  the  eighth  commandment  appears  to 
be  quite  unknown. 

This  letter  is  not  dated.  The  omissian 
might  seem  to  be  sufficiently  supplied  by  a 
copy  in  the  library  at  Terreglea,  which,  as 
Mr.  Fra-ser  assures  us,  is  *  finely  bound  in 
morocco,'  aird  which  bears  the  date  *  Royal 
Palais  dc  Rome,  April  16,  1718.'  This  date 
is  accordingly  accepted  by  Mr.  Fraser.  "We 
must  confess,  however,  that  we  see  very 
strong  objections  to  it,  which,  though  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Fraser's  volumes,  have  not, 
it  appears,  occurred  to  Mr.  Fraser  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  although  Lord  JSiths- 
dale  was   at   Rome   in   April  1718,  Lady 
Nithsdale  certainly  was  not.     This  may  be 
shown  beyond  dispute  from  the  correspon- 
dence now  before  us.     In  1717  Lady  Niths- 
dale had  gone  to  a  place  she  calls  *  Flesh,' 
that  is,  La  Fl^che,  in  Anjou.      There  she 
received  a  visit  from  her  nephew,  Lc»rd  Lin- 
ton, eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair.  We 
find  her  writing  to  her  sister-in-law  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1717,  *  I  hope  you  have 
heard  something  from  my  nephew,  L.,  who 
came  to  take  his  leave  of  me  on  Friday  last, 
to  begin  his  journey  into  Italic,  and  was  to 
leave  Angiers  yesterday  in  order  to  it.'     On 
the  let  of  January,  1718,  we  find  her  writ- 
ing agrain  :  *  My  husband  was  very  well  the 
last  letter   I    had   from  him.  ...  I  hope 
very  soon  to  hear  of  your  son's  being  happi- 
ly arrived  at  his  journey's  end.'     And  on 
the  1st  of  May  following :  *  In  one  of  the 
10th  of  March  from  my  husband,  he  expect- 
ed his  nephew  the  next  day.'     On  the  22nd 
of  June  Lord  Linton  writes  himself  from 
Rome  as  follows  :  *  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
^he  good  lady  I  saw  at  La  Fl^che   is  well, 
though  I  have  not  as  yet  received  any  letter 
^m  her ;  yet  I  did  not  fail  to  deliver  the 
commission  she  gave  me  for  her  husband.' 
"  is  quite  clear  from  these  extracts  that 
I^<lv  Nithsdale  was  not  in  the  Eternal  City 
during  any  part  of  the  period  mentioned ; 
and  that  the  date  of  *  Rome,  April  16, 1 71 8,' 
assigned  to  her  letter  is  entirely  erroneous. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  leads 
^  to  think  that  the  real  date  was  several 
years  later.     Lady  Nithsdale  mentions   in 
"lis  letter — as  we  shall  presently  see — a  ser- 
vant of  the  name  of  Mitchell,  who  followed 
hord  Nithsdale  abroad,  and  who,  she  adds, 
»  now  very  well  placed  with  our  young 
Master.'    The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the 
^xiled  Royal  Family.     But  *  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,'  or,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
'the  Old  Pretender,'    was  in  1718   about 
thirty  years  of  age.     He  had  no  especial 
claim  to  this  distinguishing  epithet  as  *  our 
young  Master; '  and  is]  constantly  mention- 
^^  in  this  correspondence  as  *  our  Master,' 


without  any  epithet  at  all.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  allusion  is  rather  to  his 
son  Charles  Edward,  who  was  born  in  De- 
cember 1720,  and  who  from  his  early  boy- 
hood appears,  according  to  the  custom  of 
princes,  to  have  had  a  small  household  as- 
signed him.  It  may  also  perhaps  be  thought 
that  a  longer  interval  would  better  accord 
with  that  failure  of  recollection  on  some 
points,  which  in  her  opening  sentence  Lady 
Nithsdale  mentions. 

Passing  from  this  point  of  chronology,  in 
which  we  cannot  help  thinkiug  that  the  ed- 
itor miffht  have  shown  a  little  more  critical 
care,  we  have  further  to  complain  of  a 
slight  injustice  that  he  does  to,  we  admit, 
not  a  very  great  historian.  In  one  of  his 
notes  to  the  first  volume,  he  remarks  :  *  It  is 
certainly  necessary  here  to  notice  that  Smol- 
lett was  so  ignorant  of  this  fact^  that,  in  his 
**  History  of  England,"  he  says  that  the 
Earl  of  Nithsdale  made  his  escape  ii>  wo- 
man's apparel,  furnished  or  conveyed  to  him 
by  his  own  mother.'  No  doubt  that  Smol- 
lett did  commit  the  error  here  described. 
But  if  Mr.  Fraser  had  been  more  widely  con- 
versant with  the  other  writers  of  that  or  the 
next  ensuing  period,  he  would  have  known 
that  such  was  then  the  common  impression 
or  belief.  As  the  agent  in  Lord  Nithsdale's 
escape,  his  wife  is  not  mentioned,  but  his 
mother  instead,  by  Boyer,  John  Wesley, 
and,  above  all,  Tindall  in  his  valuable  *  His- 
tory of  England.'  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it 
was  not  till  the  publication  of  Lady  Niths- 
dale's own  narrative  that  the  true  facts  of 
the  transaction  were  established.  It  seems 
a  little  hard,  therefore,  to  single  out  Smol- 
lett for  especial  blame,  when  he  did  no  more 
than  repeat  the  current  and  accepted  story 
of  his  time. 

Full  of  interest  as  is  Lady  Nithsdale's 
letter,  we  do  not  propose  to  give  any 
further  extracts  from  it  in  this  place,  since 
it  has  several  times  already,  though  with 
verbal  variations,  appeared  in  print  It 
may  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  second  volume  of  Lord  Mahon's 
'History  of  England.'  Moreover,  it  is  a 
little  confused  in  its  arrangement.  Thus 
the  delivery  of  her  petition  to  the  King, 
which  should  stand  first  of  the  events  in 
order  of  time,  stands  by  retrospect  the 
last  in  her  relation.  But  we  will  endear 
vour,  with  Mr.  Fraser's  aid,  to  deduce  from 
it;  a  narrative  of  her  Lord's  escape  which 
shall  be  more  concise  and  equally  clear. 

Lord  Nithsdale  was  confined  in  the 
house  of  Colonel  D'Oyly,  Lieutenaut 
Deputy  of  the  Tower,  in  a  small  room 
which  looked  out  on  Water  Lane,  the 
ramparts,  and  the  wharf,  and  was  60  feet 
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from  the  ground.  The  way  from  the  room 
was  through  the  Council  Chamber  and  the 
passages  and  stairs  of  Colonel  D'Oyly's 
house.  ITie  door  of  his  room  was  guarded 
by  one  sentinel,  that  floor  by  two,  the 
passages  and  stairs  by  several,  and  the 
outer  gate  by  two.  Escape  under  such 
circumstances  seemed  to  be  impossible, 
and,  as  Lady  Nithsdale  notes,  it  was  one 
of  her  main  difficulties,  when  the  moment 
came  to  persuade  her  Lord  to  acquiesce  in 
an  attempt  which,  as  he  believed,  would 
end  in  nothing  but  ignominious  failure. 

The  Countess  still  placed  some  reliance 
on  the  proceedings  that  impended  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  on  the  22nd  of 
Febmary,  only  two  days  before  that  fixed 
for  the  execution,  a  petition  was  presented, 
praying  the  House  to  intercede  with  the 
King  in  favour  of  the  Peers  under  sentence 
of  death.  Lady  Nithsdale  herself  stood 
in  the  lobby,  with  many  other  ladies  of 
rank,  imploring  the  compassion  of  each 
Peer  as  he  passed.  A  motion  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  petition  was  made  in  the 
House,  and,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  Government,  it  was  carried  through 
the  unexpected  aid  of  Lord  Nottingham  and 
by  a  majority  of  five.  But  there  was  add- 
ed to  it  a  proviso  limiting  the  intercession 
with  the  King  to  such  of  the  condemned 
Lords  as  should  deserve  his  mercy.  The 
meaning  was  that  those  only  should  be 
recommended  for  pardon  who  would  give 
information  against  others  who  had  en- 
gaged, although  less  openly,  in  the  same 
unprosperous  cause.  This  extinguished  all 
Lady  Nithsdale's  hopes.  She  well  knew,, 
as  she  says,  that  her  Lord  would  never 
purchase  life  on  such  terms.  *  Nor,'  adds 
the  high-minded  woman,  *  would  I  hare 
desired  it.' 

The  axe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed 
to  do  its  bloody  work  on  the  next  day 
but  one,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose  if 
Lady  Nithsdale  sought  to  carry  out  the 
project  she  had  secretly  formed  of  effecting 
her  Lord's  escape  in  woman's  clothes.  No 
sooner  was  the  debate  concluded  than  she 
hastened  from  the  House  of  Peers*  to  the 
Tower,  where,  putting  on  a  face  of  joy, 
she  went  up  to  the  guards  at  each  station 
and  told  them  that  she  brought  good  news. 

*  No  more  fear  for  the  prisoners,'  she  cried, 

*  since  now  their  petition  has  passed.'  Nor, 
in  saying  this,  was  she  without  an  object 
She  rightly  judged  that  the  soldiers  believ- 
ing that  the  prisoners  were  on  the  point 
of  being  pardoned  would  become,  of  course, 
less  vigilant.  Moreover,  at  each  station 
she  drew  some  money  from  her  pocket, 
and  gave  it  to  the  guards,  bidding  them 


drink  *  the  King's  health  and  the  PeersV 
But  she  was  careful,  as  she  says,  to  be 
sparing  in  what  she  gave ;  enough  to  put 
the  guards  in  good  humour,  and  not  enoufi:b 
to  raise  their  suspicions  as  though  their 
connivance  was  desired. 

All  this  time  she  had  never  acquainted 
the  Earl  with  her  design.  This  plainly 
appears  from  a  letter  which  Lord  Hcrries 
has  published,  dated  on  this  very  day,  the 
22nd.  It  is  addressed  by  Lord  Nithsdale 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Traquair, 
and  bids  an  affectionate  farewell  to  him 
and  to  his  sister,  speaking  of  himself  as 
fully  expecting  and  calmly  resigned  to 
death.    , 

The  next  morning,  the  last  before  the 
intended  execution,  was  spent  by  Lady 
Nithsdale  in  the  needful  preparations,  and 
above  all,  in  securing  the  assistance  of  one 
Mrs.  Morgan,  a  frienc}  of  her  faithful  Evans. 
When  she  was  ready  to  go,  she  sent  for 
Mrs.  Mills,  at  whose  house  she  was  lodging, 
and  said :  *  Finding  now  there  is  no  farther 
room  for  hope  of  my  Lord's  pardon,  nor 
longer  time  than  this  night,  I  am  resolveJ 
to  endeavour  his  escape.  I  have  provided 
all  that  is  requisite  for  it ;  and  I  hope  too 
will  not  refuse  to  come  along  with  me  to 
the  end  that  he  may  pass  for  you.  Niy, 
more,  I  must  besr  vou  will  come  immediate- 
ly,  because  we  are  full  late.'  Lady  Niths- 
dale had,  with  excellent  judgment,  delayed 
this  appeal  to  the  last  possible  moment: 
so  that  her  landlady  might  be  put  to  an 
immediate  decision  on  the  spur  of  pity, 
and  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  the  danger 
she  was  herself  incurring  by  any  share  in 
the  escape  of  a  man  convicted  of  treason. 
Mrs.  Mills  having  in  this  surprise  assented. 
Lady  Nithsdale  bade  Mrs.  Morgan,  who 
was  tall  and  slender — her  height  not  unlike 
Lord  Nithsdale's — ^to  put  under  her  own 
riding-hood  another  which  Lady  Nithsdale 
had  provided,  and  after  this  all  three 
stepped  into  the  coach,  which  was  ready 
at  the  door.  •  As  they  drove  to  the .  Tower, 
Lady  Nithsdale  has  noted  that  she  never 
ceased  to  talk  with  her  two  companions, 
so  as  to  leave  them  no  time  to  reflect. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination  the 
Countess  found  that,  as  usual,  she  was 
allowed  to  take  in  but  one  person  at  a  time. 
She  first  took  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  while  they 
went  up  stairs  spoke,  so  as  to  be  overheard, 
of  the  necessity  that,  besides  the  Lords' 
vote,  she  should  present  a  separate  petition 
of  her  own.  Within  the  prisoner's  chamber 
she  bade  Mrs.  Morgan  take  out  and  leave 
the  riding-hood  that  she  had  brought  be- 
neath her  clothes,  and  then  conducted  her 
out  again,  saying  as  she  went,  *  Pray  do 
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roe  the  Icindness  to  send  my  maid  to  me 
that  I  may  be  dressed,  else  I  shall  be  too 
late  with  my  petition.' 

Having  thus  dismissed  Mrs.  Morgan,  the 
Countess  next  brought  in  Mrs.  Mills.  As 
they  passed  she  bade  Mrs.  Mills  hold  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face,  as  though  in 
tears,  designing  that  the  Earl  should  go 
forth  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  conceal, 
in  part  at  least,  his  face  from  the  guards. 
When  alone  with  him  in  his  chamber,  they 
proceeded  as  they  best  could  to  disguise 
him.  He  had  a  long  beard,  which  there 
was  not  time  to  shave,  but  the  Countess 
daubed  it  over  with  some  white  paint  that 
she  had  provided.  In  like  manner  she  put 
some  red  paint  on  his  cheeks  and  some 
yellow  on  his  eyebrows,  which  were  black 
and  thick,  while  Mrs.  Mills's  were  blonde 
and  slight;  and  she  had  also  ready  some 
ringlets  of  the  same  coloured  hair.  Next  she 
made  Mrs.  Mills  take  off  the  riding-hood  in 
which  she  came  and  put  on  instead  that 
which  Mrs.  Morgan  had  brought.  Finally 
they  proceeded  to  equip  Lord  Nithsdale  in 
female  attire  by  the  aid  of  the  riding-hood 
which  the  guards  had  just  before  seen  on 
Mrs.  Mills — by  the  aid  also  of  all  Lady 
Nithsdale's  petticoats  but  one. 

Matters  being  so  far  matured,  Lady 
Nithsdale  opened  the  door  and  led  out  the 
real  Mrs.  Mills,  saying  aloud,  in  a  tone  of 
great  concern,  *  Dear  Mrs.  Catherine,  I 
must  beg  you  to  go  in  all  haste  and  look 
for  my  woman,  for  she  certainly  does  not 
know  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  has  forgot 
the  petition  I  am  to  give,  which  should  I 
miss  is  irreparable,  having  but  this  one 
Bight;  let  her  make  all  the  haste  she  can 
possible,  for  I  shall  be  upon  thorns  till 
*be  comes.' 

In  the  ante-room  there  were  then  eight 
or  nine  persons,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  guards ;  they  all  seemed  to  feel  for 
tbe  Countess,  and  quickly  made  way  for  her 
companion.  The*  sentry  at  the  outer  door 
in  ,like  manner  onened  it  with  alacrity,  and 
thus  Mrs.  Mills  went  out  Lady  Nithsdale 
then  returning  to  her  Lord,  put  a  finishing 
touch  to  his  disguise,  and  waited  patiently 
until  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  she  was  afraid 
that  candles  would  be  brought.  This  she 
determined  was  the  best  time  to  go ;  so  she 
led  forth  by  the  hand  the  pretended  Mrs. 
Mills,  who,  as  though  weeping,  held  up  a 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  while  Lady  Niths- 
dale, with  every  expression  of  grief,  loudly 
lamented  herself  that  her  maid  Evans  had 
heen  so  neglectful,  and  had  ruined  her  by  her 
long  delay.  *  So,  dear  Mrs.  Betty,'  she  added, 
*nin  and  bring  her  with  you,  for  God's 
sake ;   you  know  my  lodgings,  and  if  ever 


you  made  haste  in  your  life,  do  it  now,  for 
I  am  almost  distracted  with  this  disappoint- 
ment' The  guards,  not  a  little  mollified 
by  Lady  Nithsd  ale's  gifts  the  day  before, 
and  fully  persuaded  that  a  reprieve  was  at 
hand,  had  not  taken  much  heed  of  the 
ladies  whom  they  saw  pass  to  and  fro,"  nor 
exactly  reckoned  their  number.  They 
opened  the  door,  without  the  least  sus- 
picion, to  Lady  Nithsdale  and  the  false 
Mrs.  Mills,  and  both  accordingly  went  out. 
But  no  sooner  past  the  door  than  Lady 
Nithsdale  slipped  behind  her  Lord  on  the 
way  down  stairs,  and  made  him  precede 
her,  lest  the  guards,  on  looking  back, 
should  observe  his  gait,  as  far  different 
from  a  lady's.  All  the  time  that  they 
walked  down  she  continued  to  call  to  him 
aloud  in  a  tone  of  great  distress,  entreating 
him  to  make  all  possible  haste,  for  the  sake 
of  her  petition  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
stairs  she  found,  as  agreed,  her  trusty 
Evans,  into  whose  hands  she  put  him. 

It  had  further  been  settled  by  Lady 
Nithsdale  that  Mr.  Mills  should  wait  for 
them  in  the  open  space  before  the  Tower. 
Mr.  Mills  had  come  accordingly,  but  was 
so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  hopeless 
nature  of  the  enterprise,  that  on  seeing 
Mi-s.  Evans  and  the  false  Mrs.  Mills  ap- 
proach him,  he  grew  quite  dazed,  and,  in 
his  confusion,  instead  of  helping  them,  ran 
home.  Evans,  however,  retained  her  pre- 
sence of  mind.  She  took  her  precious 
charge,  in  the  first  place,  to  some  friends 
on  whom  she  could  rely,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeding alone  to  Mr.  Mills's  house,  learnt 
from  him  which  was  the  hiding-place  he 
had  provided.  To  this  they  now  conducted 
the  Earl.  It  was  a  house  just  before  the 
Court  of  Guards,  and  belonged  to  a  poor 
woman  who  had  but  one  tiny  room,  up  a 
small  pair  of  stairs,  and  containing  one 
poor  little  bed. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Nithsdale,  after  seeing 
her  husband  pass  the  gates  in  his  disguise, 
had  returned  to  the  chamber,  lately  his,  up 
stairs.  There,  so  as  to  be  heard  outside, 
she  affected  to  speak  to  him,  and  to  answer 
as  if  he  had  spoken  to  her,  imitating  his 
voice  as  nearly  as  she  could,  and  walking 
up  and  down,  as  though  they  had  walked 
and  talked  together.  This  she  continued 
to  do  until  she  thought  he  had  time  to  get 
out  of  his  enemies'  reach.  *  I  then  began 
to  think,'  she  adds,  *  it  was  fit  for  me  to 
get  out  of  it  als6.'  Then  opening  the  door 
to  depart,  she  went  half  out,  and  holding 
it  in  her  hand  so  that  those  without  might 
hear,  she  took  what  seemed  to  be  a  solemn 
leave  of  her  Lord  for  that  night,  complain- 
ing again  of  Evans's  delay,  and  saying  there 
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was  BO  remedy  but  to  go  herself  in  searcli 
of  her.  She  promised  that  if  the  Tower 
were  still  open  after  she  had  done,  she 
would  see  him  again  that  night;  but  that 
otherwise,  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  opened  in 
the  morning,  she  would  certainly  be  with 
hinr,  and  hoped  to  bring  him  good  news. 
Before  shutting  the  door  she  drew  to  the 
inside  a  little  string  that  lifted  up  a  wooden 
latch,  so  that  it  could  only  be  opened  by 
those  within,  and  she  then  shut  the  door 
with  a  flap,  so  that  it  might  be  securely 
closed.  This  being  done,  she  took  her 
departure.  As  she  passed  by  she  told  the 
Earl's  valet  de  chambre,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  plan  of  escape,  that  my  Lord  would 
not  have  candles  till  he  called  for  them,  for 
that  he  would  finish  some  prayers  first. 

On  leaving  the  Tower  Lady  Nithsdale  ob- 
served several  hackney-coaches  waiting  in  the 
opeu  space,  and  taking  one,  she  drove  first  to 
her  own  lodgings.  There  she  dismissed  the 
coach  for  fear  of  being  traced,  and  went  on 
in  a  sedan-chair  to  the  house  of  Anne 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,'widow  of  the  ill-fated 
Monmouth.  The  Duchess  had  promised 
to  be  ready  to  go  with  her  to  present,  even 
almost  at  the  last  moment,  her  single  petition ; 
and  Lady  Nithsdale  now  left  a  message  at 
her  door,  with  her  *most  humble  service,' 
to  say  that  her  Grace  need  not  give  herself 
any  further  trouble,  it  being  now  thought 
fit  to  give  a  general  petition  in  the  name  of 
all. 

From  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch's  Lady 
Nithsdale,  again  changing  her  conveyance, 
and  calling  a  second  sedan-chair,  went  on  to 
the  Duchess  of  Montrose's.  The  Duke  was 
on  the  Government  side,  but  the  Duchess 
was  her  own  personal  friend.  Lady  Niths- 
dale, being  shown  into  a  room  upstairs,  the 
Duchess  hastened  to  join  her.  Then,  as  La- 
dy Nithsdale  writes,  *  as  my  heart  was  very 
light,  I  smiled  when  she  came  into  the  cham- 
ber and  ran  to  her  in  great  joy.  She  really 
started  when  she  saw  me,  and  since  owned 
that  she  thought  my  head  was  turned  with 
trouble,  till  I  told  her  my  good  fortune.' 

The  Duchess,  on  hearing  what  had  passed, 
cordially  took  part  in  the  joy  of  her  friend, 
and  declared  that  she  would  go  at  once  to 
Court  and  see  how  the  news  of  the  escape 
was  received.  She  went  accordingly,  and 
next  time  she  saw  Lady  Nithsdale  told  her 
that  *  the  Elector ' — for  so  she  termed  him 
— had,  in  her  own  phrase,  *  stormed  terribly,' 
and  said  he  was  betrayed,  for  he  was  sure  it 
could  not  have  been  done  without  conni- 
vance ;  and  he  sent  immediately  two  of  his 
suite  to  the  Tower  to  see  that  the  other  pris- 
oners were  well  guarded.  On  the  opposite 
side  it  was  related  that  his  Majesty — perhaps 


at  a  later  and  calmer  moment— made  a  far 
more  good-natured  remark.  He  is  rumoured 
to  have  said  on  Lord  Nithsdale's  escape,  *  It 
was  the  best  thing  that  a  man  in  his  situfltioo 
could  d o.'  Indeed,  according  to  one  account, 
Lord  Nithsdale's  name  was  included  in  a  list 
to  be  sent  out  that  very  evening  of  the  Peers 
to  be  reprieved.  In  fact,  only  two— Lord^ 
Derwent  water  and  Kenmure — were  executed 
the  next  day. 

Lady  Nithsdale  paid  no  more  visits  that 
evening.  From  the  Duchess's  hoase  she 
w6nt  straight  to  her  husband's  hiding-place. 
There  in  that  single  narrow  room  upstain 
they  remained  closely  shut  up,  makiug  as 
little  stir  as  possible,  and  relying  for  their 
sustenance  on  some  bread  and  wine  which 
Mrs.  Mills  brought  them  in  her  pocket. 
Thus  they  contiuucd  for  some  days,  until 
there  arose  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
Lord  Nithsdale  to  leave  the  Kingdom.  A 
servant  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Mitchell 
by  name,  was  ordered  to  go  down  to  Dover 
in  his  Excellency's  coach-and-six,  and  bra^ 
back  his  Excellency's  brother.  By  the  contri- 
vance of  Mitchell,  and  without  the  Ambassa- 
dor's knowledge,  the  Earl  slipped  on  a  liveir 
coat  aud  travelled  as  one  in  the  Ambassador* 
train  to  Dover,*  where  hiring  a  small  vesse.', 
he  crossed  without  suspicion,  and,  tafe 
Mitchell  with  him,  landed  safe  at  Calas. 
Lady  Nithsdale,  for  whom  no  search  fas 
made,   remained  for   the  time  in  London. 

In  concluding  the  narrative  of  this  remark- 
able escape,  we  think  that  even  the  roost 
cursoiy  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  its  close 
resemblance  to  that  other  escape  of  Count 
Lavalette  from  the  conciergerie  prison  at  Paris 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  December,  1815. 
The  Countess  having  changed  dresses  with 
her  husband  in  his  prison  chamber,  he  passed 
out  in  woman's  attire,  leaning  on  hb  daugh- 
ter's arm  and  holding  a  handkerchief  t«  his 
face,  as  though  in  an  agony  of  tears.  Yet, 
great  as  is  the  likeness  between  the  twocase^ 
it  arose  from  coincidence,  and  not  at  aD 
from  imitation.  The  det^ed  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  as  given  by  Count  Lavalette  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  *  Memoirs,'  clearly 
shows  that  they  had  never  heard  of  Lady 
Nithsdale,  and  knew  nothing  of  any  similar 
attempt  in  England. 

The  heroine  of  this  later  deliverance  was 
a  niece  of  the  Empress  Josephine ;  her  iMi- 
den  name  Emilie  de  Beauhamais.  Her  ^^ 
ters  since  her  marriage,  several  of  which  we 
have  seen,  are  signed  Beaahamais-Lavalette. 
She  had  been  in  childbirth  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  20th  of  December,  her  nerves 
were  still  unstrung,  and  her  strength  was 
not  yet  restored.  There  was  also  a  grew 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  disguise  whicH 
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she  had  planned ;  she  was  tall  and  slender  in 
persoD,  while  Count  Lavalette  was  short  and 
stoat  But  muffled  up  as  he  was,  the  di£fer- 
ence  failed  to  be  perceived  by  the  officers  on 
datj,  and  his  escape  from  the  prison  was  sue- 
eessfally  accomplished. 

It  is  well  known,  and  we  need  not  repeat, 
how  the  generous  spirit  of  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, with  two  others  of  our  countrymen, 
effected  a  few  days  afterwards  his  further 
escape  from  France  to  Belgium.  The  hus 
band  was  safe,  but  hard — hard  indeed — was 
the  fate  of  the  wife.  She  had  to  remain 
behind  in  the  prison  chamber,  there  to  sus- 
tain, on  the  discovery  of  the  escape,  the  first 
fury  of  the  exasperated  jailers,  all- trembling 
for  their  places.  During  six  weeks  she  was 
kept  in  close  captivity,  all  access  of  friends 
or  domestics,  or  even  of  her  daughter,  denied 
her.  Weak  in  health  as  she  had  been  from 
the  first,  it  is  no  wonder  that  her  mind 
woold  not  bear  the  strain  that  was  put  upon 
it  Her  reason  became  obscured,  and  soon 
after  she  was  set  free  from  prison  she  had 
to  be  removed  to  a  Maison  de  Sante, 
When,  after  six  vears  of  exile,  her  husband 
obtained  his  pardon  and  was  able  to  return 
to  France,  she  did  not  know  him  again. 

The  mental  malady  of  Madame  Lavalette 
bang  opon  her  for  full  twelve  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  her  reason  was,  partially 
at  least,  restored,  and  she  could  go  back  to 
her  husband^s  house.  But  she  continued 
subject  to  a  settled  melancholy  and  could 
only  lead  a  life  of  strict  retirement.  Her 
hnsband  died  in  1830,  while  she  survived 
tilIJanel855. 

Reverting  to  Lady  Nithsdale,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  while  the  publication  of  her  narra- 
tive in  1792  made  clear  all  the  eircum stances 
of  her  Lord's  escape,  nothing  further  was 
hown  of  his  or  her  further  fortunes  beyond 
the  dates  of  their  respective  deaths  in  Italy, 
his  therefore  with  pleasure  that,  in  the  cor- 
respondence now  before  us,  we  find  numer- 
ous letters  from  the  Countess  subsequent  to 
the  great  act  and  exploit  of  her  life  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  1716.  To  these  letters, 
«s  well  as  to  some  others  by  which  they  are 
illoRtrated,  we  shall  now  apply  ourselves, 
hoping  that  our  readers  may  feel  some  part 
at  least  of  the  interest  that  we  do  in  the  life 
of  this  high-minded  lady. 

Lord  Nithsdale,  on  landing  at  Calais,  had 
gone  straight  to  Paris.  There,  in  the  course 
of  the  spring,  he  received  a  pressing  invita- 
tion from  the  Prince,  whom  he  constantly 
regarded  as  his  rightful  King.  One  phrase 
of  that  letter  is  cited  by  his  nephew  Lord 
Lbton :  *  As  long  as  I  have  a  crust  of  bread 
in  the  world  assure  yourself  you  shall  always 
liave  a  share  of  it'     The  Earl  accordingly 
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set  out  for  Italy,  there  to  do  homage,  and 
remain  for  at  least  a  few  weeks'  visit.  The 
Countess,  on  her  part,  finding  no  pursuit 
made  for  her  in  London,  ventured,  a  little 
later,  to  ride  back  to  Scotland  with  her 
faithful  Evans,  desiring  to  arrange  her  family 
aflkirs.  For  several  weeks  she  lived  without 
molestation,  and  took  a  fond — it  proved  to 
be  a  final — ^farewell  of  her  own  Terregles. 
When  again  in  London  she  was  advised  that 
she  was  in  great  risk  of  aiTest,  and  would  do 
wisely  to  leave  England.  Embarking  accord- 
ingly, she  landed  on  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
where  fihe  was  detained  some  time  by  a 
miscarriage  and  dangerous  illness.  Only 
half-recovered,  she  set  out  again  to  join,  first 
her  sister  at  Bruges,  and  next,  in  October, 
her  husband  at  Lille.  Alas!  that  reunion 
did  not  bring  her  all  the  happiness  that  she 
had  fondly  hoped.  Her  letter  from  Lille  to 
Lady  Traquair  has  not  been  preserved,  but 
a  later  one, from  Paris  gives  a  full  account 
of  her  proceedings  and  plans:  it  is  dated 
February  29,  1717. 

*■  I  could  not  resolve  to  leave  this  place,  dearest 
sister,  without  giving  you  an  account  of  the 
situation  of  your  brother's  affairs  and  mine.  I 
suppose  you  have  received  mine  from  Lille,  so 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  our 
quitting  that  place,  and  consequently  have  only, 
to  tell  you  that  I  immediately  went  to*my  old 
mistress  [Mury  of  Modena,  Queen  Dowager  of 
England],  who,  though  she  received  me  very 
kindly,  yet  there  was  great  complaints  of 
poverty,  and  no  likelihood  of  my  getting 
into  her  service  ngain.  My  first  attempt 
was  to  endeavour  to  get  a  recommendation 
from  her  to  her  son  to  take  my  husband 
into  his  service ;  but  all  in  vain,  it  being  alleged 
that  as  matters  now  stand  with  him,  he  could 
not  augment  his  family My  next  busi- 
ness was  to  see  what  I  could  ^et  to  live  on,  thnt 
we  might  take  our  resolutions  where  to  go 
accordingly.  But  all  that  I  could  get  was  100^ 
livres  a  month  to  maintain  me  in  everything — ' 
meat,  drink,  fire,  candle,  washing,  clothes, 
lodging,  servants'  wages :  in  fine,  all  manner  of 
necessaries.  My  husband  has  200  livres  a  month, 
but  considering  his  way  of  managing,  it  was 

impossible  to  live  upon  it For,  let  me 

do  what  I  will,  he  cannot  be  brought  to  submit  to 
live  according  to  what  he  has ;  and  when  I  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  keep  in  compass, 
he  attributed  my  advice  to  my  grudging  him 
everything,  which  stopped  my  mouth,  since  I 
am  very  sure  that  I  would  not  [grudge]  my 
heart's  blood  if  it  could  do  him  any  service. 
.  ...  It  was  neither  in  gaming,  company,  nor 
much  drinking,  that  it  was  spent,  but  in  hav- 
ing the  nicest  of  meat  and  wine ;  and  all  the 
service  I  could  do  was  to  see  he  was  not  cheated 
in  the  buying  it.  I  had  a  little,  after  our 
meeting  at  Lille,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  go  back  to  his  Master,  upon  the  notice  he 
received  that  60  livres  a  month  was  taken  off 
of  his  pension ;  but  that  I  did  not  dare  persist 
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in,  for  he  seemed  to  imagine  that  I  had  a  mind 
to  be  rid  of  him,  which  one  would  have  tliou^'ht 
Qould  scarce  come  into  his  mine'. 

*And  now,  he  finding,  what  I  had  often 
warned  him,  that  we  could  get  no  more,  some 
of  his  friends  has  persuaded  him  to  follow  his 
Master,  he  having  sent  him  notice  where  he  was 
going,  and  that  he  might  come  after  him  if  he 
pleased ;  and  I,  having  no  hopes  of  getting 
anything  out  of  England,  am  forced  to  go  to 
the  place  where  m j  son  is,  to  endeavour  to  live, 
the  child  and  me,  upon  what  I  told  you.  All 
my  satisfaction  is,  that  at  least  my  husband 
has  twice  as  much  to  maintain  himself  and 
man  as  I  have ;  so  I  hope  when  he  sees 
there  is  no  resource,  a?»,  indeed  now  there 
fs  not,  having  sold  all,  even  to  the  necessary 
little  plate  I  took  so  much  pains  to  bring  over, 
he  will  live  accordingly,  which  will  be  some 
comfort  to  me,  though  I  have  the  mortification 
to  be  from  him,  which,  after  we  met  again,  I 
hoped  never  to  have  separated ;  but  God*s  will 
be  done,  and  I  submit  to  this  cross,  as  well  as 
many  others  I  have  had  in  the  world,  though  I 
ihust    confess  living   from  a  husband  I  love 

80  well   is  a  very  great  one He  was 

to  bo  at  Lions  last  Tuesday,  and  I  cannot  hear 
from  hi  in  till  I  am  arrived  at  La  Flesh,  for  I 
go  from  hence  to-morrow    morning  at  seven 

o'clock Pray  burn  this  as  soon  as  you 

have  read  it,  and  keep  the  contents  to  yourself.' 

Lady  Nithadale,  it  will  be  noticed,  speaks 
of  having  no  hopes  of  anything  from  Eng- 
land. Ser  meaning  here  is  best  elucidated 
by  the  following  passage  from  her  long  let- 
ter to  Lady  Ltfey  Herbert,  which  refers  to 
the  scene  at  Court,  when  she  was  dragged 
alon^  the  passage  by  the  skirts  of  George 
the  First  :— 

*My  being  so  rudely  treated  had  made  a 
noise,  and  gave  no  good  reputation  to  the  Duke 
of  Hanover;  for  several  said,  what  had  they 
brought  themselves  to  ?  For  the  Kings  of 
England  was  never  used  to  refuse  a  petition 
from  the  poorest  woman's  hand ;  and  to  use  a 
person  of  my  quality  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
had  done  was  a  piece  of  unheard-of  brutality. 
These  talks  made  the  Elector  have  a  particular 
dislike  to  me,  which  he  showed  afterwards  ;  for 
when  all  the  ladies  whose  Lords  had  been  con- 
^rned  in  this  business  put  in  claims  for  their 
jointures,  ifnine  was  given  in  amongst  the  rest; 
but  he  said  I  was  not,  nor  did  deserve,  the 
same  privilege,  so  I  was  excepted,  and  he  would 
never  hear  speak  in  my  favour.' 

We  give  the  passage  as  Lady  Nithsdale 
wrote  it,  not  desiring  to  emulate,  even  at  a 
humble  distance,  the  very  great  politeness  of 
the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries.  But 
we  may  observe  that  these  words  of  the 
Countess,  like  many  others  from  her  pen,  are 
most  strongly  coloured  by  political  resent- 
ment. Ungenerous  as  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  exception  made  of  Lady  Nithsdale  in  the 
Qoatter  of  the  Peeresses'  jointarcs,  there  is 


no  ground  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  a%  a 
Ministerial  measure— not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  derive  it  personally  from  the  King.  We 
may  add  that,  judging  from  the  records  of 
this  reign,  we  do  not  believe  that  George  tbe 
First,  whatever  may  have  been  his  other 
failings,  was  capable  of  the  petty  spite  whicli 
is  here  imputed  to  him. 

In  her  letter  from  Paris  Lady  Nithsdale 
mentions  that  she  was  going  to  La  Flecbe, 
on  purpose  to  be  with  her  son,  who,  we  may 
conclude,  was  receiving  his  education  at  the 
great  Jesuit  College  there  established.  From 
La  Fl^che  she  continued  her  correspondence 
with  Lady  Traquair;  and,  for  fear  of  its 
being  intercepted,  commonly  signed  hcnelf 
*•■  W.  Joanes,'  or  sometimes  *  W.  Johnstone,' 
while  she  addressed  her  sister  Countess  as 
*  Mrs.  Young.' 

Writing  on  the  10th  of  June,  IVl*?,  after 
reverting  to  the  recovery  from  an  illness  of 
her  nephew  Lord  Linton,  then  in  France,  sbe 
gives  the  last  news  of  her  husband  : — 

*  Now  that  I  have  given  you  an  account  of 
what  is  nearest  to  you,  I  must  let  you  know 
that  your  friend  and  mine  is  well,  at  least  was 
so  the  Inst  time  I  was  so  happy  as  to  hear  from 
him.  He  has  had  another  great  preservation, 
being  six  days  in  so  great  a  danger  at  sea  thit 
all  the  seamen  lefl  off  working,  and  left  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  and  was  &t 
last  cast  into  Antihes,  from  whence  they  coast- 
ed it  to  Lighorn.  However,  he  is  now  safe  with 
his  M  ister,  and  both  of  them  in  good  health. 
I  hope  these  two  narrow  escapes  in  so  short  a 
time  is  not  for  nothing,  and  that  God  reserves 
him  for  some  great  good.* 

Lord  Nithsdale,  however,  was  not  well 
pleased  with  Italy,  lie  did  not  receive  from 
the  Chevalier  the  cordial  welcome  to  which, 
with  ^ood  reason,  he  deemed  himself  en- 
titled ;  and  was  exposed  to  divers  mortifica- 
tions at  that  melancholy  little  Court,  then 
established  at  Urbino.  Nor  was  hp  at  all 
edified  by  his  nearer  view  of  the  Pope's 
government  in  ecclesiastical  or  in  civil  affairs. 
Here  are  his  own  words  to  Lady  Nithsdale 
as  she  transcribes  them  :  *  Be  assured  there 
is  nothing  in  this  damnable  country  that 
can  tend  to  the  good  either  of  one's  soul  or 
body.' 

We  must  say  that  we  give  Lord  Henries 
great  credit  for  his  candour  in  allowing  the 
passage  to  be  printed  without  change  or 
comment,  since  we  dare  say  that  no  very 
zealous  Roman  Catholic  could  read  it  with- 
out something  of  an  Ahi  Satanas  !  feeling. 

Lady  Nithsdale  herself  may  have  disliked 
still  more  what  follows,  as  she  reports  it  to 
Lady  Traquair: — 

*The  remainder  of  his  letter  did  not  mach 
please  me,  it  running  all  upon  the  iDOOOTS- 
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niences  of  living  where  be  was,  and  a  full  and 
fixed  resolution  of  leaving  his  Master.  .... 
However,  as  I  sent  him  word,  I  hoped  God 
Almighty  reserved  his  reward  for  a  better  place, 
and  that  after  the  favour  he  bad  received  in  bis 
two  late  preservations,  ho  ought  also  to  accept 
the  trials  froni  th^  same  hand,  with  some  other 
little  motives  for  the  doing  it,  whose  reflections 
I  hoped  might  render  it  more  easy  as  jvell  as 
meritorious.  But  he  answered  it  in  so  great  a 
banter  upon  my  virtue  and  resignation,  that  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  the  last  time  that  I  shall 
Tenture  to  inspire  him  with  any  such  thoughts, 
not  doubting  that  he  makes  better  use  of  them 
than  I  do.  But  it  proceeded  from  my  good  will 
alone.  However,  in  what  regards  his  temporal 
good,  I  shall  not  be  so  far  wanting  in  my  duty 
as  not  to  tell  him  my  thoughts,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  his  better  judgment ;  after  which  I  have 
performed  my  part,  and  shall  submit,  as  I  ever 
have  done,  to  what  he  thinks  fit.' 

Lady  Nithsdale,  therefore,  in  her  next 
ensuinjiij  letter,  takes  her  stand  on  temporal 
grounds : — 

*  You  may  be  sure,  my  dear  Lord,  that  having 
jou  with  me,  or  near  me,  would  be  the  greatest 
natural  satisfaction  I  could  have  in  this  world ; 
but  I  should  be  a  very  ill  wife  if,  to  procure  it 
myself,  I  would  let  you  run  into  those  inconve- 
niences you  would  do  if  you  followed  the  me- 
thod you  propose  of  leaving  your  Master.  .  .  . 
So,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  honour  and 
iaroiiy,  leave  off  any  such  thoughts ;  for  from 
that  time  your  Master  will  have  a  pretence  to 
do  nothing  for  you,  whereas  if  ever  he  comes  to 
be  in  a  condition  [and  with  you  near  him]  he 

cannot  avoid   it But    what  would  go 

nearer  my  heart,  if  it  were  possible,  chameleon- 
like, to  live  on  air,  is  that  it  would  ruin  your 
reputation ;  and  that  all  your  enemies,  or  rather 
enviera,  who  think  others'  pretensions  a  dimi- 
notioD  of  theirs,  might  make  it  their  business 
to  say  that  it  was  not  desire  of  serving  your 
Mister  that  made  you  do  what  you  did,  but 
^use  you  could  not  live  at  home  on  what 
yott  had.' 

Writing  from  Scotland,  Lady  Traguair 
ar;^ed  strongly  in  the  same  sense  as  Lady 
Xithsdale,  aud  the  Earl  yielded  in  some  de- 
gree to  their  joint  representations.  It  in- 
(iuced  him  at  least  to  pause  and  think  again 
Wore  the  final  step  was  taken.  Besides, 
there  was  now  a  strong  rumour  of  the  Che- 
valier's intended  marriage,  which  would 
afford  an  opening  for  good  places  in  the  new 
and  larger  Household  to  be  formed. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Nithsdale  was  enduring 
some  of  the  sharpest  privations  of  poverty. 
But  for  a  little  timely  aid  from  the  kind- 
hearted  Lady  Traquair  she  would  have 
wanted  all  through  the  winter  both  warmth 
wd  light.     Thus  she  writes  in  reply  : — 

*May  God  Almighty  reward  you  in  this  and 
the  next  world  for  your  goodness  to  us  and 
oora!  ....  My  nephew  paid  me  the  sum  you 


ordered,  and  never  thing  came  more  providen- 
tially, for  I  had  tugged  on  in  summer  with 
much  ado ;  but  did  not  know  in  the  world 
what  to  do  for  the  addition  of  wood  and  candle, 
which  it  will  enable  me  to  get  But  I  fear  I 
must  soon  think  of  repaying  it  again,  since  I 
took  it  up  from  a  gentleman,  who  took  my  bill 
for  it  on  the  goldsmith  you  bid  me  take  it  from. 
....  Had  I  not  had  so  pressing  a  need  of  it,  I 
would  not  have  taken  it,  your  son  having  lent 
your  brother  200  livres.' 

Another  calamity  was  now  close  impend- 
ing on  this  ill-fated  lady.  On  the  Yth  of 
M^y,  1718,  died  at  St.  Germains  her  former 
mistress  and  her  constant  friend,  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  England.  It  was  a  grievous 
blow  to  the  whole  melancholy  train  of  exiles. 
Father  James  Camegy,  a  Koman  Catholic 
priest,  writes  thus  from  Paris : — 

^  The  desolation  amongst  the  followers  of  her 
son,  her  servants,  and  other  poor  dependants,- 
amongst  whom  she  used  to  divide  all  her  pen- 
sion, is  inexpressible.  It  is  said  the  Regent 
will  assist  the  most  indigent  of  them ;  but  no- 
thing is  yet  certain.  It  is  feared  whatever  he 
do  to  others,  he  dare  not  help  the  King's  fol- 
lowers.' 

Lady  Nithsdale  herself  writes  as  follows 
from  Paris  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  still  to 
Lady  Traquair : — 

*My  husband  is  now  fully  resolved  not  to 
leave  his  Master ;  for  when  he  went  to  take  his 
leave  of  him,  his  Master  was  pleased  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  so  few  about  him»  that  he  would 
not  part,with  him ;  that  he  should  probably  be 
married  before  winter,  and  then  he  desired  to 
have  me  in  his  family,  and  so  desired  him  to 
leave  off  the  thoughts  of  a  journey  for  two  or 
three  months,  which  you  may  be  sure  he  agreed 
to.' 

Full  of  these  hopes,  Lord  Nithsdale  de- 
sired that  the  Countess  should  join  him  in 
Italy  as  soon  as  possible,  since  as  he  observes 
in  these  matters  it  is  *  first  come,  first  served.' 
He  could  send  her  no  funds  for  the  journey, 
but  bade  her  apply  to  Lord  and  Lady  Tra- 
quair, which  Lady  Nithsdale,  mindful  of 
their  many  obligations,  was  most  unwilling 
to  do.  However,  in  the  same  letter  of  the 
28th  of  June,  she  proceeds  to  say  : — 

^  Though  he  bid  me  lose  no  time  in  writing 
to  you  about  borrowing  money,  I  would  not  do 
it,  because,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  my  dear 
Mistress,  who  was,  underhand,  the  occasion  of 
furthering  my  promotion,  and  who,  though  it 
must  never  be  known,  was  resolved  I  should 
be  about  her  daughter-in-law,  had  promised  me 
to  give  me  notice  when  it  was  fit  for  me  to  go, 
and  would  have  given  me  what  was  requisite  to 
carry  me ;  and  writ  to  me  four  days  before  her 
illness  what  she  would  have  me  write  to  her 
son  in  order  to  it,  which  I  did  the  first  post, 
and  sent  it  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  her.     But, 
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nhs  !  it  arrived  the  day  she  diod,  some  hours 
after  her  death.  Imagine,  you,  whether  her 
loss  is  not  a  great  one  to  me.  I  may  truly  say 
I  have  lost  a  kind  mother,  for  she  was  truly 
that  to  me  whilst  I  had  her.  I  would  not  write 
to  you,  being  sensible  that  you  have  already 
done  a  great  deal ;  so  that  nothing  but  unavoid- 
able necessity  could  make  me  mention  any  such 
thing.  But,  alas !  I  am  so  far  from  being  able 
to  comply  with  my  husband's  desire  now,  that 
I  know  not  how  scarce  to  keep  myself  from 
starving,  with  the  small  credit  I  have  here, 
being  reduced  to  the  greatest  of  straits.' 

The  kindness  of  Lord  and  Lady  Traquair, 
as  shown  on  many  former  occasions,  was 
not  denied  her  on  this.  A  small  sam  in 
addition  was  paid  her  by  order  of  the  Cheva- 
lier. There  was  also  as  it  chanced  one  of 
her  sisters  then  at  Paris — Lady  Anne  Her- 
bert by  birth,  and  married  to  Francis  Smith, 
Lord  Carrington — '  a  person,*  writes  Lady 
Nithsdale,  Hhat  one  woald  have  thought 
should  have  helped  me  in  this  juncture. 
But  so  far  from  it  that  I  have  not  got  a 
sixpence,  but  a  promise  to  keep  my  little 
girl  who  stays  with  her.  But  1  oblige  my- 
self to  pay  what  masters  she  has,  without 
which  she  would  have  lost  all  the  learning  I 
have  done  my  endeavours  to  give  her,  not- 
withstanding all  my  strait.' 

By  the  aid  of  the  Traquair  subsidy  and 
that  from  her  so-called  Royal  *  Master,'  Lady 
Nithsdale  was  enabled  to  join  her  husband  at 
Urbioo,  and,  After  a  brief  interval,  proceed 
with  him  in  the  Chevalier's  train  to  Rome. 
From  Rome  there  soon  went  forth  .another 
melancholy  letter  to  Lady  Traquair: — 

^January  3,  1719. — ^Dearest  sister,  I  have 
still  deferred  writing  to  you  since  I  came  to 
this  place,  hoping  to  have  some  agreeable  news 
to  make  a  letter  welcome  that  had  so  far  to  go ; 
but  we  still  are  in  the  same  situation,  and  live 
upon  hopes  ;  and,  indeed,  without  hope,  hearts 

would  break  ;  but  I  can  say  no  more 

I  found  him  [my  Lord]  still  the  same  man  as 
to  spending,  not  being  able  to  conform  himself 
to  what  he  has,  which  really  troubles  me.  And 
to  the  end  that  he  might  not  make  me  the  pre- 
tence, which  he  ever  did,  I  do  not  touch  a  pen- 
ny of  what  he  has,  but  leave  it  to  him  to  main- 
tain him  and  his  man,  which  is  all  he  has,  and 
live  upon  what  is  allowed  me.  ....  Now 
as  to  other .  things :  the  great  expectations  I 
had  some  reason  to  have  conceived  from  my 
husband's  letters  when  he  sent  for  me  hither, 
are  far  from  answered.  I  am  kept  at  as  great 
a  distance  from  my  Master  as  can  well  be,  and 
as  much  industry  used  to  let  me  have  none  of 
his  ear  as  they  can ;  and  though  he  is  going  to 
a  house  that  his  family  can  scarce  fill,  I  could 
not  obtain  to  be  admitted  under  his  roof.  But 
that  and  many  other  things  must  be  looked 
over ;  at  least  we  shall  have  bread  by  being 
near  him,  and  I  have  the  happiness  once  again 
to  be  with  my  dear  husband  that  I  love  al^ve 
mv  life.' 


The  real  fact  as  explaining  the  cold  re- 
ception of  Lord  and  Lady  Nithsdale  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  Chevalier  was  at  this 
time  greatly  under  the  dominion  of  two 
unworthy  favourites,  —  Colonel  the  Hon. 
John  Hay,  a  son  of  Lord  Einnoul,  and  his 
wife  Marjory,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Stor- 
mont  Some  years  later  James  named  John 
Hay  his  Secretary  of  State,  with  high  rink 
in  his  titular  peerage  as  Earl  of  Inverness. 
Both  the  wife  and  husband  are  described  as 
follows  in  Lockhart  of  Cam  wath's  *  Memoirs' : 
*The  lady  was  a  mere  coquette,  tolerably 
handsome,  but  withal  prodi^ously  vain  and 
arrogant  Her  lord  was  a  cunning,  false, 
avaricious  creature  of  very  ordinary  parts, 
cultivated  by  no  sort  of  literature,  and  alto- 
gether void  of  experience  in  business.'  It 
was  now  the  object  of  this  well-matched 
pair  to  confirm  and  maintain  their  inflnence 
by  keeping  away  as  much  as  possible  all 
persons  who  would  not  declare  themsehes 
their  followers  and  their  dependants. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Nithsdale's  arrival  at  Rome,  James 
himself  was  suddenly  called  away  from  it 
He  was  summoned  to  Spain,  there  to  sanc- 
tion and  direct  the  expedition  against  Great 
Britain,  which  the  Prime  Minister  Cardinal 
Alberoni  had  been  preparing.  It  is  wtH 
kuown  how  soon  and  how  signally  that  pro- 
ject was  baffled  by  the  winds  and  tempests; 
and  with  how  much  of  disappointment  the 
Chevalier  had  to  return  to  Italy. 

In  this  journey  to  Spain  James  appears  to 
have  been  attended  by  Lord  Nithsdale, 
while  the  Countess  remained  at  Rome. 
There  she  witnessed  the  arrival  of  James's 
bride,  the  Princess  Clementina  Sobiesici, 
whom  she  describes  (May  17,  1719)  as  fol- 
lows:— 

*  This,  dearest  sister,  is  barely  to  acquaint 
you  that  yesternight  arrived  here  our  yonng 
Mistress.  I  and  my  companion  went  oat  a 
post  to  meet  her,  and,  indeed,  she  is  one  of  the 
charmingest,  obliging,  and  well-bred  young 
ladies  that  evef  ¥^s  seen.  Our  Master  cannot 
but  be  extremely  happy  in  her,  and  all  tfaosa 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  any  depend- 
ence on  her.  To  add  to  it,  she  is  very  pretty; 
has  good  eyes,  a  fine  skin,  well  shaped  for  her 
height ;  but  is  not  tall,  but  may  be  so  as  yet, 
for  she  is  but  seventeen,  and  looks  even  young- 
er. She  has  chosen  a  retired  place  in  the  town 
in  our  Master^s  absence.' 

It  had  been  hoped  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Nithsdale  that  on  the  return  of  James  to 
Italy  there  would  be  expressed  to  them  some 
disapproval  of  the  mortifications  to  which 
they  nad  almost  daily  been  exposed.  But 
it  did  not  prove  so.  Lady  Nithsdale  writes, 
October  10,  1719: — 
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'The  first  of  August  our  young  Mistress 
went  to  meet  her  husband,  who  could  not  come 
hither  by  reason  of  the  gi*eat  heats,  in  which 
time  it  is  thought  dangerous  to  come  into  this 
town;  so  she  went  to  a  small  place  six  or 
seven  posts  from  hence,  a  very  good  air,  but  so 
small  a  place  that  she  took  but  one  person 
with  her,  which  was  Mrs.  Hay.     The  strait- 
ness  of  the  place  was  the  reason  given  for  my 
companion's  and  my  stay  behind ;  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  d^at  our  Master  did  not 
care  for  to  have  more  about  him  than  what 
he  has  there.     He  has  not  permitted  anybody 
to  go  to  him  but  those  he  sends  for,  which  has 
been  but  few  persons,  and  such  only  as  those 
who   addressed    themselves    to    Mrs.    Hay's 
brother   or    husband.  ...  As    before   men- 
tioned, our  Master  and  Mistress  comes  hither, 
and  are,  probably  speaking,  to  stay  this  winter, 
though  the  master  of  this  town  [the  Pope] 
does  not  much  approve  of  it     Where  we  shall 
go  after  God  knows.     His  company  he  used  to 
have  about  him  is  much  diminished ;  many  are 
gone,  and  more  is  a-going  daily.     My  com- 
panion is  a-going  to  her  husband,  and  I  fear 
neither  be  nor  she  intend  to  return ;  so  that  I 
am  the  only  one  now  left  of  my  station,  and 
shall  in  all  appearance  be  yet  more  trampled 
on  than  were  both  in  our  Master's  absence. 
At  his  return  we  hoped  for  some  redress,  but 
now  we  have  reason  to  believe  we  are  to  expect 
pone,  for  everything  is  approved  that  was  done 
in  his  absence,  which  has  made  many  one 
withdraw  ;  and  I  wish  that  may  be  the  greatest 
ill  that  follows  from  the  retirement  of  some. 
%  husband  would  fain  have  been  of  the  num- 
ber, and  have  had  me,  but  I  told  him  my  pleas- 
ure did  not  draw  me  hither,  nor  the  slights 
and  troubles  I  daily  meet  should  make  me  go, 
but  be  overlooked  by  me  for  the  same  end  that 
Wught  me,  which  was  the  good  of  my  child- 
f^  and  family ;  so  I  intend  to  act  as  if  I  saw 
nothing  but  what  pleased  me,  and  expect  God 
Almighty's  time  for  an  alteration.' 

In  this  same  letter  Lady  Nithsdale  laments 
to ber sister-in-law  her  husband's  want  of  fore- 
tlionght  and  consideration  in  borrowing,  or, 
88  Ae  calls  it,  *  taking  up '  money  where  he 
^^  it  practicable,  and,  above  all,  in  draw- 
ing bills  on  Lord  or  Lady  Traquair  with- 
out their  consent  and  approval  first  obtained. 
^be  grieves  at  this  money  being 

*all  taken  up  and  spent  already,  which,'  she 
adds,  Ms  but  too  true;  so  that  if  his  Master 
does  not  pay  it,  as  I  very  much  fear  he  will 
Dot,  his  reputation  is  quite  lost  ...  All 
ay  comfort  is  that  I  have  no  share  in  this  mis- 
jortune,  for  he  has  never  been  the  man  that 
bas  offered  me  one  farthing  of  all  the  money 
bo  has  taken  up,  and  as  yet  all  is  spent,  but 
Jow,  is  a  riddle  to  me,  for  what  he  spends  at 
»onie  is  but  30  pence  a  day  in  his  eating.  He 
has  bat  one  suit  of  clothes  since,  and  now  he 
jnust  have  one  for  winter.  For  my  part  I  con- 
tinue in  mourning  as  yet  for  want  of  where- 
withal to  buy  clothes,  and  I  brought  my 
Diouming  with  me  that  has  served  ever  since 
I  came,  and  was  neither  with  my  Master's  or 


husband's  money  bought  But  now  I  have 
nobody  to  address  myself  to  but  my  Master 
for  wherewithal  to  buy  any. 

*  I  know,  between  you  and  I,  but  that  I  need 
not  tell  my  Master,  that  he  [my  Lord]  blames 
me  and  his  daughter  for  what  he  is  obliged  to 
take  up ;  whereas  I  have  not  had  one  single 
penny,  and  as  for  our  daughter,  whose  masters 
I  must  pay,  or  she  forget)  all  the  little  I  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  before,  and  have  done 
it  hitherto,  I  have  neither  paid  out  of  his  nor  my 
own  pension,  which  is  too  small  to  do  it,  but 
that  I  had  80  pistoles  from  the  Pope  for  her, 
which  has  done  it  But  now  they  are  at  an 
end,  and  J  know  not  what  to  do.  For  as  to 
my  sister  I  suppose  she  will  not  see  her  starve 
or  go  naked,  but  for  more  I  cannot  rely  on.' 

Thus  wearily  and  heavily  the  months 
dragged  along  at  Rome.  In  March  1720, 
however,  there  came  a  gleam  of  joy  when 
Lady  Nithsdale  found  herself  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Princess  gave  hopes  of  an 
heir.  Even  this  brief  gleam  was  clouded 
over  by  signal  mortifications.  James  would 
allow  at  this  juncture  no  intimate  access  of 
any  lady  to  his  consort,  except  only  Mrs. 
Hay,- 

*who  is  one  as  you  know,'  Lady  Nithsdale 
writes,  *  that  has  never  had  any  children ;  .  . 
.  .  and  though  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  bet- 
ter versed  in  these  things,  having  been  so  long 
married  and  had  so  many  children,  yet  they 
prefer  one  who  has  had  no  experience  of  that 
kind,  and  my  Mistress  has  not  so  much  as  ever 
let  me  know  how  she  was  in  any  kind.  And. 
when  she  was  indisposed,  which  she  has  been 
frequently  Mnce  her  being  with  child  was  spoke 
of,  and  that  I  was  there  constantly  three  times 
a  day  to  see  how  she  did,  I  never  was  thought 
fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  secret,  but  it  was 
told  me  by  herself  and  others  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  cold,  though  I  knew  in  what 
condition  she  was.* 

• 

In  spite  of  these  unpromising  signs,  Lady 
Nithsdale  ventured  at  this  juncture,  *  hum- 
bly begging,'  to  know  whether  she  *  might 
have  any  hopes  of  having  care  of  the  young 
Lord  or  Lady  when  it  pleased  God  to  send 
it'  She  was  not  precisely  refused — ^that  is, 
there  was  no  other  person  preferred.  But 
the  Chevalier  answered  that  '  having  taken 
a  resolution  to  take  no  servants  while  I 
am  abroad,  I  will  make  neither  governess 
nor  under-govcmess.  My  wife  has  but  little 
to  do,  and  will  look  to  it  herself.' 

Great  was  the  delight  of  the  whole 
mournful  company  of  exiles  when,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  the  Princess  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Charles  Edward,  the  hero  of 
*  The  Forty-five.'  Henceforth  the  letters  of 
Lady  Nithsdale  teem  with  accounts  of  his 
teething  and  weaning,  and  other  incidents 
of  childhood.  Scarcely  less  were  they  re- 
joiced when,  four  years  afterwards,  there 
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eame  a  second  sob,  Henry,  afterwards  Car- 
dinal York. 

But  during  this  time  the  circumstances  of 
the  Nithsdales  by  no  means  improved. 
They  were  constantly  reduced  to  dismal 
straits.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  Prince 
Charles's  birth,  when  some  gala  dresses  were 
required.  Lady  Nithsdale  writes : — 

*  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  have  one  hand- 
some suit  procured  me  by  the  means  of  a  Car- 
dinal, who  got  it  from  the  Pope,  but  that  is 
between  you  and  I,  for  I  was  forbid  to  let  it  be 
known.  T  have  bought  two  bthers,  the  one  as 
good  as  that,  the  other  more  for  bad  weather, 
being  obliged  to  walk  on  foot  to  my  Master* s  sev- 
eral times  in  the  day,  so  that  I  am  much  out  of 
pocket,  but  shall  in  time  get  free,  I  hope,  with- 
out taking  a  farthing  from  my  husband  for  it 
The  reason  why  I  thought  myself  obliged  to 
provide  myself  so  well,  was  that  my  Master 
might  not  think  that  because  I  was  disappoint- 
ed of  what  I  had  some  reason  to  expect  I  did 
not  care  how  I  went ;  and  also  that  if  I  had 
not  he  might  have  taken  the  pretence  that  he 
wa-i  ashamed  I  should  be  seen  with  his  wife 
because  I  had  not  decent  clothes.' 

Still  more  grievous  was  it,  for  Lady  Niths- 
dale at  least,  when  dire  necessity  compelled 
them  to  draw  bills  on  Lord  Traquair,  and 
trust  to  his  generosity  for  their  acceptance. 
In  1722  there  went  out  a  bill  of  a  larger 
amount  than  usual,  namely  150/.,  and  for 
this  Lord  Nithsdale  desired  that  his  sister 
should  sell  a  little  household  furniture  which 
his  wife  had  left  in  her  care,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  in  its  discharge. 

'But,*  as  Lady  Nithsdale  writes,  *it  will  not 
answer  our  end  if  the  money  be  not  paid 
twenty  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  bill ;  so  I 
beg  you  by  all  that  is  dear  to  you  to  have  com- 
passion of  us ;  for  if  this  fails,  if  we  were 
a-starving  nobody  would  let  us  have  a  sixpence. 
We  have  pawned  all  our  credit  to  hinder  our 
being  molested  till  this  can  be  answered  and 
have  had  no  small  difficulty  in  getting  it  done, 
and  are  quite  out  of  the  power  of  doing  it 
longer.* 

Lord  Nithsdale,  on  his  part,  adds,  in 
another  letter,  *this,  if  not  answered,  will 
infallibly  ruin  me.' 

Neither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  any  other, 
80  far  as  we  are  made  aware  of  it,  did  Lord 
Traquair  fail  in  the  expected  aid.  But  it 
must  be  owned  that  Lord  Nithsdale  made 
him  a  strange  return.  This  was  in  1723. 
Either  to  enhance  his  own  importance,  or 
for  some  other  object,  he  intimated  to 
the  Chevalier  that  some  property,  belonging 
of  right  to  himself,  was  unfairly  detained  by 
bis  brother-in-law.  Hereupon  James,  desir- 
ing to  do  an  act  of  justice  at  the  same  time 
with  an  act  of  kindness,  wrote  as  follows  to 
one  of  his  agents  in  Scotland : — 


^  '  The  Earl  of  Nidsdale  tells  me  he  has  pri- 
vate means  of  his  own  in  the  Earl  of  Traqiutir's 
hands,  from  whom  he  has  never  yet  got  anj 
account  of  them ;  and  as  you  know  Uie  just 
regard  I  have,  particularly  for  the  first,  1  would 
have^you  get  Mr.  Camegy  to  take  a  proper 
method  of  letting  Traquair  know  that  I  should 
take  it  kindly  if  he  would  settle  these  affiurs 
with  his  kin.sman  here  to  his  satisfaction, 
which  I  am  persuaded  he  will  do  when  he 
knows  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me.* 

Even  the  most  placable  of  men  must  here 
have  been  roused  to  resentment.  Here,  in 
complete  reversal  of  the  real  facts,  was  Lord 
Traquair,  a  steady  adherent  of  the  exiled 
Prince,  held  up  to  that  Prince,  whose  good 
opinion  he  was  of  course  anxious  to  secure, 
as  the  spoiler  of  that  kinsman  whom  be  had 
so  constantly  befriended.  No  wonder  if  we 
find  Lady  Traquair  writing  to  her  brother  as 
follows  (January  1724): — 

*  It  is  but  within  these  few  days  that  m? 
husband  was  in  a  condition  that  ho  could  know 
the  contents  of  your  letter,  or  what  Sir  John 
[the  King]  writ  of  your  affairs.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  write  to  you  what  his  sentimente  wwe 
upon  knowing  this  most  unexpected  and  aiuu> 
countable  piece  of  news.  He  was  not  a  little 
grieved  that  matters  had  been  so  misrepn- 
sen  ted  as  if  he  had  effects  of  yours  in  his  hawN 
and  were  so  unjust  to  so  near  a  relation  asiK^ 
to  transmit  your  own  to  you,  though  you  be 
straitened  and  suffer  in  such  a  cause.  This  b 
indeed,  dear  brother,  a  very  strange  oflBce  from 
you  to  my  husband,  after  so  many  services 
done  by  him  to  you  and  your  family.  I  must 
say  it  is  very  unkind  and  a  sad  return  for  ill 
the  favours  my  husband  ha-;  done  you  before 
and  since  you  went  last  abroad  ;  for  he  hannj 
no  effects  of  yours  save  a  little  household  fur- 
niture of  no  use  to  U3  and  what  I  could  not  get 
disposed  of,  has  honoured  your  bills,  suppl^ 
your  wants  without  scrape  of  pen  from  you; 
besides  the  considerable  sum  you  owed  him 
formerly,  he  even  under  God  has  preserved 
your  family  which  without  his  money  credit, 
and  his  son^s  assiduous  attendance  and  appli- 
cation, must,  humanly  speaking,  have  sanL 
He  might  reasonably  have  expected  other 
returns  from  you  than  complaints  to  one  we 
value  so  infinitely  as  we  do  Sir  John,  as  if  mj 
husband  had  wronged  you  and  detained  your 
own  when  your  sufferings  justly  call  for  the 
greatest  consideration.* 

This  afiair,  however  little  to  the  credit  of 
Lord  Nithsdale,  produced  no  breach  between 
the  sisters:  'I  having  been  always  kept 
ignorant  of  his  affairs,'  writes  Lady  Nithsdale, 
in  a  previous  letter  (March  22,  1723).  And 
subsequently  (March  7,  1725),  advertinij  to 
this  very  incident,  sho  says  to  Lady  Tra- 
quair : — 

*  As  to  what  you  imagined  to  be  the  reason 
of  my  not  writing  you  wronged  mc  very  moch 
in  the  matter,  for  what  happens  between  your 
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brother  and  yoo  yourselres  are  best  able  to 
judge.  I  am  only  sorry  that  he  should  do  any- 
thing that  gives  you  reason  to  take  ill,  and  if  It 
lay  in  my  power  I  am  sure  he  would  not.  As  for 
my  part  I  am  so  sensible  of  all  your  kindnesses 
and  favours  to  my  son  and  family  that  I  never 
think  I  can  sufficiently  acknowledge  them,  or 
return  you  my  grateful  thanks.' 

But  although  there  might  be  no  absolute 
breach  of  friendship,  there  was  certainly  a 
decline  of  correspondence.  From  this  period 
the  letters,  as  we  find  them,  of  Lady  Niths- 
dale  to  her  sister-in-law  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  latest  of  all,  after  six  years' 
interval,  bears  date  January  -29,  1 739,  and  in 
this  she  excuses  herself  that  *  my  great 
troubles,  and  illnesses  occasioned  by  them, 
has  hindered  me  from  writing  hitherto.' 

In  this  period  of  years,  however,  there 
had  been  several  events  to  cheer  her.  Lord 
Maxwell,  her  sole  surviving  son,  after  much 
litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  admitted  by  the  latter 
tribunal  to  the  benefit  of  an  early  entail 
which  Lord  Nitbsdale  had  made,  so  that  at 
his  father's  death  he  would,  notwithstanding 
his  father's  forfeiture,  succeed  to  Terregles 
and  the  family  estates.  Practically  he  suc- 
ceeded to  them — in  part,  at  least — even 
sooner,  since  the  life-interest  of  his  father 
was  purchased  from  the  Government  in  his 
behalf. 

Pass  we  to  the  daughter,  Lady  Anne, 
who  had  come  to  join  her  parents  in  Italy. 
There  she  chanced  to  meet  Lord  Bellew,  an 
Irish  nobleman  upon  his  travels.  He  con- 
ceived for  her  a  strong  attachment,  appar- 
ently on  but  slight  acquaintance.  As  he 
writes  him'self  to  Lord.  Nitbsdale  (April  27, 
mi):— 

'  1  propose  to  be  entirely  happy  in  the  pos- 
SMgbn  of  a  lady,  who  has  so  fine  a  character 
with  xll  those  that  know  her.  But  it  is  not 
only  hearsay  on  which  I  ground  my  happiness, 
hanng  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  see  La- 
^J  Anne,  though,  perchance,  not  the  good  for- 
tone  to  be  remembered  by  her.' 

The  offer  of  his  hand,  which  this  letter 
conveyed,  was  by  the  young  lady  accepted, 
and  the  marriage  took  place  at  Lucca  in  the 
coarse  of  the  same  year. 

Another  marriage,  at  nearly  the  same  pe- 
riod, must  have  been  still  more  interesting  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Nitbsdale.  Lord  Maxwell, 
now  a  resident  in  Scotland,  had  become  at- 
tached to  his  cousin  Lady  Catherine  Stuart, 
daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Traquair.  Con- 
sidering the  old  connection,  and  the  constant 
friendship  between  the  two  families,  and 
their  agreement  both  in  religion  and  in  poli- 
tics, to  say  nothing  of  the  benefits  conferred 
hy  the  one  Earl  upon  the  other,  it  might 


have  been  supposed  that  the  prospect  of 
this  alliance  would  have  given  Lord  Nitbs- 
dale especial  pleasure.  But  such  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  We  may  perceive  the  con- 
trary from  the  following  sentence  of  Lady 
Nithsdale,  writing  to  Lady  Traquair  (Octo- 
ber 2,  1731)  :  'Dear  sister,  1  have  this 
considerable  while  been  expecting  every 
post  the  good  news  of  the  conclusion  of  my 
son's  happy  marriage  with  Lady  Catherine  ; 
a  happiness  he  has  long  coveted,  and  I  as 
long  been  endeavouring  to  procure  him  his 
father's  consent  to.'  The  marriage,  howev- 
er, did  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one, 
as  Lady  Nithsdale,  by  anticipation,  called  it. 
No  sons  were  bom  from  it,  and  only  one 
daughter,  through  whom  the  line  of  Maxwell 
was  continued. 

Lord  Nitbsdale  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
last  enterprise  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Stu- 
arts. He  died  at  Rome  'in  March  1744. 
After  his  decease  his  widow  was  induced, 
thouQ:h  not  without  difficulty,  to  accept  an 
annuity  of  200/.  a  year  from  her  son,  who 
then  came  into  full  possession  of  the  fami- 
ly estates.  Of  this  annuity  she  resolved  to 
apply  one-half  to  the  discharge  of  her  bus- 
band's  debts,  which  would  in  that  manner 
be  paid  off  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Lady  Nithsdale  herself  survived  till  the 
spring  of  1749.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  her  decHning  years.  We  conjecture, 
however,  that  she  had  grown  very  infirm, 
since  her  sit/nature,  of  which  some  speci- 
mens are  given  at  this  period,  is  tremulous 
and  indistinct  to  a  most  uncommon  degiee. 

Both  Lord  and  Lady  Nithsdale  died  at 
Rome,  and,  in  all  probability,  were  buried 
there.  When  the  late  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Maxwell,  of  Terregles,  came  to  that  city  in 
the  year  1 870 — so  the  editor  of  these  vol- 
umes informs  us-^he  made  inquiries  for  any 
monument  or  grave  of  these  two  ancestors  ; 
but,  after  much  research,  was  unable  to  find 
the  least  trace  of  any  such. 

Here  then  ends  our  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Winifred  Herbert,  as  she  was  by  birth,  tbe 
worthy  descendant  of  that  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke  of  the  last  creation,  the  chief  of 
the  English  forces  at  the  battle  of  St 
Quentin  and  the  Lord  President  of  Wale?L 
In  her  was  uobly  sustained  tbe  spirit  of  th^ 
ancient  race.  Nor  in  our  own  century  has 
that  spirit  declined.  Wheu  we  look  to 
what  tlieiy  have  done,  or  may  probably 
yet  do,  in  the  present  age — ^to  the  past  of 
Sidney  Herbert — to  the  future  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon— to  the  future  also  perhaps  of  that 
son  of  Sidney  Herbert,  who,  young  as  he  ii^ 
has  already  wielded  his  pen  with  considera- 
ble power,  though  not  always  quite  discreeV 
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Jy,  and  who  has  been  so  recently  named  Un- 
der-Secretary of  State  in  that  very  War  De- 
partment where  his  fatlier  gained  and  de- 
served such  high  distinction — we  cannot  but 
feel  how  much  of  sap  and  growth  is  left  in 
the  ancestral  stem,  and  how  amply  it  might 
take  for  its  motto  rbvirbscit. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Lyra  Elegantiarum  ;  a  Col- 
lection of  some  of  the  best  Specimens  of 
Vers  de  Sociit^y  dtc.  Edited  by  Frede- 
rick Locker.     London,  1867. 

2.  Ballads,     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     Lon- 
don, 1856. 

3.  London  Lyrics,  By  Frederick  Locker. 
Sixth  Edition.     London,  1873. 

4.  Verses  and  Translations,  By  C.  S.  C. 
Second  Edition.     Cambridge,  1862. 

5.  Fly-leaves,  By  C.  S.  C.  Cambridge, 
1872. 

6.  Vignettes  in  Rhyme  and  Vers  de  Societe, 
By  Austin  Dobson.     London,  1873. 

The  writer  of  vers  de  societe  (for  which  we 
have  no  corresponding  term  in  the  English 
language)  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
audience  of  the  salon  and  the  club  as  the 
ballad- writer  to  that  of  the  alehouse  and  the 
street  The  one  cirole  is  more  cultivated 
than  the  other,  but  the  poet  must  equally 
reflect  its  tone,  think  its  thoughts,  and  speak 
its  language.  Not  a.  few  of  the  brightest 
specimens  of  this  poetry  are  of  anonymous 
authorship.  Many  of  its  best  writers  whose 
names  have  been  recorded  were  not  profess- 
ed poets,  but  courtiers,  statesmen,  divines, 
soldiers,  wits,  or  *  men  about  town,'  who 
combined  with  their  intimate  knowledge 
and  quick  observation  of  the  world  a  suffi- 
cient facility  in  the  production  of  easy 
sparkling  verse  to  win  the  ear  of  their  cir- 
cle. Whenever,  as  has  often  been  the  case 
in  our  literary  history,  a  poet  of  high  geni- 
ns  or  graceful  accomplishment  has  cultivated 
this  branch  of  the  art,  he  has  not  failed  to 
enrich  it  with  his  own  peculiar  charm.  But 
as  Isaac  D'Israeli  has  pointed  out  in  his  es- 
tey  on  the  subject,  the  possession  of  genius 
is  *  not  always  sufficient  to  impart  that  grace 
of  amenity  '  which  is  essentially  character- 
istic of  verse  *  consecrated  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  society.  Compositions  of  'this  kind, 
effusions  of  the  heart  and  pictures  of  the 
imagination,  produced  in  the  convivial,  the 
amatory,  and  the  pensive  hour,*  demand,  as 
he  goes  on  to  show,  rather  ttie  skill  of  a  man 
of  the  world  than  a  man  of  letters.  *  The 
poet  must  be  alike  polished  by  an  intercourse 


with  the  world  as  with  the  studies  of  taste, 
one  to  whom  labour  is  negligence,  refine- 
ment a  science,  and  art  a  nature.'* 

Mr.  Locker,  in  his  admirable  preface  to 
the  volume  that  he^s  our  list,  has  expand- 
ed a  similar  view  with  copious  illustration. 
He  is  careful  to  remark  that  while  in  this 
species  of  verse  *  a  boudoir  decorum  is  or 
ought  always  to  be  preserved,  where  senti- 
ment never  surges  into  passion,  and  where 
humour  never  overflows  into  boisterous  me^ 
riment,'  it  *  need  by  no  means  be  confined 
to  topics  of  artificial  life,  but  subjects  of  the 
most  exalted  and  of  the  most  trivial  cbuac- 
ter  may  be  treated  with  equal  success,'  pro- 
vided the  conditions  of  the  art  be  dnly  ob 
served.  What  those  conditions  are  be  pro- 
ceeds to  show.  His  definition  of  them  is 
straiter  than  Isaac  D'Israeli's,  and  somewhat 
too  exacting,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
that  many  of  the  poems  admitted  into  his 
collection  do  not  unreservedly  comply  with 
them.  A  certain  *  conversational  '  tone,  as 
he  notes,  generally  pertains  to  the  best  ^n 
de  societL  The  qualities  essential  to  the 
successful  cop  duct  of  conversation  will  ac- 
cordingly be  observed  in  them, — samr- 
faire,  sprightliness,  brevity,  or  neatness  of 
expression.  HUmour,  the  salt  of  well-bred 
conversation,  is  one  of  their  commonest 
characteristics  ;  and  egotism,  a  souppon  of 
which  is  never  grudgea  to  an  agreeable  talk- 
er, frequently  lends  them  flavour  and  piquan- 
cy. But  these  are  not  indispensable  ingiredi- 
ents.  Such  verse  is  as  often  purely  senti- 
mental, and  may  at  times  be  tinged,  al- 
though not  too  strongly,  with  the  emotion 
of  which  sentiment  is  but  the  mental  simu- 
lacrum, No  precise  definition,  indeed,  b 
possible  of  a  poetry  so  volatile,  a  wind-sown 
seed  of  fancy,  for  which  cireumstance  ser?e« 
as  soil,  and  opportunity  as  sun,  and  that  va- 
ries with  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  di^ 
sition  of  its  writer,  and  still  more  the  tem- 
per of  its  age. 

This  brings  us  to  what  we  deem  tbe  spe- 
cial feature  that  distinguishes  it  from  other 
branches  of  the  art,  its  representative  val^ 
as  a  reflection  of  history.  To  this  aspect  of 
the  subject,  upon  which  we  doubt  if  suiBcient 
stress  has  yet  been  laid,  the  following  observ- 
ations must  mainly  be  devoted.  The  remark 
already  made  respecting  the  living  interest 
of  the  poetry  of  society  applies  with  equal 
force  to  its  historical  interest  Since  tbe  days 
of  Horace  and  Martial  it  has  owed  this  lesa 
to  the  genius  and  culture  of  its  aathons 
great  as  they  have  often  been,  than  to  the 
abstract  merit  of  its  faithfulness  as  a  contem- 
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porary  mirror  and  chronograph  of  manners. 
We  nse  the  word  manners  here  in  its  largest 
sense,  as  the  external  index  of  the  moral  and 
intellectaal,  religions  and  political  standards 
accepted  at  a  given  epoch.  How  strongly 
imprinted  upon  the  face'  of  a  literature  are 
the  characteristics  of  thenationallife  whence 
it  has  sprang  ;  how  closely  interwoven  with 
its  fabric  are  the  beliefs  and  habits,  the  as- 
pirations and  tendencies,  which  have  acquir- 
ed for  the  people  that  produced  it  their  par- 
ticalar  place  in  history,  has  been  demonstra- 
ted by  such  critics  as  M.  Taine  from  abund- 
ant resources  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The 
same  thesis,  however,  may  admit  of  illus- 
tration within  the  limits  of  a  province  so  re- 
stricted as  that  of  vers  de  socikte ;  and  in 
the  volume  which  we  have  selected  as  a  text- 
book, the  materials  have  been  so  skilfully 
brought  together,  that  the  task  of  assortment 
for  this  purpose  is  comparatively  easy.  The 
development  of  our  national  character  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries,  the  changes 
vbich  the  canons  of  literary  taste,  the  stand- 
ards of  social  morality,  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  equilibrium  of  political  forces, 
have  severally  undergone  in  the  interval, 
may  here  be  traced  with  the  least  possible 
fatigue  by  the  light  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  studies. 

If  the  lines  of  Skelton  (*  Merry  Margaret '), 
with  which  the  *  Lyra  ^Elegantiarum  '  fitly 
opens,  quaint  with  insular  mannerism  and 
racy  of  Chaucer's  English,  mark  the  stag- 
nant condition  of  our  literature  since  the 
impulse  imparted  to  that  master's  genius  by 
the  dawning  of  the  Renaissance^  in  Italy,  the 
accompanying  lines  of  Surrey  (*  The  means 
to  attain  happy  Life  ')  and  of  Wyat  (*  The 
one  he  would  love ')  owe  their  thoughtful 
calm  and  grave  sweetness  to  the  influence  of 
that  revival  at  its  noontide,  and  a  closer 
study  of  those  Italian  models  which  were 
still  the  criterion  of  literary  art  in  Europe. 
The  luxuriant  verdure  into  which  our  poetry 
burgeoned  under  its  radiance,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere purified  by  the  Reformation  of  re- 
ligion, is  favourably  illustrated  in  the  speci- 
men-lyrics here  given  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
Ojf  the  manifold  elements  which  then  con- 
tributed to  the  aboundinir  wealth  of  national 
iiie,  not  a  few  are  thus  represented.  The 
courtesy  and  constancy  of  which  Sidney 
was  the  foremost  type  are  as  manifest  in  his 
love-songs  (« The  Serenade '  and  '  A  Ditty ') 
as  in  the  career  which  closed  so  gallantly  at 
Zutphen.  Raleigh's  philosophical  *  Descrip- 
tion of  Love,'  and  *  Nylnph's  reply  to  the 
passionate  Shepherd,'  remind  us  that  the 
hrilliant  courtier  and  adventurous  voyager 
Was  at  the  same  time  the  historian  of  the 
vorid.      The  verses   attributed   to   Shake- 


speare, to  which  the  latter  poem  is  a  reply, 
*My  flocks  feed  not,' and  Breton's  charming 
madrigal,  *In  the  merry  month  of  May,' 
introduce,  us  into  the  fictitious  Arcadia 
created  by  Spenser  and  Sidney,  which, 
however  graceful  in  its  origin  as  an  idyllic 
reflection  of  the  chivalric  revival,  subse- 
quently degenerated  into  so  poor  a  sham. 
There  is  a  truer  ring,  an  unaffected  smack  of 
the  soil,  in  such  poems  as  Robert  Greene's 

*  Happy  as  a  Shepherd  'and  *  Content,' 
wherein  the  healthy  ideal  of  a  country  life, 
for  which  Englishmen  have  ever  cherished 
an  avowed  or  a  secret  yearning,  is  depicted 
in  admired  contrast  with  the  delights  of  a 
palace.  There  is  scarcely  a  period  in  our 
literature  when  the  lips  of  courtiers  and 
statesmen,  wits  and  worldlings,  have  not,  in 
some  form  or.  other,  echoed  the  sentiment 
of  these  lines : — 

*  The  homely  house  that  liarbcurs  quiet  rest. 

The  cottage  that  afibrds  no  pride  nor  care, 
The  mean  that  'grees  with  country  music  best. 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  mnsic's  fare ; 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss. 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is.' 

The  rough  strength  and  unspoilt  grace 
which  were  so  kindly  tempered  in  Ben 
Jonson  by  the  addition  of  classical  culture, 
make  themselves  felt  in  such  lyrics  as  *  To 
Celia'  and  *Charis,'  more  than  one  counter- 
part to  which  the  Editor  might  have  ex- 
tracted from  'The  Forest'  and  *  Under- 
woods.' The  conceits  of  CareWj  on  the 
other  hand  (*  Ask  me  no  more,'  <kc.),  seem 
to  betray  his  infection  with  the  false  taste 
which  the  *  Euphues '  of  Lyly  has  the  dis- 
credit of  introducing  into  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lish. The  contemporary  poems  of  Sir 
Robert  Ayton  are  admirable  examples  of 
that  purer  style  which  had  arisen  with  Sur- 
rey, and  was  to  culminate  with  Milton. 
Their  burden  of  woman's  inconstancy  and 
man's  self-respecting  dignity  (*  I  loved  thee 
once,'  and  *  I  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and 
fair ')  is  a  favourite  theme  with  the  poets  of 
this  period,  and  marks  a  reaction  against 
the  exaggerated  ideal  of  womanhood,  which, 
among  other  incidents  of  the  Neo-chivalry, 
Spenser,  Sidney,  and  their  fellows  had 
loyally  striven  to  restore.     George  Wither's 

*  Shall  I  wasting  in  despair  ? '  which  breathes 
of  the  writer's  ante-ruritan  days,  is  the 
best-known  embodiment  of  this  reactionary 
spirit.  It  is  but  a  mild  prelude  to  the  tone 
of  jovial  recklessness  and  de  haul  en  ba» 
gallantry  running  through  the  lyrics  of  Sir 
John  Suckling.  No  more  characteristic 
vers  de  societe  than  his   'Careless  Lover,' 

*  Why  so  pale  ? '  *  Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved,' 

*  The  Siege,'  and  *  Love  and  Debt,'  are  to 
be  found  in  the   language.     The  opening 
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verse  of  the  latter,  with  its  pious  aspira- 
tion— 

*  That  I  were  fairly  out  of  debt 
As  I  am  out  of  love/ 

echoes  the  living  voice  of  the  roistering 
cavalier,  as  light-hearted  in  the  day  of  pros- 
perity as  he  was  free-handed.  The  loyal 
devotion  of  which  that  type  was  capable  in 
the  crisis  of  adversity  imparts  the  glow  of 
inspiration  to  the  exquisite  poems  of  Love- 
lace. His  *  Tell  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  un- 
kind,'  and  *  To  Althsea  from  prison,'  familiar 
as  a  household  word  in  every  line,  are 
instinct  with  that  charm  of  emotional  noble- 
ness of  which  the  thousandth  repetition 
never  makes  us  weary. 

More  completely  representative  of  the 
Cavalier  poets  is  Ilerrick,  of  whose  delicious 
lyrics  this  volume  affords  many  examples. 
Alike  in  his  chivalrous  loyalty,  avowed  the 
most  openly  when  Fortune  was  the  least 
favourable  to  his  cause,  his  outbursts  of 
devotional  feeling,  his  lapses  into  the  gross- 
est sensualism,  his  robust  English  instmcts, 
his  refined  classic  culture,  his  absorption  in 
the  pursuit  of  individual  pleasure  and  blind- 
ness to  the  signs  of  national  distress,  he 
aptly  exemplifies  a  party  whose  aspect  of 
moral  and  intellectual  paradox  is  its  distin- 
guishing note  in  history.  Of  the  disastrous 
defeat  wj^ich,  owing  to  this  instability,  his 
party  suffered  at -the  hands  of  the  earnest, 
strait-laced  Puritans,  *  men  of  one  idea,' 
Herrick  bore  his  full  share.  Had  his  politi- 
cal syaipathies  been  less  pronounced  than 
they  were,  such  an   amorous  bacchanalian 

Eriefet  would  never  have  been  allowed  to 
old  the  cure  of  souls  at  Dean  Prior  while 
•a  *  painful  preacher  of  the  Word '  could  be 
found  to  take  his  place.  To  the  pressure  of 
poverty  consequent  upon  his  supersession 
and  exile  in  London,  we  owe  the  publication 
of  his  *  Noble  Numbers,'  a  collection  exclu- 
sively sacred,  in  1647,  and  his  *  Hesperides,' 
a  collection  miscellaneously  profane,  in 
1648.  It  is  significant  of  the  writer's  char- 
acter that  the  former  opens  with  his  prayer 
for  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  the  very 

*un baptized  rhymes 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times/ 

which  in  the  following  year  he  permitted 
himself  to  include  within  the  latter.  *  Un- 
haptized,'  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
many  of  these  verses  assuredly  are.  The 
poet  in  his  distress  seems  to  have  raked 
together  every  scrap  that  he  had  written, 
and  mingled  the  freshest  tokens  of  his  in- 
spiration with  the  sickliest  and  the  foulest 
records  of  his  bad  taste,  without  apy  at- 
tempt at  assortment     Whatever  drawback 


be  allowed  for  the  inconsistency  of  the  poet 
and  the  inequality  of  his  verse,  the  'Uea- 
perides '  will  still  be  cherished  among  oor 
most  precious  lyrical  treasures.  Herrick  is 
eminent  among  those  poets  of  society  whose 
art  has  a  special  charm  irrespective  of  its 
representative  or  historical  interest  That 
quality  which  is  universally  recognised  as 
grace,  undefinable  but  unmistakable  as  an 
aroma,  seldom  deserts  him  even  when  bis 
theme  is  the  coarsest  In  choice  simplicity 
of  language  and  orderly  freedom  of  versiil- 
cation  few  of  our  highest  poets  have 
equalled  him.  These  merits  are  most 
observable  in  the  poems  that  approach 
nearest  to  classic  models ;  as,  for  example, 
the  idyll  of  *Corinna's  going  *a-mayine,' 
and  the  elegiac  verses  *To  Perilla;'*  but 
his  least  studied  effusions  bear  marks  of  the 
same  training.  Take,  for  instance,  these 
lines  *  To  Dianeme :' — 

'  Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes 
Which,  star-like,  sparkle  in  their  skies; 
Nor  be  you  proud,  that  you  can  see 
AH  beans  your  captives, — yours  yet  free: 
Be  you  not  proa  J  of  that  rich  hair. 
Which  wanious  with  the  lo7e-sick  air ; 
Wlienas  that  rul»y  which  you  w»*ar. 
Sunk  from  tlie  tip  of  your  soft  ear, 
Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone 
Wlieii  all  your  world  of  beauty's  gone.* 

In  his  erotics,  which  form  nine-tenths  of 
the  *  Hesperides,'  tender  feeling  and  delicate 
fancy  are  too  often  tainted  with  an  impurity 
that  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate,  but  there  are 
a  few  like  the  following,  which  contain  not 
a  word  that  could  be  wished  away  : — 

*The  Bracelet. 

*  Why  I  tie  about  thy  wrist, 
Julia,  this  my  silken  twist, 
For  what  other  reason  is't. 
But  to  show  thee  how,  in  part, 
Tbou  my  pretty  captive  art  ? — 
But  thy  bond-slave  is  n»y  heart. 
*Tis  but  silk  that  bindeth  thfe,— 
Snap  the  thread,  and  thou  art  free; 
But  'tis  otherwise  with  me : 
I  am  bound,  and  fast  bf>und,  so 
That  from  thee  I  cannot  ^o : 
If  I  could,  I  would  not  so !  * 

Although  as  a  painter  of  manners  Her 
rick  has  left  no  single  sketch  so  complete  u 
Suckling's  famous  *  Ballad  on  a  Wedding,' 
his  profuse  allusions  to  contemporary  cus- 
toms, games,  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  and 

♦  The  description  of  morning-dew  m  the  for- 
mer, 

'  Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair  .  .  . 
The  childhood  of  the  day  hath  kept  ^ 

A^rainst  you  come  some  orient  pearls  unwept; 

and  the  phrase  applied  to  death  in  the  latter, 

'  The  cool  and  silent  sliades  of  sleep,' 
may  serve  as  illustrations  of  his  exquisite  dictiofl- 
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Tiands,  afford  ample  materials  from  which 
a  picture  of  his  times  may  be  constructed. 
The  lewdness  that  had  been  fatal  to  him 
under  the  Commonwealth  was  no  doubt  the 
ground  of  his  popularity  under  the  Restora- 
tion ;  a  popularity  to  which  no  consideration 
of  the  obligations  involved  in  his  calling 
can  bo  supposed  to  have  offered  any  hind- 
rance. His  poetry  thus  acquires  an  histori- 
cal significance  greater  than  would  otherwise 
belonor  to  it. 

The  excess  of  the  carnal  over  the  spiritual 
element  in  the  prevalent  conception  of  love, 
may  explain  the  degeneration  of  feeling 
into  sentiment,  and  of  fancy  into  ornament, 
that  characterises  the  erotic  poetry  of  the 
Restoration.  Sedley,  Rochester,  and  Ether- 
ege  scarcely  pretend  to  passion,  and  are  con- 
tent to  display  their  skill  in  concealing  its 
absence  under  the  jjlitter  of  verbal  smart- 
ness. One  unique  example,  Waller's  charm- 
ing poem  on  a  girdle,  redeems  the  cycle  of 
contemporary  love-verse  from  a  wholesale 
charge  of  insincerity  : — 

*  That  wliich  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  liiy  joyful  temples  bind  ; 
No  monarch  but  would  fi^ve  his  crown 
Ills  arms  mi^ht  do  what  this  has  done. 

*  It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  dear. 
My  joy,  my  ffrief,  my  hope,  my  love 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move ! 

*  A  narrow  compass!  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  fifood,  and  all  that's  fair ; 
Hive  me  hut  what  this  riband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round.' 

Lord  Dorset's  *  Phillis,  for  shame  ! '  has 
also  an  echo  of  truth  in  its  tone  of  grave 
remonstrance  with  a  half-hearted  mistress, 
while  his  spirited  lyric,  *To  all  you  Ladies 
now  on  Land,'  written  op  the  eve  of  a  naval 
engagement  with  the  Dutch,  affords  a  rare 
glimpse  of  the  healthy  English  temper 
which  not  all  the  corruption  of  Court-life 
and  the  decadence  of  statesmanly  honour 
npder  the  later  Stuarts  had  been  able  to 
vitiate.  Of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age  we 
find  but  scanty  record  in  the  *  Lyra.'  Milton 
M  wholly  absent  Dryden  is  only  repre- 
sented by  two  frigid  pieces  of  sentiment  and 
one  fine  fragment,  *  Fortune,'  which  scarcely 
Wongs  to  the  category  of  vers  de  societe. 
Cowley,  however,  appears  to  better  ad  van- 
l^e  in  his  graceful  poem,  *  A  Wish,'  where- 
in the  ideal  of  rural  contentment,  so  dear 
^  the  national  imagination,  reappears  under 
yonditions  as  little  favourable  as  possible  to 
Its  birth  and  culture. 

The  influence  that  has  left  most  trace  upon 
|he  social  poetry  of  the  next  generation 
^  that  of  the  sovereignty  which  France  im- 
posed upon  our  morals  and  taste  at  the  very 


time  when  we  had  dethroned  her  from  the 
empire  of  land  and  sea.  The  prevalence  of 
a  cynical,  selfish  view  of  life,  of  a  practical 
contempt  veiled  under  a  theoretical  rever- 
ence for  virtue,  the  superiority  of  wit  to 
truth,  of  manner  to  matter,  are  salient  fea- 
tures in  the  lighter  literature  of  the  time. 
The  frivolity  and  caprice  of  fashion  which 
Addison  and  Steele  unweariedly  commemo- 
rated in  easy  and  graceful  prose,  as  if  the 
scope  of  human  activity  contained  no  other 
theme  of  equal  interest,  were  immortalised 
by  Prior  and  Pope  in  airy  and  sparkling 
verse.  Foreign  words  and  phrases,  appro- 
priate to  their  subject,  then  openly  intruded 
into  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare, and  have  left  an  impression  of  affec- 
tation and  sickliness  upon  a  literature  other- 
wise manly  and  sound.  We  shall  be  under- 
stood as  referring  only  to  its  intellectual 
characteristics ;  sound,  in  a  moral  sense,  be- 
ing the  last  epithet  that  could  justly  be  ap- 
plied to  such  a  writer  as  Prior.  He  repre- 
sents but  too  faithfully  the  standard  of  con- 
temporary society.  The  duplicity  of  eminent 
statesmen  and  officials,  the  tolerance  ex- 
tended in  the  highest  circles  to  the  grosser 
vices,  and  the  lewdness  accepted  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  attractions  of  fiction  and  the 
drama,  form  a  dark  background  to  the 
glories  which  science  and  philosophy, 
strategy  and  policy,  have  shed  upon  our 
*  Augustan'  age.  The  shadow  falls  upon 
the  career  and  is  reflected  in  the  verse  of 
Prior.  Shifty  and  brilliant  in  public,  licen- 
tious and  urbane  in  private  life,  he  wrote  as 
he  lived.  Wit  and  worldly  wisdom,  the 
Epicurean's  creed  and  the  sensualist's  ex- 
perience, are  embodied  in  lyrics  worthy  of 
Horace,  and  epigrams  only  excelled  by 
Pope.  *  Dear  Chloe,'  *  The  Merchant  to  se- 
cure his  treasure,'  and  *  The  Secretary,'  are 
of  course  included  in  the  *Lyra;'  but  we 
wonder  at  the  omission  of  a  poem  so 
characteristic  of  the  writer's  elegant  insin- 
cerity as  the  lines  addressed  to  a  lady  who 
broke  off  an  ai^ument  which  she  had  com- 
menced with  him.-  The  following  are 
amongst  its  best  verses : — 

*  In  the  dispute  whate*er  I  said, 

My  heart  was  by  my  tonjf  ue  belied  ; 
And  in  my  looks  you  mi^ht  hav^  read 
Uow  much  I  argued  on  your  side. 

*  You,  far  from  dan^rer  as  from  fear, 

Mi^ht  have  sustained  an  open  fight ; 
For  seldom  your  opinions  err ; 
Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right. 

#  #  «  » 

*  Alas  1  not'hopinsr  to  subdue, 

I  only  to  the  fight  aspir'd  ; 
To  kei'p  the  beauteous  foe  in  view 
Was  all  the  glory  I  desir'd. 
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'  Deeper  to  wound,  she  shuns  the  fipflit : 
She  drops  her  arms,  to  ^n  the  field  : 
Secures  her  conquest  bj  her  fl.i|?ht : 

And  triumphs,  when  she  seems  to  jield.' 

The  admirable   burlesque    of    Boileau's 

*  Ode  on  the  Taking  of  Namur  *  might  well 
have  been  added  to  the  political  poems  in 
Mr.  Locker's  collection,  and  the  select 
epigrams  which  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 

*  Carpe  diem '  include  none  happier  than  this 
paraphrase  of  the  kindred  axiom,  *  Quid  sit 
futurum  eras  fuge  quaerere  :' — 

For  what  tomorrow  shall  disclose 
May  spoil  what  you  to-nijrht  propof e  ; 
En/arland  may  chan^  or  Chloe  stray : 
Love  and  life  are  for  to-day.' 

Prior's  miscellaneous  poems,  the  outcome 
of  a  rapid  and  shrewd  observation  inces- 
santly at  work  during  a  vicissitous  career  as 
man  of  letters,  diplomatist,  placeman,  and 
pensioner,  contain  many  a  lifelike  sketch  of 
the  phenomena  and  characters  of  his  time  ; 
of  tne  vices  in  which  passion  ran  riot,  and 
the  follies  in  which  ennui  sought  distrac- 
tion ;  of  the  empty  braggarts  who  set  up 
for  wits,  and  the  painted  bags  who  posed  as 
beauties.  If  bis  satires  upon  the  aristocratic 
world  portray  its  worst  side  and  excite  our 
disgust,  his  familiar  epistles  incidentally  dis- 
close another  side  which  deserves  our  admira- 
tion. The  relation  between  men  of  rank 
and  men  of  genius,  heretofore  one  of  osten- 
tatious protection  on  the  part  of  the  patron 
and  obsequious  dependence  on  that  of  the 
client,  could  scarcely  have  been  in  a  health- 
ier condition  than  when  Prior,  Pope,  and 
Swift  associated  with  Oxford  and  JSoling- 
broke,  Addison  and  Steele  with  Halifax  and 
Somers ;  when  mental  equality  effaced  social 
inequality,  and  an  honourable  interchange 
was  effected  between  intelligent  sympathy 
and  well-judging  generosity  on  the  one  side, 
and  self-respectful  friendship  and  uncovetous 
gratitude  on  the  other. 

The  miscellaneous  poems  of  Pope  are  so 
familiarly  known  that  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon.tbeir  abundant  illustrations  of  con- 
temporary manners.  Though  properly  ex- 
cluded from  the  *  Lyra'  by  their  length  and 
elaboration,  the  *Rape  of  the  Lock'  and 
some  of  the  satires  are  vers  de  societi  of  the 
highest  order.  The  impression  which  they 
leave  differs  little  from  tnat  conveyed  by  the 
poems  of  Prior  as  to  the  moral  unsoundness 
underlying  the  intellectual  brilliance  of  the 
age ;  a  condition  to  which  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  poet,  aft«r  the  light  recently  thrown  upon 
it  by  Mr.  Elwin,  must  be  admitted  to  afford  a 
parallel.  In  the  verse  of  Pope,  however,  as  in 
that  of  Prior  and  the  less  polished  but  not 


less  vigorous  verse  of  Swift,  there  are  distinct 
signs  of  healthier  influences  being  at  work. 
The  standard  of  mental  and  moral  culture 
which  men  demanded  of  women,  and  wo- 
men were  willing  to  attain,  must  have  risen 
considerably  above  that  of  the  previous 
generation,*  before  a  writer  so  conversant 
with  the  world  as  Pope  would  havp  expected 
a  female  audience  for  his  second  *  Essay,'  or 
a  wit  like  Swift  have  dreamed  of  addressing 
his  mistress  in  the  strain  of  the  birthday- 
lines  ^  To  Stella.'  Gross  on  the  one  hand  and 
fulsome  on  the  other  as  the  tone  of  *  Augos- 
tan '  literature  often  is  when  its  theme  is  wo- 
manhood, the  height  to  which  some  of  its 
best  writers  show  themselves  capable  of  ris 
ing  marks  a  sensible  approach  towards  that 
ideal  of  sexual  relations — 

'  Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  iodividoalities'— 

which  it  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  oor 
own  day  to  realize  more  approximately. 

Indications  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
great  constitutional  crisis  through  which  the 
nation  had  recently  passed,  of  a  diffusion  of 
sympathy  due  to  the  unanimity  with  which 
liberty  had  been  welcomed,  and  the  need  of 
maintaining  it  Against  a  common  foe,  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  barriers  between  social 
grades,  are  perceptible  in  such  poems  as 
Swift's  *  Hamilton's  Bawn '  and  *  Mrs.  Ha^ 
ris's  Petition.'  His  represenftation  of  the  . 
footing  upon  which  masters  stood  with  their 
servants.  Prior's  portraiture  in '  Down  Hall' 
of  the  good  fellowship  subsisting  between 
townsmen  and  rustics,  and  Addison's  sketch 
in  *  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley '  of  the  squire's 
relations  with  his  tenants,  point,  each  in  a 
different  direction,  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
national  good-humour.  How  *  slow  to  move,' 
on  the  other  hand,  the  English  temperament 
has  always  been  in  obliterating  class-distinc- 
tions and  removing  admitted  anomalies,  the 
two  poems  just  named  illustrate  with  equal 
clearness.  The  social  status  of  the  clergy, 
as  Macaulay  from  ample  materials  describes 
it  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,! 
cannot  have  sensibly  improved  at  a  time 
when  Swift  represents  a  chaplain  in  a  noble 
family  as  destined  for  marriage  with  th« 
housemaid,  a  captain  of  cavalry  as  tating 
precedence  of  a  Dean  at  dinner  and  setting 
the  table  in  a  roar  by  ridicule  of  his  cloth. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advances  tiie 
fervour  of  political  feeling  became  prominent 
in  its  vers  de  sociitL  I^dy  Mary  WortJev 
Montague's  defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
(*Such  were  the  lively  Eyes'),  and  Garrick's 

♦  Compare  Macanlay's  'History  of  England' 
(New  Edition),  i.  pp.  192^ 
t  *  Hist.  Eng.'  (New  Edition),  i.  p.  160. 
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*  Advice  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,' 
may  pair  with  Sir  C.  Hanbury  Williams' 
bitter  diatribes  upon  Pulteney,  as  average 
specimens  of  their  class,  the  fault  of  both 
the  praise  and  the  blame  being  that  they  are 
too  obviously  personal  to  be  historically 
trustworthy.  The  blind  violence  of  party- 
spirit  in  this  age,  and  the  difficulty  that  a 
statesman  had  to  meet  in  obtaining  a  fair 
trial  or  a  candid  estimate  of  his  policy,  are 
excellently  portrayed  in  the  f oUowmg  stanzas 
from  the  pen  of  a  neutral  bystander  whose 
Dame  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  : — 

• 

*  Know,  minister  I  whate'er  yea  plan, — 
Wliate'er  your  politics,  great  man. 

You  must  expect  detraction ; 
Though  of  clean  hand  and  honest  heart, 
Your  greatness  mnst  expect  to  smart 

Beneath  the  rod  of  faction. 

'  Like  blockheads  eager  in  dispute, 
The  mob,  that  many-headed  brute, 

All  bark  and  bawl  toother  ; 
For  continental  measures  some. 
And  some  cry,  keep  your  troops  at  home. 
And  some  are  pleased  with  neither. 

'  Lo,  a  militia  guards  the  land  I 
Thousands  applaud  yoar  saving  hand. 

And  hail  you  their  protector ; 
While  thousands  censure  and  defame, 
And  brand  you  with  the  hideous  name 

Of  state-quack  and  projector.  .... 

'  Corruption's  influence  you  despise ; — 
These  lift  your  glory  to  the  skies, 

Those  pluck  your  glory  down  : 
80  strangely  different  is  the  note 
Of  scoundrels  that  have  right  to  vote. 

And  scoundrels  that  have  none.' 

The  prevalence  of  drinking-songs  among 
Georgian  lyrics  has  an  obviously  political 
connection.  With  |a  Pretender  Charles 
Staart  over  the  water,  and  a  Patriot  Jack 
Wilkes  at  home,  no  sturdy  Constitutionalist 
wanted  an  excuse  or  lost  an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  *  Church  and  King '  m  toast  and 
chorus.  There  is  an  echo  of  their  hearty 
Eni^lish  voices  in  such  a  rough  carol  as  the 
following : — 

'  Then  him  let's  commend 
That  is  true  to  his  friend 
And  the  Church  and  the  Senate  would  settle  ; 
Wlio  delights  not  in  blood. 
But  draws  when  he  should, 

•  And  bravely  stands  brunt  to  the  battle. 

'  Who  rails  not  at  Kings, 

Nor  at  politick  things, 
Nor  treason  will  speak  when  he's  mellow, 

Bat  takes  a  full  glass 

To  his  country's  snccesB, — 
This,  this  is  an  honest  brave  fellow.' 

The  national  prejudice  against  the  Scotch, 
which  was  inflamed  by  the  Jacobite  rebel- 
lions and  envenomed  by  the  administration 


of  Lord  Bute,  lends  a  spice  of  malice  to 
Goldsmith^s  kindly  satire  in  ^  The  Retaliar 
tion'  and  *Tho  Haunch  of  Venison,'  and 
even  rufl^es  the  urbane  temper  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield in  *  Lord  Islay*s  Garden.'  Its  mani- 
festation among  less  restrained  writers,  such 
as  the  author  of  the  lines  on  the  construction 
of  the  Adclphi  Terrace,  is  all  but  malig- 
nant : — 

'  Four  Scotchmen,  by  the  name  of  Adams, 
Who  keep  their  coaches  for  their  madams, 
Quoth  John,  in  sulky  mood,  to  Thomas, 
Have  stole  the  very  river  from  us. 

'  O  Scotland  !  long  it  has  been  said 
Thy  teeth  are  sharp  for  English  bread  ; 
What !  seize  our  bread  and  water  too. 
And  use  us  worse  than  iailers  do  ! 
'Tis  true  'tis  hard !  'tis  hard  'tis  true ! 

'  Ye  friends  of  George  and  friends  of  James, 
Envy  us  not  our  river  Thames  : 
The  Princess,  fond  of  raw-boned  faces, 
May  give  yon  all  our  posts  and  places  ; 

•  Take  all— ^to  gratify  your  pride. 
But  dip  your  oatmeal  in  the  Clyde.' 

That  heartiness  in  love  as  well  as  hate,  the 
frank,  homely  simplicity  which  are  among 
the  pleasantest  traits  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury John  Bull,  as  we  recognise  him  in  the 
novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  find  genial 
expression  in  the  verse  of  —  Collins.  It  is 
strange  enough  that  the  author  of  such  capi- 
tal verse  as  *The  Golden  Farmer,'  *  Good  old 
Things,"'  and  *  To-morrow,'  should,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  be  so  little  known  that 
one  can  only  distinguish  him  from  his  greater 
contemporary  by  leaving  a  blank  for  his 
Christian  name.*  Here  again  the  rural  ideal 
shows  it«elf,  and  in  the  most  natural  form, 
affording  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  un- 
reality of  artifice  and  sentiment  to  which 
Shen&tone  and  his  fellows  had  reduced  '  Ar- 
cadian '  poetry.  In  skilful  hands,  however, 
this  verse,  insipid  as  it  is  when  its  theme  is 
love,  and  maudlin  when  devoted  to  elegiacs 
upon  furred  and  feathered  pets,  does  not 
want  certain  compensating  graces  of  style 
and  rhythm.  An  example  /offers  in  Gray's 
lines  *  On  the  Death  of  a  favourite  Cat^'  the 
elegant  humour  of  which  Horace  Walpole 
closely  approaches  in  his  *  Entail,'  a  fable  of 
a  butterfly.  Sentiment  passes  into  the  re- 
gion of  feeling  with  Cowper,  upon  whose 
tender  heart,  and  keen  though  clouded  intelli- 
gence, the  contemporary  revival  of  religion 
was  efiScacious  alike  for  good  and  evil. 

If  the  atmospheric  clearance  effected  by 
the  great  revolutionary  storm  wherein  the 
eighteenth  century  closed  had  less  marked 

• 

*  A  contemporary  namesake,  Mr.  Mortimer  Col- 
lins,  has  identified  him  with.  John  Collins,  a  Bir- 
mingham bookseller,  journalist,  andactor. 
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an  iDflaence  upon  vers  de  sociefe  tban  any 
other  province  of  poetry,  it  was  doubtless 
btecause  the  class  which  comprehended  their 
principal  writers  was  the  first  to  resist  the 
political  and  social  changes  thus  inaugurated. 
But  the  process  of  resistance  itself  evoked  an 
outburst  of  energy  which  has  left  its  precipi- 
tate in  the  most  spirited  satire  perhaps  ever 
written  in  English.     The  drollery  of  inven- 
tion^ the  deftness  of  wit,  which  Frereand  Can- 
ning infused  into  the  *  Anti-Jacobin,'  must 
have  gone  far,  one  would  think,  to  assuage 
the  smart  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  their 
shafts.     *The    needy  Knife-grinder,'  *The 
Student  of  Gottingeu,'  and  *The  Loves  of 
the  Triangles,'  have,  for  three-quarters   of 
a  century  at  all  events,  been  the  common 
property  of  lovers  of  laughter  to  whatever 
party  belonging.     The  two  first-named  and 
other  specimens  of  Canning's  vein  of  come- 
dy find  a  worthy  place  in  Mr.  Locker's  mis- 
cellany, but  are  too  well  known  to  justify 
extraction.     Though  wit  and  humour  were 
the  literary  weapons  which  the  Tory  cham- 
pions found  fittest  for  political  warfare,  the 
conflict  both  to  them  and  their  opponents 
was  none  the  less  one  of  grim  earnest     The 
inevitable  effect  of  this  earnestness  on  both 
parties  was  a  relinquishment  of  convention- 
ality and  affectation,  a  return  to  nature  and 
simplicity.     The  poets  who  drew  their  ori- 
ginal   itispiration     from     Liberal    ideas — 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,   Shelley,  Southey, 
and  Landor — were  the  first  to  indicate  the 
healthy  change;    but  once  manifested,  its 
spread  was  contagious,  nor  in  those  who  ex- 
perienced  it   did   any   reactionary  current 
ever  induce  a  relapse.     The  Tory  Scott  is 
as  clearly  under  its  influence  as  the  Repub- 
lican Shelley,  and  its  sway  over  a  poet  so 
unspiritual  as  Moore  is  potent  enough  to 
colour  his   sentiment    M'ith    an   emotional 
tinge.     The   sham   Arcadia  has  vanished, 
an<l  men  and  women,  no  longer  masking  as 
nymphs  and  swains,  are  clothed  and  in  their 
right  mind.     The  literary  properties  which 
had  endured  so  long  a  tenure  of  favour  are 
utterly  discredifed,  arfd,  except  in  the  pro- 
vince of  burlesque,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
find  a  poem  of  the  present  century  that  con- 
tains an  invocation  to  the  Muse  or  a  refe- 
rence to  Cupid's  dart     The  languid,  frigid 
tones  of  the  eighteenth-century  lover  are  ex- 
changed for  accents  so  suffused  with  tender 
feeling  as  Landor's,  or  so  charged  with  fer- 
vid passion  as  those  of  Byron.     Compare 
any  love-poem  of  the  three  preceding  gene- 
rations with  the  following  of  Landor's,  and 
the  difference  in  kind  is  at  once  apparent : — 

'  lanthe !  joa  are  called  to  croB9  the  sea  1 
A  path  forbidden  me/ 


Remember,  while  the  Sun  his  blessing  sUenii 

Upon  the  mountain-heads. 
How  often  we  have  watclit  bim  laying  down 

His  brow,  and  dropt  our  own 
Against  each  other's,  and  how  faint  and  short 

And  sliding  tlie  support ! 
What  will  succeed  it  now  ?    Mine  is  unblest, 

lantlie  I  nor  will  rest 
But  in  the  very  thought  that  swells  wiih  paia. 

O  bid  me  hope  again  ! 
Ogive  me  bick  what  Earth,  what  (without  jou) 

Nut  Heaven  itself  can  do  ; 
One  of  the  golden  days  that  we  have  past ; 

And  let  it  be  mj  lust ! 
Or  else  the  gift  would  be,  however  sweet, 

Fragile  and  incomplete,' 

*  Proud  word  you  never  spake,  but  you  will  speak 
Four  not  exempt  from  pride  some  future  da/. 
Resting  on  one  white  hand  a  warm  wet  chrek 

Over  my  open  volume,  you  will  say, 
"This  man  loved  me!" — then  rise   and  trip 
away.* 

Perhaps  no  poet  of  the  revolutionised  re- 
gime displays  its  characteristics  more  cleariy 
than  Landor.  He  brought,  indeed,  the 
courtly  manners  and  graceful  scholarship  of 
the  previous  generation  to  clothe  th» 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  own ;  bnt  bis 
fine  perception  enabled  him  to  discard  ail 
that  was  out  of  keeping,  and  his  thorongh 
saturation  with  the  modem  spirit  is  always 
apparent,  however  antique  may  be  the  form 
adopted. 

The  chief  poets  of  the  century  were  nso- 
ally  occupied  with  enterprises  of  greater 
pith  than  the  composition  of  vers  de  sodetty 
and  their  names  rarely  figure  in  Mr.  Lock- 
er's catalogue ;  but  the  impulse  that  first 
animated  them  has  extended  to  their  lic^t- 
est  efforts,  and  Coleridge's  *  Something 
childish  '  and  Wordsworth's  *  Dear  Child  of 
Nature '  bear  the  date  of  their  production 
on  their  face  as  manifestly  as  *  The  Ancient 
Mariner '  or  *  Ttntern  Abbey.'  The  vers  (/i 
society  of  their  minor  contemporaries  are 
stamped  with  the  same  impression.  Charles 
Lamb's  quaint  tenderness  is  well  represent- 
ed by  his  *  Hester,'  and  Leigh  Hunt's  pliy- 
ful  archness  by  his  rondo,  *  Jenny  kissed 
me.'  Peacock's  *  Love  and  Age,'  which  we 
regret  not  having  space  to  extract,  is  anoth- 
er exquisite  example  of  the  modem  infusion 
of  feeling  into  a  theme  on  which  a  writer 
of  the  previous  century  would  have  beet 
merely  rhapsodical.  What  traces  of  the 
old  school  of  sentiment  are  still  left  appear 
in  the  smooth  grace  of  Rogers  and  the  fad- 
ed prettiness  of  William  Spencer,  while  the 
unrefined  humour  which  accompanied  it 
finds  its  last  representative  in  Captain  Mo^ 
ris,  in  whose  lyrics  the  *  man  about  town ' 
of  the  Regency  lounges  and  swaggers  to  the 
life. 
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Id  that  l>ri<i[hter  vein  of  humour  which  is 
little  affected  by  social  changes,  and  sparkles 
freely  under  all  conditions  in  impromptu 
and  epigram,  few  professional  jesters  have 
attained  more  distinction  than  one  of  the 
ffravest  of  functionaries,  Lord  Chancellor 
Erskine.  Among  the  best  of  his  recorded 
verses  is  that  composed  while  listening  to 
the  tedious  ailment  of  a  counsel  which  de- 
tained him  on  the  woolsack  until  past  the 
hoar  when  he  was  engaged  to  a  turtle  dinner 
in  the  City.  Being  observed  busily  writing, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  taking  a  note  of  the 
caose,  but  Lord  Ilolland,  who  caught  sight 
of  his  note-book,  found  that  it  contained  the 
following : — 

*  Oil  tliat  thy  cursed  balderdash        * 
Were  swiftly  changed  to  callipash  ! 
Thy  bands  so  stiff  and  euug  toupee 
0)iTecU«d  were  to  call! pee  ; 
That  since  I  can  nor  dine  nor  sup, 
I  might  arise  and  eat  thee  up  t '  * 

The  enei^y  of  the  poetic  reformation 
sensibly  abated   with   tne   growth   of  the 
c?ntury,  and   a  period   of  conventionality 
ensued,  which  was  marked  by  a  copious  in- 
crease of  *  boudoir '  literature,  as  flimsy  in 
texture  as  it  was  showy  in  pattern.     In  the 
hands  of  one  gifted  writer,  however,  whose 
capacity    for    higher    effort    was    perhaps 
thwarted  in  its  development  by  a  premature 
death,  this    tawdry   literature    attained    a 
temporary  lustre.     The   sententiousness   of 
Crabbe,  the  romanticism  of  Scott,  and  the 
sentiment  of  Byron,   seem   to  have   been 
Praed's  literary   nurture ;  but  he  brought 
wit,  observation,  scholarship,  and  experience 
to  assimilate  and  mt>dify  them.     Ilis  early 
sketches  remind  us  of  the  first,  his  legends 
of  the  second,  his  lyrics  of  the  third ;  but  in 
««h  there  are  features  which  do  not  belong 
^the  origtnal,  and  distinguish  the   artist 
^  the  imitator.     In  the  style  which  he 
wbaequently  perfected,  antithetical  in  con- 
stmction  and  pointed  in  phrasing,  pimgent 
>n  satire  or  playful  in  raillery,  always  clear 
»wl  exquisitely  versified,  he   has  probably 
never  bad  a  superior.     No  observer  of  the 
wrter  side  of  life  has  painted  more  finished 
i    pictures  than  his  of  a  London  drawing-room 
—the  manners  and   customs   of  well-bred 
English  men  and  women  between  1825  and 
1836.    Of  a  society  which  had  outlived  its 
appetite  for  vice  without  acquiring  a  healthy 
taste,  which  still  maintained  the  mstitutions 
of  the  duel  and  the  gaming-house,  which 
Md  worshipped  Brummell  and  was  ready  to 
worship  B'Orsay,  which  had  originated  the 
delusiveness  and  still  upheld  the  tyranny  of 
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Almack^s,   in    which    such    a   crea^on   as 

*  Pelham '  could  be  set  up  as  a  typical  gentle- 
man, in  which  the  mediaevalism  of  Scott 
was  more  admired  than  his  characterisation, 
and  the  -  introspection  of  Byron  than  his 
passion — of  such  a  society  Praed  was  a  fitly 
representative  poet  The  licentious  tone 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  Retrency 
having  died  out  of  its  own  excess,  left  be- 
hind it  a  prevailing  taint  of  unearnestness 
which  found  expression  in  mere  frivolity. 
Infected  with  the  fashionable  taste,  yet  half- 
ashamed  of  it,  Praed  laughs  gently  in  his 
sleeve  at  the  follies  which  he  gravely  afiects 
to  chronicle.  His  *  Good-night  to  the 
Season  '  (which,  to  our  surprise,  Mr.  Locker 
dees  not  eictract)  and  *  Our  Ball  *  are  master- 
pieces in  this  mock-serious  veiii.  *  A  Letter 
of  Advice '  from  a  young  lady  to  her  friend 
on  the  choice  of  a  husband,  is  less  veiled  in 
its  satire.  IIow  humorously  the  sham-j*o- 
mantic  ideals  of  friendship  and  love,  destined 
to  extinction  in  a  mariage  de  convenances 
are  ridiculed  in  these  verses ; — 

*  0  think  of  our  favourite  cottapfe, 

And  think  of  our  dear  "  Lalla  Rookh"  ! 
How  we  shared  with  the  milkmaids  their  pot- 
tage* 
And  drank  of  the  stream  from  the  brook  ; 

How  fondly  our  loving  lips  falter'd 
"  What  furtlier  can  grandeur  bestow  ?*' 

My  heart  is  the  same  ; — is  yours  altered  ? 
My  own  Araminta,  say  **  No !"    .     .     . 

*  We  parted  I  bnt  sympathy's  fetters 

'Reach  far  over  valley  and  hill  ; 
I  muse  o'er  your  exquisite  letters. 

And  feel  that  your  heart  is  mine  still  ; 
And  he  who  would  share  it  with  me,  love, — 

The  richest  of  treasures  below. — 
If  he's  not  what  Orlando  should  be,  love. 

My  own  Araminta,  say  **  No !" 

'  If  he  wears  a  top  boot  in  his  wooing, 

If  he  comes  to  you  riding  a  cob. 
If  he  talks  of  his  baking  or  brewing, 

If  he  puts  up  his  feet  on  the  hob, 
IT  he  ever  drinks  port  after  dinner. 

If  his  brow  or  his  breeding  is  low, 

If  he  calls  himself  *'  Thompson"  or  "  Skinner," 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No  1" ' 
• 

Praed's  skill  in  pasquinade  found  ample 

scope  for  its  exercise  in  the  arena  of  politics. 

His  sympathies,  after  his  twenty-ninth  year, 

were  avowedly  enlisted  on  the  side   of  the 

Tories  in  their  resistance  to  the  march  of 

innovation,  and  his  winged  arrows  of  wit 

were  gallantly,  if  unavailingly,  employed  in 

their  service.     The    only   specimen  of  his 

political  verse  given  in  the  *  Lyra '  is  the 

piece  addressed  to  the  Speaker  on  seeing 

him   asleep   in   the    (Reformed)   House  of 

Commons.    The  two  last  stanzas  are  the 

best : — 

*  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker  I    Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon  : 
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Hume  ^ill  no  doubt  be  takini;  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a  question  of  sixteenpence. 
Statesmen  will  howl,  and  patriots  bray — 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may ! 

'  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  dream  of  the  time 
When  loyalty  was  not  quite  a  crime. 
When  Grant  was  a  pupil  in  Canning's  school. 
And  Palmerston  fancied  Wood  a  fool. 
Lord !  how  principles  pass  away — 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker;  sleep  while  you  may'!" 

The  conflict  of  parties  to  which  these 
Ferses  refer  inspired  the  worthiest  ambitions 
and  absorbed  the  best  energies  that  society 
was  then  putting  forth.  Wit  and  humoui 
know  no  political  monopoly,  and  Praed  was 
doubtless  the  first  to  admire  the  spirited 
sallies  of  satire  that  issued  from  the  Liberal 
camp,  during  the  agitations  which  preceded 
the  enactments  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  Reform.  Moore^s  '  King  Crack  and  his 
Idols,'  Macaulay's  *  Cambridge  Election 
Ballad,'  and  Peacock's  *  Fate  of  a  Broom ' 
have  an  ingenuity  in  their  caricature  and  an 
absence  of  malice  about  their  hearty  invec- 
tive that  bespeak  the  writers'  training  in 
the  school  of  the  *  Anti-Jacobin '  swordsmen. 

The  bourgeois  tone  inevitably  attending 
the  influx  of  a  democratic  wave  makes  its 
presence  felt  in  the  vers  de  soSlet&  of  James 
bmith,  Barham,  and  Hood,  where  puns  and 
slang  are  too  often  substituted  for  wit  To 
Hood's  poetic  gifts,  however,  the  extracts 
given  in  the  *  Lyra '  do  scanty  justice.  He 
had  a  true  grace  and  fancy,  of  which  they 
afford  no  inciication.  The  extracts  given 
from  Barham  do  him  more  than  justice, 
since  they  convey  no  idea  of  the  coarseness 
which  was  a  decided  drawback  to  his  fun. 
A  trace  of  this  mars  one's  enjoyment  of 
some  of  Thackeray's  genuinely  humorous 
pieces.  Its  worst  example  is  *  The  White 
Squall,'  which  describes  a  passage  across 
the  Channel  in  language  as  unrefined  as  it 
is  graphic,  but  the  touch  of  tenderness  in 
the  plosing  verse  redeems  it : — 

'  And  when,  its  force  expended. 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea, 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking. 
My  little  (firls  were  waking 
And  smiling  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me.' 

It  is  noticeable  how  much  less  pronounced 
Thackeray's  cynical  tone  is  in  his  verses 
than  in  the  province  of  fiction  wherein  his 
chief  laurels  have  been  won.  The  interfu- 
sion of  pathos  and  humour  above  exemplified 
is  oft«n  skilfully  contrived,  especially  m  the 
^  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse '  and  *  The  cane- 
bottomed  Chair.'  Of  his  purely  tender 
mood,  ♦  At  the  Church-gate,'  the  reverie  of 


a  lover  who  sees  his  lady  enter  the  minster, 
is  a  delicate  exaniple.  A  more  familiar 
chord  is  struck  in  ?  Vanitas  Vanitatum :' — 

'  O  vanity  of  vanities ! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are ; 
How  very  weak  the  very  wise. 
How  very  small  the  very  great  are !  .  .  . 

'  Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are  past 
Since  David's  son,  the  sad  and  splendid, 
The  weary  King  Bkiclesiast, 
Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it, — 

'  Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale. 
And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale 
Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin.' 

The  only  other  representative  poet  of 
society  belonging  to  our  own  time  whose 
name  occurs  in  Mr.  Locker's  volume  is 
Arthur  Clough,  of  whom  *  Spectator  ab 
extra '  is  a  fairly  characteristic  lyric.  It  af- 
fords a  glimpse  of  that  deep-searcbiog 
scepticism  which  now  threatens  to  penetrate 
the  most  cherished  of  our  social  institutioDSs 
a  tone  of  that  deep-seated  earnestness  veiled 
in  irony  by  which  more  tlian  one  contempo- 
rary teacher  has  won  the  public  ear. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  side-lights  of  history 
which  a  rapid  run  through  the  pages  of  tbe 
*  Lyra  Elegantiarum '  admits  of  our  discern- 
ing. Mr.  Locker  does  not  include  any  liring 
poets  in  his  list,  nor  could  he  have  done 
so  without  heading  it  with  hb  own  name. 
Though  far  from  beins  a  mere  poet  of 
society,  he  has  devoted  himself  so  steadily 
to  the  rSle  of  its  lyrist,  and  as  yet  raaintamed 
his  pre-eminence  against  all  subseoa^t 
competitors,  that  no  survey  of  the  anbject 
would  be  complete  without  some  notice  of 
his  distinguishmg  traits.  To  estimate  them 
fairly  involves  a  consideration  of  the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  contemporary  society. 

The  observation  long  ago  made  upon  os 
that  we  ^  take  our  pleasures  sadly,  after  ih& 
manner  of  the  nation,'  may  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  reproach,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  asliamed  of  it  It  is  assuredly  as  tioe 
of  us  now  as  it  ever  was.  The  moods  of 
frivolity  in  which  we  occasionally  indulge 
seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Continent, 
and  are  as  transient  as  other  imported 
fashions.  The  shadow  of  the  end  and  'tbe 
burden  of  the  mystery '  are  for  ever  recur- 
ring to  our  minds,  not  to  extinguish  cor 
mirth,  but  to  control  its  manifestations,  and 
suggest  the  reflections  which  it  is  only  mad- 
ness to  ignore.  That  the  tendency  to  dwell 
upon  the  serious  aspect  of  life  has  beeii  for 
some  years  past  upon  the  increase,  we  tbink 
there  can  be  no  doubt  The  growing  ap- 
petite for  scientific,  mctaphysiciu,  and  theo- 
logical speculation,  no  longer  confined  to 
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the  learned,  but  shared  by  all  tbe  educated 
classes ;  the  interest  now  taken  In  political, 
edacational,  and  sanitary  questions  by  the 
sex  hitherto  indifferent  to  study,  and  satisfied 
with  suprenaacy  in  accomplishments;  the 
grave,  even  sombre  cast  of  the  poetry  in  the 
first  or  second  rank  which  has  been  most 
widely  read,  *  The  Idylls  of  the  King,'  *  The 
Rmg  and  the  Book,  *  Aurora  Leigh,'  *  The 
Spanish  Gipsy,'  *The  Earthly  Faradise,' 
^Atalanta  in  CaJydon;'  the  perpetual  con- 
trast of  tragedy  with  comedy  offered  in  the 
pages  of  our  most  popular  novelists — George 
Eliot,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Mr.  TroUope, 
Mr.  W.  Collins — and  the  tendency  which 
tbe  greatest  of  them  display  to  the  manu- 
facture of  *  novels  with  a  purpose ;'  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  high  art  by  such 
painters  as  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Leighton,  Mr, 
Holman  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Poynter ;  the  long 
popularity  of  the  *  domestic  drama,'  and  the 
reaction  which  the  degradation  of  farce  into 
burlesque  has  created  in  favour  of  classical 
comedy :  all  these  are  signs  in  the  same 
direction.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  moralist, 
pvr  et  simple,  has  a  better  chance  of  obtain- 
ing an  audience  in  this  than  in  a  less  serious 
age.  We  want  onr  piUs,  and  are  even  anx- 
ious to  take  tbem,  but  it  is  indispensable 
tbat  they  should  be  silvered. 

A  writer  who,  like  Mr.  Locker,  comes 
forward  in  a  jester's  motley,  but  continually 
betrays  the  preacher's  cassock  beneath  it, 
and  is  gifted  with  a  vein  of  pathos  that  do- 
minates without  depressing  his  sense  of 
bumour,  may  fitly  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
of  a  society  thus  predisposed.  The  six  edi- 
tions of  his  *  London  Lyrics,'  a  number 
reached  by  no  other  volume  of  vers  de  society 
m  oor  time,  attest  that  he  has  thus  appealed 
^th  success.  Of  such  of  his  poems  as  are 
purely  pathetic,  we  do  not  propose  to  speak. 
'Implora  pace,'  *  Her  quiet  Kesting-place,' 
^  some  others,  are  expressions  of  personal 
feeling  that  no  one  would  think  of  classing 
in  the  category  to  which  the  majority  of  his 
lyrics  belong.  The  characteristic  aroma  of 
the  latter  cannot  better  be  described  than 
m  the  writer's  own  words : — 

'  The  wisely-gay,  as  years  advance. 

Are  ifaily  wise.     Whatever  befall 
We'll  laagli  at  folly,  whether  seen 

Beneath  a  cbimaey  or  a  steeple, — 
At  years,  at  mine  ;  oar  own,  I  mean. 

As  well  as  that  of  other  people. 

'I'm  fond  of  fan,  the  mental  dew 

Where  wit  and  trath  and  rath  are  blent.  .  . 

'  I've  laughed  to  hide  the  tear  I  shed  ; 
As  when  the  Jester's  bosom  swells, 
And  moumfally  he  shakes  his  head, 
We  hear  the  jingle  of  his  beUs.' 

A  cheerful  philosopher,  persuaded  that 
vou  cxxxvu,  L — 6 


the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  better  hands 
than  his  own,  yet  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns it,  he  devotes  to  its  advantage,  by  way 
either  of  sympathy  or  satire,  the  resources 
of  a  genuine  poetic  faculty.  The  gifts 
which  make  up  his  credentials  have  been 
singly  possessed  by  one  or  other  of  his  pre- 
decessors, some  of  whom  have  added  quali- 
fications that  he  lacks,  but  none,  we  think, 
have  equalled  him  in  combining  so  much 
of  what  is  excellent  with  so  little  an  admix- 
ture of  what  is  inferior.  The  writers  of 
whom  he  most  frequently  reminds  us  are 
Herrick,  Prior,  Praed,  and  Thackeray.  By 
the  first  he  is  surpassed  in  delicacy  of  fancy 
and  lyrical  skill,  but  he  has  equal  tenderness 
and  simplicity,  and  excels  in  humour  and 
refinement  The  humour  both  of  Prior  and 
Thackeray  is  more  genial,  but  it  is  less  re- 
fined than  Mr.  Locker's :  Praed's  wit  is  un- 
approached  by  him,  but  he  adds  the  pathos 
which  both  Prior  and  Praed  want,  and  the 
fausic  and  finish  of  which  Thackeray  has 
little.  In  irony,  whether  playful  or  earnest, 
we  do  not  know  his  superior,  the  satirists 
who  usually  employ  it  being  too  apt  to  be 
either  cynical  or  ponderous.  The  best-known 
example  of  his  peculiar  manner  is  the  poem 
on  a  Skull,  but  the  same  blending  of  a 
sardonic  with  an  emotional  vein  characterises 
*The  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard,'  from 
which  we  extract  one  or  two  verses : — 


'  We  all  have  secrets :  yoa  have  one 

Which    mayn't    be    qoite    your  charming 
spoQse's ; 
We  all  lock  up  a  skeleton 

In  some  grim  chamber  of  oar  houses.  .  .  . 

*  Your  neighbour  Ga^,  that  jovial  wight, 

As  Dives  rich  and  brave  as  Hector, — 
Poor  Gay  steels  twenty  times  a  night, 
On  shaking  knees,  to  see  his  spectre. 

'  Old  Dives  fears  a  pauper  fate. 

So  boarding  is  his  ruling  passion ; — 
Some  gloomy  souls  anticipate 
A  waistcoat,  straiter  than  the  fashion ! 

'  Childless  she  pines,  that  lonel v  wife, 

And  secret  tears  are  bitter  shedding  ; — 
Hector  may  tremble  all  his  life. 

And  die, — but  not  of  tbat  he's  dreading. 

*  Ah  me.  the  World !    How  fast  it  spins ! 

The  beldams  dance,  the  caldron  bubbles ; 
They  shriek,  and  stir  it  for  our  sins, 
And  we'must  drain  it  for  our  troubles. 

*  We  toil,  we  groan : — the  cry  for  love 

Mounts  upward  from  the  seething  city. 
And  .vet  I  know  we  have  above 
A  Father,  infinite  in  pity.' 

His  dexterity  in  making  the  jester's  privi- 
lege a  cloak  for  the  moralist  is  shown  in  the 
poem  of  *  Beggars,'  which  analyses  in  a  par- 
able the  selfishness  that  lurks  under  the 
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shelter  of  science;  a  similar  semce  being 
renilered  to  the  irrationalists  in  the  piece 
called  *An  old  Buffer.'  Of  his  playful-pa- 
thetic mood,  *To  my  Grandmoliier'  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  examples  :— 

/This  relative  of  mine. 
Was  she  seventy  and  nine 

When  she  died  7 
By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  look'd  at  seventeen, 
As  a  bride. 

'  Beneath  a  summer  tree 
Her  maiden  reverie 

Has  a  charm ; 
Her  ringlets  are  in  taste  : 
What  an  arm  I  and  what  a  waist 

For  an  arm ! 

*  With  her  bridal-wreath,  bouquet. 
Lace,  farthinprale,  and  gay 

Falbala, — 
Were  Romney's  limning  true, 
What  a  lucky  dog  were  you. 

Grandpapa  I  ^ 

'  Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love  ; 
They  are  parting !    Do  they  move  ? 

Are  they  dumb  ? 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 

To  say,  "  Come."  .... 

*  That  good-for-nothing  Time 
Has  a  confidence  sublime  I 

When  I  first 
Saw  this  lady,  in  my  youth. 
Her  winters  had,  forsooth. 

Done  their  worst ^ 

"  Ah,  perishable  clay  I 
Her  charms  had  dropt  away 

One  by  one : 
But  if  she  heaved  a  sigh. 
With  a  burthen,  it  was,  **  Thy 

Will  be  done." 

'  In  travail,  as  in  tears, 
With  the  fardel  of  her  years 

Overprest, — 
In  mercy  she  was  l>orne 
Where  the  weary  and  the  worn 

Are  at  rest.' 

*Gerty's  Glove'  and  'Geraldine  and  I' 
are  favourable  specimens  of  the  dainty  grace 
which  he  can  throw  into  a  love-lyric ;  '  The 
Bear-pit  'and  *  My  First-bom,'  of  the  genuine 
fun  which  be  can  extract  from  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  life.  Clearness  and  simplicity 
of  language,  polish  and  fluency  of  versifica- 
tion, are  qualities  that  belong  to*  his  poems 
fenerally.  He  usually  adopts  a  tone  of 
indly  banter  that  difiPuses  itself  in  *niiances 
-of  expression,  and  avoids  epigram  as  too 
harsh  a  medium,  but  now  and  then  knots 
this  lash  and  leaves  a  mark  not  easilv  to  be 
effaced.  For  such  a  quatrain  and  couplet 
AS  the  following  it  is  scarcely  hazardous  to 
|)redict  proverbiality : — 


'  They  eat  andMrink  and  scheme  and  plod 
And  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God 
And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy .' 

*  The  Cockney  met  in  Middlesex  or  Bxmef 
Is  often  cold  and  always  in  a  hurry.' 

Bringing  the  powers  which  these  poems  il- 
lustrate to  bear  upon  the  themes  most  likely 
to  interest  London  society,  the  scenes  and 
figures  most  familiar  to  its  denizens,  the  lore- 
histories  transacted  in  their  midst,  the  plea- 
sures they  most  eagerly  pursue,  the  sorrows 
they  are  too  prone  to  neglect,  Mr.  Locker 
has  condensed  within  one  little  volume  what 
is  not  only  accepted  by  his  contemporaries, 
but  we  doubt  not  will  be  regarded  by  future 
historians,  as  a  vivid  and  varied  picture  of 
Victorian  life  and  manners.     This  poation 
we  think  is  secured  to  it  by  its  evident  free- 
dom from  caricature,  a  merit  so  seldom  be- 
longing to  the  observations  of  an  eveiy-day 
humourist.     The   sympathy   between  claiB 
and  class,  which  is  one   of   the  healthiest 
symptoms  of  our  time,  is  legibly  reflected  in 
his  verse.     The  purity  of  tone  that  marb  it 
may  be  primarily  a  personal  trait ;  but  we 
are  convinced  that  this,  also,  represents  the 
dominant  spirit  of  English  society,  notwith- 
standing the  temporary  notoriety  of   that 
small  section  which  battens  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  diseased  or  lawless  lust 

Among  contemporary  writers  of  ven  de  to- 
ciiti,  although  their  name  is  legion,  we  are 
acquainted  with  but  two  whose  claims  to 
compare  with  Mr.  Locker  admit  of  discus- 
sion. Priority  of  appearance,  and  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  exquisite  scholarship,  entitle 
Mr.  C.  J.  Calverley  to  the  first  consideration. 
If,  however,  the  view  we  have  taken  be  cor- 
rect as  to  the  qualifications  which  modern 
society  demands  from  its  representative  poet, 
he  is  ipso  facto  disqualified  for  the  office. 
As  a  mere  humourist,  it  would  be  diflScultto 
find  his  match  ;  but  he  has  chosen  to  be  bo 
more.  We  say  chosen,  because  out  of  two 
volumes  of  verse,  a  single  poem,  '  Dover  to 
Munich,'  contains  a  few  stanzas  that  evince 
the  writer's  capacity  for  treating  a  serions 
theme  with  reverence  and  grace.  With  tbl* 
exception,  his  original  poems  are  confined  to 
a  series  of  burlesques  and  parodies.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  infinitely  droll,  especiaDy 
the  imitation  of  Mr.  Browning's  mannerism 
in  *  Cock  and  Bull,'  and  that  which  travesties 
Mr.  Swinburne's  sham-antique  ballads  to  the 
burden  of  *  Butter  and  eggs  and  a  ponnd  of 
cheese.'  A  spice  of  intentional  ridicule  snch 
as  is  here  infused  seems  always  requisite  to 
make  parody  piquant  For  lack  of  this. 
other  of  Mr.  Calverley's  clever  echoes  «re 
comparatively  weak,  no  element  inhering  w 
the  subject  which  could  avail  to  render  it  ab- 
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sard,  even  if  the  writer  intended  so  to  make 
it  The  mock-heroic  stanzas  on  *  Beer '  and 
*  The  Schoolmaster  abroad  '  strike  us  as  the 
best  of  his  burlesques.  Beyond  incidental 
illastrations  of  undergraduate  life,  and  the 
superficial  traits  of  London  humour  that 
meet  a  passer's  eye,  these  volumes  contribute 
nothing  to  the  poetry  of  modem  manners. 
Regretting  that  Mr.  Calverley  is  not  animat- 
ed by  a  worthier  ambition,  we  must  needs 
take  him  at  his  own  valuation  ;  and  if  he  is 
content  to  do  no  more  than  amuse  our  idle 
hours,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  deny  that 
his  verses  have  a  raison  cTetre, 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  evidently  aspires  to  a 
higher  place,  and  his  recent  volume  of  col- 
lected poems  is  one  of  unusual  promise.  Al- 
though his  manner  has  obviously  been  colour- 
ed by  the  study  of  Mr.  Locker,  he  is  far  from 
being  merely  an  imitator,  find  in  the  faculty 
of  pictorial  expression  he  even  excels  his  mas- 
ter. The  following  extract  from  a  poem 
illustrating  the  condition  of  France  under 
Loais  Qninze  is  in  his  best  style  : — 

'  For  these  were  yet  the  days  of  halcyon  weather, 
A  marten's  summer,  when  the  nation  swam, 
Aimless  and  easy  as  a  wayward  feather, 

Down  the  full  tide  ofjest  and  epigram  ; — 
A  careless  time,  when  France's  bluest  blood 
Bent  to  the  tune  of,  "  After  os  the  flood."  ' 

Occasional  phrases,  such  as  describe  the  en- 
graving 

*  In  thadotop  sangttine  stipple-traced 
By  Bartolozzi/ 

and  the  signs  of  a  coquette's  old  age  in 

'  The  coming  of  the  crow's  feet 
And  the  backward  torn  of  beaux'  feet/ 

we  very  happily  rendered.  Where  the 
writer  chiefly  fails  as  an  artist  is  in  over-ela- 
Wation.  His  portraits  of  *  A  Gentleman 
and  a  Oentlewoman  of  the  Old  School,'  for 
example,  would  be  more  lifelike  if  ^he 
strokes  were  fewer  and  stronger.  Now  and 
then,  too,  his  ornaments  are  strangely  out  of 
keeping,  as  when  he  describes  the  sad  gentle 
face  of  an  aged  lady  surmounted  by 

'  a  coif  whose  crest 
Like  Hector's  horse-plume  towered.'  (!) 

His  most  successful  effort  in  portraiture, 
we  think,  is  *Avice,'  where  the  handling 
throughout  is  extremely  delicate.  Hero  are 
two  verses : — 

'When  you  enter  in  a  room, 

It  is  stirred 
With  tlie  wayward,  flashing  flight 

Of  a  bird ; 
And  you  speak — and  brinpr  with  you      ^ 
Leaf  and  sun-ray,  bud  and  blue, 
And  the  wind-breath,  and  the  dew. 

At  a  word.    .    .  . 


*  You  have  just  their  eager,  quick 

**  Airs  de  tete," 
All  their  flush  and  fever-heat 

*  When  elate  ; 
Every  bird-like  nod  and  beck. 
And  a  bird's  own  curve  of  neck 
When  she  jjlves  a  little  peck 

To  her  mate.' 

Some  power  of  humorous  characterisa- 
tion is  shown  in  *  Tu  Qnoque,  a  Conserva- 
tory Idyll,' modelled  after  the  duologue  of 
Horace  and  Lydia,  and  *  An  Autumn  Idyll,' 
an  adaptation  of  Theocritus.  Both  evince 
skill  in  preserving  the  antique  form  while  fit- 
ting it  to  modern  usages,  yet  avoiding  the 
vulgarity  which  is  the  opprobrium  of  '  clas- 
sical burlesque.' 

As  a  poet  of  society  Mr.  Dobson's  gifts 
differ  little  in  kind  from  Mr.  Locker's,  but 
they  are  not  employed  with  equal  judgment. 

*  The  Virtuoso,'  for  example,  an  ironic  study 
of  aesthetic  heartlessness,  is  so  direct  iu  its 
application  as  to  verge  on  caricature,  and 
loses  much  of  the  force  which  a  satirist  .like 
Mr.  Locker  would  have  tJirown  into  the  form 
of  suggestion.  Playfulness  and  pathos, 
again,  though  Mr.  Dobson  has  both  at  com- 
mand, are  not  so  subtly  blended  in  'Pot- 
pourri' or  *  A  Gage  d'Amou»'  as  in  his  pre- 
decessor's *  Pilgrims  of  Pall  Mall,'  and  *  My 
Grandmother.'  In  point  of  technical  skill, 
the  younger  writer  has  much  to  learn.  The 
light  tripping  metres,  which  both  are  fond  of 
using,  will  not  bear  the  weight  of  such 
heavy  words  as  Mr.  Dobson  sometimes 
thrusts  upon  them. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  these 

*  Vignettes '  is  very  favouraole  to  the  writer's 
mental  attitude.  Their  keen  and  sprightly 
criticism  of  men  and  manners  is  unspoilt  by 
flippancy,  their  healthy  appreciation  of  life's 
purest  pleasures  is  tempered  by  kindly  con- . 
cem  for  the  lot  of  those  who  miss  them. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  his  observations 
strike  us  as  made  from  a  distance  rather  than 
on  the  spot,  by  one  who  has  felt,  more  than 
he  has  seen,  and  read  more  than  he  has 
thought.  The  aspect  of  modem  life  which 
such  a  spectator  seizes  is  necessarily  limited, 
but,  as  far  as  Mr.  Dobson's  field  of  vision  ex- 
tends, the  report  is  trustworthy  and  encour- 
aging. 

ThQ  primd  facie  reflection  suggested  by  an 
historic  retrospect  like  the  foregoing  may 
probably  be,  how  little  either  the  optimist  or 
the  pessimist  can  find  in  it  that  makes  in  fa- 
vour of  his  creed.  To  the  lyrists  of  society, 
whether  one  or  three  centuries  ago,  human 
nature  seems  to  have  presented  the  same 
motley  spectacle  that  it  presents  to-day. 
Although  from  Herrick  and  Prior  to  mi. 
Locker  and  Mr.  Dobson  they  have,  with  rare 
exceptions,  been  *  laudatores  temporis  acti,' 
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they  have  been  at  no  loss  to  discern  analogies 
between  that  past  and  their  own  time.    The 
same  motives  have  always  been  in  operation, 
the  same  virtu'^s  honourable,  the  same  vices 
detestable.     The  eqailibrium  has  frequently 
shifted,  and  the  moral  standard  which  one 
age  has  striven  to  realize  another  has  been 
content  to  idealize,  but  the  standard  itself 
has  not  appreciably  altered.     While,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  evident  that  each  age  chro- 
nicles the  conquest  of  some  vicious  habit, 
the  reclamation  of  some  province  from  bar- 
barism, and  that  the  tide-mark  once  scored  is 
ineflBiceable,  it  is  evident  on  the  other  hand, 
that  evil  tendencies  are  prone  to  recur  after 
a  period  of  apparent  extinction,  and  that  an 
ebb  of  puritanism  is  inevitably  succeeded 
by  a  flow  of  libertinism.     That  the  balance 
of  such  advance  and  recession  is  equal  may 
not  unreasonably  be  the  impression  first  pro- 
duced.    A  second  consideration,  however,  is 
sufficient  to  correct  it.     However  little  the 
types  of  humanity  have  changed  since  Horace 
and  Martial  painted  them,  it  is  certain  that 
the  painters  would   not  recognise  the  world 
to  which  their  sitters  belonged,  a  world  of 
refined  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  no  longer 
delighted   in  seeing    gladiators   hack  each 
other  to  death,  and  runaway  slaves  torn  by 
lions.     If  they  discerned  some  resemblance 
to  the  habits  with  which  they  were  familiar 
among  the  fashionable  congregation  at  a 
Ritualistic  service,  the  crowd  at  a  poll-booth, 
and  the  audience  at  a  theatre,  they  would 
marvel  at  the  interest  which  one  distinguished 
assembly  took  in  organizing  a  famine-fund, 
another  in   the   composition   of   a   school- 
board,  a  third  in  canvassing  for  an  orphanage 
or  an  almshouse.     If  Herrick  and  Frior,  m 
their  turn,  were  transported  to  the  London 
they  had  known,  they  would  find  its  manners 
materially  altered,  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
more  respected,  the  representations  of  the 
stage  more  decorous,  the  evening  meal  no 
longer   an   orgy.     Even  Praed  would  find 
something  to  welcome  in  the  abolition  of 
Crockford's,  and  admit  that  the  decision  of 
a  police-magistrate  at  Bow  street  adjusted  a 
quarrel  at  once  more  equitably  and  more 
economically  than  a  pistol-shot  at  Wormwood 
Scrubbs.     Whatever    else    has  been    lost, 
these  are  unquestionable  gains.    The  Hydra, 
how  often  soever  we  behead  it,  will  infallibly 
put  forth  new  heads,  but  they  will  not  be 
the  same  as  the  old.     The  lover  of  his  kind, 
who  is  disheartened  by  the  survey  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present,  should  find  comfort 
in  this  outlook  for  the  future,  inexorably  as 
the  logic  of  events  may  convince  him  that 
the  term  of  human  perfectibility  can  never 
be  fixed  more  definitely  than  *'  ad  Gr»cas 
Kalendas." 


Art.  V. — Hie  Life  and  Death  of  John  of 
Barneveldy  Advocate  of  Holland  ;  with  a 
View  of  the  Primary  Causes  and  Movf- 
ments  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Bj 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &?. 
Two  vols.     London,  1874. 

With  the  publication  of  these  two  vo- 
lumes Mr,  Motley  has  brought  to  a  close  a 
series  of  most  meritorious  intellectual  la- 
bours. *  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,' 
*The  History  of  the  United  Netherlands 
from  1584  to  1609,'  *The  Life  and  Death  of 
John  of  Barneveld,'  form  a  fine  and  con- 
tinuous story,  of  which  the  writer  and  the 
nation  celebrated  by  him  have  equal  reason 
to  be  proud ;  a  narrative  which  will  remaiD 
a  prominent  ornament  of  American  genin^s 
while  it  has  permanently  enriched  English 
literature  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  sid** 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  congratulate  warmly 
.the  indefatigable  man  of  letters  from  be- 
yond the  seas,  who  has  ransacked  the 
archives  of  the  Hague,  Brussels,  and  Lon- 
don, who  has  come  to  rank  as  the  greatest 
authority  concerning  one  of  the  chief  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  European  peoples,  who 
has  compiled  from  original  documents,  and, 
as  it  may  fairly  be  said  in  view  of  the 
general  public,  for  the  first  time,  an  impor- 
tant and  entertaining  and  very  instructiTe 
chapter  in  universal  history. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an  ex- 
perienced diplomatist,  Mr.  Motley  was  bj 
sympathy  and  training  alike  fitted  to  be  the 
historian  of  *the  United  Provinces.'  Tlie 
zest  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  identi- 
fies himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  Nether- 
landers  give  a  genuine  and  solid  value  to  his 
compositions ;  they  are  a  constant  stimnhB 
to  his  industry  and  love  of  research ;  ther 
spur  him  on,  as  he  mmraagea  among  State- 
papers  or  deciphers  the  unprinted  letters, 
^  in  handwriting  perhaps  the  worst  thaterff 
existed '  (vol  L  p.  ix.),  from  which,  as  be 
tells  us,  he  had  to  win  the  materiab  for  hi$ 
last  book.  Again,  his  own  life  as  a  senf»i 
of  the  State  has  implanted  in  him  taste 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  had  en- 
couragement from  him.  By  nature  hei^ 
fondest  of  swift  political  and  military  actioB. 
A  statesman  by  profession,  he  has  dared  to 
dedicate  nearly  »00  pages  to  the  last  xm 
years  of  John  of  Barnevcld's  life;  w*^ 
neither  for  ourselves  as -critics,  nor  on  the 
part  of  his  larger  audience,  arc  we  in  the 
least,  on  this  account,  disposed  to  grumble 
at  him. 

American  historians  turn  generally^^  J 
strong  appetite  to  the  history  of  SpiiOi  w" 
next  in  order  to  those  old  Spanish  teiriton^ 
in  the  Low  Countries  where  they  fin<^  *^ 
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early  the    name  of  *  the    Republic'      So 
"Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  Ticknor,  and 
quite  recently,  beside  Mr.  Motley,  Mr.  Kirk, 
toe  historian  of  the  prelude  to  Mr.  Motley's 
period,  the  biographer  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
At  the  opening  of  the  history  of  the  New 
Western  World,  the  Burgundian-Habsburg 
dynasty  occupied  a  place  not  very  unlike 
that  occupied  by  the  Roman  Caesars  when 
the  history  of  Western  Europe  began.     This 
lias  been  felt  by  American  historians,  as  a 
rule  ;  it  has  been  felt,  for  instance,  by  both 
Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Motley.     It  lias  affect- 
ed,    with     characteristic     difference,     the ' 
imagination  of  each  of  these  two  writers. 
It  gave  a  loftv  and  dignified  charm  to  Mr. 
Prescott's  style  and  historical  fancy.     Julius 
CjEsar,  Augustus,  Diocletian,  all  seemed  to 
enter  as  indirect  memories  into  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  view    of    Charles  V.     Mr.   Motley's 
clever  sketch  of  Charles  V.  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  burlesque  ;  and  from  his  grotesque 
caricature  of  Philip  II.  few  of  the  combined 
vices  of  Tiberius,  Claudius,  and  Domitian 
are  absent     He  at  times  flings  about  his 
pen  as  if  it  were  the  brush  of  some  angry 
Dutch  painter  turning  from  studies  of  coarse 
village  interiors  and  herds  of  cattle,  stung 
by  his  country's  wrongs  to  portray  and  to 
gibbet  the  beast  and  savage  under  the  pur- 
ple and  the  crown.     For,  with  Mr.  Motley, 
every  physical  and  mental  trait,  in  almost 
everyone  who  has  the  unhappiness  to  wield 
sovereign  power,  becomes  monstrous  and  de- 
formed.    There  never  was  a  dwarf  Laurin 
or  a  sprite  Rubezahl,  an  elf-king  or  gnome- 
ViDg,  so  despicable  or  distorted  as  Philip  of 
Spain  in   Mr.  Motley's  pages,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  as  cfames  of  England  and 
Scotland.     For  an  out-and-out  enthusiast  for 
democratic  institutions,  at  all  times  and  in 
«fl   places,   commend   us  to   Mr.    Motley. 
We  would  venture,  in  a  whisper,  to  remind 
Vim  that  both  the  Hague  ana  Brussels,  not 
to  speak  of  London,  are  seats  of  monarchies, 
and  that,  notwithstanding,  or  rather  because 
of,  all  their  past,  with  a  portion  of  which  he 
is  so  well  acquainted,  the  Dutch,  Belgians, 
and  English — poor,  benighted  beings  that 
they  are^ — ^must  be  said  to  be  on  the  whole 
well  contented  to  have  it  so.     A  Enropean 
reader  would  be   irritated,  if  he  were  not 
still  more  amused,  at  the  perpetnal  cry  of 
*  Democracy  for  ever.'     We   cannot  resist 
the  temptation  which  invites  an  Englishman, 
a  little  restive  under  Mr.  Motley's  lash,  to 
extract  a  passage,  which  with  very  slight 
alterations — not    very    warily    Mr,    Mouey 
himself  inserts  the  allusion  which  suggests 
them — might  surely  describe  not  onfy  the 
Europe  of  Rudolf  II.  and  Ferdinand  II. 


'The  Holy  Empire,  which  so  ingeniously 
combined  the  worst  characteristics  of  despotism 
and  republicanism,  kept  all  Germany  and  half 
Europe  in  the  turmoil  of  a  perpetual  presiden- 
tial election.  A  theatre  where  trivial  person- 
ages and  graceless  actors  performed  a  tragi- 
comedy of  mingled  folly,  intrigue,  and  crime, 
and  where  earnestness  and  vigour  were  destin- 
ed to  be  constantly  baffled,  now  offered  the 
principal  stage  for  the  entertainment  and  ex- 
citement of  Christendom.* — Vol.  L  p.  11. 

With  regard  to  English  foreign  policy 
during  the  times  of  which  he  has  written, 
we  give  up  argument  ^vith  Mr.  Motley,  for 
if  we  commenced  upon  this  topic,  we  know 
not  when  we  should  end.  Quite  briefly 
we  do  not  agree  with  his  estimate  of  Jame  e 
the  First  and  his  policy,  much  less  do  wc 
agree  with  bis  estimate  of  Elizabeth ;  we 
should  be  prepared,  were  there  any  neces- 
sity, to  defend  at  length  English  policy 
toward  the  Netherlands — that  it  was  tardy, 
cautious,  now  and  then  even  foolish  and 
mistaken,  we  admit ;  we  also  assert,  that  it 
was  generally  and  ultimately  successful  and 
beneficent;  were  there  need  of  proof,  we 
should  refer  to  the  history  of  Holland  and 
England — always  remembering  who  were 
then  the  foes  of  both  countries — in,  amongst 
others,  the  concluding  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Sometimes  we  have  felt 
surprise  and  mortification  that  America,  pos- 
sessing such  promising  historical  scholars, 
should  have  turned  her  back  so  entirely  on 
English  history — we  do  not  foraet  some 
most  admirable  chapters  on  English  history 
in  Mr.  Kirk's  book — but  with  some  of  Mr. 
Motley's  observations  in  our  mind,  we  con- 
fess, for  the  moment,  to  feeling  every  in- 
clination to  be  gratefully  acquiescent  in  the 
decrees  which  have  ruled  in  this  particular 
heretofore  under  the  merciful  Fates. 

To  pass  on.  Mr.  Motley's  rough,  sturdy, 
but  highly  picturesque  English  is  remarka- 
bly adapted  to  his  subject.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  one   might  quarrel   with  a  faintly 

*  Batavian '  phrase  or  term.     Such  a  word  as 

*  disreputation  '  (i.  p.  320,  and  ii.  p.  241) 
grates  rather  on  the  ear.  The  following  is 
a  more  than  Batavian,  is  a  Siamese  sen- 
tence : — 

*The  consummate  soldier,  I' the  unrivalled 
statesman,  each  superior  in  his  sphere  to  any 
contemporary  rival,  each  mpplementing  the 
oth^r.  and  making  up  together^  cotUd  they  have 
teen  harmonised^  a  double  head  »uch  as  no  poli- 
tical organism  then  existing  could  loast,  were 
now  in  hopeless  antagonism  to  each  other.' — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  151-2. 

We  cannot  make  out  whether  Mr.  Motley 
means  us  to  see  a  superhuman  or  a  ludi- 
crous exhibition    of    crime  and    podagra. 
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when,  in  one  long  sentence,  he  writes  of  an 
arch-offender, '  Epemon,  the  true  murderer 
of  Henry,'  that  he  *  trampled  on  courts  of 
justice  and  councils  of  ministers,'  that  he 

*  smothered  for  ever  the  process  of  Ravaillac,' 

*  and  that  he  strode  triumphantly  over 
friends  and  enemies  throughout  France j 
although  80  crippled  by  the  gout  that  he 
could  scarcely  walk  up  stairs,^  (VoL  i,  p. 
230.) 

But  ordinarily  Mr.  Motley's  style,  if  not 
free  from  blemishes,  is  very  effective.  In- 
deed we  could  not  easily  mention  another 
historian  who  possesses  so  fully  the  art  of 
bringing  the  actors  and  localities  of  the 
Past  back  into  reality  and  into  the  very 
presence  of  his  readers.  And  these  last 
two  volumes  have  all  the  excellence  in  this 
respect  of  their  predecessors.  The  account, 
to  cite  one  idstance,  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 
is  most  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
think  neither  unjust  nor  uusound.  Mr. 
Motley  shines  particulariy  when  he  has  to 
deal  with  starthng  contradictions  and  exag- 
gerations in  character.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  jnystery  of  Henry's  death  is  not 
darkened  beyond  what  history  demands  by 
Mr.  Motley,  who  strikes  us  as  too  credulous 
of  the  wild  reports  that  flew  about  close  to 
the  event  But,  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is 
full  of  truth  as  of  colour.  And  with  what 
illustrious  historians  is  Mr.  Motley  here  com- 
peting !  In  his  elaborate  likeness  of  Henry, 
he  has  drawn  that  complex  creature  in  every 
mood  and  in  all  lights.  How  masteriy  is, 
also,  this  little  vignette,  sketched  in  a  cou- 
ple of  strokes ! 

*  Strange  combination  of  the  hero,  the  war- 
rior, the  voluptuary^  the  sage,  and  the  school- 
boy— it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  wliole 
range  of  history  a  more  human,  a  more  attrac- 
tive, a  more  provoking,  a  less  venerable  charac- 
ter.'—Vol.  i.  pp.  221-2. 

The  principal  fault  of  Mr.  Motley's  Dutch 
histories,  with  which  we  are  impressed  more 
than  ever  now  that  the  succession  of  them  is 
finished,  and  we  have  re-read  them  as  a  set 
of  works  extending  over  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— ^it  implies  more'  praise  to  him  as  a 
Dutch,  than  detraction  from  him  as  a 
European,  historian — lies  in  the  position 
which  he  gives  to  the  story  he  has  chosen 
to  relate.  He  writes  of  the  Low  Countries 
as  though  in  them  was  the  centre  of  interest 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  if  not  only  in 
the  history  of  militaiT  affairs,  but  every- 
where, in  Politics  and  Thought,  the  Low 
Ck>un tries  were  right  in  the  foreground, 
starting  and  proclaiming  the  prospectus  of 
independence.  We  demur  to  this,  and  will 
attempt  to  give  the  grounds  of  our  de- 
murrer. • 


We  propose  to  make  use  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  review  rapidly  the  situation 
and  the  perils  of  Christendom  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  shall 
try  to  trace  the  main  springs  to  such  lives 
as  that  of  Barneveld.  And  we  hope  that 
our  sketch  will  be  of  some  service  to  readen 
of  Mr.  Motley's  works,  even  though  pur- 
posely we  shall  only  rarely  and  incidentelly 
touch  upon  the  history  of  the  Netherlands. 
We  hope  that  we  may  enable  them  to  con- 
nect the  movement  and  the  chiefs  concern- 
ing whom  he  writes,  with  wider  movement* 
and  heroes  of  even  greater  originality  and 
more  splendid  parts.  In  this  sort  of  survey, 
not  easily  to  be  compressed  at  all  into  the 
room  at  our  disposal,  the  private  and 
separate  fortunes  of  any  single  individnal 
can  occupy  our  attention  only  in  a  subor- 
dinate degree.  We  must  send  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Motley's  last  book  for  the  history  of 
John  of  Barneveld,  which  deserves  their  af- 
fectionate and  studious  perusal.  A  word  or 
two  we  desire  to  devote  to  him,  and  this  the 
more,  since,  for  our  objects,  the  epoch  of 
his  later  life  will  not  require  such  ample 
notice  as  the  epoch  to  which  the  formation 
of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated 
belongs,  John  of  Barneveld  was  one  of  the 
pupils,  not  one  of  the  teachers,  of  the  age, 
and  yet  the  stubborn  and  rugged  force  of 
the  Advocate  of  Holland  will  leave  its  dis- 
tinct mark  on  the  tide  of  public  and  oni 
vei-sal  revolutions. 

Seldom  have  a  prominent  politician's  life 
and  character  corresponded  so  nearly  with 
the  extent  and  bias  of  an  accurately  limited 
time  and  of  a  widely  diffused  sentiment 
His  chequered  and  protracted  career  toucha 
at  their  extremities  the  limits  of  a  momen- 
tous period.  His  birth  took  place  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Martin  Luther; 
he  was  executed  a  few  months  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  His  bio- 
graphy expands  naturally  into  a  history  of 
the  Netherlands  for  more  than  sevent}- 
years.  His  activity  as  a  lawyer  and  a  puhli- 
cist  accompanies  through  every  stage  the  re- 
bellion of  the  United  Provinces,  and  their 
transformation  into  free  and  prosperoas 
states.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  of  bis 
pen,  that  it  summarised,  that  it  often  direct^ 
ed  and  overruled  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
business  throughout  the  several  leading  king- 
doms of  Western  Europe,  during  days  when 
glorious  pages  in  EngKsh  and  French,  as 
well  AS  in  Dutch,  annals  were  being  filled  hi. 
Under  the  eye  of  princes  like  Elizabeth  Tu- 
dor, William  the  Silent,  and  Henri  Qnatre, 
there  were  assigned  to  no  man  such  difficult 
negotiations  and  such  dangerous  missions  as 
to  him :  nor  did  any  man  recommend  him- 
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self  for  the  f allest  confidences  by  sacb  noble 
proofs  of  sagacity  and  integrity*  And  tbere 
IS  no  event  which  points  more  impressively 
the  erowing  frowardness  of  impure  motives, 
the  larking  strength  of  jealousy  and  vio- 
lence, the  half-UDcouscious,  the  none  the  less 
wicked,  usurpations  of  military  and  dynastic 
ambition  than  the  trial  or,  to  use  the  words 
employed  long  ago  by  Lord  Macanlay,  *  the 
judicial  murder'  of  John  of  Bameveld. 
Thai  grey  and  venerable  head  fell  as  a  kind 
of  s^nal  of  war.  An  end  was  made  of  truce 
and  prudence,  and  to  the  contrivances  and 
precautions  of  cabinets. 

The  scaffold  which  was  erected  for  the  1  dth 
of  May,  1 61 9,  on  the  Binnenhof  at  the  Hague, 
claims  to  be  commemorated  beyond  many  a 
bloody  field  where  thousands  may  have  pe- 
rished in  a  paltry  cause.     The  words  of  a 
score  of  synods  and  councils,  in  defence  of 
whose  prolix  decisions  it  would  be  vain  to 
tempt  philosopher  or  patriot  to  risk  reputa- 
tion and  to  sacrifice  life,  are  outweighed  by  a 
few  broken  utterances,  in  which  the  staunch 
old  steward  of  constitutional  privilege,  in  the 
si^ht  of  the  people  he  had  served,  and  of  the 
nimisters  of  divine  and  human  law  who  had 
doomed  him  to  the  block,  summed  up  his 
account  and  bade  farewell  to  the  republic : 
*  Men,  do  not  believe  that  I  am  a  traitor  to 
the  country.     I  have  ever  acted  uprightly 
and  loyally  ....  Christ  shall  be  my  guide 
....  Be  quick  «bout  it.     Be  quick.'    The 
'quick '  act  of  the  executioner  declared  how 
much,  at  all  events  for  a  while,  the  laborious 
achievements  of  statesmanship  were  despised 
and  discredited.     With  the  work  of  Bame- 
veld, nmch  of  that  of  Sully  and  of  the  Cecils 
inight  be  held  to  have  been  undone.    Worse 
hines  than  those  which  their  wisdom  had 
Qttnaged  to  quell,  or  at  least  to  restrain,  were 
to  be  let  loose.     What  were  the  campaigns 
ill  the  Low  Countries  when  compared  with 
the  devastation  about  to  overwhelm  Germa- 
117  and  the  adjacent  territories  I     Was  not 
the  fiery  fame  of  Alva  and  his  Spaniards  to 
l^w  almost  pale  beside  that  of  TiUy  and 
Wallenstein,  of  Banner  and  Torstenson,  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  Croats,  and  the  whole 
huge  mercenary  rabble,  without  name  and 
nearly  without  number,  which  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  renewed  far  and 
near  in  Central  Europe  the  miseries  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  the  aspect  of  the  great  na- 
tional migrations ! 

Charles  V.  ruled  for  thirty-six  years.  The 
year  1556  may  be  taken  as  historically  the 
central  year  of  the  century ;  chronologically 
it  dirides  it  into  two  fairly  equal  halves. 
That  is  the  date  when — one  year  after  his 
mother's  death,  one  year  after  he  had,  with 


tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks,  his  broken 
frame  supported  on  the  shoulder  of  young 
William  of  Orange,'  bidden  farewell  to  the 
Netherlands,  his  favourite  provinces,  and 
then,  warned  by  a  comet,  had  (*  Me  mea  fa- 
ta vocant,'  he  exclaimed)  hurried  from  Brus- 
sels— ^the  last  great  Emperor  entered  the 
monastery  of  Juste.  The  words  placed  in  his 
mouth  in  Count  von  Platen's  poem,  suit  well 
the  occasion : — 

'  Nacht  ist's,  und  StUrme  sansen  flir  and  fllr, 
Hispanische  MOnche,  schliesst  mir  auf  die  ThtLr  I 

Bereitet  mir,  was  euer  Hans  vermag, 
£in  Ordenskleid  nod  einen  Sarkophag  I 

Nun  bin  ich  Tor  dem  Tod  den  Todten  pfleich, 
Und  fall'  in  Trtlnmieni,  wle  das  alte  Reich.'* 

He  had  been  outwitted*  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony;  he  had  been  foiled  by. the  French 
before  Metz ;  he  had  been  forced  to  grant 
equal  privileges  with  Catholic  to  Lutheran 
Electors,  Princes,  Estates ;  he  had  been 
humbled  in  the  centre  of  his  patrimonial  and 
in  the  centre  of  his  imperial  power ;  he  had 
trembled  at  Innsbruck,  he  had  yielded  at 
Augsburg ;  he  had  sent  his  son  Philip  be- 
yond the  seas,  bridegroom  to  Aragonese 
Mary,  now  at  last  the  Catholic  Queen.  In 
England  he  had  hoped  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  would  renew  themselves,  his 
family-tree  would  strike  root  and  flower 
ag.iin.  *  Philip  and  Mary,'  cried  the  herald 
at  the  wedding,  *  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  and  Ire- 
land.'   But  there  was  no  blessing  on  that 

*  bloody '  reign,  there  came  no  heir  from  the 
Spanish  match.  And  if  Charles  looked  to 
Rome,  it  was  to  see  a  new  and  vigorous 
Pope,  as  Cardinal  Carafla,  the  bitterest  and 
nnfeconciled  enemy  of  his  house  and  policy : 
a  new  Pope,  he  was  elected  May  2 drd,  1555: 
a  vigorous  Pope,  though  in  his  eightieth 
year,  who  remembered  the  free  political  at- 
mosphere of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, and 
longed  to  breathe  it  again.  '  Thou  shalt  go 
upon  the  lion  and  adder,'  Paul  IV.  used  to 
mutter  to  himself  over  the  thick,  black,  brim- 
stone-flavoured Neapolitan  wine,  of  which  he 
was  fond,  thinking  of  the  Spaniards  who  had 
overrun  the  country  where  he  and  his  beve- 
rage were  native.  Charles  could  carry  the 
burden  of  affairs  no  longer,  he  would  try  no 
more  to  sustain  the  universal  Church  and  to 
pacify  the  universal  State.     It  was  a  toil  be- 

*  *  Tis  night,  and  the  storm  rages  more  and  more, 

Ye  Spanish  monks,  open  to  me  the  4oor. 

And,  as  yon  maj  affbrd,  for  me  provide 
A  coffin,  and  year  order's  garb  beside. 

So,  gathered  to  the  dead  while  I  suspire, 
I  fall  to  rains  like  the  old  Empire.' 
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yond  the  stren^h  of  a  man.  Later,  just 
before  his  death,  he  was  heard  to  say,  *  In 
manus  tuas  tradidi  ecclesiam  tuam.'  Physi- 
cal weakness  had  told  on  him,  his  personal 
sins  oppressed  him,  he  was  troubled  how  to 
make  his  own  peace  with  God.  Care  was 
taken  that  the  view  from  his  rooms  should 
be  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  con- 
vent garden,  and  that  his  sleeping-chamber 
should  be  placed  so  that  he  might  follow  the 
chapel  music  and  the  service  of  the  mass. 
Yet  heresy  tracked  him  into  his  last  asylum. 
There  was  no  escape  from  it.  And,  as  peo- 
ple liked  to  relate  whether  the  story  was 
quite  true  or  not,  the  hopelessness  of  his 
task  among  men  had  come  home  to  his  mind 
most  as  he  worked  among  mechanisms ;  he 
had  found  it  impossible  only  to  bring  two 
clocks  to  tick  in  unison. 

Charles  V.  might  turn  in  despair  from  the 
world,  but  the  hopes  which  had  animated 
Catholicism  and  Spain  at  the  dawn  of  the 
century  were  not  extinguished.  And  Ca- 
tholicism and  Spain — though  not  always  as 
represented  by  the  House  of  Habsburg  and 
the  Papacy,  were  at  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury far  more  closely  allied  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  year  of  Charles  V.'s  abdica- 
tion is  in  the  annals  of  Catholicism  not  most 
memorable  on  account  of  that  event.  The 
year  1556  is  the  year  in  whibh  the  greatest 
saint  of  Spain — not  excepting  St  Dominic, 
the  most  passionate  and  reverential  worship- 
per of  the  mystical  Church ;  not  excepting 
ot  Francis — passed  away  from  earth,  leav- 
ing a  large  field  to  his  successors,  and  confi- 
dent of  their  joyful  harvesting.  It  is  the 
year  in  which  died  Ignatius  Loyola.  The 
Order  he  founded  has  always  retained  some- 
thing of  the  national  character  of  the  Spa- 
niard of  the  sixteenth  century.  Loyola  was 
bom  on  a  frontier,  and  nourished  in  the  li- 
terature and  scenery  of  battles.  Then,  wheu 
he  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  old,  for 
his  conflict  with  the  world  and  Satan  is 
brought  by  his  panegyiists  into  awful  proxi- 
mity with  that  of  the  Divine  Being,  whose 
name — is  there  not  here  the  pride  of  Spain  ? 
is  borne  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  was  dis- 
abled, fightiuff  against  the  French  at  the 
siege  of  ramplona,  from  the  further  profes- 
sion of  carnal  warfare.  On  his  sick-bed, 
reading  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  legends  of  the 
mendicant  foundations,  he  imagined  himself 
called  according  to  the  laws  of  a  celes- 
tial chivalry  to  be  the  knight  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  old  wars  with  the  Moors,  the 
contrast  in  the  familiar  Spanish  romances 
between  Jerusalem  and  its  tdng  and  his  le- 
gions and  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  coloured 
still  all  his  thought.  In  the  spiritual  Exer- 
cises there  is,  to  this  day,  commended  to  the 


Order  '  the  contemplation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  Jesus  under  the  similitude  of  a  ter- 
restrial king  calling  out  his  subjects  to  ^ 
strife.'  On  the  vigil  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Annunciation  and  before  the  image  of  Man 
he  hung  up  his  sword  and  took  his  pahn^s 
staff  into  his  hand  ;  he  went  then  to  pray,  to 
confess  and  to  scourge  himself,  to  fast,  a 
week  at  a  time,  to  Manresa,  and,  fitted  at 
length  for  the  journey,  he  passed  on  to  Jera- 
salem.  He  was  not  allowed  to  stay  there. 
He  was  not  permitted  on  his  return  to  Spain 
to  preach  without  further  acquaintance  with 
theology.  He  travelled  humbly  to  Paris; 
he  was  dull  at  grammar,  but  he  had  visions 
which  explained  the  mysteries  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  creeds.  To  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  still  the  idea  that  governed  hU 
plans.  From  Paris  he  and  a  few  frieods 
went  to  Venice ;  a  quaint  thread  they  twbe 
into  the  life  of  those  capitals  of  luxury  and 
pleasure.  Insuperable  difficulties  came  in 
the  way  of  the  voyage  to  Syria.  The  little 
band  fared  on  to  Rome,  the  object  before  it 
continuing  to  be  to  preach  to  Saracens  and 
Indians.  The  Pope  at  the  time  was  Panl 
III.,  who  took  no  step  of  importance  with- 
out observing  the  constellations  and  consult- 
ing his  astrologers.  One  would  like  to 
know  what  said  now  the  stars  and  the  sootii- 
sayers.  He  sanctioned  the  new  Order  in  the 
Bull,  *  Regimini  Militantis  Ecclesise ;'  it  was 
Spanish  in  its  military  organization,  in  its 
regimental  obedience ;  the  Company  of  Je- 
sus, with  Ignatius  for  first  General,  restricted 
for  a  short  time  to  sixty  souls,  bound  to  do 
all  the  Pope's  bidding,  to  go  anywhere,  to 
Turks,  heathens,  and  heretics,  at  once,  nn- 
conditionally,  without  discussion,  without  re- 
ward. What  the  Templars  had  been — with 
such  modifications  as  were  involved  in  the 
times — the  Jesuits  were  to  be.  The  verses 
in  Solomon's  Song,  which  the  Temple  had 
applied  to  itself,  might  be  appropriated  bj 
the  Company,  wonld  suit  its  distant  wander- 
ings, its  wealth,  the  persecutions  it  inflicted 
and  underwent,  its  watchfulness,  its  pe^p^ 
tual  peril.  *  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of 
the  wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfoni- 
I  ed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  all 
powders  of  the  merchant?  Behold  his  bed, 
which  is  Solomon's :  threescore  valiant  men 
are  about  it,  of  the  valiant  of  Israel.  Hiey 
all  hold  swords,  being  expert  in  war:  everr 
man  hath  his  sword  upon  his  thigh  because 
of  fear  in  the  night'  The  Jesuit  was  to 
bend  his  head  f  orwaixi  a  little,  to  keep  his  eyes 
downcast^  to  have  on  his  face  a  pleasant  a&d 
calm  look,  and  so  forth.  Should  the  Church 
define  that  what  appears  to  the  sight  as 
white  is  black,  he  is  to  maintain  the  definitioD. 
In  his  Superior,  the  Soldier  of  Christ  is  to 
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recognise  and  to  worship  the  Presence,  as  it 
were,  of  Christ  He  is  to  have  no  will  of 
his  own,  he  is  to  be  as  a  log  of  wood,  as  a 
corpse,  as  a  stick,  which  the  old  man  caL 
tarn  how  and  whither  he  likes.  At  first,  a 
Jesuit  might  not  accept  a  bishopric ;  we 
have  quite  lately  seen  with  what  difficaity  a 
member  of  the  Order  was  persnaded  to  re- 
ceive a  cardinal's  hat  Bnt  from  its  founda- 
tion the  greatest  names  flocked  into  the  so- 
ciety. Francis  Borgia,  who  when  Ignatius 
died  stood  over  the  seven  Pyrenean  provin- 
ces, who  was  afterwards  the  third  General, 
had  been  a  duke  and  a  viceroy.  When  the 
next  century  opens,  the  Jesuits  are,  in  all 
four  continents,  at  l^e  seats  of  political  Kfe. 
The  Fathers  are  in  Akbar's  palace  at  La- 
hore, in  the  Imperial  chamber  at  Pekin,  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  One 
Jesuit  founded  300  churches  in  Japan. 
Among  the  Indians  of  Paraguay  the  noblest 
and  most  enlightened  philanthropy  of  the 
Order  showed  itself  in  the  so-called  '  Reduc- 
tions,' a  new  experiment  in  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian republics.  In  Europe  the  Catholic  no- 
bility and  gentry  were  schooled  in  Jesuit 
seminaries,  and  the  confidential  spiritual  di- 
rection of  Catholic  monarchs  was,  nearly 
universally  we  may  say,  exercised  by  spe- 
cially trained  Jesuit  casuists.  That  Spanish 
power,  which  had  shot  up  so  rapidly,  what 
a  real  strength  it  had  put  forth  !  Out  of 
that  series  of  marriages,  from  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  to  Philip  and  Mary,  what  a  network 
of  domestic  and  political  and  also  of  hie- 
rarchical intrigue  had  spun  itself  I  How  it 
encumbered  Europe  and  the  known  worid  I 
Castilian  priests,  who  at  the  commencement 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic's  reign  would  have 
been  checked  by  the  Guadalquiver,  might 
WW  roam  from  the  Parand  to  the  Yantee- 
Iding. 

And,  though  the  popes  were  unwilling 
servants,  they,  from  Clement  VII.'s  time  on- 
ward till  long  after  the  sixteenth  century  had 
terminated,  were  at  the  mercy  of  Spain  and 
had  to  attend  to  her  mandates.  Tne  inde- 
pendence of  Italy,  for  which  Julius,  Leo, 
Clement  himself  had  striven,  had  come  to 
an  end.  Southern  Italy  was  altogether  Spa- 
nish, and  the  whole  peninsula  was  held  by 
Spanish  arms  and  Spanish  agents.  The 
most  curious  and  instructive  study  in  Italian 
politics  is  presented  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
The  Pope  first  shrinks  from  it  in  terror  of 
Spain,  then,  reassured  and  reliant  on  Spain 
and  for  Catholic  and  Spanish  objects,  carries 
it  on  and  concludes  it.  The  Council  was  a 
diplomatic  training  ground  for  all  the  nar 
tions  which  took  part  in  it  The  rough 
sketch  for  the  Council  was  discussed  by 
Charles  V.  and  a  Venetian  cardinal,  who  had 


lived  amid  the  business  of  the  republic  and 
had  written  a  book  on  the  Venetian  Constitu- 
tion. The  author  of  a  careful  essay  on  French 
diplomacy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  M. 
Edouard  Fr^ray,  gives  up,  and  in  our  opi- 
nion very  rightly,  his  first  chapter  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  behaviour  of  the  French  ambas- 
sadors at  the  later  sittings  of  the  Council. 
The  narrative  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a 
fine  subject  for  political  historians.  It  was 
written  by  a  man  who  cared  to  unmask  its 
treacherous  diplomacy,  by  a  Venetian,  Sarpi. 
It  was  written  again,  as  against  Sarpi,  by  a 
Jesuit,  Pallavicino.  In  an  appendix  to  the 
last  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Popes,  Pro- 
fessor von  Ranke  has  criticised  Sarpi  and  his 
opponent  The  German  historian  is,  by 
much,  the  best  living  authority  on  the  his- 
tory of  diplomacy :  he  calls  Sarpi  the  second 
of  modem  Italian  historians;  the  first  rank 
he  awards  to  Macchiavelli. 
^'t  General  Councils  had  been  numerous  in 
the  preceding  century,  in  which,  in  fact,  they 
had  gone  far  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pa- 
pacy. The  desire  for  another  Council  had 
been  strongly  felt  under  Leo ;  had  very  pos- 
sibly been  felt  by  Adrian,  in  many  respects 
so  exceptional  a  pope ;  that  desire  was 
urged  anew  upon  Clement  Popes  hated 
Councils.  A  Medicean  pope  was  likely  to 
have  Councils  in  special  hatred.  Leo  had 
taken  pains  to  have  it  recorded  that  a  pope 
was  above  a  council.  Clement  might  dread 
that,  were  he  arraigned  before  such  an  as- 
sembly, his  use  of  his  own  money  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  his  use  of  the  funds  of 
the  Church  since  that  event,  and  especially 
the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  might  cost 
him  his  chair.  At  last  in  1545  the  Council 
came  together.  The  leaders  of  the  reform- 
ing party  among  the  cardinals  were  there. 
But  they  were  soon  met  by  the  disputants 
of  the  new  order,  the  Spaniards  Lainez  and 
Salmeron,  to  whom  the  word  of  command 
had  been  given  by  Ignatius  Loyola  to  op- 
pose eveiy  change,  every  novelty.  Thus 
the  Jesuits  entered  into  the  arena  of  Theolo- 
gy and  European  Politics.  Pi'om  that  mo- 
ment to  this  they  have  prevented  or  pre- 
judged General  Councils.  The  persuasion  of 
Loyola  had  already  helped  to  determine  the 
Pope  to  listen  to  Cardinals  Caraffi%  and  Bur- 
gos, to  re-organize  the  Inquisition,  and  to 
establish  its  headquarters  at  Rome.  We 
need  not  further  accompany  the  Council  of 
Trent  through  its  scholastic  windings,  its 
verbose  controversies,  its  pilgrimages  from 
city  to  city ;  it  is  thenceforward  in  the  hands 
of  Pope  and  Order. 

The  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  is, 
first  and  foremost,  the  history  of  statecraft 
This  maxim  will  be  our  best  guide,  while  we 
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pick  our  way  through  the  last  fifty  years  of 
it.  Id  some  degree  it  is  a  history  of  great 
diplomatists  on  the  Imperial  and  Papal 
thrones,  and  it  is  from  those  heiglits  that  a 
storm  threatens  which  stirs  panic  and  rouses 
energy.  But  it  is  ultimately  a  history  of 
politicians  with  narrower  and,  as  we  might 
say,  modem  views,  lovers  of  now  institutions 
and  constitutions.  It  is  a  marked  era  in 
the  life  of  nations.  Still  more  does  its  in- 
terest lie  in  its  grand  biographies,  in  which, 
as  in  representative  statuary,  are  modelled 
beforehand,  naked  and  defiant,  the  instincts 
and  features  of  peoples.  Statesmen  never 
had  harder  work  -before  them  and  never  had 
such  reason  to  mistrust  themselves.  A  kind 
of  authority,  claiming  to  be  parental,  had 
been  long  disregarded,  it  might  be,  and  dis- 
liked ;  but  to  dislike  and  disregard  an  infirm 
and  inactive  parent  is  quite  a  difierent  thing 
from  altogether  disowning  and  denying  him. 
For  countries  to  develop  slowly,  to  "become 
stage  by  stage  the  homes  of  national  dynas- 
ties and  churches,  the  contradiction  never 
becoming  very  perceptible  between  their 
traditions  and  inchnations,  the  feeling  always 
being  that  a  stimulus  from  within  prompted 
each  step,  was  a  very  different  process  from 
that  into  which  countries  were  rapidly  torn 
of  conflict  with  powerful,  pressing,  foreign 
principles,  which,  moreover,  often  seemed 
to  set  them  at  variance  with  their  own  past 
and  the  piety  of  their  ancestors.  How  far 
were  these  boldly  aggressive  movements, 
these  revolts,  justifiable  ?  how  far  were 
they  natural  ?  How  far  was  their  uni- 
versal spread  simulated  and  artificial  ? 
how  far  was  it  the  work  of  a  few  selfish 
and  licentious  leaders?  Never  were  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature  seen  more 
plainly,  felt  more  keenly,  than  in  that  age. 
We  alluded,  a  little  while  ago,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  courts.  And 
that  influence  was  in  no  small  ndeasure  due 
to  the  pains  and  skill  devoted,  of  set  pur- 
pose, by  the  Order  to  the  management  of 
the  .confessional.  In  the  combats  of  interest 
and  opinion,  conscience^  where  a  man  was 
honest,  was  constantly  baffled;  a  person, 
from  whom  his  position  demanded  that  he 
should  lead  others,  would  be  in  continual 
want  of  a  guide  himself.  The  same  needs 
existed,  where  the  prescriptions  of  the  Jesuits 
have  never  been,  on  any  large  scale,  applied, 
where  the  hostility  to  Kome  w€is  strongest 
Men  in  general  were  doubtful  about  their 
acts  and  about  their  motives,  which  they  de- 
sired should  be  approved  by  God  as  well  as 
by  ffovernment  The  very  same  causes, 
which  in  some  countries  threw  such  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  in  other  coun- 
tries produced  a  multiplication  of  sects,  until 


it  looked  probable  that  Christianity  would 
soon  have  as  many  various  subdivisions  at 
there  were  Christian  congregations.  Wher- 
ever a  man  would  undertake  the  control  and 
cure  of  souls,  there  was  sure  to  be  no  Isek 
of  souls  anxious  and  wishf  nl  to  be  cared  foi: 
Many  explained  these  symptoms  in  com- 
munities to  mean  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  life  of  communities.  They  refused 
to  believe  that  a  Henry  VIH.  or  a  (xustafos 
Wasa  could  be  a  saviour  of  society.  The 
real  question  to  them,  they  said,  was  not  st 
all  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  <^ 
royal  supremacy.  It  involved  the  first  rules 
of  morality.  And,  though  popes  might 
sometimes  be  bad  in  morals,  were  not  men- 
archs  usually  so  ?  Would  it  do  not  to  h<^d 
reserved  the  highest  place,  in  the  sight  of 
all  nations,  for  a  potentate,  who  had  once 
embodied  and  who  might  again  embody 
Moral  Greatness.  What  was  happening? 
Lassitude  was  sapping  the  vital  force  of  we 
people,  luxury  tnat  of  the  courts.  Whit 
prospect  could  be  more  doleful  ?  One  saw 
cities  swayed  by  the  filthiest  and  most  blas- 
phemous ravings  of  demagogues,  and,  in 
the  country,  peasants  were  rallying  on  behalf 
of  the  lowest  of  the  older  superstitions  or 
on  behalf  of  communistic  heresies. 

The  lives  which  have  been,  in  their  exam- 
ple and  result,  most  beneficent  to  humaBitj, 
nave  been  at  the  last  consumed  by  a  sense  of 
loneliness  and  failure  ;  and  it  may  be,  that 
always  after  intense  effort,  whether  on  the 
part  of  a  person  or  a  combination  of  per- 
sons, a  corresponding  slackness  of  mental 
fibre  b  inevitable. 

'  Post  tenebras  lux '  is  the  ancient  motto 
of  the  town  of  Geneva,  on  which  the  dawn 
and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  break  from  be- 
hind the  wall  of  the  Alps  and  of  eternal 
snow.  In  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  city 
meet  the  Eagle  and  the  Keys,  the  symbols  of 
Cffisar  and  of  St  Peter.  On  the  very  geogra- 
phy of  Geneva  and  on  all  her  fortunes  t&re 
IS  set  the  seal  of  an  international  vocation. 
Fable  makes  Geneva  four  centuries  older 
than  Rome,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Tray. 
History  connects  the  site  with  the  opening 
event  in  Csesar^s  Western  campaigns.  Here 
was  the  frontier  of  the  Allobroges,  the  allies 
of  the  Romans,  where  C»sar  met  aad 
turned  aside  the  unwieldy  caravan  of  the 
Helvetians.  In  our  own  time,  Geneva  stands 
in  a  way  of  her  own  between  the  divergent 
interests  of  nations,  of  labour  and  capital, 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments;  she  offers 
a  theatre  for  Alabama  arbitrations,  for  social 
congresses,  for  the  preaching  of  P6re  Hys- 
cin^e.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and 
at  the  rise  of  modem  history  she  took  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  progress  of  com- 
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merce,  and  was  the  home  of  much  literary 
and  military  activity.  *Clef  et  Boulevard 
de  la  Suisse,*  the  city  has  been  styled.  Ge- 
neva stood  on  the  confines  of  three  languages, 
of  three  political  organisms,  Italy,  France, 
and  the  Empire.  She  had  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  of  Northern  and  West- 
ern Europe  through  Cologne,  with  that  of 
the  Sooth  and  East  through  Florence  and 
Yenice;  she  was  in  closer  neighbourhood 
and  more  intimate  relations  with,  at  about 
equal  distances,  Bern,  Lyons,  and  Turin.  And 
the  mountain,  the  river,  the  lake-.— above 
all  natural  objects  most  .suggestive  to  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  on  the  Continent  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  inviting  and  familiar 
as  they  have  been  to  the  typical  philosopher, 
and  mstorian,  and  poet,  dear  even  to  the 
satirist,  of  modem  Europe — Mont  Blanc, 
the  Rlione,  Lake  Leman,  the  delight  of  the 
large  intellects  of  Rousseau,  Gibbon,  Byron 
and  Voltaire,  enliven  and  define  the  land- 
scape of  Geneva. 

In  Carolingian  times  a  count  of  Geneva 
had  governed  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.   In  Swabian  times,  the  Emperor  had 
made  the  bishop  of  Geneva  count.     The 
hishop  in  his  turn  gave  secular  rule  under 
himself  to  the  Count  of  Savoy,  who  bore 
the  title  of  *Vidomne.'     By  degrees  this 
title  of  vidomne  passed — ^the  count  at  Turin 
willing  it  so  in  order  that  his  relations  with 
(^eva  might  lose  as  much  as  possible  the 
traces  of  their  origin  in  a  delegated  author- 
ity—from the  Count  of  Savoy  to  his  local 
officer,  the  custodian  of  the  island-fortress 
in  the  Rhone.     We  are  led  to  remark  how, 
in  the  early  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
the  design  to  reach  and  enclose  Geneva  was 
»« warmly  nursed  and  as  persistently  main- 
^^  as,  in  the  later  history  of  that  House, 
"redesign  to  reach  and  to  enclose  Rome. 
Araadeus  VIII.  of  Savov,  in  the  variety  and 
JQcongruity  of  the  distinctions  he  accumu- 
lated, claims  celebrity  as  having  surpassed 
«1  his  successors.     He  became,  one  after 
we  other,  Count  and  Duke  of  Savoy,  Pope 
of  Rome  and  Bishop  of  Geneva  (a.d.  1444) ; 
*t  intervals  in  his  career  he  let  his  beard 
?fow  and  lived  a  hermit  at  Ripaille.     From 
«ie  times  of  Amadeus  VIII.  the  bishops  of 
^nevawere  mostly  members  of  the  ducal 
tamily.    The  ambitious  house  was  increased 
»?d  extended;   at  last  Geneva  was  on  all 
^^  encompassed  by  the  possessions  of  the 
r"**  of  Savoy.     The  line  which  separated 
J^e  rights  of  the  duke  over  Geneva  from 
"J*  nghts  over  the  territories  beyond  the 
?^-property    had    become     the    slightest 
"faginable.    But  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cathedral  of  St  Peter  at  Geneva  had  sprung 
I^^he  plant  is  a  common  one  in  medieval 


episcopal  purlieus — a  further  Power,  a  de- 
termined democracy.  So  far  back  as  1387 
a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted,  which 
made  an  important  landmark  on  the  road 
toward  the  full  enjoyment  by  Geneva  of  the 
forms  of  a  republic.  Thus  the  city  was 
one  of  most  diverse  population  and  opin- 
ions. It  had  a  most  complicated  jurisdic- 
tion and  police.  Bishop,  Vidomne,  and 
Syndicate  were  bound  by  oath  to  uphold 
each  other's  privileges  and  administration. 
Then  there  was  the  action  of  the  Chapter, 
of  the  Vidomne's  lieutenant,  of  the  various 
civic  committees,  from  the  General  Council, 
the  Smaller  Council,  the  Council  of  Sixty, 
down  to  the  numerous  and  restless  clubs  and 
confraternities — ahhayes  et  compagnies — ^in 
which  the  youth  of  Geneva  enrolled  itself 
for  the  discussion  of  affairs  and  for  drill  and 
the  practice  of  archery.  A  street  of  Gene- 
va was  called  after  th#  German,  a  market- 
hall  after  the  French,  merchants.  In  one 
part  of  the  city  rose  a  Franciscan,  in  anoth- 
er an  unusually  spacious  Dominican  convent 
(*  le  Grand  Palais ').  Pilgrims  crowded  to 
the  shrine  of  St  Victor.  A  band  of  the 
hungry  shaggy  mountaineers  from  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  who  formed  the  garrison, 
might  be  seen  to  pass  vociferating  in  their 
vile  Piedmontese  jargon  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  while  on  tne  other  might  stand  a 
group  of  high-bom  cathedral  dignitaries 
paying  their  respects  to  each  other  in  Cice- 
ronian Latin.  Processions,  manoeuvres,  fairs, 
festivals,  ti-aflSc  kept  the  town  in  an  unin- 
termittent  bustle.  There  were  as  many  as 
fifty  notaries-public.  The  fondness  of  the 
Genevans  for  amusement  and  gaiety,  in  par- 
ticular their  patronage  of  allegorical  and 
comic  representations,  became  proverbial. 
But  the  joyous  and  prosperous  city  had  its 
turbulent  and  bitter  moods,  and  these  re- 
curred more  and  more  often.  It  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  under  interdict  and  under 
martial  law.  The  first  decades  of  the  sir- 
teenth  century  were  spent  at  Geneva  in  in- 
ternal dissensions,  quarrels  between  duke 
and  bishop,  bishop  and  citizens,  duke  and 
citizens.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  had 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Freiburg 
and  Bern.  Tliree  men  of  the  popular  party 
are  faittous  above  the  rest :  the  versatile  and 
eloquent  Franyois  de  Bonnivard,  who  has 
sometimes  been  styled  the  Erasmus  of  the 
Genevan  Reformation ;  Philibert  Berthelier 
the  favourite  of  the  multitude,  with  a  hu- 
morous and  a  melancholy  vein  in  him,  fond 
of  music  and  conviviality,  but  amid  the 
clatter  of  wine-cups  imparting  to  the  friend 
next  him  his  prevision  of  a  violent  death, 
— Berthelier  has  been  called  the  Egmont  of 
the  Genevan    struggle   for    independence; 
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tbcn  Bezanson  Hugues,  the  coolest  and,  as 
it  strikes  us,  the  noblest  of  the  trio,  whom, 
continuing  the  comparison  between  Geneva 
and  the  Netherlands,  we  would  take  leave 
to  think  of  as  a  companion  spirit  to  John  of 
Barneveld. 

It  was  in  connection  with  a  section  of 
the  inhabitants  led  by  Berthelier,  Bezanson 
Hugues,  and  Bohnivard,  that  a  famous  nick- 
name of  faction  came  into  vogue  at  Geneva. 
The   partisans   of  the   Freiburg  and  Bern 

*  corabourgeoisie '  were  called  Huguenots,  the 
adherents  of  Savoy  Mamelukes.     The  word 

*  Eyguenot '  may  with  most  probability  be 
derived  from  the  German  *  Eidgenoss,'  the 
Swiss  league  being  best  known  as  the  *  Eid- 
genossen,  *  the  sworn  comrades ; '  with  less 
probability  from  the  name  of  the  ablest  Ge- 
neva leader,  Bezanson  Hugues.* 

Anyhow  the  term  had  a  political  before 
it  had  a  religious  meaning,  and,  whether  it 
be  the  same  with  the  French  party -epithet 
or  not,  which  is  sometimes  still  a  subject  of 
dispute,  this  description  of  the  term  would 
still  be  true  iu  both  localities.  Bezanson 
Hugues  and  Berthelier  were  much  more  po- 
litical than  ecclesiastical  reformers;  Bezan-. 
son  Hugues  remained  in  life  and  death  a 
Catholic ;  even  Bonnivard's  revolt  from  the 
papal  and  monastic  system  had  its  root  in 
and  took  its  savour  from  literary  rather  than 
moral  tendencies  in  his  generation.  Of  the 
two  implicated  towns,  Freiburg  was  strong- 
ly Catholic  and  Bern  was  ftotestant  It 
was  from  Freiburg  that^  in  the  first  instance, 
the  citizens  of  Geneva  had  most  support  and 
sympathy ;  later,  indeed,  though  not  because 
Geneva  freely  willed  or  wished  it  so,  Bern 
supplanted  Freiburg.  Geneva  passed,  with- 
out knowing  well  how  and  in  what  direction 
she  was  being  naoved,  out  of  one  relation 
into  another.  Very  slowly  and  under  the 
sheer  compulsion  of  the  Cuke  of  Savoy's 
policy  with  which  fell  in  after  countless  sub- 
terfuges and  hesitations  that  of  the  bishop, 
Peter  de  la  Baume,  a  policy  bent  on  con- 
founding and  causing  to  be  confounded  the 
desire  for  local  franchises  with  the  taint  of 
those  reviled  heresies  which  were  known, 
like  every  other  novelty,  to  have  made  some, 
way  in  the  place, — most  slowly  was  Greneva 
as  a  city  pressed  into  pronounced  antagonism 


*  Kampechalte's  *  Calvin/  p.  49.  We  have  to 
acknowledge  tfreat  obligations  to  this  book. 
Not  only  the  University  of  Bonn  and  the  Old 
Catholic  movement,  but  liistorical  literature  gen- 
erally, suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  premature  death 
of  Professor  Eampschulte.  Onlv  one  of  the  three 
volumes  he  meant  to  write  of  Calvin,  had  been 
published  when  he  died.  This  fragment  is  a 
very  remarkable  example  of  leamiiig,  a  still 
more  remarkable  example  of  impartiality. 


to  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  system  of  tlu 
Catholic   Church.     When   the  bishop  bad 
excommunicated  Geneva;  when  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Yienne,   who  was  metropolitan 
and  the  Pope  had  confirmed  the  excomms- 
nication ;  when  it  was  announced  that  tke 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Bishop  of  Genen 
in  concert  were  levying  troops  and  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  field  against  Geneva, — then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  Genevan  councillor 
begin  to  advise  with  a  foreign  missionary  al 
whom  hitherto  they  had  looked  askance,  a 
protkge  of  Bern,  which  had  given  him  id- 
troductions  that  had  hitherto  been  of  smaD 
service  to  him,  *  the  Welsh  Luther,'  the  par- 
ticular Mte  noire  of  Erasmus,  William  Fa- 
rel ; — not  until  then  did  Farel  become  a  po- 
litical personage  at  Geneva,  though  thence- 
forward a  forward  enough  station  was  takea 
by  him ;  not  until  then  did  the  Protestant 
watchwords  become  those  of  Genevan  pa- 
triotism.    By  the  act  of  her  enemies  two 
courses  only  were  at  all  open  to  Genera. 
She  must  make  her  choice   if  she   vodd 
have  those  enemies  thrust  back,  kept  at  baj. 
between  two,  the  only  possible  allies.    Bern 
or  France  I     Alliance   with    France  couM 
have  but  one  result — union  with  France.  A« 
it  was,  when,  with  the  help  of  Bern,  Genera 
was  safe  from   her  old  tyrants,  she  foond 
Bernese  statesmen — they  had  far  and  wide 
the  reputation — not  much  less  covetous  tlMin 
French,  and  she  was  put  to  no  little  trouble 
to  preserve  her  autonomy.     Had  it  not  been 
for  her  professedly  sincere   and  thorough 
Protestantism,  for  the  thus  assured  guaran- 
tees of  religious  affinity  and  fellowship,  Ben 
would  have  enforced,  as  she  demanded,  tbe 
most  substantial  pledges;  she  would  have 
annexed  the  town  she  had  rescued. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  contest  of  about 
thirty  years'  duration,  Geneva  had  shaken  off 
the  yoke  of  her  bishop  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  She  had  secured  what  men  called 
her  liberty ;  had  she  not  sacrificed  her  cha- 
racter ?  *  A  tottering  republic,  a  waveriaj 
faith,  a  nascent  church,'  the  sceptical  asd 
alarmist  observer  would  have  been  able  to 
see,  as  nowhere  else,  at  Geneva,  the  picture 
traced  for  him  vaguely  in  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  Europe,  reproduced  in  a  speaking 
and  highly-finished  miniature.  The  chiefs 
who  had  begun  the  movement  had  nearly  all 
passed  away,  and  their  righteous  and  mode- 
rate enthusiasm  was  gone  with  them.  In 
the  place  of  old  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
of  old  patrician  and  civic  authorities,  what 
remained?  In  numbers  the  leading  Gene- 
van families  had  gone  into  exile  with  all  the 
corporate  and  ceremonial,  all  the  tirae-wom 
and  time-honoured,  furniture  of  the  past 
They  had  left  a  blank.     The  very  soul  «f 
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the  city  was  extinct  How  qpickly  did  Ge- 
neva become  the  byword  of  Europe  for  the 
wildest  scenes  of  debauchery,  for  as  wild 
scenes  of  iconoclasro  !  The  frenzied  passion 
for  excitement,  change,  and  destniction  had 
l)ut  to  overleap  another  hedge  or  two,  and  it 
would  have  consummated  political  suicide. 
What  were  the  materials  for  a  future  ?  Here 
a  poor  remnant  of  the  old  Genevan  stock, 
the  cringing  and  unworthy  children  of  no- 
ble names,  who  had  given  up  their  old  be- 
liefs for  the  sake  of  having  none,  who  had 
broken  with  Catholicism  and  its  dignified 
oflBcial  protectors,  because  they  wanted  to 
break  with  all  religion  and  order ;  there  an 
nDreasoniPg,  insurgent  mob  collected  togeth- 
er by  refugee  revolutionary  preachers,  who, 
as  soon  as  controversy  and  church -storming 
were  over,  lost  all  love  for  their  untractable 
flocks,  and  found,  day  by  day,  their  posts 
more  untenable. 

At  this  very  darkest  moment  a  work  was 
to  commence  at  Geneva,  beside  which  every 
other  previous  and  later  enterprise  originated 
within  her  walls  sinks  into  insignificance. 
In  July  1536,  a  poor  French  man  of  letters, 
travelling  under  an  assumed  name,  tired  with 
his  journey,  arrived,  intending  to  rest  for 
one  night,  at  Geneva.     He  met  a  former 
companion,  Louis  du  Tillet,  who  chanced  to 
inform  Farel  that  the  author  of  the  *  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  Religion '  was  in  the 
city.     Farel  had  been  for  some  time  at  his 
wits'  end ;  he  was  through  and  through  con- 
scious of  his  incompetence  as  an  organizer 
and  legislator;   he   was   full   of  fear  lest, 
master  of  so  many  battle-fields,  he  should 
never  succeed  in  making  any  use  of  victory. 
Here,  the  thought  flashed  on  him  at  the  in- 
s»Uint,  was  in  Geneva  the  very  man  Geneva 
required,  the  writer  of  a  book  which,  pub- 
lished only  a  few  months  before,  was  on  the 
lips  of  the   entire  learned  and  inquisitive 
worid,  which  had  become  already  the  pro- 
gramme of  Protestantism,  or,  as  the  Roman- 
ist historian  FlorimuAd  de  Raemund  put  it, 
*  ihe  Koran,  the  Talmud  of  Heresy.'  The  man 
who  had  set  forth  the  theory  of  Protestantism 
should  bring  into  action  the  practice  of  Pro- 
testantism.    From  the  bottom  of  his  over- 
tasked, perplexed,  ardent,  bold  heart,  Farel 
determined  that  Calvin  should  not  leave  the 
spot.    He  hastened  to  the  stranger's  lodg- 
ings, and  in  a  few  impetuous  words  forced 
upon  him  his  plan.    Calvin  showed  astonish- 
tnent  and  annoyance.     He  was,  he  stated,  a 
young,  shy   student;    his  tastes   were   for 
quiet,  academic  pursuits ;  he  had  found  his 
place ;  and  manifestly  the  first  successes,  the 
successes  of  the  sole  kind  appropriate  to  his 
talent  and  mode  of  living,  which  had  fallen 
to  him,  forbade  in  him  tlie  thought  of  re- 


nouncing his  chosen  career.  But  the 
preacher,  who  had  stood  before  the  stoniest 
congregations  and  felt  his  own  fires,  who 
never  turned  from  insult  or  blow  and 
had  shed  his  blood  for  his  tenets,  who 
had  carried  by  assault  church  after  church, 
the  '  Conqueror  of  Geneva,'  was  not  to  be 
daunted  when  he  had  at  last  before  him  the 
person  for  whom  he  was  in  his  conscience 
convinced  he  had  through  all  his  past  ac- 
tions been  preparing  the  way.  'Thou 
pratest  of  thy  studies :  I  tell  thee  in  the 
name  of  Almighty  God  that  His  curse  is 
upon  thee  shoindest  thou  dare  to  withdraw 
thyself  from  this  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
hearken  to  the  cry  of  thine  own  flesh  before 
the  call  of  Christ.'  '  And  I  was  frightened 
and  shaken  as  if  by  God  on  high,  and  as 
though  His  hand  had  stopped  me  on  the 
way,  says  Calvin,  recalling  the  interview  and 
the  marvellous  power  with  which  Farel  had 
delivered  himself  of  his  message. 

Though  it  is  a  very  modem  and,  as  com- 
monly applied,  a  somewhat  inapplicable 
phrase,  yet  we  think  that  one  of  his  recent 
French  biographers  has  touched  exactly 
Calvin's  own  thought,  when  he  describes  him 
as  undertaking  his  labours  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  Geneva  the  capital  of  an 
idea.  To  no  one  in  those  days  or  in  ours 
were  the  disorders  of  the  sixteenth  century 
more  abhorrent  His  nicely  poised  and  clear 
intelligence  chafed  and  struggled  and  must 
break  through  and  get  to  light,  wherever  the 
clouds  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  had 
defiled  the  image  and  dulled  the  knowledge 
of  truth.  Divine  and  Immaculate.  He  hated, 
and  with  every  instinct  of  a  creative  and 
masterful  genius  he  bent  his  whole  strength 
of  character  and  intellect  to  wrestle  with, 
chaos.  Never  was  Geneva's  motto  trner  of 
her  than  in  Calvin's  time,  *  Post  tenebras 
lux ;'  never  was  its  legend  of  the  implacable 
agonizing  hostility  between  good  and  evil, 
light  and  darkness,  the  active  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  shapeless,  lifeless  waters  of  a  lower 
world,  more  finelv  illumined  than  in  the  life 
of  Calvin.  Calvin  is  one  of  those  heroes  of 
history  who  have  lived- by  and  acted  by  the 
guidance  of  abstract  principles.  The  com- 
mon weaknesses  of  men,  such  as  beset  even 
most  great  men,  are  not  discernible  in  him. 
He  is  too  severe,  too  cold  ;  one  misses  in 
him  not  many  of  the  more  excellent,  but 
many  of  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  the 
race.  The  whole  earth  wore  for  him,  one 
might  say,  the  air  of  a  strange  land.  He 
was  never  at  home,  in  the  domestic  and 
tender  sense  which  the  word  has,  at  Geneva 
or  anywhere.  How,  it  has  been  felt,  if  a 
Luther  had  lived  at  Geneva  instead  of  a 
Calvin,  would  its  scenery  have  been  extolled 
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and  recapitulated  in  his  *  Table  Talk ' !  At 
Geneva  a  Luther  would  never  have  let  any 
other  man  but  himself  translate  the  Psalms 
of  David.  From  Geneva  a  Luther  would 
have  preached  sermons  and  sung  hymns 
hardly  more  inspired  by  Scripture  than  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  mountain  and  the  rip- 


rip- 
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pie  of  the  lake.  Glacier  and  avalanche,  the 
silence  and  the  sounds  of  the  high  Alps,  the 
difficult  pass  through  which  he  had  come, 
the  fragrant  meadows  in  which  he  had  re- 
posed, a  Luther  would  have  celebrated  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  would  have  somewhere  had  a  word 
to  say,  not  altogether  disparagingly,  of  that 
artist  of  the  olden  time  whose  altarpiece 
had  been  turned  to  the  wall,  who  had  put 
St.  Peter,  fisher  of  men,  founder  of  the 
Church,  patron  of  Geneva,  out  Upon  those 
particular  waters  to  net  his  miraculous 
draught :  *  On  y  reconnoit  parfaitement  les 
deux  Monts  Sal^ve,  le  Mole  et  les  Voyrons.' 
But  to  Calvin  Geneva  was  always  a  foreign 
city.  The  records  of  the  city  have  caught 
the  chill  of  his  presence ;  that  foreigner, 
that  Frenchman,  '  iste  Gallus,'  so  run  the 
first  entries  respecting  him.  Not  the  beau- 
tiful and  well-proportioned  aspect,  the  ugly 
and  disorganized  aspect  in  external  life  in 
every  province  of  it  struck  Calvin  most  He 
came  in  time  to  love  Geneva  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, as  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge.  And  at 
best  Switzerland  was  to  Calvin  what  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  was  to  Moses :  not  a  pro- 
mised land,  though  one  hallowed  especially 
in  the  interference  of  Providence.  In  sight 
of  Mont  Blanc  Calvin  re-issued,  as  peremp- 
torily and  as  literally,  the  Divine  Word  as 
the  Jewish  law-giver  had  done,  and  he  re- 
asserted the  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
of  a  chosen  people. 

Of  himself  Calvin,  in  his  voluminous 
writings,  rarely  speaks.  It  is  at  once  an 
aristocratic  haughtmess  and  a  literary  taste 
which  restrain  him,  and  also  a  feeling  of  the 
nothingness  of  personal  incidents  along  the 
track  of  one  in  whom  self  has  been  destroyed 
and  whom  God  speeds  onward  in  a  special 
mission.  Nor  need  we  dwell  on  his  early 
youth.  One  coincidence  we  may  notice, 
the  more  as  it  has  escaped  most  of  his  bio- 
graphers. At  the  College  de  Montaigu  at 
Paris  he  studied  dialectics  under  the  same 
Spanish  professor  to  whose  instructions 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  indebted  for  his  intro- 
duction to  letters.  Until  he  was  about 
eighteen,  Calvin  read  grammar,  philosophy, 
and  theology;  then,  in  accordance  with  a 
change  in  his  father's  intentions  concerning 
biro,  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges.  After  his 
father's  death,  while  he  continued  his  studies 
in  jurisprudence,  he  gave  special  attention 


to  the  ancient  languages ;  it  was  at  this 
period  of  his  life  that  he  made  himself  a^ 
quainted  with  Greek.  With  his  Humanist 
training  came  religious  doubt  Some  yean 
of  deliberation  followed,  during  which  k 
thought  rather  of  embracing  the  literary  tlua 
either  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  legal  profes- 
sion. A  Reuchlin  or  an  Erasmus  was  his 
model.  He  was  again  for  twelve  months  at 
Paris,  in  the  libraries  and  lecture-rooms,  flc 
was  there  when  he  published  his  first  work, 
a  commentary  on  Seneca's  treatise  on 
'Clemency.'  In  this  exercise,  of  which  he 
took  care  to  send  a  copy  to  Erasmus,  CalriuN 
interest  in  philological  inquiry  and  in  the 
political  questions  of  his  day  is  the  mo»t 
marked  feature ;  he  is  still  keeping,  in  his 
occupations  and  in  his  own  meditations,  his 
religious  scruples  as  much  as  he  can  out  of 
sight  and  consideration.  It  is  as  a  joxmr 
classical  scholar  that  he  makes  his  deb^t. 
But  the  cfibrt  to  distract  himself  was  too 
much  for  him.  Yery  shortly  after  the  pul»- 
lication  of  his  book  must  have  occurreq  hU 
*  conversion,'  of  which  none  of  the  details 
can  be  said  to  be  known.  We  have  him 
immediately  the  chief  of  the  Protestant 
learning  in  Paris.  He  composed  for  a 
friend,  who  was  Rector  of  the  University,  a 
speech,  which,  delivered  on  All  Saints'  Day, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Sorbonne  aod 
made  it  necessary  both  for  orator  and  author 
to  flee.  From  that  time,  1533,  to  the  time 
of  his  settlement  at  Geneva,  he  was  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place :  Angouleme,  Nojon, 
Nerac,  Basle,  writing  now  and  then  a  tract 
or  a  preface,  preparing  and  at  last  sendinj; 
to  press  the  first  edition  of  the  literary  ex- 
ploit of  his  life,  the  *  Institutio  Religionis 
ChristianaB.'  *  In  doctrine,'  says  Beza  of 
Calvin,  '  he  was  always  the  same,  from  the 
beginning  to  his  last  breath.'  It  is  so.  His 
whole  system  of  theology  was  finished  when 
he  was  six-and-twenty  years  old.  And  there 
is  the  same  smoothness,  sureness,  want  of 
flaw,  in  his  style  as  !n  his  mind.  From  tbc 
beginning  his  writing  was  as  correct  as  bis 
thought  was  accurate. 

The  appearance  of  the  *  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Keligion  '  is  quite  as  much  an  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  French  Hteratore  as 
is  that  of  Christianity  or  of  politics.  It 
was  probably  *  first  sketched  in  French, 
though  first  printed  in  Latin;  here,  how- 
ever, we  touch,  and  at  once  withdraw  from, 
a  most  debateable  and  unsettled  question. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt :  the  French 
volume,  whether  ready  before  or  after  the 
Latin,  stamped  Calvin  as  a  first-rate  classi- 
cal writer  in  his  mother  tongue.  And 
he  was  a  French  classic  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  he  wrote  French.     The  prose  of 
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the  earliest*edition8  is  as  perfect  as  any  of 
Calvin's    work.      M.    Nisard,    himself    an 
Academician  and  the  author  of  the  best 
known  modem  history  of  French  literature, 
declares  Calvin  to  have  understood  far  better 
than  the  other  great  contemporary  light  of 
litei^  France,   Rabelais,  the  genius  and 
capacity  of  the  French  language,  and,  out 
of  the  magnificent  roll  of  French  theolo- 
gians, to  have  expressed  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion with  a  native  eloquence  never  surpassed 
and  never  equalled  unless  by  Bossuet     Cal- 
vin created,  M.  Nisard  goes  on  to  say,  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  modem,  and  conspicuously 
of  French,  literary  composition ;  he  created 
a  new  language,  th^t  of  polemics.     He  had 
passed  from  one  French  university  to  another 
]Qst  at  the  right  moments  of  the  sparkling 
effervescence  of  the  French  revival  of  letters ; 
he  had  been  in  contact  with  the  leading 
teachers  in  Roman  law  and  ancient  scholar- 
ship as  well  as  in  theology.   The  two  former 
subjects  had  exerted  over  him  a  strong  at- 
traction and  had  moulded  the  forms  of  his 
mind;  a  Tegal  and  a  literary  acumen  will 
sharpen  and  clarify  every  page  of  his  theo- 
logy.   The  political  briskness  of  Francis  I. 
had  kindled  him  ;  he  was  on  the  scent  of  a 
new  diplomacy.     By  education  a  Humanist 
of  Humanists,  in  intellect  a  Frenchman  of 
Frenchmen,  in   morals  a  Reformer  of  Re- 
formers, such  was  Calvin  when  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  Geneva.     Now,  as  so  often, 
Genevan  policy  is  set  to  general  policy.   The 
foreign  bishop,  the  foreign  duke,  have  made 
way  for  '  iste  Gallus,'  *  maltre  Calvin.'   *  The 
Aristotle  of  the  Reformation,'  as  his  friends 
called  him,   had  dedicated  his  book,  in  a 
glowing  piece  of  rhetoric,  to  the  King  of 
France,  *  Christianae  Religionis  Institutio  .  .  . 
Pnefatio  ad  Christian  issimuoi  Regem  Fran- 

Let  Q9  note,  moreover,  even  in  this  hasty 
^ew  of  him,  how  his  French  instincts  were 
strengthened  during  his  exile  from  Geneva 
•n  Germany,  when  the  Libertines  had  for  a 
while  got  the  upper  hand  of  him  and  driven 
nim  out.  He  wrote  letters  which  are  re- 
plete with  information  about  the  condition 
of  Germany ;  he  had  dived  deep  into  the 
niuddle  of  German  political  and  religious 
disputations:  in  his  exposition  and  criticism 
^ome  perspicuity  and  brevity  can  be  impart- 
^  to  thera.  The  heavy  and  somnolent 
njovements  of  German  princes  and  divines 
offended  the  polished  and  sprightly  French- 
man. The  long  and  tedions  digestive  pro- 
^  in  which  they  mentally  lounged  and 
^ozed,  disgusted  Calvin.  If  he  mentioned 
^e  pres^sing  subject  of  the  day,— that  of 
J^ipline,  of  self-government, — the  answer 

^m  every  German  was  the  same,  a  deep- 


drawn  sigh.  He  looked  in  vain  for  any- 
thing like  his  ideal  in  Germany.  His 
patience  was  exhausted,  his  fine  sense  of 
manners  was  wounded.  '  Novi  Germanise 
morem,'  he  wrote  years  after  in  good- 
humoured  sarcasm.  He  had  stored  his 
memory  with  peccadilloes  to  be  avoided, 
in  that  country  of  conscientious  fogginess 
and  organised  procrastinations,  where,  as 
he  complained,  at  assemblies  which  were 
to  be  decisive,  the  authoritative  persons 
never  arrived,  nor  was  it  expected  of  them ; 
where  the  mode  of  concluding  business 
was  to  adjourn  it ;  where  the  object  of 
coming  together  was  to  heap  document 
on  document,  all  formularies  of  concord 
and  mediation  between  people  who  meant 
contentedly  to  go  on  for  ever  agreeing  to 
differ. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
the  two  political  powers  which  overshadow- 
ed civilization  were  the  Imperial  system,  as 
administered  by  Charles  v.,  and  the  Hier- 
archical system,  as  represented  by  such  a 
ruler  as  Leo  X.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Empire  and  Papacy, 
greatly  modified  as  they  had  been,  were 
still  •  most  dangerous  engines  of  reaction, 
and  Spain  and  Italy  placed  exquisitely 
trained,  and  by  no  means  effete  forces  at 
their -disposal.  He  who  would  understand 
the  essence  of  the  opposition  they  then 
aroused,  and  the  nature  of  the  issues  at 
stake,  the  reasons  why  the  sixteenth  century 
draws  to  it  throughout  Europe,  and  where- 
soever European  thought  and  speech  pre- 
vail, such  lively  attention  in  the  nineteenth, 
would,  we  take  it,  do  well  to  examine  and 
analyse  very  minutely  the  principles  and 
policy  of  two  societies,  which,  we  should 
further  advise,  should  be  approached  first 
in  their  literary  character.  We  mean  the 
Repablic  of  Geneva,  but  chiefly  the  Genevan 
Academy;  and  the  kingdom  of  England, 
but  chiefly  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
From  English  history  we,  for  the  present, 
must  resolutely  turn.  English  history 
proper  is  not  the  history  either  of  Genevan 
ideas  or  of  those  with  which  Geneva  was 
at  war.  But  if  not  in  England  proper,  in 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  m  almost 
all  British  colonies,  those  ideas  have  had, 
and,  in  many  instances,  continue  to  have, 
the  mastery  ;  and  as  under  Mary  Tudor 
there  was  a  Spanish,  so  under  the  whole 
line  of  Stuart  there  was  a  Scotch  period 
in  the  history  of  the  kernel  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  in  the  history  of  England 
itself.  The  Academy  of  Geneva,  surround- 
ed by  the  life  of  the  civic  republic,  from 
which  idleness,  frivoHty,  and  luxury  had 
been  expelled,  and  not  quite  unhampered. 
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thoagh  far  less  hampered  than  one  would 
suppose,  by  a  grioi  and  scrutinising  church 
discipline,  remained  in  its  first  youth  down 
to  1605,  the  year  of  Theodore  Beza's 
death.  He  was  its  earliest  Rector,  whom 
Calvin  had  recommended  for  it,  whom  he 
had  preferred  to  himself.  After  Calvin*8 
death,  Beza  took  up  the  whole  work  of 
Calvin.  The  Academy  got  its  original 
endowment  from  the  legacy  of  his  entire 
estate  for  its  purposes  by  *  the  prisoner 
of  Chillon,'  Bonnivard,  the  survivor  of  so 
many  changes  at  Geneva.  It  speedily 
became  a  centre  of  culture,  letters,  and 
education.  Robert  Stephens — ^Robert  I., 
these  printers  rank  in  their  calling  as  kings 
— spent  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  at 
Geneva,  printed  there  some  of  his  best 
specimens,  and  died  there.  His  son,  Henry 
II.,  was  a  citizen  of  Geneva ;  was  as  much 
established  in  that  city  as  in  any  other. 
His  learning  and  his  labours  were  universal, 
and  bis  activity  was  ubiquitous.  He  was 
ever  welcome  and  safe  at  Geneva.  The 
Stephenses  were  the  finest  and  most  hon- 
oured scholars  of  their  day;  their  fame 
is  as  classic  as  Calvin's.  Conrad  Bad  ins 
was  another  great  Genevan  printer.  .Proud- 
est of  his  press  and  above  eiyerything 
anxious  to  produce  editions  free  of  errors, 
he  had  also  a  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit- 
divine  and  as  a  profound  writer.  M. 
Michelet  counts  as  many  as  thirty  printing 
establishments,  working  night  and  day,  at^ 
Geneva,  and  supplying  the  colporteurs  of 
Italy,  France,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. For  the  Genevan  public,  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  city  were  written  in  French; 
and  works  full  of  lessons  of  patriotism, 
such  as  Josephus  and  Livy,  were  translated 
into  that  language.  Geneva  had,  Senebier 
tells  us,  sixty  booksellers'  shops.  Isaac 
Casaubon  lived  for  many  years  at  Geneva. 
The  learned  of  that  age  spent  missionary 
lives ;  journeyed  from  place  to  place.  Ge- 
neva was  their  house  of  call  and  harbour 
of  safety.  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger' lectured 
for  two  vears  at  Geneva,  at  the  same  time 
Francis  Hottoman  was  lecturing  there  on 
law.  Bonnefoy,  the  Oriental  jurist,  of 
whom  Cujas  said  that  he  would  be  the 
only  man  fit  to  supply  his  own  place,  had 
a  '^chair  at  Geneva.  Scrimgeour,  professor 
of  philosophy  and  law,  was  a  Scotchman. 
Chevalier,  the  first  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Geneva,  was  born  in  Normandy;  sub- 
sequently he  taught  Hebrew  at  Cambridge. 
Similarly  Daneau  taught  for  some  time 
at  Geneva,  and  then  passed  on  to  a  chair 
at  Ley  den,  and  to  a  place  in  the  political 
history  of  the  Low  Countries.  To  careful 
readers  of  Mr.   Motley  a  brief   notice  of 


Charles  Perrot  will  commend  itself,  who 
was  Rector  of  the  A<^emy  in  1570  and 
again  in  1588.  The  qualities  reported  of 
him  show  a  kind  of  scholar  and  thinkei; 
whom  one  would  not  have  suspected  at 
Geneva.  Foremost  among  these  qualifies 
was  his  deep  veneration  for  the  ancients. 
In  th§  album  of  a  favourite  pupil — a  cer- 
tain Uytenbopaert — ^he  inscribed  the  words, 
'  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  :  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'  It 
is  also  on  record  th^  a  book  by  him  was 
suppressed  after  his  death,  entitled  *  De 
Extremis  in  Ecclesi^  vitandis.'  Let  as  torn 
to  one  man's  library  table  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  extent  of  ^  the  personal  asso- 
ciations into  which  the  student  of  GeneTa, 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  page,  as  he 
scattered  the  products  of  his  brain  abroad, 
entered.  Beza  dedicated  the  folio  second 
edition  of  his  new  Testament,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
the  octavo  edition  to  the  Prince  of  Conde 
and  the  French  nobility ;  he  presented  a 
famous  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge;  he  left 
by  will  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  New 
Testament  to  Sully;  when  his  hand  began 
to  fail,  in  order  to  prevent — though  the 
effort  turned  out  a  vain  one,  for  the  volamea 
cannot  be  traced — the  dispersal  of  a  pre- 
cious collection,  he  sold  six  hundred  loois 
d'ors'  worth  of  books  to  a  house- pupil  of 
his,  a  Moravian  seigneur,  Geoi^e  Sigismund 
of  Zastrizl  With  Mr.  Motley's  last  pages 
in  our  minds,  we  may  not  forget  how 
Barneveld  in  his  extremity  turned  to  the 
shade  of  Beza,  the  *  Pope  of  the  Hugne 
nots,'  the  Genevan  psalmodist 

*  After  an  hour  Jie  called  for  his  I¥en^ 
Psalm  Book^  and  read  in  it  for  some  tiiD&'— 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  374. 

*'  The  clergymen  then  re-entered  and  asked 
if  he  had  been  able  to  sleep.  He  answered, 
"No,  but  that  he  had  been  much  consoled 
by  many  noble  things  which  he  had  beat 
reading  in  the  French  Psalm  Book^  ' — VoL  fi. 
p.  376. 

' "  Will  my  lord  please  to  prepare  himsdf  ? 

*  '*  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  the  prisoner. 
"  Shall  we  go  at  once  ?" 

*  But  Wakeus  suggested  a  prayer.  Upoc 
its  conclusion,  Barneveld  gave  his  hand  to 
the  provost-marshal  and  to  the  two  soldiers, 
bidding  them  adieu,  and  walked  downstairs, 
attended  by  them,  to  the  chamber  of  the 
judges.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  at  the  door, 
be  was  informed  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding, and  he  was  requested  to  wait 
a  little.  Ue  accordingly  went  upstairs  again 
with  perfect  calmness,  sat  down  in  his  cham- 
ber again,  and  read  in  his  French  Psalm  Book, 
—VoL  ii.  p.  381. 

Let  us  abo  remember,  how  to  this  Pro- 
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testant  Rome  exiles  and  fugitives  gathered. 
There  was  an  English  church  with  English 
services  at  Geneva  as  early  as  1555,  an 
Italian  church  with  Italian  services  in  1551, 
a  little  lat«r  a  Spanish  church  with  Spanish 
sernces.  In  the  year  1558,  we  read  that 
in  one  morning  279  persons  hccame  per- 
manent residents  at  Geneva,  namely,  50 
Englishmen,  200  Frenchmen,  25  Italians, 
and  4  Spaniards. 

Bat  pre-eminently  as  a  Hi^h  School  for 
the  youth  of   Europe  does  Geneva  claim 
attention  and  the  lasting  gratitude  of  civili- 
zation.     As   the   chief  lights   of   learning 
settled    for  a    longer  or    shorter  stay   at 
Geneva,  so    too   did    future   soldiers   and 
statesmen    from    the    leading     aristocratic 
families  of  the  Continent,  in  a  remai*kahle 
degree  from  the  more  decentralized  coun- 
tries of  Europe — as  Poland,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, the    Netherlands,    North    Britain — 
travel  to  Geneva  as  the  resort  of  classical 
culture  and  the  cradle  of  a  fresh  and  hope- 
ful political   life.     Theodore  Beza  was  at 
once  the  head  of  Calvinistic  Geneva  and 
of  the  science  and  literature  of  Protestant 
politics  in  Europe  until  the   century  had 
closed.     He   was  the   one   Reformer   who 
lived  right  through  the  sixteenth  into  the 
seventeenth  century.     In  1600  he  preached, 
it  was  a  pious  but  not  a  prophetic  discourse, 
from  the  text,  *  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven.'     Beza,  like  Calvin,  was 
a  Frenchman.     He  took  a  personal   part 
in  French  politics.     He  was  a  man  of  high 
descent  and  of  majestic  visage,  a  poet,  a 
courtier,  a    strict    Oalvinist    about   whom 
tliere  was  no   outside   appearance   of  the 
Puritan,  a  diplomatist  at  ease  among  cardi- 
nals and  fine  ladies,  an  adept  at  epigrams 
«i<i  complimentary    verses.      Throughout 
we  religious  strife  in  France  ho  was  ap- 
pealed  to   and   he   gave  counsel;    at  the 
conference  of  Pojpsy  he  and  the  Cardinal 
^^  Lorraine    were    matched    against    one 
another.     Henry  IV.  after  his  apostasy  still 
jeverenced  Beza';   when  he  met  him,  em- 
braced him,  sought  to  please  him,  addressed 
nim  as  'Father.'     Beza  was  the   spiritual 
father  and  political  guide  of  the  Colignis, 
tHe  Rohans,  the  D'Aubign^s,  the   Sullys, 
pure  and  earnest  Christian  nobles,  as  virtuous 
as  they  were  valiant,  rushing  on  the  field  like 
a  monntain  torrent,  over  every  obstacle,  and 
^for  a  space,  so  long  as  they  remembered 
^za  and  the  Fountam-head  of  their  prow- 
^'^s^among  the  polluted  and  miry  currents 
^^  wyal  and  aristoc.-atic  French  life,  bright 
and  unstained  like  a  mountain  torrent. 

The  narrative  of  the  Religious  Wars  in 
jraoce  and  of  their  connection  with  Geneva 
^  an  exact  counterpart  in  Scotland.     For 
^^^  cxxxvii.  L— 6 


Katharine  of  Medici,  there  are  the  two 
Maries :  Mary  of  Guise  and  *  the  Queen  o^ 
Scots.'  For  Admiral  Coligni,  there  is  the 
Regent  Muiray.  For  Calvin,  there  is — a 
sterner  and,  in  planting  an  undying  seed,  a 
more  successful  Calvinist  than  Calvin — the 
most  congenial  and  fervid  disciple  of  the 
master,  John  Knox.  For  Baza,  there  is 
Andrew  Melville,  who  had  been  for  ten 
years  of  his  life  at  Geneva  and  among  the 
Huguenots.  For  Beza's  pupil,  Henry  of 
Navarre,  there  is  Melville's  pupil,  James  of 
Scotland,  on  whom  London  acted  as  Paris 
on  Henri  Quatre,  leading  him  away  to  Pre- 
lacy. 

We  observed  above,  that  the  Slavonian 
countries  sent  their  young  nobility,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  to  Geneva.  No  nation- 
ality took  a  larger  place  in  Beza's  mind. 
Zastrizl  bought,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it 
might  remain  together  and  be  transplanted 
to  his  own  country,  the  bulk  of  Beza's 
library.  Charles  of  Zierotin  excelled  in  his 
time  among  the  younger  scholars  of  Geneva ; 
there  he  learnt  to  love  Plato  and  Plutarch, 
to  admire  Beza  as  the  greatest  man  of  that 
age,  to  comprehend  the  world-wide  signifi- 
cance of  the  struggle  his  own  Hussite  fore- 
fathers had  begun.  When  he  had  finished 
his  studies  at  Greneva,  Zierotin  visited  the 
West  He  saw  England,  where  he  became 
a  bosom  friend  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. A  few  years  later  he  came  all  the 
way  from  his  family  castle  to  take  part  in 
one  of  Henry  IV.'s  campaigns.  His  after- 
career  was  devoted  to  the  public  service  of 
his  country,  he  became  its  leading  states- 
man— Landeshauptmann  of  Moravia, — he 
remained  an  important  personage  in  th^ 
politics  of  Eastern  Europe  until  the  very 
eve  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

How  much  the  Netherlands  owe  to  the 
political  model  and  teaching  of  Geneva  our 
readers  will  have  learnt,  or  can  easily  learn, 
from  Mr.  Motley's  present  work  and  from 
his  previous  writings. 

More  practical,  and  so  more  profitable, 
than  a  study  of  Athens  in  her  prime,  of 
Rome  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Republic, 
was,  in  full  sixteenth  century,  the  study  of 
Geneva  herself.  Nowhere  bad  there  been 
in  State  and  Chnrch  such  disunion,  in  moral 
character  and  in  mental  sinew  such  decrepi- 
tude, as  at  Geneva,  when,  as  one  might  well 
deem,  God's  hand  and  the  voice  of  Farel 
arrested  Calvin.  And  on  the  very  •  Slough 
of  Despond'  Calvin  had  planted  a  good 
and  suDstantial  city.  All  Europe  took 
courage.  What  Luther  had  done  for  the 
individual,  Calvin  had  done  for  the  State. 
After  Calvin's  work,  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  about  the  stability,  the  vitality. 
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of  the  political  movement  into  whicb  tliat 
•work  was  linked ;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Christianity  could  exist  without  the 
Roman  Papacy,  and  civilization  without  the 
Imperial  system.  A  mass  of  p^litieal  super- 
stitions was  exploded.  And  where  were 
thews  and  muscles,  where  were  military 
authority  and  rigour,  where  were  reli^ous 
zeal  and  discipline,  where  was  rational  and 
logical  statesmanship  to  be  found,  if  not 
among  the  Calvinists  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ? 

Every  one,  we  suppose,  is  conscious  of 
his  proneness  to  think  of  periods  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  of  centuries,  as  if  these  were 
something  more  than  just  conventional  ar- 
rangements for  chronological  purposes,  as 
if  an  integral  change  took  place  in  universal 
human  character  at  such  an  epoch  as  the 
year  1600  or  1600.  We  speak  continually, 
say  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  if  there 
were  some  greater  inherent  distinction 
between  the  years  1799  and  1800  than 
between  the  ycais  1800  and  1801.  How- 
pver,  it  is  a  subject  for  thankfulness  that  on 
such  a  matter  a  little  mental  carelessness  is 
not  very  misleading.  For  it  is  evident 
enough  that,  roughly  stated,  in  a  hundred 
years,  in  the  course  of  about  three  genera- 
tions, the  general  fashion  of  things  does 
alter,  the  origin  of  leading  maxims  falls  out 
of  record,  necessary  re-adjustments  have  to 
be  made,  points  of  departure  have  to  be 
recovered.  Political  memory  is  bounded 
much  as  domestic  memory.  Tradition  has 
no  real  and  healthy  life  when  it  ceases  to  be 
oral,  when  it  reaches  backward  beyond  the 
tales  of  a  grandfather.  It  loses  its  hold  as 
ffn  instinct,  as  a  nature,  when  it  is  not  bred 
at  home  and  current  from  the  nursery,  when 
it  begins  to  depend  upon  the  training  of 
the  schools  and  calculations  grounded  on  the 
maturer  experiences  of  him  who  allows  it  to 
weigh  with  him.  Tradition  will  not  do  in- 
stead of  faith ;  unless,  at  leasts,  it  falls  from 
the  lips  of  one  to  whom  it  is  faith,  not 
tradition.  So  it  is  that,  when  a  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  Charles,  Leo,  Henry, 
Francis,  trod  the  stage,  the  eye  looks  in 
vain  for  anything  that  resembles  them. 
What  strides  diplomacy  and  national  spirit 
have  taken  1  It  needs  an  effort  to  find  pre- 
decessors for  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Oxen- 
Btiern,  Richelien,  Turenne,  John  Pym,  Oliver 
Cromwell  Not  that  there  is  a  breach  in 
the  history;  yet  how  independent  is  the 
century,  how  different  the  age,  how  new  the 
field ! 

On  the  threshold  of  those  other  times  we 
pause,  our  limits  are  reached^  and  the  task 
we  had   set  ourselves  is — as   we  are  well 


aware,  rather  in  the  way  of  hint  thao  of 
exposition — most  imperfectly  accomplished. 
And  for  the  present  we  must  part  with  Mr. 
Motley.  He  is  a  writer  to  whom  the  pab^c 
is  much  indebted,  and  whom  it  will  be 
always  pleased  to  meet  again.  We  caa  «e^ 
understand  Mr.  Motley^s  eagerness  at  the 
turn  to  which  his  studies  have  brought  biin, 
and  with  his  relish  for  heroic  incident  and 
example,  to  leave  '  the  narrow  precincts  of 
the  Netherlands.' 

In  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous 
libraries  in  this  country  hang  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  two  paintings  rich  in  hb> 
torical,  indeed  in  romantic,  attractions.  Of 
the  first  picture  one  would  guess,  had  one  do 
other  inclex  but  the  artist's  labour,  that  the 
man  presented  in  it  had  been  of  noble  and 
interesting  quality,  apt  to  entertain  high 
hopes  and  rash  designs,  thou$irh  there  has 
come  a  look  into  his  face  as  of  amazemeot 
at  some  suddenly  unveiled  prospect  of 
power  and  renown ;  one  would  guess  that  he 
would  be  bold  and  dashing  in  onset,  and 
that  at  the  beginning  of  a  fray  others  wocdd 
readily  appeal  to  him,  but  that  he  might  be 
proved  too  pliable  and  irresolute  as  tbe 
cavalier,  in  command  through  desperate 
encounters,  of  a  cause  where  brain  and 
heart  should  show  as  sure  and  firm  as  stroke 
of  sword  or  scat  in  saddle.  The  other  like- 
ness, though  not  so  well  authenticated,  suits 
even  more  admirably  the  individual  it  is 
reported  to  represent  A  lady  stands  hold- 
ing a  lance  ;  she  wears  a  soldier's  slouched 
hat  covered  with  heavy  yellow  plumes  which 
flap  over  her  face  and  nlix  with  her  hair; 
a  black  and  a  red  feather,  half  hidden  in 
the  background,  join  to  make  up  the  proad 
imperial  colours  of  the  head-dress;  a 
closely-fitting  string  of  pearls  is  round  her 
neck,  her  black  robe  has  sleeves  of  slashed 
yellow  silk,  and  a  yellow  scarf  is  pinned 
with  a  jewel  over  the  right  shoulder.  The 
male  figure  is  that  of  the  fugitive  from  the 
battle  on  the  White  Hill  of  Prague,  the 
female  that  of  his  wife.  Granddaughter  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  sister  of  Charles  L 
aunt  of  Charles  U.,  her  manner  and  phja- 
ognomy  bear  resemblance  to  each  of  these 
among  her  illustrious  kindred,  while  ther 
are  eloquent  besides  of  an  originality  and  of 
adventures  quite  her  own.  It  nas  by  chance 
happened  that  the  preceding  pages  were  for 
the  most  part  written  in  the  shadow  of  these 
portraits.  Thus  we  have  been  constanttj 
reminded  of  the  act  which  was  to  follow 
next  in  the  drama  of  European  history  upon 
those  we  have  been  contemplating— of  the 
conflict,  some  of  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  which  along  the  western  borders  of  the 
Continent  Mr,  Motley,  in  the  work  before 
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us,  has  ably  and  carefully  described.  Most 
cordially  do  we  wish  the  historian  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  good  speed  to  his  narrative 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  His  practised 
and  still  active  hand  will,  we  trust,  give  new 
life  and  spirit  to  the  scenes  in  which  .the 
beaatifui  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia*  assumes 
among  princesses  an  engaging  and  uncom- 
mon attitude,  and  it  will  nnd  its  grasp  and 
cunning  strained  to  their  utmost  effort,  as  it 
disentangles  destinies  not  less  troubled,  but 
of  far  deeper  import  and  more  lasting  in- 
fluence than  those  of  Frederick,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  *  King  for  a  Winter ' — as  Carlyle 
expands  the  metaphor — *  built  of  mere  frost, 
a  ^nou^king  altogether  soluble  again.' 
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\rt.  VI. — 1.  Correspondence  with  Her  Ma- 
iesty'a  Missions  abroad  regarding  Indus- 
trial Questions  and  IVades  Unions, 
1867. — Reports  from  Her  Majesty*  s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  abroad 
respecting  the  Condition  of  the  Industrial 
Classes.  1870. — Further  Reports^  d'c. 
1871-72. 

On  the  History  and  Developm,ent  of 
GildSy  and  the  Origin  of  Trade- Unions, 
By  Lujo  Brentano,  of  Aschaffenburg, 
Bavaria,  Doctor  Juris  utriusque  et  Philo- 
sophise.    London,  1870. 

3.  Zur  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Gewerk- 
vereine. — Zur  Kritik  der  Englischen 
Gewerkvereine,  Von  Lujo  Brentano,  &c. 
Leipziar,  1871-72. 

^.  Verhandlungen  der  Eisenacher  Versamm- 
lung  zur  Besprechung  dersocialen  Frage^ 
am  6.  und  7.  October  1872.  Leipzig, 
1873. 

t\  Das  Deutsche  Handwerk  und  die  sociale 
Frage.  Von  J.  F.  H.  Dannenberg. 
Leipzig,  1872. 

^'  Die  Lehren  des  heutigen  Socialismiis  und 
Communismus.  Von  Heinrich  von  Sybel. 
Bonn,  1872. 

T.  Le  Mouvement  socialiste  et  les  Reunions 
publiques  avant  la  Revolution  du  4  Sep- 
tembre  1870.  Suivi  de  la  Pacification 
des  Rapports  du  Capital  et  du  Travail, 
Par  M.  G.  de  Molinari,  R^dacteiu'  du 
*  Journal  des  Debats.'     Paris,  1872. 


*  We  have  tried  to  grive  an  idea  of  a  presumed 
portijiit  of  her.  She  connects,  we  need  scarcely 
'^mind  our  readers,  the  houses  of  Stuart  and 
Brunswick,  James  I.'s  daughter,  George  I/s 
crrandraother.  Her  mental  charms  were  cele- 
brated by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  the  well-known 
lines,  beginning, 

•You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night.' 


8.  L*  Organisation  du  Travail^  selon  la 
Coutume  des  Atelier s\t  la  Loi  du  Deca- 
logue  etc, — L* Organisation  de  laFamille 
selon  le  vrai  Modble  signal&par  VHistoire 
de  toutes  les  Races  etde  ious  les  Temj^s.—^ 
La  Paix  sociale  etc,  Reponse  aux 
Questions  qui  se  posent  dans  V Occident 
depuis  les  desastres  de  1871.  Par  M.  F. 
Le  Play,  etc,     Paris,  1870-71. 

0.  On  Work  and  Wages,  By  Thomas 
Brassey,  M.P.  Third  Edition.  London, 
1872. 

1 0.  Some  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  By  a  Journeyman  Engineer. 
— Our  New  Masters,  By  Thomas 
Wright  [the  Journeyman  Engineer]. 
London,  1867-73. 

11.  The  Lock-out  oj  the  Agncultural  La- 
bourers,    (From   our   Special  Reporter.) 

*  Times,'  April— June,  1874. 

Whether  or  no  England  maintains  her  old 
renown  pf  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live, 
she  may,  of  late  years,  certainly  claim  to 
have  taught  the  nations  how  to  strike.  Hav- 
ing bestowed  on  the  world  railways,  the  iron 
rail-way-horse,  ocean-tdegraphy,  and  the 
penny-postage,  she  crowns  all  by  diffusing 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Trades  Unions. 
When  the  French  operatives,  sent  to  London 
by  Prince  Napoleon's  International  Exhibi- 
tion Commission  in  1862,  came  in  commu- 
nication vnth  English  work-people,  they 
acquainted  themselves,  for  the  first  time, 
says  M.  de  Molinari,*  *with  the  principal 
organizations  of  the  Trades  Unions,  of  which 
they  had  no  previous  notion,  and  immedi- 
ately sought  to  use  them  for  the  realization 
of  their  Socialist  scheme  for  arraying  ail  thft 
World's  Labour  against  all  the  World's  Cap- 
ital' Their  efforts  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  since  far-famed  International 
Association,  which  held  its  first  meetings  in 
London  in  1864.  The  main  practical  aim 
of  that  Association,  as  understood  by  the 
English  Trades  Unionists,  with  reference  to 
the  interests  for  w^hich  they  were  concerned', 
was  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign 
work-people  on  the  occurrence  of  strikes. 
In  the  minds  of  its  French,  Belgian,  and 
German  associates  its  more  important 
ulterior  object  was  to  place  the  powerful 
lever  of  the  English  machinery  of  Tradef^ 
Unionism  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Socialist  Propaganda  all  over  the  world, 

*  England,'  says  M.  de  Molinari,  *  has,  since 
1848,  imported  a  considerable  stock  from  the 
Continent  of  missionaries  of  Socialism ;  for 
example,  the  leaders  of  French  and  German 
Socialism,  Louis  Blanc,  Karl  Marx,  &c.    How 

'  does  it  happen  then  that  English  work-people, 
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for  the  most  part,  have  remained  refractory  to 
teachings  which  fanatic! sed  their  Continental 
brethren  ?  This  is  to  be  ascribed  doubtless  to 
the  practical  good  sense  which  forms,  we  may 
say,  the  predominant  characteristic  trait  of  the 
English  mind,  and  which  has  rendered  England 
the  classic  land  of  economic  progress.' 

While  we  have  no  objection  to  accept 
whatever  compliments  may  be  paid  to  the 
English  character,  we  should  bo  disposed, 
for  our  own  part,  to  ascribe  the  scission 
which  soon  showed  itself  between  the  Eng- 
lish  Unionists   and  the  foreign  Propagan- 
dists of  Internationalism  to  the  longer  expe- 
rience which  the   former  had   enjoyed   of 
industrial  freedom.     Since  the  repeal  of  our 
old  Combination  Laws  a  period  has  elapsed 
longer  than  that  which  is  usually  assigned  to 
a  generation  of  man.     Since  Trades  Unions 
ceased  to  be  secret  and  illegal,  their  leaders 
have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  learning 
by  experience  the  practical  limits  of  what  is 
attainable  by  their  agency.     But  French  and 
German  labour  has,  we  may  say,  Rved  in 
fetters  till  yesterday.     The  French  law  pro- 
hibitive of  all  operative  combinations  was 
not  repealed  till  1864,  and  even  afterwards 
the  meetings  of  work-people,  like  all  nther 
meetings,  remained  subject  to  the  law  which 
restricted  their  numbers  to  twenty,  unless 
with  official  sanction.     In  the  States  now 
composing  the  German  Empire,  the  laws 
prohibiting  combinations  were  not  finally 
repealed  till  1869.     Labour,  therefore,  had 
no  opportunity,  till   those  recent  dates,   of 
learning  what  we  may  call  its  practical  poli- 
tics.    The  wildest  schemes  of  social  subver- 
sion found  easy  access  to  the  imagination  of 
multitudes  whose  practical  wants  and  inter- 
ests had  no  legal  representatives,  and  with 
whom   the   most   visionary  projects  might 
find  the  readier  audience,  as  they  were  never 
put  in  any  substantive  shape,  or  submitted  to 
any  actual  experiment     They  were  the  na- 
tural  offspring  of    a  re/7tm6    of    absolute 
repression  Tof  operative  free-agency.     Even 
since  that  rigime  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
leading  commercial  countries,  operative  pol- 
itics  may  still   continue  for  some  time  as 
exclusively  and  mistakenly  labour-protection- 
ist, as  the  politics  of  their  betters,  till  within 
these  thirty  years,  were  exclusively  and  mis- 
takenly   profit-protectionist.     But    it    may 
safely  be  predicted  that  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  the  fanatical  extravagance, 
-which  is  the  distinctive  bad^  of  the  politics 
of     classes    without    political    experience. 
The  prevailing  Socialism  in  the  French  and 
German  working    classes  will,   it  may   be 
hoped,  not 'long  survive  the  relaxation  of  the 
fetters  on  free   discussion   and  free  agency, 
which  left  nothing  but  *  the  realm  of  c&eani ' 


as  a  substitute    for  the    world    of  resli. 
ties. 

It  is  curious    to    observe  the  different 
methods  employed   about  the  same  time, 
under  different   regimes^  to  enlighten  the 
popular  masses  on  matters  affecting  tlicir 
condition  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 
The  British  Government,  between  the  year? 
1867  and  1872^,  took  measures   to  infonn 
itself  and  those  most  concerned  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  condition  of  the  industrial  cIms- 
es  in  all  the  countries  with  which  we  hoM 
diplomatic  relations.     The  French  Imperiil 
Government,  in   1868,  suddenly  flung  open 
the  flood-gates  of  popular  discussion,  which 
it  had  kept  jealously  closed  for  a  score  of 
years,  and,  instead  of  inviting  the  comrami- 
cation  of  knowledge  from  those  who  had  it 
let  in  upon  its  public  an  inundation  of  igDO- 
rance  from  those  who  could  supply  that  in 
any  quantity,  with  the  unhappy  fluency  so 
often   found  in  its  company.     Every  hall 
disposable    for  public    meetings  in    Pari< 
was  thronged  by  eager  listeners  (as  after- 
wards during  the  two  sieges)  to  the  most 
rabid  representatives  of  the  most  advanced 
Socialist  schools.     The  salles  of  the  *R^ 
doute,'   the    *  Marseillaise '   at  La  Villette, 
and  the   *  Folic   Belleville '    resounded,  in 
the  passive  presence  of  the  then  Imperial 
commissaries  of  police,  with   the   old  de- 
raocratic-eocial  rhapsodies  of  twenty  years 
before,  reproduced  by  a  new  oreneration  of 
spouters  of  the  same  froth.     *  Capital,'  ex- 
claimed one  speaker,  *  is  accumulated  shame.' 
*  Property,'  said  another,  *  is  not  theft, » it 
has  been  styled  by  a  well-known  writer,  it  iu 
assassination.'     *  The  workman  who  saves  his 
earnings,'  affirmed  a  third,  *  is  a  traitor  to  hi* 
brethren.'     (By  the  way,  an  Unionist  dele- 
gate, not  very  long  back,  preached  precise- 
ly   the   same   doctrine  to  Mr.  Gladstone.) 
The  fruits  gathered  corresponded  with  the 
seeds  sown  by  these  opposite  modes  of  pro- 
moting popular  instruction  in  social  econo- 
mics.    The  English  workpeople  have  been 
enabled  by  the   'People's  Blue-boob*  to 
convince  themselves  that  there  is  no  Sli^- 
gard's    Eldorado     even    under    Republic* 
where  the  Communist  ideal,  proclaimed  in 
the  Paris  reunions  of  five  or  six  years  bact 
is  realised   in   this  workday  worid — where 
absolute  equality  of  condition  is  established 
'without  distinction   of  industrial  enc!gy» 
talent,  or  virtue — absolute  equality  of  wages, 
without  distinction  of  quantity  or  quality  of 
work — the  value  of  all  products  of  labonr 
being  solely  estimated  by  the  thue  taken  to 
produce  them.'*     Among  the  French  woA- 
people  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  SociiKai»» 
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as  minrht  be  expected,  increased  and  multi- 
plied from  the  seeds  sown  in  the  imperially 
licensed  gatherings  of  1868-70,  and  reached 
its  full  pitch,  as  our  readers  are  already 
aware,  in  the  Clubs  Rouges  of  the  siege,  and 
the  final  saturnalia  of  anarchy  under  the 
Commune. 

In  all  discussions  of  the  varying  phases  of 
the  Labour  question,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  we  must  start  from  the  *  great  fact ' 
that  the  time-honoured  policy  of  legal  pro- 
hibition of  labouring-men's  combinations  to 
sell  to  the  best  advantage  the  commodity, 
Labour,  which  they  bring  to  market,  has 
been  deliberately  and  definitively  abandoned 
by  the  three  leading  nations  of  Europe, 
^gland,  France,  and  Germany  have  suc- 
cessively and  solemnly  renounced  that  policy. 
To  produce  this  final  and  ultimate  concur- 
rence in  so  grave  a  decision,  in  the  face  of 
the  manifest  and  manifold  inconveniences, 
not  to  say  social  dangers,  which  have  fol- 
lowed, and  could  not  fail  to  follow,  ,the 
emancipation  of  multitudes  from  long-worn 
fetters,  there  must  have  been  felt  moral  and 
political  necessities,  such  as  to  silence  all 
scruples  and  misgivings.  In  future  practi- 
cal consideration  of  the  Labour  Question, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  necessary 
to  acquiesce  in  this  foregone  conclusion. 
Vestiffia  nulla  retrorsum. 

During  the  recent  suspension  of  social 
vitality  in  France  by  war,  petroleum,  and 
martial  law.  Continental  industrial  move- 
ments have  been  pretty  much  confined  to 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Cou- 
BiD  German,  it  must  certainly  be  confessed, 
is  learning  to  striken  with  an  alacrity  rival- 
ing that  of  the  celebrated  German  Baron 
whom  a  Frenchman  found  jumping  over 
ebairs  and  tables  ^pour  apprendrc  d  ttre  fif.^ 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  seem  the  order  of  the 
<laj  in  Fatherland,  almost  as  much  as  in 
England.  It  may  fairly  be  surmised  that 
the  French  inflowing  milliards  have  not  been 
unconnected  with  this  unwontedly  lively 
posture  of  the  relations  between  Labour  and 
Capital.  Germany  has  been  infected  with 
a  fever  of  speculation  by  French  gold,  and 
the  labouring  class,  which  cannot  take  part 
in  tempting  speculations,  has  sufBciently 
shown  that,  at  any  rate,  it  can  strike  for 
advanced  wages. 

We  have  before  us  a  very  able  publication 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  German  ar- 
tisan-class by  Ilerr  Dannenberg  of  Hamburg, 
who  made  his  voice  heard  succinctly  but  dis- 
tinctly in  the  first  Assembly  *  for  the  Discus- 
sion of  the  Social  Question  '  held  at  Eisenach 
•  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  October,  1872,  and  vari- 
ously composed  of  prominent  representatives 
of  all  8ort«  of  opinions  and  interests— except 


of  *the  Manchester  school* — the  one  eco- 
nomic scapegoat  which  all  seemed  agrreed  in 
driving  into  the  wilderness,  Herr  Dannen- 
berg's  views  derive  additional  weight  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  practicaDy 
adopted  in  recent  measures  of -the  municipal 
government  of  that  city.  Herr  Dannenberg 
traces  the  spread  of  Socialistic  and  Commu- 
nistic doctrines — ^not  to  Trades  Unionism, 
which  he  considers  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  them — ^but  to  the  dislocation 
of  the  whole  pre-existing  industrial  economy, 
produced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Gild 
organization,  which  has  not  been  replaced 
by  a  new.  Man — working  man  especially 
— must,  after  all,  have  something  to  lean  on. 
If  he  no  longer  finds  the  desiderated  point 
d^appui  in  the  old-established  fonn  of  fixed 
customary  relations  with  associates  in  trade 
and  labour,  he  will  be  fain  to  catch  at  it  in 
whatever  new  shape,  and  from  whatever  new 
quarter  it  is  offered.  This  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  the  ready  receptiveness,  especially 
of  late  years  in  Germany,  of  Socialistic  and 
Communistic  doctrines  by  a  very  laige  pro- 
portion of  the  working-classes. 

If  Trades  Unionism  has  not  generated 
Socialism,  Trades  Unionism,  as  well  as  So- 
cialism, has  been  favoured  by  the  collapse  of 
the  old  Gild  system.  *  If,'  says  Herr  Dan- 
nenberg, *  that  collapse  was  expected  to  pnt 
an  end  to  workmen's  unions,  a  complete  mis- 
take was  made,  as  is  now  indeed  acknowledg- 
ed on  all  sides.  The  old  Gild  of  masters,  jour- 
neymen, and  apprentices  has  indeed  ceased 
to  exist,  but  in  its  place  has  arisen  the  sepa- 
rate journeymen's  Gild — the  Trades  Union 
— which,  in  pursuit  of  its  exclusive  class  in- 
terest, hostilely  confronts  the  masters.  The 
latter,  as  soon  as  they  too  have  come  to  feel 
the  disadvantage  of  isolation,  bethink  them- 
selves in  turn  of  forming  their  union  against 
the  journeymen.  And  thus,  instead  of  one 
Gild,  we  have  two  Gilds,  each  of  which  has 
for  its  main  object  to  maintain  its  force  on 
a  war-footing  against  the  other.  Those 
who  fare  worst  between  the  belligerents  are 
the  third  class,  the  apprentices,  who  com- 
pleted the  old  organization,  and  for  whose 
interest  (that  of  training  in  the  craft  by 
which  they  are  to  live)  nobody  now  cares  at 
all' 

*The  preference,'  says  Herr  Dannenberg, 
*  which  has  hitherto  been  awarded  to  the  Ger- 
man artisan  in  other  countries,  has  been  main- 
ly founded  on  the  more  thorough  training 
which  the  apprentice-worker  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived in  Germany.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
the  German  has  innate  aptitudes  for  technical 
excellence  superior  to  those  possessed  by  the 
French  or  English  workman ;  and  if  the  Ger- 
man in  Paris  excelled  the  Frenchman  in  tailor- 
ing, shoemaking,  musical,  mathematical,  and 
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surgical-instniment-making,  Ac,  his  superio- 
rity did  not  lie  in  the  Frenchman's  inferior  ap- 
titude for  those  branches,  but  in  the  fact  that 
a  regular  apprenticeship  system  did  not  exist 
in  France  or  England  [?J.  The  relaxation 
therefore  of  that  system  in  Germany  must  not 
only  make  itself  felt  in  the  internal  industrial 
economy  of  our  own  country,  but  must  have 
the  most  serious  consequences  as  regards  the 
estimation  in  which  the  German  working-class 
has  hitherto  been  held  abroad.' 

Ilerr  Dannenberg  justifies  his  all  but  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  condition  of  Ger- 
man handicraftsmen  by  tho  large  numerical 
preponderance  of  that  class  over  factory 
work-people,  and  by  the  fact  that,  in  many 
branches,  it  is  in  the  artisans*  workshops  that 
the  factory  work-people  get  their  training. 
Very  important  branches— machinery,  for 
instance,  and  coachmaking — ^recruit  their 
working  force  almost  exclusively  from  the 
handicrafts  connected  with  those  branches 
of  manufacture.  Whatever  therefore  affects 
artisan -labour  directly  concerns  the  majo- 
rity, and  indirectly  the  whole  body  of  the 
work-people.  Owing  also  to  their  greater 
descree  of  personal  freedom  and  individual 
independence,  almost  all  trades'  movements 
originate  in  the  class  of  handicraftsmen. 
Of  the  strikes  so  prevalent  of  late  years  in 
Germany,  ten  at  least  have  arisen  among 
■handicraftsmen  for  one  which  has  owed  its 
origin  to  work-people  employed  in  factories. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  factory  sys- 
tem is  advancing  towards  that  ascendency  in 
Germany,  which  it  has  been  gaining  in  Eng- 
land ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  And  it  is  appositely  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Morier,  in  the  able  paper 
contributed  by  him  to  the  official  *  Corres- 
pondence '  of  1867,  that  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion exercised  from  the  first  in  Germany  by 
the  employers  of  factory  labour  showed  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  restrictions  main- 
tained, till  within  these  few  last  years,  on 
the  employers  of  artisan  labour.  The  mill- 
owners  and  manufacturing  capitalists  were 
the  invading  power,  against  which  it  was 
desired  to  defend  the  industrial  position  of 
the  handicrafts.  But,  paradoxically  enough, 
the  factory  capitalists,  instead  of  being 
handicapped  by  legal  restrictions  in  their 
wholesale  competition  with  lesser  producers, 
were  left  perfectly  free  to  carry  on  any  kind 
of  work  within  the  walls  of  their  factories, 
whether  in  mass  by  ordinary  millbands,  or 
in  detail  by  journeymen  and  apprentices ; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  a  very  complete 
system  of  restriction  was  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  all  trades  exercised  by  handicrafts- 
men as  distinct  from  factory  operatives. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  master  manu- 
^turer  could  work  in  what  manner  and  by 


what  hands  he  pleased,  the  master  handi- 
craftsman, who  nad  served  out  his  appren- 
ticeship, worked  his  three  years  as  joumcr- 
man,  passed  all  his  examinations,  and  pud 
all  his  fees,  was  confined  in  the  choice  of 
his  workmen,  and  tied  down  to  the  statiite» 
of  his  gild. 

The  latest  development  bnt  one— -or  shall 
we  say  corruption  f—of  Labonr  Association 
is  that  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  recent 
discords  and  extravagances  of  the  motley  fra- 
ternity claiming  'International'  sway  over 
the  whole  industrial  world,  while  unable  to 
presence  harmony  or  unity  even  in  their  own 
body.  On  one  point  at  least  tho  fragmen- 
tary and  conflicting  sections  of  that  Asso- 
ciation, which  held  their  separate  meetings 
in  the  course  of  last  autumn  at  Geneva,  re 
main  unanimous — on  the  point,  namely, 
that  the  common  foe,  with  whom  war  (i 
outrance  is  now  to  be  waged  by  Labour,  i? 
Capital ;  in  other  words,  that  the  portion 
of  wealth  invested  in  all  civilized  countrie* 
in  the  employment  of  labour  become?,  by 
the  fact  of  such  investment.  Labour's  enemy 
— an  enemy  against  whom  the  most  zealous 
and  least  instructed  of  these  Labour  cham- 
pions proposed  an  instantaneons  and  eflec- 
tual  Social  Revolution  by  an  \Univer9al 
Strike  !  The  practical  absurdity  of  surh  a 
proposition  struck  even  the  less  rabid  So- 
cialist sectaries  who  met  at  Geneva.  Bat 
the  theoretical  absurdity  on  which  it  was 
based  remains  inscribed  on  their  banners- 
War  of  Labour  against  Capital! — Emanci- 
pation of  handworK  from  all  subordination 
to  head  work,  and  of  the  industry  of  the  pre- 
sent from  all  connection  with,  and  all  obli- 
ligation  to  the  stored  wealth  of,  the  past 

We  have  above  adverted  to  the  cross-par- 
poses  pursued  from  the  outset  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  some  of  the  Continental  fellow-foun- 
ders of  the  noted  or  notorious  *  Internation- 
al Association.'  What  the  former  looked 
for  from  it  was  such  a  compact  alliance  with 
their  comrades  in  the  ranks  of  labonr  abroad 
as  should  secure  concerted  action  on  boti 
parts  in  case  of  conflict  with  their  em- 
ployers. But  the  then  leading  spirit* 
amongst  the  foreign  Internationalists  bad 
much  more  vast,  if  much  more  vague,  ob- 
jects. Nothing  was  in  their  minds  or 
mouths  but  *  Social  Revolution.*  Nothing 
short  of  a  Revolutionary  Dictatorship,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil supreme  over  all  the  doings  of  their  con- 
stituents, seemed  to  them  the  agency  equal 
to  eftecting  that  Revolution  and  establishing 
the  absolute  political  and  social  domination 
of  Manual  Labour.  It  was  this  /w/raan- 
gente  revolutionary  programme  of  theirs— 
namely,  complete  subjection  to  a  new  C«>in- 
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roittee  of  Public  Safety,  with  a  view  to  com- 
plete emancipation  from  all  other  powers  on 
earth — that  produced  the  open  schism  in 
the  Congress  of  the  year  before  last  at  the 
Hague  between  the  two  parties — between 
the  Industrialists  proper  and  the  Revolution- 
ists proper — and  has  reproduced  that  schism 
at  Geneva,  in  the  *  admired  disorder '  of  two 
assemblies,  each  claiming  to  be  the  sole  le- 
gitimate representative  of  the  original  luter- 
natioaal  Association. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  neither  Interna- 
tional No.  1  nor  International  No.  2  at  Ge- 
neva represented  either  the  more  eminent 
theoretical  or  practical  characters  of  the  As- 
sociation,   as    it  first  came   into  existence. 
The  men  who  had  stamped  those  characters 
on  the  distinct  sections  of  it  (for  bodies  of 
that  sort  always  split   into  sections)   were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  either  of 
the  places   of   rendezvous   of   the   Geneva 
Congresses  of  last  autumn.     It  is  now  some 
years  back  since  the  first  split  took  place 
between  the  followers  of  Marx  and  Proud- 
hon  at  the  Lausanne  Congress.     What  they 
could  have  to  quarrel  about,  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple, may  not  be  immediately  obvious  to 
outside  observers.     Had  not  Proudhon  pro- 
claimed *  La  propriit&  c'est  le  voly  and  had 
Marx  done  anything  more  than  follow  out 
that  principle  logically  to  its  Communistic 
consequences  ?     But  there  are  revolutionary 
rhetoricians,  and  Proudhon  was  eminently 
one  of  them,  who  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
taring  their  revolutionary  rhetoric  taken  at 
its  word.     Proudhon  stood  aghast  in  naive 
consternation  at  the  Revolution  of  1848,  as 
if  his  journal  had  been  working  for  years  at 
Mything  else  than  to  bring  about  revolu- 
tion.   Like  most  men  of  vivid  imagination 
andmobile  temperament,  Proudhon  disliked, 
as  Rousseau  did,  to  find  himself  challenged  to 
pat  his  paradoxes  in  action. 

We  believe  we  may  say  that  none  of  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  what  we  should  call 
the  revolutionary  labour  movement  among 
the  working  classes  have  belonged  them- 
selves to  those  classes,  whether  in  the  ranks 
of  hand  or  head  labour.  It  is  trae  that  the 
inalcontent  portions  of  the  working-people 
throughout  Europe  lend  their  ears  very 
readily  to  the  sweeping  generalities  and 
sounding  watchwords  of  their  amateur  agi- 
tators. Ibis  is  always  the  case ;  the  less 
the  knowledge,  the  readier  the  reception  of 
|*'ge  and  vague  programmes.  Ferdinand 
^'^^salle,  and  Karl  Marx,  who  survives  him, 
^^e  conspicuous  examples  in  Germany,  and 
the  latter  for  many  years  past  in  England, 
of  sterile  but  persistent  a&ritation  of  practi- 


^   interests     on     theoretical    postulates. 
^*rx,'  says  Professor  von  Sybel,   in  his 


[  noticeable  lecture  now  before  us  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Socialism  and  Communism  of 
the  present  day,  *  is,  as  Lassalle  was,  no 
Proletaire,  but  the  son  of  a  Jewish  member 
of  the  bourgeois  class  ;  and,  like  Lassalle,  is 
a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy.' The  German  democratic  Socialists 
(whose  above-mentioned  leader,  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  fell  some  years  back  in  a  duel  aris- 
ing from  the  belli  teterrima  causa,  a  woman- 
quarrel,  in  Switzerland)  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  96  per  cent  of  the  communi- 
ty are  totally  without  capital  (an  assump- 
tion widely  remote  from  the  truth,  as  we 
need  scarcely  tell  our  readers) ;  that  the  re- 
maining 4  per  cent,  alone  possess  it,  and 
that  from  the  alleged  all-posscs^ing  4  per 
cent.  Labour  has  never  got,  and  will  never 
get,  its  fair  due.  In  the  interest,  therefore, 
of  the  overwhelming  majority — the  96  per 
cent,  against  the  4  per  cent. — the  State  must 
take  upon  itself  the  function  of  a  leviathan 
capitalist,  and  the  risk  of  subsidising,  or 
supporting  by  its  credit,  Labour- Associa- 
tions in  all  branches.  Now,  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  State  has  inherited  or 
saved  capital  for  any  such  purpose.  What 
must  be  proposed,  therefore,  is  that  the 
State  should  take  it  from  those  who  have 
saved  or  inherited  it — take  it  from  the  fa- 
bled 4  per  cent,  and  lend  it  to  the  Labour*- 
Associations  of  the  alleged  utterly  indigent 
96  per  cent.  The  modus  operandi  is  ex- 
pressed under  such  euphemisms  as  the 
State  lending  its  credit  to  such  Associations: 
But  credit  is  the  shadow,  capital  the  sub- 
stance. If  the  State  pledges  its  credit  for 
the  Labour-Associations,  there  must  come 
an  hour  of  reckoning.  That  hour  will 
come  when  the  [State-dandled  Associations 
fail.  Then  will  the  State  be  called  upon  to 
make  good  its  promises  to  pay,  in  default 
of 'its  protigkt^  solvency;  and  the  liquida- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  bankrupt  undertak- 
ings it  had  propped  by  its  credit  can  only 
be  efiected  by  confiscating  the  capital  of 
those  who  have  been  saving  capital,  while 
the  State  has  been  incurring  reckless  en- 
gagements for  the  non-saving  class.  In 
short,  the  Lassalle  Democratic-Socialist 
ideal  of  government  is  that  of  a  sort  of  na- 
tional Overend  and  Gurney  Company  *  Un- 
limited  J  carried  on  for  the  supposed  special 
benefit  of  the  Proletariat,  with  nothing  but 
confiscation  of  private  capital  to  fall  back 
upon.  Well  and  good!  till  progressive 
taxation,  or  some  oth^r  Democratic-Social 
screwing-machine,  shall  have  transferred 
private  capital,  to  the  last  florin,  into  the 
public  treasury.  According  to  the  Lassalle 
assumption,  the  96  per  cent,  had  no  capital 
before — the  4  per  cent,  have  none  left  them 
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now.  What  will  the  State  then  have  to 
fall  back  upon,  in  continuing  the  course  of 
its  advances  to  fresh  protkgh  ?  Its  credit  ? 
That  is  gone  with  its  (plundered  and  squan- 
dered) capital.  Then  comes  the  final  smash 
of  the  Democratic-Social  *Overend  and 
Gumey  Unlimited  ;'  then  (too  late)  will  be 
lamented  the  killing  of  the  goose  that  had 
:laid  the  golden  eggs ;  then  will  the  dream 
of  universal  wealth  end  in  the  wakening  to 
universal  poverty. 

We  might  wade  through  a  good  many 
speeches  of  *  International  *  Congress  oracles 
without  finding  much  evidence  of  Socialist 
or  senji-Socialist  faculty  for  that  *  collectivi- 
ty of  production '  which  is  to  supersede  *  in- 
dividualism '  in  the  industry  of  the  future. 
So  many  essentially  different  things  are  spo- 
ken of  under  the  same  name,  that  wo  must 
fix  what  is  meant  to  be  understood,  in  each 
*  case,  by  the  name  of  collective  or  co-operative 
production,  in  order  to  form  any  judgment 
of  the  practicability  or  impracticability  of 
what,  in  each  case,  may  be  proposed.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  what  is  proposed  by  the 
Internationalists — ^namely,  that  the  profits  of 
production  should  accrue  to  the  manual 
workers  only ;  and  that  the  capitalist  em- 
ployer is,  the  sooner  the  better,  to  be  *  im- 
proved out  of  existence.'  Well  and  good, 
if  the  manual  workers  are  really  the  sole 
contributors  to  the  production  from  which  is 
derived  the  profit.  But  if  the  raw  materials 
— ^the  delicate  and  costly  machinery — the 
money — the  directing  mind  even  more  es- 
sential— if  all  these  are  contributed  by  quite 
other  persons  than  the  manual  workers,  the 
contributors  of  these  essential  requisites 
must  reap  corresponding  returns,  or  it  is  cer- 
tain that  their  contributions  will  not  be  con- 
tinued. It  will  then  be  seen  what  the  man- 
ual workers  can  for  do  themselves,  without 
the  head  workers,  without  the  cash  holders, 
without  the  advances  of  capital,  without  the 
aid  of  business  talents  and  experience.  Those 
who  contribute  these  requisites  to  the  work 
of  production  must  be  paid  their  wages. 
Tliese  wages  are  profitSj  and,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, the  workmen's  wages,  which  are  pre- 
paid in  anticipation  of  profits  not  yet  realiz- 
ed, are,  in  reality,  just  as  much  a  share  in 
those  profits  as  the  residue  left  for  capital 
and  direction  after  that  prepayment  It  is 
an  untenable  position  to  say  that  workmen 
get  no  share  of  profits.  They  get  in  advance 
the  share  calculated  to  be  due  to  their  share 
in  production.  If  the  claim  on  their  behalf 
is  that  their  share  of  profits  should  increase 
with  every  rise  which  takes  place  in  those  of 
their  employers,  it  may  be  said,  firstly,  that 
this  is  precisely  what,  in  a  rough  way,  is  ef- 
fected at  present,  since  every  prosperous  pe- 


riod of  trade  excites  competition  for  hkboar 
amongst  employers,  and  enables  labourecs to 
demand  increased  wages.  But  if  wages  are 
to  rise  in  exact  proportion  to  every  rise, 
they  ought  to  fall  in  exact  proportion  to 
every  fall  in  profits.  That  is  a  position  not 
so  readily  admitted  by  the  champions  of 
Labour-profits,  whether  Unionist  or  Interm- 
tionaL 

*  Workingmen,  as  a  body/  says  the  *  Jour- 
neyman Engineer,'  *  think  too  much  of  capital 
in  ihe  abstract,  they  are  too  much  given  to  see 
in  an  employer  a  capitalist  and  nothing  more. 
They  do  not  see  that  capital,  as  they  chieflj 
come  into  relation  with  it,  as  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive industries,  is  practically  a  toolr-%& 
much  a  tool,  though  in  a  larger  way,  as  a  ham- 
mer or  file.  They  make  no  allowance  for  ca//i- 
talistic  skilly  do  not  understand  that  it  is  as 
palpably  and  specially  a  skill  as  is  mecbaoical 
skill,  and  as  fully  entitled  to  remuneratioiL 
The  number  of  instances  in  which  working  men 
who  have  had  no  particularly  great  skDl  in 
their  trade,  technically  speaking,  have  risen  to 
be  masters  and  capitalists  in  it ;  nnd  the  fact 
that  of  men  who  have  started  with  equal  ad- 
vantages in  respect  to  mere  money  capital,  some, 
though  working  hard,  have  come  to  ruin,  while 
others  have  made  fortunes,  would,  it  might  be 
thought,  be  sufQcient  proof  to  make  the  exis- 
tence and  importance  of  such  a  skill  self-evi- 
dent ;  but  it  has  not  had  that  efiect  with  work- 
ing men,  and  that  is  the  chief  cause  of  their 
estimating  the  natural  rights  of  capital  as  al- 
most nil  as  compared  with  those  of  labour.'* 

The  Trades  Union  delegates  examined  be- 
fore the  late  Inquiry  Commission  expressed 
themselves  unable  to  understand  how  the  in- 
terests of  employers  and  labourers  could  be 
the  same ;  the  former  having  for  their  oV 
ject  to  make  the  most  they  can  of  their  capi- 
tal, and  the  latter  to  make  the  most  they  can 
of  their  labour.  But  how,  if  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  promote  the  one  end 
also  promote  the  other  ?  How,  if  labour  per 
formed  with  all  the  energy  which  the  work- 
man can  throw  into  his  work,  and  wa^ 
proportioned  to  the  results  achieved  by  dut 
energy,  are  reciprocal  conditions  of  the^ 
manent  power  to  command  either  good 
wages  or  good  work  ?  No  doubt,  if  empioT- 
ers  could  excite  equal  energy  in  their  work- 
people by  stinted  as  by  liberal  wages,  or  if 
workmen  could  permanently  screw  high 
wages  from  employers  without  giving  good 
work  in  return,  each  might  have  hopes  of 
acting  successfully  on  the  principle  of  giving 
the  least  possible  to,  and  taking  the  most 
possible  ftx)m,  the  other.  But  that  is  not 
the  principle  of  permanent  any  more  than 
of  honest  prosperity.  It  was  a  saying  of  the 
late  Robert  Stephenson,  that  *  men  should 

*♦  Our  New  Masters,'  p.  290. 
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not  try  to  eat  each  other  up.'  A  noble  say- 
ing— which  may  condone  much  mistaken 
opposition  to  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Amongst  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
Mr.  Brassey's  little  volume  on  *  Work  and 
Wages '  are  the  detailed  illustrations,  chiefly 
from  the  Tailway-contracting  experience  of 
his  late  father,  of  the  *  great  fact  *  that  the 
rate  of  wages  furnishes  no  measure  of  the 
cost  of  production, — that  the  lowest  paid  la- 
bour, beginning  with  that  of  slaves,  which  is 
not  paid  at  all,  turns  out  in  a  large  proportion 
of  instances  the  dearest, — and  the  highest- 
paid  the  cheapest,  when  compared  with  the 
products  obtained,  or  the  results  achieved. 
Half-pay  labour  can  be  no  source  of  profit, 
if  the  employer  gets  less  than  half-work  for 
half-pay. 

It  must,  however,  be  evident  that  excep- 
tionally high  rates  of  wages  can  only  be  af- 
forded when  exceptional  energy  of  labour 
can  be  thereby  obtained.      The   late  Mr. 
Brassey  found  it  better  economy  to  pay  high 
wages  to  English  than  lower  wages  to  Conti- 
nental railway  labourers ;  but  if  he  had  had 
lo  deal  with  a  Navvy  Union,  prescribing  how 
many  strokes  of  pickaxe  or  yards  of  excava- 
tion shonld  be  done  per  man  per  day,  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  English  high-priced 
labour  would  have  speedily  d  isappeared.     Or 
had  the  incessant  impediments  which  would 
have  been  thrown  in  his  way  by  such  an 
Union  driven  him  to  substitute  machinery 
(supposing  such  substitution  practicable)  for 
much  of  the  high-priced  manual  labour  be- 
fore employed,  no   Union  whatever  could 
have  carried  the  pointy  on  the  part  of  the 
work-people,  that  navvies  should  still  be  em- 
ployed at  the  old  wages,  merely  to  watch  the 
new  machines  doing  their  old  work.     Pre- 
<^ly  similar  pretensions,  however,  were  put 
forth  by  the  operative  engineers  at  Oldham 
n»  1851,  who  stnick  against  Messrs.  Platts' 
firm  to  enforce  them,  and  struck  unsuccess- 
^Uy.    Similar  ill-success  attended  the  more 
extended  strike  of  1862,  which  effected  in- 
deed precisely  the  reverse  of  what  its  authors 
intended — further  economy,  namely,  of  la- 
hour  by  further  inventions   and   improve- 
ments of  labour-saving  machinery.     In  Eng- 
land as  in  America,  the  great  stimulant  to 
these  has  been  scarcity  of  labour :  in  Amer- 
J^ produced  by  natural  causes;  in  England 
**y  the  artificial  operations  of  Trades  Unions 
wd  strikes.     Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Trades  Unions  Commission,  de- 
scribed very  graphically  how  the  long  engi- 
^^ers^  strike  of  1852  made  him  anxious  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  the  use  of  labour-sav- 
ing tnacbinery.* 

The  great  feature,'  he  said,  '  of  our  modern 


mechanical  improvement  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  self-acting  tools.  All  that  a  mechanic 
has  to  do,  and  which  any  lad  is  able  to  do,  is, 
not  to  labour,  but  to  watch  the  beautiful  func- 
tions of  the  machine.  All  that  class  of  men  who 
depended  upon  mere  dexterity  are  set  aside  al- 
together. I  had  four  boys  to  one  mechanic ; 
by  these  mechanical  contrivances  I  reduced  the 
number  of  men  in  my  employ — 1600  hands — 
fully  one-half.  The  result  was  that  my  profits 
were  much  increased.* 

Professor  Brentano— whose  essay  *  On  the 
History  and  Development  of  Gilds  and  the 
Origin  of  Trades  Unions,'  originally  written 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  has  since 
been  published  separately,  and  who  has  fur- 
ther brought  out  in  German  two  volumes 
entitled  respectively  *  History '  and  Critique ' 
(a  very  apologetic  critique)  *of  English 
Trades  Unions' — comments  as  follows  on 
the  above  frank  statement  of  Mr.  Nas- 
myth : — 

*  Surely  the  love  of  gain  cannot  more  openly 
declare  itself  the  prime  motive  of  human  ac- 
tion I  Surely  there  is  here  lacking  the  slight- 
est spark  of  consciousness  of  the  gross  wrong 
done  to  the  whole  commonweal  by  such  modes 
of  action.' 

And  yet  this  same  writer  admits,  in  an- 
other page  of  his  *  Critique  of  Trades  Unions ' 
(p.  263),  that — 

'  the  defeat  of  the  machine-makers  in  the  strug- 
gle of  1852  was  not  to  be  regretted.  But  for 
such  defeats  the  labourers  would  probably 
become  not  less  tyrannical  than  the  employers 
often  are  now.  Under  existing  ci^cum^tances, 
lock-outs  on  the  part  of  employers  are,  with- 
out doubt,  often  justifiable.  In  like  manner, 
as  strikes,  they  are  often  acts  of  necessity.' 

It  may  be  permitted  to  ask  Professor 
Brentano  how  the  strike  of  the  skilled  work- 
men in  question  could  have  been  defeated, 
unless  by  the  invention  of  machinery  render- 
ing their  skill  superfluous  ?  Or  how,  after 
such  inventions  are  once  accomplished  under 
such  pressure,  it  can  be  expected  that  they 
should  bo  straightway  rendered  profitless  by 
taking  back  into  employment  the  high-paid 
workmen  whose  importunate  exactions  first 
forced  them  into  existence  and  application  ? 
What  is  claimed  apparently  by  the  one-sided 
apologists  of  Trades  Unions  is  that,  while 
the  workmen  hold  themselves  free  to  con- 
sult their  supposed  interests,  without  even 
affecting  the  slightest  regard  to  those  of 
their  employers,*  the  employers  should  re- 
main bound  to  provide  employment  for 
those   very  workmen   whose  secession  had 

*  See  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Apple{>;arth, 
Allan,  and  Connolly  before  the  Trades  Unions 
Commission. 
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led  to  mechanical  improvements  rendering 
their  labour  useless. 

And  now,  after  all,  what  is  to  be  hoped 
or  feared  from  Labour  Movements  and  La- 
bour Associations  in  the  future  ?  From 
Trades  Unions,  according  to  Mr.  Brassey, 
who  may  be  considered  to  speak  with  here- 
ditary authority  on  these  questions,  there  is 
not  much  either  to  be  hoped  or  feared. 
Not  much,  that  is  to  say,  of  any  positive  in- 
fluence on  the  rate  of  remuneration  which 
may  in  future  accrue  to  labour.  That  will 
depend  on  the  question  whether,  at  any 
given  time,  employers  or  labourers  happen 
to  be  the  parties  competing  for  labour  or 
employment : — 

'  Their  organization  and  united  action/  says 
Mr.  Brassey,  speaking  of  the  Unions,  ^  may  se- 
cure an  aavance  of  wages  at  an  earlier  date, 
but  eventually  the  competition  among  em- 
ployers would  be  equally  beneficial  to  the 
working  people.  The  advantage  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  obtaining  an  advance  at  an  earlier 
date  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  the  expense  of  perpetually  main- 
taining, by  heavy  subscriptions,  the  Trades- 
Union  organization,  still  less  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  which  is  caused  by  unsuccessful 
strikes.  .  .  .  But  the  most  protracted 
strikes  in  which  the  working  men  have  been 
engaged  have  generally  taken  place,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  advance  of  wages, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  a  fall  Resist- 
ance to  a  proposed  reduction  was  the  cause  of 
the  engineers^  strike  in  1852 ;  of  the  strike  at 
Preston  in  1853;  of  the  stnke  in  the  iron 
trade  in  1 865 ;  and  of  the  strike  of  the  colliers 
at  Wigan  in  1868.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
masters  had  found  it  jiecessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages ;  but  the  men,  ignoring  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  trade,  and  looking  only  at 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  degradation  of 
their  position  as  workmen,  refused  to  accept 
the  reduction.  They,  therefore,  went  out  on 
strike ;  but,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  were 
compelled  to  accept  the  original  proposal  of 
their  employers.' 

There  is  one  advantage,  and  one  advan- 
tage only,  as  it  appears  to  us,  derivable  from 
Trades  Unionism  on  an  extended  scale, — 
one,  we  fear,  far  too  unambitious  to  satisfy 
those  who  aspire  to  take  a  lead  among  their 
working  comrades  in  Labour  politics — poli- 
tics, by  the  way,  into  which  faction  may  be 
expected  to  enter  at  least  as  much  as  into 
other  politics :  that  is,  the  advantage  of  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  information  amongst 
work-people  in  all  branches  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  demand  for  their  labour  in  each 
locality,  and  thus  enabling,  in  the  common 
interest  of  workmen  and  employers,  a  defi- 
ciency of  labour  in  one  place  to  be  supplied 
promptly  from  a  surplus  in  another.     But 


to  confine  themselves  to  this  modest  faiK- 
tion  of  mere  channels  of  information,  ia 
which  the  Unions,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
sometimes  do  good  service,  would  be  to  ad- 
mit limits  to  their  power  which  they  do  not 
think  fit  to  recognise,  and  to  strip  them- 
selves of  a  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  tiieir  op^ 
rative  followers  which  they  desire  to  retjuo. 

It  is  nothing  but  the  habitual  want  of 
combination  amongst  the  employers  that 
has  sustained  the  prestige  of  the  boundlea 
power  of  combination  amongst  the  em- 
ployed. *  The  power  of  combination,^  sap 
Mr.  Brassey,  *  has  been  proved,  by  experi- 
ence of  its  results,  to  be  at  least  as  moch 
for  the  advantage  of  the  masters  as  the 
workmen.  The  defeat  of  the  shipwrights 
on  the  Thames  in  1852,  and  more  recently 
the  failure  of  the  iron-workers'  strike  in 
Staffordshire,  are  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  power  which  the  masters  acquire  by 
combination  among  themselves.'  Except 
under  stress  of  adverse  commefcial  circum- 
stances,  or  active  Unionist  ag^^ression,  there 
is  no  combination  at  all  amongst  employers, 
who  regard  each  other  less  as  partakers  of 
common  interests  than  as  business  rivals 

Amongst  forms  of  Labour  Association  of 
the  Future  from  which  most  is  expected, 
Co-operation  takes,  by  common  consent,  the 
first  place. 

It  is  essential,  as  we  have  already^indicated, 
to  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  we  precisely 
mean  when  we  speak  of  Co-operation  a^ 
some  new  moral  and  social  discovery,  which 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  alleged  natural  anta* 
gonism  between  Labour  (receiving  wages) 
and  Capital.  What  has  been  meant  by  the 
word,  by  writers  of  some  pretension  to  the 
title  of  economists,  is  a  form  of  association 
of  which  the  beneficent  novelty  consbts  in 
being  composed  exclusively  of  working  men. 
The  economic  propounders  of  this  panacea 
for  all  discords  between  Labour  and  Capital 
do,  in  fact,  espouse  the  operative  prejudices 
against  Capital  as  a  power  hostile  to  Labour. 
And  they  have  assumed  from  the  success  of 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers  that  industrial  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  needs  nothing  foe 
success  but  operative  combination,  and  can 
afford  to  reject  the  aid  of  all  Capital  not 
actually  saved  by  the  working  people,  who 
are  also  to  perform  the  whole  of  the  labour 
requii'ed  by  the  concerns  of  which  they  are 
at  once  shareholders  and  workmen.  The 
fact  that  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  themselrea^ 
when  they  set  up  manufacturing  establish- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  threw  this  principle 
of  exclusive  operative  dealing  overboard, 
had  no  effect  on  our  pseudo-philanthropic 
economists,  except  of  provobng  them  to 
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stigmatize  their  former    favourites    as  the 
Iscariots  of  Co-operation ! 

The  real  truth  is  that  there  is  uothino:  of 
absolute  novelty,  and  still  less  any  promise 
of  an  universal  panacea  for  the  ills  of  indus- 
try, in  the  exceptional  fact  of  the  success  of 
associations  operative  in   their   origin,  but 
which  have  invariably  recognised,  when  they 
came  to  employ  labour  themselves,  precisely 
the  same  distinction  recognised  by  all  other 
employers  between  what  is  due  to  Capital 
and  what  is  due  to  Labour.     It  may  here 
be  observed   that  work-people,  taken  gene- 
rally, show  little  alacrity  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  benevolent  em- 
ployers to  acquire  shares  in  the  concerns  for 
which    they   work.      Of    9770    shares  in 
Messrs.  Briggs's  Co-operative  Colliery, '  only 
264,'  says  Mr.  Brassey,*   *  arc  held  by  the 
workmen.'     It  must,   moreover,   be  added 
that  the   working  minority,  who   have   in- 
vested their  savings  in  those  shares,  show 
themselves  the  most  jealous  vindicators  of 
the  riajht  of  shareholding  Capital  to  prefe- 
rential dividends   over  those   conceded   to 
non-shareholding   Labour.     The  non-share- 
holding work-people,  it  is  truly  alleged  by 
their  shareholding  comrades,   do   not  con- 
tribute so  much  as  they  do  to  the  support 
of  the  concern  in  which  both  are  engaged, 
and,  therefore,  are  not  entitled  to  an  equal 
beneficial  interest  in  it     In  this   instance, 
as  in  every  other  of  successful  co-operative 
association,   the  Hite  of  the   work-people, 
who  have  invested  therein  their  small  capi- 
tals, have  seen  clearly,  and  asserted  firmly, 
their  rights   as  workmen-capitalists,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  workmen  pure  and 
Mmple.     Those     co-operative     associations 
vbich  have  been  most  conspicuous  as  com- 
mercial successes  count  many  more  opera- 
tive employh  than    co-operative   partners. 
-And  such  employ h  are  simply  paid  wages 
for  their  labour    like   other  work-people. 
"Hierenpon     great    outcry    from     amateur 
Ubour-champions  and  sensation-economists 
-^a  sort  of  writers  whose  standing  quarrel 
^th  the  nature  of  things  and  the  force  of 
facts  fits  them   admirably  for   helping  to 
swell  to  a  more  respectable  figure  *  the  beg- 
garly account  of  empty  benches  '  at  a  future 
International  Congress. 

Mr.  Fawcett  cites,  as  the  latest  instance  of 
the  co-operative  principle  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Brand's  offer  to  the  labourers  whom 
he  employs  on  his  farm,  *to  allow  them 
to  invest  in  the  farm  any  money  which  they 
"^ay  save,  receinng  the  same  interest  as  he 
obtains  on  his  capital.'f     Nothing   can  be 

*  '  Work  and  Wajres,'  p.  256. 
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more  legitimate  than  profits  thus  earned  by 
investment  of  savings.  Nothing,  however, 
can  have  less  in  cohimon  with  Mr.  Fawcett's 
fixed  idea  of  profits  in  excess  of  wages  as 
being  somehow  due  to  labour  in  all  cases, 
without  any  such  savings,  or  investment  of 
savings  at'  aU.  Workmen  who  do  save, 
and  who  do  invest  their  savings,  are  found, 
for  the  most  part,  amongst  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  the  co-operative  principle  in  tlus 
its  alleged  purity. 

Are  we  then  to  hope  for  no  new  forms  of 
association  between   employers  and    work- 
people, comprising  all  grades  of  the  indus- 
trial hierarchy,  like  the  old  Craft-Gilds,  and 
affording  opportunities   for  the    operative 
contributors    to   industrial    production    to 
make  their  voice  heard  on  all  debateable 
points  betwixt  themselves  and  their  employ- 
ers?   To  this  we   may  reply,   in  the   first 
place,  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  we  live 
m  is  to  get  rid  of  old  forms  which  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  fetters,  rather  than 
to  institute  new,  and  that  the  spirit  of  mod- 
em communities  opposes  itself  to  all  organi- 
zations setting  up  an  imperium  in  imperiOy 
and  laying  down  laws  of  their  own  which 
may  haply  come  in  collision  with  the  law 
of  the   land.      The  simpler  the  forms  in 
which  masters  and  workmen  can  agree  to 
meet  each  other  the  better — the  important 
point  is  that  they  should  meet  each  other 
on  all  occasions  when  matters  of  difference 
arise  between  them,  and   exchange   words 
before    they    come    to    exchange     blows. 
Employers  who  mean  fairly  by  their  work- 
people, and  take,  pains  to  show  it,  seldom 
fail  to  find  themselves  met  by  work-people 
who  mean  fairly  by  their  employers ;  and 
outside   agitators  are   no  match   for  those 
natural  leaders  of  the  army  of  industry  who 
will  but  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  take 
the  lead.     Messrs.  Akroyd  of  Halifax,  whose 
establishment  is  justly  noted  for  the  benefi- 
cent arrangements  connected  with  it^  stated, 
some  years  back,  to  the  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, that  their  firm  made  it  a  rule  to 
receive  with  the  utmost  courtesy  deputations 
of  their  work-people,  bringing  forward  de- 
mands for  a  rise  of  wages,  or  i^edress  of  any  real 
or  supposed  grievance,  and  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject, if  necessary,  at  repeated  meetings  with 
them,  till  the  matter  of  difference  was,  in 
almost  all  cases,   arranged   amicably.     Mr, 
W.  E.  Forstcr  gave   in  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
the  reason  why  his  work-people  never  had 
struck  against  him,  that  he  had  always  re- 
ceived them  personally,  and  given  careful 
attention  to  every  cause  of  complaint  they 
might  have  to  bring  before  him.     We  sus- 
pect the  right  honourable  ex-manufacturer. 
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in  his  Jatc  official  position,  found  his  Secu- 
larists considerably  less  amenable  to  reason 
than  he  had  found  his  ojferatives. 

*  When  I  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying 
my  lamented  father,  writes  Mr.  Brassey,  '  on 
visits  of  inspection  to  works  under  construc- 
tion, I  was  ever  deeply  impressed  by  his  genial 
manner  towards  his  old  followers.  He  used 
to  recognise  many  of  the  old  navvies,  even 
some  ^hom  he  had  not  met  for  years,  and  ad- 
dress them  by  their  Christian  names.  He 
would  never  omit  to  shake  hands  cordially 
with  old  gangers  an4  sub-contractors,  and 
when  he  met  them  in  the  works  he  would 
generally  pull  up  for  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
over  old  times,  and  ask  after  mutual  acquaint- 
ances who  had  been  employed  on  former  con- 
tracts. A  small  manifestation  of  kindness 
like  this  how  little  it  osts ;  how  much  it  is 
valued !  * 

The  instances  above  cited  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  above  the  average  of  ordi- 
nary individual  employers,  and  it  may  still 
be  asked  whether  no  provision  can  be  made 
for  new  forms  of  association  between  men 
of  the  common  stamp  of  intellectual  and 
moral  mediocrity,  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  that  of  the  general  run  of  employers 
and  work-people.  This  question  may  be 
considered  as,  to  some  extent,  practically 
answered  in  those  trades  and  places  where 
voluntary  Boards  or  Courts  of  Conciliation 
have  been  established,  with  which  the  names 
of  Messrs.  Mundella  and  Kettle  are  honour- 
ably connected,  and  which,  so  far  as  their 
operations  have  extended,  seem  to  have 
really  supplied  means  hitherto  n)uch  deside- 
rated for  bringing  workmen  and  employers 
in  friendly  personal  contact,  and  facilitating 
the  free  and  equal  discussion  of  their  rela- 
tive rights  and  interests.  We  should  for 
our  own  part  regard  as  an  advantage  any- 
thing which  would  promote  more  of  moral 
cohesion  amongst  employers^  even  apart 
from  the  advantage  which  we  should  expect 
to  arise  from  more  of  frank  communication 
with  their  work-people.  The  absence  of 
combination  amongst  ike  masters  for  good 
purposes  (and  good  purposes  there  are 
which  such  combination  only  could  accom- 
plish) goes  some  way  to  excuse  the  mistakes 
committed  by  the  cumbrous  and  one-sided 
combinations  of  the  work  people.*  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm 
that  the  latter  have  any  security  that  those 
permanent  interests  which  masters  and  work- 
men have  in  common,  will  govern  the  con- 
duct of  all  employers.     If  there  b  tyranny 

*  The  objects  of  the  lately  established  '  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Associated  Employers '  seem 
to  be  simply  self-defensive.  We  shoald  have 
wished  to  see  them  solf-regalative  also. 


in  the  treatment,  or  attempted  treatment, 
by  the  Trades  Unions  of  all  inside  and  all 
outside  their  pale,  there  is  anarchy  in  the 
relations  of  the  employers  towards  their 
work-people  and  each  other.  Out  of  that 
anarchy  proceed  the  efforts  of  an  unscmpn- 
lous  minority,  making  haste  to  be  rich,  to 
supplant  their  more  conscientious  busioes- 
rivals  in  home  and  foreign  markets,  ulti- 
mately throwing  on  the  work-people  the 
heaviest  consequences  of  their  reckless  specn- 
lations,  in  the  shape  of  stagnation  of  trule 
or  fall  of  wages.  *  A  melancholy  illnstTS- 
tion,'  says  Mr.  Brassey,*  *  of  the  disturbance 
in  the  labour-market  caused  by  the  inflation 
and  subsequent  collapse  of  trade,  has  been 
lately  exhibited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  number  of  men  employed  at  the  princi- 
pal ship-building  yards  on  the  Thames  ^as 
in  1860,  11,830;  in  1869,  20,880;  and  in 
1870,  3190.  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  faults  committed  by  the  men,  the  princi- 
pal share  of  blame  for  the  disasters  of  the 
panic  must,  in  justice,  be  laid  on  some  of 
their  employers.' 

Mr.  Brassey,  in  citing  the  highly  honoa^ 
able  example  set  by  his  father  in  refusing  to 
send  in  an  unduly  low  tender  for  the  execu- 
tion of  some  projected  railway  works,  say- 
ing that  if  business  could  only  be  obtained 
by  screwing  down  wages,  he  wonld  rather 
be  without  it,  adds:  'A  similar  feeling  I 
believe  to  be  generally*  entertained  by  em- 
ployers.' We  hope  it  may  be  said  with 
equal  foundation  that  a  similar  feeling  is 
entertained  by  employers  generally  against 
such  fraudulent  practices  as  have  re- 
cently been  exposed  in  the  Manchester 
trade,  and  the  ultimate  consequence  of 
which,  if  they  continue  unchecked  and  pre- 
valent, must  be  to  dethrone  ^this  country 
from  its  once  well-won  position  of  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  pre-eminence,  so 
far  as  that  position  was  won  by  manufactur- 
iDg  and  commercial  probity.  Euiployen 
generally,  we  are  heartily  willing  to  beliere, 
dislike  and  deprecate  those  practices.  But 
they  do  not  combine  against  them ;  thej  da 
not  set  up  amongst  themselves  an  authority 
which  should  excommunicate  all  who  lapse 
into  them  ■  from  reputed  membership  of 
their  body.  There  ought  to  be  recognised 
trade  jurisdictions  on  the  employers'  as 
well  as  on  the  workmen's  side — whether  en- 
dowed or  not  (and  we  do  not  see  why  not) 
with  legal  authority  to  enforce  their  deci- 
sions— under  whose  cognizance  should  come 
all  deviations  from  honest  modes  of  doing 
business,  and  who  should  be  armed  by  their 
constituents  (and,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  see 

*  *  Work  and  Wages,'  p.  241. 
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why  not  by  the  National  Legislature)  with 
adequate  powers  of  condign  animadv^ersion 
on  all  such  deviations.  At  this  price  only, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe,  will  employers 
generally  acquire  or  recover  due  influence 
o?er  those  they  employ.  If  an  aristocracy 
of  honour  and  honesty  cannot  be  established, 
or  re-established,  in  thtf  former  class,  it  will 
be  idle  to  quarrel  with  a  democracy  equally 
destitute  of  those  qualities  in  the  latter. 

It  is  paiuful  to   have   to   confess    that 
hitherto   the  most  prominent  instances  of 
organization   of    employed   and   employers 
working  together  to   one   end  have  been 
those  where   both  have  been  working  to- 
geUier  against  the  public.     In  former  times, 
when  coal  was  the  monopoly  of  a  single  dis- 
trict, the  great  coal  owners  of  the  North 
acted  in  regular  and  avowed  combination 
for  what  was  called  *  limiting  the  vend,'  i.e, 
abstaining  from  raising  or  shipping  coal  in 
such  quantities  as  to  lower  its  price  in  the 
London  market  below  the  figure  at  which 
they  desired  to  keep  it.     In  those  times,  the 
pitmen  were  employed  on  a  system  of  yearly 
hiring,  and  continued  in  regular  receipt  of 
their  wages,  whether  they  worked  or  not. 
Their  employers  preferred  paying  them  for 
not  working  at  those  seasons  at  which  their 
policy  of  *  limiting  the  vend '  came  into  play. 
Afterwards  it  suggested  itself  as  an  improve- 
ment on    that    policy  to    abolish    annual 
hirings,  so  that  the  coal  owners  dispensed 
themselves  from  paying  wages  when  they 
stopped  work.     But  in  these  latter  days,  the 
pitmen  have  taken  their  turn  of  limiting 
labour,  with    the    improvement,    in    their 
sense,    of     exacting    increased    wages    for 
<^miuiflhed  work.     The  vend  is  now  limited 
by  the  refusal  of  the  pitmen  either  to  do 
more  work  themselves  or  to  suffer  relays  of 
W>our  to  be  brought  in  to  supply  their  defi- 
ciency.   And  now,  as  in  old  times,  the  coal 
owners  still  find  their  account  in   starved 
Dwrkets,  by  finding  themselves  in  receipt  of 
*<^*wiity  prices  for  short  supplies  of  a  prime 
necessary  of  life.     Quousque  tandem  ?  may 
J>e  well  asked,  on  the  part  of  the  much  and 
long  suffering  public* 

The  recent  phenomena  of  Trades  Union- 
ism  in  the  counties,  are  not  without  analogy, 
«s  marking  an  epoch  of  industrial  transition, 
vith  the  anarchical  accompaniments  of  the 
abolition  of  the  old  German  gilds  and  the 
old  Russian  serfdom.  By  the  whole  system 
, .  ^^gislation  and  rural  administration, 
which  had  been  piled  for  centuries  on  the 

,  |he  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  coal 
*oa  iron  trade  have  made  the  recent  period  of 
"i^Uon  in  both  a  matter  of  bistorv.  These 
^ciaeitudeB,  taken  in  connection  w'ith  their 
^^wes,  are  full  of  warning  for  the  future. 


basis  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  and  of 
the  Caroline  Settlement  Law,  English  agri- 
cultural labourers  had  been  ascripti  plebce, — 
barred  all  outlook  and  all  outgoing  beyond 
their  parish.  The  forefathers,  for  long 
back,  of  tl^e  landlords  and  farmers  of  our 
days,  by  their  parliamentary  and  parochial 
action,  had  enonnously  complicated  the 
original  scope  and  provisions  of  the  old 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  by  imposing  on 
parishes,  partly  in  a  spirit  of  mistaken 
charity,  partly  on  the  impulse  of  an  equally 
mistaken  self-interest,  not  only  the  duty  laid 
on  them  by  that  statute,  of  providing  em- 
ployment and  sustenance  for  those  who  used 
no  trade  whereby  to  get  their  living,  but 
also  the  duty  of  eking  out  by  parochial  doles 
the  wages  of  those  who  did  get  their  living 
by  farm  or  other  labour. 

'  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  flaxlt/ 

Consequently,  under  the  old  Poor  Law, 
as  aggravated  by  the  old  Allowance  Sys- 
tem, it  became  the  plain  and  palpable 
interest  of  the  ratepayei*8  of  each  parish  to 
guard  jealously  against  labouring  immigrants 
from  other  parishes  obtaining  legal  settle- 
ment within  theirs,  and  thus  obtaining  legal 
claims  to  relief  in  case  of  destitution.  Nay, 
it  became  their  interest  to  thrust  outside 
their  boundaries — as  regarded  their  habita- 
tions— even  the  labourers  whose  sources  of 
livelihood  lay  within  them,  and  to  contrive, 
if  possible,  that  those  employed  by  them- 
selves should  receive  their  parish  doles  in 
aid  of  M'ages  from  others.  Thus  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
bound  to  the  soil  of  his  own  parish,  inas- 
much as  no  other  would  let  him  migrate 
thither;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  very 
many  cases,  severed  from  the  soil  he  tilled 
for  fear  he  should  become  chargeable  on 
that  soil  when  he  could  till  no  longer.  In 
very  many  cases,  under  the  old  Poor  Law 
and  Settlement  Law,  landlords  and  farmers 
were  tacitly  leagued  to  pull  down  rather 
than  build  cottages  on  their  farms.  It 
suited  their  interests — qud  ratepayers — bet- 
ter that  their  labourers  should  live  any- 
where else  than  where  they  worked.  Hence 
it  has  been  a  notorious  fact  that,  in  very 
numerous  instances,  agricultural  labourers 
have  had  to  find  lodgings  in  the  outskirts  of 
towns,  three  or  four  or  even  five  miles  from 
the  farms  which  employed  their  daily  la- 
bour. There  is  no  one  cause  to  which  the 
deficiency  of  labourers'  cottages  was  so  dis- 
tinctly traceable  as  it  was  traceable  to  the 
ratepayers'  interest  against  their  erection 
and  maintenance  created  by  the  old  Poor 
Law  and  the  old  Settlement  Law.    The  re- 
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forms  accomplished  in  tliese  laws  within  onr 
owQ  times,  especially  the  change,  quite  of 
late  years,  in  the  old  Law  of  Settlement, 
have  bad  an  efiect  analogous  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom  in  Russia,  in  emancipating 
agricultural  labour  in  England  from  its 
parochial  fetters,  in  conferring  on  it  that 
freedom  of  movement,  that  Freizilgigkeit^ 
which  the  abolition  of  the  time-honoured 
gild  system  has  also  quite  lately  conferred 
on  the  working  classes  in  Grermany.  The 
English  labourer  no  longer  finds  legal  ob- 
structions thrown  iu  his  way,  when  he  ad- 
ventures migration  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  his  parish.  He  no  longer  finds, 
wherever  he  may  seek  for  employment,  the 
old  feeling  uppermost — not  that  his  work 
might  not  at  present  be  worth  its  wages,  but 
that,  at  some  future  time,  he  might  become 
chargeable  when  he  was  past  work.  If  all 
the  evil  which  that  feeling,  meeting  them 
wherever  they  moved,  inflicted  on  the  Eng- 
lish labouring  class  under  the  old  Poor  Law, 
were  set  against  all  the  good  parish  doles 
have  ever  done  them,  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
indeed  who  would  affirm  that  the  benefits 
outweighed  the  injuries.    , 

The  worst  effect  of  the  old  regime  of 
restriction  and  pauperism  was  that,  while 
eking  out  wages  with  alms,  it  rendered  work 
hardly  worth  wages.  If  the  Dorsetshire 
peasant  had  sunk  into  the  stolid  recipient  of 
9«.  a  week,  Canon  Girdlestone  might  per- 
haps have  found  one  reason  for  it  in  the  fact 
that  his  labour  might  have  really  become 
worth  no  more.  For  the  purpose  of  popu- 
lar rhetoric,  his  case  might  be  the  best  to 
select  as  that  of  the  typical  *  agricultural 
labourer ;'  but  for  the  purpose  of  fair  com- 
parison and  practiced  instruction,  it  would 
have  been  as  well  to  contrast  it  with  the 
condition  of  other  districts,  where  better 
work  commands  better,  pay.  The  extended 
market  for  labour  opened  of  late  years  by 
freer  and  more  facile  locomotion  has  been, 
of  itself,  producing  without  the  aid  either  of 
ecclesiastical  or  unionist  agitators,  an  equita- 
ble adjustment  of  wages  to  work  iu  agri- 
culture as  in  other  employments. 

Mr.  James  Caird,  in  a  letter  piiblished  in 
the  'Times'  of  the  3rd  of  January  last, 
giving  the  results  of  extensive  and  long- 
exercised  observation  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  past,  and  anticipations, 
founded  on  those  results,  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  future,  makes  the  following 
statement  of  the  present,  as  compared  with 
the  past  condition  of  the  English  agricul- 
ture labourer, — a  statement  which  derives, 
from  the  long-continued  attention  which  the 
author  has  devoted  to  the  subject,  an  au- 


thority very  different  from  that  of  the  stump- 
oratory  of  agricultural  agitators  : — 

*The  condition  of  the  English  agricuUunl 
labourer  has  much  improved  within  recent 
years — more  so  than  is  shown  by  the  weekly 
rate  of  wages,  for  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  is  considerably  increased  by  what  is 
earned  by  piece-work..  It  does  not  now  com- 
pare unfavourably  with  the  condition  of  other 
classes  of  labourers  in  towns,  and  his  earnings 
probably  give  him  as  great  a  command  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  those  of  the  skilled  work- 
man or  the  lowest  grade  of  public  empl4fifet, 
who  have  to  pay  out  of  their  salaries  S$.  or  lOi 
a  week  for  the  humblest  accommodation  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  country 
labourer  in  many  counties  in  the  South  has  hU 
cottage  and  garden  and  garden  allotment  for  U 
Qd.  to  2«.  6^.  a  week,  from  which,  in  addition 
to  lodginj;s,  he  provides  himself  with  vegetables 
and  potatoes,  articles  which  must  bo  paid  for 
at  retail  prices  by  the  workman  in  town.  I 
have  before  me  the  exact  earnings  during  the 
past  year  of  sixteen  married  labourers  on  a 
corn  and  sheep  farm  in  Hampshire,  where  the 
wages  are  nominally  IZs.  a  week,  but  where 
piece-work  is  encouraged  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible practised.  The  average  actually  earned 
by  each  of  these  men  under  this  mixed  system 
of  day  and  piece-work  was  a  little  over  16^.  Bd. 
a  week,  or  26  per  cent,  more  than  the  nominal 
wages.  None  of  them  earned  alike,  the  dif- 
ference arising  from  greater  industry,  capacity, 
or  opportunity  being  very  considerable,  some 
averaging  more  than  20«.  and  some  not  exceed- 
ing 13«.  fid.  These  men  have  good  cottages 
and  gardens  and  garden  allotments,  for  which 
they  pay  fi*om  1$.  Sd.  to  1«.  9d,  a  week.  Their 
wives  and  a  boy  or  girl  at  certain  seasons  con- 
tribute something  to  the  common  store.  In 
this  case  they  added  on  the  average  4#.  2</.  to 
the  weekly  earnings  of  each  household,  making 
the  total  20«.  Sd. ;  and  this  is  no  uncommon 
example  at  the  present  day,  but  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  being  realised  by  industrious  men  where 
the  system  of  piece-work  is  adopted — a  plan  at 
once  advantageous  to  the  labourer  and  economi- 
cal and  effective  in  its  results  to  the  employer.' 

Referring  to  the  past,  as  compared  with 
the  present,  Mr.  Caird  states  as  follows:— 

*  Twenty-three  years  ago  I  concluded  in  your 
columns  an  inquiry  into  the  agiicultural  condi- 
tion of  England.  At  that  time  I  ascertained 
the  rate  of  wages  in  the  various  counties,  and 
compared  it  with  the  wages  in  the  same  coon- 
ties  when  visited  by  Arthur  Toung  in  his  tour 
eighty  years  before.  I  found  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  wages  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  counties,  in  favour  of  the  foi-mer,  and 
exactly  the  opposite  of  Young's  experience,  the 
wages  in  1770  having  been  lowest  in  tlic  North. 
In  1850  the  wages  in  the  Northern  counties 
were  80  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  South,  and 
that  difference  is  fully  maintained  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  will  be  convenient  to  show  here 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  these 
three  periods  in  the  North  and  South : — 
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1770. 
8.    d. 

1860. 
8.    d. 

1873. 
8.    d. 

Average  weekly  wa^i^cs  of 
Northern  oonutfes 

6    9 

11    0 

18    0 

Average  weekly  wnees  of 
Soathem  coautfes 

7    0 

8    5 

12    0 

*  There  have  been  many  changes  since  1850, 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  satisfactory  being  an 
improTement  in  t"e  prospects  of  the  agriiul- 
tiiral  labourer  in  the  Southern  counties,  partly 
the  result  of  the  freedom  he  acquired  by  the 
alteration  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  one  of  the 
measures  roost  urgently  pressed  as  indicated 
by  that  inquiry.* 

It  would  have  added  to  the  instractive- 
ness  of  Mr.  Caird's  review  if  he  had  pointed 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  bygone  times, 
it  was  in  the  Southern  more  than  in  the 
Northern   counties  that  the  landlords  and 
farmers  carried  into  operation  the  system  of 
parish  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  first  intro- 
duced on  a  large  scale,  with  parliamentary 
sanction,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  long  war 
with  France,  and  intended  to  compensate  to 
married   labourers  with   families  the  high 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  ruled 
in  those  years.     It  was  intended,  as  a  states- 
man of  that  day  expressed  it,  to  render  a 
laiwe  family  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse — 
by  Act   of  Parliament.     The  blessing  of 
larjre  families  was  undoubtedly  promoted  in 
rural  parishes  by  this  measure ;  but  as  the 
merit  of  begetting  them  became  the  sole 
title  to  increase  of  agricultural  wages,  that 
merit  became  the  sole  merit  cultivated  by 
agricultural    labourers.*      Thence,   mainly, 
the  reversal  of  the  previous  relative  condi- 
tion of  North  and  South.     Agricultural  im- 
provements bore  their  legitimate  fruits  in 
the  former  region  ;  while  in  the  latter,  the 
elevating  effects  they  should  have  had  on 
the  labourers'  condition  were  in  great  mea- 
sure nullified   by  the   deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  labour  caused   by  the  so-called 
Allowance  System  in  aid  of  wages.     Mat- 
ten   are   mending    southward   as   well    as 
northward,  since  parliaments  and  justices  of 
tbe  peace  have  ceased  to  adjust  wages — ^not 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  recipients' 

*  The  following  striking  illastration  of  the 
pestilent  effects  in  East  An^lia  of  the  old  Poor 
Law  allowance  svRtein  in  aid  of  waj^es,  is  p^iven 
hy  i\w  'Times'''  Special  Reporter  (May  16, 
1874):— 'The  other  man  (one  of  two  farm 
labourers  talked  to  by  the  reporter)  recollected 
times  when  half  the  labourers  or  more  used  to 
he  on  the  parish  at  one  time  or  other  during  the 
year;  when  men  were  hung  for  incendiarv  fires ; 
&nd  tbe  single  men  used  to  be  paid  a  shilling  a 
veek  less  waj^es  than  the  married  men,  though 
they  mi^lit  be  better  workers.  Ttoe  natural  re- 
bqU  was  a  premium  upon  early  improvident 
marriages,  and  the  labourer  with  whom  I  talked 
shyly  owned  he  had  married,  as  many  other 
yoanjf  fellows  did,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
»*«ri  shilling.' 


labour,  but  to  the  comparative  fecundity  of 
the  recipients'  wives.  Matters  will  continue 
to  mend,  doubtless,  in  exact  proportion  as — 
labourers  becoming  more  instructed — their 
labour  shall  become  more  efficient  and  more 
productive,  and  they  shall  attain  a  position 
to  command  better  pay  for  better  work.  If 
it  were  the  aim  of  the  Unions  to  promote 
this  increased  energy  of  labour  and  its  pro- 
portionate recompense,  we  should  wish,  for 
our  part,  God-speed  to  the  Unions.  But 
the  aim  of  the  Unions  is  not  so  single  or 
simple  as  this.  The  very  idea  of  wastes  as 
naturally  corresponding,  in  a  normal  state  of 
things,  to  tbe  value  of  work  done,  is  strange 
to  them.  What  they  affect  power  to  obtain 
for  their  clients,  from  whom  they  levy 
weekly  tribute,  is  an  artificial  rate  of  wages, 
screwed  up  by  all  sorts  of  Protectionist  de- 
vices for  lessening  instead  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  labour  and  the  amount  of  its 
products.  The  old  notion  remains  rooted  in 
their  minds,  which  was  the  notion  of  the 
whole  mercantile  world  in  the  ages  preced- 
ing Adam  Smith,  that  one  party  to  a  com- 
mercial bargain  can  only  acquire  a  gain  by 
compelling  the  other  party  to  that  bargain 
to  submit  to  a  loss.  This  was  universally 
believed  of  all  commercial  transactions  be- 
tween nation  and  nation.  It  is  still  believed 
by  Trades  Union  leaders,  and  those  who  fol- 
low their  lead,  to  be  the  general  law  of  all 
transactions  between  employers  and  la- 
bourers. Increased  wages  can  only  come  to 
agricultural  labourers  by  setting  up  Union- 
machinery  to  screw  the  increase  out  of  rents 
or  profits.  That  they  can  and  ought  to  be 
earned  by  better  instructed  and  more  effi- 
cient labour  is  an  idea  inconceivable  to 
Trades  Unionists  generally,  and  apparently 
to  one  member  at  least  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench.  *  You  are  angry  with  me,  writes 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  to  Lady  Strad- 
broke,*  *  for  saying  that,  if  farmers  cannot 
pay  .better  wages,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  capital^ 

rents  must  come  down I  beg  to  ask 

your  Ladyship,  what  other  source  therfi  is  for 
better  wages  to  the  labourer  but  either  from 
the  profits  of  the  farmer  or  the  rent  of  the 
landlord  ? '  That  there  should  be  a  source 
of  better  wages  to  the  labourer  in  the  ac- 
quired and  exerted  ability  to  give  his  em- 
ployer better  work  for  better  pay,  is  an  idea 
one  is  prepared  to  expect  to  find  absent 
from  the  minds  of  the  John  Balls  of  the 
nineteenth  as  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
Bishop  Fraser  we  can  ascribe  only  to  a  slip 
of  the  pen  the  appearance  of  the  like  total 
want  of  perception  of  so  plain  a  truth.     An 

*  '  Times.'  April  22, 1874. 
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apt  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  increas* 
ed  wages  may  be  earned  more  easily  by  ef- 
fective labour  than  by  Unoinist  a^tation,  is 
afforded  in  the  following  extract  from  a  dia- 
logue at  which  the  *  Times' '  Special  Repor- 
ter was  present,  between  Mr.  Henry  Stanley, 
of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  his  labourers. 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  is  honorary  secretary  of 
the  West  Suffolk  Defence  Association, 
farms  700  acres  of  his  own  land,  which  he 
purchased  four  or  five  years  ago  in  very  bad 
condition,  and  has  since,  by  a  liberal  outlay 
of  capital,  doubled  the  number  of  labourers 
employed  upon  it,  and  introduced  the  use  of 
the  threshing  machine  and  the  steam  plough. 
Mr.  Stanley's  labourers,  under  their  recent 
Union  inspiration,  suddenly  left  him  just  on 
the  eve  of  last  harvest.  They  had  asked  to 
be  taken  back  afterwards,  and  were  taken 
back. 

* "  We  farmers,*'  said  Mr.  Stanley  to  his  men, 
"  feel  that  we  cannot,  after  employing  so  much 
capital  to  obtain  a  crop,  have  that  crop  put  in 
danger,  as  mine  was  last  year,  for  the  want  of 
labour  to  gather  it  ...  .  You  know  how 
I  was  left  last  harvest  That  shows  yrhat  your 
Unions  will  do.  How  can  you  expect  us  far- 
mers to  bear  such  things?  We  get  a  fine  crop 
on  the  ground,  and  our  year's  profits  depend  on 
getting  it  in  quickly  and  well,  and  just  at  the 
moment  you  leave  us.  That's  your  Union." 
Men. — "WeU,  master,  but  we've  a  right  to 
better  ourselves,  you  know,  and  most  on  us 
made  more  Inst  harvest  than  you  offered  us." 
Fanner  (singling  out  the  spokesman). — "Now, 
what  did  you  make?"  Man. — **I  made  lU., 
master."  Farmer. — "  How  did  you  make  it  ?" 
Man. — "I  took  the  harvest  at  12<  an  acre,  and 
finished  in  a  month  and  three  days."  Farmer. 
— **  Well,  haven't  I,  year  after  year,  asked  you 
all  to  work  on  that  system  " —  i.e.,  taking  the 
harvest  by  the  acre  instead  of  con  trading  for  the 
whole  job — "and  haven't  you,  year  after  year, 
said  you  would  rather  go  on  upon  the  old  sys- 
tem, though  I  showed  you  by  figures  you  could 
earn  more  money  under  the  new  one  ?"  Men. 
— **  Yes,  that's  true  enough,  master."  Farmer. 
— **And  then  you  leave  me  and  do  with  a 
stranger  what  you  wouldn't  do  with  me  ?"  *♦ 

The  Protectionist  delusion,  propagated  by 
the  Trades'  Union  leaders,  that  increased 
wages  are  to  be  got  by  screwing  them  out 
of  rents  or  profits,  and  not  by  increased 
productiveness  of  labour  aided  by  capital,  is 
likely  to  receive  rude  practical  confutation 
in  either  of  two  conceivable  events  of  the 
present  struggle.  If  Capital  is  deterred 
from  agricultural  investment  by  perpetual 
agitation,  agriculture,  and  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  agricultural  produce,  will  alike 
suffer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Unions 
are  not  destined  to   succeed  in  artificially 
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crippling  labour;   if  agricultural  improre- 
ment  is  to  continue  to  advance,  and  agricol- 
tural  wages  to  rise,  those  results  will  be  doe 
precisely  to  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
Production  over  that  of  Protectionism.   It 
is  somewhat  ominous  of  the  first  of  the  two 
alternatives  above  indicated,  that  during  the 
last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  poblict- 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Returns,  the  anniul 
increase  of  new  land  reclaimed  and  broofsifat 
into  cultivation  has  received  a  check,    ^llie 
figures  for  the  present  year'  (1878),  sav* 
Mr.   Caird,  *give   au   addition  of  340,000 
acres  to  the  permanent  pasture,  and  show  a 
diminution  of  some  200,000  acres  taken  out 
of  cultivation.     This  is  coincident  with  the 
first    serious    alarm    created    by  the  La- 
bourers' Union,  and  will  of  itself  have  dis- 
placed the  labour  of  many  thousand  men.' 
On   the   other  hand,  the   experienced  and 
apprehended   dictation   of    the   Laboorerb' 
Unions  has  recently  given  an  immense  stimu- 
lus in    agriculture,   as    formerly  in  oUier 
branches  of  industn^,  to  the  employment  of 
labour-saving  machinery. 

So  far  then  as  matters  have  hitherto  gonef 
Trades  Unionism  in  agriculture,  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  industrial  production  affect- 
ed by  its  action,  has  had  for  its  main  tod 
most  important  effect  the  giving  an  immense 
impulse  to  invention,  or  to  the  application 
of  mventions  already  made  for  econorabing 
human  labour.  The  object  of  the  Unions 
has  been,  by  artificial  regulation  of  labour, 
to  obtain  the  highest  wages  for  the  greatest 
numbers  possible.  Their  effect  has  been  to 
reduce  the  numbers  employed  to  the  indis- 
pensable minimum,  and  to  precipitate  the 
substitution,  wherever  practicable,  of  ma- 
chinery for  hand  labour.  We  have  seen  by 
Mr.  Nasmyth's  evidence  before  the  Trada 
Unions  Commission,  to  what  an  extent  this 
has  been  done  in  that  branch  of  skilled  labonr 
in  which  that  gentleman  raised  himself  from 
the  ranks  to  well-earned  eminence  amongst 
the  *  Captains  of  Industry.'  We  are  no» 
seeing  to  what  an  extent  this  is  practicable, 
and  is  being  effected  in  that  branch  of  indis- 
try  which  has  hitherto  troubled  itself  k» 
than  any  other  to  economise  labour,  or  anp- 
ply  its  scarcity  by  machinery.  Necessity, 
the  proverbial  mother  of  Invention,  is  setting 
the  farmers  on  finding  substitutes  for  labour 
which  Unionism  is  rendering  unreliable,  and 
Invention  is  rapidly  answering  the  matefnal 
call  of  Necessity.  *  Until  harvest,'  the 
'Times' '  Special  Reporter  is  informed,  *the 
farmers  will  be  able  to  tide  over  veiy  wclL' 
'  And  what  then  ? '   I  asked. 

'  My  informant  thought  the  fanners  would 
be  in  no  difficulty  even  then ;  and  he  is  cor- 
roborated by  other  authorities.     "  The  tinkers 
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ind  the  tailors"  will  come  from  the  towns.  A 
few  strong  men  are  wanted  to  pitch  the  sheaves 
into  ihe  waggon.  Little  or  no  skill,  however, 
is  required  nowadays.  Scythe  and  sickle  are 
DOW  as  niach  out  of  date  as  the  bam  flail, 
rieing-up  is  a  simple  process,  and  the  reaping- 
mtchine  does  the  rest  As  I  stated  the  other 
da^,  the  implement-makers  are  using  great 
efforts  to  perfect  a  machine  which  will  follow 
the  reaper  and  dispense  with  hand-tieing,  and 
this  valuable  labour-saving  invention  will  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  lock-out  In  other  ways  the 
lock-oat  will,  for  the  time,  be  a  fine  thing  for 
the  implement-makers,  for  it  will  set  farmers 
upon  buying  elevators  and  other  labour-saving 
mtchine^'.  Returning  to  the  prospects  of  har- 
T^t,  I  find  a  general  belief  that  sufficient  labour 
will  be  forthcoming  even  without  the  men  now 
locked-out  If  not,  these  men  will  be  glad 
enough  to  come  back  in  order  to  earn  harvest 
wages,  and  at  such  a  tifbe  **"  no  questions  will 
be  asked." ' 

This    agricultural    agitation  would  have 
been  almost     worth    encountering — if  for 
nothing  else — for  the  mere'sake  of  exposure 
of  the  monstrous  exaggerations  which  have 
liitherto  had  unquestioned  currency  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
The  cottagers  of  Cheveley  or  of  the  villages 
around  Bury  St  Edmunds  will  have  little  to 
thank  their  Unionist  guides  for,  if  they  agi- 
tate them  out  of  their  quiet  tomes  and  gar- 
dens into  the  harder   labours  and  sharper 
climate  of  Canada  or  the  solitary  squattings 
and  *  magnificent  distances '  of  Queensland. 
The  *  Times' '    Special  Reporter  has   done 
good  service  by  setting  before  the  public 
the  unvarnished  and  unblackened  picture  of 
|lie  agricultural  labourer  and  his  surrouud- 
iDgs.    With  such  exceptions  as  have  been 
greedily  seized  upon  by  sympathetic  stump- 
orators,  of  squalid  and  overcrowded  cottages 
(for  instance,  Id  the  villages  of  Burwell  and 
EnuDg),  it  comes    out    clearly  from  the 
'Tunes  '  Special  Reports  that  the  liberality  of 
the  landlords  and  the  cessation,  in  late  years, 
of  the  discouragements  to  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  cottages  under  the  old  Poor 
^^,  are  rendering    unfit  habitations   for 
lann  labourers  an  exceptional  relic  of  the 
P*st,  Diuch  rather  than  a  general  rule  of  the 
present.*    The  cottages  on  the  Duke  of 

Hr.  John  Ball,  ex-aprricaltural  labourer  and 
^-Methodist  preacher,  expresses  a  dislike  nata- 
nil  in  grievance-traders,  to  seeinpf  new  cottages 
^It.  'He  saw  that  on  many  farms  new  cot- 
Ijges  were  being  built,  and  he  warned  the  men 
yiat  it  they  went  to  live  there  they  would  for- 
*eit  their  freedom  and  have  to  work  for  pretty 

ttttch  what  the  former  chose  to  give  them 

What  was  expected  from  them  in  a  village  was  a 
J«ai  of  bowlnjf  and  scraping.  If  they  took  off 
"••ir  hats  to  the  village  clergyman  a  lonjr  way 
?».  he  would  say.  "How  do  you  do?"  It  was 
r^^y  for  one  paid  servant  to  expect  this  ho- 
"»*««  from  another/—'  Times/  May  27, 1874. 
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Rutland's  property  at  Cheveley,  those  on 
Mr.  Mackwortn  Praed's  at  Ousden,  may  be 
cited  amongst  numerous  other  instances  of 
the  modem  march  of  improvement.  *  The 
fact,'  says  the  *  Times' '  Reporter,  is  *  alleged 
by  farmers  wherever  I  have  gone,  that  women 
are  now  obtained  with  diflBculty  for  any  kind 
of  agricultural  labour.  They  stay  at  home 
and  mind  the  house,  and  the  reason  must  bo 
that  there  is  less  need  for  them  to  add  to 
the  husband's  earnings  by  field-work.* 
TTiere  is  a  trait  which  may  contrast  very 
advantageously  with  France  or  Germany,  to 
say  nothing  of  raw  settlements  across  the 
Atlantic  or  at  the  Antipodes. 

It  does  not  follow — and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  this  is  discerned  by  influential  members 
of  the  farming  and  land-owning  body  them- 
selves— ^fromthe  antiquated  and  perverse  per- 
suasions which  are  in  truth  at  the  root  of  the 
larger  part  of  Trades  Unionist  action  and  at- 
tempts at  action,  or  from  the  precisely 
opposite  results  produced  to  those  aimed  at, 
that  Trades  Unionism  can  therefore  be 
*  stamped  out '  by  coercion  in  the  counties 
any  more  than  in  the  towns,  or  that  labour- 
ers can  be  prevented  by  the  mere  authority 
of  their  employers  from  forming  combina- 
tions deliberately  allowed  by  law.  As  the 
irritation  excited  in  the  rural  districts  by 
the  recent  irruption  of  Unionism  calms 
down,  and  the  exaggerated  fears  and  hopes 
from  its  aggressive  and  pretentious  agency 
shrink  within  limits  drawn  by  reason  rather 
than  imagination,  employers  and  labourers 
may  be  content  to  take  up  their  respective 
poj^itions  on  grounds  which  do  not  compro- 
mise on  either  side  that  free  agency  which 
is  the  birthright  of  all  orders  of  men  in  a 
free  country.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  the 
decisions  of  Union  delegates  on  disputes 
about  wages  or  any  other  matters,  between 
themselves  and  their  men — labourers,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  expected  to  fore- 
go the  legal  right  of  combination  to  support 
their  5wn  views  of  their  own  claims  and  in- 
terests. Lord  Waveney  has  suggested  arbi- 
tration by  landowners  between  farmers  and 
labourers  in  such  cases — a  suggestion  which 
had  been  anticipated  in  action  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Kerrison,  and  seemingly  with  success  ♦ 
— ^though,  it  must  be  admitted,  parliamen- 
tary and  magisterial  precedents  have  proved 
that  landlords  have  not  always*  been  infalli- 
ble   authorities  on  agricultural   economy.f 

*  *  Times,'  June  4, 1874. 

f  Bnrke  in  his  'Thoughts  and  Details  on 
Scarcity '  (1795)  treated  with  contempt  the  as* 
samption,  which  seems  to  have  been  a'^  popular 
then  as  now,  *  that  the  farmer  oppresses  tlie  la- 
bourer, and  that  a  gentleman  called  a  jostice  of 
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After  all,  the  Unionism  of  this  generation 
is  a  raral  apparition  of  less  fatal  portent 
than  the  riek-burning  of  the  last ;  and  the 
Balls  and  Arches,  if  not  exactly  personce 
gratcB  in  agricultural  high  places,  are  prefe- 
rable to  such  firebrands  (without  metaphor) 
as  the  *  Captain  Swing'  of  1830. 

The  greater  or  less  contradiction  and  hos- 
tility of  the  politics  and  economics  of  La- 
bour to  tbose  of  Capital,  Commerce,  and 
the  higher  grades  of  cultivated  intelligence, 
may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  less  or 
more  advanced  political  progress.  There 
must  be  some  point  of  coincidence  between 
all  honest  interests  in  civilized  and  indus- 
trial communities;  and  the  practical  prob- 
lem is  to  ascertain  that  point,  and  to  take 
our  stand  on  it.  That  there  should  be  any 
separate  political  and  economic  creed  of  La- 
bour shows  that  a  right  understanding  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendence and  mutually  beneficial  relations 
between  those  classes  and  orders,  which 
form  in  all  countries  the  natural  social  and 
industrial  hierarchy. 

Armed  peace,  as  Europe  has  good  reason 
for  knowing,  is  the  next  worst  thing,  and 
the  sure  prelude,  to  war.  Yet  armed  peace 
or  rather  truce,  has  become  in  these  days 
the  least  hostile  posture  between  Labour 
and  Capital  in  the  three  most  advanced  na- 
tions— England,  France,  and  Germany.  It 
may  be  asked,  as  well  with  reference  to  the 
industrial  as  to  the  national  system.  Is 
that  posture  to  be  perpetual?  And  the 
answer  depends  on  that  which  may  be  made 
to  this  other  question :  Is  there  really  any 
natural  antagonism,  threatening  to  be  per- 
petual, between  Labour  and  Capital  ?  Sam 
Johnson's  admonition,  *My  dear  sir,  clear 
your  mind  of  cant,'  might  be  altered  in 
these  days  to  *  My  dear  sir,  clear  your 
mind  of  abstractions.'  Labour  and  Capital ! 
— imposing  aggregates — signifying,  how- 
ever, simply,  in  everyday  life  and  work, 
hands  to  do  or  make,  and  means  to  p^y  for 
doing  and  making,  whatever  is  wanted  to  be 
made  or  done.  Unless  it  is  asserted  that  all 
the  moneyed  and  other  capital  is  in  hands 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  it, 
and  all  the  work  in  hands  which  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  do  it,  what  can  be  the  ra- 
tional sense  of  <  natural  antagonism '  between 
those  who  are  ready  to  give  work  for  money 
and  those  who  are  ready  to  give  money  for 
work  ?    The  one  party  supplies  exactly  that 

the  peace  is  the  protector  of  the  latter,  and  a 

control  and  restraint    on   the  former.' 

•  The  squires  of  Norfolk/  he  wrote,  *  had  dined, 
when  they  ^ve  it  as  their  opinion  that  tlie  rate 
of  wages  mijjrht  or  ouj^ht  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  marlLet  of  provisionB.' 


which  the  other  wants.     The  terras  of  tiie 
commerce  between  Capital  and  Labour,  as 
of  all  other  commerce,  are  of  course  a  mat- 
ter for  fair  negotiation  between  seller  a&d 
buyer.     But  what  propriety  is  there  io  de- 
scribing negotiation   as  antagonism?     If 
you  go  into  a  shop,  is  there  a  natural  anta- 
gonism between  you  and  the  shopman !   If 
you  go  on 'Change,  are  all  these  men  of  mer- 
chandise  in   sumg  civil  costume  so  numy 
natural  antagonists  in  internecine  conflict! 
Why  is  the  ordinary  *  higgling  of  the  mar- 
ket,' which  meets  us  everywhere,  to  be  spo- 
ken  grandly   of   as   '  natural   antagonism,' 
when  the  parties  to  the  bargain  happen  to 
be  a  mechanic  or  labourer  on  the  one  lumd 
— on  the  other,  an  employer  who  finds  pay 
for  his  work  ?     If  work  equivalent  to  the 
pay  is  not  performed,  or  pay  equivalent  to 
the  work  is  not  given,  there  doubtless  is  a 
source  of  natural  antagonism.     But  where 
nothing  else  is  on  either  side  intended  bnt 
a  fair  exchange  of  equivalents,  the  notion  of 
natural  antagonism  is  a  mere  maggot  of  mal- 
content braiQs.     So  far  as  that  goes,  the 
working  *  hand,'  and  the  employer  or  cus- 
tomer who  demands  his  handiwork,  stand 
on  a  footing  of  complete  commercial  equal- 
ity and  exchange  of  equivalents.     If  what  is 
meant  to   be  made  a  grievance  (sensation- 
economists  do  make  a  grievance  of  it)  is  the 
degradation  alleged  to  be  involved  in  belong- 
ing to  a  manual  labouring  class  at  all,  so 
much  may  be  conceded  to  such  complain- 
ants— that  the  manual  labouring  class  docs 
occupy  the  ground  floor  and  not  the  first 
floor  of  the  social  fabric.     If  all  are  d^rad- 
ed  who  are  not  elevated  above  manual  oc- 
cupations, then  a  society  must  be  dreamed 
of  in  which  there  shall  be  either  no  manual 
workers   or  all  manual  workera.    To  sitch 
*  Labour-emancipators '   we    can   only  saj, 
Let  us  have  your  whole  scheme  before  us. 
Let    us  know  what  social  state  vou  really 
aim  at  constituting.     And  meanwhile  leave 
your  iteration  about  natural  antagonism  b^ 
tween  class  and  class.     What  you  really  ob- 
ject to   seems  to  be  that  civilized  moden 
society  arranges  itself  into  any  classes  at  ai 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  mereei- 
trav^ance  of  such  principles  aflbrds  the 
slightest  security  that  very  serious  collisions 
may  not  yet    be   impending   between  the 
champions   and   assailants  of  all   that  has 
hitherto  constituted  the  social  and  indostn' 
al  system  of  Europe.     Madness  with  a  me- 
thod is  never  a  force  to  be  despised :  the  fan- 
atic Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  centory, 
and  the  fanatic  Fifth-Monarchy  men  of  the 
seventeenth,  are  not  without  politico-econo- 
mical successors  in  the  nineteenth  in  one  es- 
sential dogma,  put  on  record  in  the  often- 
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cited  Resolution  ascribed  to  some  armed 
sectaries  of  Crom  well's  day — *  Resolved, 
Istij,  That  the  Saints  shall  inheiit  the 
earth.  Resolved,  2ndl7,  That  we  are  the 
Saints.'  For  Saint*  read  Socialists,  and  we 
have  precisely  the  nnodem  programme  of  the 
Republic  Democratic  and  Social.  It  is  not 
because  such  doctrines  have  no  solid  econo- 
mic foundation  that  they  may  not  find  thou- 
sands prepared  to  embrace — even  prepared 
to  fight  for  them.  All  that  multitudes  want, 
when  there  are  circumstances  in  their  condi- 
tion to  make  them  discontented,  are  a  few 
leading  principles — the  larger  and  tbe  more 
sweeping  the  better — which,  from  tbe 
mouths  and  pens  of  ready  speakers  and 
writers,  may  supply  reasons  for  their  pas- 
sions. And  be  it  always  remembered,  that 
the  souix^es  of  discontent  are  as  often 
moral  as  material.  Tocqueville  has  well  re- 
marked that  it  is  not  when  public  admini- 
stration or  public  burthens  are  most  oppres- 
sive that  revolt  against  them  is  most  likely 
to  occur.  It  is  when  the  yoke  of  authority 
and  the  burthens  it  imposes  are  in  course  of 
being  lightened,  that  popular  impatience  is 
apt  to  nm  ahead  of  all  practical  and  practi- 
cable reforms.  When,  so  to  speak,  only  the 
last  feather  remains  on  the  camel's  back, 
the  crv  waxes  loudest  that  it  is  the  last  fea- 
ther  which  breaks  it. 

Amidst  the  confusion  of  ideas,  amidst  the 
artificially  fomented  social  antagonisms  and 
moral  corruption,  too  widely  prevalent  in 
old  civilized  communities,  one  almost  doubts 
sometimes  whether  the  best  hope  of  human- 
ity may  not  be,  once  more,  to  be  turned 
out  to  grass.  *  So  often,'  says  Le  Play,  *  as 
corruption  has  invaded  the  civilized  nations 
of  tbe  Old  World,  the  pastoral  populations 
liave  always  been  Nature's  reserve-force  for 
their  reform  and  regeneration  by  conquest. 
They  have  performed  that  function,  at  re- 
carring  periods,  for  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
are  ready  to  resume  it  for  the  now  dominant 
European  races,  if  these  should,  at  some 
future  time,  as  in  the  last  days  of  decadence 
of  Imperial  Rome,  sink  into  a  condition  of 
which  they  can  neither  endure  the  evils, 
nor  supply  the  remedies  by  any  surviving 
nrtue  or  energy  of  their  own.'* 

What  has  been,  may  be — all  our  railroads, 
telegraphs,  daily  newspapers,  ironclads,  steel 
cannons,  and  breech-loading  rifles  notwith- 
standing. Material  forces  and  machinery 
avail  nothing,  when  those  moral  and  social 
forces,  which  first  combined  to  create,  and 
must  still  combine  to  work  them,  have  been 
crippled  and  diso^anized  by  that  last  ill  of 
old  nations,  the  War  of  Rich  and  Poor. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  j^ew  Japan,  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  ;  its  Annals  during  the  past 
Twenty  Years,  recording  the  remarkable 
Progress  of  the  Japanese  in  Western  Civi- 
lization, By  Samuel  Mossman.  London, 
1873. 

2.  The  History  of  Japan  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time :  Vol,  L  to 
the    Year   1864.     By    Francis    Ottewell 

.  Adams,  F.R.G.S.,  II.B.  .Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy  at  jBerlin ;  formerly 
H.B.  Majesty's  Charg6  d'Aflfaires  and  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  Yedo.  London, 
1874. 

3.  The  Legacy  of  ly eyas  {deified  as  Gongen 
Sama),  a  posthumoits  Manuscript  in 
One  Hundred  Chapters.  Translated 
from  Three  Collated  Copies  in  the  Origi- 
nal by  John  Frederic  Lowder,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Board 
of  Revenue  and  the  Customs  in  Japan. 
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* 

Mr.  Mobsman,  though  modestly  disclaiming 
*the  high  functions  of  a  historian,'  has  en- 
deavoured *  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  clear 
and  succinct  narrative  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  in  its  recent  annals,.,  culled  from 
the  b^st  authorities,'  with  a  view  not  only 
to  elucrdate  its  present  condition,  but  to 
throw  light  upon  its  past  history.  That  this 
is  a  diflSicult  undertaking  may  be  readily  be- 
lieved, when  we  are  told,  that  *  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  historical  and  descriptive' 
accoimts  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  whidk 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  a  compre- 
hensive and  authentic  history  of  the  countjry, 
its  people,  and  institutions,  has  yet  to  bo 
written  in  a  European  language  ;  and  for 
this  to  be  undertaken  by  a  foreigner  com- 
petent to  do  justice,  he  must  not  only  be  a 
Japanese,  but  a  Chinese,  linguist,  and  have 
access  to  the  national  archives^  written 
chiefly  in  the  latter  character.'  We  must 
agree  therefore  with  Mr.  Mossman  *  that  this 
is  a  task  impossible  for  foreigners  to  accom- 
plish— at  least  unaided  by  native  scholars ;' 
even  if  it  were  less  true  that  ^hitherto  the 
information  gleaned  from  native  sources 
concerning  its  history  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  mythical,  meagre,  and  unreliable.'  lie 
quotes  a  late  Minister  in  Japan,  who  said 
that  *the  incorrigible  tendency  of  the  Ja- 
panese to  withhold  from  foreigners,  or  to  dis- 
guise, the  truth  on  all  matters  great  and 
small ;  and  consequently  the  absence  of  re- 
liable elucidations  of  their  character,  institu- 
tions, and  system  of  government,  constitutes 
a  great  obstacle  in  getting  at  the  facts ;' — 
and  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  appears 
to  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  ever 
had  any  dealings  with  the  Japanese  in  their 
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own  country.     Hence,  although  the  author 
may  be  right  in  his  conclusion,  that  we  have 
now  '  a  fair  amount  of  authentic  data  to 
furnish  a  record  of  its  recent  history,'  and 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  these  *  should  ap- 
pear in  a  collected  form,  such  as  will  be 
found  in  this  unpretending  volume,'  we  must 
warn  our  readers  not  to  be  too  critical  in 
noticing  numerous  inaccuracies  and  mistakes 
as  to  names,  titles,  and  other  matters  purely 
Japanese.     Such  errors  are  all  but  unavoid- 
able where  a  writer  has  to  quote  from  a  very 
miscellaneous  collection  of  records,  unaided 
by  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  places, 
the  people,  or  the  language.     Some  of  these 
are,   fortunately,  of  no  great  importance, 
though  others  there  are,  misleading  in  refer- 
ence both  to  the  facts  and  the  personages 
referred  to.     A  few  of  these  we  may  more 
particularly  advert  to  as  we  proceed ;  and 
as  these  might  easily  be  rectified  by  a  list  of 
errata  on  a  fly-leaf,  we  trust  the  author  will 
lose  no  time  in  supplying  it     Despite  such 
flaws  in  execution,  the  conception  of  the 
work,  and  the  consecutive  narrative  it  fur- 
nishes of  the  leading  events,  since  the  first 
treaty  with  a  foreign  Power  was  negotiated 
in  1864  by  Commodore  Perry,  deserve  great 
praise.     It  supplies  a  want,  and  will  .enable 
the  reader  to  obtain  with  little  labour  a  good 
general  idea  of  a  series  of  changes  afiecting 
the  destinies  of  an  Eastern  race,  now  for  the 
first  time  joining  the  comity   of  Western 
nations.     It  has  been  truly  said  that '  never 
^  probably  since  the  world  began  has  a  nation 
developed  so  rapidly,  or  for  two  consecutive 
decades  had  so  eventful  a  history  to  show ;' 
and  were  it  only^on  this  ground,  such   a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  own  day  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  interest.     !But.  the 
past  and  present  of  Japan  are  nearly  equally 
attractive  to  any  student  of  the  philosophy 
of  histor}',  from  the  many  curious  problems 
it  presents,  and  the   unexpected  solutions 
furnished  by  passing  events. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  twenty 
years'  struggle  in  which  all  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  Japanese  policy,  statecraft,  and 
administration  have  been  thrown  down,  as  if 
by  one  of  their  own  volcanic  shocks,  and  all 
the  elements  of  Western  civilization  have 
been  poured  into  the  crevices,  filling  up  the 
gaps  with  materials  of  a  disintegrating  and 
explosive  character,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the 
revolution  effected.  In  this  commingling  of 
things  old  and  new,  a  people  of  Asiatic 
stock,  as  numerous  as  ourselves  and  to  the 
full  as  proud  of  their  history  and  all  that 
.  constitutes  nationality,  appear  to  be  swept 
by  irresistible  forces  into  the  vortex  of  a  po- 
litical and  social  cyclone,  which  has  gone 


far  to  denationalize  them.  What  were  the 
forces  thus  suddenly  brought  into  plaj, 
from  within  and  without,  by  which  the  most 
conservative  and  exclusive  of  Eastern  iia- 
tions  was  so  rapidly  transformed  into  some- 
thing new  and  wholly  alien  ? 

Nothing  more  striking  in  history  or  soci- 
ology can  well  be  found  than  the  fact,  thii 
much  of  what  has  happened  is  mainly  doe 
to  their  intense  hatred  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment in  every  shape.  Yet,  strange  as  this 
may  seem,  we  are  convinced  the  dominant 
influence  in  the  Japanese  mind  when  Uie 
struggle  began,  and  far  on  to  the  final  issoe, 
was  this  national  feeling  of  hatred,  mingled 
with  fear,  towards  the  foreign  intruder  oo 
*  the  sacred  soil  of  Nippon,'^ — as  their  own 
Samurai  and  Bravos  have  many  times  since 
written  in  the  blood  of  their  victims.  The 
ruling  classes,  from  the  Tycoon  (or  Shojfnn^ 
as  it  now  appears  he  should  be  called)  to  ^e 
Daimios  and  their  retainers,  including  the 
whole  of  the  military  and  dominant  claw, 
when  first  we  forced  ourpresence  upon  them, 
had  no  other  thought  or  wish  than  oar  ex- 
pulsion. For  the  first  ten  years,  from  1854 
to  1864,  they  never  ceased  to  nurture 
plans,  both  at  Miaco  (the  Court  of  the  Mi- 
kado) and  at  Vedo— the  'capital  of  the 
Tycoon,'  or  Shogun,  his  Lieutenant  and 
Generalissimo — the  object  of  which  was  the 
extermination  of  the  foreigners  and  the 
closing  of  their  porta.  Mr.  Mossman  quotes 
the  reflections  of  the  British  Minister  at  the 
beginning  of  1861,  just  after  the  murder  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  American  Legation  in 
the  streets  of  Yedo— only  one  of  a  long 
series  of  such  political  assassinations  by  the 
Samunu — observing  that 

*•  the  victims  previous  to  this  were  in  a  compi- 
ratively  humble  position ;  but  Mr.  Heuskn^ 
though  a  Hollander  by  birth,  was  the  ofBdal 
Secretary  to  the  Legation  of  a  great  Treaty 
Power,  and  in  whose  violent  death  a  blow  wis 
aimed  at  the  American  envoy,  who  m^t 
himself  be  the  next  victim.  Not  only  was  this 
the  true  interpretation  of  such  a  deed  d 
blood,  but  every  envoy  and  member  of  the 
embassies  risked  his  life  in  performing  his  di- 
plomatic duties.  *^It  can  hardly  be  realized 
m  these  modern  days,  in  an  European  land, 
what  it  is  to  live  under  a  perpetual  menace 
of  assassination,  with  apt  instruments  for 
its  execution  ever  at  hand,  not  for  days  or 
weeks,  but  month  after  month,  and  not  oc- 
casionally, but  constantly,  from  year  to  year. 
Never  to  put  foot  in  stirrup  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  impending  danger;  never  to 
sleep  without  feeling  as  your  eyes  close  that 
your  next  waking  may  oe  your  last,  with  flie 
vengeful  steel  at  your  throat  and  the  wild 
slogan  of  murderers  in  your  ear.**  Such  were 
the  reflections  of  the  British  Minister  on  re- 
viewing the  category  of  these  catastrophes  and 
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the  perilous  position  of  affiurs,  and  it  may  well 
be  said  that  a  diplomatic  post  in  Japan  was 
tnylhiDg  but  an  enviable  one.* 

How  this  blind  and  indiscriminating  ha- 
tred, contrary  to  their  avowed  design  and 
all  their  patriotic  hopes,  by  some  overruling 
and  unseen  power  was  hurrying  the  country 
on  to  a  revolution,  the  end  of  which  was  to 
be  a  fevered  desire  for  changes  entirely 
foreign  in  type  and  aim,  is  now  apparent 
The  nations  from  afar  were  to  the  Japanese 
an  *  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,'  whose  clutch  was 
on  their  throat,  inciting  them  to  frantic  and 
anceasin^i^  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  his 
hateful  and  domineering  presence.     Failing 
all  else,  they  rushed  to  meet  him  in  his  own 
element  of  Western  civilization,  where  alone, 
it  was  felt  at  last,  they  might  hope  to  find 
the  secret  of  his  power,  and  the  means  of 
recovering  their  lost  immunity  from  inter- 
ference    Mr.  Mossman  misses  tlie  force  of 
this  feeling  by  assuming  that  they  had  once 
been  tributaries  to  China.     It  is  true  that 
the  history  of  the  Ming  dynasty  contains 
notices  of  trlbute-preseuts  having  been  sent 
at  that  remote  penod  ;  but  this  is  simply  an 
assertion,   like   so   many  others    made  by 
Chinese  when    speaking  of    other    States 
(England  among  the  rest),  treating  all   as 
subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  *  King  of 
Kings '  and  the  *  Son  of  Heaven.'     Kublai 
Khan,  the  greatest  of  the  Mongol  emperors, 
twice  attempted  their  conquest  by  fitting  out 
great  expeditions,  and  each  time  met  with 
signal  defeat  and  the  loss  of  all  his  troops  and 
ships.     There  is  no  authority  for  saying  they 
were  ever  conquered,  or  sent  tribute  to  any 
Power.    They  not  only  successfully  resisted 
the  colossal  Power  at  their  gates,  but  carried 
tbe  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  partially 
coDquering    Corea,  and    making    constant 
inroads  on  China  proper  during  the  follow- 
ing century,  by  way  of  retaliation.     Hence 
their  pride  as  a  conquering  and  unconquered 
Rice,  and  the  alarm  and  anger  with  which 
they  have  watched  the  insidious  approaches 
of  a  more*  formidable  neighbour  than  China, 
and  the  general  menace  to  their  indepen- 
dence from    the   forced   establishment   of 
permanent  relations  with  all   the  Western 
rowers,  whose  means  of  aggression   they 
felt  themselves  unable  to  resist  with  effect. 

We  cannot  but  feel  a  strong  interest  both 
in  the  past  and  the  future  of  such  a  people, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  opportune,  therefore, 
than  the  appearance  of  the  two  works,  the 
titles  of  which  follow  Mr.  Mossman's  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Adams,  formerly 
Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charg6  d' Af- 
faires at  Yedo,  has  had  all  the  advantage  of 
a  lonpr  residence  in  Japan  and  the  best  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  accurate  information 


on  the  spot,  of  which  he  has  availed  him- 
self with  great  ability.  If  he  does  not  both 
speak  and  read  Japanese  himself,  he  has,  as 
he  handsomely  acknowledges,  had  all  the 
benefit  of  such  assistance  as  Mr.  Satow,  the 
most  advanced  of  our  Japanese  scholars, 
and  now  Japanese  Secretary  of  Legation, 
could  afford.  We  may  receive  this  book, 
therefore,  with  great  confidence  as  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  history,  the  materials  for 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  best 
sources,  with  all  the  advantages  attending  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  a  conscien- 
tious desire  to  insure  accuracy. 

The  third  work  is  only  a  little  pamphlet 
of  thirty-seven  pages,  but  one,  nevertheless, 
of  very  special  interest  The  author  of  this 
'  Legacy '  was  both  a  warrior  and  a  states- 
man, who,  although  of  comparatively  hum- 
ble origin,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  of  the  Shoguns,  or  virtual 
rulers  of  Japan,  and  succeeded  to  his  office 
under  the  Mikado  of  the  day,  in  1602.  Not 
content,  however,  with  the  power  of  the 
sword  and  undisputed  sway  during  his  life, 
he  aimed  at  establishing  a  system  of  govern- 
ment  and  policy  that  should  go  down  to 
posterity  with  the  prestige  of  his  name,  and 
preserve  both  his  country  and  dynasty  from 
change.  That  success  should  have  followed 
so  ambitious  a  design  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that  the  fall,  both  of  the  system  and  the  dynas- 
ty, was  mainly  due  to  the  return  of  foreign 
invaders  under  the  peaceable  guise  of  mer- 
chants and  missionaries;  the  event  which 
he  vainly  thought  he  had  sufficiently  guard- 
ed against  by  his  expulsion  of  the  foreigner, 
and  the  extermination  of  all  Christian  con- 
verts, with  every  trace  of  their  religion. 

To  keep  the  Mikados  in  bondage,  to  go- 
vern in  their  stead,  but  under  the  sanction 
of  their  authority — to  keep  the  Feudal  no- 
bles and  chiefs  of  clans  in  subjection  and  all 
other  classes  in  a  servile  state  under  them, 
and  thus  held  together  to  resist  to  the  death 
all  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  to 
break  through  their  isolation — was,  in  sum, 
the  policy  of  Gongeu  Sama,  as  it  continued 
to  be  that  of  all  his  descendants  for  nearly 
300  years.  But  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  this  history  is  the  futility  of  any  Ruler, 
however  powerful  or  sagacious,  seeking  to 
bind  the  hands  of  his  posterity,  or  by  any 
deep-laid  plans  and  traditional  policy  secur- 
ing any  particular  end,  national  or  dynastic. 
That  such  policy  may  exercise  a  great  and 
long-protracted  influence,  when  based  upon 
the  reverence  of  a  people  for  a  great  Ruler, 
is  all  that  is  possible.  Some  unforeseen  com- 
binations from  within,  or  influences  from 
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without,  8ct  at  naught  the  wisest  and  most 
deep-laid  plans,  when  prevision  seeks  to  go 
beyond  a  lifetime  or  a  generation  as  the  fur- 
thest limit.  What  the  far-«eeing  and  astute 
lyeyas  thought  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of 
chance  or  change,  has  now  cone  to  pass,  in 
the  way  he  would  least  have  desired.  Not 
only  the  disturbing  foreigner  from  the  West 
has  reappeared  on  the  Japanese  shores,  with 
his  restless  and  aggressive  temper,  his  mis- 
sionary spirit,  and  commercial  enterprise,  but 
the  effort  to  resist  the  fate  has  mainly  led  to 
the  downfall  of  the  whole  fabric  of  native 
rule  and  institutions,  the  foundations  of 
which  he  laid  so  earnestly.  Another  paral- 
lel in  modern  history  of  an  attempt  to  create 
a  traditional  policy  by  a  legacy  of  behests 
from  the  ruler  and  founder  of  an  empire,  to 
be  binding  on  all  his  descendants,  suggests 
itself  in  the  reputed  will  of  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia.  He  has  the  credit  of  founding 
such  a  policy,  and  an  empire  designed  to 
have  Constantinople  for  its  capital,  from 
whence  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  either  hand,  as  two  Russian  lakes, 
to  dominate  alike  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
continent.  How  far  this  dream  of  conquest 
and  empire  has  any  real  foundation  in  Rus- 
sian policy  and  aspirations,  is  a  question  on 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
But  assuming  that  it  is  so,  we  may  doubt 
whether  its  pursuit  is  likely  to  promote  the 
end  desired,  or,  like  the  Legacy  of  lyeyas, 
will  only  lead,  by  ways  unseen,  to  the  tri- 
umph of  a  cause  the  very  opposite  of  the 
consummation  so  ardently  desired. 

Much  of  the  novelty  and  importance  at- 
taching to  the  Japanese  transmutations  of 
their  social  and  political  condition  arises 
from  the  almost  incredible  shortness  of  the 
period  in  which  the  work  of  ages  was  ac- 
complished. It  has  been  remarked  that  no 
other  nation  has  *ever  before  taken  five 
centuries  at  a  bound.'  But  with  equal  truth 
ten  centuries  might  have  been  the  term. 
For  although  we  shall  find  some  closer  re- 
semblances between  the  state  of  Europe  and 
Japan  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies than  at  any  earlier  period,  we  must  go 
back  still  further  to  find  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  coincidences  or  similitudes 
— to  the  early  Saxon  and  Norman  periods 
in  this  country,  land  to  the  first  or  Merovin- 
gian era  of  kingly  rule  in  France — from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  Japan  in  the  earlier  period, 
while  presenting  the  same  features  of  feudal 
and  monarchical  organization,  combined  with 
them  many  of  the  later  developments  which 
only  took  place  in  Europe  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  these  the 
Eastern  realm  retained  in  full  vigour  to  a 


much  later  date  than  the  fourtecuth  cen- 
tury, when  they  all  began  to  give  place,  in 
the  West,  to  progressive  changes. 

In  considenngithe  problem  presented  by  the 
arrested  development  and  evolution  of  na^on- 
al  life  and  forms  of  government  in  Japtn 
during  such  a  long  series  of  centuries, — ih\$ 
*  sleep  of  a  thousand  years,'  as  one  of  the  pre- 
sent Japanese  ministers  called  it, — we  look 
inf vain  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  explain  the  transformation 
effected  in  one  convulsive  effort,  by  which 
the  space  intervening  between  the  eighth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  was  at  once  bridged 
over.  The  Japanese,  with  a  resusciti^ 
sovereign  at  their  head,  stood  in  a  moment 
on  the  same  ground  side  by  side  with  the 
more  advanced  of  European  nations.  To 
understand  or  explain  this  we  must  take  with 
us  some  definite  conception  of  what  consti- 
tutes progress.  In  material  civilizati(A  they 
have  neither  been  stationary,  nor  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world.  No  land  has  been  better 
cultivated  or  made  more  productive.  In  the 
arts  of  life  and  skilled  labour  dedicated  to 
decorative  and  artistic  as  well  as  utilitarian 
purposes,  they  had  in  some  respects  achieved 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  at  this  day  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  Europe.  Their  silks, 
embroidery,  porcelain,  bronzes,  and  artistic 
work  in  metals,  are  still  the  envy  of  the 
most  advanced  workers  in  the  same  materials 
in  the  Western  world.  No  nation  was  ever 
better  governed  on  a  theocratic  system,  and 
by  a  dominant  class,  or  more  orderly,  indus- 
trious, and  contented,  than  the  Japanese  du^ 
ing  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  preceding 
the  advent  of  foreigners  in  1854.  In  this 
mould  the  Japanese,  somewhat  like  the 
Chinese,  from  whom  they  borrowed  ranch, 
had  been,  as  it  were,  fossilized  by  Confn- 
cianism  and  Tao'uism  for  this  world,  and  hj 
Buddhism  for  the  next,  so  far  as  they  be- 
lieved in  any  future  worid  or  state  of  existence. 
It  was  only  when  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way  was  broken  into  by  foreign  pretensions, 
requirements,  and  other  disturbing  influences, 
that  they  began  to  feel  any  necessity  for 
change  or  movement. 

A  Japanese  who  has  just  written  a  book* 
tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  early  inter- 
course with  foreigners  opened  to  him  'an  en- 
tirely new  world  of  thought  and  action.'  So 
it  may  well  have  been  with  all  his  country- 
men. The  seeds  which  thought  can  vivify 
grow  fast  The  whole  nation  had  been 
roused  out  of  its  long  sleep  of  centuries, 
during  which  they  had  dreamed  of  no  other 
life,  and  felt  no  need  of  change.  They 
awoke  to  find  a  new  worid   inviting  their 

* '  Studies  of  Man,'  by  a  Japanese.    Londoo, 
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attontioDy  and  alarming  their  pride  by  an  at- 
titude which  threatened  dictation,  if  not  con- 
quest and  a  total  loss  of  independence. 

If  we  take  up  the  story  from  the  period 
when  the  Portuguese   first   lauded  (in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth   century),  and  the 
forei^  element  of  a  mixed  religious,  polit- 
ical, and  commercial  character  began  to  fer- 
ment, we  find  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  often  called  for  a  man  of  action,  who 
could  wield  the  sword  and  take   the  field 
against  rebellious  vassals  and  turhulent  Dai- 
mios  of  all  degrees.     This  want  was  supplied 
in  the  person  of  Taiko  Samay  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  is  said  to  have  raised  himself 
solely  by  his   courage  and   talents  from  a 
menial  state.     The    Mikado   invented   new 
titles  for  him,  and  invested  him  with  civil 
and  military  powers.     Among    other  titles 
he  received,  or  took,  was  the  title  of  Kobo, 
which    Kaempfer  translates  *  lay  or  secular 
emperor,'    without    authority.     From    that 
time  similar  powers  descended  in  hereditary 
succession  with  the  title  of  Shogun,  among 
the  heirs  of  three  families,  descendants  not 
of  Taiko  Sama,  but  his  successor  lyeyas,  bet- 
ter known  as  Gongen  Sama.  Taiko  Sama  kill- 
ed himself  soon  after,  being  defeated  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  succeed  his  father,  and 
Iyeya%  who  had  been  Taiko  Sama's  lieuten- 
ant, seized  the  power.     It  was  under  his  rule 
that  the  Christians  ^ere  exterminated,  and 
all  foreigners  expelled  from  Japan.     In  this 
interval  the  power  of  the  great  feudal  chiefs 
had  been  broken  and  their  forces  and  terri- 
tories  so    divided,   that  no  serious   rising 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  all  the  inter- 
vening three  centuries,  until  the  advent  of 
foreigners  again,  under  the  treaties  of  1868, 
dislocated  the  whole  machinery  ofgovem- 
'E^nt,  weakened  the  prestige  of  the  Tycoon, 
^d  brought  old  elements  of  antagonism  and 
discontent    into   action.     These    combined 
causes  led  to  a  confederation  of  Daimios, 
^Mch  finally  proved  strong  enough  to  defeat 
tbe  forces  seut  against  them  by  the  Tycoon, 
and  seize  on  the  Mikado's  person.     Under 
his  seal  and  authority  deposition  was  decreed, 
^d  the  ablest  of  the  modem  Shoguns  re- 
tired not  to  Tourunga,  in  the  south-west  pro- 
vince of  Etzizen,  as  Mr,  Mossman  erroneous- 
ly states  (p.  326),  but  to  Sumpu,  in  the  pro- 
^ce  of  Suruga,  the   headquarters   of  the 
fallen  Tokugawa  clan.     There    he  still   re- 
inains  submissive  to  the  fiat  of  the  sovereign 
he  had  never  ceased  nominally  at  least  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

As  a  founder  of  the  institutions  under 
^hich  Japan  has  been  peaceably  governed 
<lQring  nearly  three  centuries,  lyeyas  must 
^e  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
*ho,.by  their  sagacity  and  firmness,  can  re- 


duce to  subjection  and  order  the  most 
turbulent  elements.  But  the  rule  devised 
by  him  was  of  singular  character  and  unex- 
ampled stringency.  To  the  Daimios  it  was 
oppressive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  base^ 
on  a  feeling  of  distrust ;  a  system  of  espio- 
nage the  most  minute  and  extensive,  ramify- 
ing into  all  the  relations  of  life,  was  its  chief 
feature.  Mutual  distrust  and  bondage  was 
the  result  Hostages  from  all  the  Daimios 
were  required,  and  the  marvel  is,  how  such 
a  system  could  be  so  strongly  knit  as  to  bear 
the  continuous  strain  there  must  have  been 
upon  it  No  two  Daimios,  unless  near  rela- 
tions, could  visit  each  other,  not  even  though 
members  of  the  Tycoon's  council :  so  at  least 
the  Ministers  themselves  assured  the  British 
rep^j^ntative,  when  protesting  against  the 
isolation  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  kept.  None  of  them  could  be  absent 
mpre  than  six  months  from  the  capital^ 
where  thev  were  bound  to  take  up  their  re- 
sidence with  the  bulk  of  their  retainers,  un- 
der the  watchful  eye  of  the  Tycoon  himself. 
During  any  absence  of  a  Daimio  his  wife 
and  male  children  had  to  be  left  behind  as 
hostages.  No  Minister  or  official  of  any 
kind  might  transact  any  business  unaccom- 
panied by  an  Ometski,  or  spy,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  report  all  that  passed  to  his  im-  ' 
mediate  superiors  in  office.  Every  office  bad 
in  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  to  be  duplica- 
ted ;  and  the  Tycoon,  in  his  triple-moated 
castle,  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence 
in  the  heart  of  Yedo,  was  always  girt  round 
with  feudatories  of  his  own  clan,  or  those 
created  by  his  great  ancestors,^and  a  large 
following  of  men-at-arms.  He  very  rarely 
emerged  from  the  precincts  of  the  palace, 
and  led  a  life  of  almost  as  total  seclusion  as 
his  suzerain,  except^  when,  in  late  years,  for 
political  reasons,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  journeys  to  Miaco,  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  Mi]cado,  who  was  kept  there  in 
ward  by  the  Tycoon's  retainers. 

The  Japanese  throughout  their,  history 
have  shown  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality ; 
and ,  this  sense  of  a  national  life  to  be  pre- 
served at  any  sacrifice  in  the  face  of  a  great 
danger  from  without,  we  believe  to  have 
been  a  principal  determinbg  motive  of  the 
complete  revolution  effected  since  the  first 
treaty  with  a  foreign  Power  was  made.  It 
is  barely  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet  the  great 
Daunios  have  in  that  short  interval  agreed 
to  consolidate  the  Mikado's  power  by  yield- 
ing  up  their  feudal  rights  and  revenues. 
They  declared  in  a  manifesto  that  the  object 
of  this  sacrifice  was  '  to  enable  their  country 
to  take  its  place  with  the  other  countries  of 
the  world ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  one  of 
their  motives.     Whether  they  are  far  enough 
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advanced  to  recognise  national  life  and  in- 
dependence as  essential  to  power  and  pros- 
perity, and  on  that  account  to  be  determined 
to  maintain  both  in  unity  and  vigour,  is  a 
more  doubtful  question,  but  in  this  direction 
lay  the  gratification  of  their  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  feeling  of  national  pride.  Among 
the  causes,  however,  which  have  undoubtedly 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  desire  for  change,  the  downfall  of 
the  Tycoon's  monopoly  of  his  trade  at  the 
Treaty  Ports  must  not  be  underrated.  A 
tendency  to  monopoly  appears  common  to 
all  ages,  and  shows  itself  among  Eastern 
and  Western  races,  with  nearly  equal  force. 
Trades  unions  are  but  the  modern  develop- 
ments or  reproductions  of  the  ancient  trade 
guilds  and  crafts.  Free  trade,  the  antaf  i>nis- 
tic  element,  has  but  a  very  partial  and  inse- 
cure footing  even  amongst  the  most  advanced 
of  Western  nations  at  the  present  day. 

The  Daimios  cherished  a  monopoly  for 
the  advantage  of  their  virtual  ruler  the 
Tycoon,  and  to  their  own  injury.  They 
desired  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  a 
foreign  trade  which  was  enriching  their  op- 
pressor and  impoverishing  them.  That 
they  should  secK  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
monopoly  when  their  own  turn  came,  has 
therefore  nothing  very  inconsistent  in  it. 
Their  objection  was  not  to  the  principle  of 
privilege  and  trade,  but  to  their  exclusion 
from  its  benefit.  Men  do  not  change  their 
nature  by  becoming  members  of  a  progres- 
sive and  liberal  government — not  in  Japan, 
at  least.  They  still  retain  some  prejudices 
and  cling  to  what  directly  advances  their 
own  interests.  We  are  not  much  surprised, 
therefore,  to  hear  loud  complaints  from  our 
merchants  in  Japan,  re-echoed  by  our 
Ministers,  that,  in  spite  of  this  most  pro- 
gressive era  in  that  country,  rulers  and  natives 
alike  cling  tenaciously  to  their  guilds  and 
rights  of  monopoly  against  all  comers. 
But  it  is  both  curious  and  instructive  to 
trace  the  similarity  of  views  and  identity 
of  principle,  as  well  as  of  outward  form,  in 
our  own  guilds  in  the  days  of  the  Plantage- 
nets  with  the  guilds  of  an  unknown  Eastern 
race  a  thousand  years  before  they  or  we 
had  any  idea  of  each  other's  existence.  The 
end  and  the  means  were  strictly  alike  at 
the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  globe, 
and  in  two  races  as  different  from  each 
other  in  outward  type  and  mental  develop- 
ment as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  they 
are  not  very  different  now. 

As  regards  the  actual  course  followed  by 
the  Japanese,  even  in  their  roost  recent  le- 
^slation  on  this  subject,  there  is,  no  doubt, 
a  system  in  force,  practically  tending,  not 
only  to  exclude  foreigners  and  their  trade 


from  all  the  inland  markets,  but  by  means 
of  secret  guilds  to  create  a  monopoly  at  the 
ports,  to  the  still  more  serious  injary  (A 
foreign  trade.  In  the  last  Bluebook  colle^ 
tion  of  Consular  Reports  from  Japan,  %r 
Harry  Parkes  draws  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aff&irs  to  tbe 
existence  of  these  guilds  in  direct  violation 
of  express  stipulations  in  all  the  treaties,  and 
enclose  :i  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject 
from  the  *  Japan  Mail '  of  the  1 8th  of  May, 
1873.  The  British  Minister  remarks,  in  re- 
ferring to  this  enclosure : — 

'  I  also  beg  to  add  to  these  papers  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Japanese  guilds  (or 
Sho-sha),  who  exercise  a  very  potent  influeoce 
on  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  Japan.  The  con- 
nection of  these  guilds,  and  esnecially  the 
Corporation  of  Yokohama  (which  is  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  this  paper),  with  the 
Japanese  Government,  the  power  allowed  to 
this  corporation  of  issuing  notes  without 
furnishing  any  account  either  of  its  liabilities 
or  assets,  the  privileged  sale  of  Government 
rice,  &c.,  were  referred  to  in  my  despatch  of 
the  23rd  May,  forwarding  the  Consular  Re- 
turns of  Trade  for  1 872.  These  circumstances 
show  how  disposed  the  present  Japanese 
Government  is  to  run  all  trade  into  the  mould 
of  monopoly,  to  restrict  it  according  to  the 
personal  views  of  men  who  are  in  ofBce  for  the 
moment,  and  to  make  commerce  subsenrient 
to  their  own  purposes.  The  eagemes.««  whidi 
many  Japanese  officials  exhibit  to  quit  th^ 
posts — apparently  as  wealthy  men — and  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  business  thus  conducted, 
is  also  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  present 
aspect  of  trade  in  Japan.' 

The  writer  in  the  'Japan  Mail'  states 
that — 

*  Owing  to  their  organization,  their  numbert 
as  well  as  to  the  regulations  by  which  they 
are  governed,  and  the  vigour  wiUi  which  ther 
carry  out  the  decisions  or  decrees  of  their 
heads,  these  corporations  have  become  an  in- 
fluence which  increases  from  day  to  day,  and 
a  power  which  the  foreign  houses  must  neces- 
sarily take  into  consideration.  The  secrecy 
which  surrounds  the  actions  of  these  corpcn- 
tions  is  so  complete  and  so  well  preserved  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  information 
of  any  value  respecting  them.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  tbe  United  Corporations  of 
Yokohama  are  in  possession  of  a  capi  al,  which 
has  been  supplied  partly  by  the  Japanese  and 
partly  by  a  smaU  nuiuler  of  foreign  h(m9e$. 
It  is  notorious  that  they  invoke  credit  largelj 
as  they  issue,  by  Government  authorization, 
paper,  which  is  received  from  the  Japanese  in 
payment  of  the  articles  of  import  which  they 
purchase.  It  may  be  stated  with  perfect  truth 
that  as  the  foreign  banks  have  neither  infor- 
mation as  to  nor  check  upon  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  banks  of  issue,  the  paper  of  J^^}^ 
we  have  spoken  enjoys  only  a  very  limited 
confidence.    Nevertheless,  however  hhoH  the 
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period  of  its  corrency  prior  to  presentation  for 
payment  may  be,  it  has  fulfilled  its  speciid 
object  in  furnishing  a  floating  capital  for  the 
corporations.' 

The  italics  are  ours,  for  this  septence 
brings  out  a  sprave  and  important  condition 
of  our  trade  in  all  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
seas.  The  nati7es  in  both  these  countries, 
with  their  natural  craft  and  clannishness, 
would  always,  and  natqrally,  fall  into  com- 
binatioD  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  pro- 
duce against  the  foreigner,  and  to  lower 
that  of  his  goods ;  and  with  their  perfectly 
organized  guilds,  combination*  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  their  trade — as  the  want  of  it, 
under  the  form  of  competition,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  foreign  trade.  When  competi' 
lion  is  met  by  combinatioTiy  it  fares  ill  with 
the  competitors.  And  this  is  the  normal 
condition  of  all  commerce  in  these  regions. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  alike,  are  well  aware 
by  this  time  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  agreement  among  foreign  mer- 
chants not  to  undersell  or  outbid  each  other, 
however  ruinous  the  game. 

The  trade   of    Yokohama   through   the 
United    Corporations  has   thus    become  a 
gigantic    monopoly    in   the  hands  of  the 
Japanese    Government     This  was  one  of 
the  chief  subjects  of  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  Daimios,  who  rebelled  against  the 
Tycoon's  authority,  and  eventually  overthrew 
bim  and  his  dynasty  together.     It  is  stated 
in  one  of  the  Minister's  despatched,  that  the 
Tycoon's    Ministers    had    been     distinctly 
warned,  in  a  confidential  interview  in  1866, 
that  the  continued   monopoly   of    all   the 
advantages  of  trade  at  the  treaty  ports,  was 
a  great  source  of  danger  to  the  Tycoon's 
government;  and  the  British  Representative 
had  very  earnestly  urged  the  free  participa- 
tion of  the  Daimios  in  whatever  advantages 
foreign  commerce   could   bring.     He  even 
insisted  upon  it  as  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  Tycoon  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
ttnpire,  then  greatly  disturbed  by  the  com- 
ing revolution.     But  the   advice  was  not 
taken,  and  the  Tycoon  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  refusal  to  profit  by  it.     Certain  it  is, 
that  this  was  among  the  most  influential  of 
the  causes  of  discontent  among  the  Daimios, 
and  provoked  in  a  great  degree  the  opposi- 
tion and  struargles  which  ended  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Tycoon's  office  and  power.     He 
and  his  officers   between   them    managed 
entirely  to   monopolize   the  whole    of  the 
foreign  trade,  and  to  share  the  profits,  with- 
out admitting  either  the  Daimios  or  their 
wtidners  to  participate  in  any  way.     Now 
all  the  Daimios  were  of  necessity  traders,  as 
^ere  their  principal  officers,  for  the  disposal 
of  the  produce  of  then*  lands.     It  is  there- 


fore a  subject  of  much  regret  that  the 
Mikado's  advisers  should  follow  a  similarly 
pernicious  and  unjustifiable  course ;  and  it 
augurs  as  ill  for  the  future  stability  of  his 
rule  as  for  the  development  of  trade,  if  those 
about  him  can  give  no  better  advice,  or  are 
too  eager  personally  to  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  a  monopoly  to  do  what  is  best  in  the 
general  interest.  If,  under  the  Tycoon's 
rule,  the  position  of  the  Daimios  and  those 
about  them  had  been  made  less  galling  to 
their  pride,  and  more  favourable  to  their 
financial  interests,  it  would  seem  things 
might  have  gone  on  for  another  cycle,  with 
no  more  change  than  the  supplanting 
of  one  dynasty  of  Shoguns  for  another, 
from  time  to  time.  But  the  secret,  alike  of 
the  motive  power  with  the  more  puissant  of 
the  Daimios  and  its  special  direction  to- 
wards a  restoration  of  the  Mikado's  sovereign 
rights  and  the  downfall  of  the  Tycoonat, 
lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  system  of 
repression  and  jealous  restriction — feudal 
and  commercial — had  been  carried  to  such 
a  pitch  of  oppression  as  to  become  altogether 
intolerable. 

Nor  was  this  felt  alone  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  several  clans  and  their  immediate 
feudatories,  but  by  the  ministers  (or  Earos, 
as  those  stewards  of  their  revenues  and 
secretaries  were  styled)  and  by  all  the 
armed  retainers,  on  whom  the  increased 
cost  of  living  pressed  heavily.  For  these 
classes  there  was  nothing  left  to  caro  for. 
The  Daimios  were  deprived  of  all  social 
intercourse  with  their  peers,  lest  they 
should  conspire  together.  They  had  no 
amusements  out  of  their  own  families  and 
castles ;  and  however  precious  these  sources 
of  enjoyment  may  be,  they  do  not  al- 
together suffice  for  man's  contentment. 
They  had  no  political  part  reserved  to  them 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  although 
compelled  to  spend  six  months  of  every 
year,  with  a  large  following  of  retainers, 
within  sight  of  the  Tycoon's  palace,  and 
at  the  seat  of  his  government,  at  an  enor- 
mous cost  They  were  little  better  than 
State  prisoners.  What  had  life  left  of 
savour  to  be  worth  living  for  in  such  a  dull 
monotonous  round  of  emasculated  existence? 
They  had  for  the  most  part  become  the 
sapless  and  enervated  class  which  all  aris- 
tocracies have  a  tendency  to  be,  when  de- 
prived of  a  fair  field  of  exertion  and  activity 
by  a  too  jealous  and  despotic  government, 
as  they  have  become  in  Spain  and  other 
countries  of  the  West  when  placed  under 
such  conditions.  But  not  so  the  more 
nctive  spirits  of  their  Earos,  men  who  had 
to  govern  the  local  populations,  and  found 
in  this  field  at  least  sufficient  employment 
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for  their  energies  to  preserve  them  from 
absolute  effeminacy  and  incapacity.  The 
possibility  of  widening  the  scope  for  their 
chiefs  and  themselves,  and  lifting  from 
the  necks  of  both  the  yoke  of  absolute 
bondage  and  subjection,  must  often  have 
presented  themselves  to  their  minds  as  a 
desirable  if  not  a  possible  thing  !  But 
until  the  advent  of  foreigners  and  the 
general  ferment  of  new  ideas  brought  into 
their  life  a  fresh  motive  for  action,  and 
under  their  observation  men  under  condi- 
tions of  freedom  very  different  from  their 
own  state,  it  is  probable  that  the  feasibility 
of  any  change  had  not  presented  itself  to 
their  minds.  Once  conceived,  it  was,  like 
the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  very  rapid  of 
growth  and  it  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
land.  The  armed  retainers,  generally  men 
of  courage  and  energy,  began,  as  we  have 
said,  to  be  pressed  for  the  means  of  ex- 
istence. The  increased  dearness  of  every- 
thing, and  especially  of  food  and  raiment, 
in  part  caused  by  the  sudden  export  of  gold, 
and  the  demands  of  a  forei^  trade  for  silk, 
far  beyond  the  supply  which  had  previously 
been  only  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  native  population,  were  inconveniences 
and  hardships  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
foreigners.'  Smarting  under  these,  every 
patriotic  instinct  helped  to  intensify  the 
hatred  which  a  proud  and  sensitive  race 
naturally  felt  for  the  intruders  that  had 
insulted  the  dignity  of  their  country  by 
forcing  treaties  upon  them,  the  only  end 
of  which  appeared  to  them  certain  ruin, 
if  not  national  subjugation. 

What  the  feelings  of  this  numerous  and 
powerful  class  were  had  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  a  long  list  of  assassinations 
and  attacks  upon  foreigners,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  Foreign  Lega- 
tions. The  first  resident  Ministers  and  their 
attaches  during  the  early  years  of  their 
residence  lived  under  a  perpetual  menace 
of  assassination.  Twice  there  was  an  at- 
tack in  the  dead  of  night  on  the  British 
Legation.  The  first  time  it  was  stormed 
by  a  large  band  of  Ronins,  or  ^  Afasterless 
Men,'  and  for  an  interval  of  many  minutes 
they  held  it  despite  the  fact  that  a  Ty- 
coon's guard  of  150  men  was  quartered 
ground.  Before  these  were  fairly  roused 
to  a  sense  of  the  extremity  of  the  danger, 
or  struck  a  blow  in  the  defence  of  the 
Minister,  two  of  the  officers — Mr.  Oliphant 
and  Mr.  Morrison — were  wounded,  and 
several  of  the  servants  either  killed  or  dis- 
abled. Tlie  Minister  himself,  standing  at 
the  entrance  of  the  room,  where  his  wound- 
ed Secretary  with  the  rest  of  the  L^ation 
had  sought  refuge,  and .  expecting  at  each 


moment  the  decisive  rush  of  the  assailants^ 
escaped  death  only  by  some  unexplained 
hazard.  The  next  morning  saw  a  list  of 
thirty-two  killed  and  wounded  among  the 
attacking  and  defending  force.  Go  the 
body  of  one  of  the  band,  stained  with  his 
blood,  was  found  the  following  declaration 
of  the  motives  for  the  attack  ^gned  bv 
fourteen  of  his  companions.  This  is  a 
common  mode  of  proceeding  among  the 
Two-sworded  Samurdi,  out  of  which  cUs 
the  Ronins  are  recruited.  They  make 
themselves  outlaws,  and  thus  free  their 
feudal  chief  from  responsibility  for  their 
acts : — 

*  I,  though  I  am  a  person  of  low  degree,  hare 
not  patience  to  stand  by  and  see  the  Saotd 
Empire  defiled  by  the  foreigner.  This  time  I 
have  determined  in  my  heart  to  follow  out  my 
master^s  will.  Though,  being  altogether  humble 
myself,  I  cannot  make  the  might  of  the  countrj 
to  shine  in  foreign  nations,  yet,  with  a  little 
faith  and  a  bold  warrior's  power,  I  wish  in 
my  heart,  though  I  am  a  person  of  low  degree, 
to  bestow  upon  my  country  one  out  of  a  great 
many  benefits.  If  this  tiling  from  time  to 
time  may  cause  the  fordgner  to  retire,  and 

Sartly  tranquillize  both  the  minds  of  the 
[ikado  and  Shiogoon,  I  shall  take  to  mysdl 
the  highest  praise.  Kegardless  of  my  own 
life,  1  am  determined  to  set  out' 

Had  not  these  men  been  denied,  by  the 
jealous  distrust  of  the  Tycoon  and  the 
long  pacification  of  the  land,  all  legitimate 
outlet  for  their  pent-up  energies,  as  well 
as  all  hope  of  advancement  or  improved 
condition,  there  is  little  doubt  that  affiurs 
might  have  gone  on  throughout  thb  cen- 
tury as  they  had  done  for  so  many  a^ 
before.  The  Tycoon  perished  at  last  by 
the  original  vice  of  a  system  of  excesave 
repression  and  the  refusal  to  allow  any 
scope  for  others.  There  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  so  dangerous  to  the  permanence 
of  any  institutions  or  form  of  government, 
as  pent-up  forces  which  have  no  l^itimate 
outlet  or  safety-valve ;  and  the  stronger 
the  repressive  force,  the  greatejr  is  the  vio- 
lence of  the  explosion.  To  sum  up,  then, 
the  history  of  this  singular  phase  in  the 
national  life  of  the  Japanese, — the  proxi- 
mate or  immediate  cause  of  the  revolnUon 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  advent  of  foreigners 
as  permanent  residents,  and  the  discontent 
resulting  from  the  treaty  rights  exacted  from 
the  Tycoons.  It  had  cost  the  Tycoon  who 
signed  the  first  treaty  and  his  two  successors 
their  lives,  and  the  fourth  his  power  and 
office.  But  under  this,  which  was  on  the 
surface,  there  was  a  deep  and  heady  current 
tending  to  the  same  end,  partly  occasioned 
by  the  defective  origin  of  the  Tycoon's 
power  in  respect  to  treaties  and  the  Dai- 
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mios'  territories,  and  the  still  more  influen- 
tial and  radical  defects,  both  in  the  principle 
of  his  goverament  and  its  administration. 
To  govern  by  a  system  of  espionage  ex- 
tending to  every  relation  of  life,  sowing 
distrust  and  fear  everywhere,  and  by  an 
iron  rule  of  repression,  is,  sooner  or  later, 
to  make  it  intolerable  to  those  who  can 
resist,  and  to  undermine  by  ever-increasing 
discontent  the  spirit  of  loyalty.  We  find 
we  are  quite  borne  out  in  this  view  by  Mr, 
Adams,  who  says — 

*  During  the  long  period  of  peace  which 
thus   succeeded    the    establishment    of    the 
Tokugawa  dynasty  of  Shdguns,  the  intrigues 
against  it  on  the  part  of  jealous  and  ambitious 
Daimios  (and  such  there  doubtless  were  from 
time  to  time,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
court  at  Kidto)  entirely  failed,  and  the  Shdgun 
of  the  day,  or  his  officials,  ruled  the  empire 
from  Tedo.     But  the  advent  of  Tokugawa 
changed  the  complexion  of  affairs,  and  gave 
an  additional  impetus  to  the  machinations  of 
the  Daimios,  who  chafed  under  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  greatest  among  them,  and  of  those 
members  of  the  Court  party  who  were  their 
allies.    Indeed,  when  the  foreigners  appeared 
on  the  scene,  everything  was  already  ripe  for 
a  revolution,   in  the  old  style,  and  for  the 
substitution  of  a  fresh  dynasty  for  the  worn- 
out  Tokugawa    dynasty.      And    it    is    now 
quite  evident  that  the  imperfect  Government 
of  the  Shogun  was  not  adapted  to  the  new 
order  of  things  which  succeeded  the  signing 
of  treaties  with  foreign  nations.     It  is  essen- 
tial for  the  reader  to  understand  that,  from 
the  moment  these  treaties  came  into  force, 
the  fall  of    the   ShOgunate  became  a  mere 
question  of  time,  and  that  nothing  could  have 
saved  it     As  far  as  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial and  friendly  relations  of  a  permanent 
nature  with  £urope  and  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  the  sooner  it  was  abolished  the 
hetter.    It  was  not  the  supreme  power,  and 
7«t  in  its  dealings  with  other  powers  and  their 
reprwentatives  it  affected  to  be  so.    Hence, 
>s  will  be  seen,  perpetual  subterfuges  and  a 
dtilj  resort  to  small  tricks  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  the  delusion,  and  of  preventing 
foreigners  from  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
portant fact  (which,  however,  could  not  long 
be  concealed)  that  he,  to  whom  the  treaties 
and  the  diplomatic  agents  had  awarded  the 
^Ue  of   "Majesty,"  had  no  right  to  be  so 
styled,  and  was  not  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
Although  the  fact  is  now  patent  to  every  one, 
JMny  foreigners  clung  with  curious  obstinacy, 
even  up  to  a  late  date,  to  the  false  idea  that 
the  "Tycoon"  was  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  would  soon  *'  return 
to  power,*'  as  they  were  wont  to  express  what 
they  would  have  found  difficult  to  explain  or 
define." 

Such,  then,  is  our  explanation  of  the 
series  of  violent  and  startling  changes  which 
have  within  the  last  twenty  years  convulsed 
Japan,  and  profoundly  affected  the  character 


of  its  institutions,  customs,  and  government, 
and,  in  a  period  of  unparalleled  briefness, 
transformed  an  isolated  people  and  i^ven 
to  a  feudal  state  the  most  advanced  forms 
of  modem  civilization.  By  what  instru- 
mentality it  was  actually  effected  is  more 
of  a  mystery.  Whose  were  the  heads  that 
conceived  and  planned  the  coalition,  that 
placed  the  Mikado  at  the  disposal  of  the 
disaffected  Daimios,  and  secured  the  fall 
of  the  Tycoon,  the  abolition  of  his  office, 
and  an  entire  change  in  the  political  organi- 
zation of  the  empire  ?  Looking  back  on  the 
colourless  and  dwarfed  life  of  the  Daimios 
as  we  have  described  it,  and  the  want  of 
political  experience  and  knowledge  either  in 
that  class  or  their  Ministers  and  retainers,  we 
confess  this  part  of  the  problem  still  remains 
with  only  a  partial  solution.  Baron  IlQbner 
relates  a  conversation  on  the  subject  which 
he  had  with  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affiiirs,  Iwakura  Tomomi,  since  badly 
wounded  by  a  sudden  attack  from  armed 
men,  and  whom  some  of  our  readers  may 
remember  to  have  seen  as  the  chief  ambas- 
sador two  years  j^o.  The  Baron  describes 
him  as  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  the 
reforms  since  carried  out,  and  who,  in  the 
revolution  of  1868,  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  He  says  that,  although  a  man  of 
rank  by  birth,  he  had  before  this  crisis 
lived  in  obscurity.  How  and  where,  then, 
did  he  get  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs,  and  the  influence  over  others,  need- 
ful to  a  successful  leader  of  a  revolution 
that  is  to  depose  and  set  up  kings  and 
revolutionize  all  the  institutions  and  orga- 
nization of  a  State?  This  is  what  Iwakura 
says  himself,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  au 
exposition  of  his  policy : — 

*  "  The  Daimios,"  said  Iwakura,  "  were  kept 
within  bounds  by  the  Shogun.  Several  of 
them  were  subject  to  his  direct  authority.  On 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Shogun  they 
everywhere  acquired  complete  independence. 
This  became  intolerable.  The  restoration  of 
the  Mikado  was  imperative ;  that  is  the  task 
that  we  have  undertaken,  and  in  three  years  it 
will  be  accomplished.  The  Ham  [clans]  have 
been  recently  suppressed.  The  former  Daimios 
will  not  even  be  permitted  to  rule  over  their  old 
estate^.  We  shall  compel  them  to  come  to  live 
in  Yedo  with  their  families.  Men  of  capacity, 
of  whatever  caste,  will  be  appointed  governors. 
By  that  claim  only — naniely,  that  they  are  ca- 
pable men — may  the  Daimios  hope  to  be  rein- 
stated in  the  high  offices  of  State.  The  small 
clans  will  be  forced  to  unite  themselves  to  the 
large  clans,  and  an  army  will  be  formed  of  sol- 
diers hitherto  in  the  pay  and  under  the  orders 
of  the  late  Daimios. 

*  "  Our  enemies  maintain  that  we  are  hostile 
to  the  religion  of  the  people.  This  is  not  so. 
We  do  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of  Bud- 
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dhism.  We  shall  only  purify  those  temples 
originally  dedicated  to  Shinto.  The  Shoguns 
have  consecrated  them  to  Buddha  in  an  irregu- 
lar fashion,  either  hy  introducing  his  rites  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  or  hy  permitting 
Shintoism  (which  from  all  ages  has  been  the 
official  religion,  namely,  that  of  the  Mikado) 
to  be  practised  at  the  same  time  and  place.'* ' 

The  last  paragraph  is  certainly  not  cor- 
rect, for  many  of  the  Buddhist  temples, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  built  up  by  the 
Siogoons,  have  been  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
as  regards  the  policy  crudely  indicated  in 
the  first,  we  assume  it  must  undergo  great 
modifications  before  any  attempt  can  be  made 
to  put  it  in  practice.  But  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  fair  to  jadgethe  Minister  by  the  mere 
report  of  a  traveller  as  to  what  may  have 
been  said  in  a  casual  conversation  carried  on 
through  an  interpreter. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  greater  mys- 
tery. We  have  seen  the  enervated  and  mise- 
rable life  of  forced  idleness  and  seclusion 
passed  by  the  Mikado,  with  concubines  and 
Eastern  courtiers  for  his  companions.  How 
has  it  been  possible  for  such  a  youth,  even 
under  strong  guidance,  to  accept  the  r6l(sh%  is 
now  playing,  with  apparently  so  much  aplomb 
and  satisfaction  to  himself  ?  How  has  he  been 
able  to  lay  down  his  divinity,  and,  clothing 
his  person  in  European  garments,  go  into  the 
light  of  day,  to  be  seen  by  all  his  subjects — 
to  open  railways,  receive  addresses,  and  talk 
about  afiairs  of  State,  and  docks,  and  ships, 
and  other  mundane  matters,  like  any  com- 
mon mortal  ?  We  confess  we  have  no  expla- 
nation to  offer,  except  that  the  recovery  of 
liberty,  and  a  free  existence  under  the  sun, 
may  have  been  so  full  of  charm,  that  his 
whole  nature  has  been  suddenly  and  rapidly 
developed  beyond  what  might,  by  the  light 
of  common  experience,  have  been  deemed 
possible.  It  has  been  rightly  suggested,  we 
think,  that  what  actually  took  place  was  this. 
The  feudal  retainers  of  the  Daimios,  includ- 
ing the  military  class  of  Samurai,  revolted 
against  the  Mikado's  lieutenant  (the  Tycoon) 
in  favour  of  the  Mikado ; — and  then  made 
their  masters,  the  Daimios,  surrender  their 
rights  and  privileges  to  a  Government  formed 
of  their  retainers,  but  ruling  under  the  Mi- 
kado's name  and  authority.  As  to  the  reve- 
nues surrendered  in  exchange  for  a  certain 
portion  assigned  as  an  income,  they  are  pro- 
bably personally  richer  than  when  they  had 
to  feed  a  large  band  of  retainers.  They  are 
also,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  much  more 
their  own  masters.  In  that  case  the  sacrifice 
was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  they  have 
actually  gained  by  the  exchange. 

As  regards  the  Mikado  and  his  future  po- 
sition, it  is  very  well,  perhaps,  and  right  that, 


restored  to  the  government  of  hi<i  kingdom, 
he   should  see  and  inform  himself  on  iB 
things ;  that  ho  should  attend  reviews,  re- 
ceive foreign  Ministers,  and  even  drive  in  tbe 
streets  with  the  Empress  by  his  side  in  the 
sight  of  his  people.    But  if  he  has  any  more 
great  revolutionary  changes  in  contempla- 
tion, such  as  has  been  reported — the  salki- 
tution  of  a  new  religion,  the  introduction  of 
a  foreign  language  to  take  the  place  of  Ja- 
panese, or  anything  of  such  scope  and  natoie 
— it  would  seem  necessary  that  he  ^should 
lose  no  time  about  it.     Of  course  for  a  god- 
man,  ruling  by  divine  descent,  and  with  all 
the  attributes  of  High  Priest  and  K'mg,  he 
can  decree  anything  he  pleases;  and  so  loi^ 
as  the  divine  and  sacred  character  remains, 
no  Japanese  will  dispute  his  authority.   Bat 
these  attributes  and  powers  of  a  god  cannot 
long  be  conjoined  with  everyday  life.    Se- 
clusion and  mystery  are  essential  to  their 
existence.     There  is  no  divinity  compatible 
with    patent-leather    boots,  lace-coats  and 
trousers,  or  cocked-hats,  even  if  it  could  for 
a  time  be  reconciled  with  walks  and  driva 
and  other  familiar  amusements  and  occupa- 
tions.    Therefore  we  say,  the  revolutions  to 
be  effected  in  Japan  must  be  near  the  end, 
since  the  Mikado  cannot  much  longer  be  re- 
garded by  his  subjects  as  a  divinity,  to  ques- 
tion   whose   decrees,   however   unpalatable, 
would  be  not  only  treason  but  sacrilege  for 
the  gods  to  punish. 

Apart  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  will 
the  great  and  sudden  changes  already  effect- 
ed be  permanent  ?  Will  this  fusion  of  the 
old  elements  of  a  feudal,  aristocratic,  and 
theocratic  form  of  government  and  national 
life  into  a  new  product  so  essentially 
different,  be  durable  and  lasting  I  That  is  a 
question  which  must  present  itself  inevitably 
to  all  minds  trained  by  the  experiences  of  Eo- 
ropean  history.  It  is  much  easier  to  pull  dotm 
than  to  buila  up,  to  destroy  than  to  create. 
France  began  the  career  upon  which  Janao 
has  now  entered,  de  coeur  lejer,  some  ci^tr 
years  ago,  and  with  one  act  decreed  the  abo- 
lition of  the  feudal  system,  and  with  it  tbe 
aristocratic  and  monarchic  principle  of  her^ 
ditary  succession.  All  pretensions  to  rule  by 
right  divine  fell  with  the  rest ;  and  they 
are  yet  seeking  for  some  stable  basas  on 
which  to  build  up  a  form  of  government  that 
shall  be  accepted  and  obeyed  by  all ;  and  are 
as  remote  from  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
to  all  appearance,  as  in  the  year  1793.  So 
far  tht)  example  has  not  been  encouraging. 
The  passion  for  an  impossible  equality  has 
only  been  tempered  by  one  scarcely  less  ve- 
hement— a  love  of  personal  privileges  and 
distinctions.  The  Americans  have  for  a 
nearly  equally  lengthened  period  asserted  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  people  and,  with  little 
modificatioD,  the  old  Roman  precept  of  '  vox 
populi  vox  Dei,^  without  much  better  suc- 
cess.    Of  democracy  there  is  enough  and  to 
spare  in  both  countries ;  but  it  remains  yet 
to  be  determined,  in  France  at  least,  whether 
this  is  to  lead  to  some  ungovernable  and  im- 
practicable theory  of  Socialism  and  Commu- 
nism, with   a  levelling  downwards,  and  an 
equal  division  of  property,  or  a  monarchic 
revival    based  upon   hereditary  succession, 
and  not  upon  the  mobile  and  uncertain  ple- 
biscite of  a  whole  people.     Fortunately,  as 
we  believe,  the  Japanese  have  avoided  one 
fatal  error  in  their  political  programme,  and 
in  this,  at  least,  have  shown  no  small  amount 
of  political  sagacity.     They  have  retained 
hereditary  succession   and   a  monarchy  as 
steadying  powers,  and  there  has  been  no  spe- 
cious form  of  appeal  to  the  *  will  of  a  people,' 
wholly  uneducated  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  forming 
any  sound  judgment  as  to  the  best  system  of 
government. 

Before  concluding  this  review  of  some  of 
the  principal  and  most  interesting  chapters 
of  recent  Japanese  history,  we  must  endea- 
Tour  to    convey   some   information  to  our 
readers  of  the  actual  government  established, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  present  state  of  the 
country.    We  find  this  so  well  set  forth  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  *  Japan  Weekly  Paper,' 
a  joamal  evidently  possessing  means  of  ob- 
tuning  authentic  information,  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  place  a  summary  before 
them,  with  extracts  as  full  as  our  space  will 
admit     The  writer  premises  that  he  proposes 
to  ^ve  such  a  general  sketch  of  the  actual 
position  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  country 
now  stand  as  '  may  serve  to  dispel  some  il- 
loaons  respecting  it  ad  seen  from  a  distance, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  render  justice  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  afford  some  con- 
ception of  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
have  to  contend.'     As  this  is  precisely  what 
^e  desire  also,  we  quote  some  of  the  lead- 
ing passages  without  hesitation  : — 

'The  Government  was  formed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  time-honoured  authority  of  the  Mikado, 
but  his  Majesty  at  the  same  time  solemnly  en- 
gaged himself  to  rule  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of -his  people.  In  the  fulness  of  years 
some  more  precise  method  of  ascertaining  the 
will  of  the  people  may  no  doubt  be  arrived  at ; 
but,  for  the  present,  perhaps  there  could  be 
no  better  means  of  consulting  the  wants  of  the 
people  than  by  each  of  the  chief  provinces 
being  represented  by  one  of  its  most  prominent 
inen  in  the  Council  of  State,  in  the  delibera- 
tions  of  which  the  Mikado,  his  PHme  Minister 
and  Yice-Prime  Minister,  as  well  as  the  Heads 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  Government, 
take  part,  and  whose  edicts  are  the  law  of  the 


realm.  Each  of  the  Departments,  as  of  Finance, 
Foreign  Affairs,  &c,  is  presided  over  by  a 
Minister,  who  is  not,  however,  necessarily  a 
Cabinet  .Minister — that  is  to  say,  a  member  of 
Uie  Council  of  State ;  and  each  of  these  De* 
partments  is  formed,  as  to  its  administration^ 
on  the  Western  basis,  some  ^of  them,  as  that 
of  Public  Works,  being  subdivided  into  many 
branches,  for  railways,  mining,  lighthouses, 
telegraphs,  &c.  The  deliberative  council, 
which  has  sometimes  been  misnamed  a  parlia- 
ment, is  an  advising  body  called  together  with 
the  view  of  making  the  Government  better 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  but  it  possesses  no  direct  power  in 
the  State. 

'  Such  being  the  composition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
only  incurred  a  very  large  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  roads,  piers,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  lighthouses,  and  public  build- 
ings ofall  descriptions,  but  has  likewise  engap;ed 
at  a  large  outlay  the  services  of  a  very  numerous 
staff  of  skilled  foreign  employes  for  years  to 
come,  we  consider  that  we  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that,  even  were  all  foreigners  engaged  in 
trade  in  the  country  to  leave  Japan  to-morrow. 
Western  civilization  has  already  taken  too  deep 
a  hold  of  the  ground  to  admit  of  the  probability 
being  entertained  of  its  being  readily  rooted  up. 
But  for  its  permanent  hold  on  the  country  it 
must  mainly  look  to  the  rising  generation.' 

As  to  education,  it  is  stated  that — 

*  A  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1872  which  provided  for  the  estnblishuient 
of  63,000  schools,  or  one  for  every  600  of  the 
computed  inhabitants  of  Japan,  and  we  have 
been  told  on  the  best  authority  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  have  even  already  been  very 
largely  complied  with.  What  may  be  the  pre- 
cise number  of  young  persons  who  are  now  un- 
der instruction,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say,  but 
we  believe  the  Educational  Department  estimate 
it  as  exceeding  400,000.  The  instruction  given 
to  these  pupils  varies,  of  course,  with  their  vari- 
ous circumstances,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  conveyed 
upon  the  European  or  the  American  principle ; 
the  pupils  in  the  upper  schools,  instead  of  squat- 
ting on  mats,  being  required  to  sit  on  benches 
and  to  work  at  tables.  In  the  various  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  Government  at  Yedo, 
the  pupils  eat  food  prepared  in  the  European 
fashion,  sit  at  table  at  meals,  and  make  use  of 
knives  and  forks.  Those  at  tlie  Naval  College, 
as  well  as  the  marine  cadets  and  the  troops  of 
all  classes,  wear  an  uniform  similar  to  that 
worn  by  the  like  classes  in  Europe  or  America. 
These  pupils  are  attended  by  foreign  medical 
officers.  For  a  long  period  it  was  the  fashion 
to  believe  and  assert  that  the  Japanese  mind 
was  incapable  of  advancing  beyond  a  certain 
point  in  the  acquisition  either  of  European  lan- 
guage or  of  European  science,  but  we  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  this  somewhat  hastily 
formed  inference  may  be  exploded.* 

*  There  being  thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  rea- 
son whatsoever  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  the 
Japanese  to  receive  instruction  in  like  measure 
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with  most  Western  nations,  we  cannot  but  fore- 
see that  with  80  large  a  proportion  of  the  rising 
generation  under  instruction,  the  effects  on  the 
development  of  Japin  must  be  both-  general 
nnd  permanent  It  should  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  forgotten,  that,  as  would  be  supposed, 
there  still  exists  a  party  attached  to  the  old 
ways.  There  are  still  schools  where  Chinese 
literature  is  taught;  but  these  form  a  quite  in- 
considerable proportion  in  the  total  aggregate  of 
the  educational  establishments  of  the  country. 

*  But  whilst  we  seem  clearly  to  see  that  the 
seeds  have  been  sown  of  a  broad  educational 
system,  and  the  basis  laid  of  a  complete  govern- 
mental system  founded  on  that  adopted  in 
Europe,  there  is  another  question  to  be  asked 
in  reviewing  the  condition  of  Japan  of  to-day. 
Will  the  existing  social  and  political  structure 
endure  until  such  time  shall  have  elapsed  as 
may  suflSco  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
country  under  the  light  of  the  newly-adopted 
civilization  ?  This  is  a  question  in  reply  to 
which  many  persons  would  shake  their  heads 
doubtingly,  whilst  a  few  would  answer  it  direct- 
ly in  the  negative.  But  for  our  own  part,  whilst 
we  frankly  own  that  we  see  some  rocks  ahead 
— more  especially  connected  with  finance — we 
trust  we  may  not  be  too  sanguine  in  dis- 
agreeing with  those  who  doubt  the  stability  of 
the  existing  order  of  things  in  Japan. 

*The  present  state  of  order  which  we  see 
around  us,  and  which  has  been  so  long  undis- 
turbed, seems  to  justify  the  calculations  of  those 
who  undertook  the  task  of  governing  the  coun- 
try at  a  time  when  a  very  opposite  state  of 
things  existed.  The  Japanese  statesmen  who, 
in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  a  thorough  internal 
re-organization,  and  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  privileged  classes  to  expel  foreigners  from 
the  country,  could  see  their  way  towards  the 
introduction  of  foreign  civilization,  and  who 
have  introduced  it,  may,  we  think,  claim  to  be 
trusted  as  being  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  the  country;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  enter- 
tain any  alarm  under  these  heads.  Their  task 
for  the  past,  they  confess,  has  been  an  easier 
one  than  that  which  awaits  them  for  the  future 
seems  likely  to  prove,  inasmuch  as  this  task  for 
the  past  has  been  chiefly  to  destroy,  whilst 
their  labours  for  the  future  must  be  to  con- 
struct. If  the  building  up  of  the  new  edifice 
proceed  as  harmoniously  as  did  the  demolition 
pf  the  old  one,  the  Japanese  and  their  rulers 
may  have  indeed  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves.' 

'In  this  changing  age  few  changes  arc  more 
striking  than  that  between  the  former  and  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Japanese  people  towards 
foreigners.  We  need  not  be  very  old  residents 
in  the  East  to  remember  the  day  when  the 
order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarian  was 
issued  from  the  palace  of  Kioto.  To-day,  so 
far  as  the  feeling  of  all  classes  is  concerned,  the 
foreign  barbarian  may  traverse  Japan  in  all 
directions  with  as  complete  safety  from  risk  and 
injury  as  he  would  find  in  Germany  or  France, 
whilst  he  may  count  on  everywhere  meeting  as 
cordial  a  welcome  as  would  await  him  in  Ame- 


rica or  England.  But  the  jealousy  of  tbt 
foreigner  has  assumed  a  new  phase.  WhiU 
there  is  no  longer  the  slightest  repulsion  to  him 
personally,  the  pride  of  the  Japanese,  though  it 
prompts  him  ho  longer  to  resist  the  foreigner 
in  arms,  makes  hiui  rebel  against  submitting 
quietly,  farther  than  he  need  do,  to  the  asser- 
tion of  foreign  superiority  in  civil  and  commer- 
cial pursuits.  Hence  the  obstacles  in  the  wiy 
of  opening  up  the  country.  The  Japanese  wiiii 
to  obtain  the  riches  of  their  land  for  themselres. 
They  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  theliv^ 
of  politiail  economy  to  know  that  ^or  the  deT^ 
lopment  of  the  resources  of  their  country  both 
skilled  management  and  labour  and  capital  vt 
necessary.  They  are  deficient  in  these  elements 
and  their  object  is  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactorr 
solution  of  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  requi- 
site foreign  capital  and  skill  and  still  retainiog 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  industrii! 
development  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Japanese.  One  of  their  first  schemes,  cod- 
ceived  with  a  view  towards  effecting  this  object 
— namely,  to  develop  the  island  of  Yezo,  under 
foreign  supervision,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Go- 
vernment— has,  up  to  the  present  time,  prored 
a  complete  failure.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
will  be  the  issue  of  the  line  of  commerdil 
policy  which  they  are  said  at  present  to  enter- 
tain, namely,  to  grant  various  concessions  to 
Japanese  companies  who  shall  provide  their 
own  foreign  managers  and  skilled  labour,  a 
well  as  their  own  capital. 

*  In  the  meantime,  obstacles  are  opposed  to 
the  free  introduction  of  foreigner.-;  into  Japan. 
Those  obstacles,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  are 
merely  of  an  ephemeral  nature.  The  success 
of  the  first  Japanese  railway,  between  Yoko- 
hama and  Yedo,  has  induced  the  Government 
as  well  as  several  local  associations,  to  take  the 
preliminary  measures  for  opening  railway  com- 
munication in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  wherever 
railways  will  be  opened  there  foreigners  will 
have  free  access.* 

In  conclusioD,  the  writer  thus  sums  up  hi> 
impressions  : — 

'  A  people  amiable,  clever,  and  very  impul- 
sive, but  w^hich  has  little  or  no  hold  either  on 
any  religion  or  on  any  philosophy — which  sod- 
den ly  rushes  forth,  as  it  has  done  once  befon. 
in  pursuit  of  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  civili- 
zation— what  is  to  be  said  of  it  ?  Tliero  is  m 
problem  in  the  world*s  previous  history  which 
can  help  us  to  foresee  the  end.  The  case  oC 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  affords  no 
fair  comparison  with  that  of  Japan  'of  to-daj. 
The  stolid,  obedient  Russians  were  moved  by 
the  commanding  genius  of  one  man ;  the  Japan- 
ese have  no  commanding  genius.  Wc  forbear 
to  venture  on  prediction.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  Japanese  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  shown  a  marvellous  aptitude,  as  compared 
with  other  Oriental  nations,  for  adapting  tben- 
selves  to  European  civilization  ;  they  may  so 
far  compare  very  favourably  in  this  respect— 
due  regard  to  their  circumstances  being  sbofrn 
—even  with  more  than  one  people  in  Europe.' 
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In  these  views,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  represent  the  opinions  of  many  best 
placed  in  the  country  to  obtain  accurate  and 
trustworthy  information,  we  entirely  concur. 
All  vaticination   upon   the   data    obtained 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
he  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  for  the  reason, 
above  all  others,  which  the  writer  gives,  that, 
notwithstanding  history  often  repeats  itself, 
and  in   the   ordinary    current   of   political 
changes  we  are  generally  enabled  from  what 
has  been  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
course  of  events  in  the  future,  we  are  here 
entirely  at  sea,  and  out  of  sight  of  any  land- 
marks to  guide  us  m  the  outlook  beyond ; 
'  there  is  no  problem  in  the  world's  previous 
history  which  can  help  us  to  foresee  the 
end.'     We  can  only  from  certain   general 
principles,  and  the  influence  those  constantly 
exercise  in  the  development  of  national  life, 
draw  some  equally  general  conclusions  as  to 
the  probable  results  of  what  has  taken  place 
In  Japan  during  the  last  twenty  years.     It 
is  probable  that  much  of  the  future  stability 
of  the  Government  and  institutions  will  be 
determined  by  financial  conditions.  If  those 
be  satisfactory,  and  a  good  fiscal  system  can 
be  established,  all  will  g6  well ;  but  as  to  the 
present  financial  state  of  Japan,  it  is  diflScult 
to  arrive  at  exact  data  on  which  to  form  a 
^e  conclusion.     The  Japanese,  like  their 
Chinese  neighbours,  have  always,  since  their 
intercourse  with  foreign   powers,  shown  a 
laudable  desire  to  keep  their  monetary  en* 
gagements   with    them,   and   in  this  may 
compare  advantageously  with  many  borrow- 
ers much  nearer  home.     "Whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  security  offered  by  the  Japan^ 
ese  Government  for  its  loans,  the  ruling  price 
of  the  Japanese  stock  on  the  Exchange  is  a 
sofficient  evidence  that  they   are  regarded 
^  great  favour.      Spain  and   Portugal, 
%ypt  and  Turkey,  and  even  Italy,  cannot 
boast  of  such  credit  with  the  capitalists  of 
Europe.     We  have  no  pretension  to  write 
on  8uch  matters  with  the  authority  of  the 
City  article  in  the  *  Times;'  but  upon  a 
general  survey  of  the  political  and  financial 
state  of  the  country  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  from  a  lai^er  view,  if  not  from  fuUer 
materials  and  trustworthy  sources  of  infor- 
mation, enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions  on  sufficiently  solid  grounds.  Those, 
for  instance,  who  have  invested  in  the  two 
loans  which  Japan  has  negotiated  in  Europe, 
the  9  per  cent,  and  the  7  per  cent,  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  railway,  which  is  the 
main  security  for  the  first,  is  supposed  by 
the  best  informed  on  the  spot  to  be  doing 
well.    That  is,  the  receipts  would  lead  to 
that  conclusion,  although  nothing  more  defi- 
nite can  be  said  upon  the  point,  for  the  sin- 


gular reason  that  no  one  there  knows  what 
the  cost  of  the  railway  construction  has  been 
— ^not  excepting,  we  believe,  the  Japanese 
Government  itself.  Certainly,  the  cost  has 
never  been  made  public,  though  the  weekly 
receipts  are  regularly  published.* 

This  points  to  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
in  arriving  at  any  trustworthy  conclusion  on 
the  financial  prospects.  Of  the  resources  of 
the  country  we  know  a  good  deal — enough, 
perhaps,  for  practical  purposes — but  of  the 
fiscal  administration  and  collection  of  the 
revenue  next  to  nothing;  or  rather  some- 
thing worse  than  nothing,  since  we  do  know 
very  positively  that  the  common  vice  of  all 
Eastern  countries,  comipUon,  is  as  rampant 
and  as  hard  to  deal  with  in  Japan  as  in 
many  worse  governed  states  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  "Without  some  security  for  honest 
administration  no  fiscal  system  is  of  much 
worth.  Where  accounts  can  be  falsified, 
receipts  embezzled  without  check  or  ac- 
countability or  any  danger  of  detection,  and 
therefore  where  all  audit  is  more  or  less  illu- 
sory, and  merely  consists  in  a  nefarious  ad- 
justment of  rival  claims  to  share  in  the  lar- 
cenies on  the  public  purse,  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  a  trustworthy  balance-sheet  of  actual 
revenue  and  expenditure.  And  such  has 
hitherto  been  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Japan. 
So  long  as  the  Mikado,  in  whom  rested  the 
potential  sovereignty,  remained  in  his  seclu- 
sion at  Miaco,  and  the  Tycoon  held  rule, 
there  was,  so  to  speak,  no  national  exche- 
quer or  revenue.  Each  Daimio  and  feudal 
chief  raised  his  own  revenue  by  taxes  on 
land  chiefly,  the  rice-crop  being  the  main 
stay  ;  and  each  Daimio's  income  was  reckon- 
ed at  so  many  kokoo  of  rice,  a  standard  mea- 
sure for  grain.  Custom,  rather  than  law, 
determined  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  that  should  be  paid  in  kind  as  the 
rent  or  tax  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  soil ; 
and  this  was  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion in  different  localities,  varying,  indeed, 
according  to  the  best  information  obtain- 
able, from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  but  rarely  enforced  in  bad  seasons. 
The  Tycoon  had  little  or  no  part  of  this,  and 
had  to  look  to  his  own  fief  and  lands  mainly 
for  revenue.  Nor  does  it  appear,  although 
he  had  an  official  overseer  and  spy  in  most 
of  the  Daimio's  territories,  with  functions  of 
a  very  questionable  and  never  very  clearly 

*  The  following  is  the  statement  of  passen^r 
and  goods  tratfic  by  the  Imperial  Government 
Railways  for  the  week  endin^r  Sunday,  25th 
January,  1874  :— Passengerp,  30,600.  $8,049,00 
Goods,  parcels,  &c,  $588-61.  Total,  $8,587.61. 
Average  per  mile  per  week,  $477.09.  Correspond- 
ing week,  1878 :  Number  of  passengers,  24,321 ; 
amount,  $7,488,90. 
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defined  character,  that  he  could  exercise  any 
real  control  over  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
several  feudatories.  We  say  in  most  of  the 
Daimiates ;  for  in  some,  such  as  Satsuma's, 
so  obnoxious  a  character  had  little  chance  of 
life,  once  within  the  limits'  of  the  prince's 
territories.  About  the  time  of  the  first  resi- 
dence of  foreigners  in  1858-9,  it  had  be- 
come so  perilous  a  post  that  none,  openly  at 
least,  could  be  found  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities. Those  who  did  never  returned, 
and  many  who  went  in  disguise  were  not 
more  fortunate.  As  in  the  Highland  fast- 
nesses of  the  chiefs  of  clans  in  the  time  of 
the  Jameses,  and  subsequent  even  to  the 
union  with  England,  no  writ  of  the  sove- 
reign could  run,  if  the  object  was  obnoxious, 
for  no  man's  life  was  worth  a  day's  purchase 
if  the  chief  willed  its  forfeiture.  Precisely 
the  same  state  of  things  was  found  to  pre- 
vail in  Japan,  and  had  existed  for  many  cen- 
turies. Each  Daimio  was  lord  and  master 
within  his  own  territories,  and  all  his  tenants 
were  subjects  bound  by  feudal  tenure  to  do 
military  service,  and  whenever  called  upon 
to  do  his  chief's  behests,  under  penalty  of 
death.  The  Mikado  himself,  although  gene- 
rally acknowledged  as  suzerain  and  the  foun- 
tain of  honour  and  authority,  was  reduced 
to  such  poor  resources  as  his  capital  and  a 
few  surrounding  lands  could  yield,  with  tri- 
bute offerings,  like  Peter's  pence,  from  some 
of  the  wealthier  temples.  The  stories  of  his 
treatment,  and  the  straits  to  which  his  Court 
was  often  reduced,  were  sometimes  whisper- 
ed in  the  ear  of  a  foreigner,  and  were  calcu- 
lated to  raise  a  smile.  It  being  held  that 
something  of  divinity  resided  in  his  person, 
it  was  not  permitted  for  any  mere  mortal  to 
eat  or  drink  from  any  plate  or  cup  which  he 
had  used.  But  as  the  daily  destruction  of 
all  these  sacred  utensils  became  very  costly, 
the  unfortunate  object  of  all  this  adoration 
was  supplied  with  common  delf,  to  reduce 
expenditure ;  while  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 
jects were  habitually  served  in  such  porcelain 
as  only  Japan  could  produce  in  the  same 
beauty  and  perfection.  So  with  raiment  and 
other  necessary  supplies.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  divine  honours  in  Japan  had 
serious  drawbacks. 

Last  year,  about  this  time,  a  balance-sheet 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  was  published  in 
Japan  under  the  authority  of  the  Finance 
Minister.  As  this  step  was  provoked,  how- 
ever, by  two  ex-finance  secretaries  publishing 
a  very  damaging  statement  of  financial  re- 
sources and  liabilities,  it  may  not  be  prudent 
to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  the  authorized  counter-statement 
As  the  pivot  on  which  so  many  things  de- 
pend in  European  States  is  the  same,  and  at 


least  equally  indispensable,  in  Japan,  and 
turns  very  much  upon  a  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence — ^though  the  Japanoe 
may  call  these  yen  or  boos — ^it  is  importut 
that  something  positive  should  be  known  on 
the  subject  It  is  an  encouraging  ago  of 
enlightenment,  therefore,  that  the  Yic^ 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  entrasted 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  Imperial 
Budget,  distinctly  recognises  the  principle, 
that  ^  upon  the  administration  of  Uie  finan- 
ces is  dependent  the  safety  of  the  empire ; ' 
and  with  more  emphasis  than  dignity,  per- 
haps, he  adds  that,  '  if  they  be  mismanaged, 
incalculable  calamities  may  arise  in  the  snap- 
ping of  a  finger.'  This  is  sound  logic  and 
good  political  economy,  and  we  must  tnist 
that,  guided  by  such  principles,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  will  bo  satisfactorily 
established.  All  that  we  can  say  upon  the 
present  budget  is  a  congratulation  at  the 
surplus  shown  in  the  balance-sheet  The 
chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  land-tax,  not 
less  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  war 
department  presents  the  largest  item  of  ex- 
penditure, and  public  works  and  reforms  of 
the  postal  service  come  next,  with  education 
at  little  less.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  san- 
guine tone  of  the  Finance  Minister's  Report, 
lan^e  as  the  expenditure  has  necessarily  been 
in  the  organization  of  so  many  new  depart- 
ments and  great  public  works,  including 
railways,  telegraphic  lines,  lighthouses,  aod 
many  other  costly  improvements,  we  may 
congratulate  the  present  administration  on 
the  prosperity  and  resources  of  the  ooontiy. 
An  article  appeared  in  ^Blackwood'  a 
year  or  two  ago,  on  Japanese  finance,  giv- 
ing the  whole  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
detail  Upon  what  authority  such  data  rest 
we  do  not  know ;  but  on  comparing  it  vith 
the  official  statement  above  referred  to, 
there  is  not  any  very  great  difference.  The 
general  budget  makes  the  total  income,  tak- 
ing the  yen  at  As.  2d.,  10,040,940^ ;  the 
expenditure  9,499,287/.,  leaving  a  sorphis 
of  541,663/.  The  amount  chained  for  the 
interest  on  the  foreign  debt  cannot  be  all 
included,  however,  for  the  amount  of  the  9 
per  cent  railroad  loan  being  for  1,000,0001, 
of  which  only  100,000/.  has  yet  been  ^^ 
deemed,  and  the  loan  at  7  per  cent  amoont- 
ing  to  2,400,000/.,  it  is  quit^  clear  that 
370,000  yen,  the  amount  churned  into  account 
of  expenditure  under  that  head,  equal  only 
to  77,035/.  or  thereabout,  cannot  inchide 
all  The  whole  public  debt  of  Japan,  natii^c 
and  foreign,  is  estimated  not  to  exceed 
27,000,000/. — not  an  excessive  amount  for 
such  a  country,  with  its  great  mineral  and 
industrial  resources  and  a  population  of  orer 
thirty  millions.     The  official  cenaps  of  1872, 
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The  combined  action,  theo,  of  the  Churc 
sad  of  tbe  State  lias  ^ven  ua  back  a  real! 
paroclijal  clei^j'  and  a  genuinely  diocesa 
episcopate.  It  has  also  untied  ber  hands,  s 
fur  u  parochial  extension  goes.  We  slia 
say  nothing  of  the  labours  of  that  clergy  o 
of  that  episcopate.  Our  point  is  to  shoi 
how  the  laity  have  Kapported  their  clec^ 
sinee  these  rcfonns  have  come  into  actioi 
to  sboiT  hove  all  this  lias  given  rent  to  a 
imoiiDt  of  lay  zeal  and  lay  support  in  a 
Church  work  and  Church  expansion,  wbic' 
far  Borpbs^es  what  could  have  been  expect 
ed,  and  infinitely  stirpasaes  what  ia  general! 
jmn^ncd.  On  a  former  page  we  showei 
that  as  soon  as  the  Church  of  England  wa 
set  free  to  divide  her  parishes  and,  to  boil 
ne*  charches,  that  moment  she  began  to  d 
it.  It  is  now  time  that  we  should  begin  t 
go  into  details;  and  though  it  is  iraposaibl 
st  present  to  give  full  paiticulars  of  all  th 
snms  thus  spent  *  we  can  make  some  of 
prpximation,  thus  : — 

Up  to  the  end  of  1 872  the  total  nurabe 
of  new  churches  built  iu  the  century  wa 
S204,  of  churches  entirely  re-built  925  ;  i: 
nil  4130,  without  counting  restorations  ani 
enlai^ments ;  i.e.  very  nearly  one-third  o 
all  the  churches  in  tbe  kingdom  have  bee: 
bnili  this  century.  The  reatorationa  aw 
enlargements  are  still  more  naraerous,  bu 
we  have  not  exact  figures.  Thus  mnch  fo 
the  mimbers  :  next  as  to  the  cost.  Of  thes 
3204  entirely  new  churches,  1596,  or  nearl; 
lialf,  were  aided  by  the  Church  Bnildin; 
Society  ;  half  were  independent  of  it.  Sup 
posing,  then,  that  the  same  rule  holds  re 
gardiiig  restoration?,  Ac,  then  the  whol 
elinroh-building  work,  whether  building  o 
nttonag,  die.,  will  be  just  double  what  thi 
Society  has  aided.  Now,  the  total  cost  o 
illwork  aided  by  the  Society  is  9,000,000i 
TW  is,  the  church  building,  &c,,  of  th' 
i^tnry  haa  co^t  at  least  IB,0OO,OOO;.  Ob 
X'Tve  next,  that  1160,  or  more  than  a  qnai 
'w  of  these  4129  new  or  totally  rebuil 
cimrches,.  have  been  built  in  the  single  de 
cade  ending  1872,  as  against  96  in  th 
iNvnfy  years  ending  1830,  which  does  no 
loot  sa  if  the  zeal  were  dying  out.  Then 
^in,  this  takes  no  account  of  Mitxioi 
C'kurchet,  of  which  the  Society  has  aidei 
tSS,  withoat  rctuniing  the  total  cost. 

Next,  let  us  take  the  work  of  paro 
cbial  Bubdivi^on,  scarcely  less  importan 
than  church -building.  The  existing  nuoi 
ber  of  parishes  and  parochial  districts  a 


*  But  we  Ttjaice  to  sae  that  Lord  Hsmptoi 
lita  moved  for  a  retorn  of  all  cbnrclies  built  o 
rmoted  at  a  cost  or  over  5101,  since  1840,  ani 
llie  total  cost. 
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begin  with  accurate  official  returns.  In  that 
reap  we  find  the  onmber  to  have  been 
U,613.  In  1871  it  had  grown  to  20,694, 
an  increase  of  o»er  6000,  and  therefore 
oeariy  douhlinfr  the  additional  number 
of  psrishcB.  Of  these,  19,04.1  are  en- 
gaged in  parocliial  work.  In  round  num- 
bers, 13,000  arc  incnmben-.s*  and  600 
■re  assistant  carateit.  Forty  yearn  ago  the 
nnmberof  aseiBtant  en  rates  was  B230,t  but 
flf  these  no  fewer  than  4234  were  employed 
by  oon-reaideot  incumbents,  holding  otber 
prefenuent.  Deduct  thin  from  the  then 
snmbcr  of  parishea — abont  10,000 — and 
I77ts  becomes  the  very  outeide  of  the  num- 
ber of  incumbents  tliTon^hout  the  country 
only  thirty  years  ago.  We  doubt  if  it  could 
be  more  than  6500,  for  many  an  incumbent 
Konld  hold  two  livings  without  a  curate. 
Thus,  then,  tbc  course  of  recent  re-arrange- 
mont  has  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
incnmbents  and  sliglitly  increased  that  of  the 
mrates.  This  exactly  illustrates  our  stat*- 
ment  that  the  work  of  re  adjustment  has 
been  to  restore  and  extend  a  genuine  paro- 
■  diUl  clergy.    Our  figures  then  stand  thus  : — 


bcnmbents   . 


Tote)  Parochial  Clergy         11.006      19,043 
Add  Clei^  unattached  3,607        1,661 

ToUl  numbers  of  Clergy      14,613       30,694 
»c  fee,  then,  two  considerable  changes  ef- 
;  isctcd,— jfc((,  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
■'cle^y  unattached' from  36071  ^  ^^^^ 
M  that  the  effective  increase   in  the   '-work- 
ing' parochial  clergy  is  8000,  though  the 
gross  increase  is  only  6000  :—ne.tl,  that  the 
'M  endowments  have    been   stretched   to 
1  larrj ',224  more  incnmbents,  and  nearly  800 
I  ""ote  curates,  than  forty  years  i^o.     The 
"jueslioii  is,  how  can  the  old  endowments 
■^  them  f     The  answer  is,  that  they  un- 
jwwionatiy  don't.     On  a  former  page  we 


SWlitiy  under  the  number  of  pnrislies.  A 
1*"  plumUties  Burvive,  cbiefly  in  country  towns 
■iih  many  BmHll  pariehes  and  Braallar  endmv- 
"W'B.  CliicUpster,  Eieter,  Gloucester,  Noi- 
■itli,  fnmish  esaniples, 

t  PaHiainenlary  Betums. 

I  May  not  tliia  large  proportion  of  clergymen 
•leiaedo  Boniethinjr  to  account  for  tlia  cry  about 

le  workluj!  as  Bgaiunt  llie  non-working  clerjiy, 
"Mcli  we  all  remember?    For  nil  tliese,  beini; 

*fp,  would  popularly  be  supposed  to  be  in  llie 
'«ei|J  of  i-ccl^siartlcra  Incomes.  Tlie  present 
^mber  of  e\eTgy  unattached  ts  no  more  than 
"111  illow  for  ecliool  and  coIIbro  clergy  and 
i^  ","»ljlcd  l>j  aicknesB,  age,  lie.  Tlie  ciitbe- 
3',jl"K7  ara  comparativ^y   few  :   81   dBuna 

"a  I:;7  caijon.-.,  of  wliom  many  are  included  In 

.  ^'*'  ofeTecilvB  parochial  clergy  as  well. 
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Bome  otlier  ponar  thfto  force  for  thei 
trol.  There  is  leal  enoagh  ia  Engl 
fill  anv  gap  if  oaly  the  need  is  pointi 
by  duly  constituted  Butitority.  And 
ed  repretentativee  of  a  reformed  Co 
tioD  acting  nilh,  My  a  Committeo  of 
Couacii  for  ecclwiastical  pnipo&es, 
have  thifl  veigbL  We  say  rtpreten 
of  Convocation  advisedly,  for  Conv( 
Kill  need  a  kind  of  etanding  conuni 
prepare  its  work. 

Again,  look  at  another  aspect  of  t 
ntisfactory  diatribution  of  the  cleig 
the  pleasaat  Southern  Uioceaes,  with 
our  educated  gentry  are  beet  acqoi 
there  is  no  lack  of  clergy.  In  th< 
Bonthem  dioceses  specified  below*  w 
imder  sii  millions  and  s  half  of  popi 
lo  a  little  over  seven  thonsand  clere 
the  tax-  Northern  dioceaei  specified 
there  are  considerably  over  eight  mill 
ttopdatioD  to  abont  four  thousand 
tmodred  clergy.  One  clergyman  to 
917  in  Uie  former;  one  to  eve^  19' 
the  latter  case.  Yet  it  ia  the  Nortl 
its  teeming  populations,  which  is  mo 
more  infinencing  the  nation  aa  a 
Snch  a  matter  as  this,  and  the  close' 
nected  subjects  of  our  clergy  supply, 
oage,  and  the  due  regulation  of  the 
tdvowsons,  sbonld  surely  come  und 
joint  consideration  of  a  central  bo 
laity  and  clei^  duly  authorised,  givi 
fahjflct  contiuuons  attention,  respona 
tlie  nation  and  the  Church  at  larg 
t^ing  wider  views  than  we  have  e^ 
•een  taken  either  by  bishop  or  by  h 
Anarrow  parochialism  is  still  the  v 
tlie. Church  of  England.  The  rovi 
diocesan  activity  has  somewhat  men( 
iMt  we  want  more  than  that ;  we  ne 
ttKigtbening  in  every  department  i 
^tnl  action ;  and  we  know  of  n 
"tef  to  suggest  than  such  a  combi 
of  derical  deputies  from  a, reformed  < 
'f'JoQ.J  with  a  Committee  of  Conn 
™  part  of  the  State. 

*  IV  nine  dioceses  of  Cantorboiy.  C 
SBocherter,  Winchester,  Bellsbury,  B» 
W»ll^  Qloncester  sad  Bristol,  Oiford,  ai 
«Ui»VB  7088  clergy  to  6,471.700  of  popi 
Jibe  III  dioceses  of  Durliam,  ChsBtar,  Lli 
"wcharter,  York,  and  Ripon,  have  4817 
'«8.|K,e24ofpopalation. 

T  It  mnst  b«  iMme  In  mind  that  thii 
Menge,  «id  that  the  number  of  parishi 
■"Tsin»Il  popnlftUons  in  sneU  coantiei  as 
WnberUDd.  York,  Derby,  parts  of  Dnrha 
'««Alra  U  TBTj  consfdoiible. 

I  "OB  point  here  mnst  not  bo  fori 
"™  of  tts  memben  of  our  eiistlnir  Cc 
"«■•«  ninl  clerar-  able  men  in  thel 

V ;  tint  what  we  want  Is  the  town  cl« 
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Art.  L — Der  Jesuiten-Orden,     Von  Dr.  J. 
Huber,     Berlin,  1873. 

Therb  is  hardly  a  phenomenon  in  History 
more  deserving  of  investigation  than  that 
presented  by  the  body  of  men  termed  Je- 
suits, who,  though  from  the  very  day  of 
their  institution  an  object  of  suspicion  in 
many  powerful  quarters,  and  repeatedly  of 
sharp  proscription,  have,   nevertheless,    as- 
serted such  enduring  influence  as  to  have 
become  credited  in  popular  fancy  with  the 
mysterious  possession  of  a  subtle  faculty  like 
that  whereby  some  vegetable  fibres  contrive 
to  defy  extirpation.     Barely  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Bull, 
through  which  it  was  confidently  anticipated 
that  Clement  XIV.  had  at  last  laid  the  spi- 
rit of  this  occult  force  under  the  supreme 
sp«ll  of  Pontifical  exorcism ;  and  public  cu- 
fi<»ity  finds  itself  still  drawn  with  unabated 
Wnuess  to  speculate,  as  it  did  then,  on 
^^t  can   possibly  be  the   vital   principle 
Wing  the   rank  growth   into  which  the 
'*>ociety  has  again  attained.     Just  as  was  the 
^^  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  public  is  beset 
J^ith  publications  about  the  Jesuits,  varying 
m  character  from  narratives  worked  up  m 
the  true  Titus  Oates  colours  to  disquisitions 
hristling  with  learned  quotations  and  coun- 
^r  quotations.     In  the  sharply  rolling  fire  of 
"lis  controversy — due  at  the  present  mo- 
nient  to  the  stringent  measures  which  Gor- 
niany  has  deemed  it  incumbent  on  herself  to 
enact  against  the  Order  of  Jesus — both  par- 
ties show  themselves  equally  strenuous ;  and 
|f  we  are  treated  to  some  writings  disfigured 
7  a  credulity  that  would  still  gravely  ad- 
^ttce  the  *  Monita  Secreta '  as  a  genuine  do- 
cument, 80  also  do  we  encounter  rejoinders 
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marked  by  a  redundancy  of  declamation,  in 
which  the  argument  is  made  to  converge 
upon  the  secondary  and  often  very  flimsy 
portions  of  the  indictments  advanced  rather 
than  upon  their  graver  substance. 

The  point  at  issue  in  this  hot  dispute  be- 
speaks attention  on  many  grounds,  and 
touches  questions  that  practically  affect  se- 
rious interests.  For  upon  the  judgment  ar- 
rived at  in  regard  to  the  evidence  brought 
forward  will  depend  the  question  whether 
there  can  be  a  justification  for  the  special 
sentence  of  outlawry  which  has  been  level- 
led in  Germany  against  the  Order  of  Jesus, 
on  grounds  which,  if  valid  there,  must  like- 
wise be  deemed  to  hold  good  for  a  like  sen- 
tence in  every  State.  Are  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
simply  earnest,  self-denying,  devoted  mis- 
sionaries, who  go  forth  only  to  pray,  to 
preach,  and  to  convert,  with  the  fervour  of 
souls  rapt  by  transcendent  devotion  to  a 
mystical  call ;  servants  of  Christ  devoid  of 
worldly  guile  and  selfish  interest,  and  whose 
pre-eminence  over  others  engaged  in  like 
work  is  only  what  must  be  consequent  on 
the  higher  degree  of  their  single-mi ndcd- 
ness  and  the  intenser  zeal  which  they  carry 
into  the  labours  of  spiritual  conversion  ? 
Will  it  be  pronounced,  as  the  result  of  care- 
ful consideration,  that  only  a  visionary 
alarm,  due  to  the  sickly  humours  of  morbid 
suspicion  or  the  inventive  spirit  of  calumny, 
can  allege  against  the  Society  any  features 
distinct  from  those  necessarily  appertaining 
to  every  association  destined  to  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  duties  and  composed  of  men  ab- 
sorbed in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious  vo- 
cation ?  Or  will  the  conviction  force  itself 
on  candid  minds,  that  in  the  constitution 
and    practice  of  the  Order  there  is  really 
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something  whicli  warrants  the  charge,  that 
the  Society  is  an  Institution  curiously  calcu- 
lated to  promote  principles  objectionable  in 
their  general  tendency,  and  that  it  might 
even  prove  in  certain  contingencies  a  corpo- 
ration dangerous  to  the  State  ?  It  is  with 
the  view  of  helping  our  readers  to  arrive  at 
some  opinion  on  these  holly-controverted 
matters,  that  the  following  pages  are  writ- 
ten. We  are  fully  alive  to  the  impossibility 
•of  giving,  in  our  limited  space,  an  exhaus- 
tive survey  of  an  organisation  so  elaborate, 
and  of  a  system  so  intricate,  as  appeilain 
to  the  Jesuit  Order.  We  must  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  features  at  once  typical  and 
emphatically  distinctive  of  the  Society.  In 
seeking  to  bring  these  out,  we  shall  advance 
no  statement  that  is  not  substantiated  on 
authority  which  the  Society  itself  would  ad- 
mit to  be  unimpeachable.  At  the  same  time 
we  tender  our  acknowledgments  to  various 
publications  of  recent  date  in  Germany,  of 
which  that  cited  in  our  heading  deserves 
particular  attention.  Dr.  Huber's  name  is 
well  known  for  several  writings  relating  to 
Church  history,  and  has  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  movement  against  Ultra- 
montane doctrine,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  an  Old  Catholic  congregation. 
No  book  furnishes  in  so  popular  a  form  an 
equally  comprehensive  account  cf  the  Order. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Hu- 
ber  should  not  have  expended  on  it  the  ad- 
ditional care  which  would  have  made  his 
compilation,  not  merely  a  pleasant  volume, 
but  a  trustworthy  handbook.  We  protest 
against  the  habit  either  of  not  giving  autho- 
rities, or  of  giving  them  at  second  hand,  and 
often  incorrectly ;  while  in  some  instances 
Dr.  Huber  has  made  grave  allegations  for 
which  the  warranty  is  certainly  not  forth- 
coming in  the  authorities  named  in  the  re- 
ferences at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  very  special  character  which,  from  the 
outset,  Loyola  meant  to  impart  to  his  Institu- 
tion, was  already  symbolised  in  the  title  he 
devised  for  it.  To  have  introduced  his 
creation  under  a  designation  of  the  type 
common  to  existing  religious  communities 
would  not  have  answered  the  Founder's  *  in- 
tention. Loyola  contemplated  calling  into 
existence  an  Organisation  absolutely  novel 
in  character  and  in  scope,  and  that  fact  he 
sought  to  impress  on  the  world  by  a  title 
presumptuously  expressive  of  superior  pre- 
tension. The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  ever  laid 
stress  on  the  point  that  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  a  Monastic  Order,  and  in  this  they 
are  justified  by  their  exemption  from  all 
those  observances  as  to  dress  and  ritual, 
which  are  stringently  enforced  in  every  Mo- 
n^tic  Profession,  as  well  as  by  being  ex- 


pressly not  comprehended  in  the  generic  de- 
signation applied  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
Monastic  Bodies.  'Est  quomrodam  mill- 
tum  societas'  is  the  definition  which  the 
great  Jesuit  doctor,  Suarez,  gives  of  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged ;  and  the  ofiScial  hh- 
torian,  Orlandini,  distinctly  says  that  its  ti 
tie,  Societas,  was  adopted  as  most  closely 
rendering  the  Spanish  (7ompa^ia,  the  tech- 
nical terra  for  a  body  of  fighting-men  tinder 
the  direct  control  of  a  captain.  Loyola's 
aim  was  to  effect  an  Organisation  which 
should  result  in  a  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
mobilised  body  of  men,  moving  like  a  high- 
ly-trained military  unit  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  standing  ever  ready,  under  the  j 
proclaimed  chieftainship  of  Jesus,  to  war  1 
against  and  smite  by  superior  dexterity  in 
arms  the  forces  adverse  to  the  absolute  as- 
cendancy of  the  Papal  system.  In  bis  de- 
sign an  Institution  on  such  a  model  sbonld 
be  more  than  merely  one  amongst  varioos 
organs  of  the  Church.  It  should  grow  into 
the  actual  embodiment  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant upon  earth ;  and,  with  the  view  of  em- 
phatically symbolising  this  superior  scope, 
he  conspicuously  afiixed  to  his  Foundation, 
as  a  declaratory  inscription,  the  name  of  the 
common  Saviour  of  Mankind.  The  pretea 
sion  involved  in  this  attempt  to  monopoly 
so  Catholic  a  name  was  instinctively  perceiv- 
ed and  strenuously  resented,  notably  by  the 
French  clergy,  then  still  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gallican  liberties.  The  Sor- 
bonne  protested  against  the  presumptuoas- 
ness  implied  in  the  claim  of  any  particular 
corporation  to  style  itself  the  special  cohort 
of  Jesus,  and,  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Assem- 
bly at  Poissy,  Archbishop  Du  Bellay,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  clergy,  demanded 
that  the  admission  of  the  new  order  into 
France  should  be  conditional  on  a  change  of 
its  objectionable  title.  But  Paul  IlL  bad 
expressed  the  abiding  instinct  of  the  Holy 
See  when,  on  perusal  of  Loyola's  draft 
scheme,  he  exclaimed:  *Hic  est  digitus 
Dei ;'  and,  notwithstanding  the  'opposition 
of  minds  that  were  veteran  and  venerable  in 
the  Church,  the  Order  grew  quickly  in^ 
commanding  influence  under  the  fostering 
countenance  of  successive  Popes. 

The  method  elaborated  by  Loyola  and  his 
immediate  companions,  for  securing  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  rigidly  disciplined  and  yet 
admirably  pliant  body  of  ecclesiastical  war- 
riors, is  a  theme  on  which  many  writers 
have  dilated.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
consider  the  series  of  'Regulations'  and 
'Constitutions,* — of  minute  injunctions  and 
astute  exemptions, — which  make  up  the 
code  of  the  Society,  without  becoming 
greatly  impressed  with  the  forethought  and 
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sagacity  whicli  could  devise  provisions  so 
intricate   and    so   nicely    dovetailed.     The 
law-makers  of  the  Society  have  framed  a  set 
of  ordinances  and  of  privileges  with  skill 
that  is  perfectly  marvellous.     On  the  one 
hand,  they  supply  every  conceivable  guaran- 
tee for  crushing  out  any  germ  of  indepen- 
dent   impulse    that    could    by   possibility 
allow   momentary   play    in    an    individual 
member  to  some  movement  of  dissent,  how- 
ever suppressed  and  strictly  mental,  from 
any  order  emanating  from  his  Superior.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  studiedly  adapted 
to  instil  into  those  entrusted  with  the  su. 
preme  direction  of  the  Society  a  sense  of 
discretion  so  vast,  so  ample,  and  so  com- 
pletely freed  from  all  ordinary  limitations, 
that  they  may  become  absolutely  imbued 
with  the  consciousness  of  duty  being  wholly 
centred  in  the  keen  observance  of  whatever 
at  any  particular  moment  might  recommend 
itself  as  specially  expedient  for  making  parti- 
cular minds  acquiesce  more  readily  in  their 
ascendancy.     To    this    end    Faculties    are 
lodged  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Order,    which   have   no    parallel    in    their 
range ;  while  the  whole  plan  of  the  extraor- 
dinarily protracted  training,  to  which  every 
member  is   subjected,  has  been   carefully 
thought  out  with  a  view  to  the  particular 
end  of  making  him  a  thoroughly  supple  in- 
strument ready  at  an  instant  to  the  hand  of 
his  Superior  for  any  purpose.     That  powers 
of  so  vast  a  range  might  possibly  be  divert- 
ed by  some   Superior  to  other  purposes, 
under  dictates  of  personal  ambition,  was  a 
danger  which  did  not  escape  Loyola.     No 
part  of  his  oi^anisation  is  more  noteworthy 
than  the  chain  of  checks  and  counter-checks 
for  keeping  each  organ  of  the  system,  in- 
cluding the  highest,  to  the  precise  mark  of 
its  intended  functions,  so  as  to  let  it  neither 
^  behind   nor   yet   exceed   the   measure 
thereof.     A  mechanism  has  thus  been  con- 
tn>ed,  which,  while  exceptionally  compli- 
cated, has  yet  worked  with  noiseless  smooth- 
ness— setting   in   action   a  body  of  forces 
elaborately  disciplined  for  the  attainment  of 
distinctly  specified  results,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  motive  powers  at  once  steeled  into 
inflexible  rigidity  as  regards  ultimate  aims, 
and  yet  capable  of  Protean  suppleness  in  the 
adoption  of  forms  of  procedure  at  the  dic- 
tate of  policy.     The  circumstantial  provi- 
sions of  this  machinery — the  dry  bones  of 
the  system — have  been  repeatedly  dissected, 
but  nowhere  better  than  in  the  chapter  de- 
voted by  Dr.  Iluber  to  this  interesting  head 
of  bis  subject.     We  can  here  merely  draw 
attention  to  certain  capital  points,  which  it 
IS  essential  to  grasp  as  fundamentally  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  as 


distinctive  of  its  constitution  from  that  of 
any  confraternity  of  a  simply  devotional 
nature. 

In  the  statutes  and  records  of  the  Order, 
it  is  over  and  over  again  declared  with  em- 
phatic solemnity,  that  the  cardinal  purpose 
of  its  labours  is  the  promotion  of  God's 
Greater  Glory ;  that  all  its  powers  and  re- 
sources are  to  be  devoted  *"  Ad  Majoreni 
Dei  Gloriam.^  In  a  remarkable  epistle  to 
the  Fathers  in  Portugal,  to  be  found  in 
every  edition  of  the  *  Institutes,'*  St.  Igna- 
tius gave  these  instructions:  'Other  re- 
ligious associations  may  exceed  us  in  fast- 
ings, in  vigils,  and  the  like  rigorous  obser- 
vances; it  behoves  our  brethren  to  be 
pre-eminent  in  true  and  absolute  obedience, 
in  abnegation  of  all  individual  will  and 
judgment.'  In  the  *  Constitutions '  it  stands 
again  written:  *Let  all  be  convinced,  that 
those  who  live  under  obedience  are  bound 
to  let  themselves  be  set  in  motion  and 
directed  by  Divine  Providence  through 
the  medium  of  their  Superiors,  exactly  as 
if  they  were  dead  bodies.'  In  these  senten- 
ces we  have  the  quintessence  of  the  princi- 
ple whereon  the  Society  was  formed.  It 
was  meant  to  be  the  force  that  should  break 
down  by  the  sheer  weight  of  solid  pressure 
all  elements  adverse  to  the  exaltation  of 
God's  Greater  Glory;  such  exaltation  de- 
manding the  reduction  of  the  world  to  the 
implicit  acceptance  of  a  system  culminating 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  an  Absolute  Pon- 
tiff. As  the  emblazonment  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  symbolised  in  a  speculative  sense  this 
Glory  of  God,  so  was  it  symbolised  in  th^ 
concrete  by  the  Pope,  to  whose  service 
every  full  member  of  the  Order  was  sworn 
by  a  special  vow.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
this  body-guard  for  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  Pope  was  curiously  provided  with 
Faculties  calculated  to  justify  its  acting  of 
its  own  accord  for  the  assertion  of  its  prin- 
ciples, in  the  event  of  some  Pope  proving 
unfaithful  to  them.  It  will  be  found  that, 
wh'le  the  General  professedly  figured  as  a 
mere  Lieutenant  holding  a  commission  from 
the  Pope,  he  was  yet  invested  wHh  certain- 
Faculties  in  virtue  whereof,  in  particular 
contingencies,  he  might  consider  himself  the 
depositary  of  powers  that  rendered  the  Or- 


*  All  references  in  this  article  are  to  the 
Prague  edition  of  the  '  Institutes/  in  two  vol- 
umes,  1757,  published  by  the  18th  General  Con- 
gregation, which  contains  also  the  decrees  of ' 
the  General  Congregations  and  the  Declarations 
by  successive  Generals,  which  rale  the  construe-- 
tions  to  be  put  on  the  text  of  the  statutes.    It  is- 
this  |dltion    that  was  used  in  the  pleadings 
againit  the  Jesuit  Order  before  the  French  Par- 
liaments. 
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der  exempt  from  the  authority  of  an  inno- 
vating  Pope.     The  same  spirit  of  jealous 
precaution  is  manifested  in  the  provisions 
for  securing  the  maintenance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  against  a  General  who 
might  perchance  be  infected  with  ideas  not 
conformable  to  its  spirit.     Though  invested 
with  absolute  power  in  ever}^thing  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  Society,  the 
General  is  yet  under  peq>etual  supervision, 
and,  by  the  rules,  he  would  forfeit  his  pow- 
ers in  certain  specified  contingencies.     It  is 
this  chain   of  self-acting  provisions  which 
makes   the   *  Constitutions '   so   wonderful. 
The  system  combines  in  most  subtle  propor- 
tions the  elements  of  Despotism,  of  Monar- 
chy, of  Oligarchy,  and  of  Democracy.     The 
fully-professed   Father — who  is  so   closely 
bound  to  obedience  that  he  must  perforce 
bow  without  murmur  to  any  command,  no 
matter  what,  which  he  may  receive  from  the 
General — is  yet  quite  justified  in  reckoning 
on  attainment,  in  due  course,  to  a  position 
that  will  give  him  influence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Order,  provided  only  his  capa- 
cities are  adapted  to  the  character  of  its  la- 
bours.    The  General,  again,  who  is  enabled 
to  issue  at  discretion  instructions  that  must 
be  acquiesced  in  implicitly  by  every  indivi- 
dual member,  finds  himself  yet  perforce  sut^ 
rounded  by  persons  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  Society,  of  whose  presence  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  divest  himself,  and  who  are  for 
ever  by  his  side  like   shadows — incessant 
spectres  of  admonition — that  never  forsake 
him  for  even  the  shortest  interval.     Finally, 
the  Pope,  who  at  -first  sight  would  appear  to 
be  exalted  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  absolute 
Commander  of  the  Faithful — Lord  over  a 
host  of  myrmidons  sworn  to  unmurmuring 
obedience  to  his  whispered  word — will  be 
discovered,  in  the  case  of  certain  critical 
emergencies,  to  be  hampered  by  limitations 
not  very  ostensible  but  very  singular,  which, 
whenever  they  should  come  into  play,  must 
invest  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  towards 
him,  with  the  character  rather  of  a  great 
feudal  magnate,  strong  in  chartered  rights, 
than  of  a  mere  captain  in  command  of  a 
body-guard  in  the  pay  of  an  absolute  prince. 
By  what  elaborate  provisions  it  has  been 
possible  for  Loyola  and  his  immediate  part- 
ners to  effect  the  blending  of  elements  seem- 
ingly so  incongruous  into  the  production  of 
an  Institution  which,  while  outwardly  fa- 
shioned into  the  monotonous  aspect  of  a 
cast-iron  phalanx,  possesses  the  most  curious 
aptitudes  for  instantly  falling  into  the  loos- 
est skirmishing  order — this  it  is  that  we 
now  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  from   the 
*  Institutes '  of  the  Society,  the  Privileges 


recorded  in  Papal  Bulls,  the  Decrees  of 
General  Congregations,  and  the  authorita- 
tive Declarations  given  by  its  Generals. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  there  a^ 
various  grades  in  the  Order,  and  that  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  primary  admis- 
sion and  the  gradual  advancement  of  the 
members  constitute  cardinal  features  in  its 
organisation.     It  would  only  bewilder  the 
reader  were  we  to  give  a  catalogue  (and 
within  our  space  it  could  be  but  a  cata- 
logue) of  the  intricate  series  of  subdivisions 
and  removes  which  make  up  the  gradations 
through  which  a  Jesuit  may  be  made  to 
pass.     To  grasp  the  peculiar  significance  of 
these  intennediate  steps,  for  the  purposes 
of  test  or  reward,  would  need  an  amount  of 
explanation  which  we  cannot  here  afford. 
It  is  enough  for  the  general  reader  to  hold 
fast  the  fact,   that  the  vast  Organisation 
known  as  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  composed 
of  a  body  of  men  falling  practically  into 
three  great  divisions : — first,  the  division  of 
Probationers,  comprising  an  infinity  of  vi- 
rions sub-grades,  to  some  of  which  are  at- 
tached important  trusts,  but   having  Uiis 
characteristic  in  common,  that  they  are  not 
connected  as  grades  with  any  solemn  profes- 
sion of  vows : — secondly,  the  division  of  Fs- 
thers  who  have  made  profession  of  the  Ihm 
vows : — and  thirdly,  the  veterans  of  the  Or- 
der, the  select  Fathers  who  have  been  prov- 
ed worthy  of  admission  to  the  innermost 
circle  of  the  initiated,  the  Fathers  who  have 
made  profession  of  the  four  vows.     By  the 
statutes,  no  one  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
can  become  a  Novice.     Once  admitted  as 
such,  which  depends  on  the  absolute  discre- 
tion of  the  Superiors,  the  Novice  is  syste- 
matically subjected  to  a  most  rigid  proba- 
tionship,  extending  necessarily  over  a  nnm- 
ber  of  years,  and  in  which  advancement  or 
non-advancement  through  the  various  stages 
is  again  wholly  dependent  on  the  opinion 
formed  by  the  Superiors  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions.    Assuming  that  he  bears  himself  to 
their  satisfaction,  the  aspirant  will  ultimat^ 
ly  be  permitted  to  make  profession  of  tbe 
three  vows,  namely,  of  obedience,  chastitf. 
and  poverty.     It  is  perplexing  to  meet  wi4 
special  mention  of  these  vows  at  thb  poinV 
as  they  have  been  apparently  exacted  it 
earlier  stages.     The  explanation  is  that  all 
previous  vows  constitute  mere  moral  engage- 
ments taken  towards  God,  which  strictly 
bind   the    individual   in  foro   cansctentictj 
without  however  involving  any  contract  that 
possesses  a  bilateral  force.     Thus,  by  his 
vows,  the  Probationer  binds  himself  indeed 
to  absolute  obedience  towards  the  General 
for  as  long  as  the  latter  may  see  fit  to  com- 
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mand  Mm  ^for  the  General  can  dismiss  him 
at  pleasure),  without  acquiring  in  return  a 
particle  of  rights  in  the  Society. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Proba- 
tioner is  no  more  than  the  bondsman  of  the 
Order  from  the  day  he  crosses  its  threshold ; 
having  renounced,  on  his  part,  every  shred 
of  individual  liberty,  while,  on  the  other 
part,  nothing  whatsoever  is  guaranteed  him 
beyond  admission  to  a  course  of  trial.  The 
Jesuit  who  has  made  solemn  profession  of 
the  three  vows  is,  however,  in  this  improved 
position,  that  his  expulsion  can  no  longer 
happen  at  the  mere  individual  whim  of  the 
General  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Order,  a  proviso 
that  is  practically  but  of  nominal  value.  If 
advancement  up  to  this  stage  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  arduous  conditions,  it  is  yet 
more  difficult  to  obtain  admission  into  that 
choice  class  which  constitutes  the  core  of 
the  Order.  No  Jesuit  is  to  attain  this  su- 
preme degree  under  the  age  of  forty-five ; 
consequently,  if  he  became  a  Novice  at  the 
earliest  legal  period,  he  must  perforce  have 
passed  thirty -one  years  in  subordinate 
grades,  however  admirable  his  qualifications 
may  be.  The  Father  is  required  at  this 
stage  to  renew  the  solemn  profession  of  his 
fonner  vows,  to  which  is  now  added  a  vow 
imposed  'on  no  other  Order — the  vow  of 
special  obedience  to  the  Pope,  at  whose 
word  the  Jesuit  binds  himself  instantly  to 
go  forth  on  whatever  en*and  it  may  please 
the  Hply  Father  to  command.  The  Fathers 
who  have  sworn  this  oath  compose  what 
may  be  called  the  Old  Guard  of  the  Order. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  not  more  than 
two  per  cent,  amongst  the  received  members 
of  the  Order  come  to  be  deemed  worthy  of 
admission  to  this  supreme  grade. 

If  we  now  consider  the  mechanism  re- 
gulating the  action  of  this  complicated  body, 
we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  a  no  less 
curiously  contrived  system  of  provisions  to 
ensure  the  closest  check  and  supervision  at 
every  turn  and  point,  in  combination  with 
the  vastest  possible  faculties  for  elastic  play 
in  the  mainwheel  of  the  machinery. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  General  Con- 
gregation—comprising Elect  Fathers,  and 
particularly  the  high  dignitaries  called  Pro- 
vincials— the  Order  appoints  certain  mem- 
bers to  be  constant  attendants  on  the  Gene- 
ral, who,  while  possessed  of  the  entire  pa- 
tronage as  regards  every  other  nomination — 
including  the  Provincials — is  wholly  debar- 
red from  a  voice  in  regard  to  these.  The 
individuals  thus  holding  commissions  direct- 
ly from  the  Order  are  the  Assistants,  four  in 
number,  each  being  the  representative  of  a 


nation  ;^the  Admonisher,  a  dignitary  sworn 
by  special  oath  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
General,  whom  he  is  intended  to  dog  at 
every  step,  like  the  personification  of  a  pur- 
suing conscience;  and  the  Confessor,  at 
whose  hands  the  General,  when  falling  back 
occasionally  into  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
humanity,  seeks  to  be  shriven.  The  Gene- 
ral is  besides  bound  by  stringent  vows  never 
to  take  up  his  residence  anywhere  but  in 
Rome,  and  never  to  stay  from  home,  even 
though  only  for  a  night,  except  in  company 
with  a  Father  Assistant.  He  is  likewise 
not  at  liberty  to  abdicate  his  office,  which 
once  accepted  he  is  bound  to  hold  on  in 
deference  to  the  Order,  wit! » out  the  consent 
of  which  he  is  also  debarred  from  accepting 
any  preferment  or  dignity.  It  is  even  within 
the  competency  of  the  Order,  in  specified 
cases,  through  appointed  organs,  to  suspend 
and  depose  a  General,  and  a  serious  attempt 
was  once  made  to  put  this  power  in  force 
against  a  General  who  had  given  oifence  to 
influential  sections  in  the  Order.  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  definiteness  of  these 
limitations,  they  virtually  amount  to  nothing 
as  checks,  except  in  the  hardly  credible  con- 
tingency of  a  General  proving  traitor  to  his 
power  and  seeking  to  undermine  the  basis 
of  his  own  greatness.  The  real  safeguard 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Order  in  the  pld 
lines  resides  in  the  extraordinarily  careful 
probation  every  Jesuit  has  to  undergo  be- 
fore promotion,  which  makes  it  well-nigh 
impossible  for  any  false  brother  to  escape 
detection  at  some  point  or  other  of  his  pro- 
tracted inspection.  In  practice,  and  this  is 
quite  conformable  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Founder,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  is  an 
autocrat,  provided  only  he  will  exercise  his 
vast  prerogative  in  astute  futherance  of  the 
special  aims  of  the  Order,  namely,  the  as- 
cendancy of  a  particular  ecclesiastical  system 
and  the  extended  subjugation  of  mind  to 
certain  habits  of  thought  It  is  true  that, 
taken  by  themselves,  the  *  Regulations '  we 
have  mentioned  need  imply  textually  no 
more  than  studiously  careful  dispositions  for 
ensuring  stringent  supervision  and  discipline 
in  a  body  devoted  to  purely  spiritual  offices 
and  sternly  trained  to  rigorous  observances. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  the  *  Regulations ' 
that  the  practical  working  of  the  Order  can 
be  gathered.  There  exists  a  series  of  Privi- 
leges and  Faculties  and  Declaratory  Decrees 
which  must  be  closely  scanned  if  we  would 
grasp  the  spirit  of  the  Order  as  an  active 
institution. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that,  bar- 
ring one  or  two  quite  minor  items,  not  a 
single  point  is  laid  down  in  the*Regula- 
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tions '  with  the  semblance  of  obligatory  con- 
dition, the  ready  means  for  dispensing  with 
which  are  not  forthcoming  in  the  Schedule 
of  Faculties  lodged  in  the  General.  The 
first  circumstance  that  commands  attention 
is  the  quite  exceptional  formula  in  which 
the  engagements  contracted  by  members  of 
the  Order  are  sworn.  The  Jesuit  Father 
makes  his  solemn  professions  *to  the  Al- 
mighty God  in  sight  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
...  and  to  the  General  of  the  Society 
standing  in  the  place  of  Ood,^  The  omis- 
sion of  any  mention  by  name  of  •  Christ  or 
the  Ti'inity,  coupled  with  the  special  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin,  are  points  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  theology  uniformly  ad- 
vocated by  the  Order ;  while  the  altogether 
unapproachable  elevation  ascribed  to  the 
General  is  emphatically  typical  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Order  is  to  be  administered. 
That  a  Society  avowedly  intended  for  the 
special  advocacy  of  particular  Church  inte- 
rests should  be  rigorous  as  to  the  selection  of 
its  metnbei's,  is  only  natural.  In  the  *  Con- 
stitutions '  it  is  solemnly  declared  that  the 
Order  shall  be  absolutely  closed  against 
whatsoever  person  has  at  any  time  been 
guilty  of  some  delinquency,  or  labours 
under  a  serious  imputation.  But  on  perus- 
ing the  less  obvious  portions  of  the  *  Insti- 
tutes,' we  discover  that  the  General  alone 
decides  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  consti- 
tute a  serious  imputation.  Nor  is  this  all. 
If  a  candidate  presents  himself,  who  not 
merely  labours  notoriously  under  serious 
imputations,  but  actually  stands  convicted 
of  delinquency,  he  is  yet  admissible  if  the 
General  considers  him  possessed  of  natural 
advantages  likely  to  prove  of  avail  to  the 
Society.  There  is  no  ambiguousness  in  the 
terms  of  the  Faculty.  The  provisoes  in  the 
statutes  as  to  conditions  of  exclusion  are  a 
mere  flourish  of  the  pen ;  for  no- disabilities 
can  attach  to  any  candidate — no  matter 
what  his  antecedents — of  whom  the  General 
believes  that  he  is  in  possession  of  some- 
thing whereby  the  *  Society  would  be  great- 
ly benefited.'  It  is  well  to  grasp  the  im- 
port of  this  vast  dispensing  power,  for  in  it 
is  epitomized  the  essence  of  the  Order  as  an 
organisation.  The  system  is  wholly  framed 
to  the  end  of  facilitating,  at  all  moments  and 
at  every  point,  the  employment  of  any  force 
of  practical  fitness  that  may  chance  to  offer 
itself,  through  the  medium  of  a  General  in- 
vested with  unlimited  discretionary  power. 
Accordingly  it  is  within  his  competency  to 
throw  open  the  gates  of  the  Order,  or  to 
keep  them  closed ;  to  retain  an  individual 
for  his  whole  life  in  mean  drudgery,  or  to 
promote  him  to  high  trust ;  to  expel  him  in 


'  a^raanner  that  brands'with  public  ignominy, 
or  again  to  ensure  his  noiseless  egress.* 
The  head  of  no  other  religious  comraunitj 
has  ever  been  invested  with  powers  ap- 
proaching those  of  the  General  of  the  Je- 
suits for  the  enlistment  of  every  desirable  re- 
cruit and  the  easy  dismissal  of  any  one  not 
to  his  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it 
be  the  General's  opinion  that  a  member 
seeking  to  quit  the  Order  might  yet  prove 
of  value  to  it  ultimately,  he  is  empowered, 
not  merely  to  compel  his  remaining  in  it, 
but  he  is  provided  with  Faculties  for  hn- 
mouring  his  disposition  by  indulgences  that 
would  allow  of  his  having  liberty  for  a  pe- 
riod, but  without  being  relieved  from  his 
obligation  of  obedience  to  the  General,  f 
*  In  proportion  as  the  Society  should  be  be- 
holden to  one  as  having  deserved  well  of 
him,  or  as  he  might  be  endowed  with  special 
gifts  of  God  for  helping  it  in  promoting 
God's  governance,  so  should  he  be  let  go 
with  greater  difficulty ;  as  on  the  contrary 
he  to  whom  the  Society  may  be  less  be^ 
holden,  and  who  may  be  less  fit  for  helping 
it  in  God's  governance,  can  be  let  go  more 
easily.'J  These  are  maxims  laid  down  in 
the  declaratory  gloss  attached  to  the  chap- 
ter of  the  'Constitutions'  which  treats  of 
the  rules  that  should  guide  the  General  in 
regard  to  his  flock. 

At  a  very  early  period  it  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  men  who  had  the  best 
means  of  judging,  that  the  preference  given 
in  the  Order  to  special  aptitudes  rather  than 
to  mere  godliness  was  likely  to*  undermine 
the  purity  of  its  religious  profession.  Thus 
St.  Francis  Borgia  already,  in  an  Encyclical 
written  as  General,  expressed  his  fear  lest 

*  'Nonnulli  occalte  dimitti  possunt,  qoaodo 
causse  (qusB  plurimsB  et  quidem  ex  illis  aliqoc 
sine  peccato  esse  possent)  essent  occalts.'— 
Decl.  A<  In  Cap.  III.  Const.  Inst.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
A  question  suggests  itself  how  such  aiacaltjof 
occult  dismissaf  could  be  applicable  to  any  but 
those  whose  admission  had  been  occult?  It  ii 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  recognised  and 
professed  member  of  the  Order,  who  had  been 
publicly  wearing  its  dress,  coald  be  occiUdy  seoi 
oat  of  it — ^tbat  is,  severed  from  community  with 
the  Order  without  such  severance  being  made 
manifest,  unless,  for  concealment's  sake,  he 
should  be  permitted  still  to  assume  before  the 
world  the  guise  of  a  Jesuit.  The  proviso  woold, 
however,  be  quite  intelligible  if  applied  to 
Crvpto-Jesuits. 

f  '  Si  hujusmodi  essent  [qui  demiseionem  pe- 
tunt]  ut  Deo  gratum  fore  videretur,  eos  non  sc 
relinquere  ....  privilegiis  ad  negotiom  hojnt- 
modi  concessis  a  Sede  Apostolicfi,  qoantom  So- 
periori  in  Domino  videbitur,  uti  licebit.' — Inst  I 
p.  369. 

X  See  Inst.  vol.  i.  p.  365 ;  Decl.  C,  I.  Const 
sec.  pars. 
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the  time  might  come,  when,  through  undue 
consideration  for  what  was  opportune  and 
apt,  the  Society  might  prove  a  field  wherein 
ambition  and  pride  would  run  riot  without 
check,  and  he  wound  up  with  the  remarka- 
ble words,  *  Would  to  God  that,  before  now, 
experience  had  not  more  than  once  taught 
us  this.'     A  rebuke  so  sharp  from  one  in  St. 
Francis's  high  position  was  galling  to  the 
Fathers,  and  they  accordingly  had  recourse 
to  the  simple  process  of  altering  the  objec- 
tionable passage.  The  fact  deserves  attention 
as  being  the  first  important  falsification  that 
can  be  established  against  the  Order.     In 
the  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Generals 
of  1611,  the  original  text  of  St.  Francis  is 
to  be  found ;  but  in  the  three  subsequent 
editions  a  version  is  given  that  thoroughly 
modifies  the  tenor  of  his  remarks.     There  is 
yet  another  very  venerable   testimony   on 
this  head.     St.  Charles  Borromeo  gave  ex- 
pression in  a  letter  to  the  following  observa- 
tions:    *The    distinction    drawn    between 
those  admitted  to  Profession  and  those  not 
admitted  to  it  is  one  likely  to  bring  about 
some  day  a  misunderstanding  which  will 
have  consequences.     What  most  makes  me 
think  this  is  the  seeing  how  the  Superiors 
often  do  not  admit  the  best  subjects,  while 
admitting  with  open  arms  those  who  are  apt 
for  sciences,   though  often    they  may   be 
destitute  of  piety  or  devotion.'     It  would 
be  a  curious  chapter  which  should  give  the 
catalogue  of  those  who  under  various  pleas 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Order:  not  a  few 
names  eminent  for  Catholic  doctrine  would 
figure  in  it.     It  is  enough  to  mention  some 
who  in  this  generation  have  knocked  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Order,  but  either  were  in- 
formed that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
^ply  elsewhere,  or  after  having  been  taken 
^n  trial  received  an  unmistakable  hint  that 
^eir  services  could  not  be  turned  to  ac- 
foant.   Amongst  the  aspirants  thus  weighed 
"1  the  balance  and  declared  to  be  found 
wanting  may  be  numbered  the  celebrated 
preacher  Ventura,    the   Oratorian  Theiner, 
who  subsequently  became   Keeper  of  the 
>  atican  Archives,  Father  Passaglia,  and  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  John   Henry  New- 
man. 

By  the  original  con^itution  of  the  Order, 
^^  was  enjoined  that  solemn  professions 
conld  only  be  made  in  Rome,  the  obligatory 
residence  of  the  General,  the  object  being 
evidently  to  ensure  that  admission  into  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Society  should  never 
happen  without  the  direct  control  of  him 
who  i8  its  soul.  Paul  HI.,  as  early  as  1549, 
W  relaxed  this  prescription,  and  sanction- 
ed the  General's  delegating  to  individuals  of 
Wa  own  selection  the  faculty  of  admitting 


candidates  into  the  Order — a  provision  that 
would  not  appear  anomalous  if  limited  to 
deputies  taken  from  its  ranks.  It  is  how- 
•  ever,  a  startling  fact  that,  *  on  reading 
through  the  Privileges  declared  to  be  vested 
in  the  General  by  the  Declaratory  Glosses 
appended  to  the  Constitution,  we  tind  him 
empowered  to  confide  the  most  delicate 
trust  in  the  Order  to  persons  who  are  them- 
selves not  declared  members  of  it.  A  pro- 
viso 80  extraordinary  irresistibly  calls  to 
mind  rumours  about  Crypto-Jesuits.  We 
shall  presently  revert  to  the  latter  topic; 
here  we  merely  desire  to  establish  the  exis- 
tence of  this  anomalous  Faculty,  the  text 
whereof  we  subjoin  in  a  note,*  No  less 
amazing  are  the  unique  immunities  confer- 
red on  the  Order  by  Pontifical  charters. 
The  Jesuit  Father  is  expressly  relieved  from 
such  ritual  observances  as  are  obligatory  on 
all  other  Religious,  while  he  is  merely 
bound  to  observe  decorum,  local  custom, 
and  the  simplicity  congruous  to  a  mental 
profession  of  poverty.  The  measure  of  the 
latter  receives  a  striking  illustration  from  the 
Faculty  to  carry  on  trade  operations,  which 
was  conferred  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  terms  so 
ample  as  to  be  without  parallel ;  and  the 
public  scandal  attendant  on  Father  Lava- 
lette's  commercial  insolvency  in  the  last  cen- 
tury is  evidence  that  the  Society  did  not 
refiain  from  freely  dealing  in  such  opera- 
tions. Still  more  interesting  are  the  privi- 
leges whereby  the  Society  is  virtually  put  in 
possession  of  sovereign  authority  for  its  own 
administration,  without  preliminary  defe- 
rence to  Papal  sanctions.  In  1543  Paul 
III.,  by  a  Brief,  conferred  on  the  Order  the 
Faculty  to  modify  its  rules  and  statutes  of 
its  own  accord,  as  time  and  place  might  ren- 
der expedient^  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
quite  new  ones ;  such  modifications  and  new 
enactments  being  declared  ipso  facto  valid 
and  through' this  chai-ter  surrounded  at  once 
with  all  the  sacredness  of  express  Apostolic 
confirmation.!  Pius  V.,  in  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  excellence  of  these  new  soldiers 
of  the  Faith,  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  In 
his  exuberant  zeal  he  went  the  incredible 
length  of  issuing  a  Bull  confirming  to  the 
Society  all  previously  granted  privileges,  ex- 
tending to  it  every  privilege  that  ever  had 

*  '  Quibusdam  tamen  Prsepositis  Localibas  vel 
RectoribuB  et  aliis  Visitatoribus  aut  Personis  In- 
sigfnibus  poterit  Praepositus  General  is  banc  auc- 
toritatem  commnnicare,  imo  et  alicui  qui  dc 
Sodetate non  esset  aliquo in casu* — Decl.  6, Cap 
i.  Const.,  Inst.  vol.  i.  p.  407. 

t  See  Inst.  S.  J.,  vol.  i.  p.  10,  for  this  Brief. 
As  the  first  General  Con^e^tion  laid  down, 
'  Regulas  condere  solus  potest  Generalis/  the 
powers  used  in  vinae  of  this  Brief  were  practi- 
cally vested  in  the  General. 
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been  or  at  any  future  time  might  be  confer- 
red on  any  Order  with  obligations  of  pover- 
ty, and  furthermore  declaratory  that  '  these 
present  letters  at  no  time  whatever  shall  be. 
capable  of  being  revoked,  limited,  or  dero- 
gated from  by  Ourselves  or  the  aforesaid 
Holy  See,  nor  shall  they  be  comprehended 
within  any  revocation  of  similar  or  dissimi- 
lar graces  .  .  .  but  for  ever  shall  stand  ex- 
cepted therefrom.'*  In  virtue  of  this  unique 
charter  the  "Society  is  virtually  constituted 
as  a  body  which  it  is  beyond  the  pale  of 
Papal  authority  to  control,  inasmuch  as  that 
authority  by  this  deed  solemnly  renounces 
in  perpetuity  all  power  to  abrogate  any  one 
of  the  Privileges  already  appertaining  to  the 
Society,  or  secured  to  it  in  the  future  by 
this  anticipatory  document.  In  the  eyes  of 
Pius  v.,  the  strengthening  of  the  Order  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  forces  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Iloly  See ;  but  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider that  such  unique  privileges  also  tend 
of  necessity  to  establish  titles  which  can  be 
fairly  invoked  as  a  warrant  for  considering 
invalid  any  sentence,  however  solemn,  of  the 
Holy  See,  which  might  be  unfavourable  to 
the  action  or  existence  of  the  Society.  Even 
this  does  not  make  up  the  sum  of  the  possi- 
ble immunities  and  liberties  vested  in  the 
Order.  We  have  hitherto  dealt  only  with 
the  category  of  privileges  which  are  distinct- 
ly ascertainable,  because  declared  and  pro- 
mulgated. But  there  is  another  category, 
of  which  all  that  is  declared  is  the  fact  of 
their  existence — the  category  comprised 
under  the  vague  tenn  of  Oracula  vivcn  vocis 
— privileges  conferred  by  a  Pope  through 
word  of  mouth,  without  deed  or  document 
to  leave  a  public  trace  that  can  establish 
their  validity,  which  must  accordingly  rest 
on  knowledge  testified  to  by  the  original 
depositaries  of  Pontifical  confidence,  and 
handed  down  by  tradition ;  or,  if  inscribed 
anywhere,  then  it  must  be  in  some  secret 
records  reserved  for  the  eyes  of  only  the  in- 
nermost adepts  of  the  Society.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  xhat  the  existence  of  such  Ora- 
cula is  open  to  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It 
rests  on  absolutely  unimpeachable  autliority 
— ^the  declaration  of  the  Society  in  its  own 
Statute-Book.  In  the  printed  Compendium 
of  its  Privileges,  the  Order  solemnly  affirms 
'  non  minoris  sd(t  efficaciae  et  valoris  vivcb 
vocis  oracula  quam  si  per  Bullam  aut  Breve  ad 
perpetuam  rei  memoriam  essent  concessa.'f 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  explicitness  of 
these  words,  though  the  advocates  of  the 
Order  seek  to  explain  away  their  signifi- 
cance, and  to  reduce  the   range  of  what 

♦  See  Inst.  S.  J  .  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
t  See  Inst.  S.  J.,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 


could  possibly  come  within  the  scope  of 
such  inscrutable  instruments.  These  pleas 
are,  however,  strikingly  in?alidated  by  the 
inadvertent  testimony  of  the  Society  its^ 
In  1703  there  was  printed  at  Prague,  in  the 
presses  of  the  Jesuit  College,  a  Compen- 
dium* of  the  Privileges  alone  of  the  Society 
— a  compilation  authenticated  with  every 
possible  voucher  for  its  official  character.  In 
this  volume  occurs  the  remarkable  declara- 
tion, that  the  obligations  binding  on  con- 
science attach  not  merely  to  the  Facnlties 
^contained  within  this  Compendium,  bat 
likewise  to  those  which  are  secret  or  not 
promulgated — occultis  seu  non  manifeti'u! 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  title  whereby 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  derogation  from  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  retains 
special  privileges,  rests  on  a  clandestine  war- 
rant of  this  character  given  by  Pins  Y. 
We  shall  point  later  to  the  allegation  of  a 
like  warrant  in  respect  to  another  matter  of 
grave  consequence.  The  two  cases  toge- 
ther indicate  conclusively  that  the  Oracula 
vivas  vocis  should  not  be  dismissed  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  which  can  never  be  creditr 
ed  with  important  bearings. 

No  point  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Jesus  has  given  rise  to  angrier  controveisy 
than  the  supposed  existence  of  a  grade  oi 
clandestine  members,  affiliated  through 
bonds,  not  of  mere  sympathy,  but  of  posi- 
tive Profession  and  direct  engagement, 
while  exempted,  in  deference  to  motives  of 
particular  expediency,  from  any  overt  signi 
of  Membership.  The  Crypto-Jesuit,  stal- 
ing about  the  world  under  disguise,  fcures 
as  the  typical  representative  of  the  Order 
with  one  class  of  writers,  while  his  existence 
has  been  pronounced  the  invention  of  a 
heated  fancy  by  critics  so  little  prone  to 
priestly  propensities  as  Bayle.  Dr.  Hnber 
is  disappointing  in  his  treatment  of  the  sob- 

i'ect,  for,  while  he  leaves  the  impression  of 
lis  belief  in  a  provision  for  secret  affiliation, 
he  has  not  substantiated  the  allegation  br 
any  conclusive  evidence.     It  must  be  i<l- 
mitted  that  there  would  be  nothing  in  titf 
fact  of  a  clandestine  grade  necessarily ia- 
compatible  d  priori  with  the  spirit  ol  the 
institution.     If  the    General    is  avowedly 
empowered  to  admit  any  candidate,  thongh 
*  notoriously  infamous  for  enormous  crimes,' 
whose  acquisition  should  promise  to  be  of 
particular  value  to  the  Order,  there  cannot 
be  anything  incongruous  in  his  being  ena- 
bled to  secure  the  accession  of  some  equally 
valuable  recruit  through  a  secret  engage* 

♦  *  Compendium  Priv.  a  J.  Prag»,  170S. 
Typis  UniveraitatiB  in  Colle^rio  Soo.  Jeaa.'  The 
pamge  in  question  will  be  found  at  p.  58. 
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menty  in  the  event  of  particular  circumstan- 
ces barring  such  an  one's  ability  to  render 
fall  service  to  the  interests  of  the  Order  if 
he  were  to  appear  publicly  as  a  member — 
the  more  so  as  it  is  the  distinctive  condition 
of  the  Society  to  be  exempt  from  any  obli- 
gations of  dress  and  from  all  the  ritual  ob- 
servances compulsory  on  such  as  belong  to 
the  emphatically  sacerdotal  congregations. 
The  Jesuits   have,  indeed,  on  all  occasions 
stoutly  denied  the  existence  of  a  clandestine 
grade  of  Membership ;  but  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  writer  of  the  Order  who 
Las  eflfectually  grappled  with  the  particular 
texts  and  incidents  which  can  be  pointed  to 
as  giving  colour  to  the  allegation  that  to 
affiliate  by  secret  profession,  and  to  allow 
those  thus  affiliated  to  live  on  in  the  guise 
of  seculars,  is  neither  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  rules,  nor  has  been  absolutely  foreign 
to  the  practice,  of  the  Order.    In  a  Declara- 
tory Gloss  appended  to  the  *  Constitutions,' 
as  a  definition  of  what  lies  within  the  area  of 
the  Society,  it  is  afl5rmed  to  comprise  not 
merely  Professed  Fathers  and  Novices,  but  all 
who  at  any  time  may  be  under  some  proba- 
tion with  an  inward  intention  of  '  ultimately 
living  or  dying  in  the  Society,*  and  of  being 
admitted  some  day  to  one  or  other  of  its 
grades.    Over  all  these  the  General's  author- 
rity  is  declared  to  extend  implicitly;*  so 
that  he  would  seem  hereby  empowered  to 
assert  a  right  of  absolute  command  over  in- 
dividuals whose  connection  with  the  Order 
was  merely  that  of  an  inward  intention  *  ul- 
timately to  live  or  die  in  it.'     No  doubt 
there  is  something  cloudy  about  the  word- 
ing of  this  passage,  and  if  it  stood  alone  we 
should  certainly  not  consider  it  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  affirmation  of  an  absolutely 
anomalous  provision.     But  there  is  another 
capital  passage  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Order, 
to  which  we^have  already  alluded  in  passing, 
that  is  so  clear  in  its  wording  as  to  be  free 
from  all   ambiguity.     In  this  passage  it  is 
laid  down  that  the  admission  of  candidates! 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  General  in*  per- 
son, or  through  those  on  whom  he  has  con- 
ferred special  powers ;  and  then  follows  the 
designation  of  the  persons  who  may  be  so 
deputed.     Amongst  the  persons  designated 
are  enumerated  *  individuals  of  distinction,' 
without  limitation  as  to  their  being  of  the 
Society,  or  even  in  holy  orders,  and  then 
come  these  most  remarkable  words :  *  Yea^ 

*  See  Decl.  A,  in  Cap.  i.  Const,  v.,  Inst.  i.  p. 
j^.  By  the  first  Qeneral  Congregation  these 
Qloeses,  the  power  of  making  which  was  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  General,  were  declared  to  be 
of  absolute  and  unimpeachable  authority. 

i'See  Decl.  B,  in  Cap.  i.  Const,  v.,  Inst.  i.  p. 


even  in  some  instances  one  who  himself  may 
not  he  of  the  Society.^  How  words  so  clear  and 
distinct  could  ever  be  made  to  bear  plausi- 
bly any  but  their  plain  construction,  baffles 
our  conception.  Until  some  commentator 
of  superior  skill  shall  have  performed  this 
wonderful  feat,  we  shall  venture  to  consider 
them  conclusive  on  the  point  that  by  the 
statutes  of  the  Society  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared not  unlawful  in  particular  exigencies 
to  employ  the  agency  of  individuals  who 
themselves  have  made  no  overt  profession 
of  the  Order.  And  that  the  Faculty  thus 
legitimized  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain 
wholly  in  abeyance, — for  this  there  is  also 
forthcoming  evidence  of  a  nature  which  it 
appears  to  us  cannot  be  impugned. 

The  share  due  to  Francis  Borgia  in  the 
early  fortunes  of  the  Order  is  matter  of  no- 
toriety, as  also  how  he  was  a  Spanish  Gran- 
dee of  illustrious  lineage,  holding  high  ap- 
pointments in  the  State.  For  a  man  of  his 
position  to  cast  aside  the  glitter  of  the 
world's  distinctions  for  a  religious  profes- 
sion, at  the  call  of  an  enthusiast,  was  ne- 
cessarily a  step  beset  by  obstacles  of  no 
slight  gravity.  But  Borgia's  soul  was  bent 
on  the  futherance  of  the  work  preached  by 
Loyola,  and  finding  himself  perforce  tied 
for  a  while  to  the  world  through  various 
obligations,  Borgia  prayed  to  be  allowed,  dur- 
ing the  interval  before  he  could  conveniently 
loosen  himself  from  those  ties,  to  make  a 
secret  profession  of  the  vows  that  are  com- 
pulsory on  a  member  of  the  Order.  The 
indulgence  so  demanded  was  accorded.  In 
February,  1548,  Borgia,  in  the  private  cha- 
pel of  his  feudal  mansion,  made  secret  pro- 
fession of  the  vows,  after  which  to  the  outer 
world  he  still  continued  to  be  Duke  of  Gan- 
dia  and  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  until  circum- 
stances were  sufficiently  matured  to  let  him 
withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  a  religious 
house.  Our  knowledge  of  this  case  is 
drawn  from  no  doubtful  source.  The  oc- 
currence is  vouched  for  by  Ribadeneira  and 
Orlandini,  two  official  writers  of  the  Order. 
The  only  point  in  the  transaction  which  can 
be  open  to  question  is  how  far  the  Profes- 
sion made  was  more  than  mental — ^how  far 
the  Viceroy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  solem- 
nity in  his  private  chapel,  bound  himself  in 
those  absolute  obligations  which  are  exacted 
for  actual  Membership.  In  the  absence  of 
positive  information  as  to  the  tenor  of 
the  vows  sworn  on  that  occasion,  a  very 
striking  light  is  shed  on  the  matter  through 
a  Pontifical  deed,  which,  when  the  date  is 
well  considered,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to 
refer  directly  to  this  incident.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  now  treat,  Paul  III.  had 
already  solemnly  approved  the  ^Constitu- 
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tions '  of  the  Order,  and  in  special  Bulls  ho 
had  given  his  Pontifical  sanction  to  the  vast 
powers  vested  by  the  original  scheme  in  the 
General.     Everything  needful  for  the  confir- 
mation of  the  General's  unprecedented  au- 
thority might,  consequently,  have  seemed  to 
have  been  secured.     Nevertheless,  in  1549 
— ^that  is,  immediately  after  Borgia's  profes- 
sion— Paul  III.  saw  fit  to  issue  another  Bull, 
known  as  Licet  debitum.     In  this  remarka- 
ble document  the  Pope  first  reaffirmed  the 
General's    general    jurisdiction    over    *  all 
members  of  the  Society,'  and  then  extended 
it  likewise  over  such  *  persons  as  might  be 
living  under   obligations  of   obedience   to 
him,  wherever  they  may  be  residing,  even 
though  exempt  and  notwithstanding  whatever 
faculties    they  may  he   holding,^*     It  sug- 
gests itself  with  irresistible  force  that  so  ex- 
traordinary an  increase  of  the  powers  deli- 
berately conferred  but  a  short  time  before 
must  have  been  due  to  some  particular  cir- 
cumstance having  since  arisen  ;  and  does  it 
not  press  itself  upon  us,  with  almost  the 
weignt  of  demonstration,  that  this  circum- 
stance must  have  been  the  peculiar  case  so 
exactly  covered  by  the  new  provision — ^the 
case  of  Borgia's  clandestine  admission  into 
the  Order  ?     At  all  events,  the  fact  is  mani- 
fest of  a  most  suggestive  synchronism  be- 
tween the  admission  of  Borgia  under  ano- 
malous conditions  and  the  immediately  sub- 
sequent promulgation  of  a  Bull  which  ex- 
actly legalises  whatever  might  have   been 
open  to  challenge  in  that  admission.     More- 
over, evidence  of  no  trivial  nature  can  be 
adduced  that  the  case  of  Borgia  does  not 
stand  by  itself  as  an  instance  of  clandestine 
affiliation. 

In  1681  there  was  printed  in  Rome  a  col- 
lection of  Letters  by  Oliva,  General  of  the 
Order,  f  which  is  presented  with  even  more 
than  the  usual  vouchers  of  authenticity.  Be- 
sides bearing  the  customary  imprimatur  of 
spiritual  censorship,  the  edition  must  have 
been  prepared  by  Oliva  himself,  who  died 
only  some  weeks  before  its  publication ; 
while,  in  a  prefatory  statement,  it  is  declar- 
ed that  every  letter  ascribed  to  Oliva  and 
not  contained  in  this  collection  is  to  be  con- 
sidered *  spurious,  apocryphal,  and  injurious 
to  his  name.'     In  the  collection  of  the  Ge- 

• 

*  Tlie  Bull  is  coached  in  terms  singularly  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  distinction  between  the  two 
classes.  '  Plenam  in  universes  ejusdem  Societa- 
tis  socios  et  personam  sub  ejus  obedient! a  degen- 
tes,  ubilibet  commorantes,  etiam  exemptos, 
etiam  quascumque  facultates  habentes,  suam 
(jnrisdictionem)  exerceat.' 

t  'Lettere  dl  G.  P.  Oliva,  2  vol.,  Roma,  pres- 
BO  al  Varese,  m.dc.lxxxi.  Con  licenza  dei  Su- 
periori.  Imprimatur:  Rev.  Pater  Mag.,  S,  Pet. 
Ap.* 


neral's  letters  thus  amply  authenticated  there 
occurs  more  than  one  passage  which  might 
be  taken  to  corroborate  a  practice  of  occnk 
affiliation  ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
one,  the  explicitness  of  which  seems  to  defj 
the  possibility  of  any  but  a  literal  constrnc- 
tion  being  put  on  the  words.  The  723rd 
Letter  in  the  second  volume  is  addressed  to 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  who  sought  to  be 
publicly  admitted  as  a  Professed  Member  of 
the  Society.  Oliva  saw  reason  why  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest, and  in  this  letter  he  set  himself  to 
dissuade  the  nobleman  from  any  public  pro- 
fession, on  the  ground  that  this  step  most 
materially  impair  his  peculiar  usefulness  in 
behalf  of  the  very  interests  which  both  had 
at   heart.      *  Most    readily,'    writes    Oliva, 

*  would  I  receive  you  amongst  the  servants 
of  God  with  the  veneration  due  to  your  fer 
vour,  if  after  a  protracted  examination  of 
the  circumstances  I  did  not  clearly  perceive 
that  the  Eternal  Father  meant  you  for  a  Mi- 
nister of  his  Sublime  Republic  rather  than 
for  a  nursling  of  sa  holy  a  communi^.' 
After  further  remarks  in  this  strain,  Oliva 
continues  :  *  Nevertheless,  in  course  of  time 
I  will  show  your  Lordship  how  to  combiw 
with  the  sacrament  of  wedlock  the  palms  and 
crowns  of  religious  profession  (la  religione). 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  under  my  direc- 
tion a  Cardinal  dedicated  himself  to  God 
while  retaining  the  purple  to  serve  the 
Churchy  and  crucified  himself  to  the  Society 
(la  Compagnia),  so  as  not  to  forego  the  ac- 
quisition of  holiness  by  a  clandestine  (occul- 
ta) and  sworn  submission  to  whoever  shall 
be  and  is  the  successor  of  the  Holy  Father, 
To  you  the  opportunity  will  not  fail  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  Divine  service  in 
the  magisterial  offices  which  high  lineage 
ensures,  and  thus  it  will  be  yours  to  be  more 
thoroughly  one  of  us  while  retaining  your 
independent  station  and  being  on  the  watch 
in  our  defence.'  It  will  not  escape  obser?«- 
tion  that  the  expressions  employed  by  Oli- 
va in  regard  to  the  engagement  contracted 

*  under  his  direction '  by  the  Cardinal  aw 
those  which  are  applicable,  with  the  closest 
precision,  to  the  specific  vows  demanded  « 
full  Profession.  The  Society  is  designated 
by  its  technical  term  of  Company,  and  the 
obligation  by  which  the  Cardinal  binds  him- 
self in  secret,  is  that  obligation  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  which  the  Professed 
Jesuit  of  four  vows  has  to  contract  There 
seems  no  loophole  here  for  disputing  the 
character  of  the  engagement  entered  into,  as 
there  is  none  for  denying  its  secrecy  or 
questioning  the  ground  on  which  the  pro- 
ceeding was  recommended*  It  is  conceivable 
to  set  up  a  plausible  plea  against  the  litenl 
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jonstruction  of  the  flowery  phrase  about 
rombining  *  palms  and  crowns  of  religious 
)rofession  with  the  sacrament  of  wedlock  ; ' 
>nt  none  can  be  advanced  against  the  plain 
md  matter-of-fact  language  in  which  the 
!OunseI  is  given  not  to  follow  out  the  strong 
nward  call  for  a  public  Profession  of  feli- 
fious  vocation,  on  the  one  ground  that  by 
icing  so  a  considerable  worldly  advantage 
nnst  be  sacrificed,  to  the  consequent  loss  of 
lesirable  political  influence. 

The    marked    nebulousness   which    sur- 
•ounds  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  class 
)f  the  Professed  Fathers  of  three  vows  has 
induced  the  surmise  that  the  affiliated  mem- 
krs  (assuming  their  existence)  are   to  be 
Found  in  this  division.     Such  was  the  opi- 
nion expressed  by  Monclar  in  his  masterly 
pleading  before  the  Aix  Parliament — one  of 
the  most  critical  disquisitions  on  the  *  Con- 
stitutions '  of  the  Order.     *  The  creation  of 
those  Professed  of  three  vows  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  policy  of  the  Society,'  are 
bis  words.     '  Wherefore  add  this  interme- 
diary class  ?     No  one  has  been  able  to  un- 
derstand the    true  ground.  .  .  .  The   first 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  Julius  III.'s  Bull  of 
1550.  .  .  .  Suarez   informs   us  of  the   re- 
markable circumstance  that  they  can  be  ex- 
empted from  taking  the  priesthood,  though 
simple  Coadjutors,  and  even  Scholars  after  a 
specified  age,  are  bound  to  become  priests. 
Through  this  dispensation  it  is  possible  for 
mere  clerks  and  even  laymen  to  hold  posi- 
tions superior  to  those  of  priests  in  the  So- 
ciety.*   Whoever  has  studied  the  intricate 
regulations   of   the   Order  will  admit  that 
Monclar  is   perfectly  justified  in  asserting 
that  there  is  nothing  to  bar  recourse  to  such 
occult  stratagems,  though  it  must  be  of  the 
^«sence  of  such  devices  to  render  conviction 
very  difiicult.     That  on  various  occasions 
^e  Jesuits  iiave  not  shrunk  from  courses  of 
procedure  more  marked   by  the   spirit  of 
siyness  than    of  fearlessness  is   notorious. 
^0  fair-minded   person  will   make   it  the 
ground  of  charge  that,  in  the  days  of  our 
Penal  Laws,   Jesuit   Fathers   should   have 
stolen  into  this  country  disguised  as  Protes- 
tants, with  the  view  of  secretly  ministering 
to  the  religious  wants  of  persecuted  and 
destitute  Catholics ;  but  the  question  is  dif- 
ferent in   reference   to  their  operation  in 
^na  and  Sweden.     We  shall  presently  re- 
fer more  fully  to  the  former  case  :  as  to  the 
latter  we  will  merely  state  that,  in  1574, 
»ome  Members  of  the  Order  not  merely  in- 
troduced themselves  into   Sweden   in  the 
guise  of  Protestants,  but  that  one  of  the 
liuraher  deemed  it  conformable  to  his  con- 
science to  occupy,  as  an  useful  medium  for 
disseminating  grains  of  Catholic  divinity,  a 


theological  chair  in  the  Protestant  College. 
Before  dismissing  this  much  controverted 
and  very  obscure  point  of  secret  affiliation, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  inference, 
which  Oliva's  words  seem  to  warrant,  may 
find  further  confirmation  in  a  decree  of  the 
first  General  Congregation,  and  in  an  elabo- 
rate disquisition  by  one  of  the  greatest  lu- 
minaries of  the  Order,  Suarez.  In  this 
Congregation  the  question  was  raised,  whe- 
ther Lay  Members  of  the  Order  of  Christ — 
a  semi-religious,  semi-military  body  of  chi- 
valry—could be  admitted  into  the  Society,* 
*  though  there  might  be  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  they  had  no  intention  to  make  pro- 
fession amongst  us,'  and  the  resolution  was 
aflSrmative.  Now,  there  was  nothing  dis- 
tinctive of  this  Order  from  any  other  semi- 
religious  Order  of  chivalry,  so  that  what 
was  explicitly  ruled  to  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  the  laymen  enrolled  in  the  Order  of 
Christ  must  hold  good  likewise  of  those  en- 
rolled in  kindred  associations ;  and  this  Sua- 
rez unequivocally  affirms  in  an  argument 
singularly  elaborate  and  explicit.  This  su- 
blime doctor  demonstrates  at  great  length 
that  the  obligations  consequent  on  religious 
vows  can  be  deemed  adequately  fulfilled  by 
any  Member  of  such  Orders,  though  living 
in  wedlock,  so  that,  according  to  this  rul- 
ing, any  individual  doing  service  in  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  this  Society  in  some  par- 
ticular line  might  become  affiliated  to  it  while 
living  with  a  wife,  provided  he  had  contracted 
those  engagements  of  obedience,  <fec.,  de- 
manded from  every  one  who  enters  into  any 
Order.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  con- 
jecture whether  those  who  have  administered 
the  Society  have  often  put  in  practice  the 
Faculties  sanctioned  by  these  authorities. 
The  point  of  importance  is  to  establish  their 
existence,  and  to  demonstrate  how  the 
shrewd  minds  that  ruled  the  Society  worked 
out  and   legalised   a   system  of   warrants, 


*  '  An  Bsscalares  qui  emittont  vota  in  ordine 
militari  vocato  Cliristl  possint  ad  Societatem 
nostram  admitti,  licet  credatur  rum  emmuros 
Professionem  apud  nos.  Responsum  est  admitti 
fore.'  Inst.  vol.  i.  p.  480.  The  only  groand 
which  sagjrests  itself  why  this  particular  Order 
should  have  been  specially  considered,  is  that  it 
was  a  Portuguese  Order,  and  that  at  this  period 
the  Jesuits  were  specially  favored  at  the  Court 
of  Portugal.  Suarez,  whose  arjf  ument  is  to  be 
found  in  the  *  De  Religione,'  Tract  ix.  lib.  i.  c. 
10,  is  explicit  in  not  confining  his  remarks  to 
any  one  Order ;  and  as  to  the  status  of  such 
knights  he  concludes, '  has  personas  esse  Eccle- 
siasticas  .  .  .  quia  censentur  habere  in  EkxslesiR 
proprium  et  spedalem  statum  Ecclesiasticum  et 
non  ssecularem,  nee  clericalem,  er^o  religiosum.' 
The  terms  of  his  thesis  are  singularly  definite  : 
'  An  etiam  ordines  militares  qui  castitatem  tan- 
tum  conjugalem  vovent,  sint  proprie  religiosi  t ' 
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under  which  practices  of  stratagem  and  ^of 
hidden  affiliation  would  be  readily  justified 
whenever  they  were  found  to  be  expedient. 
The  practice  of  covertly  modifying, 
through  subsequent  glosses  of  an  unobtrusive 
form,  the  conditions  clearly  enjoined  in  the 
body  of  the  Statutes,  deserves  particular 
notice  in  reference  to  the  obligations  of  po- 
verty, and  the  prohibition  against  assump- 
^  tion  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  are 
both  so  stringently  laid  down  in  the  Rules. 
It  is  notorious  to  how  great  a  degree  the' Or- 
der has  departed  from  the  condition  of  im- 
pecuniosity.  The  proposition  soon  suggest- 
ed itself  to  intellects  trained  in  dialectics 
that,  though  the  individual  member  could 
never  hold  property,  the  words  of  the 
Founder  did  not  forbid  revenues,  how- 
ever large,  being  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment in  which  these  pauper  members 
resided.  In  1550,  Julius  lit,  by  a  Bull, 
expressly  sanctioned  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty by  the  General  for  the  general  be- 
nefit of  the  community,  and  the  permission 
thus  granted  has  been  used  with  a  freedom 
that  needs  no  illustration.  In  regard  to  the 
other  point,  however,  the  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits  has  been  sufficiently  cautious  to  cre- 
dit them,  in  the  eyes  of  some  grave  writers, 
with  a  meritorious  refusal  of  rank,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  honourable  distinction  of 
not  having  connected  themselves  with  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  truth  is 
that,  though  as  a  practice  the  Jesuits  have 
been  content  to  hold  the  less  ostentatious 
but  most  influential  position  of  Confessors 
to  Sovereigns  and  persons  of  high  degree, 
they  have  never  declined  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment when  its  acceptance  did  not  seem 
inexpedient.  It  is  enough  to  recal  the 
names  of  Lugo,  Toletus,  Bellarmine,  and 
quite  recently  Tarquini,  as  of  Jesuits  who 
have  been  raised  to  the  purple.  So  again  in 
regard  to  the  Inquisition,  it  is  easy  to  give 
a  list  of  Jesuits  ranking  high  by  their  doc- 
trine in  the  Order,  as  Castro-Palao,  Tambu- 
rini,  Marin,  Percy ra,  who  were  members  of 
the  Holy  Office ;  while  Father  Nitard  was 
for  a  time  Grand  Inquisitor  in  Spain.  We 
have  it  besides,  under  the  hand  of  Loyola 
himself,  that  the  principles  of  this  sangui- 
nary tribunal  are  quite  in  Conformity  with 
those  of  his  foundation.  The  circumstan- 
ces attending  this  utterance  are  too  curious 
not  to  be  noticed.  John  IIL  of  Portugal, 
the  first  royal  devotee  to  Loyola's  doctrine, 
being  desirous  to  have  a  Confessor  who  was 
of  the  Order,  applied  first  to  Father  Gonza- 
lez and  then  to  the  Provincial  Mir  on.  Both 
were  so  simple-minded  as  to  consider  the 
proposal  incompatible  with  the  profession 
not  to  accept  proffered  distinction,  and  re- 


ported to  Loyola'  their  having  declined  th« 
request     Loyola  replied  in  a  letter  cmineiit- 
ly  characteristic,  and  decidedly  not  exprev 
sive  of  approval*     St.  Ignatius  instructed 
Gonzalez  that  although  preferments  should 
never  be  courted,  it  was  yet  a  duty  to  ac- 
cede to  a  request  of  this  nature,  notwitli- 
standing  it  entailed   so   heavy  a  cross  as 
compulsory  residence  within  the  precincts  of 
a  Court — an  opinion  repeated  in  a  letter  to 
the  Provincial,  which  he  was  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  King.     John  IIL,  de- 
lighted at  this  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
holy  man  with  his  longings,  now  profi*ercd 
further  privileges.     It  was  his  desire  tbst 
the  Tribunal,  which  in  his  dominion  special- 
ly watched  over  the  repression  of  heresy, 
should  be  confided  to  the  hands  of  the» 
trusty  champions  of  the  Faith.     Again  he 
applied  to  the  Provincial  Miron,  and  again 
Loyola  showed  himself  most  ready  to  meet 
the  Bang's  wishes.     Some  difficulties,  how- 
ever, stood  in  the  way.     The  Holy  Office 
had  long  been  the  special  appurtenance  of 
the  old-established  Brotherhoods,  and  their 
infiuence  in  Rome  might  not  improbably 
prevent  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  en- 
croaching Order.     In  a  letter  stamped  witi 
consummate   astuteness,   Loyola  cxpresed 
his  readiness  to  assume  the  proposed  duties^ 
and  suggested  means  for  circumventing  op- 
position.    *  Such   an    office    being  by  no 
means  contrary  to  our  Institution,'  wrote 
Loyola,  *  there  can  be  no  reason  why  tiie 
Society  should  decline  undertaking  a  matter 
so  directly  concerning  its  service  and  Ae 
purity  of  religion   in  that  realm.     But  it 
seems  to  us,  for  avoidance  of  much  incon- 
venience, that  it  would  be  advisable  if  his 
Highness  should  be  pleased  to  write  to  the 
Pope,  so  that  the  latter  might  direct  us  to 
assume  this   office ;  for  then  his  Holing 
could   command  the  Society  to  take  this 
concern  in  hand  in  that  country,  and  there- 
by the  business  would  be  brought  abont 
with  his  co-operation.     At  the  same  times 
letter    to   our    protector.   Cardinal  Caipi 
might  be  advantageous,  as  likewise  one  to 
the  King's  Envoy,  so  as  to  make  him  pa^ 
on  the  matter.'     And  after  further  idnce 
Loyola  concludes  with  these  characten^^ 
suggestions :  *  Should,  however,  his  High- 
ness be  of  opinion  that  the  Pope's  conc^^ 
rence  cannot  be  hoped  for,  then,  to  make  a 
beginning,  it  might  be  possible  for  one  or 
two  of  us  to  discharge  the  Office  tempora- 
rily until  it  could  be  done  officially  with  the 


*  The  correspondence  relating  to  this  trans- 
action may  be  found  in  the  Qerman '  Life  of 
Loyola,'  by  the  Jesuit  Genelli,  printed  at  Inns- 
bruck, 1848. 
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Pope's  sanction.'  To  attempt  to  construe 
out  of  these  words  an  expression  confirma- 
tory of  indisposition  to  participate  in  the 
practices  essential  to  the  principle  of  the 
iDquisition,  is  a  task  which  we  hold  will 
perplex  the  most  consummate  master  in  ca- 
suistry. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  who  has 
followed  us  so  far,  that  the  Organisation  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  is  a  creation  compris- 
ing an  armoury  of  unique  weapons,  at  the 
direct  disposal  of  a  General  who  is  an  Au- 
tocrat.    For,  so  long  as  the  General  only 
pats  in  play  his  powers  in  furtherance  of 
particular  interests,  technically  designated 
those  of  God's  Greater  Glory,  he  is  free  to 
strain  them  to  any  extent  without  check  or 
trammel  on  his  discretion.     It  is  only  if  he 
should    ever  become  tempted   to    deviate 
from  the  line  of  these  interests,  that  the 
General  instantly  finds  his  strength  incapa- 
ble of  making  any  impression   on  the  grim 
stubbornness  of  a  system  stijffened  into  cast- 
iron  rigidity  through  carefully  methodical 
saturation  by  an  essence  as  subtle  as  it  is  in- 
delible.    The  irresistible  eflfect  of  so  much 
concentrated  power  must  naturally  be  to  ef- 
face the  action  of  every  organic  force  except 
the    General's,   whose    authority    becomes 
irresistibly   inflated  by  the  assumption  of 
despotic    pretensions,   hardly   in   character 
Vi-ib  the  profession  of  humility.     On  both 
heads — the    inordinate    extension    o£    the 
General's  pretensions,  and  yet  his  incom- 
petency fo  effect  reform  in  the  system — 
striking  proof  can  be  adduced.     Under  the 
administration  of  Acquaviva,  the   Spanish 
Jesuits  resented  strongly  the  General's  arbi- 
trary mode  of  government,  and  drew  up  a 
renionstrance    to   Clement   VIII.     In   this 
wmarkuble  document,*  the   Pope  was  be- 
sought to  stay  the  intolerable  action  of  one 
who  bore  himself  as  if  he  were  the  Master 
of  Masters,  inspired  by  an  infallible  nature, 
able  to  do  exactly  as  he  liked — to  dispense 
favours  solely  at  his  whim — to  adjudge  and 
command,  to  make  and  unmake,  according 
to  the  uncontrolled  ^dictates  of  his  personal 
humour — these  complaints  being  supported 
by  elaborate  allegations.     National  jealousy 
of  Italian  ascendency — for  till  then  the  Ge- 
neials  had  been  Spaniards — may  probably 
have  whetted  the  resentment  of  the  writers ; 
but  still,  as  seen  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  the  remonstrance  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  the  forcible  expression  of  stem 
truth,  and  of  a  sentiment  characteristic  of 

*  This  most  noteworthy  paper,  the  genuine- 
11688  of  which  is  not  disputed,  is  to  be  round  in 
the 'Tuba  Altera  majorem  clan^rens  sonum  de 
necessitate  longe  maxima  Reformandi  Soc.  Je- 
su;  ApgentinsB,  1714,  p.  556. 


the  generation  that  really  founded  and  rear- 
ed the  Order.  It  is  permeated  with  that 
proud  spirit  of  Oligarchy,  which  made  Ma- 
riana exclaim  that  Monarchy  because  unli- 
mited was  preparing  the  downfall  of  the 
Society — the  spirit  of  men  who  were  ready 
to  follow  with  unhesitating  enthusiasm 
Loyola  as  a  commander,  but  never  contem- 
plated a  General  who  should  become  an  ir- 
responsible Caliph.  Nothing  came  of  the 
demonstration,  for  already  the  General  had 
absorbed  the  life  of  the  Order,  and  the 
Pope  himself,  had  he  been  so  minded,  could 
not  have  curbed  the  Society,  as  was  proved 
by  Innocent  XL's  failure  to  enjoin  on  it  the 
abandonment  of  Molinist  views.  Himself 
of  Jansenist  leanings  and  anxious  to  repress 
the  spread  of  Probabilist  doctrine.  Innocent 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  elevation  to 
the  Generalship  of  Gonzalez,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  an  austere  Anti-Probabilist.  Indeed 
he  had  written  a  treatise  in  this  sense, 
which  was  still  in  manuscript  at  his  election, 
but  subsequently  printed.  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  prerogatives  vested  in  his  hands, 
Gonzalez,  failed  absolutely  in  making  any 
impression.  The  Order  proved  stubbornly 
mutinous,  incessantly  caballing  against  the 
General  with  malevolent  denunciations,  until 
he  was  worried  to  death,  unto  the  signal 
overthrow  of  the  united  forces  of  a  General 
and  a  Pope,  who  for  once  happened  to  strive 
together  in  the  direction  of  a  reform. 

How  futile  it  is  for  a  Pope  to  think  him- 
self able,  of  his  own  authority,  to  make  the 
Society  acquiesce  in  commands,  however  so- 
lemn, when  not  to  its  taste,  despite  the  oath 
of  special  obedience  to  him  which  every 
Professed  Jesuit  Father  swears  as  his  dis- 
tinctive obligation — of  this  signal  evidence 
was  aflforded  in  that  curious  Episode  known 
as  the  controversy  about  the  Chinese  Rites. 
Wo  cannot  discu&s  how  far  the  Jesuits 
stand  convicted  of  having  paganized  Chris- 
tian doctrine — of  having  falsified  essential 
articles  of  faith  so  as  to  suit  the  temper  of  a 
heathen  people.  The  fact  is  plain,  that  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  Church  saw  reason  for  enter- 
taining the  gravest  misgivings  as  to  the  mode 
in  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Jesuits,  conversions  had  been  wrought  in 
China  and  Japan  on  a  scale  so  vast  as  to 
have  shed  dazzling  lustre  on  the  assumedly 
superior  efficacy  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Faith.  Notwithstanding 
the  constitutional  indisposition  of  Rome  to 
move  against  those  who  are  promoting  her 
ascendancy,  it  was  felt  incumbent  to  dis- 
patch persons  with  powers  for  inquiring  into 
and  correcting  the  reported  questionable 
practices  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.     The 
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ecclesiastics  sent,  selected  mostly  from  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  Orders,  compris- 
ed three  Bishops  and  Vicars-Apostolic.  On 
their  arrival  in  those  distant  regions,  they 
encountered  from  the  Jesuits  a  reception  as 
spiteful  to  themselves  as  it  was  glaringly 
disrespectful  to  the  Holy  See.  There  exists 
a  memorial  addressed  to  Innocent  XI.  hy 
Cerri,  secretary  to  the  Propaganda,  which 
narrates  in  detail  the  outrageous  proceed- 
ings of  the  Jesuits.  Not  only  did  they  de- 
ride the  authority  of  these  direct  emissaries 
from  Rome,  hut  they  carried  audacity  to 
the  length  of  declaring  the  Apostolical  cre- 
dentials to  he  forgeries,  and  of  persuading 
the  natives  that  these  new-comers  were 
pseudo -Christians — impostors  whose  minis- 
trations were  but  profane  parodies  on  the 
holy  mysteries,  and  they  even  exerted  their 
ascendancy  at  the  Court  of  Pekin  to  get 
these  venerable  ecclesiastics  seized  and  for- 
cibly transported  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Goa.  In  vain  did  Clement  X.  and  several 
subsequent  Popes  launch  censures  against 
such  signal  insubordination.  Conscious  of 
their  local  influence,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
China  laughed  at  these  Pontifical  bolts. 
They  even  advanced  the  noteworthy  allega- 
tion that,  as  they  acted  under  specific  au- 
thority from  their  General,  Bulls  and  Briefs 
in  a  contrary  sense  from  the  Pope  couli  not 
affect  them.  After  years  of  protracted 
scandal  and  grossly  flagrant  repudiation  of 
Pontifical  censures,  Clement  XL  at  last  dis- 
patched Cardinal  Tournon,  with  the  solemn 
character  of  Legate,  with  authority  to  put  a 
forcible  stop  to  this  outrageous  condition  of 
things  by  the  exercise  of  the  severest  powers 
of  the  Church.  Despite  his  august  rank, 
Tournon  found  himself  every  whit  as  unable 
as  his  predecessors  to  get  the  Pope's  orders 
acquiesced  in.  Not  merely  was  he  expelled 
from  Pekin,  but  attempts  were  made  on  his 
life  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits ;  and 
ultimately  they  caused  him  to  be  thrown  by 
their  friends  the  Portuguese  into  cruel  con- 
finement at  Macao,  where  he  died  misera- 
bly. The  circumstances  attending  this  ex- 
traordinary procedure  are  narrated  in  a 
scarce  book  edited  by  the  celebrated  Cardi- 
nal Passionei,  who  supports  his  allegations 
by  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Tournon  and 
his  secretary  Angelilla  The  questioned 
genuineness  of  these  documents  has  been 
thoroughly  established,  though  the  traces  of 
this  authoritative  confirmation  have  been  so 
carefully  effaced  as  to  be  virtually  inaccessi- 
ble. The  Peres  de  la  Mission,  commonly 
called  Lazarists,  whose  head-quarters  are  in 
Paris,  some  years  ago  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, and  actually  printed,  a  collection  of 


missionary  reports.  One  volume  referred  t--* 
the  China  Missions,  and  for  it  Father  The- 
ner,  then  Keeper  of  the  Vatican  Arcluvesi, 
collated  the  texts  given  by  Passionei  vitli 
the  original  documents  in  the  Archives,  and 
testified  to  their  absolute  identity.  Bet 
suddenly  a  stringent  order  from  Rome  pro- 
hibited the  issue  of  the  volumes,  which 
were  already  printed,  and  that  suppressioi 
has  been  so  rigidly  enforced  that  they  may 
be  said  not  to  exist.  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  procure  a  copy  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Dr.  Huber,  indeed,  makes  a  refe- 
rence to  the  book,  as  if  it  were  a  publica- 
tion within  everybody's  reach.  We  believe 
a  stray  volume  of  the  collection — ^the  verr 
one  Dr.  Uuber  refers  to— does  exist  at  Mu- 
nich in  the  library  of  an  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary of  European  reputation,  where  Dr.  Hu- 
ber probably  saw  it.  We  have  it  at  least 
on  the  authority  of  one  whose  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  libraries  is  probably  superior  to 
that  of  any  living  person,  that  he  is  aware 
of  but  one  complete  copy,  which  is  in  the 
library  of  a  religious  community,  and  not 
accessible  to  a  student  who  might  inquire 
for  it.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  attention,  as 
indicative  of  the  extraordinary  care  taka 
by  the  Jesuits  to  ensure  at  any  cost  the  oh- 
literation  of  all  evidence  that  can  be  uafi 
vourable  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
no  matter  on  what  occasion  or  at  how  re- 
mote a  period.* 

The  curious  plea  in  behalf  of  their  contn- 
macious   disregard    of   Pontifical  'censures, 
which  the  Jesuits  based  on  the  superior  au- 
thority of  an  instruction  from  the  General, 
cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  that  re- 
markable Brief  by  which  Pius  V.  secured 
the  privileges  of  the  Order  from  revocation 
even  by  a  Pope,  and  of  the  acknowledged 
conveyance  of  Faculties  through  the  inscru- 
table medium  of   Oracula  vivcB  loctf.    In 
regard  to  both  these  points,  the  action  taken 
by  the  Order  on  its  suppression  by  Clement 
XIV.  is  curiously  significant.     No  Pontifi- 
cal utterance  could  possibly  be  more  empla- 
tically  solemn  than  the  Bull  Dominus » 
Redemptor,     The  Society  itself   seeraii^J 
deferred  to  the  sentence,  and  its  mciaben 
made  a  show  of  dispersing  into  obsc«^- 
But  very  soon  they  were  found  to  congw- 
gate  again  in  the  dominions  of  the  heretical 
Sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  whence 
they  began  to  promulgate  views  flagrantly 
derogatory  to  the  Holy  See,  and  in  contra- 
diction to  those  they  themselves  had  pre- 
viously upheld.     In  Cologne  Father  Feller, 

♦  The  collection  is  in  eight  volumes,  and  was 
printed  in  or  about  1865,  under  the  title  of 'Me- 
moires  de  la  Congregation  de  la  Mission.' 
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a  Jesuit  divine  of  repute,  printed  so  direct 
ail  attack  on  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
the  Pope,  that  a  public  apology  was  exact- 
ed, while  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
another  Jesuit  publicly  affirraed  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Pope  could  claim  no  power, 
direct  or  indirect,  over  Bishops,  as  they  de- 
rived authority  straight  from  Christ.  In 
Silesia  the  Provincial,  notwithstanding  the 
Pope's  Bull,  kept  his  establishment  open  for 
the  reception  of  dispersed  brethren.  In 
Russia,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Empress  Catherine  threatened  reprisals  on 
all  Catholic  foundations,  if  any  attempt 
were  made  by  the  Nuncio  to  enforce  the  de- 
cree of  suppression  on  the  members  of  the 
Society  in  her  dominions ;  and,  after  open- 
ing a  new  house  of  Novitiate,  the  Fathers 
met,  in  1782,  to  nominate  a  Vicar-General 
for  the  administration  of  the  Order,  which 
had  been  suppressed  oflScially  by  the  Holy 
Sec.  They  had  even  recourse  to  the  disse- 
mination of  spurious  documents  with  the 
new  of  making  the  masses  believe  that  the 
allegation  was  unfounded  of  the  Order  be- 
ing under  the  cloud  of  an  abiding  censure. 
Two  forged  Briefs  were  circulated,  bearing 
respectively  the  dates  of  June  9  and  June 
29,  1774,  the  former  expressive  of  the 
Pope's  joy  at  the  position  of  the  Order  in 
Russia,  and  the  second  announcing  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  his  predecessor's  Bull. 
'There  is  no  conceivable  error  against  true 
doctrine  which  there  is  not  ground  for  ap- 
prehending that  we  may  see  professed  by 
persons  who  are  exasperated,  licentious,  ir- 
religious, and  the  worshippers  of  might,'  are 
the  words  written  by  the  Nuncio  Garampi 
in  a  secret  dispatch,*  under  date  of  Novem- 
^r,  1773.  Nor  was  it  merely  in  the  heat  of 
an  excited  struggle  for  existence  that  the 
^esnits.  allowed  themselves  to  be  hurried 
into  having  recourse  to  a  reprehensible  stra- 
*^em.  The  story  of  these  absolutely  spu- 
nous  documents  has  been  gravely  reaflfirmed 
^y  recent  Jesuit  writers  of  high  standing, 
^hose  intellectual  capacities  carry  within 
them  melancholy  guarantees  that  this  cannot 
have  been  due  to  want  of  discernment.  No 
less  eminent  a  man  than  Father  Curci — the 
starring  preacher  at  the  Gestl  Church  in 
"Ome,  and  amongst  the  most  prpminent 
contributors  to  that  '  Civilttk  Cattolica,'  on 
which  Pius  IX.  has  conferred  the  unprece- 
dented distinction  of  being  declared  in  an 
^postolical  Brief  the  specific  organ  of  vera- 
city and  holy  doctrine — has  not  refrained 
irom  repeating  the  glaringly  false  statement 
of  the  insertion  of  the  said  Brief  in  the 

*  To  be  found  in  Theiner's  '  History  of  Cle- 
nientXIV./ vol.il.  p.  409. 


'  Warsaw  Gazette '  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  resident  Nuncio  ;*  nor  is  Father  Curci 
the  only  modem  Jesuit  who  has  seen  fit  to 
speak  of  these  fabrications  as  if  they  had 
been  genuine  documents.  But  Dr.  Huber 
advances  a  curious  statement,  calculated  to 
impart  a  new  character  to  these  otherwise 
inconceivably  insubordinate  .proceedings  of 
the  Order,  which  we  give  on  his  responsibi- 
lity, as  the  authority  quoted  by  him  is  not 
within  our  reach.  According  to  it  the  So- 
ciety, though  not  revived  publicly  until 
1814,  had  been  so  clandestinely  many  years 
before,  through  an  Oraculum  vivce  vocis 
given  by  Pius  VT.  This  allegation  rests  on 
a  statement  made,  according  to  Dr.  Huber, 
by  Father  Roothau,  the  late  General  of  the 
Order,  in  a  printed  Encyclical,  under  the 
date  of  December  27,  1839,  which  state- 
ment. Dr.  Huber  aflSrms,  was  never  called  in 
question  by  the  Holy  See.  The  allegation, 
if  correct — and  we  have  no  reason  for  im- 
pugning so  circumstantial  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Huber — is  most  remarkable  and 
signally  significant ;  for  even  if  we  were  to 
assume  the  utterance  of  this  particular 
Oraculum  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Fa- 
ther Roothan's,  the  fact  is  still  established — 
by  his  reference  in  a  solemn  act  to  the  sup- 
posed creation  of  an  organic  faculty  through 
the  medium  of  this  most  inscrutable  instru- 
ment— that  the  instrument  itself,  so  far 
from  being  considered  obsolete,  and  an  un- 
meaning appendage,  is  recognised  as  a  living 
and  capital  factor  in  the  present  organism  of 
the  Society. 

The  death  of  Clement  XIV.  has  been  as- 
cribed to  poison  administered  by  the  Je- 
suits. That  such  an  idea  should  recommend 
itself  to  a  certain  class  of  writers  is  natural, 
but  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  to  find  Dr. 
Huber  giving  countenance  to  a  story  so  ma- 
nifestly unsupported  by  any  but  the  flimsi- 
est evidence.  No  one  who  gathers  his 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
Clement's  death  from  Dr.  Huber's  narrative 
can  well  acquire  any  other  impression  than 
that,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Salicetti's  medical 
statement  after  a  post-mortem  examination, 
the  indications  of  a  mysterious  cause  of 
death  are  still  serious,  and  that  the  fact  of 
the  Pope  having  been  poisoned  was  believ- 
ed in  at  the  time  by  some  who  were  in  a 
position  to  have  the  best  means  of  knowing 
what  happened  inside  the  Vatican.  We 
wish  we  could  remain  under  the  impression 
that  Dr.  Huber  has  here  been  merely  guilty 
of  carelessness ;  but  there  is  an  arrangement 
in  his  apparent  references  and  in  his  state- 

*  See  his  '  Una  Divinazione  sulle  tre  ultime 
opere  di  V.  Gtoberti.*    Paris,  1848. 
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inents  wliich  savours  strongly  of  studied  in- 
tention. According  to  Dr.  Huber,  the  Spa- 
nish Ambassador,  Monino,  reported  his  firm 
persuasion  that  the  Pope  had  been  poison- 
ed ;  this  belief  was  credited  at  the  Court  of 
Spain  and  generally  in  the  Cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope; and  'it  is  a  fact'  that  antidotes 
were  found  after  the  Pope's  death  in  his 
room.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Huber 
omits  all  but  a  passing  reference  to  Father 
Theiner's  '  Life  of  Clement  XIV.,'  not  only 
the  capital  work  on  the  subject,  but  one 
written  in  a  spirit  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  reason  may  possibly  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  Father  Theiner,  de- 
spite his  unfriendliness  towards  the  Society, 
is  clear  in  wholly  exonerating  the  Jesuits 
from  having  poisoned  the  Pope.  But  Dr. 
Huber  does  refer,  in  support  of  his  allega- 
tion, to  another  historian  of  standing,  Gin- 
zel,  and  therefore  it  may  fairly  be  demand- 
ed of  him  to  have  carefully  read  and  faith- 
fully given  the  statements  of  his  cited  au- 
thority. We  have  seen  Dr.  Huber  affirm  *  as 
a  fact '  the  discovery  of  medicines  in  the 
Pope's  apartments  that  were  antidotes.  On 
turning  to  Ginzel,*  we  find  the  following 
words :  *  Of  these  pills  the  Pope  made  use, 
at  the  advice  of  Dr.  Bianchi,  as  a  means  to 
promote  perspiration,  and  by  no  means  as 
an  antidoie.'f  Is  this  a  statement  confirma- 
tory of  Dr.  Huber's  glib  allegation  ?  Far 
more  important,  however,  than  the  opinion 
of  any  modern  writer,  would  be  the  proof 
that  at  the  time  Foreign  Ambassadors,  such 
as  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan,  with  their 
excellent  means  of  information,  had  been  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  poison  had  been  ad- 
ministered, and  on  this  head  direct  evidence 
is  afforded  in  a  book  Dr.  Huber  never  seems 
to  have  heard  of,  Ferrer  del  Rio's  '  History 
of  Charles  IIL'  What  a  leading  position 
was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitan  Minister 
Tanucci  amongst  the  political  influences 
brought  to  bear  against  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus, is  notorious.  He,  at  all  events,  can 
never  be  reckoned  aa  a  witness  whose  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  Order  must  be  consi- 
dered liable  to  the  imputation  of  partiality. 
Yet  on  two  occasions  Tanucci  expressed  his 
clear  conviction,  in  confidential  letters,  that 
there  was  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  the 
charge  of  poison,  and  in  one  addressed  to 
King  CharlcsjJ  he  even  referred  to  the  very 

♦  Ginzel,  '  Kircbenhistorische  Schriften/  vol. 
ii.  p.  246. 

f  This  Dr.  Bianchi  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  Pope's  from  his  youth,  and  a  native  of 
Kimini. 

t  *Hi8t.  de  Carlos  HI./  por  Don  A.  Ferrer 
del  Rio.  Madrid,  1856.  Vol.  ii.  p.  505.  Tanuc- 
ci  e8cribi6  6,  Centomani  el  8  de  Octnbre :  '  La 


Monino  whose  authority  is  invoked  by  Dr. 
Huber  in  support  of  the  statement  which  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  introduce  into  his  text 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  charge 
against  the  Jesuits  of  having  accelerated  the 
death  of  Clement  XIV.  by  poison  is  sab- 
stantiated  by  no  tittle  of  valid  evidence,  and 
it  is  lamentable  to  find  in  a  book  like  Dr. 
Huber's  allegations,  though  in  part  veiled  and 
rather  insinuated  than  directly  expressed, 
which  are  wholly  unworthy  of  an  author 
who  lays  claims  to  critical  faculties. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance where  Dr.  Huber  has  been  led  IdIo 
making  very  grave  statements  which  can  be 
characterized  only  as  being  without  the  sha- 
dow of  foundation.     A  notable  example  oc- 
curs in  his  account  of  what  passed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  discussions  in  presence  of 
Clement  VIIL  in  reference  to  the  doctrines 
about  grace,  represented  by  Molina.    Dr. 
Huber's  narrative  is  as  follows :    *  In  the 
History  of  these  Transactions,  where  both 
parties  carried  on  their  causes,  it  is  related 
how  the  Jesuits  made  expressly  for  the  o^ 
casion  an  edition  of  Augustine,  in  which 
they  altered  or  expunged  all  the  passages 
contrary  to  their  doctrine.     Thus,  in  1603, 
Valentia,    in  presence   of  Clement   Yltt, 
aflSrmed,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Dominican  h- 
mos,  who  had  cited  a  passage  of  Augustine, 
that  the  same  did  not  exist  in  his  writing 
Thereupon  Lemos  demanded  that  the  works 
of  this  Father  should  be  fetched.     But  Va- 
lentia had  them  quite  ready  to  hand  and 
read,  out  of  the  falsified  edition  prepared  bv 
the  Order,  the  very  contrary  to  what  the 
Dominican  had   affirmed.      Taken  wholly 
aback  at  this,  Lemos  asked  that  the  worb 
of  Augustine  be  fetched  out  of  the  Pop/* 
library,  and  Clement  VIII.  was  then  able  to 
convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes  that  the 
Dominican  had  quoted  correctly.     On  the 
fraud  being  thus  disclosed,  the  Pope  said  to 
Valentia,  **  Is  it  in  this  manner  that  yoo 
seek    to    deceive   the   Church    of   Godf 
Whereupon  the  latter  fainted,  and  twodajs 
later  died.'*     For  all  this  Dr.  Huber  refen, 


recibida  confidencial  con  que  V.  S.  I.  me  1* 
favorecido  el  4  del  corriente  concluye  lo  que  yo 
creia  del  decantadoj  veneno  ;  esto  es,  qae  do  eB 
veneno  criminal,  sino  veneno  dialectico  el  oHjZ^ 
del  deplorable  suceso.*  A  Carlos  HI.  el  11  de 
Octnbre :  '  Monino  habra  referido  la  coDJetmt 
7  la  fama  del  veneno  por  obra  de  los  jesoitas. 
Seria  somamente  prolijo  el  discarso  con  el  coil, 
despaes  de  haber  considerado  j  leido  muchis 
cartas  j  minutas  voluminoeas  de  Roma  sobre  el 
asanto,  ha  venido  k  la  opinion  de  qae  uingan 
otro  veneno  ban  dado  los  jesuitas  j  tantos 
agentes  sajos  en  aqnella  corte  al  buen  Ptpt 
sino  el  de  hacerla  creer  qae  estaba  envenenada' 
*  See  Huber,  p.  282. 
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as  liis  one  authority,  to  Serry's   *  Historia 
Congreg.  de    Auxiliis.'     Now,   in  tbe  first 
place,  it  may  be  asked  why  refer  to  a  se- 
cond-hand authority?     Serry  was  merely  a 
compiler,  who  very  fairly,  in  his  account  of 
this  capital  discussion,  refers  to  and  quotes 
quite   accurately   the  narrative  by  L^mos, 
himself  an  active  participator  in  the  debate, 
and  one  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  sup- 
posed transactions  narrated  by  Dr.  Huber. 
It  will  seem  hardly  credible  that  neither  in 
Serry  nor  in  Lemos  is  there  one  word  which 
justifies  the  astounding  statement,  that  the 
Jesuits  had  expressly  printed  a  falsified  edi- 
tion of  Augustine,  and  brought  it  forward 
during  the   discussion  in  support  of  the 
views   which   they  sought  to  affirm.     It  is 
narrated  with  dramatic  effect  that  Valentia, 
in  the  course  of  his  spoken  argument,  did 
cite  a  passage  out  of  the  *  De  Civitate  Dei ' 
— that  Lemos,  taken  at  first  aback,  never- 
theless happily  remembered  the  passage; 
and,  recognising  the  quotation  to  be  garbled, 
appealed  to  the  Pope  to  have  it  looked  up 
—and  that  thus  he   convicted   the  Jesuit 
doctor  of  misquotation.'*'     What,  therefore, 
stands  on  record  is  the  fact  of  a  garbled  re- 
ference— one,  doubtle^ss,  of  capital  impor- 
tance for  the  matter  under  discussion,  but 
still  garbled  only  in  spoken  reference,  and 
not  at  all  such  a  most  elaborate  and  poiten- 
tious  trick  as  would  have  been  the  delibe- 
rately falsified  edition  which  Dr.  Huber  ex- 
plicitly alleges  to  have  been  printed  by  the 
Jesuits,  with  the  express  view  of  misrepre- 
sentbg  St.  Augustine,  and  making  him  ap- 
pear to  have  held  views  in  conformity  with 
their  favourite  theology.     Dr.  Huber's  re- 
ptitatiott  is  too  high  to  let  it  be  thought 
possible   that   he   should    have   knowingly 
given  currency  to  a  sheer  invention — ^an  ab- 
solute myth.     We  do,  however,  believe  him 
culpible  of  negligence  and  hastiness.     As 
he  was  content  with  a  passing  reference  to 
Seny,  instead  of  looking  into  Lemos,  so  we 
can  understand  that  he  satisfied  himself  with 
a  mere  glance  at  his  authority,  without  read- 
^g  through  the  very  detailed  account  which 
i»  given  of  the  incidents  attending  this  re- 
ttuirkable   controversial    duel.     We   regret 
sincerely  to  have  had  to  notice  blemishes 
of  this  nature  in  a  book  which  has  so  much 
^   recommend    it,    which    treats    a   vast 
amount  of  matter  in  the  main  correctly  and 
Vigorously,  and  which  certainly  constitutes 
^valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  on 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Here,  for  the    present,    we    break    off. 
implicated  and  intricate  as  are  the  mat- 

The  passage  can  be  found  in  Lemos, '  Hist, 
^ngreg.  de  Auxiliis/    Lovaniee,  1702.    P.  279. 

^ou  oxxxvu.  L — 12 


ters  we  have  been  dealing  with,  they  are  yet 
surpassed  in  these  respects  by  the  various 
topics  that  would  have  to  be  necessarily 
treated  in  an  outline  of  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  propounded  by  great  and  leading 
Jesuit  Doctors.  A  review,  however  abridg- 
ed, of  the  really  essential  points  must  yet 
demand  an  amount  of  detail  requiring  more 
space  than  remains  at  our  disposal,  so  that 
we  must  defer  till  our  next  issue  the  consi- 
deration of  this  important  portion  of  our 
subject. 


Art.  II. — 1,  Travels  in  Little  Knovm 
Parts  of  Asia  Minor.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  D.D.,  thirty  years 
missionary  in  Turkey.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1870. 

2.  Commercial  and  other  BeportSy  received 
at  the  Foreign  Office  from  Her  Majesty's 
Consuls^  d:c,,  in  Turkey^  during  the 
Years  1 867-72.     London. 

'  Although  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  mat- 
ters but  Uttle  to  England  whether  an  0th- 
man,  a  Romanof,  or  a  Hapsburg  rule  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  does,  in  the. 
opinion  of  all,  concern  her  much  whether  a- 
Turk  or  a  Frank  rule  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.' 

Thus  far  the  practical  good  sense  of 
'Mushaver  Pasha,'  Sir  Adolphus  Slade;: 
and  had  the  gallant  Admiral  added  the- 
Valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  that  of  the  . 
Egyptian  stream,  and  coupled  the  Red  Sea  . 
with  the  Persian  Gulf,  his  proposition  • 
would  have  gained  in  completeness  without  < 
losing  in  force. 

The   problem,    or,   to    use  the    stereo- 
typed phrase   where  the  East  is  concern- 
ed,   the   '  question,'   thus  implied    is   one 
the   solution   of    which   depends    on    two 
distinct  factors,  namely,  the  external  rela- 
tions and  the  internal  condition  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire     However  sonnd  within,  a 
nation  may — ^though  that  is  a  rare  event — 
be  crushed,  and  even  disintegrated,  by  over^- 
whelming  pressure  from  without ;  but  how- 
ever  little  interfered  with,  even  bolstered 
up,  it  may   be   from   without,   it  cannot,  . 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  long  . 
continue  to  hold  its  own  if  it  is   corrupt ' 
and  decaying  within.     Neither  alone   nor  * 
with  as  many  allied  Powers  as  may  be  rea-  - 
dy  to   hand,   can   England  guarantee   the 
continued  existence  of  the  *  SicJ:  Man,'  if 
his  sickness  be  unto  death  ;  nor  even  if  she 
could,  ought  she,  in  her  own  best  interest, . 
to  do  so.     But  it  is  easier  ta  peculate  on, . 
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perhaps  to  calculate,  the  actual  or  pos- 
sible designs  of  Turkey's  neighbours  and 
enemies,  than  to  form  as  much  as  even 
an  approximately  correct  appreciation  of 
the  degree  of  her  vitality  or  exhaustion 
within  herself ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  discussion  tnore  often  turns 
on  what  surrounds  the  Ottoman  territory 
than  on  the  equally  or  even  more  important 
topic,  what  is  the  real  condition  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  populations  included 
within  that  diminished,  but  still  vast,  area, 
the  land  of  the  Crescent 

Yet  if  there  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  an  Empire  into  which  such  an  inves- 
tigation is  not  only  justifiable,  but  even  ne- 
cessary, on  our  part,  it  is  the  Ottoman. 
There  is,  or  at  least  there  ought  to  be,  no 
need  for  insisting  on  the  geographical  im- 
portance of  its  position  by  sea  and  by  land 
— on  the  keys  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  Black 
Sea,  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  India,  of  Cen- 
tral Asia — any  more  than  on  the  gordian 
knot  of  complicated  intrigue  that  ceaselessly 
twists  and  tangles  within  its  limits,  and  that 
may  any  moment,  must  some  moment,  en- 
tangle in  its  coils  the  destinies  of  Western 
Europe,  and  our  own  the  foremost.  Set- 
ting all  these  things  aside,  there  remain 
more  special  reasons,  and  of  a  nature  to  re- 
gard ourselves  principally,  though  not  exclu- 
sively. 

.  Scarce  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  all  too-famous  Crimean 
war ;  not  twenty  since  its  conclusion  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  Nor  do  we  intend  any 
disparagement  to  our  allies  of  that  date 
when  we  assert,  that  among  all  the  Euro- 
pean signataries,  assembled  in  Paris  March 
30,  1856,  none  accepted  the  9th  Article  of 
the  document  then  laid  before  them,  with  all 
its  fair  words  of  Imperial  promise,  more  sin- 
cerely, more  confidingly,  more  hopefully, 
than  the  representatives  of  England.  It 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  con- 
tracted ;  a  debt  not  the  less  real,  because 
implied  throughout  rather  than  expressed  ; 
a  convention  too  well  understood  to  admit 
the  formal  obscurantism  of  diplomatic 
phrases.  And  how  stood  the  contracting 
parties^  On  the  one  side  there  was  sup- 
port given,  blood  poured  out,  treasure  lav- 
ished; on  the  other  figured  reiterated 
pledges,  assurances  of  reform,  of  progress, 
of  whatever  may  be  summarily  described 
as  the  good  conduct  of  a  nation :  such  were 
the  title-deeds,  and  such  the  ratification. 
The  one  Empire  the  Ottoman,  admitted  its 
short-comings  in  the  past,  and  promised  a 
new  and  better  era  in  the  future ;  the  other, 
our  own,  accepted  the  promises,  and  gave 
the  help  which,  in  the  days  of  Mentchikofl^ 


and  Nicholas,  was  nothing  less  than  a  k> 
newed  lease  of  existence  to  the  heirdom  of 
Othman. 

Liberal,  indeed,  was  the  help,  and  libenl 
too,  were  the  promises  in  return.  Gvil 
equality  for  all  subjects  of  the  Crescent 
whatever  their  creed  or  race ;  abuses  to  be 
done  away ;  monopolies  to  be  thrown  open: 
taxes  moderated,  and  the  proceeds  osefoDj 
employed  for  the  public  benefit;  justice 
even  and  unpurchased ;  education  of  all  de- 
grees and  for  all  classes;  public  works: 
yearly  budgets;  encouragement  of  trade 
and  industry,  nay,  even  popular  representa- 
tion: whoever  wants  to  study  the  pro- 
gramme has  but  to  glance  over  the  nnmeroos 
Hatti-Hamaiyouns,  Tanzeemats,  Tashkeel- 
atSf  and  analogous  documents,  Firmans,  Ira- 
dets,  Protocols,  and  so  forth,  that  have  ra- 
diated in  an  unceasing  star-shower  of  bright 
Imperial  promise  from  the  palatial  centre 
ever  since  1866,  and  still  radiate:  if  be 
would  see  the  performance  let  him  look  it 
the  Empire. 

Not,  however,  at  Constantinople  itself— 
whether  it  be  within  the  walls  of  old  Stan- 
bool  or  on  the  heights  of  modernised  P^ 
ra ;  nor  yet  among  the  villas  of  Chalcedos 
or  the  Bosphorus.  The  capital  of  a  desfw 
tic,  even  of  a  centralised — ^the  one  adjet^ 
may  pretty  fairly  stand  as  a  synonviu  for 
the  other — Government,  is  but  a  delosTe 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  countn 
around  it,  except  it  be  by  antithesis,  per- 
haps. Besides,  Constantinople  is  not  a  cap- 
ital only,  it  is  a  seaport ;  nor  a  seaport  onk, 
but  a  refuge,  a  very  nest  of  adventurers,  of 
quacks,  of  sham  diplomatists,  of  swindlers- 
of  the  worst  scum  of  Western  pseodo-enter- 
prise  and  racality,  collected  to  prey  on  Eas- 
tern ignorance  and  supineness ;  of  Eoropeans 
degraded  into  the  baseness  of  Asiatic  vice, 
and  Asiatics  refined  into  the  finish  of  Evo- 
pean  scoundrelism  ;  a  repair  where  Uie  wt'- 
bers  of  all  races  divide  and  batten  on  tbdr 
ill-gotten  gains,  and  where  Blake^s  viaoc** 
ry  verses  on  an  imaginary  London  fo^ 
with  slight  change,  a  much  truer  app&^ 
tion  than  in  our  own  or  any  other  Eawf<* 
capital : 

*  the  hapless  "  peasant's"  >^ 
Runs  in  blood  down  palace  walU' 

Here  no  just  estimate  can  be  made  either 
of  the  social  condition  or  of  the  progress  of 
Turkey  at  large. 

To  the  provinces,  then,  and  above  all  to 
those  least  subject  to  foreign  inflacncc— 
least  modified  by  stranger  contact— wlJ^^^ 
Turkish  development,  Turkish  manners^ 
Turkish  institutions,  have  their  freest  pfay^ 
to  the  land  which  was  the  birthplace  m 
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still  is  the  strong  tower  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Ana- 
tolia of  our  day.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
can  take  a  just  measurement  of  Turkish  pro- 
gress or  decline. 

Two  sources  of  information  are  open  to 
us,  though  each  has  its  drawback :  the  one 
that  of  being  too  drily  matter  of  fact,  the 
latter  not  enough  so.     The  former  compris- 
es the   Reports,   Diplomatic,  Consular,  or 
Commercial,  yearly  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  duly  promulgated,  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose at  least,  in  Blue-books  large  and  small, 
folio,  octavo,  and  the  rest.     Much  may  be 
learned  from  them ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  fashion  of  their  compilation  should  ren- 
der them  to  the  reading  public  in  general 
as  sealed  as  ever  was  the  book  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic Seer.    Yet  they  are  worth  study,  not 
as  models  of  style,  but  as  repertories  of  fact. 
The  statistics  of  population,  of  commerce, 
of  taxation,  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tuml,  of  the  industrial  classes,  the  tenure  of 
land,  the  value  of  labour  or  rent,  are  mixed 
lip  in  them  with  many  curious  notices  on 
the  administration  of  law  and  justice,  on 
colonisation,    on   the   relative   position    of 
Mahometans  and  Christians,  on  education, 
on  police — in  brief,  on  every  topic.     With 
a  certain  sameness  in  the  outlines,  they  dif- 
fer, however,  considerably  in  the  colouring, 
according  to  the  indiosyncrasies  of  those 
who  have  sketched  them  :  some  landscapes 
Wing  from  first  to  last  of  a  sombue  hue, 
that  of  universal  blame  and  dissatisfaction ; 
others,  of  a  more  chequered  aspect,  admit- 
ting patches  of  light  here  and  there  amid  the 
shades ;  a  very  few  bearing  a  roseate  tint 
throughout.     But,  on  the  whole,  the  gene- 
ral impression  they  leave  on  the  mind  is, 
that  the  provincial  populations,  though  not 
devoid  of  capacity  for  better  things,  are  at 
present  condemned  to  wither  under  a  gen- 

^1^1  atmosphere  of  maladministration  and 

decay. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  recitals  of  travellers 
and  foreign  residents,  such  as  his  the  title 
of  whose  work  heads  the  Review ;  their 
number  is  legion,  male,* female,  learned,  un- 
learned, British,  French,  American,  from 
the  days  of  Hamilton,  of  quarto  volumes 
and  mezzotints,  down  to  those  of  small  oc- 
tavos, vignettes,  and  gilded  covers.  Here 
the  verdict  is  still  more  various.  From 
the  enthusiastic  Turcophile,  with  whom 
the  turban  is  a  coronet  of  nobility  and  the 
inosque  the  symbol  of  sanctity,  to  the  un- 
sympathetic American,  we  have  every  grade 
of  admiration  and  of  disgust. 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Turkey, 
the  battle-field  of  so  many  nationalities,  in- 
terests, and  creeds :  the  tangled  skein  of  so 


many,  and,  we  may  add,  such  rotten,  threads : 
the  twilight,  not,  however,  the  *moniing' 
land  between  East  and  West,  civilisation 
and  barbarism,  Europe  and  Asia,  claimed 
by  each,  belonging  to  neither,  is,  of  all  re- 
gions, the  one  least  likely  to  escape  in  its 
portrayal  the  false  colours  of  prejudice  and 
the  touches  of  misconception.  Every  vis- 
itor who  lands  on  the  Turkish  shore  brings 
with  him  a  baggage  of  preconceived  theory 
on  *thc  Eastern  Question,'  or  *the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent,'  or  '  the  Semitic  races,' 
or,  *  the  Sick  Man: '  and,  as  he  has  already 
viewed  Syria  or  Anatolia  from  his  study  or 
club-room,  so  he  will,  in  nineteen  instances 
out  of  twenty,  view  it  from  the  forest- 
clothed  summit  of  Mount  Olympus  or  the 
bare  slopes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  In  short,  the 
politician,  the  dilettante,  the  missionary, 
the  European,  tlie  American,  each  will  see 
unlike  the  other,  and  as  each  sees  so  he 
will  report 

Of  tnis  the  book  before  us  is  an  instance 
in  point.  Truthful,  even  to  minuteness 
where  he  pictures  the  interesting  towns  of 
Amasia,  lokat,  Sivas,  and  Angora :  excel- 
lent in  his  notices,  geological  or  otherwise, 
of  the  country  and  landscape  around ;  accu- 
rate and  ingenious,  if  not  always  critically 
correct,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  strange 
sculptures  of  Pteriura,  Eyook,  and  the  Ni- 
obe  of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  his  disseiiations 
on  their  antiquity  and  meaning,  Mr.  Van 
Lennep  is  incapable  of  appreciating  at  its 
due  value  the  character  of  any  Eastern  race, 
or  of  understanding  Eastern  institutions  and 
manners,  still  more  so  of  passing  a  reliable 
judgment  on  them.  As  an  American  his 
mind  has  no  point  of  contact  with  the  Ori- 
ental ;  as  a  rrotestant  missionary  he  con- 
demns, not  Mahometanism  only  and  its  fol- 
lowers, but  every  description  of  Christianity 
except  his  own  with  a  narrow-mindedness 
worthy  of  Archbishop  Manning  or  the  au- 
thor of  the  *  Syllabus '  himself. 

Regarding  the  relics  visited  and  illustrat- 
ed by  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  and  of  the  count- 
less others  that  belong  to  the  same,  or  later, 
some  even  to  earlier  dates,  that  abound  in 
the  centre  and  east  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have 
no  leisure  here  for  more  than  a  passing  no- 
tice. Temples  and  tombs,  in  the  style  and 
ornamentation  of  which  no  feature  indicates 
the  almost  pre-historic  race  that  hewed  them 
in  the  living  rock:  others  like  those  of 
Eyook,  semi-Egyptian  in  their  character; 
others,  again,  manifest  Assyrian ;  Pontine 
carvings,  where  the  influence  of  Greek  art  is 
occasionally  visible ;  Roman,  Byzantine,  Sel- 
jookian,  Turkoman  constructions,  each  a 
history  in  it?elf :  of  these  not  a  half,  not  a 
quarter  even,  has  yet  been  properly  invest!- 
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fated.  Suffice  to  say  that  an  Exploration 
'and  would  have  at  least  as  worthy  an  ap- 
plication, and  as  satisfactory  a  result,  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  in  Palestine. 

Leaving,  though  with  reluctance,  the  in- 
teresting field  indicated,  but  far  from  ex- 
hausted, in  the  antiquarian  chapters  of  Mr. 
Van  Lennep's  book,  we  come  to  the  author's 
strictures  and  animadversions  on  the  Turkish 
Government  and  race,  or  races  rather,  for 
there  are  many  subdivisions,  all  of  which 
are  referred  by  the  similarity  of  their  lead- 
ing characteristics  to  something  of  a  com- 
mon stock.  Here  some  of  the  writer's  re- 
marks are  manifestly  dictated  by  the  igno- 
rance which  arises,  not  from  want  of  expe- 
rience but  of  sympathy.  But  some  of  the 
accusations  made  coincide  in  the  main  with 
those  brought  by  other  less  biassed  but  not 
less  serious  authorities;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, deserve  impartial  investigation. 

They  are  soon  summed  up.  *  Beggars 
all,  beggars  all:  marry,  good  air.*  Little 
doing,  less  likely  to  be  done;  trade  degen- 
erated into  pedlary,  enterprise  into  swind- 
ling, banking  into  usury,  policy  into  in- 
trigue ;  lands  untitled,  forests  wasted,  min- 
eral treasures  unexplored,  roads,  harbours, 
bridges,  every  class  of  public  works  utterly 
neglected  and  falling  into  ruin,  pastoral  life 
with  nothing  of  the  Abel  resemblance 
about  it,  agriculture  that  Cain  himself,  and 
metallurgy  that  his  workman  son  might 
have  been  ashamed  of ;  in  public  life,  uni- 
versal venality  and  corruption ;  in  social 
life,  ignorance  and  bigotry ;  and  in  private 
life  immorality  of  every  kind ;  not  *  some- 
thing,' but  everything  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Turkey :  such  is  the  picture.  We  may  add 
it  is  hardly  an  overdrawn  one. 

Yet  the  eye  of  a  close  observer  may  de- 
tect many  and  unmistakable  indications 
that  the  general  decrepitude  of  provincial 
Turkey,  and  of  Asia  Minor  in  particular, 
is  not  due  to  any  native  and  inherent  cause 
either  in  the  population  itself,  or  in  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  climate  and 
land.  We  need  not  cite  for  this  purpose 
the  historical  records  of  Turkish,  and  nota- 
bly of  Anatolian  prosperity,  nor  appeal  to 
the  half -effaced  traces  of  mdustry,  vigour, 
art,  and  order  that  silently  witness  even  now 
to  an  era  of  better  things  continued  as  late 
as  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  enough  to  have  passed  some  years  of 
life  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  very  districts 
visited  by  Mr.  Van  Lennep  himself,  to  know 
by  experience  that  the  population,  the  Ma- 
hometan portion  of  it  we  mean,  town  or 
country,  is,  as  a  rule,  industrious,  simple, 
thrifty,  ingenious  too,  peaceable,  and  or- 
derly;  that  if  strongly   attached  to  their 


own  religion  they  are  tolerant  of  other  creeds 
and  practices  to  a  degree  rarely  attained 
even  in  Europe ;  and  that,  with  iDdindu! 
exceptions,  they  are  as  free  from  the  grower 
and  worser  forms  of  vice  and  crime  as  any 
nation  under  the  sun.  That  they  enjoy  a 
climate  than  which  few  are  more  favourable 
to  labour  and  produce  ;  that  the  soil  is  al- 
most everywhere  fertile  above,  and  rich  in 
valuable  ores  below;  that  the  coast  abounds 
with  places  of  shelter ;  and  the  inland  with 
noble  rivers,  are  facts  which  no  one  will  qnes- 
tion.  Yet,  amid  all  these  advantages,  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  capital  has  vanished 
from  the  land,  that  every  nndertaking,  eve- 
ry enterprise,  commercial,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, or  other,  is  surely  smitten  with 
failure  ;  that  the  social  condition  is  deterio- 
rating in  every  respect,  the  nnmber  of  the 
inhabitants  diminishing,  and  that  the  symp- 
toms precursive  of  a  general  bankruptcy,  not 
of  means  and  finances  only,  but  of  ritalily 
and  of  men,  become  more  menacing  year  br 
year,  almost  day  by  day. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  these  things! 
If  it  does  not  lie  either  in  the  country  or  in 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  where  is  it  \o 
be  sought? 

In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  *  MahonMta- 
ism '  would  be  a  sufBcient  answer  to  soehi 
question.      The   intolerance  of  the  Koran, 
say  they ;  the  antagonism  it  proclaims  to 
civilisation  and  progress;  the  fanaticbm  ii 
inspires ;  the  barbarism  of  the  practices  it 
permits  or  sanctions — slavery,  divorce,  and 
polygamy,     for    instance — ^these    are  the 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  Turkey,  and 
by  their  removal  alone  can  she  hope  to  ad- 
vance on  the  better  path.     JBut  strange  a* 
the  assertion  may  seem,  the  only  hope  for 
the  duration  of  Turkey  as  a  united  empire 
lies  in  her  allegiance  to  Islam.    We  ba^f 
seen  old   ruins   deprived   of  almost  creiT 
architectural  prop,  and  seemingly  ready  i-^ 
fall  asunder  from  hour  to  hour  into  fonnle^ 
heaps,  yet  held  together  in  seeming  defianf* 
alike  or  gravitation  and  time  by  the  den* 
ivy   that   clusters  round  and  bands  thea 
And  thus  it  is  with  the  tenacious,  so-<»Bf^ 
bifijotry    of    the   Mahometan    population 
without  a  caliph,  for  Mahmood  11. 9d  ^ 
successors  forfeited  long  since,  at  least  ib 
the  popular  estimation,  all  claim  to  that  ti- 
tle ;  without  a  hierarchy,   a  thing  of  ^ 
ages  unknown  in  Islam ;  without  the  once 
famous  and  richly-endowed  schools  of  learn- 
ing and  piety ;  without  a  single  teacher  or 
instructor  worthy  of  the  name  through  m 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  they  yet 
cling  to  their  creed  as  firmly  as  did  iw  w^ 
followers,  and  to  the  system  of  which  that 
simple,  powerful  creed  is  the  comer^ne, 
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and  show  no  more  signs  of  abandoning  it  in 
its  cloudy,  than  they  did  in  its  sunny  days. 
Their  national  institutions  have  perished ; 
their  Sultan  has  become  to  them  as  a  stran- 
ger, and  his  Government  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  bureaucratic  rapacity ;  their  sub- 
stance has  been  consumed  by  taxation,  their 
homes  by  usury,  their  children  by  conscrip- 
tion, their  lives  by  injustice ;  yet  this  one 
link  binds  them  together,  and  centres  them 
in  the  memory,  the  tradition,  of  Osman  and 
Stambool :  a  gathered  crowd  on  the  isolat- 
ed peak  of  Islam,  they  stand  still  and  gaz- 
ing on  the  faint  reflected  shimmer  of  the 
Crescent,  for  ever  set  beneath  the  Western 
horizon ;  and  in  that  ^e  are  one. 

No  traveller  in  the  Turco- Asiatic  provin- 
ces can  have  failed  to  remark  the  significant 
fact  that,  however  squalid  the  town  streets, 
however  miserable  the  hamlet,  one  building 
b  village    or  town  is   sure   to   be   solidly 
constructed,  well  kept,  swept,  garnished,  and 
even  decorated;  and  that  building  is  the 
Mosque.     While  elsewhere  the  native  archi- 
tects seem   incapable   of  constructing   one 
wall  at  right  angles  to  another,  or  of  bring- 
ing two  house-fronts  into  symmetry  ;  while 
hcaped-up  rubbish  and  all  manner  of  refuse 
cumbers  the  broken  pavement  of  the  com- 
mon way  ;  while  the  plaster  flakes  from  ofi^ 
the  house  walls,  and  tno  broken  windows  of 
the  dwellings  are  stuffed  with  filthy  rags ; 
here  in  the  mosque  close  by,  the  exact  angle 
that  ranges  all  the  worshippers  with  their 
faces  to  Mecca  has  been  calculated  with  the 
utmost  nicety ;  every  part  of  the  edifice — 
porch,  doors,  windows,  vaulting,  is  not  only 
maintained  entire,  but  decorated,  if  not  al- 
ways with  taste,  at  least  with  care ;  while  all 
around  the  plabe,  on  the  paved  paths  that 
^proach  it,  and  among  the  tall  trees  that, 
wherever  possible,  have  been    planted  to 
ovenhadow  it,  the  most  scrupulous  neatness 
preyails.       Morning    and    evening.    Begs, 
landowners,  tenants,   ploughmen,   artisans, 
tlaj-labourers,     slovenly     and     unpunctual 
elsewhere,  attend   with   order,    quiet,   and 
precision  ;   while  the  Friday  crowd,  with 
their  clean  dresses  glittering  in  the  noon- 
day sun,  attest  a  regularity,  self-respect,  and 
unity  of  feeling  unattainable  in  any  other 
place,  or  for  any  other  object 

Nor  is  the  all-pervading  influence  of  Is- 
lam less  remarkable  in  every  phase  of  do- 
mestic life.  Inscriptions  of  genuine  Isla- 
^itic  character  are  painted  on  the  outside 
walls  of  houses,  are  traced  in  gilded  letters 
on  the  boards  framed  and  hung  up  within 
the  rooms ;  at  eating,  drinking,  rising  up, 
lying  down ;  at  the  greeting  in  the  street, 
the  shop,  the  field ;  m  every  conversation, 


on  every  occasion,  the  one  formula  is  the 
password  for  all. 

We  admit  once  more  that  Islam,  crystal- 
lised as  it  now  is  in  its  later  days,  presents, 
not,  indeed,  a  barrier,  but  a  check  to  pro- 
gress ;  that  its  social  code,  whether  prohib- 
itive or  permissive,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
better  domestic,  and  therefore  with  the 
most  perfect  forms,  of  civic  organisation  ; 
that  it  encourages  a  certain  negligence  in 
regard  of  human  duties  as  compared  with 
theological;  and  that  by  the  contentment 
and  endurance  it  preaches,  favours  a  dispo- 
sition to  acquiesce  in  the  lower  steps  of  the 
ladder ;  thereby  in  a  measure  discouraging 
men  from  endeavour  after  the  higher.  But 
Mahometan  ism  has  two,  seemingly  antago- 
nistic, peculiarities:  the  one,  that  half- 
heartedness  appears  to  be  impossible  in  it : 
its  followers  are  Mahometans  all  through ; 
the  other  that,  however  immovably  fixed  its 
centre  idea,  the  circle  of  theory  around  it 
is  capable  of  dilatation  to  a  degree  that 
might  startle  the  broadest  divine  of  our  own 
schools.  At  once  iron-bound  and  expan- 
sive, its  formula  admits  within  its  range  the 
spirit  of  a  Huxley  almost  as  readily,  as  that 
of  a  Suarez :  but,  while  admitting  them,  it 
communicates  to  each  its  own  special  tinge. 
To  illustrate  these  statements  would  require 
not  an  article  but  a  volume :  those  versed 
in  Eastern  literature  or  in  Eastern  life  will, 
however,  know  what  we  mean. 

We  said  'so-callpd'  bigotry  ;  for  bigotry 
implies  not  merely  devotedness  to  a  creed, 
but  hatred  and  contempt  of  those  who  dif- 
fer from  it ;  and  this  is  not,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  Anatolian  tone  of  mind.  Ignorance 
and  the  semi-savagery  of  isolation  may,  of 
course,  produce  it  in  individual  instances, 
but  in  general  the  provincial  Turk,  however 
attached  to  his  own  fashion  of  fajth,  has  no 
antipathy  for  those  who  profess  another. 
We  see  Christians  and  Manometans  living 
socially  enough,  as  for  centuries  they  have 
lived,  side  by  side,  in  almost  every  village, 
every  provincial  town  of  the  empire ;  and 
should  any  manifestation  of  ill-feeling  and 
hostility  occur,  its  commencement  will  rare- 
ly be  found  on  the  Mahometan  side.  Thu  s, 
horrible  as  were  the  Syrian  massacres  of 
1 860,  we  must  not  forget  that  even  they 
were  inaugurated  by  Christian  provocation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  handsomest  houses, 
the  fairest  gardens,  the  largest  warehouses, 
the  best-stocked  shops,  inland  as  along  the 
coast,  in  Central  Anatolia  as  at  Meidania  or 
Smyrna,  belong  to  Christians.  One  Chris- 
tian is  a  tithe-farmer,  another  a  public  ac- 
countant, a  third  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Council.     Where,  then,  is  the  special 
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oppression  ?  or  rather  where  are  its  effects  ? 
"Where,  even  the  dislike  or  contempt?  The 
very  word  *  Giaour,'  out  of  which  so  much 
capita]  has  heen  made  for  stereotyped  ac- 
cusation, even  official,  has,  in  plain  truth, 
no  more  offensive  meaning  than  our  own 

*  dissenter,'  *  heathen,'  or  any  other  term 
employed  to  indicate  those  who  differ  from 
us  in  theological  belief ;  it  denotes  the  fol- 
lower of  some  other  than  the  established 
creed,  but,  in  its  ordinary  application  at 
least,  throws  no  slur  upon  the  creed  itself. 
In  a  word,  making  all  due  allowance  for  *  the 
disgust  which  every  well-constituted  mind 
feels  for  any  form  of  worship  other  than  its 
own,'  there  is  not  normally  more  intolerance 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  than  there  is  in  England 
or  Prussia ;  much  less  certainly  th'an  there 
is  in  Ireland  or  Spain, _^^perhaps  even  in 
France. 

If,  then,  the  Eastern  Christians  do  not 
rise  to  a  position  of  the  highest  importance, 
do  not  get  the  whole  land  with  all  it  con- 
tains into  their  own  hands,  and  elbow  the 

*  usurping  Moslem '  out  of  it,  as  it  has  been 
so  often  asserted  they  would  do  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  the  cause  must  be  sought,  not  in 
their  Mahometan  fellow-citizens,  but  in 
themselves.  And  we  will  venture  to  assert 
that  no  one  who  has  known  by  experience 
Greek  narrow-mindedness  and  unscrapulous- 
ness,  or  Armenian  baseness  and  rapacity, 
but  will  allow  that  the  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel,  which  should  bring  these  and  their 
like  uppermost,  would  be  very  far  from  a 
beneficial  one  for  Turkey,  or  those  who 
have  to  do  with  her. 

Not,  therefore,  in  the  land  or  climate, 
not  in  the  character  of  the  dominating  races 
that  inhabit  there,  not  in  their  creed,  not 
even  in  their  bigotry,  are  to  be  sought  the 
causes  of  ^Turkey's  avowed  decadence,  of 
her  untilled  lands,  wasted  forests,  neglected 
mines,  unrepaired  or  unconstructed  roads, 
broken  bridges,  desolate  coasts:  of  her 
diminishing  population  and  increasing  in- 
debtedness, of  whatever  renders  her  what 
she  actually  is — a  proverb  and  a  byword 
among  the  nations.  Yet  a  true  and  ade- 
quate cause  there  is;  and  one  all  the 
more  fatal  in  its  working  that  it  is  still, 
in  spit.e  of  accumulated  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  regarded  by  the  ignorance  or 
the  partisanship  of  many  in  the  light  of 
a  benefit,  not  an  injury ;  of  an  invigorat- 
ing remedy,  not  a  life-destroying  poi- 
son. This  cause  is  no  other  than  the  so- 
called  *  reform '  inaugurated  by  Sultan  Mah- 
mood  II.,  and  but  too  faithfully  carried 
out,  especially  in  its  most  injurious  details, 
by  his  successors. 

Life,   whether    individual  or  collective. 


whether  of  an  animal  or  a  State,  is  coBtinn- 
ous;  discontinuity  is  only  another  name 
for  death :  nor  where  this  has  once  taken 
place  can  any  second  form  of  equivalent  vi- 
tality be  substituted  till  the  original  one 
has  passed  through  absolute  and  elementary 
decomposition.  A  tree  will  bear  much 
pruning  and  lopping  of  its  branches,  and 
even  sometimes  be  the  better  for  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  no  new  wood,  however  cleverly  let 
in,  can  keep  alive  a  severed  tmnk ;  a  fresh 
sprout  may,  indeed,  spring  up  on  the  site 
when  years  have  rotted  the  bole  level  to  the 
ground ;  but  it  is  another  life  dependent  on 
other  conditions ;  the  old  one  is  gone  for 
ever.  Even  more  truly  does  this  hold  with 
a  people  and  its  institutions. 

Whatever  nation  violently  and  abrnptly 
breaks  off  the  tradition  link  of  its  origin, 
forfeits  its  place  among  the  living  and  lead- 
ing ones  of  the  earth ;  and  its  spasmodic 
efforts  to  enter  on  a  new  line  of  existence 
can  only  lead  it  further  and  further  astray 
from  its  true  orbit  Macaulays  may  apolo- 
gise and  Buckles  extol,  but  a  Revolation 
like  that  of  France  is  at  most  a  splendid  sui- 
cide; and  death,  however  the  convulsions 
that  precede  it  may  for  a  short  period  stim- 
ulate renewed  vitality,  is  not  the  less  cer- 
tain and  complete.  If  England  has  np  to 
the  present  day  shown  herself  capable  of 
throwing  off  and  recovering  from  denw- 
gogues  and  empiricists,  while  France  and 
Spain  have  sunk  down  from  one  attempted 
re-integration  after  another  into  what  we 
now  see  them,  it  is  because  the  England  of 
one  century  has  never  disconnected  herself 
from  the  England  of  the  century  before: 
and  while  she  has  gradually  modified,  has 
never  precipitately  abjured  her  primal  insti- 
tutions. 

To  return  to  Turkey :  if  we  would  nnder- 
stand  her  present  condition,  we  must  know 
what  she  was  in  the  past     The  common 
idea — one   studiously  promulgated  by  the 
servile  press  of  Constantinople  itself  and  ea- 
gerly adopted  by  those  interested  in  bclier- 
ing  it  abroad — is,  that  from  an  unmitigite^ 
despotism,  in  which  the  will  of  an  absolntif 
Sultan  and  the   rapacity  and  brutality  d 
subordinate  pashas  alone  were  law;  vke 
the  population,  especially  the  Christian  por- 
tion of  it,  had  daily  to  submit  to  fresh  en^ 
tions  and  cruelties ;  where  might  alone  ^as 
right,  violence  and  injustice  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  no  man  could  call  the  head  on  his 
shoulders   his   own,     Turkey   has  at  last, 
thanks  to  the  enlightened  energy  and  re- 
forming zeal  of  Mahmood  11.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, been  transformed  into  a,  compara- 
tively at  least,  free,  orderiy,  law-governed 
and  progressive  empire^ 
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Now,  of  both  these  statements  it  is  the 
exact  reverse  that  is  the  truth.  From  a 
confederacy  of  half-independent  Sates,  each 
retaining  in  the  main  its  own  customs,  pri- 
vileges, and  institutions,  guaranteed  by  a 
strength  to  defend  them,  and  by  a  rough, 
but  efficacious,  popular  representation,  Tur- 
key has  within  the  last  fifty  years  passed 
into  an  absolute,  uncontrolled,  centralised 
despotism ;  under  which  every  former  privi- 
lege, institution,  custom,  popular  representa- 
tion— in  a  word,  every  vestige  of  popular 
freedom  and  local  autonomy — has  been 
merged  and  lost  in  one  blind  centralised 
uniformity. 

When,  in  1808,  Sultan  Mahmood  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  Turkey  was  not  a  despotic 
goremment ;  decentralised  as  she  was,  she 
could  hardly  with  propriety  be  called  a  mo- 
narchy. Within  the  walls  of  Constantino- 
ple itself,  where  the  barracks  of  the  dread- 
ed Janissarien  fronted  his  imperial  portal, 
nay,  within  hia  very  palace,  where  the  pur- 
chased pages  of  his  own  seraglio  claimed 
ind  often  exercised  their  prescriptive  right 
to  organise  discontent  and  mutiny,  the  Sul- 
Un  was  far  from  absolute.  But  outside 
the  capital  both  he  and  the  pashas  who  re- 
presented his  authority  were  held  in  re- 
straint by  not  less  than  four  other  checks, 
three  of  which  had  a  recognised  and,  after 
a  fashion,  a  legal  existence ;  the  fourth,  not 
the  least  efficacious,  was  due  to  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  times. 

For  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  Janissa- 
ries, a  body  that,  throughout  the  empire,  in 
the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis, 
held  the  capricious  princes  of  the  jnoody 
family  of  Osman  in  salutary  awe,  the  read- 
er cannot  do  better  than  consult  the  admi- 
nhle  resume  given  by  Sir  A.  Slade  at  the 
opening  of  his  work. 

The  Janissaries,  originally,  as  is  well 
faiown,  a  purely  military  institution,  had  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
^y  a  series  of  progressive  modifications,  be- 
come a  sort  of  overgrown  and  ill-selected 
popular  assembly  ;  which,  however,  though 
turbulent  in  its  proceedings,  and  often  rash 
.and  violent  in  its  demands,  had  yet  the  me- 
nt  of  being  uniformly  opposed  to  the  ille- 
gal exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  to  the 
^le  of  offices,  the  debasement  of  coinage, 
and  the  other  measures  by  which  the  later 
Osmanlee  Court  was  already  doing  its  ut- 
niost  to  ruin  the  empire. 

Scarcely  less  powerful  to  prop  a  throne 
Of  to  overturn  it  than  the  Janissaries  them- 
selves, were  the  *Ulemah,'  or  'learned 
"*en ' ;  a  body  of  legists,  the  authorised  in- 
l^fpretersof  the  Koran  and  of  the  laws 
"ased  on  it,  and  not  unlike  in  their  position 


to  the  scribes  and  lawyers  of  the  later  Jew« 
ish  nation.  These,  with  the  'Sheykh  Is- 
lam,' and  the  two  great  military  judges  or 
*  Kadee-Askar,'  the  one  of  Roumelia,  the 
other  of  Anatolia,  at  their  head,  formed  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  to  which  the  Janissaries 
and  their  like  had  frequent  resort  for  the 
moral  and  legal  sanction  requisite  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  resistance  to  the  despotic 
vagaries  of  their  sovereigns.  Backed  up  by 
the  arms  of  the  soldiery  and  the  voice  of 
the  people,  the  decisions  of  the  *  Ulemah  ^ 
could  not  be  ignored  with  impunity ;  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  these  decisions 
were  generally  on  the  side  (»f  right. 

Both  Janissaries  and  T'lemah,  though 
powerful  in  the  provinces,  had  their  main 
lever  of  action  in  the  capital.  But  without 
its  walls,  and  especially  in  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  the  vast  empire,  two  other  recog- 
nised and,  one  might  almost  say,  constitu- 
tional checks  counteracted  the  free  exercise 
of  the  central  power.  The  first  of  these 
was  formed  by  the  *  Dereh-Begs,'  or  *  Lords 
of  the  Valley,'  so  called  from  the  favourite 
position  of  their  strongholds  at  the  entrance 
of  some  mountain  gorge,  or  defile  road, 
whence  they  levied  toll  on  the  passers  by. 
Many  of  these  chiefs  belonged  to  families 
that  had  ruled  their  districts  centuries  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  dy- 
nasty, from  which,  in  return  for  services 
rendered,  they  had  received  patents  of  con- 
firmation in  their  ancestral  privileges ;  oth- 
ers, more  recent,  had  been  created  by  the 
Turkish  Sultans  themselves.  Supported  by 
large  retinues  of  armed  followers  and  vas- 
sals, they  continued  down  to  the  present 
century  to  exercise  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  local  authority ;  and  were  the  natural  op- 
ponents of  every  oft-renewed  endeavour 
made  by  the  capital  to  drain  the  provinces 
to  its  own  exclusive  advantage.  They  cor- 
responded to  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  the 
European  West. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  provincial  action 
of  the  Dereh-Begs  was  that  of  the  Timar- 
lees,  or  holders  of  military  fiefs ;  their  num- 
ber, as  early  as  the  reign  of  Suleyman  the 
Magnificent,  amounted  to  53,352,  and  be- 
came subsequently  even  more  considerable. 
Originally  mere  State  tenants  for  life,  they 
gradually  rendered  themselves,  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  hereditary  proprietors ;  till ' 
at  last  they  formed   an   infiuential   landed 
gentry,   conservative,  aa  such   always  are,, 
and  not  less  disposed  to  resist  royal  than 
other  innovations.    Collectively  taken,  the- 
*  Dereh-Begs '  and   the  '  Timarlees '  repre- 
sented the  country,  as  the  Janissaries  did 
the  town  element  of  the  empire ;  and  it  was  . 
from  among  their  retainers  and  tenants  that . 
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were  recruited  those  terrible  bands  that  so 
often  devastated  Europe,  and  twice  encamp- 
ed beneath  the  walls  of  Vienna  itself. 

Lords,  commons,  gentry,  and  law,  had 
thus  each  after  their  fashion  their  constitut- 
ed representatives  in  the  Turkish  Empire ; 
and  could  assert,  by  force  even,  if  necessary, 
their  prescriptive  rights.  Taken  singly,  none 
of  them,  the  Janissaries  excepted,  were  very 
formidable  opponents  to  a  vigorous  despot ; 
but  united  they  were  irresistible.  And  be- 
hind them  stood  a  fifth  power,  unconstitu- 
tional and  formless,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected  in  the  calculations  of  any  would- 
be  autocrat  —  an  armed  people.  Every 
adult  male  of  those  days  throughout  the 
Empire  had  weapons  and  knew  the  use  of 
them.  Our  own  best  historians  have  amply 
shown  how  far  Lancastrian,  Yorkist,  and 
even  Tudor  monarchs  were  kept  in  check  by 
a  similar  state  of  things  within  this  very 
island;  and  in  the  far  East  frequent  and 
dangerous  revolts  of  over-taxed  provinces 
often  warned  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople 
that  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  how- 
ever extended,  had  its  limits.  In  a  State 
like  this  a  Pasha  or  Sultan  might  be,  and 
often  doubtless  was,  despotic  enough  among 
his  own  immediate  surroundings  and  depen- 
dants ;  but  the  nation  at  large,  strong  in  its 
local  and  self-governing  rights,  and  in  the 
numerous  guarantees,  military,  legal,  aristo- 
cratic, territorial,  and,  if  need  were,  indivi- 
dual, of  those  rights,  had  little  to  fear  from 
a  Mehemet  Kopreli  or  a  Murad  IV.  himself. 

Of  these  five  restraints  on  administrative 
encroachments,  four  have  now  been  wholly 
swept  away.  The  destruction  of  the  Janis- 
saries in  1826  is  one  of  the  most  ghastly,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known,  facts  in 
modern  Ottoman  history ;  it  was  complete. 
The  Dereh-Begs,  isolated  and  incapable  of 
acting  in  concert,  fell  the  next  victims; 
some  who  attempted  resistance  were  sub- 
dued by  force  and  put  to  death  ;  others 
compromised  for  their  personal  existence 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lands  and  au- 
thority; between  1830  and  1840  the  class 
had  ceased  to  exist  Equally  sweeping 
was  the  annihilation  of  the  Timarlees: 
Mahmood  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen 
resumed  all  the  fiefs,  lands,  and  privi- 
leges granted  by  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne;  nor  in  the  majority  of  instances 
was  the  smallest  compensation  made  to  the 
•  evicted  holders.  Lastly,  a  strict  prohibition 
of  the  private  possession  or  use  of  arms,  a 
prohibition  evaded  of  course,  or  resisted  in 
many  places  at  first,  and  in  some  few  poor 
and  outlying  districts  even  now,  but  which 
has  been  generally  carried  out  in  process  of 
time,  disarmed  the  population  at  lai^e  to 


the  sole  profit,  an  illusory  one,  of  the  throne. 
The  TJlemah  alone  remained  ;  but,  witbont 
a  military  accompaniment  and  the  claok  of 
arms,  the  feeble  voice  of  law  and  jostice 
rarely  makes  itself  audible  to  an  autocntic 
ear. 

Turkey  was  now  a  tabula  rasa^  and  Soltaa 
Mahmood,  as  though  to  the  manner .bon, 
proceeded  eagerly  to  inscribe  on  it  where  it 
lay  passive  before  him,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  despotism — ^a  standing  armj  aod 
a  centralised  bureaucratic  administratioi. 
The  loss  of  Greece  and  Algeria,  the  discon- 
nection of  Roumania  and  Egypt,  the  semi- 
independence  of  Servia,  the  treaties  of  Adri- 
anople  and  Hunkiar  Iskelesi,  with  all  the 
other  losses  and  humiliations  that  Tuke? 

• 

has  had  to  submit  to  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  give  the  interpretation 
of  Sultan  Mahmood's  writing,  for  what  re- 
gards the  outer  fortunes  of  the  State :  and 
an  Empire  converted,  like  the  later  Byao- 
tine  dominion,  into  a  huge  property,  ex- 
hausted to  feed  an  ever-rapacious  cajHtal, 
explains  its  permanent  meaning  for  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  Ottoman  territor? 
itself. 

In  fact,  Mrith  the  sole  exception  of  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Christians — that  is, 
of  the  chief  usurers  and  most  unprincijHed 
swindlers  within  the  Empire ;  let  him  who 
knows  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  of  the  Le- 
vant contradict,  if  he  can — the  Hatti  Hanui- 
youn  has,  in  regard  of  all  the  good  things  that 
it  so  liberally  pledged,  remained  a  dead  letter. 
The  Administration  is  more  corrupt  than 
ever,  justice  more  venal,  popular  education 
more  n^lected,  taxation  ranch  heavier,  pub- 
lic works  more  neglected,  and  the  popnla- 
tion  at  large  more  impoverished  and  faster 
dwindling  than  in  any  preceding  epoch. 
With  an  ignorant  autocrat,  an  irresponsible 
Ministry,  a  bureaucratic  administration,  i 
large  stonding  amry,  an  expensive  navy,  an 
ad  libitum  civil  list,  and  no  budget,  public 
or  secret, — he  must  be  of  a  sanguine  tempe- 
rament indeed,  who  could  hope  for  adift* 
rent  national  result. 

Want  of  capital  is  the  head  and  froato^ 
Turkey's  ills  throughout  her  length  v^ 
breadth,  at  the  present  day ;  want  of  0^ 
the  necessary  correlative  or  result  oftk 
former,  the  second.  To  what  d^ree  bfltii 
of  these  evils  exist  in  the  provinces,  andbot 
they  have  been  brought  about,  will  be  best 
understood  if  we  visit  the  very  countries  and 
follow  the  line  of  route  traced  out  by  Mr. 
Van  Lennep,  but  as  observers,  notniissiooa- 
ries,  and  guided  by  the  light  of  past  history 
and  present  fact 

This,  then,  is  Central  Asia  Minor.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  is  genuine  Turkey:  here  are  no 
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intraBiye  consuls,  no  meddling  Europeans, 
no  foreign  influence.  This  is  the  land  of 
unfettered  Turkish  institutions,  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  alike. 

Prom  Samsoon  to  Tokat,  from  Tokat  to 
Sivas,  from  Sivas  to  Angora,  we  may  read 
as  we  run,  in  characters  reiterated  and  un- 
mistakable, Turkey's  decay  and  the  prime 
cause  of  that  decay  written  in  the  contrast 
between  the  old  and  the  new  style  of  admi- 
nistration ;   and  illustrated  by  the  objects 
around  us  on  either  side  of  the  road.     It  is 
a  melancholy  view.     On  a  rising  ground, 
wooded  if  near  the  coast — ^bare  of  all  but 
grass,  if  further  inland — stand  the  ruins  of  a 
laige  building,  once  the  residence  of  the  coun- 
try Beg,  the   hereditary  lord  of  the  manor 
and  governor  of  the  district  in  one.     Every 
fragment  is  significant ;  each  stone  tells  its 
story.     That  gap  in  the  ragged  outline  of 
broken   waH  was   originally   the  wide   en- 
trance-gate through  which   the   Beg  used 
to  ride  out  surrounded  by  his  meA-at-arms 
and  retainers,  by  whole  troops  of  horsemen, 
mounted  and  equipped,  some  at  their  chiefs 
cost,  some  at  their  own,  and  all  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  no  pay  in  prospect 
but  the  booty  that  each  man's  sword  might 
earn  him,  to  set  off  for  Persia,  for  Moldavia, 
for  Hungary,  wherever  the  horsetails  might 
lead  them.     One   hundred,   two   hundred, 
three  hundred  troopers,  it  might  be,  from  a 
district  that  now  can  hardly  furnish  twenty 
or  thirty  miserable  conscripts,  draped  away 
on  foot  to  serve  against  their  will  for  hire  in 
that  most  unpopular  institution,  the  *  Nizam,' 
or  r^lar  army.     As  for  horses,  the  most 
searching  requisition  could  now  hardly  col- 
lect from  out  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  a 
dozen  lean,  raw- backed  animals,  just  possi- 
ble to  mount  for  a  walking  pace.     Has  the 
^d,  then,  once  so  prolific  eaten  up  by  its 
own  inhabitants,  man  and  beast— or  why 
this  change  ?     Wait  a  little,  we  shall  soon 
learn  the  reason  why. 

The  gate  is  broken  down,  but  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  hill  summit  stretch, 
some  hardly  scathed  by  time,  so  recent  has 
^>een  their  abandonment,  others  rifted  and 
battered,  but  by  violence  from  without,  the 
niins  of  the  mansion-castle.  Battlementcd 
walla,  thick  towers,  fortified  defences ;  they 
Jnay  have  been  erected  to  baffie  rivals ;  they 
may  also  have  baffled  the  Sultan's  own  emis- 
saries when  the  messengers  came  to  levy  an 
extra  contribution  from  the  province,  to  the 
profit  of  the  luxuries  or  vices  of  Stambool. 

Through  the  now  fenceless  entry  we  ad- 
vMK5e  into  what  once  was  a  wide  square 
court-yard.  Here,  not  half  a  century  ago, 
was  the  ordinary  place  of  afternoon  resort, 
'^fire  the  notables  of  the  neighbourhood, 


Agha  this  and  Khaneh-dan  that,  landown- 
ers, farmers,  traders,  often  the  peasants  too, 
and  the  day  labourers,  used  to  assemble  for 
gossip  or  business ;  the  place  was  open  to 
all.  In  the  large  room  looking  down  on 
one  side  of  the  court,  where  broken  win- 
dow-holes now  let  in  the  weather  upon  the 
rotting  remnants  of  the  planked  floor,  the 
Beg  had  his  customary  seat,  with  a  few  of 
his  relatives  or  friends ;  here  he  used  to  ad- 
minister rough  off-hand  justice  to  complain- 
ants and  defendants ;  an  informal  tribunal, 
without  fees,  though  not  always  without 
bribery  and  partiality;  but  the  arbitrary 
character  of  which  was  tempered  by  the 
rules  and  prescriptions  of  the  Koran,  often 
appealed  to  by  litigants  or  bystanders,  and 
rarely  without  effect.  Nor  indeed  could  the 
Beg  himself,  however  capricious  and  despo- 
tic by  habit  and  disposition,  lightly  venture 
on  an  overt  act  of  wholesale  injustice,  espe- 
cially among  his  own  people  and  vassals. 
Public  opinion,  though  despised  with  impu- 
nity from  a  distance,  exercises  a  heavy  pres- 
sure on  those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  where  deprived,  as  in  the  East,  of  the 
wholesome  safety-valve  of  the  .press,  is  apt 
to  take  very  violent  and  explosive  ways  of 
manifesting  itself.  Nor  again  is  it  an  un- 
common thing,  nor  one  peculiar  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  state  of  society,  that  men  will 
sooner  acquiesce  in  the  injustice  of  their 
own  kinsfolk  than  in  the  justice  of  a  stran- 
ger ;  nor  did  occasional  injustice  destroy  the 
popularity  of  a  chief  if  brave,  liberal,  and 
ready  to  defend  the  interest  of  his  vassals 
against  rival  neighbours,  or  even  against  the 
Sultan  himself,  as  not  unfrequently  was  the 
case. 

We  continue  our  survey  of  that  saddest 
of  all  sad  objects,  the  crumbling  walls  of 
what  was  formerly  a  dwelling,  and  notice 
the  still  smoke-blackened  vestiges  of  the 
wide  hearth  and  spacious  chimney-place 
where  the  Beg's  kitchen  once  stood.  Here 
simmered  the  ^eat  cauldrons  full  of  rice  and 
mo^,  out  of  which  the  many  hangers-on  of 
the  castle,  and  principally  the  *I)eli-kans' 
or  *  mad-bloods ' — ^madcaps  we  should  say 
— in  other  words,  the  unmarried  youngsters 
of  the  Beg's  retinue,  made  their  daily  meals. 
True,  the  mutton  had  not  always  been  paid 
for,  and  the  rice  might  have  been  sunmiari- 
ly  levied,  not  without  fight  shown  for  it,  as 
a  road-tax  on  some  passing  caravan.  But 
howev/Br  acquired,  it  was  ultimately  consum- 
ed within  the  district,  and  to  the  profit  of 
the  district,  not  sent,  as  at  this  day,  to  Con- 
stantinople to  build  for  some  half-crazy  Sul- 
tan or  intriguing  Minister  a  new  palace  of 
wasteful  luxury  on  the  Bosphorus,  or  pur- 
chase on  the  sly  some  costly,  because  now 
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cfontraband,  specimen  of  Circassian  beauty. 
Hard  words,  but  we  are  not  writing  at  ran- 
dom, or  without  knowledge  of  facts.  But 
in  the  former  times  what  was  taken  out  of 
one  pocket  was  at  least  put  into  the  other, 
and  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  people, 
though  unwritten  and  unregistered,  was 
wonderfully  evenly  balanced  at  the  year's 
end. 

All  up  the  sides  of  the  green  hill,  far  over 
the  wide  Asiatic  plain,  we  see  the  yet  unef- 
faced  traces  of  irrigation  channels,  now 
broken  down  and  dry,  while,  removed  from 
their  original  places,  and  strewn  at  random 
over  the  ground  here  and  there,  lie  the  boun- 
dary stones  that  once  marked  the  limits  of 
fields,  since  abandoned  to  weed  and  bush. 
At  40  per  cent,  taxation,  and  such  is  the 
very  lowest  rate  levied  by  the  Stamboolee 
tithe-gatherers  on  the  Turkish  cultivator;  if 
the  crop  be  bad,  the  percentage  may 
amount  to  something  much  higher;  agri- 
culture is  not  a  paying  business,  and  such 
luxuries  as  irrigation,  drainage,  manure,  and 
improvements  of  any  kind,  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  landowner,  impoverished 
and  in  debt,  cannot  make  them ;  the  Go- 
vernment has  very  different  uses  for  the 
money  it  has  taken  from  them,  and  will  not. 
Under  the  Begs  the  tenantry  were  some- 
times, no  doubt,  vexed  by  exactions ;  but 
they  were  not  less  often  relieved  by  exemp- 
tions; the  shepherd  who  lives  among  his 
flocks  knows  each  one  how  much  wool  they 
can  bear  to  be  shorn  of ;  the  distant  sheep 
contractor  looks  only  to  his  accounts.  Be- 
sides, here  again,  the  substance  of  the  land, 
if  occasionally  extorted  rather  than  gather- 
ed, returned  again  in  great  measure  and  by 
no  distant  circuit  to  the  producers ;  this  fa- 
mily was  fed  from  the  Beg's  kitchen ;  that 
one  had  a  couple  of  sons  maintained  among 
his  troop ;  a  third  received  reasonable  ad- 
vantages for  the  crops  by  the  water-channel 
constructed  at  the  Beg's  charge,  or  the  road 
repaired  under  his  direction ;  while  a  Md 
season  lightened  from  off  the  shoulders  of 
all  alike  the  burden  that  would  otherwise 
have  sunk  them  in  hopeless  debt  Horses, 
too,  were  cared  for;  the  cavalry  contingent 
of  the  district  for  war  against  the  *  infidels ' 
was  fixed,  and  the  quota  strictly  exacted  on 
occasion  by  a  government  that  above  all  was 
military,  and  as  such  could  always  in  time 
of  need  command  the  sympathy  and. assis- 
tance, though  not  always  in  time  of  peace 
the  fiscal  and  civil  obedience  of  its  subjects. 
Not  one  of  these  conditions  but  is  reversed 
at  the  present  day.  Muscovite,  Frank,  Ger- 
man, whoever  lists,  may  now  assail  the  pro- 
vinces with  the  safe  assurance  that  the  re^ 


gular  troops  once  overcome,  no  further  op- 
position will  remain;  the  people  starved, 
disheartened,  disarmed,  and  thorooghlT 
alienated  at  heart  from  a  Government  that 
is  a  mere  synonym  for  fiscal  exaction,  that 
takes  all  and  gives  nothing,  that  has  forsaken 
the  traditions  of  its  youth,  and  preferred 
the  oflSce  of  tax  collector  to  that  of  leader, 
will  offer  no  resistance.  'If  the  Russians 
when  they  cortie  pay  for  what  they  take, 
they  are  welcome,  and  we  will  supply  all 
they  require,'  is  the  common  saying  of  the 
Anatolian  peasant  *I  wish  tiiey  would 
come,'  is  fthe  not  unfrequent  reply  of  his 
fellow.  France  after  Sedan  and  Metz,  bat 
without  the  levies  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  would  be  but  a  pale  counterpart  of 
the  collapse  that  must  await  the  Turkish 
Empire  after  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  or 
two ;  no  improbable  event,  should  she  e?er 
be  pitted  against  an  enemy  of  real  militarj 
skill.  Constantinople  alone  would,  it  is 
likely,  rally  round  the  last  0th man,  as  she 
did  of  old  round  the  last  Palaeologus,  with 
the  bloody  but  bootless  energy  of  fanati- 
cism and  despair ;  but  the  provinces  she  has 
oppressed  and  exhausted  in  the  day  of  her 
security,  will,  in  the  day  of  her  tribulation, 
leave  her  unaided  to  her  fate. 

As  it  is,  they  have  not  the  means,  even 
had  they  the  will,  to  do  otherwise.  Taking 
our  stand  again  on  the  ruin-crowned  hill,  we 
distinguish  in  the  landscape  around  us  two 
or  three  irregular-shaped  grass-grown  ceme- 
teries, with  broken  tombstones  inclined  at 
every  angle,  from  ninety  to  zero.  The  in- 
scriptions on  many  are  scarce  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old.  These,  and  the  clump  of  giant 
cypress-trees  that  cast  their  black  obelisb 
of  shadow  over  them,  are  all  that  is  left  of 
the  thriving  villages  once  near  by.  The  Tur- 
kish dead-  are  never  laid  to  rest  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  living, 
so  that  wherever  a  graveyard  exists  a  ham- 
let must  be,  or  have  been, — now  perished  and 
gone.  Want,  disease  (the  invariable  atten- 
dant on  protracted  want),  emigration,  and 
last,  not  least,  military  conscription,  bwe 
done  their  work:  they  are  doing  it  witb 
those  who  remain. 

But  not  far  from  the  fragments  of  thao^ 
castle  stands,  or  rather  leans,  a  rickety  wood 
and  rubble  house,  ill  covered  with  flaky 
plaster,  every  square  inch  of  the  outside 
squalor  bearing  witness  to  the  poverty  «nd 
disheartened  n^lect  within.  It  is  there 
that  now  lives  the  nephew  or  grandson  of 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  the  actual  representa- 
tive of  the  old  ruling  family.  His  lands, 
his  rank,  his  authority,  all  have  been  taken 
from  hitn ;  and  in  compensation  he  receives, 
nominally,  i^(  least,— for  when  was  a  T^ 
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kisli  remittance  regularly  paid? — some  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  piastres,  that  is, 
somewhat  under  51,  or  10/.  per  month  from 
the  treasury  that  has  confiscated  from  his 
fathers  fifty,  eighty  times  the  sum ;  and 
that  is  now,  from  year  to  year,  on  the  point 
of  discontinuing  even  this  miserable  pit- 
tance. 

What  are  bis  feelings  and  those  of  his 
kinsfolk,  that  is,  of  almost  every  respectable 
Mahometan  native  throughout  the  district, 
towards  the  Central  Government,  we  need 
not  say.  Yet  even  now,  when  the  Beg — 
for  local  courtesy  continues  to  bestow  on 
him  the  title  that  official  bureaus  deny — 
passes  on  the  way,  the  peasants  respectfully 
salute  him,  and  give  more  regard  and  obe- 
dience to  bis  suggestions  or  commands,  pow- 
erless though  he  be  to  enforce  them,  than 
they  do  to  those  of  the  sallow,  black-coated 
Stamboolce  official  sent  hither  to  represent 
the  majesty  of  the  reigning  Sultan,  Abd-el- 
xVzecz. 

There,  in  the  valley  below,  rises  the  un- 
gainly, barrack-like  house,  a  run-up  shell  of 
lath  and  plaster,  which  is  the  abode  of  mo- 
dem officialism.     Here  resides  the  governor 
of  the  day,  whatever  his  rank,  *Mudeer,' 
*  Kaim-makam,'     *  Mutesarrif,'     or    Pasha. 
After  long  danglings  about  the  waiting-rooms 
of  Ministers  and  Secretaries  at    Stambool, 
and  wasting  more  money  on  favourites,  wri- 
ters, pipe-bearers,  servants,  and  sometimes  on 
their  masters,  in  forwarding  his  suit  than  he 
himself  cares  to  avow,  he  has  obtained  the 
post.     Its  nominal  value,  if  one  of  the  third 
or  fourth  category,  may  be  from  51,  to  20/. 
a  month ;  if  of  the  better  sort  it  may  equal 
40/.  or  more ;  but  from  this  must  be  de- 
ducted, in  his  own  private  calculations,  half 
at  least  of  the  income  of  the  first  year,  of 
^Uch  he  nominally  makes  a  grateful  sacri- 
fice to  Government,  but  which  his  patron 
really  pockets — a  perquisite  of  office.     He 
himself,  already  in  debt  by  his  enforced  lar- 
gesses while  at  Stambool,  has  had  to  borrow 
further  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  tedious 
overland  journey  hither  on  horseback ; — a 
Polish  engineer  had  long  since  the  charge  of 
making  a  carriage-road,  and  an   Austrian 
company  obtained,  three  years  past,  a  rail- 
way concession ;  what  has  become  of  the 
funds  set  apart  for  these  objects,  they  per- 
haps can  tell,  certainly  the  public  cannot. 
Our  new  Governor's  attendants  have   un- 
doubtedly done  their  best  to  get  from  the 
peasants  the  means  of  transport,  not  to  men- 
t\oti  their  food  and  lodging,  by  the  way, 
either  gratis  or  underpaid ;  yet,  even  after 
these  reductions,  journeying  with  a  whole 
suite  and  luggage  on  horseback  is  expensive 
work;  and  for  this  expense  no  provision. 


whatever  is  made  by  the  central  office.  The 
Governor,  on  his  part  guileless  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  his  own  country  a*^  any  of  Mar- 
shal Leboenf s  officers  on  a  frontier  cam- 
paign, had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the 
loc3ity  to  which  he  has  just  been  appointed 
till  the  day  he  received  his  nomination ;  he 
has  not  the  smallest  antecedent  connection 
with  it,  and  no  greater  interest  in  or  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  inhabit  it,  and  whom 
he  is  sent  to  govern,  than  an  average  Eng- 
lishman might  have,  let  us  say,  with  Bolivia 
and  the  Bolivians.  His  whole  calculation  is 
to  remain  at  the  post  two  or  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  hopes  to  extort,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  from  those  he 
governs  enough  to  enable  him  to  pay  oflf  the 
more  pressing  of  his  debts;  to  send  the  ex- 
pected yearly  remittances  to  his  patron  and 
his  patron's  hangers-on  in  Stambool ;  and 
then  to  get  himself  transferred  to  another, 
and  if  possible  a  better,  place,  leaving  the 
well-squeezed  orange  to  be  yet  further 
squeezed  by  his  successor,  whoever  that 
may  be. 

About  the  gate  of  the  *  Konak '  or  Gov- 
ernment-house, are  lounging  half-a-dozen 
shabby-looking  'Zabteeyah,*  or  policemen, 
dressed  in  clothes  meant  to  be  of  European 
fashion,  but  badly  shaped,  torn,  out  of  el- 
bows, and  every  way  disrespectable.  Till 
lately,  these  men  retained  the  ordinary  Tur- 
kish costumes  of  their  respective  districts, 
one  much  better  adapted  in  every  respect  to 
the  narrow,  rough,  bush-tangled  paths  of  the 
country;  while  the  newly-introduced  style, 
besides  being  awkward  and  awkwardly 
worn,  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing in  itself  a  warning  announcement  from 
a  considerable  distance  to  any  sharp-sighted 
vagabond — and  such  Turkish  vagabonds, 
whose  ejes  are  rarely  blinded  by  *  poring 
over  miserable  books,'  mostly  are — that  a 
policeman  is  coming,  and  thereby  giving 
timely  notice  to  escape.  This,  however, 
matters  the  less,  that  Turkish  policemen  are 
generally  inclined  of  themselves  to  act  on  the 
great  Dogberry's  advice  to  his  Watch,  and 
to  let  the  thief  or  villain,  whosoever  he  be, 
show  himself  for  what  he  is,  by  stealing 
himself  out  of  their  company,  only  *  for  a 
consideration.'  And  in  fact,  as  the  provin- 
cial police  is  ordinarily  paid  at  the  rate  of 
80  piastres  only,  or  about  165.,  a  head  by 
the  month,  that  this  microscopic  salary  is 
generally  several  months  in  arrears,  and  that 
out  of  it,  when  they  get  it,  they  have  to 
find  themselves  in  everything,  uniform  and 
arms  included,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  poor  wretches  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  remunerative  jobs;  such,  for 
instance,  as  laying  hold  of  aoy.one,  guilty. 
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or  not,  who  is  likely  to  buy  himself  off  for  a 
small  sura;  and  letting  all  others  alone, 
whatever  motive  may  exist  for  their  appre- 
hension. 

Meanwhile  throughout  a  district  of,  on  an 
average,  eight  hundred  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, of  which  at  least  half  are  rock  or  fo- 
rest, and  consequently  form  the  best  possi- 
ble refuge  for  any  criminal  who  may  desire 
to  evade  pursuit,  twelve  or  sixteen  police- 
men at  most,  of  the  description  and  at  the 
wages  above  stated,  are  the  sole  existing 
guardians  of  order  and  law.  Half  of  them 
are  generally  employed  in  collecting  the 
Government  taxes,  living  the  while  at  free 
quarters  in  the  villages  assessed;  of  the 
other  half  some  are,  as  we  have  seen,  loung- 
ing about  the  doors  of  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence ;  the  rest  engaged  in  his  private  ser- 
vice, or  sleeping  on  benches  in  some  coffee- 
house, playing  dominoes,  perhaps.  That 
bad  pay  means  bad  work,  and  no  pay  no 
work  at  all,  is  a  truth  of  which  the  Ottoman 
bureaus  appear  to  be  as  ignorant  as  some  of 
our  own  officials. 

And  here  we  may  remark  on  the  extreme 
proportional  difference  between  the  salaries 
of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  class  of  offi- 
cials in  the  Ottoman  service.  It  is  absurd, 
dtartling  even ;  but,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, not  unnatural.  While  a  '  Walee '  or 
Governor-General  receives  for  what  is,  after 
all,  very  moderate  work,  the  equivalent  of 
four,  Avej  or  even  six  thousand  pounds 
a-year ;  while  the  Ministers  resident  in  Con- 
stantinople itself,  with  the  strings  of  the 
public  purse  in  their  hands,  write  themselves 
down  at  ton  thousand  apiece  and  more; 
while  the  Sultan  disdains  openly,  and  his 
favourites  covertly,  the  restraints  of  a  Civil 
List,  a  subordinate  Governor,  'Mudeer'  or 
*Kaim-makam' — to  give  him  his  Turco- 
Arabic  title — is  lucky  if  he  can  draw  for  as 
much  as  three  hundred,  and  his  subordi- 
nates, in  turn,  if  they  get  ten  or  twenty 
pounds :  add  to  this  that,  except  for  obtain- 
ing the  highest  posts,  where  personal  influ- 
ence or  connections  may  suffice  for  success, 
and  excepting  again  instances  of  notorious 
and  shameful  favouritism,  the  recompense 
of  services  best  left  unspecified  in  European 
print,  no  office,  no  post,  no  favour,  however 
small,  is  to  be  had  throughout  the  Empire 
except  for  money.  Every  patron,  every  dis- 
penser of  good  things,  every  great  man, 
every  minister — the  Sultan  himself,  one  and 
all — have  written  up  over  their  doors,  not  in 
letters  of  ink  or  gold,  but  in  the  yet  more 
legible  characters  of  unspoken,  universal,  ir- 
reversible custom,  *  To  be  bought.'  Hither 
come  the  suitors,  a  countless  throng — ^for 
pUce-secking  grows  in  a  nation  as  public 


spirit  decays — and  the  Turks,  once  of  all 
men  the  freest  from  this  vice,  are  now  the 
most  widely  tainted  with  it ;  a  hopelessly 
degraded  throng,  too ;  for  *  take  a  turn  and 
mend '  who  may,  it  will  not  be  he  who  has 
once,  in  Eastern  phrase,  '  sold  the  skin  of 
his  face,'  i.e.,  bartered  away  the  blush  of 
shame  for  office-hunting,  little  likely  ever  to 
brace  himself  up  again  to  the  independence 
of  honest  work,  or  even  of  honest  idleness. 
The  purchase  is  effected,  and  the  purchaser  4 
next  care  is  to  make  the  most  of  his  basi- 
ness  by  the  retail  sale  of  what  he  himself 
has  bought  wholesale,  through  every  grade 
and  function  of  his  administration.  Thus 
Stambool  is  parodied  in  the  *Konak'  of 
every  province,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  former  plunders  only  to  retain, 
while  the  latter  retains  indeed  some  part, 
but  remits  more.  *  Omnia  cum  pretio '  migbt 
be  affirmed  of  modern  official  Turkey  more 
truly  even  than  ever  it  was  of  Imperial 
Rome. 

Even  from  a  cancer  like  this  cures  are,  so 
history  avers,  on  record,  in  those  fortunate 
instances  when  a  nation  has  possessed  suffi- 
cient vigour  to  throw  oft  after  a  time  the 
unhealthy  element  and  regain  the  honesty 
of  public  spirit.  But  such  cures  are  rare; 
and  where  they  take  place  presuppose  gene- 
rial  national  activity,  great  facility  at  large 
for  entering  on  more  honourable  and  more 
remunerative  careers,  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  and  a  moral  sense  of  better  things 
diffused  among  the  bulk  of  the  population; 
they  presuppose  too  nobler  memories  of  the 
past,  not  wholly  disconnected  from  the  pre- 
sent. None  of  these  conditions  exist  in 
Turkey ;  with  her  place-seeking  and  corrup- 
tion are  but  a  natural  sequence  of  the  *  re- 
forms '  of  Mahmood  II.,  of  rash  empiricism, 
pseudo-centralisation,  and  bureaucratic  ab- 
solutism :  they  are  inherent  in  the  order  of 
things,  and  have  no  hope  of  cure. 

Within  a  dingy,  ill-swept,  ill-garnished 
room — for  why  should  ho  bestow  care  on 
the  appearance  of  a  place  in  which  he  is 
merely  a  passing  stranger,  with  no  object  or 
interest  on  hand  except  to  make  what  mo- 
ney he  can  out  of  it,  and  then  leave  it?- 
sits  the  Governor;  his  sallow  complexitfir 
shabby  black  suit,  and  the  *  lean  and  hunpy 
look '  seldom  wanting  in  his  tribe,  announce 
him  a  genuine  *  Stamboolee.'  Scattered  be- 
fore and  around  him,  on  dusty  floor  and 
worn  cushions,  lie  some  dozens  of  crumpled 
papers,  covered  with  seals,  signatures,  and 
accounts :  of  these  the  greater  number  have 
reference  to  Government  dues  of  various 
sorts ;  others  contain  the  reports  of  the  va- 
rious *  mejlises '  or  tribunals  with  which  the 
present  system  has  complicated  the  Admi- 
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nistration  to  the  profit  o{  those  engaged  in 
it,  and  the  detriment  of  anything  like  busi- 
ness despatch ;  others,  again,  belong  to  the 
ceaseless  stream  of  nugatory  telegrams  to  and 
from  Constantinople.  For  the  centralising 
system,  with  a  large  supply  of  telegraph 
wires,  sonae  few  postal  conveyances — though 
both  are  habitually  mismanaged,  no  secrecy 
being  observed  in  the  former  department 
and  no  regularity  in  the  latter — and  hardly 
any  roads,  has  naturally  resulted  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  documents,  especially  telegra- 
phic, to  which  nobody  pays  any  attention, 
and  of  accounts  for  which  there  is,  practi- 
cally speaking,  no  verification. 

As  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  him- 
self, he  has  learnt  the  lesson  early  taught 
him,  that  the  only  thing  his  superiors  and 
patrons  at  Constantinople  care  for,  the  only 
chance  allowed  him  of  getting  into  favour 
or  keeping  so,  his  present  tenure  of  oflBce 
and  his  hopes  of  a  better  in  future,  are  sum- 
med up,  one  and  all,  in  remitting  to  Con- 
stantinople  as   much   money   as    possible. 
How  it  was  got  no  one  there  will  inquire ; 
how  it  is  expended  those  who  have  seen  the 
country-seats  on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  dia- 
monds in  the  harems  best  can  tell.     Per- 
haps, as  we  have  heard  more  than  one  of 
this  class  declare,  he  had  first  entered  an 
oflBcial  life  with  very  different  views  and  in- 
tentions ;  perhaps  he  then  meant  to  make 
the  welfare  of  those  he  was  to  govern  his 
first  object ;  then  he  devised  measures  for 
alleviating  their  burdens,  improvements  to 
supply  their  material  wants,  order,  justice, 
and  education,  for  their  social  requirements  : 
a  programme  such  as  that  Fuad  Pasha  him- 
self might  have  dictated  and  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  approved.     But  all  too  soon  experi- 
ence taught  him  that  oflScial  promulgations 
^ere  meant  to  be  read,  not  to  be  acted  on ; 
that  very  different  things  were  expected  of 
him  by  his  employers  at  the  capital ;  that 
they  cared  nothing  for  the  people  under  his 
charge,  everything  for  the   money   to   be 
^^ning  out  of  them ;  and  so  he,  like  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues  in  office,  shaped  his  course 
according  to  the  wind. 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  the  old  native 
^eg,  'who,  almost  single-handed,  at  little 
cost,  and  with  a  Kahiyah,  or  secretary,  and 
a  scribe  or  two  at  most,  administered  the  af- 
fairs of  the  district,  and  yet  found  leisure  to 
attend  to  his  own,  the  new  Stamboolee  ma- 
gistrate has  paid  assessors  by  the  dozen  and 
salaried  subordinates  by  the  score.  There  is 
an  Administrative  Council,  a  Town  Council ; 
sometimes,  if  near  the  coast,  a.  Trade  and 
Commerce  Council,  a  Criminal  Court,  a 
Civil  Court,  a  Police  Court,  besides  the 
great   yearly    meeting    of    Deputies  from 


all  subdivisions  of  the  district  or  province 
elected,  as  such  elections  go  to  represent, 
after  a  fashion,  the  inhabitants  and  their  lo- 
cal requirements,  generally  a  bridge,  a  road, 
or  the  like.  Of  these  council  members  and 
deputies,  one  half  is  made  up  by  Govern- 
ment nominees,  the  other  half  is  nominally 
chosen  by  the  people ;  but  such  is  the  pre- 
vailing apathy,  itself  the  ominous  expression 
of  political  hopelessness,  that  the  popular 
members,  too,  are  in  fact  not  less  designat- 
ed by  Government  than  are  the  others.  But 
by  whomever  these  subordinates  may  have 
been  appointed,  they  too  know,  one  and  all, 
no  less  than  their  chief,  that  the  only  pro- 
jects which  will  really  be  attended  to,  the 
only  suits  that  will  effectually  be  promoted, 
are  those  which  go  to  bring  money  into  the 
exchequer  or  into  the  pocket  of  those  who 
hold  the  keys  of  the  exchequer ;  and  they 
act  accordingly.  Look  at  the  various  coun- 
cil-rooms round  the  courtyard  below ;  there, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cigarette  smoke,  on  a 
divan  strewn  with  tobacoo  ashes  and  burnt 
ends  of  paper,  sit  chatting  with  each  other 
the  clerks,  or  *  Kateebs,'  whose  name  is  L#e- 
gion ;  all  underpaid,  if  we  take  account  of 
'their  individual  salaries;  overpaid,  if  we 
consider  the  amount  of  the  real  work  they 
perform,  which,  except  where  iiv)ney  is  in 
question,  amounts  to  nothing,  and  that  no- 
thing always  in  arrears.  Outside  the  doors 
stand  a  crowd  of  ragged,  poverty-stricken, 
petitioners,  who  have  paid  away,  or  are  still 
paying,  the  last  fraction  of  their  wretched 
savings  to  the  ravenous  crew  within,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  that  redress  for  their 
wants  and  grievances  which  experience 
might  have  already  sufficiently  taught  them 
they  will  never  obtain. 

A  miserable  spectacle.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  indigence  of  these  peasants 
is  exceptional  or  peculiar  to  applicants  of 
their  class ;  on  the  contrary,  the  men  ga- 
thered here  are  only  an  average  sample  of 
their  fellow-villagers  in  mountain  or  plain, 
and  even,  in  a  large  proportion,  of  the  town 
population  itself.  Poverty  is  the  rule  for 
both ;  and  if  leaving  the  *  Konak  *  wo 
take  up  our  post  of  observation  in  the 
best  frequented  thoroughfare  of  any  pro- 
vincial town,  even  the  most  thriving,  say, 
Samsoon,  Trebizond,  Sivas,  or  Angora,  and 
watch  the  paasers-by,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
will  often  have  elapsed  before  a  single  de- 
cently-dressed and  well-to-do  individual  has 
come  in  sight.  When  he  does,  it  is  gene- 
rally a  Christian  money-lender.  And  though 
the  use  of  plaster  in  a  southern  climate,  and 
the  beauty  of  natural  surroundings,  rarely 
wanting  to  an  Eastern  landscape,  often  ren- 
der the  general  effect  of  a  Turkish  town, 
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\?hen  viewed  from  a  little  distance,  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  nearer  inspection  rarely  discovers 
a  single  dwelling  that  docs  not  bear  the 
marks  of  premature  dilapidation  and  decay. 
But  in  the  clay  walls  and  ragged  roofs  of 
the  village  cottages,  or  rather  hovels,  no  il- 
lusion can  find  place ;  poverty,  sheer  pover- 
ty, is  written  in  every  crevice ;  and  the  *  na- 
kedness of  the  land,'  often  of  its  inhabitants 
too,  not  metaphorically,  but  in  absolute  fact, 
is  without  and  beyond  any  veil.  Without 
capital,  and  without  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring or  keeping  it,  matters  could  scarce- 
ly be  otherwise ;  and  throughout  the  Otto- 
man provinces  capital  is  not  diminishing,  it 
is  gone,  it  is  utterly  drained  away.  The  first 
and  greatest  sluice  has  been  opened  by  the 
Administration  itself.  "We  have  seen  that 
the  hordes  of  ofiScials  let  loose  by  the  bu- 
reaus of  Stambool  on  the  land  are,  and  can  be, 
from  the  nature  of  their  position,  nothing 
but  so  many  leeches,  drawing  off  the  life- 
blood,  partly  to  their  own  profit,  partly  to 
that  of  the  central  pool,  whence  they  have 
issued.  Of  the  taxation,  direct  and  indirect, 
but  all  flowing  in  a  steady  stream  to  Con- 
stantinople, whence  not  a  drop  circulates 
back  to  the  land  of  its  source,  we  cannot 
say  much  here;  the  subject,  a  vast  and 
complicated  one,  would  require  to  be  treated 
by  itself.  Fortunately,  more  than  one  blue- 
covered  volume  of  recent  date  supplies  com- 
plete and  detailed  information  regarding 
Anatolian  taxation  in  all  its  branches ;  and 
tire  statements  made  by  the  Consuls  of  Er- 
zeroom  and  Trebizond,  evidently  after  accu- 
rate and  caitif  ul  research,  apply,  with  slight 
local  modifications,  to  all  the  Asiatic  provin- 
ces of  the  Empire.  From  them  we  learn 
that  the  average  direct  taxation  of  the  pea- 
sant stands  at  40  per  cent.,  or  nearly  so,  on 
his  actual  or  possible  gains;  that  of  the 
townsman,  who  is  on  the  whole  less  burden- 
ed, at  about  30  per  cent. ;  while  the  indirect 
taxation  imposed  on  both  by  tolls,  pass- 
papere,  market-dues,  custom-dues,  dues  of 
every  kind,  besides  forced  labour,  requisi- 
tions, and,  in  the  case  of  the  Mahometan 
population,  that  heaviest  toll  of  all,  military 
conscription,  about  doubles  the  amount  in 
either  case.  Meanwhile  the  Stambool  trea- 
sury, burdened  by  an  unprofitable  and  ever- 
increasing  load  of  foreign  debt,  ever  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  ever,  by  its  despe- 
rate attempts  to  maintain  an  undermined 
credit,  deepening  beneath  its  feet  the  gulf 
into  which  it  cannot  but  fall,  puts  every  ex- 
pedient into  execution  to  squeeze  the  very 
last  drop  from  the  over-wrung  fleece ;  car- 
ries its  fiscal  claims  backward  for  imaginary 
arrears,  and  fain  would  appease  the  anxiety 
of  its  creditors  by  publishing  statistics  that 


show  the  amount  collected  from  the  provin- 
ces in  1872  to  have  been  greater  by  a  third 
than  that  collected  in  1870.  'Therefore,' 
say  outsiders,  *  it  is  clear  that  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  have  increased  by  so  mudi 
during  that  interval.'  Not  so;  tneyarethe 
exigencies  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Empire 
that  have  so  much  increased,  the  resourea 
have  proportionately  diminished.  The  tree 
is  being  cut  down,  that  the  reckless  owner 
may  gather  the  last  fruit  lurking  among  its 
branches.  When  to  these  things  we  add 
the  growing  depreciation  of  property,  espe- 
cially real,  consequent  on  the  habitual  ab- 
sence of  law  and  justice  in  the  provinces; 
the  expense  of  purchasing  what  may  hold 
the  place  of  law  and  justice  from  corrupt 
tribunals,  when  they  can  no'flonger  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  when  we  add  that,  howerer 
bad  a  season  may  afQict  the  peasant,  what- 
ever commercial  crisis  the  townsman,  what- 
ever general  cause  of  distress  the  whole 
country,  the  burden  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  never  varies,  except  to  grow  header, 
we  may  wonder  not  that  the  inhabitants  are 
poor,  but  that  they  are  still  alive  to  be  so; 
not  that  the  provinces  are  under-peopled, 
but  that  they  are  not  wholly  desert 

But,  as  though  all  these  things  were  not 
enough,   another  blight — ^the  ordinary  se- 
quence of  malgovemment — overspreads  the 
land,  as  pestilence  follows  famine.    'What 
the  tax-gatherer  has  left,  is  gleaned  by  the 
usurer.     In  spite  of  the  ifair  promises  of  the 
Hatti  Haminoun  of  1856,*  there  exists  even 
now  no  credit  system  in  Turkey,  no  country 
bank,  no  means  of  obtaining  an  advance, 
except  by  private  loan ;  no  investment,  ex- 
cept in  such  loans ;  no  limit  to  the  terms, 
no  security  on  the  payment     True  there  is 
the    *  Bourse'    of    Galata,    the   *  Ottoman 
Bank '  at  Pera,  Smyrna,  and  Bcyrout,  with 
a  few  similar  establishments  in  the  principal 
seaport-towns.     But  they  have  no  branches 
in  the  country ;  and  their  operations  r^ard 
almost  exclusively  foreign  or  Govemmeot 
loans,  and  transactions  of  a  speculative  cha- 
racter  with   mixed    European    companiffl. 
railroad  or  other ;  the  tendency  of  which  i> 
to  draw  ofi*  the  wealth  of  the  Empire,  not  to 
husband  it ;    they  are  not  reservoirs,  l^ 
drains.     The  peasants,  pressed  by  the  cUb* 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  the  landowner  in  needot 
money  for  improvements,  the  shopkecp^ 
desirous  of  outfit,  the  artisan  who  woald 

*  '  On  s'occupera  de  la  creation  de  banqw* 
et  d'autres  institutions  semblables,  pour  arrijer 
a  la  r^forme  da  syst^me  mon^taire  et  fintQcier, 
ainsi  que  de  la  creatioa  de  fonds  destines  » 
augmenter  les  sources  de  la  richesse  mat^riene 
de  mon  Empire.'— Rrman  et  Hatti  Sherif. 
February  21,  1856. 
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set  up  or  extend  Lis  vvorkshops — are  one 
and  all  driven  into  the  hands  Of  the  private 
money-lender,  generally  an  Armenian ;  often 
himself  the  tax-farmer  of  the  district,  and 
who,  as  creditor,  has  probably  under  his 
thumb  the  principal  officials  of  the  province 
also.  Thus  between  the  claims  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  those  of  the  usurer,  the  un- 
fortunate peasant  is  ground  as  between  an 
upper  and  a  nether  millstone,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  that  either  is  the 
harder.  Three  per  cent,  per  month  is  ihe 
ordinary  rate  of  Armenian  interest;  and 
this,  if  unpud,  is  at  the  end  of  the  year 
added  to  the  capital.  The  day  of  selling 
out  soon  comes;  the  family  emigrates  or 
starves,  and  the  usurer  remains  ready  to 
pounce  on  the  next  comers,  and  repeat  on 
them  the  same  process  as  on  their  predeces- 
sors. We  have  known  a  single  money- 
lender thus  draw  to  himself  the  substance 
and  destroy  the  population  of  a  whole  dis- 
trict. 

Another  evil  that  naturally  follows  is,  that 
capital  wherever  it  exists  is  certain  to  be  ap- 
plied almost  exclusively  to  loans  of  this  na- 
ture, while  for  productive  investment  scarce 
a  farthing  can  be  found.     A  profit  of  36 
per  cent  even  at  the  risks  it  involves  is  sure, 
particularly  with  Asiatics,  to  be  preferred  to 
one  of  4  or  5  per  cent,  though  more  solid 
and  made  by  honester  means,  such  as  min 
ing,  agriculture,    irrigation,   and  the   like. 
Hence  too,  as  a  further  consequence,  every 
work  of  public  utility  is  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners :  foreign  capitalbts  con- 
struct harbours,  work  mines,  utilise  forests, 
lay  down  railroads ;    or,  at  least,  organise 
companies   which   profess  to  do  all  these 
things ;  while  the  profits,  if  any,  are  shared 
among  foreigners  and  outside  the  country. 
Native   capitalists,  the  high-placed  official 
who  sells  the  *  concession '  and  pockets  the 
fee  alone  excepted,  are  passive  and  take  no 
share.     Lastly,  i^hatever  home-made  capital 
still  remains  in  the  territory  is  unavoidably, 
l»y  the  very   universality  of  small  private 
loans,  so  broken  up  and  subdivided  as  to 
become  practically  useless  for  any  serious 
purpose.     Of  all  the  sinister  influences  at 
work  within  the  Empire,  none  is  more  di- 
rectly destructive  of  its  internal  prosperity, 
and,  above  all,  of  its  agricultural  and  landed 
well-being,  than  this. 

Not  a  single  property,  great  or  small. 
Within  this  district,  but  is  burdened  to  my 
certain  knowledge  with  obligations  and  lia- 
bilities exceeding  the  value  of  its  possible 
pit>duce  for  two  generations  to  come,'  said 
a  Turkish  provincial  governor,  and  confirm- 
ed his  assertion  with  an  oath.  He  might 
have  safely  added  that  not  a  crop  was  then 


standing  in  the  field  which  had  not  been 
bartered  away  in  advance,  for  half  its  real 
value,  to  some  usurious  lender;  probably 
the  very  same  who  had  farmed  the  taxes  of 
the  province,  and  was  about  to  make  his  ad- 
ditional percentage  on  thin  bargain  also. 
But  he  knew  his  duty  too  well  to  make  «any 
reference  on  the  subject  to  headquarters, 
where  his  province  and  its  inhabitants  were 
only  represented  by  their  remittances; 
where  their  grievances  would  excite  no  sym- 
pathy, and  schemes,  however  rational,  for 
improving  their  condition,  no  interest  Nor 
was  it  likely  that  any  of  the  numerous  but 
obsequious  placemen  around  him,  members 
of  councils,  tribunals,  or  boards,  each  intent 
on  retaining  his  own  position  and  making 
his  own  profits  solely,  would  care  to  compro- 
mise himself  with  his  chief,  or  at  Constan- 
tinople, by  unseasonable  representations  to 
unlistening  ears.  Meanwhile,  should  the 
Governor  himself,  led  by  the  natural  feeling 
which  compels  even  the  most  apathetic  to 
take  some  interest  in  what  immediately 
surrounds  him,  desire  to  alleviate  or  remedy 
the  evils  he  witnessed,  he  would  soon  find 
that  though  all-powerful  to  take,  he  was  all- 
powerless  to  help  or  give ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
could  do  nothing  without  an  authorisation, 
for  which  he  might  long  write  and  write  in 
vain. 

For,  as  matters  stand,  except  imperial  pa 
laces,  barracks,  Erupp  guns,  ironclads,  stato 
factories,  and  presents,  little  other  public  ex- 
penditure is  likely  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
central  fiat  even  within  range  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  none  beyond  it.  When  the 
mines  of  Anatolia  are  worked,  the  manufac- 
tures of  Syria  encourage<l,  the  dykes  of  the 
Tigris  Valley  restored;  when  the  bridges, 
roads,  quays,  embankments,  canals,  reser- 
voirs, caravansaries,  all  that  was  the  pride 
and  profit  of  'Jocal  governments,  and  is  now 
perishing  or  has  perished  with  them,  are  re- 
paired and  perfected;  then  indeed  will 
there  be  hope  for  the  government  and  the 
governed,  for  Turkey  and  her  Sultan.  But 
it  is  a  hope  too  far  off  yet  even  for  prophecy. 

For  this,  also.  Sultan  Mahmood  has  to 
answer.  When,  jealous  of  power,  he  de- 
stroyed the  old  aristocracy  of  the  Empire, 
he  destroyed  the  only  class  from  which  a 
Government  worthy  the  name  could  be 
formed ;  to  replace  them  by  parvenus  and 
sycophants — men  untrained  in  the  school  of 
family  honour,  men  of  expedient  and  of 
yesterday,  men  whose  motto  could  be  none 
other  than  ^aprhs  nous  U  deluge,^  and  their 
conduct  in  accordance.  Very  few,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  have  been  the 
Turkish  Ministers  who  could  name  with  a 
hope  of  recognition  their  own  grandfathers : 
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some  have  themselves  risen  from  the  very 
lowest  ranks.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  no  man 
who  has  not  an  honour  of  his  own  to  care 
for,  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  honour 
of  others ;  no  one  who  for  half  his  years  has 
been  absorbed  in  pushing  his  own  interests 
will  bestow  the  other  half  in  honestly  watch- 
ing over  the  interests  of  those  entrusted  to 
him.  An  aristocratic  bureau-government,  like 
that  of  Venice,  may  stagnate ;  but  a  plebei- 
an bureau  will  soon  ferment  into  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  New-York  *  ring '  or  a  Bordeaux 
committee.  An^  here  again  is  one  of  the 
bad  lessons  Turkey  has  taken  from  that 
most  pernicious  of  political  instructors, 
France;  with  her  she  has  substituted  the 
aristocracy  of  intrigue  and  patronage  for 
that  of  birth ;  like  her,  too,  she  has  sacri- 
fice*d  an  empire  to  a  capital ;  and  but  for  the 
sabre  still  girt  to  the  loins,  however  d^ene- 
rate,  of  a  son  of  Otbman,  and  the  inherent 
self-sustaining  tenacity  of  Islam,  she  would 
before  this  have  paid  a  like  or  an  even  more 
fatal  penalty. 

But  the  mention  of  the  sabre  reminds  us 
of  those  who  should  wield  it,  and  we  ask 
what  is  there  in  the  Turkey  of  our  days  to 
replace  the  terrible  Janissaries,  the  Sipa- 
hees,  the  Lewendes,  Akinjees,  Segbans,  and 
Gunellees  of  Varna  and  Mohacks?  And 
here  again  we  will  take  our  answer  from  the 
provinces,  and,  better  than  any,  from  Ana- 
tolia itself,  where  the  numerical  preponde- 
rance of  a  Turco-Mahometan  population 
renders  military  conscription  at  once  more 
regular  and  more  comprehensive  than  any- 
where else.  In  the  European  half  of  the 
Empire  the  bulk  of  the  population,  being 
Christian,  is  exempted,  while  in  Syria,  Me- 
sopotamia, and  the  outlying  eastern  districts, 
the  Koordes,  Arabs,  and  other  wild  tribes 
are  apt  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  bur- 
den. Thus  the  entire  standing  army,  rec- 
koned at,  though  not  really  attaining,  165,- 
000  men,  besides  the  navy,  which  may  re- 
quire about  30,000  more,  has  to  be  gather- 
ed from  a  population  not  expeeding  at  most 
8,000,000  of  souls,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, thus  giving  a  percentage  of  about  20 
per  cent,  on  the  available  male  inhabitants — 
a  heavy  '  blood-tax.'  We  will  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  modern  official  residence,  the 
*  Eonak,'  that  we  have  already  visited  in 
Central  Anatolia;  perhaps  we  may  there 
learn  something  as  to  how  these  things  are 
managed  under  the  present  system. 

It  is  early  morning,  but  the  courtyard  al- 
ready holds  numerous  groups  of  pale,  mea- 
gre, ragged  youths,  worthy,  to  judge  by 
their  looks,  of  Falstaffs  own  regiment,  awk- 
wardly huddled  together  among  their  weep- 
ing relatives,  decrepit  fathers,  wrinkled  mo- 


thers, brothers,  friends,  come  hither  from 
the  district  round  to  be  present  at  the  *  Ka- 
ra' or  *lot  drawing'  of  the  annual  conscrip- 
tion. For  the  recruiting  party  from  Stara- 
bool  has  arrived ;  the  lists  of  peasant  names 
for  a  circuit  of  many  miles  round  have  been 
looked  over,  and  the  village  headmen  or 
'  Mukhtars,'  {he  last  feeble  remnant  of  an  old 
self-governing  organisation,  have  received 
orders  to  send  all  eligible  youths  to  take 
their  chance  of  military  service  at  the  *  Ko- 
nak.'  There  is  no  fear  of  any  disturbance 
among  the  crowd ;  no  excitement,  no  feel- 
ing is  manifested  except  that  of  unwilling- 
ness and  reluctance,  as  ever  and  anon  the 
shrill  voice  of  some  old  woman  is  heard 
under  the  little  window  of  the  room  where 
sits  the  recruiting  officer,  entreating  that  her 
Osman,  her  Mohammed,  her  Alee,  may  not 
be  taken  from  her  to  be  lost  in  the  ranks  of 
a  distant  '  Ordoo ' ;  that  the  last  prop  of 
their  cottage  be  not  wrenched  away ;  the 
last  fire  quenched  on  its  hearth.  The  yoong 
fellow  himself  makes  no  affectation  of  anj 
greater  zeal  on  his  part  to  wear  the  Imperial 
Uvery ;  he  too  joins  his  supplications,  even 
his  tears — for  the  heroes  of  Asia  Minor  have 
no  more  shame  in  shedding  such  nowadays 
than  they  'had  in  the  times  of  Troy  and  Ho- 
mer— to  those  of  his  family  j  every  plea  is 
put  forward,  every  excuse  invented,  and  all 
not  to  be  a  soldier.  Nor  must  this  conduct 
be  attributed  to  disaffection  or  cowardice; 
the  real  motive  is  the  loss  which  the  young 
man's  absence  will  cause  to  those  whose  live- 
lihood depends  in  great  measure,  perhaps 
absolutely,  on  his  labour ;  it  is  fear,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  those  he  leaves  behind  to 
want  and  starvation,  a  fear  too  often  justi- 
fied by  fact,  that  draws  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  and  prompts  his  entreaties  no  less  than 
those  of  his  relatives.  In  vain,  his  turn  has 
come,  the  lot  has  been  drawn ;  in  another 
day  he  will  be  marched  off  to  the  depot, 
and  when  after  long  y^rs  he  returns  to 
what  was  his  home,  it  is  well  if  silent  walls 
and  thatch  less  rafters  are  not  his  oniv 
greeting. 

He  too  will  in  the  meanwhile  have  ob- 
dergone  a  great  change,  and  in  some  l^ 
spects  one  advantageous,  not  for  his  rdh 
tives  indeed,  but  for  himself.  The  Eai4e« 
nature  is  pliant,  almost  plastic,  and  the  lid 
who  to  day  by  his  looks,  gestures,  andcnes 
seems  as  if  he  were  "being  led  away  for  im- 
mediate execution  at  least,  will,  before  a 
year  is  out,  have  been  by  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  discipline,  comrades,  and  bar- 
rack-life transformed  into  the  most  orderly, 
docile,  enduring,  cheerful,  and  not  the  least 
brave  of  soldiers. 

Without  the  reckless  dash  that  signalis- 
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ed  their  onslaught  in  bygone  days ;  withont 
the  terrible  enthusiasra,  fostered  by  the 
consciousness  of  power,  and  reinforced  by 
the  anticipation  of  unlimited  booty,  that 
animated  the  besiegers  of  Vienna  and  the 
captors  of  Bagdad,  the  drilled  and  disciplin- 
ed soldiers  of  modem  Turkey  have  yet  ne- 
ver failed  to  prove  themselves  truly  possess- 
ed of  the  military  qualities  most  essential 
to  saccesaful  warfare  alike  in  every  age, 
modem  no  less  than  historic.  The  annals, 
even  the  European  ones,  of  the  Crimean 
war  allow  their  merits;  the  Danube  line 
and  the  Asiatic  frontier,  Montenegro  and 
Candia  have  vritnessed  their  undiminished 
courage ;  nor  can  any  one  have  visited  their 
camps  or  accompanied  their  march  without 
admiration  for  their  patience  under  priva- 
tions and  their  amenability  to  discipline; 
qualities  not  always  found  in  the  better  ap- 
pointed, better  cared-for  troops  of  Europe- 
an armies.  The  spirit,  too,  of  Islam,  if  oc- 
casionally languishing  in  the  seaport  bazar 
or  the  dissipated  capital,  recovers  much  of 
its  pristine  vigour  m  the  congenial  atmo- 
sphere of  a  camp,  and  the  obedience  no  less 
than  the  courage  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  as- 
sumes an  almost  religious  character, — no 
unimportant  fact  in  a  hind  where  the  only 
nationality  recognised  is  that  of  creed.  Nor 
are  the  ancient  traditions  of  *  Ghazoo '  or 
*HoIv  War,'  synchronous  with  the  Arabian 
Prophet  himself,  and  his  injunction  of  nev- 
er sheathing  the  sword  once  drawn  against 
the  infidel  wholly  forgotten ;  nor  do  breech- 
loaders and  clothes  of  European  cut  disso- 
ciate the  soldier  of  the  TurWsh  *  Nizam,'  in 
his  own  mind  at  least,  from  the  turbaned 
warriors  who  warred  sword  and  spear 
against  the  Franks  in  Palestine.  He  who 
does  battle  with  Greek,  Russian  or  Europe- 
^  is  still  as  of  old  a  champion  of  the  true 
^tJi;  he  who  falls,  though  struck  down  by 
the  bullet  of  a  needle  gun,  a  chassepot,  or  a 
nutrailleuse,  is  a  brother-martyr  of  him  who 
perished  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago 
hy  Roman  javelin  or  Greek  fire  in  the  days 
of  Heraclius  or  Manuel.  Islam  is  the  one 
last  ansevered  link  between  the  Ottoman 
past  and  present,  between  the  real  and  the 
pseudo-Turkish  Empire,  and  its  strongest 
clasp  is  in  the  Turkish  army. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  Turco-Ot- 
toman  race  itself,  or  rather  the  races  that 
have  united  to  form  its  actual  bulk,  Turks, 
Tartars,  Turkomans,  Circassians,  and  Koor« 
des,  have  always  been  emphatically  soldier 
^ces ;  for  centuries  war  has  been  to  them 
the  real  business  of  life,  other  pursuits  mere 
fills-up  and  pastimes ;  hence  thoy  are  natu- 
^lly  at  their  best  when  engaged  in  a  pro- 
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fession  which,  however  modified  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  times,  is  still  more  congenial  to 
them  than  any  other. 

It  is  worth  notice  too,  what,  indeed,  has 
been  hinted  at  by  Admiral  Slade  and  other 
competent  authorities,  that  not  only  is  the 
army  isolated  by  circumstances  of  military 
discipline  and  barrack  life  from  the  gene- 
rality of  the  surrounding  population,  but 
that  familiarity  of  intercourse  between  sol- 
diers and  civilians  is  positively  discouraged 
by  those  in  power.  The  Sultan,  or  more 
properly  the  bureaucracy  which  replaces 
him  and  acts  for  him,  desire  to  retain  so 
powerful  a  weapon  exclusively  in  their  own 
hands.  And,  indeed,  the  Turkish  military 
officials  are  of  themselves,  and  independent- 
ly of  any  external  infiuence,  very  little  dis- 
posed to  intimacy  or  even  friendship  with 
the  civil  authorities,  whom  they  regard  as 
upstart  intruders  on  their  own  prescriptive 
rights;  nor  without  good  reason.  The  Ci- 
vil Service  of  Turkey,  as  distinct  from  the 
military,  and  still  more  as  superior  to  it,  is 
an  entirely  modem  creation,  initiated  by 
Sultan  Mahmood  *  II.,  perfected  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Abd-el-Mejeed,  never  popular  with 
the  nation  at  large,  and  positively  odious  to 
the  army  and  all  in  It ;  who  have  thus  seen 
more  than  half  of  their  old  honours  and 
emoluments  transferred  to  a  recent  and  less 
worthy  rival.  To  this  very  antagonism  is, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  due  the  fact 
that  the  Ottoman  Government  of  our  own 
time  occupies  a  much  stronger  position  in 
regard  of  its  own  subjects  than  it  did  at  a 
former  date,  when  the  army  was  sympathe- 
tic, almost  synonymous  with  the  people; 
and  thus  can  now  enforce  behests,  realise  ex- 
actions, and  subdue  resistance,  in  a  way  un- 
known before.  Much  to  the  advantage  ofo 
the  office-holders,  no  doubt ;  not  equally  so, . 
perhaps,  to  that  of  the  Empire  at  lai^e. 

Whether  this  same  army  may  not  some 
day,  like  the  Janissaries   of   old,   though, , 
perhaps,  in  a  less  noble  and  less  public  spi  • 
rited  cause,  prove  a  very  Frankenstein  to  the 
power  that  has  called  it  into   being,  is  a . 
question  of  which  the  answer  must  be  left 
to  time.     Symptoms  of  discontent  and  in- 
subordination have  more  than  once  mani- 
fested   themselves,   especially   among    the 
pampered  and  petted  troops  massed  togeth-  - 
er  in  the  ostentatious  idleness  of  suburban 
barracks,  round  Constantinople;  and  these 
symptoms  have  been  met,  not  with  becom-  - 
ing  firmness  and  severity,  but  with  addition-  - 
al  pampering  and  yielding  weakness.  .  A 
dangerous  precedent,  especially  in  an  over- 
grown   capital   and    a    declinmg  Empire. 
The  evil  does  not,  indeed,  appear.to  bfe  im-  - 
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minent,  at  least  in  its  more  critical  forma ; 
but  it  exists,  and  may  prove  serious  before 
long. 

But  if  we  consider  the  army,  not  in  itself 
so  much  as  in  relation  to  the  Empire  at  large, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength — a  peril,  not  a  pro- 
tection. Subtracted  from  a  poor,  insuffi- 
cient, and  dwindling  population,  every 
batch  of  recruits  leaves  behind  it  a  gap  in 
the  labour  and  resources  of  the  country  that 
has  no  tendency  to  fill  up ;  it  is  the  stock, 
not  the  surplus,  that  is  being  drawn  away 
from  the  land.  Thus  we  have  in  the  mili- 
tary conscription  a  direct  cause,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  two  chief  indirect  ones  al- 
ready noticed,  namely,  maladministration 
and  usury,  for  that  visible  decay  of  the  Ma- 
hometan population  about  which  so  much 
nonsense  has  been  said  and  written.  The 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Christian  races, 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  especially,  though 
not  a  whit  more  virtuous  than  their  Turk- 
ish fellow-citizens,  nor,  though  monogam- 
ists, more  physically  prolific,  but  exempt 
from  conscription,  shielded  too  in  no  incon- 
siderable measure  by  the  fostering  care  of 
consulates  and  embassies  from  the  ill-efifects 
of  maladministration,  and  themselves  the 
lords  and  exactors  of  usury,  not  its  victims, 
have  full  play  to  increase  and  multiply,  as 
they  do,  on  every  side. 

Lastly,  the  nation,  taught  to  consider  it- 
i^elf  as  distinct  from  the  army,  and  in  a 
•measure  at  variance  with  it,  has  also  learned 
to  regard  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  no 
paii  of  its  duties,  and  is  disposed  to  take  no 
share  in  it,  come  what  may.  Take,  as  an 
instance,  Anatolia,  than  which  few  countries 
are  better  adapted  by  nature  for  guerilla  war- 
fare; few,  wnere  an  enemy,  cut  oflf  from 
supplies  and  harassed  by  a  hostile  peasant- 
ry, would  find  it  more  difficult  to  advance. 
Yet  the  resistance  experienced  there  by 
Paskievitsch  in  1829,  and  by  Mouravieflf  in 
1855,  was  simply  co-extensive  with  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  regular  troops  op- 
posed to  them;  nor  would  it  be  a  whit 
more  general  at  any  future  date.  This 
apatby  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Anatolia ; 
it  is  the  same,  or  even  deeper,  in  the  other 
provinces;  a  serious  consideration  for  an 
Empire  with  so  open  a  frontier-line  both  by 
sea  and  land  as  Turkey. 

*  Our  soldiers  are  excellent ;  our  regimen- 
tal officers.  Tip  to  the  rank  of  captain,  toler- 
able; our  field-officers  wretched;  our  gen- 
eral officers  as  bad  as  can  be ;  and  the 
highest  up  and  oldest  are  the  woret  of  all.' 
In  these  words  a  Turkish  field-marshal,  in 
command  of  one-sixth  of  the  entire  Otto- 
man army,  a  man  of  judgment  and  experi- 


ence, summed  up  the  condition  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  he  belonged.  Nor  was  tliis 
verdict, — one  to  which  those  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  will  regretfuUy  sub- 
scribe on  every  point, — given  twenty  cr 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  newly  establish- 
ed system-  might  have  been  reasonably  sap- 
posed  not  yet  to  have  had  time  sufficieot 
for  freeing  itself  from  old  defects  and  abas- 
es, but  last  year  only. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  of  so  marked  a 
difference  of  efficiency  between  the  Torkifh 
soldier  and  the  Turkish  officer  f  and  whence 
the  superiority  of  the  former  in  his  line 
over  the  latter  in  his?  The  circumstances 
and  the  training  of  each  supply  a  sufficient 
explanation. 

The  duties  of  a  common  soldier  are  easi- 
ly learnt,  and  are,  besides,  of  a  character 
eminently  congenial  to  an  Eastern,  and  still 
more  to  a  Mahometan,  recruit.     No  better 
training-school  for  endurance  and  privations 
of  every  kind  can  be  imagined  than  the  or- 
dinaiy  life  of  a  young    Turkish   peasant 
Bred   on   the  rugged   slopes  of   Lazistan, 
or  the  wind-swept  plateau  of  Sivas,  coli 
heat,  rain,  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  exposore, 
want,  have  been  the  familiar  companions  of 
his  earliest  years ;  his  daily  meal  a  piece  of 
maize-bread,  his  clothing  rags ;  his  bed,  tLe 
damp   fioor   of    an   ill-thatehed   hut:   the 
roughest  campaign  could  hardly  exact  more 
of  his  youth  than  home  life  has  already  of 
his  boyhood.     In  addition,  and  as  if  insp 
cial  view  of  a  soldier's  career,  respect  and 
obedience  to  his  elders  and  those  above  him 
have  been  his  earliest  lessons,  the  ofteo-re- 
curring  ceremonies,  one  might  almost  ssj 
gymnastics,  of  the  five  stated  prayers,  per- 
formed now  alone,  now  in  company  with 
others,  have  brought  him  half-way  on  hl< 
drill;  and  the  steries  told  by  hisneighbonrs 
of  the  Meccan  pilgrimage,  though  he  him- 
self may  not  have  shared  in  it,  have  accns- 
temed  his  mind  to  ideas  of  distance  and 
danger.     Lastly,  he  is  a  sincere  Muslim— 
the  poor,  whatever  their  form  of  religw^. 
are  generally  sincere  in  it — and  Islam  is « 
proselytising,  and,  therefore,  by  a  necesswr 
consequence,  a  pugnacious  creed.    It  woi^ 
be  harder  to  make   a  bad   soldier*^  thss « 
good  one  out  of  materials  like  these. 

Much  more  complicated  are  both  the^i^ 
ties  and  the  training  of  an  army  officer.  1b 
physical  vigour  and  endurance  he  ought 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  yield  the  palm  to  the 
soldier  he  commands,  while  in  intellectual 
acquirements  and  moral  standard  he  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  considerably  above  him. 
Now  in  modern  Turkey  the  social  class 
from  among  which  a  young  officer  U  the 
most  often  recruited,  is  one  the  children  of 
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wbich'are  brought  up  in  hareems,  and  pass 
through  their  boyhood  with  no  more  idea 
of  gymnastics  than  the  students  of  an  Ita- 
lian '  collegio  *  or  French  *  petit  serainaire ; ' 
sallow-faced,  flabby  lads,  with  regular  but 
spiritless  features ;  much  addicted  to  prema- 
ture cigarettes,  cards,  and  vice ;  but  guilt- 
less of   any     single    form    of    exercise   or 
amusement  enumerated  in  the  Index  of  the 
*  Boy's   Own    Book,'  or  practised   by  the 
youngsters  of  an  English  or  German  school. 
Petted  and  spoiled  from  their  earliest  days, 
these  striplings  have  little  respect  for  age 
and   less    for   authority:  their  nearest  ap- 
proach to.  a  journey   has   been   a  saunter 
along  the  *  Grande  Rue '  of  Pera,  or  a  fee- 
ble canter  on  the  Beyook-Bereh  road ;  fa- 
tigue,   hardship,   and   danger,   are    things 
scarcely   known  to  them   even   by   name; 
the  only  ideas  with  which  the  intercourse 
of  their  ciders  has   familiarised   them   are 
*  Bourse'  transactions,  intriguing,  jobbing, 
and  profligacy.     Their  very  Islam  is  vigour- 
less;   French     associates,    vermouth,    and 
cards  have  not,  perhaps,  wholly  effiEiced,  but 
have  dulled  and  blurred  its  characteristic  im- 
pressions ;    the  *  caf6 '  is  more  familiar  to 
them  than  the  mosque,  the  card-table  than 
the  prayer-carpet. 

Thus  prepared,  but  with  no  other  primary 
education,  ignorant  even  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  its  grammar  and  literature 
are  concerned,  without  an  idea  of  history, 
'geography,  or  any  science  whatsoever,  the 
town-bred  boy  is  sent  to  the  military  Col- 
lege of  Constantinople.     Entered  there,  he 
bas  to  pass  the  first  and  the  most  valuable 
of  his  '  learning  years ' — to  borrow  a  conve- 
nient German  phrase — in  acquiring  initial 
radiments  of  education  which  a  European 
child  of  his  age  has  picked  up  at  home,  per- 
^>8  at  his  mother's  knee,  before  ever  his 
luune  figured  in  a  school  list.     At  last,  after 
nmch   and   irretrievable  loss  of  time,  our 
joung  Stamboolee   arrives   at  the   special 
sciences   of    his    future   profession.     Here 
bis  lessons   are   dictated   to  him   by  pro- 
fessors— French,  Italian,  and  Turkish,  mere 
^culative    teachers  themselves,  unskilled 
in  the   practical  application   of    the   very 
sciences  they  dictate:  often  ignorant  and 
dishonest  teachers  too,  with  no  object  in 
view  except  their  own  salaries  and  what 
personal  advantages  they  may  be  able  to 
procure  for  themselves  one  way  or  other  out 
of  their  pupils.     As  to  the  lessons,  deliver- 
ed mechanically  and  rehearsed  by  rote,  they 
*re    exercises    of     memory,    Httlo     more. 
Knowledge  thus  acquired  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  kept  up  by  private  study  in  after-life : 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  books,  manuals, 
and  diagrams  form  no  part  of  a  Turkish  offi- 


cer's baggage,  whatever  may  be  his  occupa- 
tion. Besides,  any  slight  interest  that  an 
inquiring  and  intelligent  pupil  might  possi- 
bly take  in  his  theoretical  studies,  is  quick- 
ly neutralised  by  the  great  practical  lesson 
that  he  soon  learns  within  the  walls  of  the 
college  itself ;  namely,  that  not  proficiency, 
not  merit,  but  favour,  connection,  and  in- 
trigue, are  the  sole  real  arbiters  of  his  future 
advancement  He  sees  military  rank,  even 
of  the  highest  grade,  conferred  on  4ads 
around  him  nowise  better,  perhaps  decid- 
edly inferior,  to  himself,  merely  because 
this  one  is  the  son  of  a  Pasha,  that  of  a  Mi- 
nister, a  third  of  a  favourite  at  Court.  One 
boy,  thou&rh  still  a  dunce  on  the  scholar'^ 
bench,  is  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  a 
colonel,  another  with  those  of  a  general ; 
while  he  himself,  toil  as  he  may,  is  (if  pa- 
tronless)  fortunate  should  he,  at  the  close  of 
his  studies,  obtain  a  sub-lieutenancy;  in 
which  poorly-paid  grade  he  may  linger  for 
years,  till  some  lucKy  chance,  or  sheer  lengtli 
of  service,  perhaps  brings  about  his  tardy 
promotion. 

School  and  college  days  are  those  that 
more  than  any  others  mould  the  entire  cha- 
racter of  after  life :  and  he  must  be  dull  in- 
deed who  cannot  from  the  picture  just  giv- 
en  of  the  first  scenes  in  a  Turkish  officer's 
*  progress '  image  out  those  that  follow  to 
the  end  of  the  vista.  But  neither  public, 
nor  even  professional  spirit^  neither  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  rank,  nor  self-discipline 
and  preparation  worthily  to  perform  those 
of  a  higher  position  when  acquired,  must 
find  place  in  the  series.  As  the  career  be- 
gan in  superficiality,  favour  hunting,  and 
idleness,  so  it  will  continue,  so  it  will  close : 
and  individual  exceptions  for  the  better  will 
be  unable  to  correct,  or  even  modify,  its 
original  and  prevailing  tenor.  To  sum  up, 
a  Turkish  officer,  especially  a  young  one,  is 
tolerably  sure  to  have  in  a  marked  degree 
one,  and  one  only,  good  quality,  that  <:  f 
easy,  good-natured  kindness  to  his  men  :  he 
is  also,  particularly  if  advanced  in  age  and 
rank,  still  surer  to  have  two  bad  ones,  to  the 
full  as  distinctly  marked :  they  are  profound 
ignorance  of  whatever  regards  his  pro- 
fession and  carelessness  about  learning  or 
practising  it. 

'Better  a  herd  of  sheep  led  by  a  lion 
than  a  herd  of  lions  led  by  a  sheep,'  says 
the  old  proverb ;  and,  with  slight  modifica- 
tion, it  is  applicable  here.  Hence,  in  spites 
of  all  the  excellent  military  qualities,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  still  existing  in  the  loucr 
ranks  of  the  Turkish  army, — in  spite  of  an 
enthusiasm  not  wholly  dimmed  and  some- 
thing of  the  old  warlike  fire  of  Islam — the 
future  of  that  army,  officered  as  it  is,  when 
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put  to  the  test,  can  hardly  be  considered 
doubtful.  Gravelotte,  Sedan,  and  Metz  have 
shown  what  the  best  and  brarest  troops  may 
come  to  when  they  have  a  Mar^chal  Bazaine 
at  their  head ;  and  Sedan  and  Metz  will  be, 
not  re-enacted,  but  outdone,  on  the  plateaus 
of  Anatolia  or  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan, 
should  Providence  ever  assign  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire  what  has  been  spared  it  thus 
far,  namely,  an  adversary  who  shall  be  at 
once  a  good  tactician  and  shall  bring  to  the 
contest  a  well-appointed  army. 

Mention  of  the  military  schools  and  of 
their  defects,  or  rather  of  their  utter  ineffi- 
ciency, suggests  another  topic,  regarding 
which,  for  its  very  vastnesa,  we  would  glad- 
ly keep  silence,  yet  cannot  wholly  omit  in  a 
review  like  the  present ;  namely,  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  public  education  among  the 
Mahometan  population  of  the  Empire,  par- 
ticularly in  Anatolia.  We  will  be  as  brief 
as  the  subject  permits. 

*  My  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,' 
said  a  prophet  of  old  times :  and  could  the 
great  Arabian  preacher,  whose  comprehen- 
sive mind,  if  Mahometan  tradition  says  true, 
anticipated  the  advantages  of  learning  and 
the  dangers  of  ignorance  for  his  followers, 
witness  the  actual  state  of  the  Ottoman  pro- 
vinces in  this  respect,  he  would  assuredly 
reiterate,  and  even  intensify,  his  Hebrew 
predecessor's  complaint.  It  would  be  all  the 
more  bitter  that,  however  badly  these  things 
may  have  gone  in  Judeea,  they  were  not  at 
any  rate  always  thus  in  the  land  of  the 
Crescent. 

How  they  now  are  wo  will  judge  for  our- 
selves. Accordingly  we  pursue  our  imagi- 
nary, yet  over-real,  journey  through  the 
'little  known  parts  of  Asia  Minor,'  in  com- 
pany with  our  missionary  guide,  Mr.  Van 
Lennep.  We  halt  beneath  a  grove  of  tall 
trees,  evidently  planted  here  long  ago  by 
human  care,  just  outside  some  country  town. 
Looking  round  us  through  the  leafy  screen 
that  once  afforded  a  pleasant  shade  to 
crowds  beneath,  we  observe,  rising  from 
some  broken  lichen-stained  steps,  an  open 
archway  hung  with  creepera;  above  it  a 
stone  tablet  let  into  the  brickwork  bears  a 
haif^defaced  inscription commemoratingthe 
piety  and  liberality  of  a  Eara-Osman  Beg, 
be  it,  or  a  Seyyid-Oghloo  Ibraheem  Agha, 
who  in  the  year  of  the  Hejrah  1132,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  early  part  of  our  eighteenth 
century,  erected  and  endowed  the  building 
that  those  trees  sheltered  and  to  which  that 
door  gave  access.  We  enter:  round  three 
sides  of  the  grass-grown  court  within  are 
ranged  the  empty  rooms ;  some,  the  larger 
ones,  were  destined  for  the  use  of  profes- 
sors ;  others,  mere  cells,  gave  habitation  to 


the  resident  students,  who  were  drawn 
mostly  from  the  poorer  classes ;  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  court  stands  the  cracked  and  wa- 
terless basin  of  what  once  was  a  fountain ; 
the  fourth  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  occo- 
pied  by  the  extinguished  hearths  of  the 
great  kitchen.  This  court,  these  rooms,  it 
is  but  half  a  century  since,  belonged  to  a 
flourishing  provincial  *Medreseh,'  orcol^e, 
and  were  frequented  by  some  thirty  or  forty 
white-turbaned  youths,  who,  at  the  trifling 
expense  of  an  occasional  tribute-present  to 
their  professors,  were  instructed  m  the  re- 
finements of  their  own  native  literature,  ac- 
companied by  something  of  the  history  of 
their  country  and  empire,  besides  Arabic 
and  even  a  little  Persian ;  and,  above  all,  in 
the  theologico-legal  learning,  which  has  al- 
ways been  of  such  high  repute  in  the  Ma- 
hometan East.  Studies  like  these  then  led 
to  employment  and  distinction,  and  nuiny  a 
name  honourably  inscribed  in  the  annals  of 
Ottoman  greatness  had  first  been  registered 
on  the  muster-roll  of  students  in  just  sacfaa 
*  Medreseh.'  But  the  revenues  by  which  the 
teachers  were  paid  and  the  college  support- 
ed were  unfortunately  derived  from  lands  of 
Government  grant,  bestowed  by  Sultan  Se- 
leem,  or  Suleyman,  on  the  founder's  ances- 
tors, in  return  for  the  prowess  of  their  sa- 
bres on  Hungarian  or  Wallachian  plains. 
Later  seraglio-Sultans,  inappreciative  of  fer- 
vices  that  are  now,  by  the  contrast  they 
suggest  between  past  and  present,  more  like ' 
a  reproach  than  a  merit,  have  resumed  those 
lands,  but  have  forgotten  the  bequest  at- 
tached to  them.  Scholars,  professors,  and 
the  culture  they  represented  are,  in  conse- 
quence, gone  from  the  district  which  now 
contains  scarcely  an  individual  capable  of 
signing  his  own  name  decently. 

True,  the  learning  formerly  taueht  in 
that  crevassed  hall  was  old-fashion^,  nar- 
row, and  of  a  speculative  rather  than  t 
practical  bearing :  stationary,  in  a  word,  not 
progressive  in  its  character  and  tendency. 
But  why  root  up  the  trunk  on  which  more 
fruitful  grafts  might  so  easily  have  bc«fl 
made  f  A  well-endowed,  widely-distributed 
network  of  educational  establishments  exist- 
ed all  over  the  land :  the  chairs  of  the  fto- 
fessors,  the  benches  of  the  scholars,  werew*- 
dy  placed  in  every  district  With  modertte 
encouragement  from  Government  and  US' 
der  judicious  direction,  other  branches  of 
knowledge  and  science,  more  in  accord  with 
the  conditions  of  the  age,  might  also  hx^^ 
been  taught  from  those  chairs;  andthenov 
empty  benches  would  thus  have  been  filled 
by  pupils  more  patriotic,  perhaps  more  fer- 
vent in  their  Islam,  certainly  more  capable, 
more  energetic,  more  adapted  to  every  ptil>" 
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lie  and  social  duty  than  the  ignorant,  apa- 
thetic, nnawakenod  youths  of  actual  Ana- 
tolia. So  argued  the  Seljook  Sultans  when 
they  erected  the  noble  colleges  of  Er- 
zeroom,  Sivas,  Eaisareeyah,  and  Koniah; 
Bo,  too,  the  genuine  heirs  and  successors 
of  Osman  when  they  protected  and  en- 
couraged the  countless  schools  of  which 
we  have  here  selected  a  random  sample ;  it 
exists  at  the  country-town  of  Ispir,  in  the 
deep,  savage  ravine  of  the  torrent  of  Cho- 
Toot.     But — 

'  Snre  if  dulness  owns  a  grateful  day 
'Tie  in  the  shade  of  arbitrary  sway ; ' 

and  the  boreaacratic  despotism  introduced 
by  Mahmood  IL  and  developed  by  Ad-el- 
Mejeed  has,  like  that  of  the  Second  Empire 
in  a  neighbour  land,  no  better  auxiliaries 
than  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  those 
it  governs.  None  know,  or  at  least  feel,  this 
more  intimately  than    the    peculation-fed 
clique  of   Stambool;   and  the  stereotyped 
Ministerial  utterances,  in  French  especially, 
about  the  desire  that  animates  the  Porte  for 
the  education  and  enlightenment  of  its  sub- 
jects, whatever  credence  such  fine  speeches 
may  obtain    in   high  places,  are,  and  are 
meant  to  be,  nothing  more  than  tubs  to  the 
European  whale  of  newspapers,  diplomacy, 
and  rera.     In  the  provinces  seclusion  safe- 
ly dispenses  with  such  disguise ;  and  there 
the  Ottoman  Government  has  gladly  seen 
the  torch  of  knowledge  flicker  and  go  out 
for  want  of  feeding,  and  has  even  occasion- 
ally stamped  on  it  when  it  would  not  ^o  out 
quickly  enough  of  itself. 

Boom  would  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt 
the  description  of  the  shameful  neglect  into 
^hich  has  fallen  the  *  Mahal leh '  system — 
that  of  the  primary  schools  erected  centuries 
ago  by  the  *  Sultans  of  the  tent,'  not  the 
Saltans  of   Bosphorus    palaces,    in    every 
town-quarter,  every  village,  every  hamlet,  of 
the  Empire ;  nor  will  we  dwell  at  length  on 
the  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to 
>^hicb,  brief  as  their  career  has  been,  have 
already    arrived    the  newer    'Rusdeeyah' 
schools,  professedly  set  on  foot  to  fill  up  the 
g^p  left  by  the  ruin  of  the  old  educational 
institutions.     SuflSce  to  say  that  in  the  pro- 
vmcial  Mahometan  districts  public  education 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  pri- 
vate education,  once  far  from  uncommon  or 
unsuccessful,  has  fared  little  better.     The 
father  who  desires  the  advancement  of  his 
children  is  too  well  aware  that  the  road  they 
JJiust  follow  in  pursuit  of  success  lies  else- 
where: other  portals,  sufficiently  specified 
already,  may  be  frequented :  but  the  portal 
o'  much  study  can  lead  the  young  Ottoman 
^ow  to  nothing  but  weariness  of  the  flesh, 


and  of  the  spirit  too :  and  can  we  wonder  if 
few  there  be  which  go  in  thereat? 

Enough  :  who  wishes  may  add  details  and 
multiply  facts  on  these  and  kindred  topics 
from  the  sources  we  alluded  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Article.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  sum  up  the  account  and  strike  the 
balance. 

An  overgrown,  unprofitable  capital,  with 
several  palaces  arid  palatial  residences,  but 
without  quays,  landing-places,  water-supply, 
or  drainage ;  a  show  fleet  of  ironclads  safely 
moored  off  the  toy-seraglio  of  Emirshian, 
but  strangers  as  any  river-boat  to  black  wa- 
ter, let  alone  blue,  outside  the  Straits ;  an 
army  officered  as  we  have  already  described 
it ;  a  still  more  numerous  black-coated  host 
of  civilian  Pashas  and  Effendees,  licking  up 
all  that  is  round  about  them,  as  the  ox  lick- 
eth  up  the  grass  of  the  field ;  and  a  load  of 
foreign  indebtedness  at  which  the  boldest 
financier  of  Vienna  herself  might  well  stand 
aghast :  these  are  the  acquisitions  the  Em- 
pire has  to  show  from  the  epoch  of  Sultan 
Mahmood  IL,  the  destroyer  of  tho  Janissa- 
ries, the  reformer  of  the  Empire,  up  to  the 
present  day.  These  she  has  gained ;  and  in 
their  lieu  she  has  lost  Greece,  more  than 
half-lost  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  and 
Egypt ;  she  has  sacrificed  the  vitality,  mate- 
rial, intellectual,  and  moral,  of  her  yet  re- 
maining provinces;  she  has  rendered  her 
Government  a  tree  without  roots,  her  empire 
a  pillar  without  props,  her  existence  a  diplo- 
matic question.  And  all  this  because  her 
rulers  have  preferred  a  coup  (P^tat  to  states- 
manship, abohtion  to  modification,  revolu- 
tion to  reform.  The  lesson  may  be  read 
elsewhere,  but  nowhere  more  legibly  than 
in  Turkey,  most  legibly  of  all  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces  that  bear  her  name. 

Yet  while  we  admit  the  full  significance 
of  these  things,  let  us  beware  of  the  com- 
mon error  of  those  who  imagine  that  be- 
cause an  empire  is  decrepit  it  is  necessarily 
short-lived ;  that  because  national  death  is 
morally  certain,  it  is,  therefore,  near  at 
hand.  With  individuals,  even  with  families, 
events  of  this  kind  succeed  each  other  rapid- 
ly enough ;  but  nations  move  more  slowly, 
and  their  downward,  no  less  than  their  up- 
ward, course  is  measured  by  long  stages  and 
interrupted  by  many  halts.  Indeed,  the 
very  causes  that  have  rendered  the  Ottoman 
Government  a  bhght  and  a  ruin  to  its  sub- 
jects, the  Mahometans  foremost,  have  also, 
so  long  as  it  remains  unmolested  from  with- 
out, a  decided  tendency  to  prolong  its  intra- 
territorial  existence ;  for  the  very  exhaustion 
of  the  subject  populations  ensures  their 
submission;  and  narrow-mindedness,  con- 
sequent on  ignorance,  removes  the  danger 
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of  union  between  the  various  classes  and 
races  of  the  Empire  in  a  common  attempt 
to  shake  off  the  common  yoke.  Attempts, 
too,  like  that  made  by  Mehemet  AH  and  his 
talented  stepson,  are  not  likely  to  be  renew- 
ed nowadays  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  or 
the  Pasha  of  Bagdad ;  nor,  if  renewed,  could 
they,  unless  powerfully  aided  from  without, 
meet  with  any  lasting  success.  Lastly,  in 
Islam,  and  its  late  revival,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  taken  many  by  surprise,  but 
which  is  no  less  natural  in  its  causes,  though 
more  efficacious  in  its  results,  than  the  con- 
temporaneous religious  revival  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  we  have  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  prorogation  of  the  death  signal  of 
the  Turkish  Empire. 

Meanwhile  we,  who,  in  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  at  least,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  our  own,  are  more  or  less  pledged  to 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  existence  of 
that  Empire,  may  not  find  it  a  waste  of  time 
to  consider  not  only  how  far  our  interests 
and  those  of  our  vast  Asiatic  dominion  are 
bound  up  with  Ottoman  destinies,  but  also 
what  modern  Turkey,  the  Turkey  of  Mah- 
raood  II.  and  Abd-el-Azeez  really  is ;  how 
far  she  is  likely  ever  to  make  good  her 
solemn  promise  of  amendment,  and  to  be- 
come a  thing  of  honour,  not  of  discredit  to 
her  supporters ;  or  rather  whether  by  non- 
fulfilment  of  her  part  of  the  contract  she 
has  not  virtually  absolved  us  from  our  own, 
and  left  us  free  to  inquire  whether  we  may 
not  frankly  and  unblamed,  in  the  eventuali- 
ty of  an  Eastern  crisis,  seek  in  it  exclusively 
our  own  advantage,  and  that  of  those  we 
govern,  rather  than  cling  to  the  illusive  me- 
mories of  the  past,  and  the  yet  more  illusive 
hopes  of  an  improbable,  perhaps  impossible, 
future. 

That  the  Christian  races  will  ever  assume 
the  dominant  position  at  present  occupied  by 
the  Mahometan  within  Ottoman  territory, 
and,  above  all,  on  Asiatic  ground,  is  a  sup- 
position that  no  reasonable  man  acquainted 
even  moderately  with  the  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians of  the  Levant  can  entertain  for  a 
single  moment  That  a  dominant  bureau- 
cracy and  an  autocratic  sultan  will  over  re- 
place on  their  own  nocks  the  constitutional 
restraints  that  they  have  themselves  with 
difficulty  broken  off,  and  by  so  doing  give  at 
last  one  trustworthy  pledge  of  good  govern- 
ment, progress,  and  prosperity,  is  to  the  full 
as  unlikely.  That  all,  or  any  single  one,  of 
the  nationalities  or  classes  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  Empire  will  have  the  pow- 
er, or  even  make  the  attempt,  of  re-impos- 
ing such  restraints  in  view  of  the  public 
welfare  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  best 


know  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  d»o- 
lut^ly  out  of  the  question. 

What  degree,  then,  of  support  we  may  in 
future  accord  the  Ottoman  Empire  must  be 
measured,  not  by  its  own  merit^  but  by  our 
own  necessity  or  advantage ;  and  be  weigh- 
ed, not  in  the  wanting  balances  of  Turkey 
herself,  but  in  the  truer  scales  of  British  in- 
terest and  Asiatic  welfare.  For  taking  that 
measurement,  for  poising  those  balances, 
the  time  may  be  far  distant ;  it  may  also  be 
very  near  to  come.  Diverted  by  the  giant 
eddies  of  the  Centi-e  and  West,  the  Euro- 
pean current  has  of  late  years  set  in  anoUier 
direction,  and  has  left  the  deep  waters  that 
surround  Turkey  compaititively  calm. 

But  that  great  current  will  return  East- 
ward again,  and  when  it  does,  it  needs  most 
overflow  and  sweep  away  the  huge,  venera- 
ble, rotten  trunk  tnat  still  rears  itself  erect 
above  the  level.  The  Sultan's  dominion, 
like  the  Papal  monarchy,  to  which,  in  its 
modern  form,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance, 
is  an  anomaly,  an  anachronism ;  in  both  an- 
tiquated pretensions  have  been  intensified  bj 
the  worst  expedients,  borrowed  from  tie 
spirit  of  modem  pseudo-Caesarism ;  in  both 
centralisation  has  ruined  the  land  and  its  in- 
habitants alike  to  the  profit  of  an  ont-of- 
date  autocrat,  a  selfish  Administration,  and 
an  ostentatious  capital.  Such  things  bear 
within  themselves  the  sentence  of  their  own 
condemnation.  Already  executed  on  the 
elder  criminal,  that  sentence,  though  delay- 
ed, cannot  fail  of  ultimate  execution  on  the 
younger ;  and  to  hinder  or  delay  it  is  no 
part  of  England's  duty.  Greatly  as  the 
Koman  States  have  already  benefited  by  the 
exorcism  of  the  ecclesiastical  incubus  that 
had  brooded  over  them  so  long,  still  greater 
will  be  the  relief  and  resuscitated  prosperitr 
of  Anatolia  and  her  sister  provinces  when 
the  fiscal  blight  of  bastard  Ottoman  official- 
ism clears  off  from  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
Mediterranean  East,  never  to  overshadow  it 
again. 

When  that  hour  comes,  let  the  Ottoni« 
Empire  fare  as  it  may,  England's  poller  i* 
clearly    traced    out    for    her     beforeb»J 
by   the   exigencies  of  own   great  empfft 
To  Russia,  mistress  of  the  Central  AA^ 
line,  belong  of  necessity  the  destinies  oi 
Northern  Turkey :  they  are  already  in  h«r 
hands.     Her  Asiatic  policy,  long  consistent 
throughout,  now  draws  to  completion.  One 
foot  planted  on  the  Amoor  boundary  line  to 
the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  Caucasian 
Isthmus  to  the  west,  she  has  gathered  up 
*in  her  unrelaxing  grasp  the  two  extremities 
of  the  great  Tartar  route ;  her  latest  cm- 
paigns  have  cleared  away  the  obstacles  w- 
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terposed  midway ;  wWle,  by  Ler  celebrated 
note  of  October  IBYO,  she  demanded,  and 
by  the  Conference  of  January  1871  obtain- 
ed, that  the  key  of  the  whole  mid- Asian 
system,  the  Black  Sea  itself,  should  be  plac- 
ed hencef  ortli  within  the  reach  of  her  hands, 
ready  to  wrench  it,  whenever  the  hour 
strikes  in  the  councils  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Osmanlee,  and 
to  make  it  all  her  own.  That  she  will, 
sooner  or  later,  thus  wrench  it;  that  the 
Bussian  flag  will  float  supreme  over  every 
port  on  the  Black  Sea  coast ;  that  it  will 
even  one  day  wave  in  sovereignty  from  the 
towers  of  Galata  and  the  Seraskierat ;  is 
scarcely  less  certain  than  that  the  sun  once 
risen  in  the  east  will  move  onward  to  its 
place  in  the  western  heavens:  a  wonder- 
working Joshua  may  perhaps  delay,  but 
cannot  reverse  its  course. 

What  Russia  is  to  Central,  that  are  we  to 
Southern  Asia;   it  is  our  inheritance,  the 
reward  ]  of    our   consistency  in  act,  if  not 
in  purpose.     We,*  too,  have  almost  reach- 
ed the   goal ;    and    the  very   events   that 
will   ultimately   award   the  Black  Sea  to 
our    northerly   ally,   will,   we  can    hardly 
doubt,    decide    for    us    also    into    whose 
hands  the  key  of  our  choicest  possession, 
the  Southern  Asiatic  route  will  fall.     For, 
once  again,  what  the  Black  Sea  is  to  Rus- 
sia, that  to  us  are  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Red  Sea.     From  Muscat  to  Yokohama,  the 
Indo-Chinese  line  is  ours:  the  completion 
of  that  line,  its  last,  and  because  its  last,  its 
most  important,  connecting  link  is  formed 
by  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Re'd  Sea.     To  these  shores  must  ftU  our  at- 
tention— as  much,  at  least,  as  we  can  spare 
from  disestablishing  Churches  and  marrying 
our  sisters-in-law — be  directed,   when   the 
Crescent   vanishes  from  them    in  its   last 
eclipse;  and  unpardonable  indeed  will  be 
our  weakness,  our  negligetice,  or  our  folly, 
if  a  single  harbour,  a  single  roadstead  along 
their  extent,  acknowledge  in  that  day  any 
sovereignty   but   our  own;   if  not  in  our 
name,  at  least  in  that  of  a  supple  instrument 
or  a  docile  vassal. 

From  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  we 
have  more  reason  to  anticipate  a  friendly 
welcome,  all  Giaours  though  we  be,  than  to 
fear  active  opposition,  or  even  passive  ill-will. 
A  Mahometan  population  can  acknowledge 
no  worthier  sceptre  than  that  which  already 
shelters  in  peace  and  prosperity  nigh  thirty 
millions  of  their  brotherhood ;  nor  have  any 
nilers  of  the  earth  a  fairer  claim  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Fatemite  and  Abbaside 
Chaliphs,  to  Cairo  and  Bagdad,  than  our- 
selves, the  lords  of  Ghaznee  and  Delhi,  the 


heirs  of  Mahmoud  the  Conqueror  and  Ak- 
bar  Ehan. 

Time  must  show,  thought  may  already 
foreshow,  what  facilitations  will  offer 
themselves,  what  obstacles  will  block  the 
way;  nor,  less,  how  the  former  may  be 
availed  of,  the  latter  anticipated  or  removed. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  last 
hour  of  Ottoman  nile  will  also  be  the  first 
in  a  new  and  a  decisive  era  for  our  own  do- 
minion ;  that  the  shock  which  casts  down 
in  final  ruin  the  throne  of  Orkhan,  will  also 
loosen  the  Asiatic  diadem  from  England's 
head,  or  fix  it  there  with  new  and  lasting 
firmness.  True  this  is  no  work  for  theorists 
and  Quakers,  for  arbitrations  and  Geneva 
conferences ;  but  it  is  a  work  for  England 
and  Englishmen,  for  the  successors  of  those 
who  planted  the  British  flag  at  Gibraltar, 
who  unfurled  it  in  Abyssinia,  who  have 
maintained  it,  the  hereditary  beacon  of 
sound  government,  justice,  and  prosperity 
to  rulers  and  ruled  alike,  over  India  and  half 
a  world. 


Art.  hi. — History  of  the  Modem  Styles 
of  Architecture,  By  James  Fergusson, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  London, 
1873, 

Most  cultivated  men  profess  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  building  art.  The  know- 
ledge is  avowedly  but  superficial,  just  a  re- 
finement ;  not  a  serious  acquaintance  with 
the  work  of  men,  but  a  genteel  and  delicate 
appreciation  of  what  they  call  *tbe  beauti- 
ful.' In  other  words,  they  know  what 
pleases  them,  and  yet  they  do  not  know 
why,  and  have  no  thought  or  care  about  the 
worthiness,  or  otherwise,  of  their  enjoyment. 
They  possibly  have  learnt  some  names  of 
styles,  and  can,  perhaps,  distinguish  more  or 
less  correctly  what  these  mean.  Their 
judgment  is  in  favour  of  some  style  as  '  pre- 
ferable ; '  and  they  pique  themselves  upon 
their  keen  discernment  of  the  special  merits 
and  peculiar  knack  of  certain  living  archi- 
tects. This  is  the  class  and  character  of 
those  who  pass  for  men  of  taste,  who 
take  the  lead  in  Boards  and  Church  Com- 
mittees and  Government  Commissions,  and : 
to  them  is  very  greatly  due  the  constantly 
declining  state  of  English  art  Our  build- 
ings fully  justify  the  estimate  that  not  one  • 
'  cultivated  man '  among  ten  thousand  has^ 
sound  knowledge  and  discriminating  power 
in  architectural  affairs,  or  an  opinion  that  is 
worth  a  moment's  confidence.    The  small 
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minority  will  testify  that  this  is  trae,  and 
that  the  talk  concerning  art  and  artists  pre- 
valent in  good  society  is  generally  make- 
believe  and  empty  prattle. 

Such  ignorance  should  be  abated.  To 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  me- 
thods and  the  merits  of  true  aft  would  need 
much  time  as  well  as  patient  industry ;  but, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Fei^usson,  an  amateur  may 
promptly  gain  a  large  comparative  acquain- 
tance with  the  noble  works  of  ancient  build- 
ers as  well  as  with  the  feeble  efforts  of  our 
modem  men.  And  though,  unhappily,  a 
history  of  modem  architecture,  with  its  il- 
lustrations, must  resemble  a  museum  of 
morbid  and  deformed  anatomies,  relieved, 
perhaps,  by  some  few  seeming  miracles  of 
pleasing  combination,  or  of  grace  of  form ; 
yet  the  discriminating  student,  reading  Mr. 
Fergusson's  instmctive  work,  will  not  be 
scandalised,  but  he  will  find  his  interest  in 
the  subject  constantly  increasing  as  he  fol- 
lows the  Historian  and  admires  his  ready 
power  of  diagnosis  and  his  well  practised, 
though  ideal,  therapeutic  skill.  The  speci- 
mens of  art  are  chosen  with  sound  judgment 
and  a  very  comprehensive  knowledge.  The 
views  and  plans  are  interesting,  clear,  and 
\vell  engraved,  and  thus  the  work  is  made 
as  systematic  as  a  cyclopedia,  as  full  of  in- 
formation as  a  handbook,  and  as  amusing  as 
a  novel. 

But  it  is  more  than  this.  The  *  History ' 
is,  in  fact,  a  continuous  pungent  satire  on 
the  royal,  reverend,  and  noble  victims  of  the 
modern  system ;  an  exhibition  of  the  monu- 
mental follies  of  the  vaunted  '  culture  of  the 
West,'  and  a  display,  as  frank  as  it  is  en- 
lightened, of  the  petrified  delusions  of  three 
hundred  years.  The  climax  of  the  work  is 
in  the  Preface  and  the  Introduction.  Here 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  concentrated  the  result  of 
his  long  study  of  the  modem  styles,  and  he 
proclaims  them  all  to  be  mere  pomp  and 
semblance,  *  vanity  and  lies ' : — 

*The  Styles  of  Architecture  which  have 
been  described  in  the  previous  parts  of  this 
work '  [those  on  Ancient  Architecture]  *  may 
be  called  the  True  Styles.  Those  that  remain 
to  be  examined  may  in  like  manner  be  desig- 
nated the  Copying  or  Imitative  Styles  of  Ar- 
chitectural Art.' 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
perfectly  truthful  architectural  building  has 
been  erected  in  Europe  since  the  Reformation. 
In  modem  desi^s  there  is  always  an  effort 
cither  to  reproduce  the  style  of  some  foreign 
country  or  that  of  some  bygone  age;  fre- 
^luently  both.  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  are 
not  Roman  buildings,  though  affecting  a 
classical  style  of  ornamentation;  and  even 
the  Walhalla  and  the  Madeleine  are  only  ser- 
vile copies.    So,  too,  with  our  Gothic  fa- 


shions. Our  best  modem  churches  attain  to 
no  greater  truthfulness  or  originality  of  d^ 
sign  than  exists  in  the  WalhaUa,  or  in  boild* 
ings  of  that  class.' 

*A11  this  degrades  Architecture  from  iti 
high  position  as  a  quasi-natural  production  to 
that  of  a  mere  imitative  art.  In  this  form  it 
may  be  ^uite  competent  to  gratify  our  taites 
and  feehngs,  but  can  never  appeal  to  onr 
higher  intellectual  faculties.' 

'  Besides  this  loss  of  intellectual  value,  the 
art  has  lost  all  ethnographic  significatioiL 
So  completely  is  this  the  case  that  few  are  , 
aware  that  such  a  science  exists  as  the  Ethno- 
graphy of  Art,  and  that  the  same  ever  shift- 
ing fashions  have  not  always  prevailed.' 

Troth  and  simplicity,  and  ethnographic 
value  being  lost,  the  charge  of  wastefukes 
must  necessarily  follow : — 

*  While  admiring  the  trae  Mediaeval  Art 
with  the  intensest  enthusiasm,  I  cannot  with- 
out regret  see  so  much  talent  employed  and 
so  much  money  wasted  in  producing  imita- 
tions of  it  which  are  erected  in  defiance  of 
every  principle  of  Gothic  Art.  Neither  can  I 
look  without  extreme  sorrow  on  the  obliteia- 
tion  of  everything  that  is  trathful  or  worthy 
of  study  in  our  noble  cathedrals  or  beaatifol 
parish  churches;  nor  do  I  care  to  refiaio 
from  expressing  my  dissent  from  the  systan 
which  is  producing  these  deplorable  results.' 

This  is  good  criticism  and  sound  sense, 
and  so  is  very  much  to  be  commended  to 
the  patrons  of  cathedral  *  restoration.' 

After  a  humorous  and  sarcastic  reference 
to  the  destruction  and  defacement  that  in 
thirty  years  have  made  our  churches,  ab- 
beys, and  cathedrals,  in  a  second  sense  m^ 
morials  of  the  past,  Mr,  Fergusson  decbies 
that— 

^All    our   grand    old  buildings  are  nov 
clothed  in  falsehood,  and  all  our  new  build- 
ings aim  only  at  deceiving.    If  this  is  to  con- 
tinue, architecture  in  England  is  not  worth 
writing  about ;  but  this  work  has  been  writ- 
ten that  those  who  read  it  may  be  led  to  per- 
ceive how  false  and  mistaken  the  prindples 
are  on  which  modem  architectt^  is  based 
and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  succeed,  if  i"* 
would  only  follow  in  the  same  path  which 
has  led  to  perfection  in  all  countries  of  tte 
world,  and  in  all  ages  preceding  that  to  whia 
the  history  contained  m  this  volume  extenl* 

This  volume,  and  the  two  which  la^ 
preceded  it,  are  the  most  complete  iw 
comprehensive  English  History  of  ArcWt^* 
ture  that  has  yet  appeared.  They  aw  1*^ 
ticularly  valuable  as  an  index  to  the  varioM 
schools  and  styles  of  architectural  work; 
and  if  the  student  will  accept  Ibem  «» * 
warning  and  a  guide,  and,  rejecting  modern 
buildings  as  'deceptions,*  will  select  some 
*  true '  old  work  to  draw  and  measure  ptf" 
of  it  full-size  and  stone  by  stone,  an  unc^' 
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pected  interest  will  probably  arise.  A  new 
companionsliip  will  be  discovered,  and 
where  all  had  seemed  mechanical  and  tame, 
the  stones  -will  soon  be  felt  to  be  alive. 
The  spirit  of  the  Master-Workman  will  be 
manifested  in  each  carve  and  joint,  and 
even  in  the  very  setting  of  the  work.  His 
mental  and  artistic  growth  will  be  revealed ; 
a  sympathetic  art  association  will  be  gained 
with  a  true  manly  simple  workman,  and 
with  a  mind  and  method  utterly  removed 
from  the  *  refined '  impostures  tnat  delude 
our  much  enlightened  cultivated  age. 

To  those  but  little  educated  in  the  ways 
of  art  the  Master-  Workman  is  a  mystery. 
His  influence  and  existence  are  half  doubted, 
half  denied,  or  wholly  misconceived;  and 
thus  it  seems  that  he  requires  some  further 
introduction  to  society  to  make  his  quality, 
his  antecedents,  and  nis  expectations  fully 
known,  and  so  to  justify  his  claim  to  inde- 
pendent recognition  and  a  status  in  the 
world.  This  introduction  we  propose  to 
give,  and  we  shall  show  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  'true'  art  the  Master- Workman 
was  the  pioneer,  and  made  and  followed  up 
the  path  that  Mr.  Fergusson  declares  has  '  led 
art  to  perfection.' 

All  history  tells  us  that  in  every  scene,  or 
kind,  or  period  of  art,  whenever  it  was  true, 
original,  and  great,  the  workman  was  the 
master.     His  often  questionable  social  status 
did  not  in  the  least  affect  his  dominant  po- 
sition in  the  world  of  art ;  and  if  we  go  to 
Athens,  wher^  art  reached  its  ancient  climax, 
and  inquire  what  were  the  value  and  condi- 
tion of  an  architect  in  Gkeece,  Plato  has 
furnished  us  with  a  complete  reply.     He 
says  that  *  you  could  buy '  (nptcuo)  '  a  com- 
mon builder '  {reKTova)  *  for  five  or  six  mi- 
^»  at  roost,  but  a  master- workman '  {dpxt- 
T£«rova)     'not    even    for    ten     thousand 
drachmse,  for  there  are  few  of  them  even 
among  all  the  Greeks.'*     Thus  in  Plato's 
time — and  he  was  born  but  three  years  after 
Phidias    had     died — ^the    master-workman 
might  in  common  conversation  be  referred 
to  as  a  slave.     He  was  a  rare  luxury,  and  so 
was  worth  above  four  hundred  pounds,  or 
twenty  times  the  price  of  a  mere  labourer. 
This  startling  sum  is  quoted,  not  for  some 
neophyte  or  unknown  article,  but  for  the 
^wy  few  selected  *  among  all  the  Greeks.' 
^>  if  Plato's  negative  conveys  a  wider 
Daeaning,  and  assumes  that  the  chief  builder 
was  above  all  price,  and  in  no  way  purchas- 
?  !®?  l>ut  a  choice  gift  from  heaven,  such  a 
Wing  is  beyond  our  modem  compiehension 
and  experience. 
Our  object  in  this  discussion  is  not  ar- 
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chseological  or  classical  or  antiquarian,  but 
solely  practical,  and  with  a  view  to  the  fu- 
ture. We  are  endeavouring  to  discover 
what  the  method  was  by  which  the  Greeks 
and  *  Goths '  achieved  their  great  success  in 
architectural  affairs,  that  thus  by  contrast 
we  may  find  the  cause  of  our  habitual  fail- 
ure. The  Greek  *  architect '  then  was  not  a 
workman  only,  or  even  a  chief  workman  ; 
he  was  the  master-workman,  or  chief  of  the 
workmen.  He  was  a  simple  workman  in  his 
origin,  and  probably  by  family  descent,  but, 
advanced  to  superintendence,  he  would 
'  make  the  plan,  arrange  the  elevations,  and 
be,  in  fact,  the  foreman  of  the  work.' 
However,  let  us  again  hear  Plato.  ^  Eleatic 
Stranger, — ^The  master-workman  does  not 
work  himself,  but  is  the  ruler  of  workmen.* 

*  He  contributes  knowledge,  but  not  manual 
labour,  and  may,  therefore,  be  justly  said  to 
share  in  theoretical  science.  But  he  ought 
not,  when  ho  has  formed  a  judgment,  to  re- 
gard his  functions  as  at  an  end,  like  the  cal- 
culator ;  he  must  assign  to  the  individual 
vforkmen  their  appropriate  task  until  they 
have  completed  the  work^ 

The  architect  was,  in  fact,  the  foreman 
of  the  works.  He  'formed  a  judgment^' 
that  is,  he  decided  on  the  plan  or  detail, 
and  thus  *  contributed  knowledge  and  theo- 
retical science.'  He  was  *  the  ruler  of  the 
workmen,'  and  so  must  always  have  been 
upon  the  works ;  and  *  he  assigned  to  the 
individual  workmen  their  appropriate  task,' 
and  to  do  this  he  must  himself  have  been  a 
workman,  as  any  jury  of  twelve  working 
carpenters  and  masons  would  immediately 
declare.     Thus,  with  the  help  of  another 

*  chief  '  or  two,  Ictinus  built  the  Parthenon. 
And  four  master-workmen  were  engaged  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove  at  Athens.  If  we  imagine,  then, 
a  dozen  architects  employed  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Law  Courts,  we  shall  recognise 
the  difference  between  the  ancient  working 
foreman  and  the  modem  *  architect' 

It  is  further  remarkable  that  we  seldom 
read  of  a  Greek  architect  who  built  more 
than  one  temple,  and  never  do  we  find  him 
engaged  on  more  than  one  building  at  a 
time.  We  never  hear  of  him  as  a  draughts- 
man, but  so  frequently  are  architects  called 
also  carvers  that  many  must  have  been  pro- 
ficient in  the  plastic  art  Theodoras,  archi- 
tect at  Samos,  was  a  modeller  and  carver. 
Callimachus,  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian 
capital,  was  of  course  a  carver,  and  besides 
he  was  a  goldsmith,  an  embosser  and  en- 
graver, a  maker  of  lamps,  and,  in  fact,  a 
very  accomplished  workman.  Chotas,  an 
assistant  to  Phidias,  was  a  carver,  and  a  mas- 
ter-workman of  great  eminence,    Phidias 
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was  himself  a  carver,  and  his  influence  is 
visible  in  the  refinement  that  distinguishes 
the  Propylfiea  and  the  Parthenon.  He  was 
not  the  sub-contractor  for  the  carver's  work, 
but,  as  the  noblest  of  the  workmen,  he  was 
made  by  Pericles  the  chief  superintendent 
of  the  works,  the  architects  or  master-work- 
men being  under  him.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  *  Phidias  directed  a'l,  and  was  the  over- 
seer of  aU  for  Pericles.  And  yet  the  build- 
ings had  great  architects  and  artists  of  the 
works.  For  the  Parthenon  was  the  work  of 
Callicrates  and  Ictinus.  And  almost  all 
things  were  in  his  hands,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  he  superintended  all  the  artists.' 

For  three  centuries  there  had  been 
a  gradual  and  moderate  improvement  in 
the  architecture  of  Greek  temples;  but 
under  the  influence  of  Phidias  this  at  once 
rose  to  perfection,  and  the  absolute  refine- 
ment of  the  outlines,  curvatures,  and  mould- 
ings, is  the  evident  result  of  his  more  accu- 
rate perception,  cultivated  by  his  constant 
study  of  the  human  form.  Phidias  was  not 
regarded  as  a  draughtsman.  We  have  no 
record  of  his  drawings,  but  only  that  he 
worked  in  marble,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  this 
not  in  a  '  study,'  as  we  have  somewhere  seen, 
but  in  a  workshop  {Ipyaarrjpiov) ;  and, 
though  in  artistic  and  imaginative  power  he 
was  supreme,  he  did  not  fail  to  use  the  skill 
of  inferior  men.  *  In  Greece  especial  excel- 
lence in  art  and  handiwork  of  every  kind 
was  greatly  prized.  The  best  workman  in 
the  most  humble  craft  might  succeed  in 
rendering  his  name  immortal.  Superior  ar- 
tists were  distinguished  by  the  surname 
godlike ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  pray  the  gods  that  their 
memories  might  never  die.'* 

It  is -abundantly  evident,  then,  that  Greek 
art  of  all  kinds  was  entirely  and  exclusively 
the  product  and  expression  of  the  workman. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
professional  about  it,  nor  have  we  evidence 
of  any  class  of  draughtsmen  who  prepared 
designs.  Artists  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  power  lived  at  their  work.  Phidias 
was  *  borrowed '  by  the  Eleians  to  *  make ' 
their  statue  of  Olympian  Jove,  and  Ictinus 
and  Callicrates  '  built '  the  Parthenon.  That 
was  their  *  work.'  The  design,  exquisite  as  it 
is,  would  have  been  but  a  small  afiair  for 
any  draughtsman,  and  all  the  special  merits 
of  the  work  are  quite  beyond  the  draughts- 
man's sphere.  They  are  the  practical  per- 
fection of  the  improvements  gradually  made 
in  former  temples.  The  imagination  and 
perception  of  the  workmen  had  been  train- 
ed by  constant  and  hereditary  use,  and  their 
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eflfect  was  always  manifest  in  ardutectanil 
as  well  as  sculptured  forms. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  Greece  to  Rome, 
and  leave  philosophers  and  carvers  and  the 
master- workman  for  an  author  who  is  often 
glorified  and  quoted  as  the  earliest  knowB 
advocate  and  representative  of  the  architec- 
tural profession.  Vitruvius  was  for  centuries 
a  classic  among  architects,  who  made  the 
world  believe  that  he  was  really  an  an- 
thority  of  power  and  weight  in  architectuial 
affairs,  and  so  the  laity  have  been  per- 
sistently misled  by  the  fictitious  use  of  this 
man's  worthy  name. 

*  Architecture,'  we  have  been  told,  *  is  a 
fine  art,'  and  that  Vitruvius  has  said  it 
Vitruvius  has,  in  fact,  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  in  the  first  line  of  his  treatise  he 
declares  that  architecture  is  a  '  science  aris- 
ing out  of  many  other  sciences  and  adorned 
with  much  and  varied  learning.'  Architec- 
ture is  in  practice  thus  transmuted,  science 
takes  the  place  of  art,  and  instead  of  mas- 
ters we  shall  now  find  only  scholars.  Vitn- 
vius  declares  that  he  *  will  lay  down  rales 
which  may  serve  as  an  authority  to  ^hosc 
who  build|  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready somewhat  acquainted  with  the  sci- 
ence.' And  so  the  good  man's  *  rule* '  hare 
*  served  as  an  authority,'  and  for  nothing 
else.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  law  of  the 
profession  that  was  added  because  of  trans- 
gression. The  inspiration  of  the  workman 
had  been  lost,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
schoolmaster  were  the  necessary  substitute. 
But  wherever  work  that  may  bo  called  Vi- 
truvian  has  been  done  with  demonstration 
of  imaginative  power,  the  good  has  been  in 
spite  of  all  Vitruvius  has  ruled,  and  by  an 
inspiration  such  as  he  never  had  experienc- 
ed or  foreseen.  The  inspired  workman 
feels  the  necessary,  and  for  ever  varying, 
rules  of  art  He  does  not  learn  them  from 
a  treatise,  nor  accept  them  as  unchangeaUe 
and  inexpansive. 

Vitruvius  also   in  various  places  ahows 
that  among  the  Greeks  the  architect  penoo- 
ally  superintended  the  work.     Ctesiphon, 
for  instance,  contrived   the   apparatus  k 
conveying  the  shafts  of  the  columns  wi^i 
he  had  prepared  for  the  Temple  of  Diam*^ 
Ephesus.     The  man  was  evidently  the  Uls- 
ter-workman.    PfiBonius  attempted  the  saw 
method,  but  was  unable  to   complete  to 
contract. 

We  have  shown  from  Greek  philosophy 
and  Roman  story  that  in  building-work  the 
first  adviser  was  the  master-workman,  that 
he  was  the  result  of  selection  and  coltare, 
that  he  was  a  workman  though  a  roaster, 
that  he  had  coadjutors  if  not  partners,  that 
they  personally  superintended  the  buildings 
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and  the  individual  workmen,  and  wei*e 
sometimes,  if  not  always,  contractors  for  the 
work.  This  is  precisely  the  state  and  posi- 
tion of  the  medieval  master- workman.  The 
Greek  method  and  the  *  Gothic,*  and,  in 
fact,  all  true  building  methods,  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  subtle  curvatures  in  the 
lines  of  a  Greek  temple  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion, not  casaal  or  fortuitous,  of  a  Gothic 
church,  arc  the  direct  expression  of  the 
working  men  of  various  grades,  but  always 
present  at  the  building ;  so  that  when  build- 
ing-work was  excellent  and  dignified,  there 
were  master-workmen,  and  now  that  it  is 
debased,  we  have  no  chief  of  the  builders, 
but  only  a  chief  of  the  clerks,  whoso  aim 
and  occupation  is  not  about  art,  but  only 
concerning  luxury.     The  modem  method  is 

*  like  cookery,  wholly  in  the  service  of  plea- 
sure without  regarding  either  the  nature  or 
the  reason  of  the  pleasure,'  but  the  ancient 
practice  *  has  to  do  with  the  soul,  the  pro-' 
cesses  of  art  making  a  provision  for  the 
soul's  highest  interest' 

Nothing  can  be  worse  for  *  the  soul '  than 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  low  instincts  and 
ignorant  prejudices  of  a  public  greedy  for 
luxuries  and  display.  And  yet,  after  centu- 
ries of  neglect  and  of  admitted  failure,  we 
still  continue  to  despise  the  Workman,  and 
vainly  trust  in  the  imposture  that  would  fain 

*  imitate'  his  works  and  thus  pretend  to 
take  his  place.  It  is  the  workman  only  that 
can  effectually  perceive  and  feelingly  origi- 
nate the  more  subtle  elements  of  good 
architectural  design.  Our  dilettanti  and 
composers  talk  of  the  Greek  workman's 
work  as  if  some  special  superhuman  power 
liad  wrought  it,  and  to  rival  it  were  hope- 
less. But  if  the  modem  workman  could 
get  rid  of  his  desire  for  all  the  many  curses 
of  our  modem  *  civilising  arts,'  and  would 
simply  work  and  make  a  steady  study  of 
his  work,  he  would  inevitably  rival,  and  in 
some  respects  he  might  surpass,  the  glories 
of  the  Parthenon  itself.  But  good  imagi- 
native work  can  never  come  of  avarice  and 
greed,  nor  is  there  any  hope  for  art  in  Eng- 
land while  the  public  mind  is  subject  to  ar- 
tistic supei'stitions.  Until  we  get  entirely 
rid  of  the  fine  words  that  have  imposed 
npon  the  public,  we  shall  not  have  sound 
knowledge  and  intelligent  ideas.  *  Fine  art,' 
for  instance,  is  a  term  of  fashion,  and  the 
'fine'  gentlemen  who  got  themselves  dub- 
W  *  dilettanti,'  *  connoisseurs,'  and  *  men  of 
taste,'  used  this  *  superior '  epithet  to  scare 
the  uninitiated  and  exclude  *  the  rulgar.' 

*  Art '  is  another  of  this  class  of  words. 
It  did  mean  true  imaginative  work,  but  now 
it  means  a  trade.  If  art  be  now  our  aim 
a^d  hope,  we  should  abandon  all  this  verbal 


folly.  Art  should  be  known  as  work,  and 
not  as  the  mere  prefigurement  of  work  ;  we 
should  talk  no  more  of  sculptors  and  pro- 
fessors, architects  and  artists,  but  of  carvers 
and  master-masons,  painters  and  braziers, 
carpenters  and  smiths.  Instead  of  studios 
and  oflSces  we  should  get  back  to  the  pro- 
saic workshop,  the  ipyaaTrjpiov  of  Phidias, 
and  the  *  bottega '  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and 
we  should  recognise  with  due  respect,  and 
even  with  affectionate  familiarity,  such  poor 
implements  as  the  plain  workman's  bench 
and  stool,  the  banquer  and  the  forge.  We 
should  leam  that  the  imagination  of  a  man 
is  to  be  used,  not  for  the  glorification  of  an- 
other's work,  but  that  he  may  have  pleasure 
in  his  own;  that  his  first  duty  is  sound 
work,  and  that  in  this  his  highest  object 
and  chief  end  should  be  the  culture  of  the 
soul  that  has  been  given  him  for  his  parti- 
cular development  and  constant  care.  When 
these  are  all  admitted  as  *the  rights  of 
man,'  we  may  begin  to  hope ;  and  soon,  in- 
stead of  the  fashionable  vanities  which  *  fine 
art'  now  produces,  we  certainly  shall  see 
again  the  genuine  workman's  work,  all  good 
and  true,  and  in  its  excellence  as  fine  as  any 
relic  of  the  Athenian  school,  or  of  the  wn- 
restored  chief  mason's  work  of  Lincoln  or  of 
Wells. 

Vitruvius  and  the  Romans  were  but  dilet- 
tanti in  their  patronage  and  practice  of 
Greek  art.  The  plain,  coarse-minded,  prac- 
tical, and  semi-scientific  Roman  workman, 
whether  bricklayer  or  mason,  was  essentially 
a  constractor,  and  the  arch  was  with  him 
worth  all  the  orders.  These  he  retained 
just  as  a  fashion,  and  in  using  them  he 
treated  poor  Vitravius  and  his  *  rules '  with 
scant  respect.  The  workman  then  concern- 
ed himself  with  his  arcades,  and  domes,  and 
lines  and  curvatures  of  plan,  and  the  orders 
became  mere  fringes,  the  artistic  sop  to  gra- 
tify the  Roman  dilettanti. 

During  the  semi-classic  period  of  the  ear- 
lier Romanesque  the  workman's  more  ima- 
ginative art  was  little  used.  The  plans  of 
the  basilicas  were  stereotyped  and  very  sim- 
ple, and  the  workmen  had  the  slight  amuse- 
ment of  assorting  various  capitals  and 
columns  for  the  nave  and  aisles,  with  some 
occasional  and  interesting  efforts  of  design 
in  capitals  of  sub-*  Corinthian '  form.  But 
in*  the  *  Lombard'  and  Byzantine  works 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  individual 
thought  and  handicraft  of  the  inspired 
workmen  and  their  chief.  The  work  is  prac- 
tical and  thoroughly  artistic,  the  expression 
of  direct  thought  acting  on  present  material. 
The  workman's  mind  and  hand  are  seen 
throughout ;  his  thoughts  are  manifested  as 
they  rise.     Changes  of  detail  or  of  plan  are 
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prompt,  open,  and  decided;  and  at  once, 
without  the  painful  preparation  of  the 
schoolman  or  the  office  clerk,  the  utterance  is 
given,  and  a  new  line  of  poetry  is  in  a  mo- 
ment added  to  the  refined  beneficent  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world. 

In  looking  at  the  east  front  of  the  Louvre, 
or  at  the  western  elevation  of  St  Paul's,  we 
soon  appreciate  the  harmony  of  studied  com- 
position and  admire  the  grace  of  outline, 
but  no  sympathy  arises.  The  design,  we 
know,  was  drawn  by  a  magnificent  com 
poser,  who  prepared  his  classical  and  pictu- 
resque effects  away  in  some  dull  room, 
but  of  the  men  'that  did  the  work'  we 
never  think  at  all.  But  when,  after  a  long 
day's  study  of  the  beautiful  Duomo  that 
Buschetto  built  at  Pisa,  we  retire  to  the 
shadow  of  the  Baptistery  to  see  the  glorious 
front  illumined  by  the  summer's  setting  sun, 
no  thought  arises  of  the  bigness  of  the 
church,  or  of  its  cost,  or  even  of  its  archi- 
tectural effect  as  an  imposing  structure,  but 
only  of  the  workmen  that  so  many  centuries 
ago  had  done  the  work ;  we  seemingly  con- 
verse and  sympathise  directly  with  the  mas- 
ter-workman and  with  all  his  men.*  In  no 
single  view  that  we  have  seen  is  there  so 
clear  and  multitudinous  a  sense  of  the  true 
working  artist's  presence ;  the  stones  seem 
cut  and  fixed  in  some  instinctively  harmo- 
nious way,  each  by  a  separat-e  workman,  yet 
in  perfect  and  spontaneous  concert  with  a 
general  design. 

This  is  the  climax  of  Italian  medieval  art 
The  Parthenon  at  Athens  marked  the  last 
step  of  centuries  of  progress.  The  build- 
ing form  was  perfect,  and  the  ideal  forms  of 
gods  and  heroes  were  conceived  and  work- 
ed in  studious  contemplation  of  supreme 
humanity.  At  Pisa  we  have  varied  work 
instead  of  perfect  form,  and  while  we  reve- 
rence the  majesty  of  Attic  art,  we  sympathise 
more  quickly  with  the  prompt  and  indivi- 
dual fancy  of  the  homely  Lombards.  Much 
of  the  difference  of  the  two  styles  was  natu- 
rally due  to  the  dimensions  of  the  building 
stone.  In  Greece  the  massive  blocks  of 
stone  and  marble  would  induce  severity  of 
outline  and  colossal  forms,  but  the  work  of 
Italy,  at  all  times  conscious  of  the  arch,  pre- 
ferred small  stones,  and  so  gave  greater  li- 
berty to  all  the  workmen. 

The  building-work  at  Venice  has  been  so 
well  described  that  it  is  perfectly  familiar 
even  to  the  untravelled  reader ;  so  we  pass 
on  to  England,  where  the  influence  of  the 
individual  workman  is  as  clear  as  at  the 
Pisan  Duomo.  Thus,  *  Benedict,  the  Abbot 
of  Wearmouth  (a.d.  076),  crossed  the  ocean 

♦  A.D.  1846.    The  front  is  now  '  restored.' 


to  Gaul,  and  brought  back  with  him  iUmt- 
masons  to  make  a  church  after  the  Romm 
fashion.'  Benedict  also  'sent  to  Gaul  to 
bring  over  glass-makers^  a  kind  of  artific«« 
hitherto  unknown  in  Britain,  to  close'  (•>. 
with  glass)  Uho  windows  of  the  chorck 
And  they  came  and  taught  the  English  na- 
tion thenceforth  to  know  and  learn  an  art 
so  well  suited  to  the  lanterns  of  the  chorch 
and  the  vessels  for  various  uses.'  These 
master-workmen,  then,  were  themselves  the 
leaders  in  the  arts,  and  '  taught  the  English 
nation.'  We  are  ourselves  indebted  to  Uiese 
working  men  ;  and  the  Newcastle  glass- 
works may  claim  direct  descent  from  the 
few  immigrants  who  twelve  hundred  yean 
ago  were  settled  by  the  Wear. 

Again,  Naitan,  king  of  the  Picts,  sent  to 
Abbot  Ceolfrid,  of  Jarrow,  asking  him  to 
send  him  *  master- workmen  ('architectos'j 
who  might  build  among  his  own  people  a 
stone  church  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  Ceolfrid  sent  him  the  master 
builders  whom  he  required.'  Naitan  asked 
not  for  *an  architect'  to  build  many 
churches,  but  for  plural  *  architectos '  to  baiM 
one  church ;  working  foremen,  in  fact,  or 

*  master-workmen  who  should  assijgn  to  the 
individual  workmen  their  appropriate  tasW 

The  same  method  continues.  In  the  reign 
of  Edgar,  the  isle  of  Ramsay,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, belonged  to  a  nobleman  named 
Aylwinc,  *who  was  attracted  to  Oswald, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  by  the  sanctity  of  his 
deportment,'  and  during  a  long  and  holy 
conversation  with  the  Bishop,  it  came  oat 
that  Aylwine,  having  been  long  ill,  was  cored 
by  St  Benedict,  and  received  a  mission 
to  erect  a  monastery  in  the  island.  Oswald 
having  in  his  diocese  *  twelve  brethren  in 
one  village  who  had  cast  behind  their  hscb 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  were  only  warmed 
with  divine  love,'  and  who  would  willingly 
undertake  the  charge,  pro{)osed,  like  the  fa- 
mous man  of  business  that  he  was,  at  once 
to  go  with  Aylwine  and  inspect  the  phw*. 
And  then  explaining  to  his  companion  that, 

*  while  erecting  there  a  temporary  manaoa, 
we  shall  also  be  erecting,  if  our  faith  fail 
not,  a  mansion  eternal  in  the  heavens,  L«t 
us  (said  he)  commence  at  once,  lest  the  ^ 
vil  should  take  occasion  of  any  delay  to 
breathe  a  colder  spirit  upon  us.  Letio^ 
therefore,  send  hither  a  certain  man  faidifo^ 
and  approved  in  such  works,  under  whose 
management  a  little  refectory  and  dormitory 
may  oe  prepared.'  JEdnothus  was  sent, 
who  laid  out  the  ground,  enlarged  the  chi- 
pel,  and  added  other  buildings,  according w 
Oswald's  plan,  -^nothus  had  the  care  of 
all  the  out-door  works.  He,  during  the 
winter,  provided  the  masons'  tools  of  wood 
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ind  iron,  and  in  the  spring  he  set  ont  the 
)lan  of  the  foundations  and  dug  out  the 
rround.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  of  the 
vorkmen,  and  he  made  a  fine  building  of  it. 
rhe  central  tower  of  the  church,  however, 
:>egan  to  crack,  and  -^Ednothus  had  to  report 
he  fail  are  to  Aylwine,  who  agreed  to  find 
he  money  for  the  restoration.  The  labour- 
5rR  approached  the  tower  by  the  roof,  and, 
joing  stoutly  to  work,  razed  it  to  the  very 
fTound,  dug  out  the  treacherous  earth, 
nado  the  foundation  sure,  and  again  're- 
joiced to  see  the  daily  progress  of  the 
work.*  What  a  contrast  all  this  is  to  our 
present  condition  and  practice !  The  noble- 
man *  attracted  to  the  bishop  by  the  sancti- 
ty of  bis  deportment ;'  the  memory  of  the 
vow  after  recoyery ;  the  *  twelve  brethren  in 
one  village  who  have  cast  behind  their 
backs  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;'  the  fear  of  the 
^cold  breath  of  the  devil;'  a  bishop  who 
could  make  a  plan,  and  the  '  man  faithful  in 
works' ;  the  cleverness  and  alacrity  of  the 
labourers,  and  their  'rejoicing  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  work,'  are  such  a  beatific  vi- 
sion that  our  retrospective  view  confirms  the 
holy  Oswald's  prescient  declaration,  *  Verily, 
this  is  another  £den,  preordained  for  men 
destined  for  the  highest  heaven ;'  a  remark 
that  has  not  reached  our  ears  respecting  the 
scene  of  any  recent  architectural  effort. 

Such  was  the  system  of  artistic  practice 
that  for  six  centuries  served  to  make  Eng- 
land the  finest  scene  of  architectural  display 
that  the   world  ever  saw.     The  workmen 
worked  *  after  their  manner ;'  they  were  to- 
tally without  extraneous  artistic  tutelage, 
and  the  people  understood  and  appreciated 
the  work  with  no  more  consciousness  or 
study  than  would  be  required  for  ordinary 
speech  and  conversation.    The  masons  were 
o!  course  largely  employed  on  ecclesiastical 
huildings ;  not  under  the  patronage  of  the 
clergy,  however,  but  on  the  contrary  rather 
patronising  them,  as  we  find  in  a  very  inte- 
resting episode  of  ecclesiastical  and  archi- 
tectural history  : — 

*hi  the  year  of  Grace  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  by  the  just  but 
occult  judgment  of  God,  the  Church  of 
^^HWST  at  Canterbury  was  consumed  by  fire.* 
The  monks  with  due  deliberation  took  good 
counsel  how  they  might  repair  the  church, 
but  the  masons,  English  and  French,  whom 
they  consulted,  varied  in  their  advice.  *  How- 
<iver,  there  had  come  a  certain  William  of  Sens, 
a  man  active  and  ready,  and,  as  a  toorhman, 
^^  ihiytd  loth  in  viood  and  stone.  Him, 
therefore,  the  monks  retained,  on  account  of 
ma  Uvely  genius  and  good  reputation.  And 
to  him,  and  to  the  providence  of  God,  was 
Jhe  execution  of  the  work  committed.  And 
"e  residing  many  days  with  the  monks,  and 


carefully  surveying  the  burnt  walls  in  their 
upper  and  lower  parts,  within  and  without, 
did  yet  for  some  tune  conceal  what  he  found 
necessary  to  be  done,  lest  the  truth  should 
kill  them  in  their  present  state  of  pusillani- 
mity. 

'  But  he  went  on  preparing  all  things  that 
were  needful  for  the  work,  either  of  himself 
or  by  the  agency  of  others.  And  when  the 
monks  began  to  be  somewhat  comforted,  he 
ventured  to  confess  that  the  pillars  rent  with 
the  fire,  and  all  that  they  supported,  must  be 
destroyed  if  the  monks  wished  to  have  a  safe 
and  excellent  building.  At  length  they 
agreed,  being  convinced  by  reason,  and  wish- 
ing, above  all  things,  to  live  in  security. 

*  And  now  he  addressed  himself  to  the  pro- 
curing of  stone  from  beyond  the  sea.  He 
constructed  ingenious  machines  for  loading 
and  unloading  shipa,  and  for  drawing  cement 
and  stones.  He  delivered  moulds  for  shap- 
ing the  stones  to  the  sculptors  who  were 
assembled,  and  diligently  prepared  other 
things  of  the  same  kmd.' 

William  of  Sens,  the  master- workman, 
thus  continued  the  old  Athenian  method, 
and  ^assigned  to  the  individual  workmen 
their  appropriate  task.'  In  the  summer  of 
the  third  year  William  had  a  bad  fall  with 
the  scaffolding,  and  being  *  sorely  bruised, 
gave  up  the  work,  and,  crossing  the  sea,  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  France.  And  another 
succeeded  him  in  the  charge  of  his  works, 
William  by  name,  English  by  nation,  small 
in  body,  but  in  workmanship  of  many  kinds 
acute  and  honest'  We  quote  two  more 
lines  for  the  sake  of  the  italics : 

* 

*  Now  let  us  carefully  examine  what  were 
the  works  of  our  mason  in  this  seventh  year 
from  the  fire. 

^In  this  eighth  year  the  master  erected 
eight  interior  pillars.' 

Our  readers  will  probably  accept  the 
above  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  mas- 
ter-workman was  a  fact  in  English  architec- 
tural history,  and  that  he  is  not  a  '  crotchet.' 
William  of  Sens  was  no  compiling  copyist. 
He  was  a  man  of  thoughtful  independent 
mind,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  adopt 
the  pointed  arch.  We  hear  nothing  of  his 
drawings,  but  only  of  his  moulds  for  shap- 
ing the  stones  which  he  himself  delivered  to 
the  workmen. 

Proceeding  a  step  further,  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  lU.,  the  culminating  period  of  Early 
Pointed  art,  we  find  the  famous  Bishop, 
Robert  Grosseteste,  saying  in  a  letter,  that — 

'  In  all  kinds  of  workmanship  the  master 
of  the  work  and  workmen  has  the  full  pow- 
er, as  indeed  it  is  his  duty,  to  investigate 
and  examine,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  the 
properties,  the  different  qualities,  and  the 
suitability  alike  of  his  materials  and  of  the 
implements  necessary  for  the  work ;  and  to 
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make  trial  of  the  skill,  diligence,  and  trust- 
worthiness of  those  that  serve  under  him,  so 
that  he  may  correct  whatever  is  wrong  or 
faulty.  And  this  Tie  should  do^  not  only 
through  others^  butj  when  it  is  needful,  with  his 
own  hand  J* 

This  *  master  of  the  work  and  workmen ' 
is  the  kind  of  man  that  built  the  choir  at 
Westminster. 

In  Medieval  times,  when  travelling  was 
difficult  and  *  good  society '  was  rare,  the 
high-placed  well-bom  churchmen  would  re- 
quire some  gentle  pleasant  recreation  to 
enjoy  in  concert  with  their  neighbours  and 
subordinates  both  clerical  and  lay.  Build- 
ing just  served  this  purpose,  and  the  amount 
of  noble  work  that  these  men  left  as  re-> 
cords  of  their  *  piety '  makes  it  clear  that 
art  lost  nothing  by  the  absence  of  the  draw- 
ing-master and  his  staff.  In  course  of  time 
a  guild  or  craft  arose  called  the  Freemasons, 
who  were  especially  employed  on  sacred 
buildings.  These  men  were  families  of 
masons,  and  the  secrets  or  the  technicalities 
of  their  craft  were,  just  as  in  ancient 
Greece,  transmitted  by  inheritance ;  a  true 
vernacular  that  never  became  tauorht  or 
formed  itself  into  a  science,  but  was  a 
simple  living  art  that  constantly  advanced. 
Hope  tells  us  that — 

*Many  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank, 
abbots,  prelates,  and  bishops,  conferred  addi- 
tional weight  on  the  order  of  freemasons  by 
becoming  its  members,  themselves  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  their  churches. 
The  masons,  when  they  sought  employment, 
had  a  chief  surveyor  who  governed  the  whole 
troop,  and  appointed  one  man  as  warden  over 
nine  others.  They  built  temporary  huts 
round  the  site  of  their  work,  regularly  orga- 
nised their  different  departments,  and  sent 
for  fresh  supplies  of  men  as  they  were  re- 
quired.' 

Thus  the  surveyors  and  the  wardens  were 
again  the  '  master-workmen  who  assigned  to 
each  workman  his  appropriate  task.'  In 
1442  King  Henry  VI.  became  a  mason,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  be  a  master  of  the  art 
The  good  example  of  the  King  was  follow- 
ed very  sensibly  by  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  we  subsequently  find  that  the  King  had 
perfect  aptitude  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  craft : — 

*  About  twelve  years  before  his  death,  the 
King,  being  at  his  palace  of  Westminster, 
went  into  the  monastery  church,  and  so  forth 
to  St.  Edward's  shrine  within  the  same ;  where 
he  pointed  with  his  staff  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  sepulture,  and  commanded  a 
mason  to  be  called,  named  Thirske,  at  that 
time  master  mason  of  the  chapel  of  King 
Henry  V.,  who,  by  the  commandment  of  the 
King  and  in  his  presence,  marked  out  the 


length  and  breadth  of  the  said  sepulture, 
with  an  iron  pickis  which  he  had  brought 
with  him. ' 

Thirske,  th^  master  mason,  was  then  eri- 
dently  a  working  man.  A  document  us 
then  prepared,  'containing  the  will  and 
mind  of  the  King  in  the  devLsing  of  his  se- 
pulture,' and  two  messengers  being  sent  to 
John  Essex,  head  raarbeller  in  'Powlys 
Chirchard,'  he  and  Thomas  Stevyns,  copper- 
smith, of  Gutter  Lane,  went  to  the  King  at 
Westminster,  *  and  bargained  with  him  for 
his  tomb  to  be  made,  and  received  of  the 
King  in  part  payment  xi*  in  grotes.'  Tie 
association  for  a  king  was  doubtless  verv 
low,  but,  after  all,  both  kings  and  people  in 
those  times  did  find  their  common  interest 
and  delight  in  noble  works  of  art  and  not  la 
vile  destruction. 

Again,  at  Winchester,  Walkelyn,  the  Bi- 
shop, began  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  in  a.o. 
1079,  and  he  built  most  nobly.     His  tran- 
septs are  for  impressiveness  quite  unsurpas- 
sed, but  his  name  is  little  known  in  compa- 
rison with  that  of  William  of  Wvkebam, 
who  was  Bishop  some  three  centuries  later, 
and  who  is  held  to  be  the  architecturalhero 
of  the  Winton  church.     He  was  a  man  of 
business,  clerk  of  the  King's  works,  clever  at 
accounts,  princely  in  his  mnnificence,  and  a 
friend  of  learning,  great  in  his  designs,  kt 
an  abominable  builder.     The  work  at  TVin- 
chester  that  he  directed  is  but  a  desperate 
collapse  of  art.     Ho  touched  nothing  that 
he  did  not  deface.     The  west  front  is,  for 
its  size,  the  poorest  in  the  kingdom.    The 
interior  of  the  nave  is  a  distinguished  speci- 
men of  that  mechanical  and  costly  common- 
place which  quickly  charms  the  vulgar.   If 
our  readers  will   compare   this  fashionable 
work  with  the  grand  and  simple  'Norman' 
transepts,  or  with  the  noble  nave  of  Bom- 
sey  Abbey,  they  will  begin  perhaps  toqo»- 
tion  whether  New  CJollege  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
piation for  such  wholesale  and  irreparable 
vandalism.     Wykeham,  however,  was  ci-t 
the   *  architect'  who    desijyned   the  work. 
as  is   so   generally  supposed,   nor  yel,  * 
course,  the   master  mason.     He  was  pp> 
bably  the  intelligent,  and  nnpoetical  «?^ 
inartistic   *operarius'  or  chief  director  •< 
the  King's  masons,  *  whose  special  datf  i^ 
was  to  make  arrangements  with  the  b*^ 
of  the  works.' 

In  art  there  is  no  patronage  or  servitodt 
The  interest  and  delight  are  common  to  tt« 
king,  the  public,  and  the  handicraftawD- 
Like  poetry  and  science,  art  must  be  fwe^ 
and  in  its  own  sphere  supreme,  or  otherwi?^' 
its  spirit  fades,  and  energy  and  life  arc  loft. 
Rank,  royalty,  and  riches  may  become  ^^^ 
deferential    sympathising    friends   of  *rt, 
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but  not  its  patrons  or  its  fashionable 
guides.  So  when  the  evil  influence  of 
which  Wykeham  was  the  early  repre- 
sentative became  paramount,  and  osten- 
tation was  promoted  above  excellence,  art 
retired,  and  the  masons  soon  adopted  the 
mechanical  and  hasty  method  of  design  now 
called  the  Perpendicular  and  Tudor  styles. 
In  these  there  is  abundance  of  idea  and  of 
able  workmanship,  but  the  ideas  are  super- 
ficial, and  the  work,  though  neat  and  scien- 
tific, has  neither  individuality  nor  true  poetic 
feeling.  All  that  the  courtiers  and  the  men 
of  trade  required  was  prompt  achievement 
and  vainglorious  display,  regardless  of  the 
dignity  or  degradation  of  the  workmen. 
Dudley  and  Empson,  and  their  royal  mas- 
ter, are  the  moral  illustrations  of  the  Tudor 
style. 

But  we  need  not  limit  our  inquiry  to 
England.  Let  us  now  cross  the  sea  to 
Spain,  and  learn  what  Mr.  Street  can  tell  us 
about  medieval  architects.  In  chapter  xxi. 
of  his  interesting  work  on  *  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture in  Spain,'  he  says,  'Almost  all  the 
architects  or  masters  of  the  works  referred  to 
in  all  the  books  I  have  examined  seem  to 
have  been  laymen,  and  just  as  much  a  dis- 
tinct class  as  architects  are  at  the  present 
day.'  This  is,  unfortunately,  their  only  si- 
milarity ;  they  are  *  distinct,'  but  in  a  total- 
ly opposite  way.  Eaymond  of  Montforte, 
fyr  instance,  when  employed  by  the  Chap- 
ter of  Lugo,  A.D.  1129,  'was  retained  solely 
for  the  work  there.'  Uis  salary  was  an- 
nual ;  his  engagement  was  for  life.  lie  is 
called  in  the  contract  not  'architect,'  but 

•  master  of  the  works ' — 

*  The  title  which,  in  course  of  time,  was  usu- 
ally given  to  the  architect ;  though  I  am  not 
inclined  to  think  that  it  makes  it  impossible 
that  he  should  also  have  worked  with  his 
own  hands.    Indeed,  the  very  next  notice  of 
an  architect  is  of  one^who  certainly  did  act 
as   sculptor  on  his  own  works.    This  was 
Mattheus,  master  of  the  works  at  Santiago 
Cathedral.    Ferdinand  U.,  a.d.  1168,  granted 
him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  maravedis  annu- 
ally for  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  the  fact 
proves,  I  think,  the  King's  sense  of  the  value 
of  a  fine  church,  and  also  somewhat  as  to  the 
de^ee  of  importance  which  its  designer  may 
have  attained  to  when  he  was  recognised  at 
all  by  the  King.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  had  been  acting  there  both  as  sculptor  and 
architect ;  and  it  from  a  modem  point  of  view 
Tie  lost  caste  as  an  architect,  he,  no  doubt,  gained 
it  as  an  artist.    Here,  as  at  Lugo,  the  master 
of  the  works  was  appointed  at  a  salary  for  his 
lifetime,  and  held  his  office  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  do  the  surveyors  of  our  own  ca- 
thedrals at  the  present  day.' 

Mr.  Street  gets  very  much  misled  by  his 
nomenclature.     The  King  gave  the  pension 


not  to  the  '  designer,'  but  to  the  carver  of 
the  doorways.  He  would  certainly  have 
been  perplexed  if  some  draughtsman  had 
been  presented  to  him  as  the  '  designer '  of 
the  work.  The  carver  was,  of  course,  the 
designer;  and  Matthew  wrote  his  name 
upon  the  lintels  because  he  *  did  the  work.' 
Ferdinand  appreciated  well  the  relative  im- 
portance of  himself  and  Matthew,  and  he 
paid  a  proper  tribute  to  the  mason's  great 
superiority.  He  saw  that  Heaven  itself  had 
recognised  the  *  Master '  and  that  the  work- 
man who  conceived  and  wrought  the  '  Glo- 
ry '  of  St.  James  was  a  creator,  and  in  men- 
tal rank,  in  permanence  of  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  in  nobility  of  work,  above  the  pa- 
tronising recognition  of  a  king.  W^  do 
not  hear  that  Phidias  *  attained  to  impor- 
tance '  when  '  he  was  recognised '  by  Peri- 
cles. Titian  is  said  to  have  been  *  recognised ' 
by  Charles  V.  in  a  becoming  way. 

*In  A.D.  1175,  Raymundo,  a  "  Lombardo," 
contracted  to  complete  in  seven  years  cer- 
tain works  in  the  Cathedral  at  Urffel,  and  was 
to  be  paid  by  a  canon's  portion  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  mode  of  payment,  the  en- 
gagement for  life,  and  the  aosence  of  any  re- 
ference to  a  master  of  works,  lead,  I  think, 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was,  in  truth,  the 
architect,  hut ' — this  *  but '  is  very  amusing — 

*  but  that  he  also  superintended  the  execution 
of  the  works,  and  contracted  for  the  labour.' 

*  In  A.D.  1203,  one  Pedro  de  Cumba  is  "  Ma- 
ffister  et  fabricator,"  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  he  not  only  designed  hit 
executed  the  work,  which,  as  we  go  on,  we 
shall  find  to  have  been  a  not  very  uncommon 
custom.^    (O  sancta  simplicitas !) 

Jacobo  de  Favariis,  one  of  the  architects 
employed  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Gerona, 

*  was  appointed  in  a.d.  1820-22,  at  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sueldos  a  quarter,  and 
under  an  agreement  to  come  from  Narbonne 
six  times  a  year.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a 
distinct  recognition  of  a  class  of  men  who 
were  not  workmen,  but  really  and  only  su- 
perintendents of  buildings — in  fact,  archi- 
tects in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.' 

• 

The  word  architect,  then,  has  an  ancient 
sense  to  contrast  with  its  modem  meaning, 
and,  with  Mr.  Street's  assistance,  we  shsdl 
find  that  the  old  architects  were  persons  of 
entirely  different  character  and  functions 
from  their  modem  namesakes. 

*  About  the  same  time  Jayme  Fabre  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
his  day.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account 
of  the  completion  of  the  shrine  of  Sta.  Eula- 
lia  at  Barcelona  without  feeling  that  Fabre 
superintended  a  number  of  masons,  and  act- 
ed, in  fact,  as  their  foreman ;  though  this  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  also  have  design- 
ed the  work  they  executed.^ 
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*  In  the  same  year,  at  San  Felice,  Gerona, 
Pedro  Zacoma,  master  of  the  works  of  the 
steeple,  was  not  to  undertake  any  other  works 
without  permission.  He  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  day,  with  a  yearly  salary  in  addition. 
He  must  have  been  employed  constantly  at 
the  church,  and  in  such  a  building  a  man 
could  hardly  have  been  constantly  employed 
without  absolutely  working  as  a  mason,^ 

This  is  conclusive.  We  have  seen  that 
the  old  *  architect '  and  master-builder  was 
a  workman,  that  he  designed  the  work, 
that  he  personally  superintended  it,  and 
that  he  was  constantly  employed  upon  it ; 
and  now  Mr.  Street  adds  that  this  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  without  bis  ac- 
tually working  as  a  mason. 

In  A.D.  1416,  Guillerrao  BoflSy,  master  of 
the  works  of  the  Cathedral  at  Gerona,  pro- 
posed to  build  a  single  nave  of  the  same 
width  as  the  choir  and  its  aisles.  The 
Chapter  very  prudently  sought  the  advice 
of  practical  and  able  men  on  this  bold  dar- 
ing project,  and  a  dozen  architects  were 
asked  for  their  opinions  upon  oath.  Of 
these — 

*  All  but  two  called  themselves  "  Lapicidse." 
One  was  "  Magister  sive  sculptor  imaginum ;" 
and  two  only  call  themselves  masters  of  the 
works.  Their  answers  seem  to  prove  that 
they  were  all  men  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence. 

*  There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
most  of  the  superintendents  of  hiildingSf  in 
Catalufia  at  any  rate,  were  sculptors  or  masons 
also.  Their  own  description  of  themselves  is 
conclusive  on  this  point ;  at  the  same  time 
their  answers  are  all  given  in  the  tone  and 
style  of  architects;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  had  there  been  a  superior  class  of  men — 
architects  only  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word — the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  have  ap- 
plied first  of  all  to  them.' 

And  thus  we  see  why  *  architecture  in  the 
modern  sense'  is  'certainly  superior'  to  the 
medieval  work  of  which  it  is,  as  our  Histo- 
rian announces,  but  a  *  Copying  or  Imitative 
Style.'  Mr.  Street's  notions  of  superiority 
and  his  opinions  about  medieval  Deans  and 
Chapters  appear  hardly  to  be  justified  by 
architectural  evidence;  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  testimony  is  so  frank  and  candid,  so 
valuable  and  copious,  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  select  and 
when  to  make  an  end.  We  venture  one  or 
two  quotations  more : — 

*  In  A.D.  1618,  Domingo  Urteaga  contracted 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Cocentaina  in 
Valencia.  He  bound  himself  ^  9^  ^**^  ^** 
wife  and  family  to  Cocentaina,  He  was  to  be 
every  day  at  the  work,  having  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner  in  win- 
ter, fand  an  hour  and  a  half  in  summer.' 


Clearly  arrangements  for  a  working  man, 
and — 

^  Thouffh  Urteaga  was  evidently  only  a  fore- 
man o^  the  works,  there  is  no  reference  tc  any 
superintendent  or  architect,  and  nothing  ij 
said  about  any  plans  which  are  to  be  follow- 
ed. I  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  this  case 
the  foreman  of  works  was  really  the  archited. 
Urteaga  was  to  do  all  that  a  *^  master*'  ought 
in  the  management  of  such  a  work,  and  was 
to  receive  each  day  for  himself  ^ye  sueldoa, 
and  was  to  provide  two  assistants  and  two 
apprentices,  the  former  to  have  three  sael- 
dos  each,  and  the  latter  one  and  a  half.' 

Of  Gnillermo  Sagrera,  who  was  both 
builder  and  architect  of  the  Exchange  at 
Pal  ma,  Mr.  Street  remarks  that : — 

^  He  presented  the  plans  himself  and  that 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  architect  or 
superintendent  over  him.  It  is  doubted  by 
some  whether  this  mixture  of  the  two  offices 
of  builder  and  architect  was  ever  allowed  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  Sasrera's  agreement  is 
conclusive  as  regards  this  particular  case, 
and  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  swk  a 
practice  must  have  been  a  usual  one,  or  it 
would  hardly  have  been  adopted  in  the  case 
of  so  important  a  building.' 

*  The  result  that  we  arrive  at  after  this  rS- 
sume  of  the  practice  of  Spanish  architects  is 
certainly  that  it  was  utterly  unlike  the  prac- 
tice of  our  own  day^ 

After  this  long  excursion — and  thanks  to 
Mr.  Street  for  his  instructive  guidance — l«t 
us  return  to  England.  In  his  valuable  con- 
tribution to  *  Gleanings  from  Westminster 
Abbey,'  Mr.  J.  H.  PaAer  says : 

*  This  point  of  the  necessity  of  a  gang  of 
skilled  workmen  accustomed  to  work  toge- 
ther for  the  production  of  the  great  works  of 
medieeval  art  has  not  been  sofiiciently  at- 
tended to.    The  fables  of  the  Freemasons 
have  produced  a  natural  reaction,  and  the 
degree  of  truth  which  there  is  in  their  tradi- 
tions has  consequently  been  overlooked.  We 
know  that  each  of  our  great  cathedrals  bad  a 
gang  of  workmen  attached  to  it  in  regular 
pay,  almost  as  a  part  of  the  foundation,  for 
the  fabric  fund  could  not  be  lawfully  detot- 
ed  to  any  other  purpose ;  and  these  workneo 
became  by  long  practice  very  skilful,  more 
especially  the  masons  or  workers  in,  and  tbe 
carvers  of,  free  stone,  as  distinct  from  tbeii- 
bourers,  who  merely  laid  the  rubble- woikftf 
the  foundations  and  rough  part  of  the  fabic 
From  various  indications  it  would  seem  ftit 
there  was  a  royal  gang  of  workmen  in  ^ 
King's  pay  by  whom  the  great  works  o^dc^ 
ed,  and  perhaps  designed  by  the  King  A«m- 
sdf  (such  being  the  complete  diffusion  of  flfcW- 
tectural  taste  and    knowledge),  were  con- 
structed.   The  wills  of  Henry  VL  and  Henry 
Vn.  seem  to  show  that  these  monarcbs  were 
at  least,  to  some  extent,  architects  them- 
selves ;  they  give  the  most  minute  directions 
for  the  works  to  be  done  just  as  any  architect 
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might  have  done.  St.  George's,  King's  Col- 
lege, and  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  were 
all  probably  built  by  the  royal  gang  of  ma- 
sons.' 

With  this  we  close  our  English  evidence 
from  medieval  work  and  records.    We  have 
continaons  proof  that  in  the  west  of  Europe 
and  throughout  the  middle  ages  the  master- 
workman  was  the  designer  of  the  buildings. 
Even  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  Renaissance  was  developed  nearly 
to  the  full,  we  find  that  Wadham  College 
Chapel  was  designed  and  built  by  a  small 
gang  of  working  masons  brought  from  So- 
mersetshire,    But  in  Italy,  three  hundred 
years  before,  a  draughtsman  was  employed 
to  make  a  fine  design  for  foolish  work,  and 
then  the  decadence  of  architecture  had  be- 
gun.   Giotto,  the  most  inspired  as  well  as 
most  extensive  'painter  of   his  age,  was  a 
wall  decorator,  a  master-workman,  full  of 
&ncy,  and  with  visions  of  human  sentiment 
and  beauty  constantly  before  him.     These 
he  soaked  into  the  wet  plaster,  and  as  fres- 
co pictures  they  remain  his  nobler  kind  of 
workmanship.     But  in  a  conventional  and 
decorative  painter's  way  he  also  imitated 
wooden  panelling  and  marbles  and  mosaic- 
work,  and  when  the  Florentines,  smitten 
with  vanity  and  pride  of  purse,  resolved  to 
make  a  tower,  not  simply  as  a  thing  of 
beauty,  but   *to   exceed  in    magnificence, 
height,  and   excellence    of    workmanship, 
whatever  of  the  kind  had  been  achieved  by 
Greeks  and  Romans,'  Giotto  was  engaged  as 
the  *  Capo  Maestro,'  at  a  yearly  salary  of 
oue^  hundred  fiorins  in  gold,  and  he  teas  not 
to  leave  Florence.     His  order  and  his  busi- 
uesa  aim  were,  not  to  make  a  work  of  art, 
hat  studiously  to  satisfy  a  vain  ambition. 
But  the  Athenians,  when   they  built  the 
Parthenon,  never  dreamed  that  any  good 
coald  be  attsdned  by  rivalling  the  Rameseum 
sod  the  Pyramids    in    magnificence    and 
height.     They  sought  to  exceed,  not  others, 
hot  themselves:  ^and,  as  the  works  arose 
ioimitable  in  form  and  grace,  the  makers 
vied  to  excel  the  handiwork  itself  by  the 
beauty  of  their  art' 

Giotto  then  made  a  superficial  false  de- 
sign after  the  manner  of  a  wall  decorator, 
and  not  of  a  chief  builder  or  a  master  ma- 
son ;  preparing  carefully  a  model  of  the  tow- 
er and  marking  in  the  joints  and  colour  of 
the  marble  worL  The  panelling  and  mo- 
saic-work are  an  elaborate  and  costly  copy 
of  the  cheap  facile  painter's  work,  itself  an 
imitation,  that  Giotto  used  to  cover  his  inf e- 
nor  wall  surfaces  and  enframe  his  fresco 
pictures.  It  is  *  exquisite,'  but  it  is  not  ar- 
chitecture. It  is,  in  fact,  an  early  exhibi- 
tion of  the  *  Imitative  Style.'     The  enrich- 
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ment  which  should  be  a  developed  grace 
and  an  occasional  efflorescence  on  a  huge 
building  like  this  tower,  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete  casing,  and  reveals,    sufficiently  for 
Giotto's  credit,  though  to  Florentine  dis- 
grace, that  the  tower  was  built  as  it  was  or- 
dered for  the  sake  of  the  decoration,  instead 
of  decoration  being  used  with  modest  reti- 
cence to  glorify  the  tower.     The  masonry  is 
but  a  scaSolding  or  core.     The  panelling  is 
made  like  joiner's  work,  and,  as  is  right  in 
panelling,  but  very  wrong  in  towers,  sug- 
gests extension  and  tenuity  and  lightness  of 
material  with  corresponding  sacrifice  of  solid 
power  and  stability.     This,  with  the   tall 
proportions  of  the  panels,  gives  a  frail  and 
insecure  efiect  to  the  whole  surface.     The 
marble-work  appears  to  have  no  adequate 
support,   bnt  to   be  in  danger,  from   the 
slightest  settlement,,  of  flaking  off.     The 
small  mosaic-work  upon  the  window-jambs 
and  other  parts  is  but  a  record  of  much  fu- 
tile drudgery.     The  tracery  in  the  topmost 
windows  and  the  tall  twisted  columns  are 
both  bad  and  frivolous,  and  the  large  high 
projecting  parapet  and  cornice  are  entirely 
disproportioned  to  the  light  feeble-looking 
work  on  which  they  are  constructed.     The 
general  effect  is  '  elegant '  and  delicate,  but 
for  the  dignity  and  power  that  a  building  of 
this  height  and  size  should  manifest,  Giot- 
to's tower  is  far  below  the  work  of  our  old 
masons,  or  of  the  Lombard  architects.     The 
tower  was  a  genuine  conception  of  the  com- 
mittee mind,  and  Giotto  was  engaged  to  de- 
corate  the  folly.     Like    Phidias,    as    the 
greatest  of  the  workmen,  he  '  directed  all, 
and  was  overseer  of  all ;  and  yet  the  build- 
ing had  great  artists  of  the  works ;'  for  the 
carving  of  the  lower  story  was  the  work  of 
Andrea  Pisano,.Luca  delia  Robbia,  and  Do- 
natello ;  '  and  almost  all  things  were  in  his 
hands,  and  he  superintended  all  the  artists.' 
These  carvers,  like  their  predecessors  at  the 
Parthenon,  worked  each  to  please  and  to . 
express  himself,  and  so  the  tower  has  been-^ 
saved  from  absolute  debasement.    But  when  > 
Giotto  died,  the  work  went  on  *  profession-  . 
ally,'  as  a  copy  and  without  artistic  growth,  . 
a  thorough  '  modem '  work ;  and  the  lesnlt 
is  an  extravagant  and  useless  feat  of  unin- 
spired labour,  hard  and  mechanical,  without 
life  or  art  relationship,  or  any  influence  in  . 
architectural     development     and    history.  . 
Mute,  inexpressive,  isolated,  it  is  bat  a  tall 
toy,  most  beautiful  among  its  peers,  bnt  in  -. 
true  architectural  worth  as  much  inferior  to  • 
the  rough  manliness  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Signoria,  or  to  the  delicate  .variety  of  the 
small  Spina  chapel,  as  it  is  beyond  these  • 
buildings  in  mere  altitude  andi i«. proper- - 
ti6nate  expense. 
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But  Giotto  was  a  real  *  master-workman,' 
and  himself  assisted  in  the  *  sculptured '  de- 
coration of  the  tower.  His  panelled  work 
is  very  much  superior  to  that  on  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  as  had  and  mean  as  the  inte- 
rior of  the  church  is  ugly.  The  interiors  of 
the  churches  and  cathedrals  after  the  Lom- 
bard period  are  for  the  moat  part  miserably 
poor,  both  in  conception  and  detail  The 
Duomo  and  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  show 
the  degradation  of  the  master  mason,  and 
the  carved  capitals  of  the  nave  piers  in  the 
'  Gothic '  churches  are  so  bad  as  to  suggest 
some  recondite  and  undiscovered  meaning 
for  their  special  ugliness. 

The  Greeks  used  marble  as  a  means  for 
their  refined  and  delicate  display  of  form 
and  outline.  The  masons  at  St.  Mark's  em- 
ployed it  in  a  sound  workman's  way,  subor- 
diate  to  the  architectural  character  of  the 
basilica  ;  and  there  the  work  commands 
respect  and  admiration  by  reason  of  its  ge- 
nuine simplicity  of  method  and  of  aim. 
But  at  Florence,  surface  marble-work,  from 
the  mean  parti-coloured  panelling  of  the 
Duomo,  to  the  lavish  expenditure  on  the 
chapel  of  the  Medici,  is  a  pure  luxury  with- 
out disguise.  In  using  marble  decoration 
singleness  of  purpose  is  the  universal  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  the  single  purpose  that 
takes  precedence  of  all  in  works  of  art  is  the 
social  and  refined  enjoyment  of  the  work- 
man. The  Greek  carver  and  the  master 
builder  never  thought  about  the  costliness 
of  the  Pentelic  stone,  but  only  of  its  abso- 
lute susceptibility  of  all  gradations  of  ex- 
pression and  of  form.  The  Byzantine 
workman  gloried  in  coloured  marbles,  and 
rejoiced  that  he  could  make  his  building 
seem  to  harmonise  with  and  reflect  the 
splendours  of  his  Eastern  sea  and  sky. 
While  he  recognised  the  dignity  of  the  ma- 
terial, there  was  in  him  no  thought  of  costli- 
ness for  its  own  sake,  or  of  the  *  imposing 
character '  of  rare  and  polished  stone.  He 
had  no  idea  of  making  all  his  work  subordi- 
nate to  any  ecclesiastical  pretension,  and  at 
St  Mark's  he  used  his  monolithic  marble 
Sihafts,  his  bnghtest  colours,  and  his  choi- 
cest pictures  of  mosaic-work  and  gold,  not 
only  for  the  glory  of  the  hierarchy  and  their 
upper  seats,  but  also  in  the  front,  the  por- 
tals, and  most  public  portions  of  the  church, 
to  dignify  and  please  the  world.  And  thus 
his  workman's  inspiration  has  become  a  per- 
manent ennobling  charm  for  all  men. 

Most  people  suffer  somewhat  from  magni- 
ficence upon  the  brain,  and  hence  the  safety 
of  society  is  greatly  due  to  the  incompe- 
tence of  men  to  carry  out  their  vast  designs. 
The  Florentines  were  sadly  subject  to  this 
overleaping  impulse;    and  in   consequence 


their  buildings  seldom  reached  completion. 
But  for  the  Duomo  they  resolved  '  to  rwse 
the  loftiest,  most  sumptuous,  and  most  mag- 
nificent pile  that  human  invention  could  de- 
vise or  human  labour  execute.'  The  result 
of  all  this  'sumptuous'  determination  is 
Amolfo's  miserable  nave,  in  which  it  seems 
Giotto  had  some  hand,  and  as  a  suitable  cli- 
macteric the  dismal  cupola  that,  four  ge- 
nerations later,  Brunelleschi  raised.  And  so 
throughout  the  Renaissance  we  find  that  in 
architecture  sumptuousness  and  engineering, 
domes  and  marbles,  entirely  superseded  no- 
ble work.  Italian  medieval  architecture  was 
in  fact  ruined  by  costly  marble  work 
Stone  and  the  inspired  mason  were  neg- 
lected, and  costliness  and  polished  smooth- 
ness were  esteemed  the  elements  of  art 
In  carving,  however,  and  in  tombs  and 
monuments,  the  workman  still  for  centurie:* 
maintained  his  masterful  condition. 

We  know  that  Michael  Angelo  declared 
and  signed  himself  a  *  carver,'  but  at  cle- 
rical suggestion  he  sometimes,  like  Giotto, 
left  his  special  work  and  aptitude  to  make 
designs  for  buildings.  The  Famese  Palace 
has  no  doubt  a  handsome  *  elevation,'  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  agreeable  to  look  at  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  to  be  well  rid  of.  Who  can 
help  pitying  the  owner  of  that  dismal  cube 
of  stone-work  when  he  daily  came  in  sight 
of  it  and  sav  it  was  his  home  f  The  gene- 
ral design  is  worth  some  admiration  upon 
paper.  The  architect  who  completed  the 
exterior  had  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  proportion,  boundless  wealth  to 
work  with,  and  the  Colosseum  for  a  qiianrr. 
Moreover  he  was  present  at  the  work,  and  so 
careful  of  the  details  that  he  had  them 
formed  in  wood  full  size,  and  tested  on  the 
building.  Michael  Angelo  was  not  an 
*  architect  only.'  Still  the  palace  is  but  a 
majestic  misery,  cheerless  as  a  prison,  and 
incapable  of  human  sympathy  or  popular 
delight;  the  stones  are  evidently  dead, 
they  had  no  inspiration  from  the  workmen. 

Michael  Angelo,  much  against  his  will,  ▼» 
compelled  to  decorate  the  Sistine  chapel 
ceiling.  The  idea  of  such  decoration  is  of 
course  absurd.  Giotto,  the  working  plaster 
painter,  knew  much  better  than  to  peij** 
trate  such  waste,  and  at  the  Arena  cbpl 
he  made  the  ceiling  a  plain  azure  blue,  that 
served  by  contrast  to  increase  the  eflecto! 
colour  in  his  paintings  on  the  walls.  Michael 
Angelo's  commission  was  not  given  from 
any  love  of  art,  but  as  a  means  of  personal 
distinction  and  of  hierarchical  display.  Ju- 
lius had  no  wish  to  *  patronise  the  arts,'  bat 
only  to  make  use  of  them  to  glorify  him- 
self, and  he  impressed  poor  Michael  Angeb 
just  as  he  might  enlist  a  leader  of  trained 
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bands.  This  was  the  true  spirit  of  the  Re-  [ 
vival.  Art  was  to  be  no  longer  an  unob- 
trusive quiet  ordinary  work,  but  nuist  be 
treated  as  a  slavish  luxurv,  and  be  com- 
pel  led  to  illnstrate  the  wayward  whimsies  of 
the  Papal  churchmen.  But  Michael  An^e- 
lo  actually  worked  at  the  Sistine  chapel  ceil- 
ing not  merely  furnishing  the  plan  and 
drawings,  but  himself  *  fresh-painting '  all 
the  plaster.  He  was  the  inspired  workman ; 
but  as  he  was  a  carver  and  not  a  practised 
decorator,  he  designed  the  ceiling  in  a  tech- 
nically unskilful  way.  He  could  draw  and 
mould  the  human  form  with  masterly  preci- 
sion, but  when  he  ventured  into  architectu- 
ral details,  he,  pardonably,  missed  the  true 
artist  method,  and  so  his  pictures  on  the 
ceiling  are  surrounded  by  a  barbarous  med- 
ley of  Renaissance  forms,  a  half-pretence  of 
solid  architecture,  absurd .  in  principle,  and 
cinmsy  in  eftect. 

How  the  medieval  and  the  ancient  deco- 
rative painters  conld  conventionalise  the 
forms  of  building- work,  and  subordinate 
them  to  the  requirements  of  art,  is  shown  in 
Giotto's  pictures  and  the  Pompeian  frescoes, 
but  the  •architectural'  painting  on  the 
Lofifgie  ceilings  in  the  Vatican  shows  how 
little  Raphael  had  discovered  of  the  sense 
and  scope  of  decorative  art 

Both  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  were 
in  some  things  servants  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Their  buildings  were  designed,  as 
of  necessity  when  power  of  wealth  ai)d 
power  of  mind  were  ample,  with  much  dig- 
nity and  grace ;  but  in  the  details  their  un- 
workmanlike contrivances  proclaim  the 
whole  to  be  a  fiction,  a  mere  'Imitative 
Art.*  To  Michael  Anjjelo  the  *Renais- 
sance  Italian  style  was  a  dead  language, 
and  to  his  workmen  it  was  but  an  unknown 
tongue.  The  Master  and  his  men  were 
equally  unable  to  express  themselves  artisti- 
cally in  such  a  fabricated  dialect ;  and  from 
St.  Peter's  to  the  latest  building  of  *  New 
Rome,'  Italian  architecture  is  but  a  dreary 
evidence  of  luxury,  a  record  of  expenditure 
and  folly.  True,  "^there  is  art  in  Italy,  and  of 
the  best;  but  Italy  is  still  the  great 
*  World's  Show'  of  architectural  rubbish, 
»nd  this  rubbish  is  exactly  what  our  travel- 
led people  most  extol  and  feebly  seek  to  im- 
itate. 

In  Germany  some  sixty  years  ago  an  an- 
cient vellum  drawing  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
^H8  discovered.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
original  design,  or  a  contemporary  copy, 
»nd  its  elaboration  and  completeness  well  ac- 
count for  the  demerits  of  the  building.  It 
>s  a  student's  effort,  the  result  of  knowledge 
and  selection ;  and  its  evident  intention  was 
to  niake  a  church   supreme  in    size,   and 


height,  and  symmetry  of  form.  All  this 
has  been  attained,  but  in  human  sympathy 
and  true  poetic  art  the  building  is  a  failure. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  church  of  Gothic 
commonplace  that  ever  was  constructed, 
and  for  artistic  worth  is  not  for  a  moment 
comparable  with  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Westminster,  St  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  or  a 
hundred  still  existing  abbeys  and  cathe- 
drals. The  design  was  made  when  Amiens, 
Rouen,  Rheims,  and  Notre  Dame  Cathedrals 
were  still  new.  These  were  all  built  by  ma- 
sons who  made  drawings  quite  subservient  to 
their  work  of  art;  but  at  Cologne  the 
draughtsman  spirit  ruled,  and  so  the  ma- 
sons used  their  common  knack  without  a 
thought  of  poetry  or  touch  of  life.  Co- 
logne Minster  is,  in  fact,  a  previous  exam- 
ple of  what  Mr.   Fergusson  has  called  the 

*  Imitative  Styles.'  On  the  projected  spires 
the  d<?tails  are  extravagant  in  size,  the 
crowning  finials  are  much  larger  than  the 
open  archway  of  the  Minster  doors.  This 
is  not  mason's  work  or  architecture,  but  a 
clear  evidence  of  draughtsmanship  and  of 
imaginative  incapacity. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  Minster  works 
there  was  a  festal  gathering,  and  there, 
most  prominently  placed,  was  every  workman 
then  employed  upon  the  church,  from  the 
chief -master  to  the  quarry  man's  apprentice. 
*And,  turning  to  the  artisans,  the  Dom- 
Baumeister  bade  them  prove  their  skill,  con- 
cluding a  manly,  honest  address  with  the 
sentiment  of  Schiller's  "Song  of  the 
Bell":— 

**  Let  praise  be  to  the  workman  given, 
But  the  blessing  comes  from  Heaven."  ' 

With  us  the  drawing-master,  not  *  the  work- 
man,' gets  *the  praise;'  and  so,  it  seems, 

*  the  blessing '  does  not  come. 

The  public  hear  Cologne  Cathedral  called 
the  culminating  effort  and  display  of  medie- 
val art;  and,  knowing  and  mistrusting  their 
own  ignorance,  they  accept  the  dicta  of  the 
connoisseurs,  and  strenuously  endeavour  to 
be  pleased.  Of  course  they  fail,  and,  find- 
ing nothing  lovely  or  of  interest,  they  leave 
the  church  in  blank  amazement  at  its  height 
and  bigness,  and  perplexed  at  what  they 
modestly  assume  to  be  their  own  deficiency 
in  architectural  discernment.  The  work  is 
a  gigantic  folly,  and  a  total  waste  unless  it 
proves  a  warning. 

Let  us  contrast  our  own  old  English 
building  method  which  but  sixty  years  ago 
was  not  extinct.  About  that  time  the  exte- 
rior of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  was  restored,  and 
there  we  find  the  master  mason  still  a  pow- 
er:— 
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*  There  was  but  rery  little  occasion  for  the 
interference  of  the  architect ;  all  the  labour 
of  arranging  the  Vvork,  tracing  out  the  de- 
tails and  ornaments,  and  supplying  the  de- 
fects from  corresponding  parts,  being  left  to 
the  discretion  and  industry  of  the  tnasan.  The 
task  was  an  important  one;  and  required 
professional  skill,  a  practised  eye,  and  sound 
judgment.  It  is  no  eulogium  to  say  that  the 
execution  of  this  work  could  not  have  been 
entrusted  to  a  more  careful  artisan  than  Mr. 
Gayfere.' 

This  ^as  Thomas  Gayfere,  mason  of  the 
Abbey.  The  Abbey,  then,  was  built  by 
masons,  its  noble  tombs  were  made  an4 
were  designed  by  working  men,  and  the 
most  lavish  work  was  capably  restored  by  a 
discreet  industrious  mason. 

The  habitual  notion  of  the  middle  and 
superior  classes  that  the  workmen  are  infe- 
rior in  natural  ability,  or  in  the  higher  qual- 
ities of  lively  genius  and  imaginative  mind, 
is  very  English.  In  fact,  these  men  are  fre- 
quently above  *  their  betters '  in  power  of 
mental  application  and  endurance.  The 
man  that  makes  a  table  or  a  chair  requires 
more  nervous  energy  than  the  glib  shopman 
offering  it  for  sale.  A  banquer  mason  or  a 
leading  joiner  is,  *by  profession,'  greatly 
more  accomplished  than  a  small  tradesman 
or  a  banker's  clerk.  The  workman's  only 
want  is  to  regain  his  old  and  natural  posi- 
tion, and  secure  the  opportunity  to  make 
his  capabilities  and  acquirements  felt  and 
known.  Where  this  is  given,  even  to  a 
mill-hand,  or  machinist,  or  a  manufacturing 
engineer,  his  mental  power  becomes  magni- 
ficent Of  the  seven  hundred  patents  for  our 
hosiery  and  lace  machines,  every  inventor 
except  two  has  been  recorded  as  a  working 
handicraftsman.  Or  if  we  rise  above  me- 
chanics, and  proceed  fronl  manufacturing 
England  to  the  land  of  poetry  and  song, 
these  arts  are  the  acknowledged  birthright 
of  the  people ;  not  only  of  a  Dante,  a  Man- 
zoni,  a  Palestrina,  or  a  Mario,  but  of  the 
vinedressers  of  Bronte,  and  the  peasantry  of 
Veggiano ;  of  the  plaintive  cantatore  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  wandering  herds- 
men on  the  Tuscan  Apennines. 

Kemaluing  still  in  Italy,  and  studying  Ba- 
ron Hiibner's  general  view  of  Rome  three 
luindred  years  ago,  we  find  that  when  Pope 
Sixtus,  the  last  man  of  great  commanding 
power  on  the  Papal  throne,  proposed  to 
build,  he  did  not  choose  an  'architect'  or 
draughtsman,  but  engaged  a  young  Coroas- 
cho  mason  as  his  master  builder.  *  He  and 
tlie  young  Fontana  together  formed  plans, 
discussed  and  settled  them.'  When  it  had 
been  proposed  to  raise  the  obelisk  of  Nero 
in  the  centre  of  the   piazza  of   St  Peter, 


•  Michael  Angelo  and  San  Gallo,  who  were 
the  first  architects  of  the  day,  were  unani- 
mous  ip  declaring  the  undertaking  to  be  im- 
practicable. Their  opinion  being  law,' the 
idea  was  given  up,  Fontana  afterwards  de- 
signed a  plan  which  was  accepted ;  but,  m 
the  mason  was  still  young,  two  *  architects 
of  eminence '  were  ordered  by  ttie  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  work.  Fontana  then, 
appealing  to  the  Pope,  declared  'that  no 
man  can  better  carry  out  a  plan  than  thi 
fnan  who  has  conceived  itjfor  no  one  aw 
perfectly  master  the  thoughts  of  another.^ 
Struck  by  the  justice  of  this  remark,  Sixtus 
intrusted  the  whole  business  to  his  former 
mason.  «  Not  only  Rome,  but  the  whole  of 
Europe,  watched  the  works  with  anxious 
curiosity,  and  on  September  10,  1586,  the 
obelisk  was  erected  on  its  pedestal  with  per- 
fect success. 

Going  with  Mr.  Fergusson  still  further 
south,  to  work  entirely  recent,  we  discover 
in  the  'parish  church  of  Mousta,  in  the  is- 
land of  Malta,  a  remarkable  instance  of  % 
building  erected  in  the  same  manner,  aod 
according  to  the  exact  principles  which  cov- 
ered Europe  with  beautiful  edifices  during 
the  middle  ages.' 

*  :The  Teal  architect  of  the  buildmg  wii 
the  village  mason,  Angelo  Gatt.  Like  a  mis- 
ter mason  in  the  midcUe  a^^  or  those  men 
who  build  the  most  exquisite  tombs  or  tem- 
ples in  India  at  the  present  day,  he  can  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  nor  draw ;  but,  follow- 
ing his  own  constructive  instincts  and  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  he  has  successful- 
ly carried  out  every  part  of  this  boildinc.  It 
was  he  who  insisted  on  erectins  the  dome 
without  scaffolding,  and  showed  how  it  could 
be  done  by  simply  notching  each  couise  on 
to  the  one  below  it  With  true  medi«vsl 
enthusiasm,  he  was  content  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  erection  of  this  great  edi- 
fice, receiving  only  fifteen  pence  a  day  for 
twenty  years.' 

The  area  of  this  master-mason^s  self-fiop- 
porting  dome  is  one-third  larger  than  thst 
of  our.  architectural  wonder  at  St.  Paoi'S) 
and  the  height  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  total  cost  w» 
one-and-twenty  thousand  pounds,  'beadtf 
the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  villagers  ib^ 
others,  estimated  at  half  that  amount.' 

George  Kemp,  the  architect  of  the  Scott 
monument  at  E^nburgh,  was  but  a  villige 
carpenter,  and  so  was  much  objected  to  by 
his  superiors,  who  desired  that  some  'pro- 
fessional '  of  eminence  should  be  employed, 
and  not  a  common  man  of  great  abilityf 
whose  work  and  powers  were  much  above 
their  mental  range. 

The  late  Augustus  Welby  Pugin  w»s  a 
noted  '  architect,'  and  able  as  a  draughts' 
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man,  and  so  to  some  might  seem  to  be  an 
illustration  adverse  to  our  theory.  But  Pu- 
gin  was  much  more  than  a  draughtsman : — 

*•  The  most  careful  discipline  and  training 
after  academic  methods  will  fail  in  making 
an  artistf  unless  he  himself  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work.  Like  every  highly  culti- 
vated man,  he  must  be  self-educated.  When 
Pngin,  who  was  brought  up  in  his  father's 
office,  had  learnt  all  that  he  could  of  archi- 
tecture, according  to  the  usual  formulas,  he 
8til]  found  that  he  had  learnt  but  little,  and 
that  he  must  begin  at  the  be^ning  and 
pa$s  through  the  discipline  of  labour.  He 
hired  himself  out  as  a  common  carpenter  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  thus  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  work.' — Smiles,  Self -Help. 

Pugin  was  apparently  an  artist  spoilt 
Had  he  discarded  *  instruments '  and  kept 
to  tools,  he  might  have  reached  his  natural 
position,  and  become  a  famous  master-work- 
man. His  architectural  and  decorative 
works  all  show  exceptional  ability  in  their 
inferior  way;  but  none  are  really  good. 
His  church  at  Ramegate,  where  he  was,  in 
fact,  the  master,  is  by  far  the  best,  and  is 
his  worthiest  monument.  Who  can  tell 
how  different  his  fate  might  possibly  have 
been,  had  ho  secured  the  quiet  soothing  in- 
fluence of  true  artist  life,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing the  vexation  and  excitement  of  a  mock 
profession  ? 

We  may  now  quote  the  latest  instance  of 
true  building  master-workmanship.  The 
Portcullis  Club,  93,  Regent  Street,  West- 
minster, *  is  a  workingman's  club  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  tho  word.  The  ground 
vpon  which  it  stands  fias  been  purchased, 
Tlie  materials  of  which  it  is  built  have  been 
paid  for,  and  the  labour  has  been  found  by 
the  working  men  themselves,  many  of  them 
working  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Not 
only  so ;  they  have  been  their  own  archi- 
tects. The  whole  of  the  plans  and  ele- 
vations have  been  beautifully  drawn  by  one 
of  the  members ; '  and  thus  the  little  front 
is  much  more  satisfactory  and  respectable 
than  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  or  the  Royal 
Academy  fa9ade. 

These  are  examples  of  mere  accidental 
gleams  of  truth  in.  modem  practice,  and 
they  show  that  the  return  to  sanity  in  art 
is  by  a  very  short  and  easy  way.  And  now, 
continuing  the  method  of  historical  com  pa- 
rson, that  disc^ers  art  to  be  in  every  age  the 
exclusive  trust  and  treasure  of  the  workman, 
let  us  go  back  four  thousand  years  to  the 
%yptian  tombs,  and  hear  *  the  dead  lift  up 
Ws  voice  to  tell  us  of  his  life.*  Ameni,  a 
great  functionary,  has  inscribed  upon  his 
^mb  the  record  of  his  own  administration, 
^Bd  therein  reveals  the  generous  influence 


of  the  master- workman,  in  a  wider  sphere. 
*All  the  hinds  under  me  were  ploughed 
and  sown  from  north  to  south.  Thanks 
were  given  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  royal 
house  for  the  fat  cattle  which  I  collected. 
Nothing  was  ever  stolen  out  of  my  work- 
shops. /  toorked  myself,  and  kept  the 
whole  province  at  work.  Famine  never  oc- 
curred in  my  time,  nor  did  I  let  any  one 
hunger  in  years  of  short  produce ;  never  did 
I  disturb  the  fisherman  or  molest  the  shep- 
herd. Never  was  a  child  afflicted,  never  a 
widow  ill-treated  by  me ;  and  I  have  not 
preferred  the  great  to  the  small  in  the 
judgments  I  have  given.'  And  on  the  wall 
are  durably  depicted  illustrations  of  Ame- 
ni's  works:  the  building  and  lading  of  large 
ships,  the  fashioning  of  furniture  from  cost- 
ly woods,  the  preparation  of  garments,  and 
the  various  scenes  of  husbandry  and  Tiandi- 
craft.  Of  the  comparative  value  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  Egyptian  workmen,  the  three 
great  Memphian  Pyramids,  the  oldest  mon- 
uments extant  of  building  art,  give  curious 
and  simple  evidence.  *  The  slope  of  the  en- 
trance-passages is  just  the  angle  of  rest  for 
such  material  as  the  stone  of  the  Pyramids, 
and,  therefore,  the  proper  inclination  for 
the  sarcophagus  to  be  easily  moved  without 
letting  it  descend  of  itself.'  Our  readers, 
possibly,  may  recollect  *the  launch'  of  the 
* Great^Eastern,'  and  *  the  angle  of  rest'  and 
immobility  that  our  engineer  of  eminence 
'  designed.'  Had  common  workmen  used 
their  own  responsible  intelligence  about  the 
work,  the  recent  *  builders  of  large  ships ' 
upon  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames  might 
not  have  proved  inferior  to  the  primeval 
working  engineers  and  architects  who  built 
the  wondrous  mausoleums  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile. 

The  failure  and  the  remedy  have  been  at 
length  discovered.  At  the  recent  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  at  the  Engineering  College, 
Cooper's  Hill,  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Operarius  or  Master  Workman, 
advised  the  students  *  not  to  bo  afraid,  but 
to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  smaller,  and 
what  he  might  call  the  more  repnlsive(l), 
details  of  their  profession.  He  was  very 
glad  to  see  that  the  attendance  in  the  work- 
shops was  spoken  of  in  the  very  highest 
terms  by  the  exarainere.  .There  has  been 
hitherto  no  lack  of  the  most  distinguished 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  the  deficiencies 
have  been  in  those  small  practical  matters 
on  which  the  success  of  the  work  often  de- 
pends.' 

Our  history  of  the  Master- Workman  [is 
complete.  His  method  and  position  have 
been  traced  throughout  the  course  of  Euro- 
pean culture.     To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
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the  glories  of  the  Athenian  Acropolia,  the 
splendour  of  the  Venetian  Basilica^  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Lombard  Duomo,  and  the  infi- 
nite variety  and  charm  of  medieval  building- 
work.  The  old  method  still  survives  in  Ori- 
ental manufacture,  and  here  again  we  find 
the  modem  workman  painfully  surpassed  by 
his  more  '  educated  *  Indian  rival.  In  the 
International  Exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton,— 

*■  It  was  humiliating  to  our  national  pride 
to  perceive  io  the  specimens  of  Indian  art 
workmanship  a  grace  and  finish  to  which  we 
cannot  attain  in  spite  of  all  our  modern  dis- 
coveries and  appliances  of  mechanism  daily 
becoming  more  delicate  in  their  operation. 
The  Indian  worker  in  gold  or  silver  pro- 
duces the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  ob- 
jects with  the  rudest  tools,  and  as  long  as  we 
leave  him  to  himself  his  models  are  purely  ar- 
tistiCy  hut  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  produce 
European  articles  from  our  designs,  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  artist  is  lost,  and  his  work  is 
vulgarised.* — Companion  to  the  British  Alma- 
nack, 1872. 

Those  who  last  year  visited  the  World's 
Show  at  Vienna  will  admit  the  general 
truth  of  these  remarks.  The  Japanese  dis- 
play of  art  made  ours  look  pitiful.  In  Ja- 
pan the  true  style  and  method  of  art  deco- 
ration are  maintained.  The  porcelain  and 
the  painting  arc,  in  artistic  combination, 
but  one  work.  In  our  Bond  Street  china 
the  fine  paintings  on  the  plates  and  vases 
are  mere  pictures  quite  distiuct  from  pot- 
tcry,  and  only  gain  some  prettinessand  pol- 
ish from  the  soft  glaze  and  texture  of  the 
ware  ;  but  they  are  no  more  to  be  styled  ce- 
ramic art  than  any  portrait  on  a  panel  or  on 
copper  can  be  classed  with  the  achievements 
of  the  joiner  or  the  smith.  It  is  painful  to 
see  that  in  Japan,  as  in  India,  the  attempt 
to  produce  articles  for  the  European  taste 
and  market  is  already  corrupting  the  work- 
man. 'At  Vienna  in  the  Oriental  courts 
there  were  sad  evidences  of  the  debasing  in- 
fluence of  *  Western  culture.' 

Much  wonderment  and  admiration  have 
been  frequently  expressed  at  what  we  in  a 
patronising  way  are  pleased  to  call  the  al- 
most Occidental  cleverness  of  our  ne.w 
friends  the  Japanese.  The  cause  of  their 
ability  is  obvious.  The  people  of  Japan 
for  many  hundred  years  *  have  placed  the 
handicraftsman,  down  to  the  humblest, 
above  the  merchant  and  the  trader  in  the 
social  scale ;'  they  have  steadily  maintain- 
ed the  artistic  and  imaginative  training  of 
their  workmen,  and  as  a  consequence,  or  a 
concurrent  influence  and  result,  the  entire 
population  has  retained  its  natural  intelli- 
gence,  and    is    apt    to    think,   quick    in 


fancy  and  imagination,  and  therefore 
prompt  to  adopt  and  to  improve;  aad 
last  year  their  workmen  made  the  most 
refined  display  of  decorative  workmanship 
that  Europe  ever  saw.  The  life  and 
work  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  or  of  Palis- 
sy,  show  that  Japan  has  no  exclusive  artist 
power.  *  The  metal  jugs  of  all  sizes  which 
abound  on  the  Continent  are  models  of  un- 
designed art  Equally  good,  though  a  litr 
tie  less  simple,  is  the  rough  blue  and  white 
stone  ware  of  the  South  of  France.'  But 
we  in  England  make  the  able  potter  a  ne- 
glected underling  of  some  great  manufac- 
turing firm,  whose  customers  and  show- 
rooms are  a  hundred  miles  away.  With 
such  a  system  no  designs  by  Flaxraan  will 
make  *  works  of  art,'  nor  raise  our  pottery 
above  mere  toy-work  and  a  trade. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  to  employ  aa 
ordinary  workman  would  imply  the  loss  of 
all  the  luxury,  the  elegance,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  our  modem  civilising  arts.  This  is 
the  current  talk,  and  really  merits  a  reply 
like  Hotspur's  to  the  popinjay.  Of  coarse 
the  trash  that  fills  ^the  Bond  Street  shope 
would  disappear,  and  houses,  churcheft, 
dress,  and  furniture  would  all  be  changed 
from  foppish  finery  to  dignified  imaginative 
art.  The  *  charming '  luxuries  that  the 
fashionable  world  demands  have  almost  al- 
ways been  the  work  and  the  contrivance  of 
the  common  artisan.  The  tradesman  only 
sells  the  goods,  the  workman  finds  the 
brains. 

The  remedy  is  obvious,  and  involves  do 
sufl'ering  or  abnegation.     The    public,  of 
whatever  sort  or  grade,  should,  like  the  me- 
dieval aristocracy  and  kings,  aspire  to  culti- 
vate the  social  and  artistic  friendship  of  the 
master-workman.     This  is  already  done  in 
other  arts,  and  barber  surgeons,  and  the 
quacks  of  former  days,  have  given  place  to 
those  who  *  do  the  work'  of  healing.    Io 
some  respects,  however,  the  condition  and 
the  progress  of  the  world  have  been  most 
curiously  inverted  since  the  middle  agesi 
In  those  times  the  public  mind  was  greatij 
conversant  with  building  art,  and  being  fne 
and  bright  in   thought,  the   natural  red! 
was  excellence  in  work  ;  but  in  theolc^  i 
was  comparatively  dark,  and  subject  to  tk 
superstition  of  the  Papacy.     Now,  on  tk 
contrary,  the  English  mind  asserts  its  lite- 
ty  in  theological  affairs,  bat  in  respect  oi 
art  it  is  benighted.     The  present  period  of 
artistic  imbecility  would  merit  the  contempt 
of  those  great  working  men  who  lived  in 
ages  that  the  vulgar  have  assumed  to  be  un- 
civilised and  '  dark.' 

Our  working   men   have  no   respect  or 
sympathy  for  those   who  call  themselves 
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their  *  chiefs ;'  and  as  a  serious  direct  result 
of  want  of  interest  in  their  work,  we  find 
that  workmen  do  considerably  less  per  hour, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  than  they  accom- 
plished thirty  years  ago.     An  independent 
^master/  with  associated  workmen,  would 
do  much  more  and  better  work  than  a  com- 
mercial builder,  dealing  with  hirelings,  and 
habitually   subject  to  trade  jealousies  and 
strikes.     The  saving  to  society  would  be  im- 
mense.    The  money  that  is  wasted  on  our 
buildings,  public  and  private,  would'  suffice 
to  lodge  us  all  like  princes.     ^  During  the 
past  year  the  directors  of  the  Improved  In- 
dustrial Dwellings  Company  Limited  have 
been  erecting  some  dwellings  by  the  employ- 
ment of  their   own   workpeople,    under  a 
competent  foreman,  and  thus  far  the  exper- 
iment has  worked   satisfactorily.     Greater 
care  and  attention  being  bestowed  upon  the 
details  of  the  work,  the  expenses  of  repairs 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  much  less  in   these 
buildings.      Thirty   dwellings   at    Bethnal 
Green  estate  have   been  nearly  completed 
upon  this  plan,  and  the  Company's  workpeo- 
ple are  now  proceeding  with   sixty  more.' 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  some  other  gentlemen 
have,  in  a  way  6f  business,  helped  to  build 
a  little  town  of  houses  near  the  Wandsworth 
Road.     *  The  architect  has  been  a  working 
foreman,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  builders 
are  the  occupiers  of  the  houses.     Men  of 
each  trade  were  "  pressed  for  their  ideas," 
and  the  result  has   shown   the   amount   of 
practical  ingenuity  that  can  be  brought  by 
an  intelligent  community  of  working  men 
into  a  work  on  which  their  hearts  are  set' 
Each  man,  however,  should  possess  and  care 
for  his  own  freehold.     The  occasional  cor- 
respondence in  the  daily  papers  makes  us 
see  that  In  their  architectural  afiairs  our  sa- 
pient Englishmen  are  'mostly  fools,'  and 
this  particularly  in  their  consent  to  live  in 
leasehold  houses.     Art  never  can  exist  on 
such  a  tenure.     We  could  distinctly  show 
its  bad  effect,  not  on  architecture  only,  but 
on  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture,  metal  wotk, 
wd  painting ;  each  has  sunk,   is  sinking, 
and  will  Rink,  unless  the   £rm  and   stable 
freehold  tenure  is  restored.     No  one  can 
think  of  any  of  our  fine  old  buildings,  sa- 
cred or  secular,  as  leaseholds,  nor  will  sub- 
stantial fireproof  houses  be  constructed  upon 
leasehold   ground;    and  when   the   public 
understand  that  individual  benefit  and  the 
general  good  are  equally  involved ^iu  free- 
^ol)d  tenure,  all  proprietors  will  join  in  a 
demand    for    such    legislation,    essentially 
conservative,  as  would  allow,  and,  if  requir- 
ed,  compel   urban   enfranchisement.     The 
project  has  its  precedents ;  and  tithe  com- 
Mvutation,   copyhold  enfranchisement,   and 


canal  and  railway  Acts,  have  made  the  pub- 
lic and  the  lawyers  understand  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  encumbrances,  and  ground 
rents,  may  be  forced  to  sell,  and  yet  be 
very  willing  vendors. 

Thus  we  have  sought  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  recognise  the  only  '  path  that  leads 
to  excellence  in  art,'  to  explain  the  reason 
why  the  old  building- work,  so  often  glori- 
ous, is  always  good ;  and  why  our  modem 
work,  though  clever  and  correct  in  imita- 
tion or  design,  is  everywhere,  and  must  be, 
radically  bad ;  and  so  to  prove  and  illus- 
trate the  doctrine  of  the  workman's  mastery. 

Our  plea  is  naturally  made  with  special 
reference  to  the  interest  of  the  Church  in  hu- 
man progress;  and,  most  obviously,  in  all 
that  influences  the  building  art.  This 
seems  to  justify  *  a  strong  deliverance  ;'  and 
is  our  great  encouragement  to  speak  aloud. 
And  so,  by  much  of  friendly  frankness,  we 
have  hoped  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  lead  them  to  perceive  how 
greatly  the*^ advancement  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  state  of  man,  and  the  true  digni- 
ty and  influence  of  the  Church,  must  bo  af- 
fected by  the  full  development  of  the  artis- 
tic 'lively  genius  of  the  workman.'  As 
this  appeal  is  not  perfunctory  but  earn- 
est, it  may  be  made  with  little  reticence, 
and  yet  with  much  respect  for  those  whose 
audience  and  help  are  claimed.  This  free- 
dom we  have  used  with  generous  confidence 
and  candour;  not  seeking  to  reveal  some 
undiscovered  fault,  but  only  to  describe  the 
cause  and  nature  of  an  error  that  is  great 
and  obvious  ;  and  then,  with  firm  assurance 
modestly  expressed,  to  indicate  and  justify 
the  remedy. 

And  now  we  venture  to  assume  that  all 
our  readers  recognise  the  historic  status, 
and  the  artistic  value,  of  the  Master-Work- 
man, and  perceive  that  to  ignore  him  and  to- 
restrict  the  exercise  of  his  imagination  in 
his  work  is  a  fraud  on  human  nature,  and 
injurious  to  all  men.  This  is  now  evident. 
Our  present  working  classes  are  profoundly 
vulgar.  The  increase  of  wages  and  of  gen- 
eral comfort  does  not  much  improve  them, 
and  instruction  only  serves  to  give  them 
larger  means  to  demonstrate  their  coarseness. . 
Those  who  know  them  in  their  houses  tell 
us  that  as  their  wages  rise  they  revel  in  ex- 
pensive luxury  and  display.  In  this  they 
imitate  their  betters.  The  debasement  of 
imagination  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
society,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  mean 
finery  of  a  mechanic's  parlour  straight  to^ 
the  pompous  rubbish  that  surrounds  a  duke. 
Learning  is  no  efficient  substitute  or  supple- 
ment, for,  without  imagination,  *  every  man . 
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18  brutish  in  his  knowledge.'  We  do  not 
imdervalae  what  is  now  called  education, 
but  we  object  entirely  to  the  misuse  of  the 
word.  The  result  of  all  our  ^Education 
Acts '  is  not  education,  but  mere  teaching 
and  the  gift  of  knowledge.  There  is  some- 
thing imparted,  not  *  educed.'  But  it  is  not 
that  which  goeth  into  a  roan^  but  that  which 
cometh  out  of  him,  that  defiles  or  purifies, 
ennobles  or  degrades  him ;  and  while  we 
merely  give  him  knowledge  and  prohibit  in- 
dividual interest  and  expression  in  his  work, 
the  operative  still  remains  but  a  degraded 
though  intelligent  machine,  and  the  agricul- 
tnral  labourer  is  in  every  sense  made  only  to 
\follow  the  plough.' 

The  object  of  all  education  is  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  of  the  man. 
Instruction  in  literature  and  science 
sharpens  his  intellect,  and  technical 
instruction,  now  required  by  middle-class  em- 
ployers for  economic  reasons,  good  in  them- 
selves, but  socially  and  philosophically  self- 
ish, may  increase  the  workman's  value  as  a 
tool ;  but  true  art  workmanship  is  generous 
in  every  way,  and  in  its  nature  is  like  mer- 
cy, blessing  him  that  gives  as  well  as  him 
that  takes.  It  gives  a  constant  opportunity 
and  wholesome  exercise  for  their  imagina- 
tion to  the  great  fundamental  class  of  work- 
ing men,  and,  elevating  these,  it  raises  all 
humanity.  Much  of  the  congratulation 
that  we  hear  about  advancing  wealth,  and 
science,  and  mechanical  improvement,  is  tru- 
ly relevant  to  nothing  but  advance.  The 
progress  is  in  most  cases  grovelling  and  low. 
Men  are  not  better  for  it  all,  but  only  bet- 
ter ofll  Will  any  who  have  known  our 
•Universities  these  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
years,  tell  us  that  the  more  recent  men  have 

>  been  of  a  distinctly  higher  stamp  than  those 
who  had  preceded  them?  Is  not  the 
proportion  of  self-culture  for  its  own  sake 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  pursuit  of  learning 
very  much  become  a  hunt  for  fellowships, 
or,  as  upon  the  turf,  to  get  *  well  placed '  ? 

'  This  all  requires  abatement  and  correction, 
and  the  change,  as  in  most  moral  revolu- 
tionsy  must  be  made  not  in  the  upper  but 
the  lower  orders  of  society.     Morals  do  not 

•  descend,  and  Christianity  was  proclaimed 

:  and  first  received  among  the  poor. 

The  workmen  are  our  masters,  and,  we 
hear,  should  be  instructed ;  what  if  this  in- 
struction should  but  lead  them  to  increas- 
ing aptitude  for  selfishness  and  base  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  whole  political  machine 
should  be  a  means  of  levelling  the  people 
down  to  a  low  state  of  rude  or  polished  lux- 
ury f  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  the  State  than  the  neglect  of 
the  imaginative  power  among  men.      For 


many  years  greed  has  been  blessed,  and  ho- 
noured, and  exalted  to  the  position  of  % 
peace-maker.  But  greed  never  has  main- 
tained a  nation's  self-respect  and  dignity; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  cultivation  of  the  noble 
qualities  of  imagination,  which  rise  greathr 
above  greed,  and,  seeking  true  nobility,  find 
it  in  work  and  sacrifice,  that  the  position  of 
England  as  a  leader  among  the  nations  etn 
be  secured  and  made  a  blessing.  If  the  im- 
agination is  not  thus  developed,  the  work- 
ing men  will,  as  they  become  instructed, 
become  also  increasingly  obnoxious  and  de- 
praved, and  vulgar  knowingness  and  vain 
impatient  levity  will,  as  in  other  regions,  be 
the  ruling  characteristics  of  the  people. 

We  have  occasionally  to  regard  with  pity 
and  some  scorn  the  French  elector  who  de- 
clines or  fears  to  vote  ^  for  the  salvation  of 
society.'  Our  working  men  are  similarly 
impotent,  though  not  perhaps  in  politics, 
yet  in  all  that  most  concerns  their  actual 
work.  They  are  acute  and  clever  to  a  folly 
about  pay,  but  for  all  else  their  minds  hsTe 
been  crnshed  out  of  them  ;  and  in  the  grett 
and  many-sided  building  trade,  ubiquitoos 
and  constant  in  its  movement,  the  whole 
class  of  working  men  is  sunk  into  the  low- 
est state  of  mental  and  imaginative  feeble- 
ness. We  have  given  to  the  workman  pow- 
er in  political  afiairs,  but  we  entirely  deny 
his  right  and  special  fitness  to  direct  his 
own.  He  obtains  his  share  numencally  in 
the  election  of  the  Government  that  mks 
us  all,  but  he  is  counted  quite  incapable  to 
manage  his  own  work,  and,  like  a  beast  of 
burden  or  a  child,  is  put  in  harness  or  in 
leading-stnngs,  and  reined  and  guided, 
,  blinkered '  and  controlled. 

There  is  no  question  how  the  work- 
ing man  must  be  improved.  He  mast 
first  be  recognised.  Let  us  suppose  that 
some  successful  picture-dealer  were  to 
quote  the  various  paintings-  in  his  gal- 
lery as  his  own  productions,  and  toat 
the  names  and  individuality  of  all  the 
painters  were  entirely  disregarded,  and  we 
shall  understan<^  at  once  the  unnatnral  con- 
dition of  the  workman,  and  perceive  how 
much  the  decadence  of  painting  would  be 
promoted  by  such  oblivious  folly.  Tbia, 
notwithstanding,  is  onr  almost  universal  cb»- 
tom  in  regard  to  every  art  that  we  have  art 
dubbed  '  fine,'  and  so  .the  working  man  k- 
coinos  an  alien  and  outcast  from  '  society.* 

But  w«  may  hear  that  the  unpraising  of 
the  workman  is  a  revolutionary  project,  and 
that  its  tendency  would  be  to  shatter  the 
foundations  of  sooiey.  The  truth,  howeyer, 
is  entirely  otherwise,  and  we  appeal  to  feel- 
ings perfectly  conservative  when  we  declare 
that  the  great  want  of  England  is  a  wide- 
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spread  class  of  true  imaginative  workmen — 
men  who,  free  from  jealousy  of  other  ranks, 
because  they  feel  the  dignity  and  comfort 
of  their  own,  would  never  favour  violent  or 
revolutionary  change,  and  yet  would  be 
most  prompt  to  see  and  indicate  whatever 
change  is  needed.  These  true  gentleman 
would  soon  become  the  efficient  balance- 
weight  of  all  society,  and  from  their  busi- 
ness contact  with  all  classes,  and  their  sym- 
pathy with  each,  would  bring  them  into 
narmony  throughout  the  social  scale.  *  They 
would  maintain  the  state  of  the  world;' 
and,  their  works  and  ways  being  entirely 
public,  they  would  give  no  opportunity  for 
suspicion  or  occasion  for  distrust.  None 
would  readily  resent  their  interference  or 
advice;  they  could  speak  with  the  vulgar 
as  well  as  think  with  the  wise,  and  without 
effort  would  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
proprietary  as  well  as  of  the  operative  class- 
es in  a  way  that  what  is  called  the  middle 
class  could  never  hope  to  emulate. 

Having  commenced  by  quoting  our  His- 
torian's opinion  of  the  method  and  results 
of  modem  architectural  practice,  let  us  now 
collect  and  hear  what  Goethe  has  to  say 
about  artistic  Dilettanteism.  The  *Dilet- 
tants,'  who  still  maintain  their  social  and 
professional  influence  in  architectural  afiairs, 
he  has  described  as — 

'  Those  who,  without  any  particular  talent 
for  art,  only  give  way  to  the  natural  imita- 
tive tendency  in  them,  and  among  other 
things  to  the  imitation  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture. Their  passion  for  imitation  has  no 
connection  with  inborn  genius  for  art.  They 
do  little  good  to  artists  or  to  art;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  much  harm,  by  bringing  artists 
down  to  their  level.  The  Dilettante  is  hon- 
^red,  and  tJie  artist  it  neglected.  In  Di- 
lettanteism the  loss  is  always  greater  than 
tbe  gain.  It  takes  from  art  its  essence,  and 
spoils  the  public  by  deprivinff  it  of  its  artist- 
ic earnestness  and  sense  of  right.  It  follows 
the  lead  of  the  time ;  whereas  true  art  gives 
hiws  and  commands  the  time.  Dilettanteism 
presupposes  art  as  botchwork  does  handi- 
craft ;  and  the  Dilettante  holds  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  artist  that  the  botcher  does  to 
the  craftsman.  From  handicraft  the  way  is 
open  to  rise  in  art  but  not  from  botchwork. 
Tne  best  of  all  preparation  is  to  have  even 
the  lowest  scholar  take  part  in  the  work  of 
the  master.  The  Dilettante  has  never  more 
than  a  half-interest  in  art,  but  the  artist,  who 
is  the  true  connoisseur,  has  an  unconditional 
and  entire  interest  in  art  and  devotion  to  it. 
The  true  artist  rests  firmly  and  securely  on 
himself,  and  so  incurs  the  less  danger  in  de- 
pwting  from  rules  ;  and  may  even,  by  that 
^eans,  enlarge  the  province  of  art  itself. 
IHlettanti,  or  rather  botchers,  seem  not  to 
atrive  like  the  true  artist  towards  the  highest 
powible  aim  of  art,  nor  to  see  what  is  be- 


yond, but  only  what  is  beside  them  ;  on  thi* 
account  they  are  always  comparing.  All  Di- 
lettanti are  plagiarists.  They  enervate  and 
pull  to  pieces  all  that  is  origmal  in  manner 
or  matter;  and  at  the  same  time  imitate, 
copy,  and  piece  out  their  own  emptiness 
with  it. 

*  The  'publicity  and  permanence  of  archi- 
tectural works  renders  the  injurious  effect  of 
Dilettanteism  in  this  department  more  uni- 
versal and  enduring,  and  perpetuates  false 
taste  ;  because  in  art  the  things  that  are  con- 
spicuous and  widely  known  are  generally 
made  to  serve  again  for  models.  The  ear- 
nest aim  of  a  true  architectural  work  gives  it 
a  harmony  with  the  most  important  and  ex- 
alted moments  of  man  ;  and  botchwork  in 
this  case  does  him  an  injury  in  the  very  point 
where  he  might  he  most  eapMe  i^  perfection.'* 

Thus  Art  is  not  to  be  attained  by  Dilet- 
tante schemes  or  fanciful  designs ;  or  by  a 
vain  expenditure  of  wealth ;  or  even  by 
some  recondite  researches  in  the  path  of 
knowledge.  Art  is  the  noble  end  of  steady 
and  laborious  work;  the  glory  and  reward 
of  honest,  thoughtful,  setf-devoted  handi- 
craft. Art,  *  when  a  reality,  indicates  some- 
thing impressive  and  sublime.  It  stamps  a 
man  with  the  divine  seal ;  getting  him  be- 
fore us  as  invariably  impelled  to  do  a  divine 
thing.  Work  is  not  to  him  a  profession, 
but  a  vocation.  It  is  not  something  which 
he  chooses  for  himself,  but  for  which  he  is 
chosen ;  which  he  does  not  advance  to  be- 
cause he  will,  but  because  he  must.  The 
man  is  not  at  liberty  to  decline  the  call.' 
Such  was  the  Master-Workman  of  the  past, 
whose  free  imaginative  power  has  ever  been 
the  life  of  Art ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
emancipated  Workman,  gloriously  *  impel- 
led,' must  always  be,  and  is,  the  only  real 
hope  of  English  Architecture. 
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Thb   struggle  between  the  Girondins  and 
the  Jacobins  in  the  first  French  Revolution 
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^bas  a  far  wider  significaDCC  than  the  passing 
strife  of  rival  factions.  It  represents  the  rup- 
ture between  two  elementary  forces  of  the 
Revolution,  temporarily  combined  for  a  com- 
mon object  of  destruction — the  men  of  ac- 
tion and  the  men  of  letters.  The  philosophic 
party,  of  which  the  Girondins  were  the  po- 
litical expression,  had  given  the  movement 
its  first  form  and  impulse,  had  clothed  it  in 
heart-stirring  phrases,  specious  sophistry, 
and  brilliant  romance.  So  long  as  action 
was  restricted  to  an  assault  on  existing  in- 
stitutions, the  Monarchy,  the  Aristocracy, 
and  the  Church,  the  Girondins  were  the 
men  who  encouraged  and  guided  the  mind 
of  the  people.  But  when,  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  10th  August,  the  philosophers 
found  themselves,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  sole  rulers  of  a 
great  nation,  their  political  incapacity  was 
at  once  apparent  Not  one  act  of  states- 
man-like energy  can  be  credited  to  the 
Girondins  during  the  brief  period  of  their 
power.  They  were  undecided  before  the 
enemy  on  the  frontier,  impotent  among  the 
mob  in  Paris,  powerful  only  within  the 
walls  of  the  Assembly,  and  after  a  bare  year 
of  nominal  rule  all  of  the  party  who  were 
not  in  hiding  in  the  provinces  had  perished 
beneath  the  guillotine. 

What  was  the  cause  of  a  rise  so  prodi- 
gious and  a  fall  so  disastrous?  The  aim  of 
the  literary  or  Girondin  party  was  perfec- 
tion— a  dream  that  has  always  attracted  and 
amused  the  minds  of  philosophers.  Plato 
had  given  it  form  in  his  '  Republic ;'  Bacon 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  'Atlantis'  and 
*  Utopia.*  But  both  the  last  were  the  mere 
sportive  fancies  of  practical  statesmen,  while 
Plato  says  of  his  own  republic :  '  Perhaps 
in  heaven  there  is  laid  up  a  pattern  of  it  for 
him  who  wishes  to  behold  it,  and  beholding 
to  organise  himself  accordingly.  And  the 
question  of  its  present  or  future  existence 
on  earth  is  quite  unimportant.'  .The  pro- 
blem was  not  strange  to  theology,  and  on 
speculations  of  the  kind  Butler  remarks, 
with  his  usual  strong  sagacity :  '  Suppose 
now  a  person  of  such  a  turn  of  mind  to  go 
on  with  his  reveries*  till  he  had  at  length 
fixed  upon  some  plan  of  nature  as  appear- 
ing to  him  the  best ;— one  shall  scarce  be 
thought  guilty  of  detraction  against  human 
understanding,  if  one  should  say,  even  be- 
forehand, that  the  plan  which  this  specula- 
tive person  would  fix  on,  though  he  were 
the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men,  would  not 
be  the  very  best,  even  according  to  his  own 
notions  of  the  best' 

Yet  this  finite  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  was  precisely  what  the  revolutionary 
philosophers  refused  to  admit.      Each  of 


them  assumed  that  the  conception  of  per- 
fection he  had  himself  formed  had  a  posi- 
tive external  equivalent  Hence  their  rea- 
soning was  constructively  valueless,  for  it 
was  based  on  a  petitio  principii,  or  an  m> 
sumption  of  what  it  was  really  necessary  to 
prove.  On  the  other  hand,  the  magic  of  the 
word  '  perf ectiop,'  and  the  natural  indiDA- 
tion  of  men  to  overlook  its  essentially  rela- 
tive character,  made  it  irresistible  as  a  wea- 
pon of  destruction.  '  It  would  be  advisa- 
ble,' said  Danton,  speaking  in  the  Girondin 
dialect,  Hhat  the  Convention  should  issue 
an  address  to  assure  the  people  that  it  wish- 
es to  destroy  nothing,  but  to  perfect  every- 
thing; and  that  if  we  pursue  fanaticism,  it 
is  because  we  desire  perfect  freedom  of  re* 
ligious  opinion.'  How  easy  on  such  pre- 
mises to  argue  that  all  human  frailties  and 
crimes  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  existing  institutions,  and  that  if  the 
belief  in  revealed  religion  and  the  fear  of 
tyrannous  authority  were  destroyed,  the 
mind  would  re-assert  its  native  digoitj! 
So,  at  least,  reasoned  Condorcet,  who 
thought  that  the  first  step  towards  perfe^ 
tion  was  to  annihilate  the  idea  of  a  person- 
al God.  And  such  was  the  dream  of  Ma- 
dame Roland,  who,  in  her  hatred  of  an  aris- 
tocracy socially  superior  to  herself,  conceiv- 
ed that  the  earth,  relieved  of  such  an  inca- 
bus,  would  presently  bring  forth  Brntuses 
and  Timoleons  with  all  the  austere  virtues  of 
imaginary  republics.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  first  fruits  of  liberty 
and  Equality  appeared  in  the  September 
massacres  and  the  rise  of  the  Mountain,  the 
Girondins  were  filled  with  dismay  and  de- 
spaired of  the  situation.  The  character  of 
Ihe  party  is  well  expressed  in  the  epigram 
of  Dumonriez,  who  said  that  the  repablic, 
as  conceived  by  the  Girondins,  was  like  the 
romance  of  a  clever  woman. 

Girondism  has   survived   the   Girondins. 
Though  checked  on  the   field   of  politics, 
Philosophy  has  not  yielded   one  tittle  of 
her   pretensions  to  universal   spiritual  do- 
minion.    But  she  has  shifted  her  groni^ 
Perfection,  which  was  once  sought  in  tk 
state  of  Nature,  is  now  placed  in  the  reate 
of  Art     The  wide  philosophical  movemeit 
called  '  Culture '  has  sapped  the  foundatistf 
of  positive   belief  in   Germany ;   its  i^ 
have  long  been  extolled  by  our  own  ^^ 
sophers ;  it  is  now  in  the  midst  of  soax^ 
itself.     '  Are  not  new  lights,'  asks  one  of  its 
professors,  whose  doctrines  we  shall  pre- 
sently  examine,   'finding  free  passage  to 
shine   in   upon  us?'     They   are;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  these  are  mere  iffnesfa- 
tut,  or  proceed,  as  the  philosophers  affirm, 
from  the  beacon  of  eternal  truth.    To  every 
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one  who  reflects  it  mast  be  plain  that  soci- 
ety in  England  is  now  being  exposed  to  a 
solvent  like  that  which  operated  in  France 
before  the  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
philosophy  no  longer  occupies  the  same 
maf^terful  position  as  before  the  downfall  of 
the  gospel  of  Honsseau.  Her  approaches 
against  the  outworks  of  Christianity  are 
masked  under  a  cautious  moderation,  and 
even  under  the  *8how  of  a  patronising 
friendship.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
those  who  rest  on  the  truth  of  an  ancient 
tradition  to  bring  the  question  to  an  open 
issue,  and  we  shall  endeavour  in  the  present 
article  to  extract  from  the  new  Culture,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  a  precise  account 
of  its  meaning,  to  track  it  to  its  source,  to 
subject  it  to  proof,  and  thus  to  decide  how 
far  its  actual  powers  are  equal  to  its  propos- 
ed end. 

And  first  we  are  led  to  remark  on  the 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  name.  In  the 
idea  attaching  to  the  word  'Cultivation' 
there  are  usually  two  main  elements,  society 
and  criticism.  By  a  cultivated  age  we 
mean  an  advanced  state  of  society,  recog- 
nising certain  laws  or  standards,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  to  which  members  of  the 
community  who  desire  a  character  for  re- 
finement are  expected  to  conform.  Such 
was  the  age  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  of  Au- 
gustus at  Rome,  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France, 
of  Anne  in  £ngland.  We  do  not  call  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  though  in  many  essential 
points  a  nobler  epoch  than  either  of  the  two 
last,  a  cultivated  age,  because  in  the  first 
place,  society,  in  the  modem  sense,  was  only 
in  its  infancy,  and,  next,  because  criticism 
vas  almost  unknown.  Now  the  meaning  in 
our  day  specially  attaching  to  the  word  Cul- 
ture is  *  self-cultivation.'  The  source  of  the 
movement,  as  we  have  said,  is  Germany,  and 
the  name  of  its  prophet  is  perhaps  the 
greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  representa- 
tive, in  modem  literature.  No  terms  of 
panegyric  are  too  extravagant  for  his  disci- 
ples. *Knowest  thou,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
*no  prophet,  even  in  the  vesture,  environ- 
ment, and  dialect  of  this  age?  None  to 
whom  the  godlike  has  revealed  itself  through 
all  meanest  and  highest  forms  of  the  com- 
mon, and  by  him  been  again  prophetically 
revealed,  in  whose  inspired  melody,  even  in 
these  rag.gathering  and  rag-burning  days, 
man's  life  again  begins,  were  it  but  afar  ofi, 
to  be  divine?  I  know  him,  and  name  him, 
Goethe.'  In  his  early  days  Goethe  was  an 
ardent  apostle  of  the  new  principles  of 
Rousseau,  which  he  embodied  in  *  The  Sor- 
rows of  Werter.'  But  his  clear  perception 
detected  their  inadequacy  even  before  the 
catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolution. 


*  One  of  the  first  to  perceive  the  faults  of 
these  works '  (says  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  days  be- 
fore he  became  a  Rhapsodist)  *  was  Goethe 
himself.  In  this  unlooked-for  and  unexam- 
pled popularity  he  was  far  from  feeling  that 
he  had  attained  his  object:  this  first  out- 
pouring of  his  soul  had  calmed  its  agitations, 
not  exhausted  or  even  indicated  its  strength, 
and .  he  now  began  to  see  afar  ofL  a  much 
higher  region,  as  well  as  glimpses  of  the 
track  by  which  it  might  be  attained.  To 
cultivate  his  own  spirit ^  not  only  as  an  author 
but  a  man,  to  obtain  dominion  over  it,  and 
wield  its  resources  in  the  service  of  what 
seemed  Good  and  Beautiful,  had  been  his  ob- 
ject, more  or  less  distinctly,  from  the  first,  as 
it  is  that  of  all  true  men  in  their  several 
spheres.  According  to  his  own  deep  maxim, 
that  "  Doubt  of  any  kind  can  only  bo  remov- 
ed by  action,"  this  object  had  now  become 
more  clear  to  him ;  and  he  may  be  said  to 
have  pursued  it  to  the  present  hour,  with  a 
comprehensiveness  and  an  unwearied  perse- 
verance, rarely  if  ever  exemplified  in  the  his- 
tory of  such  a  mind.' 

Evidently  there  is  nothing  new  in 
Goethe's  aspiration.  The  subjection  of  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  If  the  culture  preach- 
ed by  Goethe  be,  indeed,  the  new  gospel 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  maintains,  it  must  possess 
a  larger  catholicity  and  power  of  being 
translated  into  life  and  action  than  is  shown 
by  Christianity.  Now,  we  doubt  if  any 
man  has  ever  done  more  to  render  action 
impossible  than  Goethe's  first  English  disci- 
ple, Mr.  Carlyle.  Action  is  what  he  has  al- 
ways been  preaching,  and  yet  in  the  same 
breath  he  has  poured  contempt  on  present 
action  of  every  kind,  whether  as  connected 
with  the  past,  or  constructive  of  the  future. 
As  we  all  know,  he  is  content  that  *old 
sick  society '  should  be  burnt,  in  the  faith 
that,  somehow  or  other,  *  a  phoenix '  is  to 
arise  out  of  its  ashes.  Yet  who  so  scornful 
as  he  of  the  vast  army  of  nostmm-mongers, 
liberals,  economists,  utilitarians,  and  other 
professors  of  the  'Dismal  Science,'  who 
make  shift  to  put  something  in  the  place  of 
what  they  desire  to  destroy  ?  The  reason  is 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  poet,  and  sees  the  in- 
adequacy of  these  materialistic  systems. 
But  while  all  great  poetry  stimulates  to  ac- 
tion, by  *  holding  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,'  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  poetry 
is  the  supernatural  Posted  in  his  '  watch- 
tower,' in  full  sight  of  *  God's  Facts,'  *the 
Immensities,'  and  Hhe  Verities,'  he  stimu- 
lates the  intellect  only  to  paralyse  the  pow- 
er of  action.  What  is  his  grand  fundamen- 
tal remedy  ?  Self-annihilation.  Does  this 
mean  more  than  St.  Paul's  words,  ^  I  keep 
under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjec- 
tion '  ?    If  so,  is  the  sense  conveyed  in  the 
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following  passage  ? — *  In  fact,  Christian  doc- 
trine, backed  by  all  the  human  wisdom  I 
could  ever  hear  of,  inclines  me  to  think  that 
Ignatius,  had  he  been  a  good  and  wise  man, 
would  have  consented  at  this  point  to  be 
damned,  as  it  was  clear  to  him  that  he  de- 
served to  be.  Here  would  have  been  a 
healing  salve  for  his  conscience,  one  tran- 
scendent act  of  virtue,  which  it  still  lay  with 
him,  the  worst  of  sinners,  to  do.  "To  die 
for  ever,  as  I  have  deserved;  let  Eternal 
Justice  triumph  so,  since  otherwise  it  may 
not." '  Is  it  not  plain  that  in  this  passage 
is  nothing  of  significance  for  human  nature, 
nothing  of  practical  import,  nothing  but  the 
intoxication  of  paradox  ?  So,  again,  in  Mr. 
Carlyle's  social  philosophy,  in  nis  crusade, 
for  instance,  against  *  Downing  Street,' 
when,  after  a  whirlwind  of  invective  against 
the  Diabolus  spirit  of  Red  Tape,  the  reader, 
in  a  moment's  breathing  space,  looks  for  the 
inspired  advice,  the  oracle  counsels  pro- 
foundly, *  Able  men !  Get  able  men  ih 
Downing  Street ! '  In  such  bewildering 
chances  do  we  find  ourselves  in  our  journeys 
with  Mr.  Carlyle,  at  one  moment  ti-ansport- 
ed  on  a  celestial  metaphor,  the  next  strand- 
ed upon  a  barren  platitude  !  Why  is  this  ? 
And  how  comes  the  serene  philosophy  of 
Goethe  to  be  translated  into  the  turbulent 
and  discontented  system  of  his  disciple? 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Carlyle's  ideas  are 
wholly  un-English.  England  is  not  Weimar, 
nor  is  the  purely  literary  culture,  which 
could  develop  itself  at  liberty  in  a  petty 
German  Court,  undisturbed  by  even  the  ru- 
mour of  politics,  qualified  to  succeed  amidst 
the  vehement  political  life  of  a  great  and 
ancient  nation. 

A  far  more  systematic  attempt,  however, 
to  naturalise  *  Culture  '  in  England  has  been 
made  by  another  disciple  of  Goethe.  No 
one  has  more  persistently  preached  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  new  religion  than  Mr.  Ar- 
nold ;  but  perceiving  clearly  the  unpractical 
nature  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  mission,  he  has 
thrown  his  own  efiorts  into  the  form  of  ex- 
position, and  has  in  every  way  sought  to 
popularise  his  creed  by  indicating  how  it  is 
to  be  embodied  in  our  national  life.  Nor 
has  he  been  by  any  means  unsuccessful  in 
engrafting  his  ideas  on  literary  society. 
Like  all  me  Girondin  party,  he  knows  tho- 
roughly the  value  of  phrases,  and  the  very 
word  *  Culture '  itself,  *  Perfection,'  *  Sweet- 
ness and  Light,'  *  Hebraism,'  *  Hellenism,' 
and  others  now  so  commonly  found  in  cur- 
rent literature,  have  been  disseminated  by 
his  infiuenoe.  And  no  wonder,  for  if  any 
man  could  found  a  gospel  on  refinement  it 
would  be  Mr,  Arnold.     Graceful  and  hu- 


mane in  his  temperament,  a  master  alike  d 
literature  and  style,  capable  of  receiriDgm- 
ticism  with  temper,  and  retorting  itwiti 
wit,  this  true  disciple  of  Goethe  has  receii- 
ed  from  Fortune  every  gift,  except  the  pow- 
er '  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him.'  'Cul- 
ture,' he  says,  'is  to  be  recommended  9&\ht 
great  help  out  of  our  present  difficulties,' 
and  if,  after  examination,  the  remedy  seens 
to  be  something  less  than  the  philosophers 
stone,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  clear  expo- 
sition and  unwavering  faith  on  the  part  <A 
its  apostle. 

Mr.  Arnold,  pursuing  his  meritorious  ob- 
ject of  making  his  system  precise  and  popu- 
lar, starts  with  a  definition :  *  Culture,  which 
is  the  study  of  perfection,  leads  us  to  con- 
ceive of  true  perfection,  developing  all  sides 
of  our  humanity,  and,  as  a  general  perfec- 
tion, developing  all  parts  of  our  societ?.' 
And  he  subsequently  shows  that  the  qae»- 
tion  has  a  religious,  political,  and  social  is- 
pect,  in  which  triple  division  of  his  subject 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  follow  him. 

To  be  perfectly  cultivated  we  roust,  k- 
cording  to  Mr.  Arnold,  be  perfectly  r^i- 
gious,  and  to  be  perfectly  religious  we  mo^ 
have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Bible. 
A  significant  admission  from  a  philosophy 
of  that  party  which,  in  its  first  rise,  did  its 
ntmost  to  annihilate  Christianity  as  a  hsae- 
f nl  superstition  !  Yet,  so  far  as  r^ards  his 
own  end,  Mr.  Arnold  is  right ;  for  is  it  iwt 
the  precept  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
*  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven  is  perfect?'  The  qnestiou, 
however,  immediately  arises,  is  t^e  perfe^ 
tion  thus  enjoined  identical  with  that  per- 
fection which  consists  in  a  '  harmonious  de- 
velopment of"  all  sides  of  our  humanitT'l 
We  are  thus  led  to  ask  for  a  clear  definitioB 
of  the  common  and  traditional  conceptioe 
of  Christianity,  and  we  shall  not  find  it  bet* 
ter  than  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler,  i 
writer  for  whom  Mr.  Arnold  professes  tie 
highest  admiration : — 

*  The  divine"govemment  of  the  worid,  io- 
pHed  in  the  notion  of  religion  in  general  tfJ 
of  Christianity,  contains  in  it  that  maatiid 
is  appointed  to  live  in  a  future  state;  t^ 
everyone  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished/'^ 
spectively  for  all  that  behaviour  here^i^li 
we  comprehend  under  the  words  viitwws, 
morally  good,  or  evil ;  that  our  presentee* 
a  probation,  a  state  of  trial,  and  of  disciplise 
for  that  future  one;  notwithstanding  the  oh- 
jections  which  men  may  fancy  they  havefron 
notions  of  necessity  against  there  being  ^1 
such  moral  plan  as  this  at  all ;  and  wbaterer 
objections  may  appear  to  be  against  the^i^ 
dom  and  goodness  of  it,  as  it  stands  imper- 
fectly made  known  to  us  at  present ;  that  the 
world  being  in  a  state  of  apostasy  and  wick- 
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ednesfl,  and  the  sense  of  their  condition  and 
duty  being  greatly  corrupted  among  men, 
this  gave  occasion  for  an  additional  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
proved  by  miracles,  but  containing  in  it  many 
things  strange  and  not  to  have  been  expect- 
ed ;  a  dispensation  of  Providence  which  is  a 
scheme  or  system  of  things  carried  on  by  the 
mediation  of  a  divine  Person,  the  Messiah, 
in  order  to  the  recovery  of  the  world,  yet  not 
revealed  to  all  men,  nor  proved  with  the 
strongest  evidence,  but  only  to  such  a  part  of 
maukmd,  and  with  such  particular  evidence, 
as  the  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit.' 

Here  is  a  plain  and  manly  statement  of 
Christianity,   with  all  its  difficulties,  as  it 
has  been   accepted   by  every  Church,  by 
every  sect,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
dividual Christians,  since  the  time  of  its  first 
dispensation.     *  A  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,'  *•  our  present  life  a  state 
of  probation,'  *  a  dispensation  of  Providence 
carried  on  by  a  divine  Person,  the  Messiah,' 
these  are  conceptions,  which  perhaps  give  a 
somewhat  rude  shock  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fection looked  for  in  the  actual  world,  and 
consisting  in  the  serene  *  development  of  all 
sides  of  our  humanity.'     The  orthodox  be- 
lief, however,  Mr.  Arnold  says,  is  a  failure  ; 
the  working  classes  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  it.    Though  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  the 
sight  of  reason,  this  fact  afiects  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Arnold  considers  it  a  valid  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  the  popular  faith, 
and  a  reason  for  reversing  the  time-honour- 
ed conchision  respecting  Mahomet  and  the 
mountain.     Since  the  working  classes,  he 
aeems  to  argue,  will  not  come  to  Christiani- 
ty, we  must  suit  Christianity  to  the  working 
classes.    To  bring  about  this  result  he  con- 
siders it  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  dog- 
Baa  from  religion  ;  in  other  words,  to  distil 
OQt  all  the  supposed  facts   on  which  the 
Christian  revelation  is  based,  and  to  take 
the  residuum  of  Idea  as  the  real  heart  and 
essence  of  the  matter.     For  this  purpose  he 
proposes  to  apply  to  Christianity  the  highly 
popular    modern    doctrine    of    Evolution, 
^h  age,  he  says,  has  had  its  own  concep- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  each  age  has  been 
making,  slowly  but  surely,  towards  the  mo- 
dern  professorial    standpoint     Something 
here  appears  to  us  somewhat  to  savour  of 
that  petiiio  principiiy  which  we  have  seen  to 
oe  such  a  frequent  apparition  in  revolution- 
ary logic     Mr.  Arnold,  however,  docs  not 
nesitate  to  give  the  names  of  great  Christian 
?ivines  as  being,  like  himself,  Evolutionists 
»n  religion.    Thus  he  shows  that  Dr.  New- 
njan  maintains  the  development  of  doctrine, 
though   arguing   from    the   premise   to   a 
^rong  conclusion,     Butler  also  speaks  of 
truths   in   the   Scripture   which   may    yet 


be  discovered.  But  Dr.  Newman  is  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  as 
for  the  passage  which  Mr.  Arnold  quotes 
from  Butler,  it  is  simply  an  argument  from 
the  analogy  of  Nature  to  prove  the  impo'ssi- 
bility  of  comprehending  per  saltum  the 
whole  mystery  of  Christianity.  Butler  never 
meant  to  say  that  the  same  fact  could  be  true 
at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  nor  would 
the  man  who  spoke  of  *  a  divine  Person,  the 
Messiah,  carrying  on  a  dispensation  of  ]?ro- 
videnoe,'  have  allowed  the  following  theory 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  to  be  an  undiscovered 
*  truth  '  :— 

*  The  book  contains  all  that  we  know  of  a 
wonderful  spirit,  far  above  the  heads  of  his 
reporters,  still  farther  above  the  head  of  our 
popular  theolo^,  which  has  added  its  own 
misunderstanding  of  the  reporters  to  the  re- 
porters' misunderstanding  of  Jesus.  And  it 
was  quite  inevitable  that  anything  80  superior 
and  profound  should  be  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  those  amongst  whom  it  first  appear- 
ed, and  for  a  very  long  time  afterwards :  and 
that  it  should  come  at  last  to  stand  out 
clearer  only  by  time, — ^Time,  as  the  Greek 
maxim  says,  the  wisest  of  all  things,  for  he  is 
the  unfailing  discoverer. ' 

Translating  the  word  *time,'  which  the 
writer  is  of  course  too  modest  to  do  for 
himself,  we  therefore  arrive  at  this  result, 
that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  stated 
above  in  the  quotation  from  Butler,  aud 
understood  by  the  whole  Christian  world  for 
nineteen  centuries,  has  been  one  vast  mis- 
take, which  has  only  been  cleared  up  by  the 
arrival  of  the  year  1873  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Arnold. 

We  do  not  exaggerate.  Let  Mr.  Arnold 
himself  state  what  his  theory  of  development 
embraces : — 

*  This  premature  and  false  criticism  is  all  of 
one  order,  and  it  will  all  go.  Not  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed's  damnatory  clauses  only,  but 
'the  whole  creed ;  not  this  creed  only,  but  the 
three  creeds :  our  whole  received  application 
of  science,  popular  or  learned,  to  the  Bible. 
For  it  was  an  inadequate  and  a  false  science, 
and  could  not  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
otherwise.' 

We  natnraUy  ask,  with  some  curiosity, 
What  remains  ?  *  The  work  of  Jesus,'  Mr. 
Arnold  says,  *  was  to  sift  and  renew  the  idea 
of  righteousness,  and  to  do  this  He  brought 
a  method  and  He  brought  a  secret.  His 
apostles,  when  they  preached  His  gospel, 
preached  repentance  unto  life  and  peace 
through  Jesus  Christ  Of  these  two  great 
words,  repentance,  we  shall  find,  attaches  to 
the  method,  and^the  other,  peace,  to  his  se- 
cret' Does  Mr.  Arnold  really  think  this 
stilted  paraphrase  of  the  gospel  is  the  reve- 
lation of  an  *  undiscovered  truth '  ?    By  no 
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means.  *  The  holders  of  ecclesiastical  dog^ 
ma,'  he  says,  *have  always,  we  must  remem- 
ber, held  and  professed  the  Bible  dogma  * 
(«.  ^.  his  own  exposition  of  it)  *  too.  Their 
ecclesiastical  dogma  may  have  led  them  to 
act  falsely  to  it,  but  they  have  always  held 
it.  The  method  and  secret  of  Jesus  have 
always  been  prized.'  Why,  then,  is  our  mo- 
dern philosopher  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  all 
Christian  dogma  outside  his  own  special 
system  ?  *  The  cause  lies  in  the  Bible  being 
made  to  depend  on  a  story,  or  set  of  assert- 
ed facts,  which  it  is  impossible  to  verify.' 
The  Christian  religion,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
and  the  arguments  in  defence  of  it,  rest  on 
the  assumption  of  a  Personal  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  and  this  cannot  be  verified.  Re- 
ligion, we  are  told,  must  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  faith,  based  on  revelation,  the  evi- 
dence for  which  is  based  merely  on  pro  a- 
bility,  but  must  be  made  a  matter  of  sci- 
ence. 

*That  there  is  an  enduring  power,  not  our- 
selves, which  makes  for  righteousness  is  ve- 
rifiable, as  we  have  seen  by  experience  :  and 
that  Jesus  is  the  offspring  of  this  power  is 
verifiable  by  experience  also.  For  Gk)disthe 
author  of  righteousness;  now  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  because  He  gives  the  method 
and  secret  by  which  alone  righteousness  is 
possible.  And  that  He  does  give  this  we  can 
verify  again  by  experience ;  it  i«  so  I  Try ! 
and  yon  will  find  it  to  be  so  ! ' 

And  this  is  religion  in  its  scientific  form 
which  is  to  convert  *  the  masses ' !  Had  Mr. 
Arnold  been  a  little  more  accustomed  to 
close  reasoning,  and  rather  less  assured  of 
his  own  infallibility,  he  would  have  perceiv- 
ed that  the  whole  of  the  above  passage  is 
made  up  of  assumptions  quite  as  arbitrary 
as  any  which  he  deprecates  in  the  popular 
theology.  Take  two  for  instance.  How  can  it 
be  verified  that  there  is  *  an  enduring  pow- 
er, not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteous-' 
ness '  ?  Clearly  this  question  is  one  of  me- 
taphysics.  The  origin  of  the  moral  percep- 
tion in  man  is  assigned  by  some  to  intui- 
tion, by  others  to  education,  and  by  Mr. 
Darwin  to  a  social  instinct,  arising  out  of 
evolution  and  inheritance.  Whichever  con- 
clusion a  man  accepts,  it  is  plain  that  he 
must  satisfy  himself  with  reasoning  which 
amounts  to  no  more  than  probability. 
How,  again,  can  it  be  verified  that  righ- 
teousness is  alone  possible  by  the  method  of 
Jesus  ?  Was  there  no  righteousness  in  the 
world  before  the  Christian  era?  St  Paul 
clearly  implies  the  contrary  when  he  says, 
*  When  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  law 
do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves.' 


With  this  extraordinary  facility  of  verifi- 
cation, however,  it  may  be  supposed  Mr. 
Arnold  has  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
any  facts  that  conflict  with  his  own  conclu- 
sion. Yet  for  a  philosopher  who  maintains 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  historical  Christit 
nity  is  based  on  a  delusion,  there  is  sorely 
much  to  be  accomplished  in  clearing  a  war 
those  *  miraculous'  fact«  which,  as  Bntler 
says,  prove  the  divine  sanction  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  As,  however,  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Arnold  is  different  from  that  of 
philosophers  who  deny  the  whole  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  deals  little  with  the  qaality 
of  the  evidence  for  the  Resurrection,  the 
cardinal  point  of  Christian  theology,  and 
confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  an  elabo- 
rate demonstration  that  his  doctrine,  bis 
whole  doctrine,  and  nothing  but  his  doc- 
,trine,  is  the  actual  doctrine  of  the  Apostles. 
The  object  of  his  essay  *St.  Paul  and  Pro- 
testantism '  is,  he  says,  *  not  religious  edu- 
cation, but  the  true  criticism  of  a  great  and 
misunderstood  author.'  And  this  is  what 
St.  Paul  really  meant  by  the  Resurrection 
from  the  Dead : — 

^  All  impulses  of  selfishness  conflict  witb 
Christ's  feelings.  He  showed  it  by  dying  to 
them  all ;  if  you  are  one  with  Him  by  faith 
and  sympathy,  you  can  die  to  them  al3o 
Then,  secondly,  if  you  die  with  Him,  yon 
become  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  yonr 
mind,  and  rise  with  Him.  The  law  of  the 
spirit  which  is  in  Christ  becomes  the  law  of 
your  life  also,  and  frees  you  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.  You  rise  with  Him  to  that  homo- 
nious  conformity  with  the  real  and  the  eternal, 
that  sense  of  pleasing  God,  which  is  life  and 
peace  till  it  beomes  glory.  If  you  suffer  with 
Him,  you  shall  also  be  glorified  with  Him.' 

There  is  something  almost  incredible  in 
this  sangfroid.     It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ's  death  and  resar- 
rection  in  the  metaphorical  sense  expounded 
by  Mr.  Arnold ;  but  is  it  not  obvions  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  metaphor  is  derived 
from  a  belief  in  the  actual  fact  ?    Had  St 
Paul's  belief  been  based  on  mere  inteIle^ 
tnal  perception,  what  would  be  the  roeaniaf 
of  the   passionate  cry,   *  O  wretched  ii* 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  t^ 
body  of  this  death  ? '     Or  what  signifi<«f* 
would  there  be  in  the  experience  of  Cbiis^ 
tians  of  all  persuasions,  in  the  self-inflic**^ 
penance  of  St.  Benedict,  the  spiritual  (^^ 
flicts  of  Luther,  and  Bunyan's  ever-banntin? 
remorse,   if    the    above   calm   professorial 
statement  were  the  real  sum  of  the  mstterl 
But  what  follows  is  more  amazing  stilL  ^e 
are  to  believe  that  when  St.  Paul  spoke  to 
the  facts  of  Christ's  resurrection,  wid  based 
on  them  the  sublime  argument  which  i^ 
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countless  generations  has  brougbt  hope  and 
consolation  to  the  grave-side,  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  his  own  words. 

*  Very  likely  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  imagine  his  own  theology  without 
it '  (viz.,  a  belief  in  the  actual  Resurrection), 
*but 

"  Below  the  surface  stream,  shallow  and  light. 
Of  what  we  say  we  feel,  below  the  stream, 
As  light,  of  what  we  think  we  feel,  there 

flows. 
With  noiseless  current  strong,  obscure,  and 

deep, 
The  central  stream  of  what  we  feel  indeed," ' 

and  in  St.  Paul's  case  this  happens  to  coin- 
cide with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

This  is  no  place  for  theological  argument 
We  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  simple 
exposition  of  Mr.  Arnold's  philosophy,  be- 
cause we  wish  to  show  that,  while  surveying 
the  popular  faith  with  superior  disdain,  he 
does  not  understand  its  meaning.     *  A  per- 
fection developing  all  sides  of  our  huma- 
nity' is  what  everybody  desires,  but  the 
real  question  is,  IIow  is  this  harmony  to  be 
attained  when   the  very  principles  of  our 
nature   are    in  apparent  conflict?     To  the 
discord  between  the  desires  and  the  will  all 
philosophy,  Heathen  or  Christian,  bears  tes- 
timony.    The  universal  human  experience  is 
expressed  in  Plato's  story  of  Leontius  and 
his  eyes,*  in  Ovid's  words,   *  Video  meliora 
proboque,  dcteriora  sequor,'  as  well  as  in  St. 
Paul's    declaration,    'When    I    would    do 
good  evil   is  present  with  me.'     What  dis- 
tinguishes Christianity  from  philosophy  is 
its  recognition  of  the  truth  that  fact  must 
be  met  with  fact,  that  the  radical  imperfec- 
tion of  the  human  will  can  only  be  cured  by 
the  supervention  of  a  perfect  and  Divine 
Power.     The  belief  in  this  external  power, 
exemplified  either  in  St.  Paul's  conversion 
or  the  conversion  of  Sampson  Staniforth,  the 
Methodist    soldier,   by  which   Mr.   Arnold 
vainly  endeavours  to  depreciate  St  Paul's, 
is  the  motive  of  Christian  practice.     But 
Mr.  Arnold's  notable  scheme  of  culture  is  to 
care  selfishness  by  means  of  self,  to  oppose 
hare  idea  to  hard  fact,  to  enforce  a  law,  of 
which  he  would  abolish  the  sanction.     It  is 
possible  that,  when  he  goes  to  *  the  masses,' 
and,  after  denying  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead,  proves  to  them  how  necessary  it  is 
for  every  one  who  would  become  a  cultivat- 
ed person  *  to  rise  to  a  harmonious  confor- 
niHy  with   the   real   and   the  eternal,'  his 
hearers  may  not  discover  that  he  is   dis- 
coursing platitudes.     But  in  that  case  we 
shall  next  expect  to  hear  of  him  lecturing  to 
vast  and  eager  audiences  in  the  United  States 

♦  Plato,  Republic,  Book  iv. 


on  the  'undiscovered  truths,'  that  honey 
placed  on  the  tongue  produces  a  sensation 
of  sweetness,  or  that  wood  when  brought 
into  contact  with  fire  is  accustomed  to  be 
consumed. 

We  come  now  to  the  politics  of  culture* 
and,  after  a  general  survey  of  the  region,  we 
find  ourselves  rather  in  the  difficulty  of  St 
Patrick,  who,  having  to  write  on  snakes  in 
Ireland,  could  only  say,  *  In  Ireland  there 
are  no  snakes.'  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Arnold 
has  nothing  edifying  to  tell  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. Far  from  it.  Nature  made  him  a 
critic,  and  did  not  indispose  him  to  be  a 

*  candid  friend.'     *I  am  a  Liberal,'  he  says, 

*  but  a  Liberal  tempered  by  experience  and 
refiection,'  and  his  attitude  towards  popular 
Liberalism  is  all  that  we,  who  do  not  pro- 
fess that  ereed,  can  desire.  He  sees  plainly 
that  the  Irish  Church  was  not  disestablished 
in  the  interest  of  Eternal  Justice,  but  to  sa- 
tisfy the  political  importunity  of  a  coalition 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists. 
He  would  probably  admit  that  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  sprang  out  of  considerations  not 
wholly  dissimilar.  He  has  no  more  faith  in 
ballot-boxes,  reform  bills,  cotton,  railways, 
and  other  machinery,  as  means  to  pefection^ 
than  Mr.  Carlyle.  And  he  has  also — a 
failing  not  prevalent  }n  his  party — a  propen- 
sity to  humour,  and  a  genius  for  embodying 
the  weak  points  of  his  friends  in  lively  cari- 
catures and  suggestive  phrases,  which  to  the 
Tory  mind  are  full  of  salt  and  savour. 

Culture,  however,  we  must  remember, 
pretends  to  be  something  more  than  criti- 
cal ;  it  is  to  help  us  out  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties. One  of  our  present  difficulties,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  justly  says,  is  that  we  have  no 
sound  centre  of  authority.  We  have  no 
idea,  like  some  of  the  Continental  nations, 
of  a  State  as  a  centralising  and  directing 
power,  and  consequently  our  constitutional 
system  of  checks,  whenever  an  emergency 
arises,  is  apt  to  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of 
any  powerful  will,  like  Mr.  Beales  or  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  who,  having  the  courage  of  their 
opinions,  can  seize  on  the  situation.  All 
very  true.  Still,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  light-hearted  criticism  comes  ra- 
ther strangely  from  one  of  a  party  whose 
whole  policy  has  been  to  remove  power 
from  the  aristocracy,  which,  however  im- 
perfect, was  certainly  a  centre,  and  to  vest 
it  exclusively  in  the  middle  class,  which, 
outside  the  Constitution,  has  neither  unity 
nor  cohesion.  Mr.  Arnold,  ^however,  is  a 
philosopher,  and,  like  all  his  kind,  can  stick 
to  his  colours  and  separate  his  principles 
from  their  consequences.  *  The  salvation ' 
(and  he  uses  the  word  with  quasi-religious 
unction)  *of  the  country  is  to  be  looked  for 
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from  the  middle,'  or,  as  he  caUs  it,  *the 
Philistine '  class.  Only  this  class  must  first 
get  rid  of  its  Philistinism,  and  adopt  the 
means  of  *  salvation '  whch  Culture  points 
out  to  it  And  what  are  these  ?  To  found 
the  idea  of  a  State  on  our  best  self. 

'  By  our  best  self  we  are  united,  impersonal, 
at  harmony.  We  are  in  no  peril  from  giving 
authority  to  this,  because  it  is  the  truest 
friend  we  all  of  us  have,  and,  when  anarchy 
is  a  danger  to  us,  it  is  to  this  authority  we 
may  turn  with  sure  trust' 

Why  here  is  our  old  friend  Petitio  Prin- 
cipii,  this  time  in  the  very  thinnest  dis- 
guise, and  walking  confidently  abroad  with 
an  ingenuous  good  faith  that  is  positively 
refreshing.  For  is  it  not  obvious  that,  if 
all  men  obeyed  their  better  selves,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  government  at  all,  and 
that  the  real  question  is  fthe  heart  being 
*  deceitful  above  all  things^)  *  What  is  our 
better  self  ? '  and  *  How  are  we  to  obey  it  ? ' 
We  confess  a  curiosity  to  learn  the  exact 
nature  of  that  harmonious  state,  which 
would  be  compounded  of  the  *  better  selves ' 
of  such  distinguished  Liberals  as  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, Mr.  Miall,  Sir  Charies  Dilke,  and  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett 

Mr.  Arnold  will  not  satisfy  us.  On  the 
contrary,  whenever  he  seems  on  the  point 
of  making  a  practical  suggestion,  he  shrinks 
from  applying  it  For  instance,  after  an 
eloquent  description  of  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  those  schools  in  Prussia  which 
are  under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  he 
shows,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  position  of 
the  Crown  in  England : — 

*In  England  the  action  of  the  national 
guides  or  governors  is  for  a  Royal  Prince  or 
a  great  Minister  to  go  down  to  the  opening 
of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  or  the  Commer- 
cial Travellers'  school,  to  take  the  chair,  to 
extol  the  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the  Li- 
censed Victuallers  or  the  Commercial  Travel- 
lers, to  be  all  of  their  way  of  thinking,  to 
predict  full  success  to  their  school,  and  never 
so  much  as  hint  to  them  that  they  are  doing 
a  very  foolish  thing,  and  that  the  right  way 
to  go  to  work  with  their  children's  education 
is  quite  different' 

This  is  humorous  and  true, — but  what 
then  f  Surely,  if  the  argument  is  sound,  it 
is  an  argument  for  placing  the  Royal  cen- 
tre of  authority,  whose  action  Liberals  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  seeking  to  re- 
strict, in  a  more  independent  position. 
Unfortunately  though  Mr.  Arnold  is  *  a  Lib- 
eral temperea  by  experience  and  reflection,' 
he  is  above  all  a  Liberal. 

*  I  do  not  say,'  is  his  conclusion,  *  that  the 
political  system  of  foreign  countries  has  not 
inconveniences  which  may  outweigh  the  in- 


conveniences of  our  own  political  system; 
nor  am  I  in  the  least  proposing  to  get  rid  of 
our  own  political  system  and  to  adopt  theirs. 
But  a  sound  centre  of  authority  being  what 
in  this  disquisition  we  have  been  led  to  seek, 
and  right  reason  or  our  best  self  appearing 
alone  to  offer  such  a  sound  centre  of  autho- 
rity, it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  the 
chief  impediments  which  binder  in  this 
country  the  extrication  or  recognition  of  this 
right  reason  as  a  paramount  authority,  with 
a  view  to  afterwanis  trying  in  what  way  they 
may  be  removed.' 

It  is,  in  fact,  much  easier  to  criticise  im- 
perfection than  to  define  perfection.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  a  bom  critic,  but  not  a  constrac- 
tive  statesman,  and  his  help  towards  reliev- 
ing us  of  our  present  cbfiiculties  is  purely 
negative.  When  asked  for  positive  action 
he  politely  declines  to  commit  himself,  and 
witn  many  fine  phrases  about  '  oar  better 
self,'  *  right  reason,'  and  'making  the  will  of 
God  prevail,'  gracefully  bows  himself  off  the 
political  stage. 

*  Because  machinery  is  the  bane  of  politics, 
and  an  inward  worhing  and  not  machinery  is 
what  we  want,  we  keep  advising  our  ardent 
young  Liberal  friends  to  think  less  of  ms- 
chinery,  to  stand  more  aloof  from  the  arena 
of  politics  at  present,  and  rather  to  try  and 
promote  with  us  inward  working.' 

This  naturally  leads  us'to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  question  far  wider  and  more  im- 
portant than  Mr.  Arnold's  particular  views 
— namely,  the  general  relation  between  let- 
ters, for  this,  after  all,  is  what  Culture  real- 
ly means,  and  modem  society.     Here  we 
have  the  deliberate  advice  of  the  most  pol- 
ished English  writer  of  the  day,  that  those 
of  his  countrymen  whose  tastes  agree  with 
his  own  should,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  se- 
cede from  politics,  which,  in  England,  is 
the  same  as  saying  from  public  life.    We 
should  like  to  know  Mr.  Arnold's  authority 
in  reason  or  experience  for  such  strange 
counsel.     Socrates,  we  believe,  said  that  do 
wise  man  would  meddle  with  politics;  hat 
Socrates  was  not  an  absolute  stranger  to 
paradox,  nor  are  we  aware  that  he  ever  ex- 
plained how  the  world  was  to  proceed  with- 
out government     On  the  other  hand,  frw 
society  has  ever  been,  and  we  believe  mnst 
ever  be,  political,  and  the  public  spirit  of » 
free  State  will  always,  directly  or  indirectlyi 
find  expression  in  its  literature.     It  was  w 
in  Athens.     The  public  instraction  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  the  representation  of  the 
traditional  mythology  in  the  public  trage- 
dy, and  the  criticism  of  current  politics  on 
tne  comic  stage,  indicate  how  the  nohlest 
forms  of  art  identified,  themselves  with  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
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pie.  It  was  so  in  Rome.  Cicero,  the  re- 
presentative of  Rome's  republican  states- 
raanship,  is  still  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Latin  culture.  In  the  '  Georgtcs '  is 
embodied  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  agricul- 
ture of  Rome,  as  the  '  JSneid'  is  the  monu- 
ment of  her  Imperial  grandeur.  And  it  is 
striking  evidence  of  the  power  possessed  by 
tradition,  history,  and  poetry  to  keep  alive 
national  feeling  that  the  surest  way  Juve- 
nal could  find  for  revealing  their  vices  to  his 
degraded  countrymen  was  to  compare  them 
with  the  simple  virtues  of  their  fathers. 

But  if  we  wish  to  see  what  happens  where 
this  is  not  so,  where  literature  fails  to  in- 
corporate  itself    in   the   national   life,   we 
have  an  example  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  genius  of  French  literature  is  essential- 
ly critical,  not  creative.     With  the  energies 
of  society  crushed  by  despotism,  there  was 
little  scope  in  France  for  the  expansion  of 
poetry,  the  art  above  all  others  in  which  a 
free  people  loves  to  embody  its  conceptions 
of  liberty  and  greatness.     The  graver  works 
of  the  French   imagination  have  an  air  of 
mannerism  and  unreality.     They  strike  us 
as  luxuries,  purveyed  by  the  most  ingenious 
minds  (generally  arising  from  the  middle 
class,  so  sedulously  excluded  from  all  share 
in  affairs)  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  select  so- 
ciety, too  haughty  to  provide  its  own  pleas- 
area  by  the  performance  of  a  supposed  me- 
nial function.       In  comedy,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  French  are  unsurpassed.     But  so- 
cial comedy  thrives  upon  corruption.      In 
criticism     they     are     unequalled.       *The 
French,'  says  Dryden,  *are  as  much  better 
critics  than  the  English  as  they  are  worse 
poets,'  and  certainly  the  characteristic  wri- 
^ra  of  France  are  Montaigne  and  Montes- 
qjueu,  not  Comeille  or  Racine.     But  criti- 
cism without  poetry  enervates  instead  of 
^strengthening  society.     In  the  final  catas- 
Ifophe  of  French  history  we  see  the  fatal 
results  of  continued  analysis,  the  perpetual 
vear  and  tear  of  reflection  unrelieved  by 
the  opportunity  of  free  action.     Art  and 
culture,  which  devote  themselves  exclusive- 
ly to  search  for  the  causes  of  life,  and  not 
rather  to  represent  examples  of  noble  living, 
are  certain  in  the  end  to  blind  men's  eyes  to 
the  objects  they  propose  to  reveal. 

flow  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of 
hterature  in  England  I  Though  much  be- 
hind the  French  in  polish  and  critical  per- 
<^epiion,  England  has  produced  a  literature 
jnore  vigorous  and  original  than  her  neigh- 
*^^r.  At  the  same  time  that  the  elements 
^1  civil  society  began  to  form  themselves 
^ttdet  Elizabeth,  art  and  learning  struck 
^eep  root  in  the  country.  The  governing 
classes  in  England  have  never  regarded  the 
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practice  of  letters  as  a  degrading  pursnit ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  seen  in  literature  a 
great  conservative  power.  The  names  of 
Sackvilie,  Sidney,  and  Raleigh  are  amongst 
the  earliest  refiners  of  our  language;  the 
name  of  Bacon  stands  pre-eminent  in  our 
philosophy  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
names  m  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the  Poets ' 
belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, and  though  representing  mere  medioc- 
rity, serve  to  show  the  national  inclination 
to  poetry.  Yet  the  prejudices  of  rank  and 
position  have  not  in  England  disturbed  the 
true  balance  in  the  kingdom  of  letters. 
Dryden,  as  monarch  of  the  Coffee-house, 
numbered  peers  among  his  subjects;  and 
wc  venture  to  say  that  m  no  modem  socie- 
ty but  that  of  England  could  a  man  witli 
so  many  social  defects  as  Johnson  have  ex- 
ercised the  prerogative  that  was  freely 
yielded  to  his  noble  genius.  This  freedom 
and  equality  has  produced  its  result  in  the 
strength,  the  va^ety,  and  the  ampUtude  of 
our  literature ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  influ- 
ence it  has  possessed  over  the  national  af- 
fections and  the  character  of  our  greatest 
countrymen.  Marlborough  avowed  that  he 
knew  no  history  but  what  he  learnt  from 
Shakespeare.  And  what  a  depth  of  mean- 
ing lies  in  the  pathetic  anecdote  of  Wolfe, 
who,  as  he  was  being  rowed  towards  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  repeated  Gray's  *  Ele- 
gy '  to  his  companions,  exclaiming  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  rather  have  been 
the  author  of  the  poem  than  be  the  victor 
in  the  approaching  battle  ! 

To  explain,  therefore,  Mr.  Arnold's  ad- 
vice, previously  quoted,  in  the  face  of  this 
public  character  of  our  literature,  we  must 
remember  that  we,  also,  have  had  our  Re- 
volution, which,  while  proceeding  by  due 
course  of  law,  presents  in  a  modified  form 
precisely  the  same  features  as  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France.  LiberaUsm,  or  the  great  up- 
ward movement  of  the  middle  against  tne 
aristocratic  class,  has  always  contained  two 
elements,  the  literary  and  the  political, 
though  the  relative  importance  of  these  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  seen  in  the 
French  Revolution.  Both  fractions  of  tha 
Liberal  party  have  availed  themelves  of  the 
magic  watchwords.  Progress  and  Perfection, 
though,  as  usual,  the  words  with  each  have 
had  a  different  meaning.  Perfection,  as  de- 
fined by  the  political  Liberals,  is  of  a  very 
definite  and  tangible  character ;  being  sim-  • 
ply  to  enjoy  the  most  unrestrained  person- 
al liberty,  and  the  most  unlimited  opportu- 
nities of  creating  wealth,  possible  under  the 
national  constitution.  The  aims  of  the  lit- 
erary Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cos- 
mopolitan and  comprehensive,  aspiring,  as  . 
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in  France,  to  reconstruct  the  entire  social 
and  moral  life  of  the  country  on  a  basis 
imagined  by  philosophy.  Between  such 
uncongenial  allies  harmony,  of  course, 
could  not  long  be  preserved;  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment has  always  been  observable  in 
the  literary  party ;  and  they  have  at  last 
come  to  a  complete  rupture  with  their  po- 
litical  friends,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins,  only  that,  while  in 
France  the  quarrel  was  raised  to  the  heights 
of  tragedy,  in  England  it  wears,  superficially 
at  all  events,  the  aspect  of  a  broad  farce. 

The  disappointed  feelings  of  the  English 
Girondists  are  expressed  without  reserve. 
'  I  am  now  convinced,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 
*  Autobiography,'  *  that  no  great  improve- 
ment is  possible  for  mankind  without  a 
fundamental  change  in  their  constitutional 
habits  of  thought'  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  we 
know,  though  in  his  rhapsodies  he  extols  an 
ideal  industrialism,  has  never  ceased  to  in- 
veigh against  the  trading  classes  as  thoy 
are.  ]Tut  oven  his  invective  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  calm,  equable,  superior  dis- 
dain which  Mr.  Arnold  expresses  for  his 
quondam  friends  and  their  principles. 

*  Culture  says:  ** Consider  these  people, 
their  way  of  life,  their  habits,  their  manners, 
the  very  tones  of  their  voice ;  lock  at  them 
attentively,  observe  the  literature  they  read, 
the  things  which  give  them  pleasure,  tfte 
words  which  proceed  from  their  mouths,  the 
thoughts  which  make  the  furniture  of  their 
minds;  would  any  amount  of  wealth  be 
worth  having  with  the  condition  that  one 
was  to  become  just  like  these  people  by  hav- 
ing it  ?" ' 

On  the  other  side  the  Liberal  society, 
surveyed  in  this  contemptuously  Olympian 
fashion,  is  not  slow  to  retort  upon  *  people ' 
— to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Bright — *  who 
talk  about  Culture,  by  which  they  mean  a 
smattering  of  the  dead  languages  of  Greek 
and  Latin.'  *  Perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  a  representative  Jacobin,  '  the  ve- 
ry  silliest  cant  of  the  day  is  the  cant  about 
Culture.  Culture  is  a  desirable  quality  in  a 
critic  of  new  books,  and  sits  well  on  a  pro- 
fessor of  belles  lettres  ;  but,  as  applied  to  pol- 
itics, it  means  simply  a  turn  for  small 
fault-finding,  love  of  selfish  ease,  and  inde- 
cisit)n  in  action.  The  man  of  culture  in 
politics  is  one  of  the  poorest  creatures 
alive,'  <&c.  Better  matched  combatants  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find,  or  a  quarrel 
more  entertaining  to  watch,  were  it  not  for 
a  consideration  of  the  more  serious  issues 
it  involves. 

Taste,  it  is  plain,  does  not  enjoy  the  same 
appreciation  in  England  to-day  as  under 
the  rule  of  the  aristocracy.    Art  and  letters, 


I  instead  of  forming  part  of  the  daily  life  of  i 
leisured  and  refined  society,  are  r^nrded 
rather  as  stimulants  for  the  imaginatioo, 
which,  steadily  suppressed  daring  the  hoon 
of  business,  is  liberated  for  brief  iaterrals 
of  feverish  excitement.  We  find,  therefofe, 
a  constant  tendency  to  depreciate  the 
standard  of  taste,  for,  besides  the  want 
of  leisure  required  for  the  mastery  of 
classical  models,  there  is  a  natural  in- 
clination of  liberty  to  rebel  against  the 
limitations  these  models  impose,  while 
the  feelings  of  thorough  believers  in  the 
Manchester  school  of  material  progress  are 
humiliated  by  the  thought  that  they  bare 
anything  to  learn  from  people  who  lived  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Rich  men,  tber 
feel,  have  their  intellectual  desir^  as  well 
as  their  bodily  wants,  and  in  each  case  mo- 
ney should  command  the  required  loxary. 
We  are,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a  period, 
the  approach  of  which  Goldsmith  long  n^ 
saw  and  deplored,  when  money,  rather  thu 
honour,  becomes  the  prime  motive  of  lit^ 
rary  production.  The  logical  consequences 
of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  in  litera- 
ture have  lately  been  pressed  by  the 
*  Times'  in  an  article  of  extraonhnarv 
plainness : — 

*  If  one  novel  in  ten,  or  one  poem  in  % 
thousand,  be  worth  reading  at  all,  it  isu 
much  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  find. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  rest  supply  a 
want  which  is  really  felt,  and  give  unaoabt- 
ed  pleasure  to  a  large  class  of  readem  If 
the  object  of  literature  is  to  give  pletsnre, 
and  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  unpleasant 
realities  of  life,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  mm 
praise  to  the  performance  which  docs  this, 
for  however  bnef  a  period.' 

If  the  object  of  literature  be  what  is  de 
fined  by  that  great  journal,  a  single  copj  of 
which  Mr.  Cobden  valued  above  the  whole 
history  of  Thucydides,  no  doubt  this  rea- 
soning is  just,  but  in  that  case  we  caniKH 
rightly  refuse  our  praise  to  the  art  of  tlif 
procuress  or  the  trade  of  the  opium-mongff- 

Every  generous  feeling  revolts  again* 
this  vu%ar  and  cynical  despotism.  Batiiv 
we  to  conclude  because  national  taste  bd^ 
caying,  that  self-culture  alone  is  to  be  j)^ 
sued,  without  consideration  of  the  infldnc^ 
the  traditions,  the  character  of  the  soo^y 
to  which  we  belong  t  Such  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Arnold's  advice,  and  it  is  certainly 
widely  followed.  •  Free  literature '  i»  ^ 
popular  a  cry  in  many  quarters  as  a  *  free 
Church'  or  a  *freo  breakfast-table.'  Col 
ture  is  regarded  as  the  badge  of  distinction 
between  the  refined  few  and  the  rude  ma- 
ny ;  Lessing  and  Herder  are  taken  as  the 
models  for  English  criticism,  rather  thifl 
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)bnson  or  Macaulay.  Now  to  see  what 
nd  of  perfection  is  likely  to  rcsnlt  from 
lis  *  inward  working/  we  must  observe 
le  effect  produced  upon  our  higher  litera- 
ire  by  its  repudiation  of  all  intercourse 
ith  existing  society. 

In  the  first  place  the  secession  developes 
tcrary  sacerdotalism,  a  priestliness  marked 
y  all  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastics  with- 
at  any  of  their  prescriptive  right.  Mr. 
iirlyle,  who  regards  the  Christian  religion 
I  its  revealed  sense  as  obsolete,  writes  in 
le  following  extravagant  strain  respecting 
terary  influence : — 

*  ^*  But  there  is  no  religion,"  reiterates  the 
^rofessor.  •*  Fool  I  I  tell  thee  there  is.  Hast 
bou  well  considered  all  that  lies  in  this  im- 
aeasurable  froth-stream  we  name  Literature  ? 
fragments  of  a  genuine  Church  Homiletic  lie 
icattered  there,  which  Time  will  assort :  nay, 
[Tactions  even  of  a  Liturgy  could  I  point  out 
low. 


t» » 


This,  no  doubt,  represents  the  tendency 
of  artists,  men  of  science,  *poet8,  and  profes- 
sors of  polite    letters   generally,  to   form 
themselves  into  a  priesthood  for  propagat- 
ing a  religion  of  Ideas.     But  what  grounds 
are  there  for  supposing  that  such  a  religion 
would    ever   command   a   popular  assent? 
We  have  never  heard  that  Euripides  and 
the  Sophists  were  able  in  any  way  to  re- 
place that  belief  in  the  gods  and  in  old- 
fa<<hioned  morality  which  they  found  it  so 
stimulating  to   question.     lias  the  philoso- 
phy of  Rousseau  or  Voltaire  laid  one  stone 
towards  reconstructing  the  ruined  society 
o{  France  ?     And  if  we  consult  the  oracles 
o{  our  own   Culture   what    do    we    find? 
There  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  leading 
ideas,  *  self-annihilation,'    Hemptation    in 
the  wilderness'  (after  the  manner  of  *  Teu- 
felsdrock'),  or  *  conversion,'   which,   when 
divested  of  its  grotesque  disguise,  is  not 
lound  to  be  a  parody  of  some  plain  and 
siniple  precept  in  the  New  Testament.     As 
for  Mr.  Arnold's  revised  version  of  Christ- 
lanity  we  have  already  examined  its  claims, 
^ay  we  not,  therefore,  argue  with  some- 
thing like  certainty  that,  however  dissimilar 
in  other  respects  the  parallel  may  be,  the 
^oral  and  would-be  religious  schemes  of 
pur  modem  philosophers  will  have  no  wider 
influence  than  the  doctrines  of  the  mytho- 
^ical  rationalists  at  Athens  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
^<itcr  of  modem  culture  prevents  all  appli- 
cation of  the  very  principle,  *  know  thyself ! ' 
on  which  its  professors  base  their  theology, 
^of  when  did  an  irresponsible  priesthood, 
^jy»  when  did  unrestrained  human  power 
ot  any  kind,   ever  enjoy   self-knowledge? 


Mr.  Carlyle  has  truly  spoken  of  *  the  folly 
of  that  impossible  precept-,  "  know  thyself,'' 
till  it  be  translated  into  the  possibly  partial 
one,  "know  what  thou  canst  work  at."' 
Doubt  of  any  sort,  Goethe's  disciples  have 
always  been  telling  us,  can  only  be  removed 
by  action  ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have 
one  and  all  hopelessly  failed  to  show  what 
action  is  possible  for  them  apart  from  the 
society  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Can  anything  be  more  impotent  than  the 
course  Mr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
seems  to  assign  to  himself : — 

*  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  bom '  ? 

In  what  does  such  a  course  naturally 
end  ?  In  universal  criticism.  To  view  au 
ideal  perfection  from  the  heights  of  an  in- 
tellectual Pisgah,  and,  in  a  world  where  all 
intelligences  are  felt  to  be  inferior  to  his 
own,  to  settle  every  debatable  matter  by 
reference  to  iJis  'better  self,'  such  is  the 
only  action  possible  to  the  most  distinguished 
professor  of  modern  culture.  And  one 
thing  is  evident, — this  conscious  superiori- 
ty has  not  opened  to  him  the  door  of  self- 
knowledge.  Had  he  really  known  himself, 
could  the  apostle  of  the  true  *  Bible  dog- 
ma,' of  *  epieikeia,  or  the  mild  reasonable- 
ness of  Christ,'  have  spoken  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  *  a  fairy  tale  of  the  three 
Lord  Shaftesbui7s '  ?  Would  he  not,  on 
the  contrary,  have  perceived  that  to  jest  on 
a  matter  which,  to  nine-tenths  of  his  coun- 
trymen, is  a  matter  of  religious  belief 
places  him  for  a  time  on  a  level  with  one 
whom  he  does  not  particularly  admire, 
namely,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ?  Again,  if  the  po- 
lite professor  of  Hellenism  knew  himself, 
would  he,  who  must  remember  so  well  the 
exquisitely  urbane  humour  of  Theophrastns 
in  his  *  Characters' — portraits  evidently 
drawn  from  the  closest  observation,  yet 
without  one  personal  touch — have  thought 
that  he  was  indulging  his  Greek  taste  in  his 
highly -spiced  personal  descriptions  of  Loid 
Elcho,  the  Rev.  W.  Cattle,  and  Sir  Thoim  s 
Bateson  ?  Self-knowledge  would  have  told 
him  it  was  impossible  for  tme  taste  to  have 
written  such  a  sentence  as  this:  *  From  such 
an  ignoble  spectacle  as  that  of  poor  Mi^. 
Lincoln — a  spectacle  to  vulgarise  a  whole 
nation — aristocracies  undoubtedly  preser\e 
us.'  For  if  this  were  really  a  specimen  of 
*that  true  grace  and  serenity  of  which 
Greece  and  Greek  art  suggest  the  admiral  le 
ideals  of  perfection,'  should  we  not  all  turn 
in  preference  to  those  barbarous  notions  *  f 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  others  which 
are  incalculated  by  the  traditions  of  m«  - 
dera  society  ?     Self-knowledge  would  have 
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suggested  to  him  that  there  was  something 
slightly  comical  in  his  attempt,  Protestant 
of  Protestants  and  Dissenter  of  Dissenters 
as  he  is,  to  entice  back  the  Nonconformists 
into  the  bosom  of  the  National  Church. 
Finally,  if  he,  indeed,  knew  himself,  Mr. 
Arnold,  it  may  be,  would  have  more  severe- 
ly questioned  the  propriety  of  his  Attic  iro- 
ny; for  he  would  then  see  that  the  whole 
point  of  the  Socratic  irony,  of  the  philoso- 
pher's pretended  inferiority  to  his  oppo- 
nents, lay  in  the  subsequent  demonstration 
of  his  logical  superiority  to  them.  Where- 
as, in  Mr.  Arnold's  ironical  descriptions  of 
the  *  Barbarians'  and  'Philistines,'  we  find 
no  positive  standard  of  measurement,  but 
mere  reference  to  certain  arbitrary  ideals, 

*  right  reason,'  ?  the  will  of  God,'  *  sweetness 
and  light,'  all  of  which  phrases  are  only  in- 
genious methods  of  contrasting  the  imper- 
fection of  the  thing  criticised  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  critic.  But  if  the  critic's 
whole  position  rests  ,on  an*  unproved  as- 
sumption, criticisms  of  this  sort  at  once  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  leave  nothing  behind 
them  but  surprise  at  their  author's  assur- 
ance. Indeed,  if  we  wished  for  an  unim- 
peachable proof  for  the  necessity  of  some 

*  centre  of  authority,'  such  as  society  in 
England  once  afforded,  to  restrain  the  un- 
warrantable pretensions  of  men  of  letters, 
we  know  not  where  we  should  so  readily 
find  it,  than — spite  of  all  his  infinite  grace, 
penetration,  and  accomplishment — ^in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

But,  lastly,  the  kind  of  criticism  which 
springs  from  constant  introspection  and  mo- 
nastic study,  lands  its  professors  in  conclu- 
sions of  the  purest  sophistry  and  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  authority  of  common  sense. 
The  following  passage  from  *  Wilhclm  Meis- 
ter's  Apprenticeship '  appears  to  be  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  extreraest  claims  of  individual 
liberty  based  on  unqualified  scepticism : — 

*  Life  lies  before  us  as  a  huge  quarry  lies 
before  the  architect :  none  deserves  the  name 
of  architect  except  when,  out  of  this  fortui- 
tous mass,  he  can  combine  with  the  greatest 
economy,  durability,  and  fitness,  some  form, 
the  pattern  of  which  originated  in  his  spirit. 
All  things  without  us,  nay,  I  may  add,  all 
thin^  on  us,  are  mere  elements ;  but  deep 
within  us  lies  that  creative  force  which  out 
of  these  can  produce  what  they  were  meant 
to  be  ;  and  which  leaves  us  neither  sleep  nor 
rest  till,  in  one  way  or  another,  without  us  or 
on  us,  that  same  may  have  been  produced.' 

It  is  strange  how  exactly  the  doctrine  of 
the  great  modern  Sophist  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Greek  sceptic  Protagoras.  The 
above  compendious  manifesto  of  literary 
Liberalism  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  well- 


known  paradox  that  the  individual  mind  1^ 
the  measure  and,  in  a  sense,  the  maker  cf 
all  things, — a  conclusion  which  destroys  ill 
distinction  between  what  is  true  and  falst 
while  it  bases  knowledge  on  pure  sensadoL 
In  this  principle  lies  the  great  cardinal  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  catholic,  aadtk 
modern  and  individual,  forms  of  literature, 
and  in  every  kind  of  contemporary  writing, 
religious,  philosophical,  poetical,  critical,  ve 
see  the  principle  applied.  It  is  of  course  tlx 
justification  of  the  critical  school  of  poetry, 
originated  in  England  by  Wordsworth, 
which  places  the  value  and  true  nature  of 
external  objects  in  the  states  of  feeling  tbt 
these  produce  in  the  individual  It  b  the 
first  principle,  also,  of  the  French  school  of 
romance,  and  of  quasi-dramatic  writers,  lilie 
Mr.  Browning,  who  construct  their  cbarae- 
ters  out  of  an  analysis  of  abstract  motire. 
But  it  was  not  the  creative  method  of  Ho- 
mer, Shakespeare,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vhrt, 
deriving  their  impressions  from  experience 
and  observation  of  the  external  world,  re- 
produced these '  in  their  natural  fonos, 
though  heightened  and  characterised  h 
poetic  imagination  and  individual  genias. 

What  we  are  now,  however,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  is  to  observe  the  influence  cf 
Goethe's  principle  as  applied  to  the  sphere 
of  culture  or  criticism.     And  it  is  curioos 
t<>   note  how  closely,  and  perhaps  odcob- 
sciously,  the  modern  Sophists  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Protagoras,  and  how,  by  denying 
all  positive   distinctions  between  wiut  i^ 
true  and  false,  by  maintaining  that  what  ap- 
pears true  to  any  man  is  true  to  him,  thej 
press  to  their  logical  conclusion  that  criti- 
cism should  be  a  matter  of  feeling  not  of 
judgment.     The  quality  that  is  most  in  fa- 
vour with  our  modern  critics  is  *tact'  *  Per- 
haps,' says  Mr.  Arnold,  *the  quality  speciai- 
ly  needed  for  drawing  the  right  concluaot 
from  the  fiwts,  when  one  has  got  tbem,  is 
best  caWed  perception,  delicacy  of  perception 
Now  criticism,  in  the  old  and  honest  acc^ 
tation  of  the  word,  can  only  mean  the  art 
of  judging  from  evidence,  and  the  jfi^^ 
ments  formed,  as  well  as  the  premises  fi«n 
which  they  are  drawn,  must  be  plaia  »<i 
palpable    to   common   sense.     We  are  » 
much  bound  to  apply  this  method  to  pro- 
blems of  taste,  as  to  questions  of  scie««  w 
of  practical  conduct,  though  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  former  is  more  obscure  and 
debatable,  no  doubt  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  will  always  have  a  smaller  d^ree  of  cer- 
tainty.    The  critic  who  forms  a  judgment 
on  a  matter  of  taste  and  feeling  is  simply 
required  to  lay  his  premises  before  bb  au- 
dience in  the  clearest  possible  shape,  leaving 
the  jury  to  consider  whether  hid  coDclusion 
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I  just-  But  *tact'  is  evidently  considered 
y  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  a  peculiar  gift,  a  spir- 
aal  insight,  which  enables  its  possessor  to 
Be  farther  through  a  stone  wall  than  is  per- 
litted  to  the  common  reason.  In  point  of 
ict,  we  find  it  to  bo  a  quality  chiefly  culti- 
ated  by  French  writers,  and  consisting  in 
[le  ability  to  draw  vast  conclusions  from 
Imost  invisible  premises.  This  mode  of 
adging  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy, 
liven  a  quick  perception,  a  lively  fancy,  a 
ride  knowledge  of  books,  and  a  faculty  for 
kipping  over  awkward  negative  facts,  it  is 
>lain  that  a  bold  dogmatic  affirmation  is  cer- 
ain  to  impress  the  mind  bewildered  in  the 
«gion  of  the  uncertain  or  the  unknown. 
It  was  by  a  remarkable  exercise  of  *  tact ' 
hat  Dr.  Kenealy  constructed  the  character 
}f  Roger  Tichborne  out  of  his  own  imagi- 
aation.  Fortunately  the  *  insight '  of  the 
learned  counsel  was  unequal  to  contend 
with  the  weight  of  overwhelming  evidence, 
marshalled  against  him  with  unrivalled 
clearness  and  precise  arrangement.  But 
when  a  critic,  adopting  the  same  principle, 
assures  his  readers  in  the  most  persuasive 
style  that  his  *  perception '  convinces  him  St. 
Paul  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  his 
own  theology,  the  assertion  is  attractive, 
because  it  is  a  paradox,  and  safe,  because  it 
is  beyond  the  region  of  proof. 

Now,  how  do  the  modern  critics  seek  to 
strengthen  the  sophistry  of  their  position  ? 
In  the  first   place,  like  their  Greek  proto- 
types, they  have  invented  an  art  of  rheto- 
ric.   If  we  once  concede  the  position  of 
Protagoras  that  all  truth  is  relative  to  the 
individual,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  prime  object  of  education  should 
be  to  cultivate  individual  perception.     And 
tbis  is  just  what  Mr.  Arnold  wants.     The 
g^  secret  of  life,  in  his  eyes,  is  to  give  an 
air  of  philosophy  to  commonplace,  *  to  let,' 
as  he  says,  *  our  consciousness  play  freely 
round  our  present  operations  and  the  stock 
notions  on  which  they  are  founded,  so  as  to 
slvow  what  these  are  like,  and  how  related 
to  the  intelligible  law  of  things,  and  auxi- 
liary to  true  human  perfection.'     Of  course 
this  modus  operandi  results  in  a  science  of 
style.    All  Mr.  Arnold's  skill  is  expended 
^^  giving  an  apparently  general  character  to 
his  own  personal  perceptions  by  ciystallising 
them  in  precise  forms  of  expression.     Men 
naturally    suppose    that    words    represent 
thin|r8,  and  just  as  Gorgias  caught    the 
Athenians  by  his  antithetical  sentences  and 
curious  compounds,  so  are  the  cultivated 
^orld  persuaded  that  Mr.  Arnold's  literary 
shibboleths,  numerous  as  those  of  a  reli- 
gious sect,  have   a  positive  novel   signifi- 
cance.   Yet  it  is  plainly  a  mere  device  of 


rhetoric  when  he  ascribes  the  impression 
which  he  himself  derives  from  the  New 
Testament  to  the  inspiration  of  the  *Zeit- 
Geist,'  or  *  Time-Spirit ; '  and  rhetoric  again 
teaches  him  to  conceal  the  purely  esoteric 
nature  of  such  criticisms,  as  that  Byron  was 
a  *  Philistine,'  and  Pope  *  provincial,'  under 
the  piquant  dogmatism  of  his  language. 

This  art  of  spiritualising  language  has  re- 
ceived a  curious  development.  As  culture 
has  turned  poetry  into  criticism  so  does  it 
transform  criticism  into  poetry.  Aristotle 
blamed  the  Sophists  for  making  prose  poe- 
tical, observing  acutely  that  those  who 
wrote  in  this  manner  sought  to  conceal  the 
poverty  of  their  thought  by  the  showiness 
of  their  style.*  Poetical  prose,  however, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Carlyle, 
has  made  rapid  advances  in  England.  The 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Pater's  criticism 
on  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture  'La  Giocon- 
da'  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  epicene 
style : — 

*  The  presence  that  so  strangely  rose  beside 
the  waters  is  expressive  of  what  in  the  ways 
of  a  thousand  years  man  had  come  to  desire. 
Hers  is  the  head  upon  which  all  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  come,  and  the  eyelids  arc  a  lit- 
tle weary.  It  is  a  beauty  wrought  out  from 
within  upon  the  flesh,  the  deposit,  little  cell 
by  cell,  of  strange  thoughts,  and  fantastic  re- 
veries, and  exquisite  passions.  Set  it  for  a 
moment  beside  one  of  those  white  Greek 
goddesses  or  beautiful  women  of  antiquity, 
and  how  would  they  be  troubled  by  this 
beauty  into  which  the  soul  with  all  its  mala- 
dies, has  passed  I  All  the  thought  and  expe- 
rience of  the  world  have  etched  and  moulded 
there  in  that  which  they  have  of  power  to 
refine  and  make  expressive  the  outward  form, 
the  animalism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome, 
the  reverie  of  the  Middle  Age,  with  its  spiri- 
tual ambition  and  its  imaginative  loves,  the 
return  of  the  Pagan  world,  the  sins  of  the 
Borgias.' 

Now  all  this  is  plain,  downright^  unmis- 
takable poetry.  The  picture  is  made  the 
thesis  which  serves  to  display  the  writers 
extensive  reading  and  the  finery  of  his  style. 
Of  reasoning  in  the  ordinary  sense  there  is 
positively  none.  *  The  eyelids  are  a  little 
weary,'  therefore  it  is  quite  plain  that  *  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  are  come  upon  her 
head.'  The  beauty  is  difierent  from  the 
Greek  type.  What  then  can  be  more  ob- 
vious than  that  this  particular  face  ex- 
presses the  whole  experience  of  mankind 
between  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Leonardo  ? 
The  lady  appears  to  Mr.  Pater  to  have  a 
somewhat  sensual  expression.  '  A  fact  which 
fully  warrants  a  critical  rhetorician  in  con- 
cluding that  she  is  an  unconscious  incarna- 

*  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  iii.  i.  9. 
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tion  of  all  the  vices  which  he  has  found 
preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Judgments  of  this  kind,  we  are 
told,  arc  the  result  of  'penetrative  sympa- 
thy '  or  *  perceptive  insight'  It  may  be  so ; 
wo  cannot  say  that  the  qualities  Mr.  Pater 
discovers  in  this  picture  are  not  to  be  found 
there.  What  we  can  say  is  that,  as  the 
reasoning  in  the  above  passage  assumes  a 
knowledge  in  the  critic  of  motives  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  evidence,  there  is  no 
justification  for  calling  that  criticism  which 
is  in  fact  pure  romance.  In  some  cases  we 
may  go  farther,  and  show  that  the  freemason- 
ry acquired  by  perpetual  reading,  uncorrected 
by  actual  observation,  is  really  of  a  kind  to 
weaken  that  acute  sagacity  which  is  neces- 
sary for  a  judge.  For  instance,  by  an  er- 
ror precisely  resembling  Winckelmann's  ab- 
surd overestimate  of  Raphael  Mengs,  a  critic 
of  such  natural  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment as  Mr.  Svmonds,  whose  book  we  have 
classed  with  Mr.  Pater's  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  has  been  induced  to  assert  that  an 
execrable  American  scribbler,  one  Walt 
Whitman,  is  the  true  representative  of 
Greek  life  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
hundred  other  instances  might  be  quoted  to 
prove  how  critics  who  reject  the  natural 
standards  of  common  sense  in  favour  of  pri- 
vate perceptions  derived  from  books  are 
made  the  dupes  of  quackery  and  imposture. 
Everywhere  we  sec  examples  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  Milton's  reproach : — 

*  The  man  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judfrment  equal  or  superior 
(And  what  he  bnngs  why  need  he  elsewhere 

seek?). 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 
Deep  versed  in  books,  but  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge, 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  by  the  shore.' 

We  have  sought  to  show  that  the  results 
of  *  inward  working'  in  literary  culture  are 
not  satisfactory,  it  is  not  every  roan  whose 
Daemon  is  so  trustworthy  as  that  of  Socra- 
tes. If,  then,  the  characteristics  we  have 
observed  be  in  themselves  unhealthy,  is 
there  not  probably  something  unsound  in 
the  source  from  which  they  spring?  Libe- 
ralism, or  religion  based  on  self -worship,  of 
which  self -culture  is  the  last  and  the  logical 
development,  has  been  the  darling  creeS  of 
Europe  for  a  hundred  years,  yet  it  has  ever 
failed  to  take  firm  root  in  society.  Philo- 
sophic Liberalism,  the  State  of  Nature,  or 
the  Gospel  according  to  Rousseau,  failed 
irretrievaoly  at  the  French  Revolution. 
Commercial  Liberalism,  the  mercantile  State 
of  Nature,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Cob- 


den,  is  generally  discredited,  and  in  the  ern 
even  of  its  professors  is  at  least  in&deqoale. 
Academic  Liberalism,  the  State  of  Art,  nr 
the  Gospel  according  to  Goethe,  roost  al^^ 
fail,  for  this,  too,  is  founded  on  the  falic 
principle  of  self-worship.  Proofs  are  nt; 
wanting  that  it  has  failed  already.  F.^ 
whereas  it  proposes  to  replace  what  it  eo&- 
siders  the  obsolete  catholic  standards  of  a- 
tiquity,  it  introduces  us  to  nothing  bat  tLe 
Babel  of  Sects.  In  education,  in  art,  it« 
effects  are  seen  alike.  Every  agitator 
against  the  classics  as  an  imperfect  edoo- 
tional  basis  is  certain  that  they  could  1^ 
well  replaced  by  the  particular  study  to  which 
he  has  confined  his  own  attention.  With 
the  innovators  in  poetry  and  criticism  it  i^ 
the  same;  Hhere  is  no  law  in  the  knd: 
every  man  does  that  which  is  good  in  bis 
own  eyes.*  What,  in  a  word,  is  the  general 
tendency  of  *  Culture '  but  to  encourage  i 
passion  for  private  and  impossible  ideals! 
Some  wish  to  *  Ilellenise'  our  pubUc  life,  to 
recover,  as  they  say,  the  Greek  standard,  m 
aspiration  that  appears  to  us  to  resemble 
Mrs.  Blimber's,  who  declared  that  she  couli 
die  happy  if  she  could  but  see  Cicero  in  h'b 
Tusculan  villa.  Others,  again,  desire  ton^ 
disQvalise  our  manners,  and  Mr.  RaskiD  h 
founding  a  republic  on  the  principle  of  At- 
lantis and  Utopia,  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Pro- 
bably most  of  our  literary  Liberals  woaW 
re-echo  the  sense  of  the  complaint  nmde 
lately  with  an  almost  sublime  egotism  in 
*  Fors  Clavigera  * : — 

*  That  it  should  be  left  to  me  to  begbsoch 
a  work,  with  only  one  man  in  England,  Tho- 
mas Carlyle,  to  whom  I  can  look  for  stetdj 
guidance,  is  alike  wonderful  and  sorrowful  to 
me.  I  am  left  utterly  stranded  and  alone  in 
life  and  in  thought.* 

A  melancholy,  but  not  an  uncommoD,  eipe 
rience.     And  who  is  to  blame!    Societj, 
says  Mr.  Huskin ;  but  we  venture  to  doal»t 
Yet  these  wild  visions  are  but  irregolir 
symptoms  of  the   indisposition  which  tk 
nation  itself  has  lately  shown  to  content  it- 
self with  the  principles  of  Manchester,  widi- 
out  any  scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  nolJff 
powers  of  imagination  and  feeling.    Bb^  ^ 
all  novel  schemes  in  pursuit  of  tbisi^ 
end  have  proved  futile,  is  it  not  po«We 
that  in  the  Christian  Revelation  andoiff^ 
tional  history  we  have  still  a  standard  of 
noble   living  in   our  midst?    We  belierf 
Butler  to  be  absolutely  right  in  his  wgo* 
ment  from  probability : — 

*  In  questions  of  difiiculty,  or  such  as  arc 
thought  so,  where  more  satisfactory  eridencc 
cannot  be  had,  if  the  result  of  exaiiiin»^<*" 
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>e  that  there  appears  any  the  least  presump- 
ion  on  one  side,  though  in  the  lowest  degree 
p*eater,  this  determines  the  question,  even  in 
natters  of  speculation,  and  in  matters  of 
)ractice  will  lay  us  under  an  absolute  and 
^onnal  obligation  in  point  of  prudence  and 
)f  interest  to  act  upon  the  presumption  or  low 
probability,  though  it  be  so  low  as  to  leave 
;he  mind  in  doubt  which  is  the  truth.' 

We  have   been  content,  throughout  our 
Argument,  to  meet  philosophy  on  its  own 
^ound,  and  the  real  question  is  this,  Bas, 
or  has  not  the  system  which  for  nineteen 
centuries  bas  satisfied  minds  the  wisest  and 
most  unsophisticated,  which  has  proved  in- 
telligible   alike  to  the  hearts  of  .rich  and 
poor,  a  greater  presumption  in  its  favour 
than  those   systems  which  have  never  ex- 
tended    their     influence    beyond    literary 
sects,  and  even  among  these  are  being  per- 
petually rejected  as  inadequate  ?    The  coi^- 
stant  aspiration  of  the  human  heart  is  to- 
wards what  is  higher  than  itself,  as  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Carlyle's  phrase  'self-annihilation,* 
and  Mr.  Arnold'u  phrase  *our  better  self,' 
yet  no  scheme  of  modem  philosophy  has 
suggested  how  we  are  to  escape  from  *the 
shadow  of    ourselves.'     Christianity  solves 
the  enigma,    and  provides  the  means,  as 
much  more   completely  than  *  Culture,'  as 
the  belief  in  God  is  larger  than  the  idea  of 
our  better  self,  as  much  more   effectually 
than  philosophy,  as  the  Christian  exposition 
of  our  duty  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour  is 
more  practical  than  the  paradox   of  self- 
annihilation.     And  if  it  be  true,  as  in  a 
^nse  it  is,  that  doubt  of  any  kind  can  only 
he  removed^  by  action,  where  is  there  suen 
scope  for  action  as  in   Christian   liberty? 
Were  there,  indeed,  an  inherent  repugnance 
Wtween  those  elements  of  our  nature  which 
^r.  Arnold  calls  the  Hebraic  and  Hellenic, 
^  certain  fanatics  have  urged,  this  might 
^e  an  argument  against  a  religion  which 
'^ould  tend  to  suppress  the  noblest  human 
powens.     But  there  is  none.     It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  faith  out  of  which  modem  ci- 
vilisation has  spmng  has  dwarfed  the  ener- 
gies of  mankind.     The  scheme  under  which 
the  intellect  of  Bacon  and  Newton  could 
expand  has  nothing  in  itself  hostile  to  sci- 
ence ;  the  atmosphere  which  invigorated  the 
ima^nation  of  Shakespeare  has  not  been 
fatal  to  letters,  nor  has  the  religion  which 
the  genius  of  Raffaelle  could  glorify  been 
unproductive  of  art.     Great  action  in  the 
sphere  of  art  and  letters  is  encouraged, 
where  men  are  content  to  take  for  granted 
wie  first  principles  on  which  human  society 
depends.     It  becomes  impossible  only  when 
they  spend  all  their  intellectual  energies  on 
^alysis,  in   the   idle   endeavour  to   solve 


questions  which  are  by  nature  incapable  of 
proof. 

To  conclude,  we  desire  a  culture  that 
shall  be  social,  public,  national,  that  shall  be 
breathed  from  the  common  air,  not  elabo- 
rated out  of  the  individual  mind.  There  is 
a  state  of  nature  to  be  found  in  modern  so- 
ciety, though  not,  as  Konsseau  taught,  in  a 
retum  to  the  simplicity  of  the  savage  or  the 
shepherd.  The  praise  of  being  *  natural '  we 
ascribe  to  those  who,  with  unconscious 
grace,  without  consideration  of  eftect,  per- 
form the  duties  and  maintain  the  dignity 
proper  to  their  condition  in  society.  The 
standards  of  honour,  courtesy,  politeness, 
refinement, — all  that  is  comprised  in  that 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  others  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  which  we  call  by  the  name  of 
good  breeding,  and  which  is  the  result  of 
complex  traditions,  and  continuous  develop- 
ment|  these  qualities  are  as  far  above  the 
manufacture  of  art  as  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  analysis.  Formed  as  they  have 
been  out  of  instincts  and  characteristics 
which  have  made  society  in  England  stable 
and  free,  the  laws  which  enforce  these  vir- 
tues should  not  be  questioned,  but  obeyed. 
We  believe  that  no  modem  nation  has  me- 
rited better  than  Endand  the  noble  eulo- 
gium  passed  by  Pericles  on  the  Athenians, 
when  he  told  them  they  had  learned  how  to 
reconcile  a  sense  of  public  greatness  with  a 
toleration  of  individual  taste.  Happy  will 
it  be  for  ourselves  if,  with  our  passion  for 
private  liberty,  we  retain  that  public  spirit 
without  which  liberty  would  soon  cease  to 
exist !  In  spite  of  the  sectarianism  which 
the  miserable  principles  of  the  Manchester 
school  have  long  served  to  propagate,  we 
look  on  the  recent  judgment  of  the  ^lation 
as  a  proof  that  the  body  of  the  people  pre- 
serves a  sense  of  true  unity.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  in  our  country  still  burns  that 
ancient  fire  sprin^ng  out  of  love  of  the  soil 
and  patriotic  pride  which  animated  the  dy- 
ing apostrophe  of  John  of  Gaunt  to 

^Thls  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm, 
this  England ! ' 

It  is  this  reverence  for  our  history  which 
forms  the  public  conscience,  and  is  a  pledge 
that  we  cannot  be  false  without  shame  to 
the  great  actions  of  our  fathers.  To  the 
kindling  and  strengthening  of  this  con- 
science we  desire  to  see  all  the  nobler  ener- 
gies of  our  art  and  letters  contribute.  This 
to  our  mind  is  the  groundwork  of  true  Cul- 
ture. *  Very  small  by  the  side  of  the  Eterni- 
ties!' says  Mr.  Carlyle.  *Very  un-Helle- 
nic!'  adds  Mr.  Arnold.  *  Old-fashioned ! ' 
cries  Liberal  Progress,  in  the  spirit  of  Aris- 
tophanes' Unjust  Argument,    *  eighteenth. 
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century,  smelling  of  stage-coaches,  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  Heptarchy.'  *  True  it  is,' 
we  reply  with  the  Just  Argument,  *that 
old-fashioned  Culture  does  not  consist  of 
constant  self-analysis,  perpetual  depreciation 
of  our  fathers,  everlasting  glorification  of 
ourselves ;  hut  at  any  rate  it  is  the  Culture 
which  reared  the  men  of  Trafalgar  and  Wa- 
terloo ! '  ♦ 


Art.  V. — La  Vie  (Tun  Patricien  de  Venise 
au  Seizi^me  Si^le — Les  Dopes  —  La 
Charte  Ducale — Les  Femraes  d  Venise — 
VUniversite  de  Padoue — Les  PrHimi- 
naires  de  Lepante^  d:c,,  d'aprh  les  Papiers 
d'Etat  des  Archives  de  Venise,  Par 
Charles  Yriarte.     Paris,  1874. 

Marc  Antonio  Barb  arc  was  a  Venetian 
nohle  of  illustrious  birth,  who  filled  succes- 
sivelv  each  of  the  highest  oflSces  in  the  Re- 
public, with  the  exception  of  the  Dogeship, 
which  he  narrowly  missed.  He  was  born 
in  1518  and  died  in  1595;  and  adopting 
him  as  the  type  of  the  patrician  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  author  of  the  book  be- 
fore us  has  undertaken  to  connect  or  asso- 
ciate with  his  career  a  full  description  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  policy  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  height 
of  her  prosperity  and  the  fullness  of 
her  pride.  Thus,  d  propos  of  Barbaro's 
rank,  we  are  treated  to  a  sketch  of  the 
patrician  order,  with  its  privileges :  on 
his  marriage,  to  a  disquisition  on  Vene- 
tian women.  His  nomination  to  an  embas- 
sy suggests  the  fertile  topic  of  diplomacy ; 
while  his  candidature  for  the  Dogeship  gives 
occasion  for  a  complete  account  of  this  exalt- 
ed office  with  its  attributes.  The  concep- 
tion is  ingenious,  and  the  execution  leaves 
little  to  desire  as  regards  learning,  critical 
acnteness,  and  discriminating  research.  The 
tone,  spirit,  and  intention  of  the  work  are 
excellent:  but  it  wants  life,  light,  colour, 
and  illustration.  The  Patrician,  instead  of 
being,  as  we  too  fondly  hoped,  the  centre  of 
a  series  of  animated  groups,  is  too  frequent- 
ly treated  as  a  peg  on  which  dissertations 
and  descriptions  might  be  hung.  Except  in 
two  or  three  episodes  of  his  career,  he  is  lit- 
tle better  than  a  lay  figure,  slenderly  draped, 
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without  expression  or  individuality  ;  aad  v 
for  the  romance,  poetry,  mystery,  dramatic 
or  melodramatic  interest,  traditionallY 
blended  with  Venetian  annals,  M.  Yriartc's 
pages  are  as  free  from  them  as  if  the  peopie 
under  consideration  were  the  prosaic  mat- 
ter-of-fact Dutch.  And  yet  there  is  8earc«- 
ly  a  prominent  incident  or  tuming-point  in 
those  annals  which  does  not  read  more  like 
a  fiction  than  a  fact;  and  so  obscurel? 
grand  is  the  subject,  that  the  simplest  pn- 
face  or  introduction  brings  the  imaginalire 
faculty  into  play. 

'  In  the  northern  angle  of  the  Adriatic  is 
a  gulf,  called  lagune,  in  which  more  thn 
sixty  islands  of  sand,  marsh,  and  sea-weed 
have  been  formed  by  a  concurrence  of  nata- 
ral  causes.  These  islands  have  become  the 
City  of  Venice,  which  has  lorded  it  over 
Italy,  conquered  Constantinople,  resisted  a 
league  of  all  the  kings  of  Christendom,  long 
carried  on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
bequeathed  to  nations  the  model  of  the 
most  stable  government  ever  framed  bj 
man.**  These  are  the  reflections  with 
which  Count  Dam  introduces  his  carefolk 

• 

finished  and  well-proportioned  picture  of  tbc 
Republic  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  for- 
tunes.    The  fresh  materials  accumulated  br 

• 

recent  explorers  of  her  arehives  have  ratlicr 
stimulated  than  allayed  curiosity.f     She  is 
still  vaguely  known  and  imperfectly  under- 
stood; and  we  propose,  with  M.   iriarte's 
aid,  to  call  attention  to  such  passages  in  her 
history  and  peculiarities  in  her  institntioDs. 
as  may  help  to  solve  the  social  and  political 
problems  presented  by  them.     We  shall  ab^ 
show,  as  we  proceed,  how  far  the  leading 
works  of  fiction  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid 
in  Venice,  agree  or  disagree  with  the  facts. 
The  islands  of  the  lagune  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  inhabited,  being  merely  used  a» 
places  of  occasional   resort  by   fishermen, 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  a  set- 
tled population  began  to  be  formed  of  refo- 
gees: — 

'  A  few  in  fear, 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  )d 
trod, 

♦  '  Histolr©  de  la  Rfipubliqae  de  Veni»:  *«• 
Par  P.  Daru,  de  1' Acad6mie  Fran^ise.  Secoi^ 
Mition,  revue  et  oorrig6e.  Paris,  1831.  ^ 
eijrht  vols. 

f  An  enduring  debt  of  fifratitade  is  owing  fn»a 
all  recent  students  of  Venetian  histoiy  to  M. 
Armand  Baschet.  We  particularly  refer  to 
'  Les  Archives  de  Venise,  Histoire  de  Is  Chaa- 
cellerie  Secrete/  &o.,  par  Armand  BaadM^ 
Paris,  Henri  Plon,  rimprimeurediteur,  Bw 
Garanci^re,  1870 ' :  a  book  full  of  curiooa  in 
formation  and  interesting  details. 
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Gave  birth  to  Venice.    Like  the  "waterfowl, 
They  bailt   their   nests    among  the  ocean 
waves.'  ♦ 

The  oldest  document  extant  relating  to 
Venetian  history,  is  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
of  Padua,  a.d.  421,  ordering  the  construc- 
tion  of   a  town  on  Rialto,  the  largest   of 
the  isles,  with  the  view  of  bringing  together 
in  a  single  community  the  scattered  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rest  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
protection   and   support     They  appear  to 
have  been  left  free  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  government;   for    we    find    that    each 
island    had    at    first  its  own   magistrate: 
the   magistrates  of  the  most  considerable 
being   called  Tribunes   Major,   the   others 
Tribunes    Minor,    and     the    whole    being 
equally  subject   to   the   council-general   of 
tKe  community;  which  thus  constituted  a 
kind  of  federal  republic.     This  lasted  near- 
ly  300  years,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
rising  nation  had  fairly  outgrown  its  institu- 
tions.    Dangerous  rivalries  arose  among  the 
tribunes.   Their  divided  authority  weakened 
the  common  action,  and  their  administration 
became  a  general  subject  of  complaint.     At  a 
meeting  of  the  Council-General  in  a.d.  697, 
the  Patriarch  of  Grado  proposed  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
chief,   under  the  title  of  Doge   or   Duke. 
The  proposition  was  eagerly  accepted,  and 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  election  of 
this  chief.     *  It  will  be  seen  (remarks  Daru) 
that  the  Dogeship  saved  independence  and 
compromised   liberty.     It  was   a  veritable 
revolution,  but  we  are  ignorant  by  what  cir- 
cumstances it  was  brought  about.     Many 
historians  assert  that  the  change  was  not 
effected  till  the  permission  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  was  obtained.' 

The  first  choice  fell  on  Paolo  Luca  Ana- 
besto.  It  was  made  by  twelve  electors,  the 
founders  of  what  were  thenceforth  termed 
the  electoral  families.  The  Doge  was  ap- 
pointed for  life :  he  named  his  own  coun- 
sellors :  took  charge  of  all  public  business ; 

*  Roger's  *  Italy.'  These  lines  are  para- 
phrased, without  acknowledgment,  from  Gib- 
bon. 'It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious 
pride  of  Attila,  that  the  ffrass  never  grew  on  the 
BX>ot  where  his  horse  had  trod.  Yet  the  savage 
destroyer  undesignedly  laid  the  foaDdations  of  a 
republic  which  revived,  in  the  feudal  state  of 
Barope,  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  indus- 
try. .  .  .  The  minister  of  Theodoric  compares 
them,  in  his  quaint  declamatory  style,  to  water- 
fowl who  had  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom 
of  the  waves.*— (*  Decline  and  Fall,'  chap.  xxxv.J 
In  his  '  Italy/  Rogers  has  throughout  treated 
the  historians  and  chroniclers  as  Byron  accuses 
'  sepulcliral  Qrahame'  of  having  treated  the 
Beriptund  writers : 

'  Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch.' 


had  the  rank  of  prince,  and  decided  all 
questions  of  peace  and  war.  The  peculiar 
title  was  meant  to  imply  a  limited  sove- 
reignty, and  the  Venetians  uniformly  repu- 
diated, as  a  disgrace,  the  bare  notion  of 
their  having  ever  submitted  to  a  monarch. 
But  many  centuries  passed  away  before  any 
regular  or  well-defined  limits  were  practical- 
ly imposed ;  and  the  prolonged  struggle  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Doges,  depending 
mainly  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
Doge  for  the  time  being,  constitutes  the 
•most  startling  and  exciting  portion^of  their 
history.  *" 

The  first  Doge  proved  a  wise  and  sagacious 
ruler.  He  reigned  twenty  years.  The  se- 
cond, Marcello  Tegaliano,  did  equally  well. 
The  third,  Urso,  elected  in  726,  was  rest- 
less and  ambitious.  He  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  warlike  operations, 
and  it  was  under  him  that  the  Venetians 
made  their  first  essay  as  a  military  power  by 
land.  Ue  took  Ravenna'  by  assault,  and 
based  such  pretensions  on  his  victory,  that, 
after  Heraclea  (then  the  capital)  had  been 
distracted  and  split  into  factions  for  two 
years,  the  people  rose,  forced  their  way  into 
his  palace,  and  cut  his  throat  lie  had 
reigned  eleven  years ;  long  enough  to  sicken 
them  of  Doges  for  the  nonce,  so,  not  wish- 
ing to  revert  to  tribunes,  they  appointed  a 
chief  magistrate  to  bo  elected  annually, 
under  the  title  of  maestro  dvlla  milizia. 
Five  such  magistrates  were  named,  and  rul- 
ed in  succession,  when  the  institution  came 
to  an  untimely  end  with  the  fifth.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  or  possibly  caprice,  the 
populace  rose  again,  deposed  him,  and  put 
out  his  eyes.  The  Dogeship  was  then  re- 
stored in  the  person  of  Theodal  Urso  (son 
of  the  last  Doge),  who  quitted  Heraclea  for 
Malamocco,  which  thus  became  the  capital. 
Unluckily  he  excited  suspicion  by  construct- 
ing a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adige ;  and 
a  demagogue,  named  Galba,  got  a  troop  of 
armed  men  together,  fell  upon  him  as  he 
was  returning  from  the  works,  and  subject- 
ed him  to  the  same  treatment  as  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  magistracy.  It  thenceforth 
became  the  received  custom  in  Venice  to 
put  out  the  eyes  of  deposed  Doges ;  and 
Galba,  who  haa  contrived  to  usurp  the  sove- 
reignty, and  hold  it  for  eleven  years,  found 
himself  deposed,  blinded,  and  an  exile  in  the 
end.  The  next  but  one  obtained  such  an 
amouhtof  popularity  that  he  was  enabled  to 
get  his  son  Giovanni  associated  with  him  in 
the  ducal  dignity,  which  ran  considerable 
risk  of  becoming  hereditary ;  for  Giovanni 
had  his  son,  Maurice,  similarly  nominated, 
and  the  descent  might  have  continued  un- 
broken had  they  conducted  themselves  with 
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common  prudence  or  decency.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  firmly  established,  than 
both  father  and  son  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
rivalled  each  other  in  the  worst  and  most  in- 
sulting forms  of  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  profli- 
gacy. A  conspiracy  was  formed.  The 
Emperor  Charlemagne  and  the  Pope  threa- 
tened to  interfere ;  and  eventually  Giovanni 
and  Maurice,  having  sought  safety  in  flight, 
Obelerio,  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
proclaimed  Doge. 

This  was  in  804.  The  events  of  the  next 
fiyQ  years  are  involved  in  obscurity.  One* 
thing  is  clear.  Pepin,  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, either  under  the  pretence  of  a  request 
for  aid  from  the  new  Doge  or  to  enforce 
some  real  or  assumed  rights  of  his  own,  de- 
clared war  against  the  Republic,  and  waged 
it  with  such  impetuosity  that  his  fleet  and 
army,  after  carrying  all  before  them,  were 
only  separated  from  Malamocco,  the  capital, 
by  a  canal.  In  this  emergency,  Angelo 
Participazio,  one  of  those  men  who  are  pro- 
duced by  great  occasions  to  mark  an  era, 
proposed  that  the  entire  population  should 
remove  to  Rialto,  which  was  separated  by  a 
broader  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  enemy,  and 
there  hold  out  to  the  last.  No  sooner  pro- 
posed than  done.  They  hastily  embarked 
their  all ;  and  when  Pepin  entered  Mala- 
mocco, he  found  it  deserted  After  losing 
a  large  part  of  his  fleet  in  an  ill-advised  at- 
tack on  Rialto,  he  gave  up  the  enterprise, 
and  Angelo  Participazio  was  elected  Doge 
in  recognition  of  his  services,  with  two  tri- 
bunes for  counsellors. 

One  of  bis  first  acts  was  to  make  Rialto 
the  capital,  instead  of  Malamocco  or  Hera- 
clea,  which  had  each  been  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment at  intervals.  *  There  were  round 
Rialto  some  sixty  islets,  which  the  Doge 
connected  by  bridges.  They  were  soon  co- 
vered with  houses.  They  were  girt  with  a 
fortification;  and  it  was  then  that  this  po- 
pulation of  fugitives  gave  to  this  rising  city, 
which  they  had  just  founded  in  the  middle 
of  a  morass,  the  name  of  Yenetia,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  fair  countries  from  which  their  fa- 
thers had  been  forcibly  expatriated.  The 
province  has  lost  its  name,  and  become  sub- 
ject to  the  new  Venice.'  *  This  public-spi- 
rited Doge  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  perpetuating  the  dignity  in  his  race.  He 
had  two  sons,  Justinian  and  John ;  and  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  eldest  on  an  embas- 
sy, he,  of  his  own  mere  motion  and  authority, 
made  the  youngest  co-ruler  with  himself. 
But  so  vehement  were  the  remonstrances  of 
the  elder,   backed  by  public  opinion,  that 

*  Dam,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  There  are  73  islands 
connected  by  between  390  and  400  bridges. 


the  junior  renounced  in  favour  of  the  se- 
nior, who,  moreover,  contrived  to  make  his 
own  son  Angelo  a  co-partner,  so  that  the  Be- 
public  was  actually  subjected  to  a  trionivi- 
ratc  belonging  to  three  generations.  The 
grandson  died  first,  and  the  son  becoming 
sole  Doge  by  the  death  of  the  father  in  872, 
generously  shared  his  power  with  the  bro- 
ther who  had  been  superseded  to  make  room 
for  him.  The  most  remarkable  event  in 
their  joint  reign  was  the  translation  of  the 
body  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  adoption  of  that 
saint  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Republic 
The  original  story,  as  related  by  the  oldest 
of  the  Venetian  chroniclers,  runs  thus : 

'  The  King  of  Alexandria,  who  was  bnild- 
ing  a  magnificent  palace,  had  ordered  the 
most  precious  marbles  to  be  procured,  with- 
out sparing  even  the  churches.  That  of  Saint 
Mark  was  not  excepted,  and  two  holy  men, 
Greek  priests,  who  had  the  care  of  it,  were 
groaning  over  the  threatened  profanation, 
when  two  Venetians,  captains  of  vessels  in  the 
port,  observed  and  asked  the  cause  of  their 
distress.  On  ascertaining  it,  they  pressed  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  body  of  Saint  Mark, 
|>1  edging  themselves  for  its  befitting  recep- 
tion l)y  their  countrymen.  The  priests  refus- 
ed till  the  work  of  demolition  began,  then 
they  consented ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  transaction  secret  from  the  people,  who 
had  a  great  veneration  for  the  remains  on  ac- 
count of  the  daily  miracles  they  worked. 
The  priests  carefully  cut  open  the  envelope 
in  which  the  remains  were  wrapped,  and  sub- 
stituted the  body  of  Saint  Claudian.  Sachi 
perfume  was  instantly  diffused  through  the 
Church,  and  even  in  the  neighbouring  places, 
that  the  crowd  collected  about  the  sa- 
cred reliques.  There  remained  the  difficulty 
of  conveying  them  to  the  ship. 

'  The  historians  would  not  be  believed  if 
there  was  not  still  to  be  seen  in  our  Church 
of  Saint  Mark  a  marvellous  image  which  at- 
tests the  fact.    They  placed  the  corpse  in  a 
large  basket  covered  with  herbs  and  swine's 
flesh  which  the  Mussulmans  hold  in  horror, 
and  the  bearers  were  directed  to  cry  Khamk 
(pork)  to  all  who  should  ask  questions  orap^ 
proach    to    search.     In    this    manner  thff 
reached  the  vessel.    The  body  was  enveloped 
in  the  sails  and  suspended  to  the  mainmast 
till  the  moment  of  departure,  for  it  was  n^ 
cessary  to  conceal  this  precious  booty  from 
those  who  might  come  to  clear  the  vessel  ia 
the  roads.    At  last  the  Venetians  quitted  tlK 
shore  full  of  joy.    They  were  hardly  in  tk 
open  sea  when  a  great  storm  arose.    We  <R 
assured  that  Saint  Mark  then  appeared  to  tbe 
captain  and  warned  him  to  strike  all  his  sails 
immediately,  lest  the  ship,  driven  before  the 
wind,  should  be  wrecked  upon  the  hidden 
rocks.    They  owed  their  safety  to  this  mira- 
cie. 

The  arrival  of  these  sacred  remains  was 
the  signal  for  a  succession  of  f^tes.  The 
people  were  wild  with  enthusiasm,  the  gc- 
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neral  belief  bciDg  that  the  presence  of  the 
Saint  guaranteed  the  lasting  prosperity  of 
the   Kepablic;  and  on  many  trying  occa- 
sions this  belief  or  superstition,  by  inspiiing 
confidence^    proved   a  genuine    source    of 
strength.      Many  a  time  has  the  cry  of  Viva 
San  Marco  revived  the  drooping  courage  of 
the   Venetians  when  powerful  States   and 
raonarchs  were  leagued  for  their  destruction, 
or  kept  tbem  true  to  Iheir  banner  on  battle- 
fields strewn  with  their  dead.     Yet  far  from 
relying   exclusively  on   their  patron  saint, 
they  established  fetes  and  ceremonies  in  ho-* 
nour  of  several  others;  and  failing  to  induce 
the  lawful  possessors  of  the  body  of  a  much 
venerated  one,  Saint  Tarasio,to  part  with  it 
on   reasonable  terms,  they  resorted  to  the 
strong  measure  of  stealing  it,  like  the  old 
lady  mentioned  by  Fielding,  who  stole  Til- 
lotson^s  sermons  for  the  sake  of  religion.* 
The  objects,  of  pjunder  most  in  request  at 
the  sack  of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  were 
the  relics ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Doge 
Dandolo  transmitted  {inter  alia)  to  Venice 
a  portion    of  the  true  Cross,  an  arm   of 
Saint  George,  a  part  of  the  skull  of  Saint 
John  the  baptist,  the  bodies  of  Saint  Luke 
and  Saint  Simeon,  a  phial  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  a  fragment  of  the  pillar  at  which  He 
was  scourced,  and  a  prickle  of  the  Crown  of 
Thorns.      Ihe  only  monuments  of  art  deem- 
ed  worth   transporting   were    the    famous 
bronze  horses. 

Another  notable  epoch  in  early  Venetian 
history  is  the  grant  on  which  she  based  her 
claim  to  ihe .  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  course  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Alexander  III.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  the 
Pope,  when  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest, 
took  refuge  with  the  Venetians,  who,  after  a 
vain  effort  at  reconciliation,  made  common 
cause  with  him,  and  in  a  naval  encounter 
obtained  so  signal  a  victory  that  the  Empe- 
ror was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  and  sub- 
mit to  the  most  humiliating  terms.  The 
crowning  scene  of  his  degradation  has  been 
rendered  familiar  by  the  pencil,  the  chisel, 
and  the  pen.  Before  entering  Venice  he 
was  met  by  six  ciirdinals,  who  received  his 
oath  of  submission,  gave  him  absolution, 
and  reconciled  him  with  the  Church.  He 
was  then  conducted  by  a  procession  of  priests 
to  the  Place  of  St  Mark,  where,  at  the 
door  of  the  cathedral,  sat  his  Holiness,  ar- 
rayed in  his  pontifical  robes,  surrounded  by 
cardinals,  prelates,  representatives  of  foreign 

*  '  AmoDffst  the  pieces  of  good  fortune  which 
increased  the  reputation  of  the  new  Venice  in 
all  the  Christian  world,  as  well  as  in  the  other, 
^as  tlie  acquisition  of  the  body  of  St.  Tarasio, 
stolen  from  a  convent  of  monks,  who  refused  to 
8«U  or  part  with  it/ — Marin,  quoted  hyDaru, 


Powers,  and  high  oflScsrs  of  state.  The 
Emperor,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  sacred 
presence,  stripped  ofi  his  mantle,  and  knelt 
down  before  the  Pope  to  kiss  his  feet. 
Alexander,  intoxicated  with  his  triumph, 
and  losing  all  sense  of  moderation  or  gene- 
rority,  placed  his  foot  on  the  head  or 
neck  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  exclaiming,  in 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  *  Super  aspidem 
et  hasiliscum  ambulabis '  &c,  (^  Thou  shalt 
tread  upon  the  asp  and  the  basilisk :  the  lion 
and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under 
foot'),  '^'^on  tibi,  sed  Petro'  (*Not  to 
thee,  but  Peter '),  cried  the  outraged  and 
indignant  Emperor.     ^ £t  mihi  et   Petro"* 

i*To  both  me  and  Peter'),   rejoined  the 
*ope,  with  a  fresh  pressure  of  his  heel.* 

In  return  for  the  good  offices  of  Venice 
on  this  occasion,  the  Pope  conferred  on  the 
Doges  the  privilege  of  being  preceded  by  a 
lighted  taper,  a  sword,  a  parasol,  a  chair  of 
state,  a  cushion  of  cloth  of  gold,  banners, 
and  two  trumpets.  In  addition  to  these 
barren  marks  of  dignity,  Alexander  present- 
ed the  reigning  Doge,  Ziani,  with  a  ring, 
saying,  *  Receive  this  ring,  and  with  it,  as 
my  oonation,  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 
which  you,  and  your  successors,  shall  annu- 
ally assert  on  an  appointed  day,  so  that  all 
posterity  may  understand  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sea  was  yours  by  right  of  victo- 
ry, and  that  it  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  as  wife  to  husband.'  f 

The  Republic  ruled  the  Adriatic  (so  long 
as  she  did  rule  it)  much  as  Britannia  rules 
the  waves — ^by  dint  of  naval  superiority. 
Her  right  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  other 
maritime  Powers  of  Italy,  especially  by  the 
Neapolitans  and  Genoese ;  and  its  real  na- 
ture was  virtually  admitted  by  the  celebrat- 

*  Tbe  spot  on  which  this  scene  took  place  was 
indicated  by  a  marble  slab  with  an  inscription 
in  brass : — 

'  * .  .  .  .  in  that  temple-porch 
Did  Barbarossa  flinsf  his  mantle  ofif, 
And.  kneeling,  on  his  neck^received  the  foot 
Of  the  proud  pontiff/ 

Sismondi  (followinfl:  a  contemporary  chronicler) 
narrates  the  interview  without  any  circumstance 
of  insult,  and  describes  it  as  concluding  with 
the  kiss  of  peaoe.  There  are  writers  who  con- 
tend that  Alexander  was  never  at  Venice,  and 
that  the  Venetians  obtained  no  victory  on  his 
l)elialf.  But  the  weight  of  evidence  adduced  by 
Darn  strikes  us  to  be  quite  conclusive  in  favour 
of  his  version. 

t  The  reported  words,  which  hardly  admit  of 
a  literal  translation,  run  thus  .* — *  Hunc  annulum 
accipe  et,  me  auotore,  ipsum  mare  obnoxium 
tibi  redditum ;  quod  tu  tuique  successores  quo- 
tannis  statute  die  servabistis  ;  ut  omnia  posteri- 
tas  intelligat  maris  possessionem  victori®  jare 
vestram  fuisse,  atque  uti  uxorem  viro,  ita  illud 
imperio  reipnblicse  Veneti»  subjectum.* 
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ed  reply  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  to 
Julius  II.,  when  asked  where  the  deed  or 
instrument  containing  the  concession  was  to 
be  found :  *  On  the  back  of  the  donation 
of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter  from  Constantine 
to  Pope  Sylvester.' 

The  well-known  ceremony  of  wedding  the 
Adriatic,  religiously  observed  with  all  its 
original  pomp  and  splendour  during  six  cen- 
turies, was  in  itself  a  proclamation  and  a 
challenge  to  the  world.  It  was  regularly 
attended  by  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  whole 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who,  year  after 
year,  witnessed  the  dropping  of  a  sanctified 
ring  into  the  sea,  and  heard  without  a  pro- 
test the  prescriptive  accompaniment :  bes- 
ponsamus  te,  mare^  in  signum  veriperpetuique 
Domini  (we  espouse  thee,  sea,  in  sign  of 
tme  and  perpetual  dominion). 

'  The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord, 
And  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed ; 
The  Buccntaur  lies  rotting  unrestor^d, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood.' 

• 

The  last  Bucentaur,  a  splendidly-gilt  and 
equipped  galley,  had  been  repaired  or  re- 
newed till  the  identity  might  have  been 
made  a  topic  of  metaphysical  dispute  like 
that  of  Sir  John  Cutler's  stockings  in  *  Mar- 
tin us  Scriblerus ; '  but  it  could  hardly  have 
lain  rotting  when  Childe  Harold  mourned  or 
philosophised  over  its  departed  glories,  for 
it  was  broken  up  in  1797  by  the  French. 


*  In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre, 
Her  very  byeword  sprung  from  victory, 
The  "  Planter  of  the  Lion,"*  which  through 

fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and 

sea.' 

* '  Plant  Hie  Lion,  that  is,  the  Lion  of  St. 
Maik,  the  standard  of  the  Hepablic.  which  is 
the  origin  of  the  word  pantaloon — pianta-leone, 
pantaleon,  pantaloon/ 

Historians  have  failed  or  omitted  to  ^\ 
the  precise  period  when  this  ensign  of  the 
lion,  was  first  adopted  by  the  Republic. 
But  when  the  two  granite  columns,  still  the 
conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  Piazzetta  of 
St  Mark,  were  erected  in  or  about  1172,  a 
winged  lion  in  bronze  was  placed  on  one  of 
them  aud  a  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  a  patron 
of  earlier  standing,  on  the  other.  These 
columns,  trophies  of  a  successful  raid  in  the 
Archipelago,  had  remained  prostrate  on  the 
quay  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  engi- 
neering difiSculty  of  raising  them  being  pro- 
nounced insuperable, when  a  Lombard  archi- 
tect undertook  the  task,  stipulating  that  he 
should  name  his  own  recompense  if  he  suc- 
ceeded. Nothing  is  known  of  his  method 
except  that  he  wetted  the  ropes.  The  re- 
compense he  claimed  was  that  games  of 


chance,  then  prohibited  by  severe  penalties, 
might  be  played  in  the  space  between  the 
columns.  The  authorities  kept  faith,  and 
this  anomaly  was  tolerated  for  more  thin 
four  centuries,  when  it  was  removed  by 
another  and  (many  will  think)  a  worse. 
The  same  locality  was  devoted  to  capital 
executions;  so  that,  rather  than  break  an 
obsolete  pledge,  or  discontinue  a  time- 
honoured  custom,  these  grave  and  re?er- 
end  signers  established  the  frequently  re- 
curring spectacle  of  dead  or  dying  malefac- 
tors hanging  by  one  leg  in  the  principal 
square  of  their  city  under  the  windows  of 
their  chief  magistrate. 

Anotlusr  ceremony,  *  The  Brides  of  Ve- 
nice,' deeply  tinged  with  romance  and  cele- 
brated in  song,  carries  us  back  to  a  still  re- 
moter period,  when  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  marriages  of  the  principal  citizens  to 
be  celebrated  together  in  thq  patriarchal 
church  of  San  Pietro  di  Casteflo  on  the 
eve  of  the  feast  of  the  Purification  : — 

*  Two  and  two 
The  richest  tapestry  unrolled  before  them, 
First  came  the  brides,  each  in  her  virgin  veil, 
Nor  unattended  by  her  bridal  maids. 
The  two* that,  step  by  step,  behind  her  bore 
The  small  but  precious  casket  that  contained 
The  dowry  and  the  presents.' 

The  rite  is  ending,  and  the  entire  congre- 
gation are  on  their  knees  to  receive  the 
blessing,  when  a  band  of  pirates,  who  had 
landed  the  night  before  and  lain  in  ambosb, 
rush  in,  and  before  the  bridegrooms,  with 
their  ^  best  men,'  had  time  to  take  to  their 
weapons — 

*  Are  ^one  again — amid  no  clash  of  arms 
Beanng  away  the  maidens  and  the  treasnres.' 

According  to  Daru  and  Sismondi,  it  was 
the  Doge  in  person  who  hastily  equipped 
an  armament,  overtook  the  pirates,  extermi- 
nated them  to  a  man,  and  brought  back  the 
brides.  Rogers  adopts  the  more  romantic 
version,  that  they  were  rescued  by  the 
bridegrooms : 

*  Not  a  raft,  a  plank, 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting — in  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat.     But  long  before^ 
Frantic  with  grief  and  scorning  all  controsL 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantioe, 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  arsenal.' 

Even  the  date  of  the  adventure  is  uncertain. 
Daru,  on  a  review  of  the  authorities,  is  clear 
that  it  occurred  in  the  tenth  century;  bat 
Morosini  places  it  in  a.d.  668,  and  it  mast 
have  occurred  when  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church  (now  the  site  of  the  arsenal)  was 
uninhabited,  or  the  pirates  could  hardly 
have  landed  unobserved. 
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It  was  a  wonderful  advance,  allowing  even 
two  centuries  for  its  accomplishment,  from 
a  state  of  things  in  which  such  an  outrage 
was   possible  to  that  in  which  Venice  was 
able    to    find  means  of  transport  for  the 
whole   invading  army  of  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade,  and  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Greek  empire  on  equal  terms  with  the  chi- 
valry  of    Western  Europe.     The  story  of 
this  crusade  has  been  admirably  told  by 
Sismondi  and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
Gibbon's    most    celebrated  chapters.     We 
shall,    therefore,  merely  recall  attention  to 
circumstances  which  have  a  marked  bearing 
on  the  position  and  resources  of  Venice  at 
the  time.     Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin,  Mar- 
shal    of     Champagne,    the    contemporary 
chronicler  of  the  expedition,  relates  that  he 
formed  one  of  a  deputation  of  six,  empow- 
ered to   treat  with  the  Venetians  for  the 
transport  of  the  troops,  estimated  at  4600 
knights  with   two  mounted  esquires  each, 
and  20,000  foot  soldiers ;  in  rude  numbers, 
about  30,000  men  and   13,000  or  14,000 
horses.     "When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
French  were  unable  to  transport  a  numeri- 
cally inferior  force  to  the  Crimea  in  1854 
without  leaving  their  cavalry  behind,  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  marine  of  a 
country  which  could  not  only  supply  vessels 
for  such  an  armament,  but  fit  out  an  auxili- 
ary force  to  act  with  it.*     The  terms  settled 
with  the  Doge,  and  ratified  by  acclamation 
at  a  grand  council  or  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  four   marks  per  horse  and  two 
marks  per  man,  including  keep  and  provisions 
for  nine  months,  making  a  sum  total  of  85,000 
marks.     It  was  also  stipulated  that,  on  con- 
dition of  the  Venetians  joining  the  expedi- 
tion with  fifty  galleys,  they  should  equally 
share  in  its  fruits. 

^  *  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo ! ' 
He  was  past  ninety-four  when  he  volunteer- 
ed to  take  the  command  in  person,  but  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  his  blindness  in  the 
speech  in  which  he  mentions  his  age  and 
feebleness,  and  doubts  have  been  raised 
whether  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight, 
although  one  of  his  descendants,  amongst 
other  annalists,  states  distinctly  that  his 
eyes  were  put  out  when  he  was  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus,  who  is  said  to  have  ap- 
plied the  hot  iron  with  his  own  hands.  Vil- 
lehardouin, also,  in  his  account  of  the  first 

*  *  The  French  embarked  24,000  infantry  and 
70  pieces  of  field  artillery  ;  but  since  they  were 
straitened  in  their  means  of  sea-transport,  the 
number  of  horses  they  allotted  to  each  gun  was 
reduced  from  six  to  four.  The  French  em- 
barked no  cavalry.' — Kinglake,  *  The  Invasion 
of  the  Crimea/  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  ! 


assault,  says :  *  Wonderful  prowess  must 
now  be  told.  The  Duke  of  Venice,  who 
was  old  and  saw  not  at  all  {goutte  ne  voyait)^ 
armed  at  aU  points  on  the  prow  of  his  gal- 
ley, the  standard  of  St.  Mark  before  him, 
was  heard  crying  to  his  men  to  put  him  on 
shore.'  He  was  landed  accordingly,  and 
was  carrying  all  before  him,  when  his  victo- 
rious course  was  arrested  by  the  necessity 
of  supporting  the  French.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  replace  the  dethroned  Emperor, 
but  declined  or  was  set  aside  for  reasons  of 
policy  which  the  Venetian  electors  were 
the  first  to  appreciate,  and  he  died  in  little 
more  than  a  year  after  the  completion  of 
the  conquest  (June  14,  1205),  having  lived 
long  enough  to  be  proclaimed  *  Despot  of 
Romania ' — a  title  annexed  to  that  of  Doge, 
and  used  by  his  successors  till  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  what  Gib- 
bon terms  the  singular  though  true  addition 
of  *  Lord  of  one-fourth  and  a  half  of  the 
Roman  Empire.'  * 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  such  an  ex- 
tent of  dominion  became  so  pressing  that, 
according  to  two  chroniclers,  a  project  was 
actually  brought  forward  by  the  Doge,  in 
1223,  for  abandoning  the  city  and  transfer- 
ring her  household  gods  to  Constantinople. 
His  argument  in  support  of  this  proposal, 
with  those  of  Angelo  Faliero  in  reply,  are 
reported  in  the  manner  of  Thucydides ;  and 
we  are  assured  that  it  was  only  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  one  voice,  which  was 
termed  the  voice  of  Providence.  The  Ve- 
netians wisely  abandoned,  or  granted  as 
fiefs,  such  of  their  acquisitions  as  were  not 
available  for  ports  or  commercial  depots. 
*If,  then,'  concludes  Daru,  'it  be  asked 
what  was  the  fruit  of  this  conquest,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  result  was  most 
important  for  the  Venetians,  since  it  assur- 
ed the  splendour  of  their  republic  in  giving 
it  the  empire  of  the  seas ;  but  for  Europe 
this  result  was  the  useless  loss  of  many 
brave  men,  the  burning  of  Constantinople, 
the  destruction  of  precious  monuments,  the 
fall  of  an  empire,  and  a  dismemberment 
which  facilitated  its  speedy  conquest  by 
barbarians.  The  only  fruit  that  Europe 
appears  to  have  derived  from  this  great  re- 
volution is  the  introduction  of  millet,  some 
grains  of  which  were  sent  by  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat  to  his  Italian  States.' 


*  Dominus  quartm  partis  et  dimidicB  imperii 
Bomani,  The  correct  readin;^  is,  imperii  Bo- 
manic^— of  the  empire  of  Romania.  Darn,  Sis- 
mondi, and  the  able  author  of  '  Sketches  of 
Venetian  History/  have  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake  as  Gibbon.  A  quarter  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  half  of  the  rest  of  the  [imperial  domi- 
nions, were,  in  fact,  allotted  to  Venice. 
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It  is  not  exactly  correct  to  say  that  the 
Fourth  Crusade  assured  the  empire  of  the 
seas  to  Venice :  during  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  that  empire  was  bravely  contest- 
ed by  the  Genoese,  who  more  than  once  re- 
duced the  Venetians  to  the  same  humiliat- 
ing position  in  which  life  English  were 
placed  by  the  Dutch  when  Van  Tromp  sail- 
ed up  the  Thames  with  the  typical  broom 
at  his  mast-head.  When,  in  the  war  of 
Chiozza  (1378-1381),  the  Genoese  admiral, 
Dona,  reviewed  his  fleet  whilst  waiting  for 
orders,  he  was  received  in  passing  from  ship 
to  ship  with  shouts  of  *  To  Venice  f  To 
Venice/  Viva  San  Giorgio!^  Nor  was 
this  a  vainglorious  boast,  like  the  French  cry 
of  *  To  Beriin !  To  Beriin  1 '  The  Genoese 
fought  their  way  victoriously  to  the  verge 
of  the  chief  lagune,  when  the  Dpge  hasten- 
ed in  person  to  sue  for  peace,  bringing  with 
him  some  Genoese  prisoners,  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  deliver  without  ransom,  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a  blank  paper  to  bo  filled 
up  with  any  terms,  provided  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  was  respected.  *  You 
may  t^ke  back  the  prisoners'  was  the 
haughty  reply  of  Doria ;  *  ere  many  hours  I 
hope  to  deliver  both  them  and  their  com- 
panions. By  God  above,  ye  Signors  of 
Venice,  you  must  expect  no  peace  from  the 
Lord  of  Padua  or  from  our  Republic  till 
we  ourselves  have  bridled  the  horses  of 
your  St.  Mark.  Place  but  the  reins  once  in 
our  hands  and  we  shall  know  how  to  keep 
them  quiet  for  the  future.'* 

Driven  to  desperation,  the  Venetians  made 
good  their  defence,  and  after  various  alter- 
nations of  fortune  consented  to  a  peace 
which  left  them  entirely  denuded  of  terri- 
tory on  the  mainland.  Yet  it  was  Genoa 
not  Venice,  whose  decline  was  accelerated 
by  the  contest.  The  Doge  of  Venice  was 
bearing  himself  as  bravely  as  ever  amongst 
m6narchs,  when  the  Doge  of  Genoa  was 
giving  up  his  sceptre  and  sword  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Charles  VI.  of  France  in  token 
of  vassalage. 

During  the  interval  between  the  decline 
of  Genoa  and  the  rise  of  the  other  maritime 
Powers,  Venice  very  nearly  monopolised 
the  carrying  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  had  become  the  greatest  commer- 
cial emporium  in  the  world.  Besides  a 
mercantile  marine  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand vessels,  the  private  property  of  the  cit- 
izens, the  Government  sent  annually  squad- 


*  'Sketches  of  Venetian  History'  (Murray's 
'  Family  Library ').  voL  J.  p.  814.  The  writer 
relies  on  the  authority  of  Cliinazzo.  Daru  has 
divided  the  speech  between  Doria  and  the  lord 
of  Padua  (Carrara),  who  was  in  league  with  the 
Genoese. 


rons  of  five  or  six  large  galleys  each  to  call 
at  the  principal  porta  within  the  known 
range  of  navigation.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  arsenal  of  Venice  contained  16,(K)0 
workmen  and  40,000  sailors.  It  could  torn 
out  a  fleet  of  85  galleys  at  the  shortest 
warning.  One  of  the  spectacles  with  which 
Henry  III.  of  France  was  entertained,  was 
the  building,  launching,  and  equipping  of  a 
galley  in  one  day.  At  the  battle  of  Lepan- 
to,  the  Venetians  had  134  ships,  of  which 
VO  were  galleys  and  6  galeasses.  The  gal- 
ley carried  from  15  to  20  guns :  the  galeasse 
from  60  to  70  of  very  heavy  calibre.  It 
was  the  six  galeasses  that  decided  the  battle. 
So  overpowering  did  the  Venetians  esteem 
this  class  of  vessel  that  the  captain^s  instruc- 
tions were  not  to  decline  an  engagement 
with  25  ordinary  ships  of  war.  Their  land 
forces  were  considerable.  The  army  which 
they  set  on  foot  in  1609,  when  menaced  bv 
the  League  of  Cambrai,  amounted  to  30,- 
000  foot  and  1 8,000  horse.  There  were 
5000  soldiers  on  board  their  Lepanto  fleet 
The  population  of  the  city  never  amounted 
to  200,000 ;  and  the  question  arises  where 
they  got  men  enough  for  fleets,  armies,  col- 
onics, commerce,  and  manufactures.  The 
islands  supplied  sailors ;  Dalmatia,  soldien. 
Italy  abounded  in  mercenary  troops  who 
flocKcd  to  the  standard  of  the  moat  liberal 
paymasters:  high  wages  lured  the  best 
workman  as  high  profits  attracted  and  accu- 
mulated capital. 

The  Venetian  system  was  protective  and 
restrictive.  They  were  no  believers  in 
free  trade,  and  their  duties  on  exports 
and  imports  by  foreigners  were  in  effect 
prohibitory.  We  are  told  of  a  King  of 
Servia,  who,  on  his  departure  from  Venice, 
was  so  startled  by  the  sum  he  was  reouired 
to  pay  for  export  duty  on  his  purcnases, 
that  he  solicited  the  citizenship  in  order  to 
be  excused  from  paying  them.  As  regards 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  Adriatic,  when  the 
patriarch  of  Aquila  requested  permission  to 
import  in  a  ship  of  his  nation  a  quantity  of 
wine  which  he  had  bought  at  Ancona,  tbe 
Republic  refused,  but  oftered  to  carry  W* 
wine  for  him  gratis.  The  Venetians  h*l 
become  so  necessary  to  the  Italians,  tbii 
Robert,  King  of  Naples,  was  obliged  to 
make  peace  with  them,  because  his  subjects 
declared  themselves  too  impoverished  to 
pay  taxes  since  the  Venetians  had  discon- 
tinued their  trade.  When,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  English  began 
to  tnide  direct  with  the  Levant,  the  Vene- 
tians took  alarm,  and  requested  tlie  inte^ 
ference  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Ve- 
nice, who  writes  :  *  These  Signors  are  ex- 
pessively  displeased  that  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
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land  should  establish  herself  in  this  quar- 
ter, sinco  their  traffic  will  be  much  dimin- 
ished, as  well  in  the  commodities  they  ex- 
port as  in  those  they  ,  bring  back  in  ex- 
change.' 

*  Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  flourish,  till  the  unwelcome  tidings  came, 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  Sun, 
Fragrant  with  spices — that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  opened,  and  the  golden  stream 
Turned  to  enrich  another.    Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing.' 

This  is  historically  true.     It  was  from  their 
ambassador    at  Lisbon  that  the   Venetians 
received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  discovery 
of  the  now  passage  (1497),  and  the  arrival 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  vessels 
loaded  with    the  richest   products   of  the 
East.     '  On  hearing  this  news,'  says  Cardi- 
nal   Bembo,   Uhe   Republic  saw   that  the 
most  important  branch  of  her  commerce 
was  slipping  away.     When  she  learned  that 
ihe  Portuguese  were  forming  establishments 
on  these   coasts,''and  that  they,  becoming 
masters    of    all  the  merchandise   of   Asia, 
would  soon   deliver  them  in  Europe   at  a 
lower  rate  than  those  which  arrived  by  the 
Red  Sea,  hy  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Tanais, 
this    jealousy    was    converted   into   fury.' 
They  soon  afterwards  received  another  hea- 
vy blow  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
imposed  a  duty  of  26  per  cent,  on  their  im- 
ports and  exports  throughout  his  dominions, 
and  formally  closed  his  ports  against  them 
except  on  condition  that  they  abandoned 
their  direct  trades  with  Africa,  and  brought 
to  his  town  of  Oran   all  the   merchandise 
they  had  to  sell  to  the  Moors.     In  fact,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  exert  the  right  of 
the  strongest ;  they  were  driven  from  mar- 
ket after  market  by  the   rising  maritime 
Powers  of  the  North ;  and,  jostled  between 
the  powerful  monarchies  into  which  Europe 
had  settled  down,  they  could  only  maintain 
a  precarious  independence  by  adroit  trim- 
ming.     The  doctrine   of  the   balance   of 
power  was  thenceforth  the  sole  salvation  of 
the  proud  Republic  till  she  fell. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 
Bank  of  Venice,  which  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century  (1167),  was  by  much  the 
oldest  establishment  of  the  kind,  and  that 
its  operations  included  loans  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  princes  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
business  of  a  national  bank.  Here,  again, 
^U  close  imitator  and  rival   was   Genoa.* 

* ' "  It  is  very  sinflrular/'  I  replied,  "  that  the 
inercantile  transactions  of  London  citizens 
should  become  involved  with  revolutions  and 
rebellions."    "  Not  at  a',  man,  not  at  a',"  re- 1 


The  Jews  were  permitted  to  establish  a 
bank  at  Venice — which,  by  the  way,  broke 
— ^but  their  condition  was  pretty  nearly 
such  as  it  is  described  by  Shakespeare. 
They  were  compelled  to  wear  a  badge,  to 
pay  exceptional  taxes,  to  inhabit  a  particu* 
lar  quarter,  to  be  shut  up  in  it  from  sunset 
to  sunrise^  and  might  be  spat  upon  with  im- 
punity by  a  patripian. 

The  palaces  and  public  buildings  show 
that  the  patricians  of  Venice,  collectively 
and  individually,  were  amongst  the  earliest 
and  most  munificent  patrons  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  country  seat  of  the  Barbaro  fam- 
ily was  built  by  Palladio,  and  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  painted  in  fresco  by  Paul  Ve- 
ronese. With  the  exception  of  Florence, 
no  Italian  State  did  more  for  the  revival 
and  encouragement  of  learning,  literature, 
and  science.  Venice  was  one  of  the  claim- 
ants of  the  invention  of  printing,  and,  with- 
in a  few  years  after  it  became  known,  160 
printing  presses  were  at  work  in  the  city 
alone.  Giving  her  credit  for  the  University 
of  Padua,  of  which  she  became  mistress  in 
1405,  she  could  boast  of  having  protected 
and  pensioned  Galileo,  besides  employing 
Sarpi  as  her  advocate  and  Bembo  as  her 
historiographer:  Petrarch  was  residing  at 
Venice  when  Boccaccio  came  to  visit  him  : 
and  although  Tasso  was  born  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Vene- 
tian citizen  and  educated  at  the  Venetian 
university.  Freedom  of  thought  was  rigid- 
ly proscribed:  no  political  allusion  was 
safe :  Dante,  banished  by  Florence,  would 
have  been  drowned  or  strangled  at  Venice ; 
but  she  was  tolerant  of  religious  speculation 
and  permitted  no  tyranny  except  her  own. 
Even  the  Inquisition  was  kept  within 
bounds ;  very  fortunately  for  art,  as  may  be 
collected  from  one  of  M.  Baschet's  discover- 
ies— the  proch'Verhal  of  a  sitting  (July  1 8, 
1673)  at  which  Paul  Veronese  was  interro- 
gated touching  one  of  his  pictures  of  the 
Last  Supper : 

*  Q.  In  this  picture  of  the  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  have  you  painted  people  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  have  you'painted,  and  what  is 
each  doing  ? — A.  To  besm, — Simon,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  hotel ;  then,  below  him,  an  upper 
servant,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  come  there 
for  his  amusement  and  to  see  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  table.    There  are  several  other 

■  -   ■ —  -       -  -  _    ■    .  ,^    _ 

tamed  Mr.  Jarvie ;  "  that's  a'  your  sillj  pre- 
judications. I  read  whiles  in  the  lang  dark 
nights,  and  I  hae  read  in  '  Baker's  Chronicle,' 
that  the  merchants  o'  London  could  ^r  the 
Bank  of  Genoa  break  their  promise  to  advance  a 
miffhtj  sum  to  the  Kinpr  of  Spain,  whereby  the 
sailing  of  the  Grand  Smtnish  Armada  was  pnt 
off  for  a  hail  year."  *—Hdb  Roy.  The  Bank  of 
Genoa  was  established  in  1407. 
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figures  of  which  I  have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion, considering  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
painted  this  picture.  Q.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  figure  whose  nose  is  bleeding  ? — 
A.  It  is  a  servant  whose  nose  has  been  set 
bleeding  by  an  accident.  Q.  And  those  men 
armed  and  dressed  in  the  German  fashion, 
with  halberds  in  their  hands  ? — A.  It  is  here 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  a  score  of 
words.  Q.  Speak  them. — ^A.  We  painters 
take  the  same  license  as  the  poets  and  the 
jesters,  and  I  have  represented  the  halber- 
diers eating  and  drinking  at  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase,  all  ready,  moreover,  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  be- 
coming and  possible  that  the  master  of  the 
house,  rich  and  magnificent,  as  I  have  been 
told,  should  have  such  attendants.  Q.  And 
that  one  dressed  as  a  bufi!oon,  with  a  parrot 
on  his  wrist, — with  what  view  have  you  in- 
troduced him  into  the  picture? — A.  He  is 
there  as  an  ornament,  as  is  customary.  Q. 
Who  are  those  at  the  table  of  our  Lord  ? — 
A.  The  Twelve  Apostles.  Q.  What  is  St.  Pe- 
ter, who  comes  first,  doing. — ^A.  He  is  carv- 
ing the  lamb  to  be  passed  to  the  other  part 
of  the  table.  Q.  Ajid  the  one  next  to  him  ? 
— A.  He  is  holding  a  plate  to  receive  what 
St.  Peter  may  give  him.  Q.  And  the  third  ? 
— A.  He  is  picking  his  teeth  with  a  fork. 
Q.  Who  are  really  the  persons  whom  you 
admit  to  have  been  at  this  Supper  ? — ^A.  I 
believe  there  were  none  besides  Christ  and 
his  apostles  ;  but  when  I  have  a  little  room 
left  in  a  picture,  I  adorn  it  with  figures  of 
invention.' 

He  escaped  with  a  reprimand  and  a  com- 
mand to  8ubstitut.e  a  Madeleine  for  a  dog. 

M.  Yriarte  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  mag- 
nificent reception  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
in  Juno  1574.  But  he  has  omitted  the  de- 
tail which  most  fastened  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  author  of  '  Vathek ' : — 

*  When  Henry  III.  left  Poland  to  mount 
the  throne  of  France,  he  passed  through  Ve- 
nice and  found  the  Senate  waiting  to  receive 
him  in  their  famous  square,  which  by  means 
of  an  awning  stretched  from  the  balustrades 
of  opposite  palaces  was  metamoiphosed  into 
a  vast  saloon,  sparkling  with  artificial  stars, 
and  spread  with  the  richest  carpets  of  the 
east.  What  a  magnificent  idea!  The  an- 
cient Romans  in  the  zenith  of  power  and  lux- 
ury never  conceived  a  greater.  It  is  to  them, 
however,  that  the  Venetians  are  indebted  for 
the  hint,  since  we  read  of  the  Coliseum  and 
Pompey's  theatre  being  sometimes  covered 
with  transparent  canvas  to  defend  the  spec- 
tators from  the  heat  or  sudden  rain,  ana  to 
tint  the  scene  with  soft  agreeable  colours.'  * 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
more  modern  tiroes,  the  early  prosperity  of 
Venice  was  in  no  respect  owing  to  her 
form  of  government,  which  was  of  the  rud- 
est and  most  fluctuating  kind.     *  We  have 

**  Italy/  &c.  By  the  author  of  'Vathek' 
(Beckford),  vol.  i.  p.  118. 


now/  says   Dam,  arriving   at    1172,  ^nta 
over  the  history  of  fifty  I)oges.     We  have 
seen  five  abdicate,  nine  e.xiled  or  deposed, 
five  banished  with  their  eyes  put  out,  and 
five   massacred.     Thus   nineteen    of  these 
princes  had  been  driven  from  their  thrones 
by  violence.     If  there  was  ample  room  for 
complaints  of  their  abuse  of  their  power, 
there  was  no   less   subject   for   regret  and 
shame  at  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
overthrown.'      The   early    constitution  of 
Venice  might  have  been  described,  like  that 
of  Russia,  as  a  monarchy  tempered  by  as- 
sassination.    The  method  of  election  was  no 
more  subjected  to  fixed  rules  than  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  it.     Some  Doges,  is 
we  have  seen,  nominated  their  successors. 
Others  were  elected  by  a  voluntary  assem- 
bly of  the  people.     At  the  election  of  Do- 
menico  Silvo  by  the  people  on  the  shore  of 
San  Nicolo  del  Lido,  1069,  a  great  number 
came  armed  in  their  boats,  and,  without  land- 
ing, began  shouting  vociferously  *  Vogliamoil 
Silvo,  e  lo  approviamo ' — (We  will  have  Sil- 
vo, and  we  approve  of  him).     "When  the 
election  was  not  the  direct  act  of  the  people, 
the  Doge  was  presented  for  popular  approral 
in  St.  Mark's.  It  is  passing  strange,  therefore, 
to  find  M.  Yriarte  so  carried  away  by  en- 
thusiasm for  his  subject  as  to  exclaim :  *  We 
may  almost  say  that,  for  the  VenetiaDs,  the 
age  of  indispensable  struggles,  of  barbarism, 
of  inevitable  disorders,  has  not  existed.  Tbey 
will  be  a  people  almost  without  traositioD, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
Their  magistracies  will  be  already  iD8titll^ 
ed,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of 
Eutope  are  still  sunk  in  barbarism.    Their 
collection  of  laws  will  give  evidence  from 
the  first  of  their  love  of  justice,  and  their 
rapid  instinct  of  civilisation.' 

The  first  of  their  laws  for  regulating  the 
authority  of  the  Doge  was  that  of  1032, 
which  assigned  him  two  counsellors,  who« 
assent  was  necessary  to  his  acts,  and  requir- 
ed him  on  important  occasions  to  convob 
such  of  the  citizens  as  he  might  think  pro- 
per to  deliberate  on  the  interests  of  ^ 
State.  These  were  called  the  pre^^ 
The  nomination  being  discretionary  fid 
the  Doge,  they  exercised  no  practical  c«- 
trol :  and,  according  to  Sismondi,  the  (on^ 
tion  of  a  much  more  important  bodv,of 
that  which  was  to  assume  the  sovereignty 
and  contain  the  whole  Republic  in  itself. 
was  posterior  by  one  hundred  years  to  this 
first  limitation  of  the  ducal  authoritj. 
*  After  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the 
Doge  Vital  Micheli,  after  ho  had  exposed 
his  fleet  to  contagion  and  lost  the  flower  of 
his  soldiers,  a  sedition  broke  out  against 
him  on  his  return,  and  he  was  killed  by  t 
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plebeian.  An  interregnum  of  six  months 
preceded  the  election  of  his  successor ;  and 
this  time  was  employed  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  a  government  which  should  pre- 
vent the  public  weal  from  being  again  en- 
dangered by  the  misconduct  of  one  man. 
Without  abolishing  the  assemblies,  a  Coun- 
cil of  480  members  was  formed  and  invested 
(conjointly  with  the  Doge)  with  the  entire 
sovereignt}".'  * 

They  were  elected  annually  by  twelve  tri- 
bunes or  electors  representing  the  six  sec- 
tions or  divisions  of  the  city,  who  were  ori- 
ginally   chosen    by  the    people;  but    the 
Grand  Council   first   usurped  the  right  of 
choosing  their  own  electors,  and  then  pass- 
ed a  succession   of  decrees,  the  general  ef- 
fect of  which   was  to  render  ineligible  all 
who,  or  whose  ancestors,  had  not  already 
sat  in  it     The  change  was  gradual.     The 
first  Council  was  elected  in  1172:  the  de- 
cree called  *  The  Closing  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil,' was  passed  in  1296 ;  and  this  was  follow- 
ed up  in  1319  by  one  making  the  privilege 
personal   and    hereditary;  it  being,  more- 
over, provided  that  the  son  might  take  his 
seat  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father  on  attain- 
ing his  twenty-fifth  year.     A  register  was 
then  opened  in  which  the  names  of  the  du- 
ly   qualified  persons  were  enrolled.     This 
was  the   famous  Golden   Book,  //  lAhro 
d'Oro,  which,  at  its  commencement,  was  sim- 
ply a  list  of  the  governing  body ;  and  in- 
cluded  some    who   were  not  nobly  born, 
whilst  excluding  others  whose  influence  or 
position    was   inferior  to  their  birth.     In- 
deed, invidious  distinctions  were  sedulously 
discountenanced,   and  wholesale   additions 
to  the   privileged  body  were  occasionally 
made  without  regard  to  pedigree  or  blood. 
When  the  Republic  was  hard  pressed  fof 
money,  inscriptions  in   the   Golden  Book 
were  sold  at  the  current  price  of  100,000  du- 
cats ;  and  amongst  the  thirty  heads  of  fam- 
ilies who  were  admitted  after  the   war  of 
Chiozza,  in  1881,  as  a  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices or  patriotic  sacrifices,  we  find  artisans, 
wine-merchants,   grocers,  and  apothecaries. 
Illustrious  foreigners  were  admitted,  as  they 
are  made  free  of  a  corporation  amongst  us. 
The  form  of  address  t-o  the  new  member 
was :  Te  civem  nostrum  creamus.     The  ho- 
nour was  not  disdained  even  by  crowned 
heads.     Henry  IV.'s  application  for  it  was 
accepted  as  a  compliment     Not  so  that  of 
tl|e  Pope  Gregrory  XIIL  for  one  of  his  ille- 
gitimate sons,  who  passed  for  a  nephew. 
After  long  deliberation  he  was  admitted  as 
a  near  relative  {strettoparente)  of  his  Holi- 
ness.   There  was  always  a  wide  difference 

*  *  Histoire  des  R^p.  Ital./  vol.  ii.  p.  346. 
VOL.  cxxxvii.  L — 10 


between  the  members  of  the  Great  Council 
in  point  of  rank :  the  bearers  of  historic 
names,  like  gli  Elettorali^  being  invested 
with  a  prestige  which  secured  them  a  prior- 
ity in  high  office  as  well  as  social  preced- 
ence ;  but  all  equally  belonged  to  the  privi- 
leged class :  to  that  aristocracy  whose  iron 
yoke  once  riveted,  neither  Doge  nor  people 
were  ever  able  to  shake  off.* 

In  all  the  other  Italian  republics,  the  no- 
bles had  been    contemporaneously   losing 
ground.     *  During  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  thirteenth  century,'  says  Sismondi,  *  not 
only  were  they  coriipelled  to  share  the  pre- 
rogatives they  desired  to  monopolise :  they 
were  absolutely  and  completely  stripped  of 
them.     The  Priors  of  Florence  were  all  re- 
quired to  belong  to  a  trade  or  calling,  and 
exercise  it  personally.     The  nine  Signers 
and  defenders  of  the  community  of  Sienna 
must  be  merchants  and  people  of  the  mid- . 
die   class.'     *  At  Pistoia,'  says  Daru,  *  the 
nobles  were  permanently  disqualified  for  of- 
fice, and  the  penalty  of  the  non-noble  who 
incurred  degradation  was  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  book  of  nobility.'     At  Modena,  there 
was  a  register,  called  the  Book  of  the  Nobles, 
in  which  all  the  gentlemen  (in  the  continen- 
tal sense)  were  inscribed,  alon^  with  some 
of  the  roturier   class   whom  the  tribunals 
bad  associated  with  them  as  guilty  of  the 
same  disorders;  and  all  the  inscribed  were^ 
disqualified  for  office   in  the  lump.     The- 
same  legislation  was  afterwards  carried  out 
at  Bologna,  [Padua,  Brescia,  Pisa,  Genoa, 
and  in  all  the  free  cities.f     The  popular  ha- 
tred, embittered  by  fear,  was  especially  di- 
rected against  the  feudal  or  territorial  nobili- 
ty, which  never  existed  in  Venice;  and  the 
success  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  in  con- 
stituting themselves  the  sole  governing  body, 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  the  first  instance,  a  genuine  and  (so- 
to  speak)   natural   aristocracy,   comprising;: 
nearly  all  the  citizens  or  heads  of  families 
distinguished  by  birth,  public  services,  perso-- 
nal    infiuence    or  hereditary  wealth.-    On 
finding  that  some  families  with  undeniable  ■ 
claims    had    been    excluded,   the  Comicil. 
speedily  corrected  the  error  by  admitting; 
them. 

Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  Council,  the  • 
principal  check  on  the  Doge  was  the  Pro- 
misso  Ducakf  or  Coronation  Oath.     To  in- 
crease its  restrictive  force,  and  watch  over 
its  observance,  the  Council  named  five  of 

*  Tlie    original    Libra   d*oro   was    publidy  • 
burned  in  1797,   but   extracts,   registers,   and 
other  docnnients  are  extant,   from    which   its 
contents  mi^ht  be  asceriidned. 

f  Sismondi,   'Hist,  des    R6p.    Ital/   vol.   lit. 
pp.  164-165.    Daru,  vol.  i.  pp.  505-506. 
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their  own  body,  called  *  Correctors,'  whose 
general  instructions  were  to  see  *that  the 
Doges  are  the  chiefs  of  the  Republic,  and 
not  its  masters  or  its  tyrants/  They  ended 
by  making  the  Doges  its  passive  instruments 
or  slaves.  The  Doge  was  forbidden  to  open 
any  letter  or  despatch  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  number  of  counsellors,  or 
to  write  any  letter,  public  or  private,  with- 
out showing  it  to  them.  He  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  100  ducats  if  he  left  the  city  for 
an  hour :  if  his  health  required  change  of 
residence,  they  were  to  designate  the  place 
to  which  he  might  go,  and  fix  the  time  he 
might  remain.  It  was  provided  in  1462 
that,  if  the  ambassadors  on  the  day  of  their 
reception  attempted  to  touch  on  any  ques- 
tion of  State,  he  must  turn  the  conversa- 
tion, and  in  1521 — apropos  of  some  real  or 
alleged  indiscretion  of  Antonio  Grimaldi — 
that  the  Doge  must  always  confine  himself 
to  evasive  expressions  or  words  of  mere 
courtesy  in  the  reception  of  ambassadors. 
His  sons  were  excluded  from  taking  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Council  or  filling  any  of  the 
principal  offices.  The  officers  attached  to 
his  person  were  similarly  excluded  from 
public  employments  during  his  reign,  and 
for  one  year  afterwards.  The  title  of  Mon- 
signore  was  proscribed ;  and  he  was  to  suf- 
fer no  one  to  bend  the  knee  to  him  or  to 
kiss  his  hand.  His  portrait  was  not  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  ducal  palace,  nor  his  armor- 
ial bearings  to  figure  on  public  buildings  or 
standards.  He  was  forbidden  to  marry  a 
foteigner,  or  to  possess  fiefs  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  State.  In  1400,  the  correctors 
enacted ; — 

'  The  advocates  of  the  Commune  may  pros- 
ecute the  chief  of  the  State  either  for  a  pub- 
lic act]|or  an  act  of  his  private  life.  In  the 
council  held  by  the  college,  the  Doge  can  ne- 
ver oppose  the  conclusions  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Commune.' 

The  Doges  were  paid  quarterly.  Jacopo 
Hepolo,  1229-1249,  received  eight  hun- 
dred lire  ven^^i ;  Eeniere  Zeno,  1253-1268, 
two  thousand;  Giovanni  Dandolo,  1280- 
1289,  three  thousand.  They  had  also  rents 
from  lands  specially  assigned  for  their  per- 
sonal expenses,  and  other  tributary  pay- 
ments. *In  1329,'  adds  M.  Yriarte  (from 
whom  we  copy  these  figures)  *  when  all  this 
was  computed  and  the  times  had  grown 
more  expensive,  the  Grand  Council  fixed 
the  annual  appointments  at  5200  lire.  This 
figure  was  maintained  down  to  the  fall  of 
the  Republic.  Till  1312  the  "  Book  of  Du- 
cal Promises"  contains  the  clause  regulating 
the  appointments;  but.,  dating  from  this 
epoch,  the  chapter  relating  to  the  emolu- 
ments is  suppressed.' 


Besides  the  narrowest  scnitiny  into  tk 
conduct  of  the  Doge  in  his  lifetime,  a  sort 
of  coroner's  inquest  was  held  over  his  body 
after  death  by  commissaries  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  inquire  how  he  bad  man- 
aged his  fortune,  whether  he  had  contnct- 
ed  debts  or  injured  the  interests  of  any 
one ;  in  which  case  they  acted  as  liquidators. 
*  There  was  a  law  requiring  the  Chief  of  the 
State  to  pay  within  eight  days  for  the  ob- 
jects of  which  he  had  become  the  purchas- 
er, but  tliis  was  almost  always  a  dead  let- 
ter. The  greater  part  of  the  inquisitioDs 
proved  that  the  Doges  had  mined  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  the  State.  Twice 
only  the  Council  were  on  the  point  of  re- 
fusing the  public  honours  to  the  deceased. 
Marco  Fornarini  (1762-1763)  who  was  only 
a  year  in  power,  was  so  magnificent  that  he 
died  insolvent ;  and  Paolo  Raineri  (1779- 
.1789),  who  had  made  an  immense  fortune 
at  Constantinople,  left  debts  to  the  amouiit 
of  six  millions  of  ducats.  But  both  in- 
stances occurred  when  the  restrictions  on 
expenditure  had  also  become  a  dead  letter.' 

No  qualified  person  could  refuse  the 
Dogeship  or  resign  it  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Council.  In  1368  Andrea  Con- 
tarini,  being  elected  in  spite  of  his  earnest  en- 
treaties to  be  excused,  fied  to  Padaa,  and 
sought  refuge  with  an  obscure  dependant 
The  Senate  instantly  took  the  decisive  step 
of  notifying  to  him  that  he  must  retorDand 
accept  the  office,  or  expect  to  sec  his  pro- 
perty confiscated,  his  name  stigmatised,  and 
himself  declared  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He 
came  back,  submitted  to  his  elevation,  and 
occupied  the  ducal  throne  during  fifteen 
yeara. 

Yet  the  form  of  election,  with  its  mnlti- 
plicity  of  checks,  would  justify  an  assomp- 
tion  that  the  Dogeship  was  the  grand  ohject 
of  ambition,  to  obtain  which  all  sort  of  en- 
due influences  would  be  employed.    Thirty 
members  of  the  Grand  Council,  chosen  bj 
lot,  were  reduced  by  lot  to  nine.    The  niif 
chose  forty  provisional  electors,  who  were 
similarly  reduced  to  twelve.    The  tvei?^ 
chose  twenty-five,  who  were  again  redocw 
to  nine.     Each  of  these  nine  proposed  i^ 
making  a  new  list  of  forty-five,  which  «* 
reduced  to  eleven ;  and  these  eleven  piwfcf- 
ed  a  list  of  forty-one,  who  were  to  be  the 
definite  electors  after  each  had  been  sobwJt- 
ted  to  the  Grand  Council.     If  any  one  fiil» 
to  obtain  the  absolute  majority  of  suirag^ 
the  eleven  were  to  name  another,  and  so o^ 
When  forty-one  were  approved,  thejpassw 
into  an  apartment  in  which  they  were  M 
up  till  they  had  elected  a  Doge,    Bat,  un- 
like our  English  jury  in  an  analogous  jx^'* 
tion,  they  were  magnificently  regaled  at  the 
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expense  of  the  public:  everything  they 
chose  to  call  for  was  supplied ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  semblance  of  bribery,  any  article 
called  for  by  one  was  scrupulously  supplied 
to  the  rest.  Thus  an  elector  having  asked 
for  a  rosary,  forty -one  rosaries  were  sent  in ; 
and  another  having  asked  for  *  -^sop's  Fa- 
bles,' the  whole  city  was  ransacked  till  for- 
ty-one copies  were  procured.  In  1709  the 
conclave  sate  for  thirteen  days,  and  the  ex- 
penses atnoanted  to  59,325  lire  (francs) ; 
in  1789  the  expenses  of  the  same  number  of 
electors  for  six  days  came'to  378,387  lire. 
Corruption  was  evidently  undermining  the 
fabric  which  was  so  speedily  to  be  over- 
thrown by  force. 

The  numbers,  seldom  under  1200,  of  the 
Great  Coancil  unfitted  it  for  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  its  executive  powers,  which  therefore 
were  delegated  to  the  Senate,  a  tody  com- 
posed of  120  members  of  the  Council,  the 
Doge,  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  iudges,  and 
other  high  officials  invested  witn  executive 
or  administrative  authority.*  This  consti- 
tuted the  real  government,  which  acted  in- 
dependently of  the  Great  Council,  except 
when  new  taxes  were  to  be  imposed. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable  of 
Venetian  institutions,  the  Council  of  Ten, 
which  was  the  unpremeditated  result  of  ex- 
ceptional events,  instead  of  being  the  mas- 
terpiece of   Machivavelian  policy  which  it 
pass»es  for.     The  closing  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil was  not  effected  without  producing  a 
good  deal  of  popular  indignation,  besides 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  excluded  no- 
bles ;  and  the  Doge,  Pierre  Gradenigo,  the 
principal  author  of  the  new  system,  was 
marked  out  as  the  peculiar  object  of  their 
machinations.     Overthrow   him,  *  and  they 
would  reirain  the  rights   and   liberties   of 
which  they  had  been  robbed.     One  conspi- 
racy formed  by  a  democratic  leader,  Marin 
Bocconio,    whilst   the   obnoxious    changes 
were  still  in  progress,  was  discovered  before 
the  time  fixed  for  its  execution,  and  all  en- 
gaged in  it,  or  suspected,  were  arrested,  put 
to  the  question,  and  drowned  or  strangled 
off-hand.     Another,  of  a  later  date,  proved 
much   more   formidable.     The   ringleaders 
were  patricians;  the  chief  was Tiepolo,  who 
counted  two  Doges  amongst  his  ancestors, 
«nd  the  numbers  engaged  were  large  enough 
to  contend  with  the  whole  armed  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  State.     The  opposing 
factions  were  fighting  hand-to-hand  on  the 

*  St.  Didier  traces  the  Senate  to  the  Pregadi, 
cUizens  specially  requested  to  advise  the  l>oge 
on  occasioQ.  M.  Baschet  estimates  the  average 
number  of  regular  members  at  220,  without  in- 
c\adiDg  the  fanctionaries  who  miprht  attend 
without  taking  part  in  their  deliberations. 


place  of  St.  Mark,  each  waving  the  same 
standard  and  shouting  the  same  cry,  when 
the  Doge  came  upon  the  scene  with  fresh 
troops,  which  ought  to  have  been  encoun- 
tered by  Tiepolo,  who  accidentally  arrived 
too  late  to  co-operate  with  his  friends. 
The  force  he  brought  with  him  was  strong 
enough  to  enable  him  to  make  good  his 
retreat  to  Kialto,  where,  having  secured 
the  boats  and  broken  down  the  bridges, 
he  held  out  for  some  days  :  when,  de- 
spairing of  the  enterprise,  he  embarked 
and  took  refuge  beyond  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Republic. 

The  Doge,  who  had  saved  the  State  by 
his  courage  and  energy,  declared  that  he 
only  heard  of  the  plot  in  the  course  of  the 
night  preceding  the  execution ;  yet  it  had 
been  maturing  for  months ;  there  bad  been 
frequent  meetings  of  the  conspirators,  whose 
speeches  are  reported ;  application  had  been 
made  to  Padua  for  help,  and  several  hun- 
dred persons  of  all  ranks  must  have  been 
more  or  less  cognizant  of  what  w^s  medi- 
tated. The  sense  of  insecurity  was  such 
that  a  kind  of  dictatorship  was  created  by 
the  nomination  of  ten  members  of  the 
Council  charged  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  State.  *It  was  armed  with  all  the 
means,  emancipated  from  all  the  forms,  re- 
lieved from  all  responsibility,  and  held  all 
heads  dependent  upon  Its  pleasure.'  It  is 
true  that  it  was  to  last  only  ten  days,  then 
ten  more,  then  twenty,  then  two  months ; 
but  it  was  prorogued  six  times  successively 
for  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  one  year, 
it  was  confirmed  for  ^ve.  Then  it  found  it- 
self strong  enough  to  declare  the  continu- 
ance of  its  authority  for  ten  years  more. 
At  last,  in  1325,  this  terrible  magistracy 
waa  declared  perpetual.  What  it  had  done 
to  prolong  its  duration,  it  did  to  extend  its 
attributions.  Instituted  simply  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  crimes  against  the  State,  it 
usurped  the  entire  administration. 

Giving  substantially  the  same  account  of 
it  as  Darn,  Sismondi  says  that  it  established 
despotism,  and  preserved  nothing  of  liberty 
but  the  name ;  and  Hallam,  after  describing 
the  uncontrolled  authority  of  the  Ten inthe 
conduct  of  affairs,  remarks,  that  they  were 
chiefly  known  as  an  arbitrary  and  inquisito- 
rial tribunal,  the  standing  tyranny  of  Ve- 
nice. *  Excluding  the  regular  court  of  cri- 
minal judicature,  not  only  from  the  investi- 
gation of  treasonable  charges,  but  of  several 
other  crimes  of  magnitude,  they  inquired, 
they  judged,  they  punished,  according  to 
what  they  called  reason  of  State.  The  pub- 
lic eye  never  penetrated  the  mystery  of  their 
proceedings;  the  accused  was  sometimes 
not  heard,  never  confronted  with  witnesses  : 
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the  condemnation  was  secret  as  the  inquiry, 
the  punishment  uadivulged  like  both.'  * 
Yet  M.  Baschet  insists  on  treating  the  tradi- 
tional impression  of  the  Council  of  Ten  as 
a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  thinks  he  has  made 
out  a  defence  for  it  by  showing  that  it  was 
steadily  upheld  by  the  Great  Council  on 
whose  authority  it  bad  encroached.  But 
this  shows  merely  that  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  was  stronger  in  the  Venetian 
oligarchy  than  the  love  of  freedom  or  the 
hatred  of  injustice ;  and  after  saying  that 
the  State  Inquisitors  were  never  anything 
more  than  the  delegates  {maiidatairea)  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  he  adds : — 

'  Their  ministry  has  always  been  consider- 
ed with  terror,  not  without  reason.  The 
most  absolute  mystery  prevailed  in  their 
procedure.  The  means  at  their  disposal 
were  unlimited,  and  the  reason  of  State  led 
to  the  most  terrible  expedients  as  well  as  to 
the  most  cruel  necessities.  Very  much 
dreaded  by  the  patricians,  this  tribunal  was 
more  than  once  attacked  by  them  with  vehe- 
ment eloquence  in  the  bosom  of  the  Great 
Coimcil.  The  most  opposite  views  were  en- 
tertained. Some  wished  its  destruction, 
others  its  preservation.  For  some  it  was  the 
tyranny  in  the  Republic,  for  others  the  safe- 
guard. The  great  debates  of  March  1762 
have  continued  memorable.  The  numbers  of 
votes  which  were  the  result  placed  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  right,  and  it  only  fell 
with  the  Republic' 

Tlie  Council  of  Ten  consisted,  in  reality, 
of  seventeen :  ten  members  of  the  Great 
Council,  the  Doge,  and  his  Privy  Council  of 
six.  The  ten  were  chosen  by  a  complicated 
system  of  ballot:  they  were  elected  for  a 
year,  and  could  not  be  re-elected.  Their  first 
duty  was  to  elect  three  chiefs.  The  Inqui- 
sitors, three  in  number,  were  chosen  two 
amongst  the  Ten,  one  amongst  the  council- 
lors of  the  Doge.  The  two  were  robed  in  [ 
black,  and  called  the  Black  Inquisitors ;  the 
third  in  red,  and  called  the  Red  Inquisitor. 
They  did  not  act  in  their  own  name,  nor 
was  the  very  existence  of  the  tribunal  mani- 
fested by  any  outward  or  visible  sign.  Their 
summonses  and  orders  of  arrest  were  signed 
by  one  of  the  re^lar  magistrates.  An  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  at  each  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Ten  or  the  Inquisitors 
was  the  examination  of  the  denunciations 
and  complaints  found  in  the  Lion's  Mouth 
— M.  Daru  says  there  were  several  of  these 
receptacles — and  M.  Baschet  is  confident 
that  the  greatest  caution  was  observed  in 
dealing  with  them,  especially  when  they 
were  anonymous,  as,  no  doubt,  the  greater 

*  *  View  of  the  state  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages/  chap.  ill.  part  3. 


part  of  them  were.  M.  Cantu,  who  take 
the  same  indulgent  view  of  their  proceed- 
ings as  M.  Baschet,  cites  a  decree  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1462,  requiring  the  Chiefs  to  by 
the  grounds  of  complaint  before  the  Coan- 
cil  within  three  days,  but  neutralises  it  bj  a 
later  document,  showing  that  the  accused 
were  often  kept  in  prison  for  months  and 
years  without  any  proceedings  being  taken.* 
The  accused  was  never  confronted  witli 
the  witnesses,  who  were  sworn  to  secrecr. 
'Certain  interrogatories  were  administered 
in  the  dark.  Was  this  to  inspire  terror  in 
the  accused,  or  to  prevent  his  being  troabled 
by  the  sight  of  his  judges  I'f  M.  Baschet 
is  silent  as  to  interrogatories  on  thtt  racL 
Of  punishment,  he  says:  'Most  of  them 
were  terrible;  some  moderate.  Amongst 
the  first,  the  obscure  prison,  hanging  b^ 
tween  the  columns  of  St  Mark,  cutting  off 
the  hand,  beheading,  strangling.  The  most 
dreadful  was  the  punishment  of  death  mys- 
teriously inflicted  and  thus  pronounced: 
^  That  this  night  the  condemned  .  .  .  .  k 
conducted  to  the  Canal  Orfano,J  where,  his 
hands  being  tied  and  the  body  weiffhted,hc 
shall  be  thrown  in  by  an  officer  of  justice, 
and  that  he  die  there.'  No  net  was  to  be 
cast  in  this  canal  under  penalty  of  death; 
and  if  any  one  exhibited  any  troublesome 
curiosity  touching  the  fate  of  a  rsLVsm, 
friend,  the  chances  were  that  he  woold 
share  the  same  fate.  The  recorded  senten- 
ces found  in  the  Archives  are  silent  as  to 
the  crime,  e.g. : — 

*  Considering  what  has  just  been  read  in  Uus 
Council,  and  u>r  reasons  of  State  which  m 
be  amply  justified,  the  Chiefs  of  this  Council 
provide  that,  with  the  greatest  and  most 
secret  precautions,  the  Turk  Soliman  be  de- 
prived of  life  either  by  poison  or  by  drown- 
ing.' 

The  execution  of  this  judgment  is  proved 
by  a  memorandum : — 

*  The  chief  Captain  has  vouched  for  the 
execution  of  the  annexed  order,  and  the  mes 
employed  are  those  whose  names  are  here  in- 
scribed. He  has  given  them  on  the  part  o-' 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Council  the  severest  adoe^ 
nition  never  at  any  time  to  reveal  this  exer- 
tion under  penalty  of  death.' 

It  appears  from  another  document  that 
the  Turk  Soliman  was  drowned  From  a 
document,  dated  January  15th,  1595,  it  >p; 
pears  that  the  Captain  Cesar  Capusimadi 

*  '  Histoire  des  Italiens.'  Par  M.  C&ar  Ow- 
tu.    Paris,  1861.    Vol.  x.  p.  29. 

f  In  the  torture-chamber  of  Batisbon  ta  «iil 
shown  the  lattice  screen  behind  which  the  judge 
or  iudges  sat  daring  the  interrogatoiy. 

X  A  deep  channel  beliind  the  island  of  S. 
Giorgio  Maggiore. 
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had  received  a  hundred  ducats  from  tlie 
Venetian  resident  at  Milan.  Then,  in  less 
than  a  month,  February  9th,  there  is  a  de- 
cree of  the  Ten : — 

*  That  to-morrow  monuDg,  Captain  Cesar 
Capozzimadi,  Albanian,  when  he  shall  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  Chiefs  of  the  Council, 
be  arrested,  and  that  for  things  which  have 
just  been  said  and  read.' 

On  the  15th  the  Captain  is  required  to 
produce  his  defence,  wnich  was  put  to  the 
vote  on  the  1 9th,  when  sentence  was  passed 
by  fifteen  to  two : — 

'  *It  is  our  will  that  in  the  night  of  Wed- 
nesday to  Tuesday,  which  will  be  the  22d  of 
the  current  month,  he  be  strangled  in  his 
prison,  as  secretly  as  possible,  and  that  his 
body  be  buried  with  the  greatest  secrecy  also 
by  the  care  of  the  Chiefs.' 

The  decrees  and  regulations  of  the  Ten 
touching  State  matters  were  deposited  in 
the  Secret  Chancery,  and  carefully  guarded. 

*  Greater  precautions,'  observes  M.  jBaschet, 

*  could  not  be  taken  to  secure  the  darkest 
political  adventure  from  indiscretion.     The 
Doge  could  not  enter  unattended.     Giovan- 
ni Rossi  relates  that  a  common  man  used  to 
he  chosen  as  material  guardian  of  these  Ar- 
chives.    The  last  known  was  Giovanni  Po- 
lacco,  who  discharged  his  duty  to  perfec- 
tion.  The  Government,  according  to  others, 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  out  some  one 
who,  though   faithful   and   judicious,  was 
groBsly  ignorant,  and  who,  for  greater  secu- 
rity, could   neither  read   nor  write.     The 
story  goes  that  one  day  some  senator,  seeing 
Polacco  writing  very  near  the  Secreia,  ex- 
pressed the  ntmost  astonishrgfnt,  and  said 
to  him,  *  What  I  you  know  how  to  write  1 ' 
To  which  the  guardian  with  ready  wit  re- 
plied, *  No,  Excellence,  I  am  drawing.' 

A  decree  of  August  8,  1694,  shows  how 
the  State  Inquisitors  were  employed  by  the 
Ten : — 

'That  plenary  powers  be  given  to  the 
Inquisitors  to  find  a  person  who  by  some  pru- 
dent means  can  take  away  the  life  of  Fra  Ci- 
priano  of  Lucca.' 

Fra  Cipriano  was  a  Venetian  monk,  who 
nad  taken  refuge  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  was  constantly  intriguing  against  the 
Ropubiic.  That  poison  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  agents  of  the  tribunal  in  obe- 
dience to  its  orders,  and  even  supplied  to 
^bena,  is  beyond  dispute.  A  register  has 
heen  found  in  the  Archives,  entitled  Secreta 
Secretissimadel  Consiglio  deiBieci,  contain- 
ing two  documents:  one,  dated  December 
1^»  1613,  relating  to  a  Brother  John  of  Ra- 
g^^a,  who  proposes  with  the  greatest  secre- 
cy to  the  three  Chiefs  *  some  admirable  me- 


thods of  mysteriously  causing  death  : '  the 
other,  April  27,  1527,  showing  that  the 
Council  of  Tea  had  resolved  to  remove  the 
Constable  Due  de  Bourbon  by  poison,  if  he 
had  not  saved  them  the  trouble  by  getting 
killed  in  the  assault  of  Rome. 

On  the  10th  March,  1630,  Pier  Antonio, 
Venetian  Resident  at  Florence,  writes : — 

*Most  excellent  and  most  reverend  Sig- 
nors, — ^I  have  at  length  obtained  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  the  recipes  of  two  sorts  of 
very  potent  poison  from  a  person  highly 
skilled  in  chemistry,  who  has  copies  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  secrets  of  the  deceased 
Don  Antonio  Medici,  famous  in  the  same 
profession,  amongst  which  secrets  are  these 
recipes.  I  transmit  them  for  greater  circum- 
spection to  the  ordinary  address  of  your  sec- 
retary, under  the  description  of  salubrious 
essences  required  by  him.' 

So  late  as  1767,  the  Provedi tor-General 
of  Dalmatia  received  a  packet  of  poison 
from  the  Council  of  Ten,  with  directions 
for  its  secret  and  cautious  use  in  ridding 
them  and  the  world  of  a  person  reported 
*  dangerous.' 

According  to  the  written  statutes  of  the 
Inquisitors,  if  a  person  had  committed  any 
action  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  punish 
juridically,  he  was  to  be  poisoned.  The 
patrician  who  spoke,  however  slightly, 
against  the  Government,  was  to  be  admo- 
nished twice,  and  the  third  time  drowned  as 
incorrigible.  The  vigilance  and  severity  of 
the  tribunal  extended  over  the  members  of 
the  Council,  the  Doge,  the  Inquisitors 
themselves :  only  it  was  provided  that  such 
criminals  should  be  proceeded  against  with 
the  deepest  mystery,  and  that,  in  case  of 
condemnation  to  death,  poison  should  be 
preferred  to  any  other  means. 

Moore,  apostrophising  Venice  in  *  Rhymes 
on  the  Road,'  exclaims : 

*  Thy  perfidy,  still  worse  than  ought. 
Thine  own  unblushing  Sai'pi  taught. 

He  refers  to  a  set  of  Maxims  drawn  up  in 
1615  by  the  fahious  Fra  Paolo  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Venetian  Government,  some  of 
which  for  atrocity  throw  the  *  Prince '  of 
Machiavel  into  the  shade,  e,(/, : — 

*  Those  who  in  the  municipal  councils 
shall  show  themselves  either  bolder  or  more 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people  must 
be  destroyed  or  gained  at  any  pnce.  Lastly, 
if  any  party  leaders  are  founa  in  the  pro- 
vinces, they  must  be  exterminated  under 
some  pretext  or  another,  hut  tliere  mic9t  be  no 
recourse  to  ordinary  justice.  Let  poison  do  tlie 
work  of  the  executioner,  Tim  is  less  odious 
and  more  proJUable,^ 

The  axioms  from  which  he  starts  are 
these :— 
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*  The  greatest  act  of  justice  the  Prince  can 
perform  is  to  maintain  himself.* 

*  I  term  justice  every  thing  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  maintenance  of  the  State.' 


Machiavel  relates  that,  on  the  return  of  a 
Venetian  squadron,  a  conflict  arose  between 
the  people  and  the  crews.  The  interference 
of  tne  magistrates  had  proved  nugatory, 
when  a  retired  officer,  who  was  much  re- 
spected by  the  sailors,  succeeded  in  calming 
the  tumult.  The  influence  of  which  he  had 
given  80  marked  a  proof  became  a  subject 
of  alarm :  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was 
arrested  and  carried  to  a  prison,  where  he 
died.  A  Comaro  was  sent  to  prison  for 
distributing  com  to  the  poor  during  a  fa- 
mine, his  charity  being  attributed  to  ambi- 
tious views.  What  can  be  said  of  a  Go- 
vernment under  which  public  or  private  vir- 
tue was  a  crime  ? 

A  foreigner  of  distinction,  having  had  his 
pocket  picked,  indulged  in  some  harsh  ex- 
pressions against  the  police.  Some  days 
afterwards  he  was  quitting  Venice,  when  his 
gondola  was  stopped,  and  he  was  requested 
to  step  into  another.  *  Monsieur,'  said  a 
grave  personage,  *  are  you  not  the  Prince  de 
CraonI' — *Yes.'  *"Were  you  not  robbed 
last  Friday  ? '— *  Yes.'  *  Of  what  sum  ?  '— 
'  Five  hundred  ducats.'  *  Where  were  they  ?  * 
— *  In  a  green  purse.'  *  And  do  you  suspect 
any  one  of  this  robbery?' — *A  valet  de 
place.'  *  Should  you  recognise  him?' — 
*  Without  doubt.'  Then  the  interrogator 
pushes  aside  a  dirty  cloak,  discovers  a  dead 
man  holding  a  green  purse  in  his  hand,  and 
adds^  '^  You  see.  Sir,  that  justice  has  been 
done :  there  is  your  money ;  take  it,  and  re- 
member that  a  prudent  man  never  sets  foot 
again  in  a  country  where  he  has  underrated 
the  wiidom  of  the  Government.' 

A  (Jenevese  painter,  working  in  a  church 
at  Venice,  had  a  quarrel  with  iwo  French- 
men, who  began  abusing  the  Government, 
The  next  day  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Inquisitors,  and  on  being  asked  if  he  should 
recognise  the  persons  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  pro- 
testing that  he  had  said  nothing  but  what 
was  in  honour  of  the  Signory.  A  curtain 
is  drawn,  and  he  sees  the  two  Frenchmen 
with  the  marks  of  strangulation  round  their 
necks.  He  is  sent  away  half  dead  with 
fright,  with  the  injunction  to  speak  neither 
good  nor  evil  of  the  Government:  *We 
nave  no  need  of  your  apologies,  and  to  ap- 
prove us  is  to  judge.'  The  religious  orders 
were  allowed  no  exemption.  Some  monks 
having  been  accused  of  irregularities  towards 
their  female  penitents,  their  convent  was 
first  made  acquainted  with  their  crime,  their 


trial,  and  their  execution,  when  their bodia 
were  brought  to  be  interred. 

In  'Marino  Falicro'  and  *The  Two  Fo*- 
cari,'  Lord  Bryon  has  faithfully  dramatised 
two  episodes  of  Venetian  history  which 
strikingly  illustrate  the  irresistible  power 
and  the  stern  unrelenting  spirit  of  the  tribu- 
nal. One  chief  magistrate,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  is  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  execut- 
ed on  the  steps  of  his  own  palace :  another 
dies  degraded  and  broken-hearted,  after 
being  thrice  compelled  to  gaze  on  a  beloved 
son  writhing  on  the  rack.  Yet  the  wbceb 
of  the  State  machinery  revolve  witboat  a 
check,  and  no  more  account  is  made  of  a 
deposed  or  decapitated  Doge  than  of  a 
strangled  mechanic  or  a  missing  gondolier. 
Another  great  poet,  Manzoni,  has  portrayed 
with  equal  truth  and  force  the  manner  in 
which  the  Republic  managed  to  combioe 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  with  cruelly,  in 
their  treatment  of  his  hero,  one  of  the  roost 
renowned  soldiers  of  Italy,  who  had  bronght 
victory  to  their  side.* 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  any- 
thing but  reassuring  to  be  told  by  M.  Bts- 
chet  that  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
was  small.  *  The  examination  of  the  /s/or- 
mazionif  which  the  secretary  presented  at 
the  end  of  every  year,  enables  us  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  as  to  tlie  number  of  prisoncn 
of  the  Inquisitors.  We  see  how  restricted 
was  the  number  if,  with  these  antbentic 
pieces  before  our  eyes,  we  are  willing  to 
seek  and  accept  the  truth.  It  rarely  hap- 
pened that  the  prisons  called  pozzi  (the 
wells^,  and  those  called  piombi  (uuder  the 
leads),  were  ^  occupied  at  the  same  time. 
In  1717  there  k  a  single  prisoner  under  the 
leads,  two  in  the  wells,  and  four  in  the  co- 
merotti,  .  .  .  The  more  we  penetrate  into 
the  history  of  this  extraordinary  tribonal, 
the  more  are  we  convinced  that  it  was  still 
more  appalling  by  the  really  impenetrable 
mystery  with  which  it  surrounded  itself 
than  terrrible  by  its  acts.' 

We  arrive  at  a  diametrically  opposiU 
conclusion.  It  was  an  inevitable  resolt  d 
this  impenetrable  mystery  that  the  detaib 

**ii  C<nnte  di  Carmagnola.  Trtff^ 
Manioni  makes  no  allusion  to  the  iorvat^ 
tlicted  on  Canuagnola,  deeming  it  probahlT^^ 
revoliing  for  draiuatic  treatment.  He  •tatrtj* 
his  preface  that  the  death  of  Carmagnola  pro^ 
the  salvation  of  the  Repablic  in  the  way  tM 
Venetians  least  anticipated.  Their  first  stfP* 
cioD  of  the  secret  League  of  Cambraj  wts  a* 
cited  by  the  report  of  an  affent  at  Milan,  to  the 
effect  that  a  Pledmontese,  known  to  be  in  com- 
munication  with  the  French  GovemmeBt,  wtt 
going  about  saying  that  the  time  bad  coaa 
when  the  death  of  his  countryman  CaruiagnoU 
would  be  amply  avenged. 
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of  many  current  stories  or  traditions  shonid 
be  disproved  by  the  Archives,  when  brought 
to  light  and  carefully  collated ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  Archives  teem  with  proofs 
of  the  guiding  spirit  and  detestable  charac- 
ter of  the  tribunal ;  nor  can  we  place  impli- 
cit faith  in  their  secretaries  as  to  the  facts. 
AVhen  Howard  visited  the  Venetian  prisons 
in  1778,  he  found  between  three  and  four 
hundred  persons  confined  in  them,  some  of 
whom  told  him  they  would  have  preferred 
the  galleys  for  life.  When  M.  Cantu  states 
that  only  one  prisoner  was  found  when  the 
prisons  were  thrown  or  broken  open  in 
1797,  he  proves  too  much.  How  many 
were  found  in  the  Bastille  ?  But  granted 
the  occasional  paucity  of  prisoners,  may  not 
the  summary  methods  of  gaol  delivery  pur- 
sued by  the  Inquisitors  account  for  this 
supposed  anomaly ! 

^  Few  bouses  of  the  size  were  better  filled, 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour. 
Most  nights — so  said  the  good  old  Nicoli — 
For  three  and  thirty  years  his  uncle  kept 
The  water-gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke, 
Though  much  was  on  his  mind — most  nights 

arrived 
The  prison  boat — that  boat  with  many  oars, 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  Lower  World 
Disburdening  in  the  Cdnal  Orfano, 
That  drowning  place  where  never  net  was 

thrown. 
Summer  or  winter,  death  the  penalty.' 

The  Ten  and  the  Inquisitors  uniformly 
acted  on  the  maxim  that  dead  men  tell  no 
tales.  To  demonstrate  their  cold-hearted 
calculated  cruelty  and  utter  recklessness  of 
proof  we  should  be  content  to  rely  on  the 
afikir  on  which  the  *  Venice  Preserved '  of 
Otway  is  based.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1618, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  then  English  Ambassa- 
dor at  Ve\iice,  writes :  *  The  whole  town  is 
here  at  present  in  horror  and  confusion 
upon  the  discovery  of  a  foul  and  fearful 
conspiracy  of  the  French  against  this  State ; 
whereof  no  less  than  thirty  have  already 
suffered  very  condign  punishment,  between 
luea  strangled  in  prison,  drowned  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night,  and  hanged  in  public ; 
and  yet  the  bottom  is  invisible.'  And  so  it 
remained,  and  remains  still ;  nor  is  Muratori 
far  wrong  in  asserting  that  nothing  is  clear 
except  the  fact  that  several  hundreds  of  sus- 
pected persons  were  tortured  and  put  to 
<ieath.  The  supposed  object  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy — projected,  it  was  said,  by  the 
pnke  d'Ossuna,  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
"i  concert  with  the  Marquis  of  Bedemar, 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  Venice — was  neither 
jaore  nor  less  than  to  seduce  the  foreign 
Jfoops  in  the  pay  of  the  Republic,  set  fire  to 
^e  arsenal,  upset  the  government,  and  re- 


duce the  entire  State  under  subjection  to  . 
Spain.  The  first  information  was  obtained 
from  one  Jacques  Pierre,  who  had  begun 
life  as  a  pirate,  and  after  being  for  some 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna, 
had  fled  from  Naples  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  some  subordinate  office  in  the  arse- 
nal. Tbe  notes  or  minutes  of  his  disclo- 
sures, written  by  him  in  French,  were  trans- 
lated at  his  request  into  Italian  by  a  friend 
named  Renault,  with  the  view  of  their  being 
laid  before  the  Council.  He  declared  him- 
self the  main  agent  in  the  plot,  and  repre- 
sented his  quitting  the  Duke's  ser\dce  as  an 
overt  act 

The  first  arrests  were  made  on  the  unsup- 
ported evidence  of  this  man,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  direct  or  indirect  proofs  but 
confessions  and  accusations  extorted  by  the 
rack,  or  such  as  the  Lion's  Mouth  was  pretty 
sure  to  supply  in  such  a  contingency.  Da- 
rn, who  has  devoted  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conspiracy 
was  a  myth,  and  that  the  executions  were  a 
blind  to  conceal  from  Spain  a  secret  under- 
standing between  the  Duke,  the  Court  of 
France,  and  the  Signory ;  nor  does  the  ter- 
rible charge  against  the  Venetian  authori- 
ties, implied  in  this  conclusion,  startle  him, 
although  the  arrests  and  executions  extend- 
ed over  ten  months,  and  he  dwells  on  the 
paucity  of  information  'collected  from 
many  hundred  accused,  who  all  underwent 
the  question,  and  of  whom  one  only  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  his  judges  pause 
on  his  condemnation.'  The  atrocities  com- 
mitted to  keep  the  whole  transaction  in- 
volved in  darkness  may  be  inferred  from  the 
so-called  justificatory  Report  of  the  Ten  and 
the  recorded  Proceaure : — 

'A  lonff  discussion  took  place  whether 
they  should  spare  the  life  of  Captain  Brush - 
art,  but  for  many  considerations  and  in  pur- 
tuanes  of  the  line  they  had  taken  to  put  to 
death  au  those  who  were  implieated  in  thU  of' 
fair^  he  was  strangled  on  the  night  of  St  Pe- 
ter and  St  Paul,  which  agrees  with  the  29th 
June ;  fifty  of  his  co-accused  were  strangled, 
and  a  still  greater  number  secretly  buried. 

*  Two  artificers,  brothers,  accused  of  having 
held  communication  with  Pierre,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  torture  during  several  hours ; 
the  one  persisted  in  bis  denial,  the  other  - 
merely  repeated  his  confessions  ;  both  were 
hanged  the  next  day,  and  twenty-nine  priso- 
ners were  drowned  the  same  night  in  the  Ca- 
nal Orfano,  ^^pourne  point  ebruiter  V  affaire  J*'* ' 

These  are  the  very  words  of  the  Report. 
Besides  those  put  to  death  in  the  city,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  ofiScers  and  soldiers,  ar- 
rested in  the  towns  of  the  mainland,  perish- 
ed by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.     An 
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artisan,  who  happened  to  bo  at  Zara,  was 
killed  by  shots  from  an  arquebus,  together 
with  a  soldier  and  a  child  who  were  attend- 
ing on  him.  Pierre,  who  was  with  the  fleet, 
was  flung  into  the  sea,  the  officer  being  es- 
pecially enjoined  not  to  give  him  time  for 
confession,  so  that,  according  to  the  preva- 
lent belief,  his  soul  might  perish  with  his 
body.  Forty -five  men,  suspected  of  having 
had  relations  with  him,  were  drowned  with- 
out noise  [sans  bruit).  Renault,  a  notorious 
gambler  and  drunkard,  was  seven  times  in- 
terrogated on  the  rack  without  uttering  any 
thing  but  imprecations  against  his  judges, 
who,  finding  nothing  more  to  be  got  from 
him,  ordered  him  to  be  strangled  in  prison, 
and  then  exposed  on  the  gibbet  hang- 
ing by  one  leg.  Autoine  JaflSer  was  a 
French  captain,  who  had  vaguely  deposed 
to  a  communication  with  Pierre.  He  re- 
ceived 4000  sequins  as  a  reward,  and  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  Venetian  territory  with- 
in three  days ;  but  in  passing  through  Bres- 
cia, he  was  arrested  for  having  held  commu- 
nications with  French  officers,  brought  back 
to  Venice,  and  drowned.  Another  witness, 
to  whom  a  pension  of  50  ducats  per  month 
and  a  gratihcation  of  300  ducats  had  been 
assigned,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Candia, 
where,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
killed  in  a  quarel  forced  on  him,  querelle 
d^Allemand  as  it  is  termed. 

*  Thus,  accused,  accusers,  all  were  judged 
equally  guilty — ^those  who  had  spontaneous- 
ly given  the  first  information,  and  those 
who  later  revealed  a  plot  which  the  Govern- 
ment knew  already,  and  those  who  owned 
themselves  accomplices  in  a  conspiracy  in 
which  they  had  been  initiated  without 
knowing  the  real  object,  and  those  who  de- 
nied having  had  anything  to  do  with  it — 
all,  without  exception,  perished,  that  no 
witness  might  remain  who  could  depose  to 
the  circumstances.  Five  months  afterwards 
the  Doge,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobles, 
might  be  seen  going  to  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Mark  to  offer  solemn  thanksgivings  to. 
Providence.'*  • 

We  need  hardly  add  that  there  is  little 
in  Otway's  play  corresponding  with  the  ac- 
tual characters  or  occurrences  besides  the 
names,  but  he  has  partially  followed  the  po- 
pular, though  inaccurate,  version  of  St  Real. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  an  indivi- 
dual case  of  cruelty  or  injustice  makes  more 
impression  than  an  indiscriminate  mass  of 
cases,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  Vene- 
tians, who  had  remained  quiet  during  these 
wholesale  tortures  and  executions,  were  sud- 
denly aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  common 
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danger  by  the  untimely  fate  of  one  sum. 
Antonio  Foscarini  had  been  four  yean  am- 
bassador to  England,  after  filling  the 
same  dignity  in  France,  when  he  was  se- 
cretly accused  by.  his  secretary  of  having  re- 
vealed the  despatches  of  the  Signory  to  fo- 
reign ambassadors.  He  arrived  in  Veoice 
in  March  1616  ;  was  arrested  and  interro- 
gated, and  remained  in  prison  till  July 
1618,  when  he  was  declared  innocent,  and 
set  at  liberty.  He  lays  the  Relations  of  bis 
two  embassies  before  the  Senate,  of  which 
he  subsequently  becomes  a  member.  All  of 
a  sudden  he  is  denounced  in  April  1622,  is 
having  had  a  mysterious  understanding  with 
the  Nuncio  and  other  Ministers  in  thenooae 
inhabited  by  Lady  Arundel  at  Venice;  he 
is  arrested  on  the  8th,  called  before  the  In- 
quisitors, condemned  on  .  the  20th,  and 
strangled  in  prison  on  the  21st.  On  the 
20th  of  the  following  August,  bis  accnaers 
were  re-examined,  admitted  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge,  and  were  executed.  *  These 
formidable  judges,'  says  M.  Baschet,  *who, 
however,  might  have  relied  on  public  poIicT 
and  reasons  of  State  as  their  justification, 
did  not  keep  silence,  and  by  an  admirable 
degree,  that  all  magistrates,  present  and  to 
come,  should  see  written  in  letters  of  gold 
on  the  wall  of  the  place  where  they  sit,  re-es- 
tablished in  the  face  of  the  worid  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  citizen  whom,  in  their 
soul  and  conscience,  under  the  weight  of 

E roofs  that  appeared   overwhelming,  they 
ad  condemned  to  the  most  infamous  as 
well  as  most  cruel  of  punishments.' 

A  widely  different  account  of  their  con- 
duct is  given   by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who 
professes  to  have  made  'research   of  the 
whole  proceeding,  that  his  Majesty  (James 
I.)  may  have  a  more  due  information  of  this 
rare  and  unfortunate  example.'     The  proofs 
that  appeared  overwhelming,  consbted  of 
the  depositions  of  three  informers,  to  the 
effect  that   Foscarini   had  been  in  secret 
communication  with  the  Spanish  secretiir, 
to  whom  no  reference  was  made  till  after 
the  execution.     It  was  his  positive  deniii 
and  circumstantial  disproof  that  led  to  the 
conviction  of  the  informers ;  and  the  ajffi- 
cation  of  Foscarini's  family  for  a  revisioi«f 
the  sentence  was  actually  refused  ontk 
ground  that  the  false  witnesses,  being  «»• 
victed  of  falsehood,  were  incompetent  Bat 
their  confession  preparatory  to  their  fiwl 
plunge    into    the    canal    beinff    obtained 
through  the    priest,    and    published,  the 
Council  of  Ten,  after  a  delay  of  nearly  five 
months,  issued  this  hypocritical  decree:— 
*  Since  the  providence  of  our  Lord  God,  by 
means  truly  miraculous   and  inscratable  to 
the  human  understanding,  has  brought  to 
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pass  that  the  very  authors  and  ministers  of 
the  falsehood  and  impostures  fabricated 
against  our  late  beloved  noble,  Antonio  Fos- 
carini,  <fec.,  it  consorts  with  the  justice  and 
piety  of  this  CJouncil,  on  whom  above  all 
things  it  is  incumbent  to  protect  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  families,'  <&c.  *  Surely,' 
adds  Wotton,  *  in  the  three  hundred  years 
that  the  Decemviral  Tribunal  hath  stood  there 
was  never  cast  upon  it  a  greater  blemish, 
which  is  likely  to  breed  no  good  consequen- 
ces upon  the  whole.' 

The  exposure  having  failed  to  correct  the 
abuse,  a  proposal  for  abolishing  the  tribunal, 
or  modifying  its  powers,  was  brought  before 
the  Great  Council,  and  led  to  a  series  of 
animated  debates,  at  one  of  which  several 
of  the  members  appeared,  contrary  to  a 
standing  regulation,  in  arms.  Things  came 
to  such  a  pass,  that  at  the  annual  election 
of  the  Ten  the  voting  was  partially  suspend- 
ed ;  there  was  no  election,  and  consequently 
there  was  nq  longer  any  Council  of  Ten. 
At  the  next  sitting,  however,  so  complete  a 
reaction  was  produced  by  the  speech  of  a 
grave  and  dignified  orator  of  advanced 
years,  Baptist  Nani,  that  not  only  was  the 
tribunal  confirmed,  but  Nani  was  named  its 
chief,  and  the  service  he  had  just  rendered 
to  the  republic  was  entered  in  the  Minutes. 

The  most  convincing  argument  advanced 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
was  that  it  was  the  mainspring  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  whole  macninery  of  go- 
vernment would  be  dislocated  by  its  aboli- 
tioo.  Its  paramount  authority  embraced 
foreign  as  well  us  domestic  afiairs.  Thus  in 
1538,  the  Ten,  without  communication  with 
the  Senate  or  Doge,  gave  private  instruc- 
tions to  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople to  make  peace  with  the  Turks  at 
any  sacrifice,  and  were  obeyed.  They  had 
spies  in  every  Court;  and  annexed  to  an 
ambassadorial  despatch,  and  addressed  to 
their  signories,  is  a  billet,  signed  C/iuzra, 
ickiava  delta  Gran  Sultana  (Clara,  the  slave 
of  J  the  Grand  Sultana).  Their  diplomatic 
servants  were  expected  to  be  as  unscrapu- 
lous  as  their  masters.  The  ambassador, 
Daniel  Dolfin,  at  Constantinople,  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  make  away  with  the  cele- 
brated Comte  de  Bonneval  as  an  enemy  of 
Christianity  and  the  Republic,  replies  that 
*the  orders  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most 
excellent  Signors  are,  and  always  will  be, 
received  with  the  highest  consideration,  and 
will  be  executed  with  the  most  rapid  sub- 
mission whenever  there  shall  be  means.'  In 
spite  of  their  precautions,  and  the  terrible 
fate  that  awaited  an  agent  on  the  slightest 
symptom  or  suspicion  of  treachery,  their 
own  arts  were  successfully  employed  against 


them.  In  the  Archives  is  a  note,  dated  Ja- 
nuary 30,  1647,  of  a  private  interview  be- 
tween their  ambassador  at  the  French  Court 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mazarin  drew  from  his  pocket  and 
read  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  recent  des- 
paches  of  the  self-same  ambassador  relating 
to  the  Cardinal  himself. 

The  eagerness  of  foreign  Courts  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Venetian  des- 
patches was  owing  in  no  slight  measure  to 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  not  confined 
to  formal  matters  of  business,  an  ambassa- 
dor of  the  Republic  being  especially  in- 
structed to  keep  the  Signory  minutely  in- 
formed of  all  that  was  passing  at  the  Courts 
to  which  he  was  accredited ;  including  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers  and  mistresses,  the 
conflict  of  parties,  and  the  secret  influences 
at  work.  When  he  had  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion, it  was  customary  for  him  to  present 
himself  to  the  Senate  within  fifteen  days 
after  his  return,  and  pronounce  a  discourse 
which,  under  the  name  of  Rclazioney  was  a 
comprehensive  report  upon  the  country 
which  he  had  just  quitted.  On  leaving  the 
hall,  he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand 
Chancellor  the  original  text  of  his  ^Rela- 
zione,'  which  was  immediately  placed  in  the 
drawers  of  the  Secreta  reserved  for  diploma- 
tic documents. 

*  Transport  yourself  to  that  noble  locality 
of  the  senatorial  hall.  See  it  illustrated 
throughout  with  the  splendours  of  the 
Venetian  school  The  ceiling,  the  walls, 
covered  by  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, recall  the  glories  of  the  country ; 
on  every  side  are  the  memorable  images 
of  illustrious  ancestors.  The  Doge,  cloth- 
ed in  the  rich  tunic  of  gold  brocade 
which  distinguished  him :  the  sages  and  the 
councillors  with  their  violet  tunics :  all  the 
senators  in  purple  robes ;  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Ten,  in  tunics  of  a  bright  red,  are  there :  a 
rumour  had  got  abroad  the  evening  before, 
of  a  more  than  common  interest  for  the 
morrow.  The  ambassador  to  •  France  has 
returned :  his  reputation  is  great  amongst 
the  senators:  he  is  a  statesman,  a  fine 
speaker  to  boot.'  * 

*  '  La  Diplomatie  VSnitieDne.  Les  Prioces 
de  rEurope  aa  XVl"**  Si^cle  :  Fnincjois  I", 
Philippe  II.,  Catherine  de  M^dicis.  les  Papas, 
les  Sultani),  &c.  D^apr^s  les  Rapports  des  'Am- 
bassadeurs  V^nitiens.'  Par  M.  Armand  Baschet. 
Paris :  Henri  Plon.  1862.  This  work  is  dis- 
tingruished  by  the  same  hi^li  merits  as  his 
'  Archives.'  Several  volumes  of  *  Relazioni ' 
have  been  published  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
they  have  been  turned  to  good  account  bj  many 
foreifoi  writers.  See  '  Le  Relazioni  de^i^li  Am- 
basciatori  Veneti  al  Senate  durante  il  Secolo 
XVr.  Edite  dal  Cav.  Euff.  Alb^ri.  Firenze ' : 
in  fifteen  volames,  of  which  two  are  devoted  to 
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The  scene,  the  audience,  the  occasion, 
were  certainly  well  fitted  to  call  out  the  full 
powers  of  the  diplomatist,  and  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  were  carefully  selected  from 
amongst  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
of  the  nobles.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  'Relazioni'  form  an  inestimable  collec* 
tion  .of  materials  for  history.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  they  remained  so  long  un- 
appreciated except  by  a  few  men  of  letters ; 
and  that  their  real  value  is  only  just  begin- 
ning to  get  recognised  in  this  country. 

M.  Yriarte's  *  Patrician'  is  a  perfect  type 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  his  diplo- 
matic career  (clearly  and  spiritedly  narrat- 
ed) enables  us  to  form  a  tolerably  precise 
estimate  of  the  man.  He  was  nominated  to 
the  French  Court  on  June  11,  1561,  during 
the  regency  of  Catherine  de  Medici s.  His 
appointments  are  specified  at  the  end  of  his 
instructions. 

*  You  will  receive  for  your  expenses  two 
hundred  ducats  of  gold  per  month,  without 
being  obliged  to  render  an  account  to  any 
one.  You  arc  bound  to  keep  eleven  horses, 
includins  those  of  the  secretary  and  his  ser- 
Tant,  and  four  couriers.  We  have  ordered 
to  be  given  you  for  your  four  months'  sub- 
vention eight  hundred  ducats  of  gold ;  you 
will  have  a  thousand  ducats  of  gold  for  the 
present,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  June  2d ;  and  to  cover  the  expense  of 
your  purchases  of  horses*  harness  and  trap- 
pings, three  hundred  ducats  (at  six  Uvres  or 
gros  the  ducat).  We  remit  to  your  secreta- 
ry, as  gratification,  one  hundred  ducats,  and 
to  the  couriers  who  accompany  you  twenty 
ducats  each.' 

In  May  1568  he  was  named  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  the  most  important  and  lu- 
crative of  the  embassies.  It  is  filled  by  the 
Grand  Council  instead  of  the  Senate,  and 
twelve  hundred  members  at  least  must  be 
present  when  the  appointment  is  made.  It 
was  a  current  opinion  in  Venice,  says  Daru, 
that  when  the  Bailo  (as  this  particular  am- 

Enj^land.  Lord  Macanlay  made  a  journey  to 
Venice  in  1856  for  tUe  purpose  of  consultinpr  the 
archives.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Or- 
ford  we  have  now  before  ns  a  collection  (In 
fourteen  folio  volumes,  MS.)  of  the  .Dispatches 
of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  at  the  Court  of 
Lon  Ion  from  1715  to  1789  (both  inclusire),  and, 
after  an  unexplained  break,  during  1744,  1745, 
and  J748.  They  were  copied,  by  bis  direction, 
with  the  view  to  a  meditated  Life  of  his  celebrated 
ancestor,  the  first  Earl  of  Orford,  which  no  one  fa 
better  qualified  to  write.  The  '  Relazioni'  best 
kuown  in  England  are  those  published  bj  Mr. 
Rawdon  Browne  in  1854  :  *  Four  Years  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.  ,•'  *  Selection  of  Despatches 
written  by  the  Venetian  Anibaasador,  Sebastian 
Giustiniani,  and  addressed  to  the  Signory  of 
Venice.  1515-1519.'  See  the  *  Quarterly  Re- 
view* for  March,  1853;  Art.  'Venetian  De- 
spatches.' 


bassador  was  called)  departed  for  the  em- 
bassy of  Constantinople,  he  was  presented 
with  a  casket  of  sequins  and  a  box  of  poi- 
sons. On  this  M.  Yriarte  remarks :  *  Ce^ 
tain  historians,  whom  we  cannot  read  witlh 
out  laughing  now  that  we  write  with  tbe 
original  documents  before  our  eyes,  affinn 
that  the  Council  of  Ten,  at  the  departure  of 
the  Bailo,  solemnly  presented  him  with  a 
box  full  of  sequins  and  another  full  of  poi- 
sons. Even  under  these  melodramatic  ex- 
aggerations the  truth  appears,  and  the  senti- 
ment which  has  dictated  them  is  even  tole- 
rably just  The  sequins  would  symbolise 
the  duty  of  not  shrinking  from  expense  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  and  of  pnrchaang, 
if  necessary,  both  the  Seraglio  and  the  Jews 
of  the  faubonrgs  of  Stamboul.  The  poison 
would  represent  tho  duty  of  not  recoiling 
from  death,  if  it  was  necessary  to  serve  the 
State  and  suppress  a  traitor  or  conspirator.' 
But,  the  alleged  solemnity  apaii,  does 
not  this  admit  that  the  historians  were 
substantially  correct!  Was  not  the  ambas- 
sador supplied  with  an  unlimited  amount  of 
secret  service  money  to  be  spent  in  bribery! 
Does  it  not  appear  from  original  docuroeots 
that  he  was  frequently  directed  to  employ 
poison  supplied  by  the  Ten  or  their  sabor 
dinates ! 

The  legitimate'or  permitted  profits  in  the 
shape  of  dues  and  privileges  were  such,  that 
M.  Yriarte  compares  the  position  to  that  of 
the   Captains-General   of  Cuba,   who  were 
sent  there  to  make  their  fortunes  when  they 
were  illustrious  and  poor     It  was  computed 
that  the  Bailo  could  lay  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  in  three  years ;  and  Mark  An- 
tonio remained  Bailo  for  six.     The  whole 
of  his  despatches,  four  hundred  in  number, 
as  well  as  his  two  '  Relazioni,'  have  been 
preserved,  and  abound  in  striking  traits  tnd 
incidents.     The  period  was  eventful.    The 
man  object  of  the  mission  was  to  conciliate 
the  Sultan,  Selim  II.,  who  was  known  to  be 
hostilely  disposed;  and  no  means  were  left 
untried  to  reach  him  through  the  Gno<i 
Vizir,  the  Sultanas,  and  the  favourite  ladies 
of  the  hareem.     Their  common  method  of 
exaction,  after  receiving  the  usual  presesti 
in  money  and  rich  stuffs,  was  to  commiaioi 
the  ambassador  to  procure  for  them  Ein^ 
pean  articles  of  ornament  or  use  for  wlnc^ 
they  never  meant  to  pay.     An  entire  pp 
of  a  despatch  is  filled  with  the  design  of  a 
large  mosque  lamp,  of  which  nine  hundred 
are  to  be  made  for  the  Grand  Vizir.    The 
vizir  wants  an  organ :  the  Aga  of  the  Ja- 
nissaries, who  is  building  a  tiouse  at  the 
Sweet  Waters,  some  painted  glass  windows; 
and  one  of  the  sultanas  a  thousand  basins  of 
steel.     This  last  order  staggered  thb  Senate, 
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who,  after  grave  deliberation,  direct  the 
Bailo  to  say  that  the  metal  is  not  a  Vene- 
tian product  or  they  should  be  most  happy 
to  oblige  the  lady. 

The  year  after  his  arrival,  December  13, 
1569,  a  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the 
arsenal    of  Venice,  and  no  sooner  has  the 
news,  with  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
loss  in  ships  and  material,  reached  Constan- 
tinople, than  the  exactions  are  redoubled : 
the  Grand  Vizir  demands  another  supply  of 
lamps,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Turks 
are  only  watching  for  a  pretence  to  declare 
war.     This  is  found  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Republic  to  concede  Cyprus,  which  the  Sul- 
tan sends  a  special  envoy  to  demand.     On 
the  very  day  when  the  refusal  is  received  by 
the  Divan,  Marc  Antonio  Barbaro  is  arrest- 
ed and  shut  up  in  a  fortress :  an  embargo  is 
laid  on  all  Venetian  vessels  in  Turkish  wa- 
ters, and  all  Venetian  subjects  within  reach 
are  treated  like  their  ambassador.     The  Re- 
public retaliated  by  seizing  an  ambassador 
of  the  Porte  returning  from  France,  who, 
being   also  charged  with  a  mission  to  the 
Doge,  had  stopped  at  Venice  on   his  way. 
They  thus  secured  a  hostage  for  the  safety 
of  their  representative ;  but  the  Turks  had 
too  little  regard  for  life  to   be  stopped  by 
reprisals,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year  they  gave  a  terrible  proof  of  their  pro- 
found indifference  to  faith,  honour,  and  hu- 
manity. 

The  defence  of  Famagosta,  the  principal 
city  of  Cyprus,  was  one  of  the  most  heroic 
exploits  of  the  age :  the  combined  conduct 
and  valour  of  the  Venetian  governor,  Bra- 
gadino,  were  the  theme  of  universal  praise; 
honourable  terras  were  granted  to  the  garri- 
son;  and  when  he  notified  his  intention  to 
be  in  person  the  bearer  of  the  keys,  the 
Turkish  commander  replied  in  the  most  cour- 
teous aud  complimentary  terms  that  he 
should  feel  honoured  and  gratified  by  re- 
ceiving him.  Bragadino  came  attended  by 
the  officers  of  his  staff,  dressed  in  his  purple 
robes,  and  with  a  red  umbrella,  the  sign  of 
his  rank,  held  over  him.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  interview  the  Pasha  suddenly 
springing  up,  accused  him  of  having  put 
iK>me  Mussulman  prisoners  to  death :  the 
officers  were  dragged  away  and  cut  to 
pieces,  whilst  Bragadino  was  reserved  for 
the  worst  outrages  that  vindictive  cruelty 
could  inflict.  He  was  thrice  made  to  bare 
his  neck  to  the  executioner,  whose  sword 
was  thrice  lifted  as  if  about  to  strike :  his 
ears  were  cut  off:  he  was  driven  every 
morning  for  ten  days,  heavy  laden  with 
baskets  of  earth,  to  the  batteries,  and  com- 
pelled to  kiss  the  ground  before  the  Pasha's 
pavilion  as  he  passed.    He  was  hoisted  to 


the  yard-arm  of  one  of  the  ships  and  expos- 
ed to  the  derision  of  the  sailors.  Finally, 
he  was  carried  to  the  square  of  Famagosta, 
stripped,  chained  to  a  stake,  on  the  public 
scaffold,  and  slowly  flayed  alive,  whilst  the 
Pasha  looked  on.  His  skin,  stuffed  with 
straw,  was  then  mounted  on  a  cow,  paraded 
through  the  streets  with  the  red  umbrella 
over  it,  suspended  at  the  bowsprit  of  the 
admiral's  galley,  and  displayed  as  a  trophy 
during  the  whole  voyage  to  Constantinople. 
The  skin  was  afterwards  purchased  of  the , 
Pasha  by  the  family  of  Bragadino,  and  de- 
posited, with  a  commemorative  inscription, 
in  an  urn  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Giovanni 
and  Paolo. 

Marc  Antonio  was  not  ill-treated,  nor 
could  he  have  been  subjected  to  a  very  ri- 
gorous confinement,  for  he  managed  to  keep 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  Re- 
public ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  the  Turks  showed  an  inclination  to 
negotiate,  it  was  through  him.  *  He  was 
engaged  fiv^  months  in  settling  the  terms, 
with  such  secrecy  and  such  prudence,  that 
this  peace,  so  advantageous,  was  not  known 
at  Venice  till  the  moment  when  the  treaty 
was  signed.'  It  was  so  far  from  advanta- 
geous, that,  as  Montesquieu  says,  one  would 
have  thought  it  was  the  Turks  who  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  The  Grand 
Council,  however,  ratified  it,  and  named 
Marc  Antonio,  in  token  of  their  approval,  to 
the  second  dignity  in  the  State.  It  was  at 
his  own  pressing  instance  that  he  was  re- 
called in  March  1574,  and  his  principal  *Re- 
lazioue '  was  delivered  in  the  May  following. 
It  contains  a  complete  account  of  the  Tur- 
kish empire,  its  resources,  and  its  mode  of 
government,  with  sketches  of  the  Sultan  and 
his  ministers. 

In  1543,  the  Patrician  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Marc  Antonio  Giustiniani,  one  of  the 
family  which,  in  the  expedition  of  1171 
against  the  Greek  emperor,  furnished  a 
hundred  combatants  all  bearing  the  name. 
They  perished  (like  the  Fabii)  to  a  roan, 
and  the  race  was  only  saved  from  extinction 
by  taking  the  sole  surviving  member  from  a 
convent,  and  marrying  him.  M.  Yriarte  is 
obliged  to  own  that  he  can  learn  nothing  of 
the  lady,  or  indeed  of  any  of  her  fair  con- 
temporaries. He  cannot  even  say  whether 
she  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  embas- 
sies. '  In  France  at  this  epoch,  the  woman 
is  revealed  by  the  pait  she  plays,  whilst  at 
Venice  she  only  appears  in  the  ft^tes — bril- 
liant, dazzling,  adorned  to  please  the  eyes 
of  the  princes  or  the  illustrious  travellers 
who  pass  through,  and  never  revealed  by 
her  moral  influence  or  civilising  action.' 
May  it  not  have  been  owing  to  the  part  wo- 
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men  liad  been  playing  in  other  countries 
that  they  were  purposely  kept  in  the  back- 
ground at  Venice,  where,  moreover,  man- 
ners had  contracted  somewhat  of  an  Orien- 

• 

tal  tinge  ?  *  At  Rome,'  says  Sismondi,  *  the 
women  whilst  seeking  to  please,  wished  also 
to  exercise  power ;  they  attempted  to  rule, 
through  their  lovers,  the  State,  and  with  it 
the  Church,  which  made  part  of  the  State ; 
and  they  acquired  more- authority  over  the 
Romans  in  the  tenth  century  than  they  were 
ever  known  to  exercise  in  any  other  govern- 
'ment  Two  famous  patricians,  Theodora 
and  her  daughter  Marozia,  disposed  during 
the  space  of  sixty  years,  of  that  tiara  which 
the  Henrys,  at  the  head  of  German  armies, 
a  few  years  later,  could  not  tear  from  their 
enemies.'  * 

Venice  differed  widely  from  Rome,  and 
indeed  from  every  other  Italian  State,  in 
this  respect :  we  never  find  a  woman  play- 
ing a  prominent  part  on  the  political  arena 
there,  and  if  Vidocq  had  been  engaged  to 
unravel  any  one  of  the  complicated  conspi- 
racies which  abound  in  Venetian  annals,  he 
would  have  derived  little  or  no  aid  from  his 
favourite  maxim  :  trouvez-moi  la/emme. 

The  story  of  Bianca  Capello  can  hardly 
be  considered  an  exception,  for  the  scene 
of  her  principal  adventures  was  Florence. 
The  daughter  of  an  illustrious  family,  beau- 
tiful, accomplished  and  quick-witted,  she 
had  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a  good  look- 
ing young  FJorentine,  named  Pietro,  the 
cashier  of  a  bank.  On  her  return  from  one 
of  the  nightly  interviews  with  which  she  fa- 
voured him,  she  found  the  door  of  her 
father's  house,  which  she  had  left  open, 
closed  against  her — accidentally,  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  a  baker's  boy.  Dreading  disco- 
very, she  eloped  with  her  lover  to  Florence, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of 
Francesco  dei  Medici,  the  son  of  Cosmo,  the 
reigning  Duke,  and  virtual  sovereign  as  his 
representative.  Francesco  fell  in  love  with 
her,  assigned  her  a  magnificent  establish- 
ment as  his  avowed  mistress,  and  hand- 
somely provided  for  Pietro,  who  passed  for 
her  husband.  He  was  found  murdered :  in 
the  course  of  time  Francesco's  wife  died,  and 
the  Prince,  now  Grand  Duke,  privately  mar- 
ried Bianca.  Getting  more  and  more  infatu- 
ated, he  resolved  to  follow  up  the  private  by  a 
public  union,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Ve- 
nice to  demand  her  in  marriage,  not  as  the 
daugliter  of  Bartolomeo  Capello  but  as  the 
daughter  of  St.  Marc»  The  laws  of  Venice 
forbade  the  marriage  of  any  female  scion  of 
a  noble  house  with  a  foreigner,  but  in  the 
case  of  foreigners  of  distinguished  position, 

*  *  Hist,  des  Rep  Ital.'  vol.  i.  p.  95, 


the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  adoption 
of  the  lady  by  the  Republic.  This  was  the 
formality  observed  when  the  Kings  of  Cy- 
prus and  Hungary  accepted  brides  from 
Venice. 

The  conduct  of  the  Venetian  Government 
on  this  occasion  is  a  striking  example  of 
their  utter  insensibility  to  elevated  or  hon- 
ourable  considerations  of   any  kind  when 
their  interests  were  involved.     Bianca's  cha- 
racter was  notorious:  she  was  more  than 
suspected  of  having  two  or  three  times  re- 
sorted to  assassination  to  remove  obstacles 
from  her  path :  she  had  been  repudiated  bj 
her  family  as  a  blot  on  their  escutcheon, 
and  the  Council  of  Ten,  at  their  request, 
had  pronounced  a  sentence  of  perpetual  ba- 
nishment on  Pietro  and  set  a  price  of  2000 
ducats  on  his  head.     Yet,  in  a  full  and  bril- 
liant assemblage  of  the  authorities,  Bianca 
was   adopted   as   Hhe   true  and  particolar 
daughter  of  the  Republic,  on  account  and  in 
consideration  of  the  many  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished  qualities   which    rendered  ber 
worthy  of  every  good  fortune,  and  in  order 
to  meet  with  corresponding  feelings  the  es- 
teem which  the  Grand  Duke  had  manifested 
towards  Venice  by  this  his  most  prudent  reso- 
lution.'    There  was  one  person  who  watch- 
ed  these  proceedings  with  very   different 
feelings.     Fmncesco's  brother  and  heir-pre- 
sumptive, the  Cardinal  dei  Medici,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  sister- 
in-law  and  hardly  dissembled  his  hate.    He 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  retired  ducal  re- 
sidence, or  hunting-seat,  where  he  was  resid- 
ing as  the  guest  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
when  they  both  fell  ill  and  expired  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  other.     The  Medici  were 
as  apt  and  as  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of 
poison  as  the  Borgias ;  and  opinion  was  di- 
vided between  two  theories  of  the  catastro- 
phe :  one,  that  the  illustrious  pair  were  poi- 
soned  by  the   Cardinal;    the    other,  that 
Francesco  inadvertently  partook  of  a  dish 
seasoned  by  Bianca  for  his  Eminence^  and 
that,  seeing  the  fatal  effects  on  her  lord,  she 
swallowed  the  remainder.     The  popular  be 
lief  was  that  the  Cardinal  had  detected  t^e 
poison  by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  his 
ring.     On  his  accession  to  the  dukedom,  k 
not  only  denied  the  funeral  honours  dntto 
the  rank  of  his  alleged  victim,  but  casd 
her  titles  to  be  erased  from  all  public  docu- 
ments, and  la  pessima  Bianca  to  be  substi- 
tuted.* 

Judging  from  old  pictures  and  engraving?, 
it  would  certainly  appear   that,  excinded 

♦  '  Sketches.*  vol.  ii.  pp.  881-341.    The  stoiT. 

flossed  over  by  Darn,  forms  the  basis  of  two  of 
[alespini's  novels,  in  which,  of  course,  the  most 
romfintic  colouring  is  thrown  over  it. 
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from  intellectual  pursuits,  the  Venetian  la- 
dies led  a  somewhat  frivolous  life.  As  M. 
Yiarte,  referring  to  the  works  of  Paulus 
Furlanas  in  1572,  observes:  *We  find  no- 
thing but  attitudes,  collations,  displays  of  cos- 
tumes :  the  little  dogs  are  always  reposing  on 
their  knees  of  their  mistresses :  we  never  see 
a  woman  occupied  with  a  serious  duty,  or 
even  an  artistic  pastime.'  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  little  dogs  on  the  knees  or  in  the 
arms  of  their  mistresses  may  lead  to  equally 
unfavourable  inferences  in  illustrations  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  of 
1874. 

One  principal  occupation  of  the  Venetian 
ladies  was  giving  their  hair  the  golden  or 
aubam  tint  which  is  so  much  admired  in 
Venetian  portraits  and  not  long  since  was 
brought  into  temporary  fashion  in  Paris  and 
London  by  the  demi-monde.  The  process 
required  that  the  hair,  after  being  wetted 
with  the  prescribed  mixture,  should  be  dried 
in  the  sun;  and  the  Venetian  beauties 
might  be  seen  sitting  for  hours  together  in 
open  balconies,  wearing  wide-brimmed  hats, 
with  the  crown  out,  to  protect  the  complex- 
ion.* One  of  their  strangest  fashions  was 
the  patten  or  stilt,  which  they  used  of  such 
an  extravagant  height — eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet — that  a  woman  of  rank  could  not 
go  abroad  without  leaning  on  the  shoulders 
of  her  maids.  Acting  on  the  true  Chinese 
and  Oriental  principle,  the  Venetian  hus- 
bands and  fathers  seem  to  have  favoured 
this  fashion.  In  a  conversation  which  arose 
in  a  distinguished  company  before  the  Doge 
whose  daughters  were  the  first  to  discard 
the  pattens,  on  some  one  saying  that  the  or- 
dinary shoes  were  incomparably  more  con- 
venient, an  elderly  member  of  the  Council 
exclaimed — *  Pur  troppo  commodi  !  pur 
iroppo ' — (very  much  too  convenient !  very 
much). 

The  sumptuary  laws,  in  restriction  of  fe- 
male extravagance  in  dress,  were  severe,  and 
particularly  directed  agaist  pearls,  for  which 
enormous  sums  were  given.  But  in  antici- 
pation of  the  public  entry  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  1608,  it  was  resolved  that,  *  not- 
withstanding any  decree  to  the  contrary, 
every  lady,  who  shall  be  invited  to  the  said 
fSte  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  all  the  vest- 
ments and  jewels  of  whatever  nature  that 
may  seem  to  her  most  favourable  to  the 
adornment  of  her  person.'  The  same  per- 
mission was  granted  on  the  reception  of 
Henry  III. 


* '  Les  Femmes  Blondes  aelon  les  Peintres  de 
rEoole  de  Venise.'  Paris,  1865.  Edited  by  M. 
Fenilles  dee  Conches.  Various  recipes  are 
given,  and  the  process  is  minutely  described. 


*  The  middle  of  the  hall  of  the  Great 
Council  was  left  empty,  and  two  hundred 
noble  ladies,  chosen  amongst  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful,  entered  and  took  their  seats 
on  benches  ranged  against  the  walls  under 
the  large  pictures  representing  the  history  of 
the  feasts  of  the  Republic.  Clothed  in  white 
stuffs,  adorned  witn  diamonds  and  pearls, 
they  presented  an  unequalled  spectacle,  at 
which  the  King  was  evidently  surprised,  de- 
spite his  recollection  of  the  magnificence  and 
gallantry  of  the  court  of  the  Valois.  A  rich 
throne  was  raised  at  the  bottom  of  the  room, 
on  which  the  King  was  seated,  having  on  his 
right  the  Doge  and  the  Dukes,  on  bis  left 
the  Kuncio,  the  Grand  Prior,  and  the  lords 
of  his  suite.  Gallantly  remarking  that  he 
wished  to  breathe  this  parterre  of  flowers,  he 
descended  the  steps  of  tl^e  throne  followed 
by  his  suite,  and  aavanced  as  if  to  pass  in  re- 
view all  these  noble  ladies,  who  saluted 
gracefully  in  return.  He  allowed  his  gaze 
to  rest  for  a  moment  on  each,  and  from  time 
to  time  let  drop  an  exclamation  whilst  look- 
ing for  a  confidant  at  his  side  to  whom  he 
might  express  his  admiration.  Little  by  lit- 
tle the  young  nobles  come  to  make  their  se- 
lections :  then  slowly,  in  cadence,  the  groups 
were  formed  to  the  sound  of  instruments, 
and  passed  successively  before  the  throne, 
stopping  to  pay  their  homage.'  '*' 

A  French  ambassador  at  Venice  in  1735, 
pressed  by  his  Court  to  obtain  intelligence, 
writes  thus : — 

*  The  access  to  nobles  and  secretaries  is 
more  dificult  than  formerly.  The  Abb6  de 
Pomponne  (ambassador  in  1705)  had  at  his 
command  a  courtesan,  who  was  well  paid, 
and  kept  him  well  informed.  The  principal 
nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  supping  with 
her ;  they  carried  on  their  intrigues  at  her 
house,  and  spoke  of  public  aflEairs.  But  we 
have  no  longer  the  same  advantage  :  the 
nobles  pay  only  passing  visits  to  the  courte- 
sans. They  now  live  familiarly  with  the 
ladies  (dames).  The  young  ladies  who  mi^ht 
be  gained  over  are  too  ill-informed,  seeing 
only  young  people  and  few  good  heads.  The 
better-informed  old  ladies  are  difficult  of 
approach.' 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  change  in  the  habits  of  the  nobles  im- 
plied any  improvement  in  morals.  The  wo- 
men of  condition  could  only  obtain  a  divid- 
ed empire  with  the  courtesans  by  imitating 
them.  *  The  parlours  of  the  convents,'  says 
Daru,  *  in  which  the  daughters  of  noble  fa- 
milies were  placed,  and  the  houses  of  cour- 
tesans, although  the  police  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  them,  were  the  sole  points  of  union 
of  the  society  of  Venice,  and  in  the  two  so 
contrasted  places  all  were  equally  free. 
Music,  collations,  gallantry,  were  no  more 
forbidden  in  the  parlours  than  in  the  casi- 

,,,  I     ■  ■  ■  ■  I  * 

♦  •  La  Vie  d'un  Patricien,'  p.  289. 
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nos.  There  were  a  great  number  of  public 
casinos  where  play  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject' 

At  one  of  these,  the  Ridotto,  as  many  as 
eighty  gaming-tables  have  been  counted, 
with  a  patrician  presiding  at  each ;  the  pri- 
vilege of  holding  the  bank  being  confined 
to  the  patrician  order.  In  strange  contrast 
to  the  regulation  by  which  they  evaded 
their  promise  to  permit  gambling  between 
the  columns,  the  Republic  now  openly  en- 
couraged it  along  with  every  sort  of  disso- 
luteness. '  There  was  no  doubt  a  moment,' 
continues  Daru,  *when  the  destruction  of 
fortunes,  the  ruin  of  families,  domestic  dis- 
cords, determined  the  Government  to  depart 
from  the  maxims  they  had  laid  down  as  to 
the  freedom  of  morals  they  allowed  their  sub- 
jects. They  banished  all  the  courtesans 
from  Venice.  But  their  absence  was  insuf- 
cient  to  reform  a  population  brought  up  in 
the  most  shameful  licentiousness.  Disorder 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  families,  into 
the  cloisters ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
call, to  indemnify,  to  coax  back  the  women 
{nostre  bene  merite  meretrici,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  decree)  who  sometimes  sur- 
prised important  secrets,  and  could  be  useful- 
ly employed  to  ruin  men  who  might  otherwise 
become  dangerous  by  their  wealth,^ 

The  same  detestable  policy  was  continued 
to  the  end,  and  that  end  was  fast  approach- 
ing. Be  at  ease,'  said  Napoleon  to  Bour- 
rienne,  'those  rogues  shall  pay  for  it ;  their 
Republic  lias  lived.'  Having  recently  call- 
ed attention  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
ominous  intimation  was  acted  upon,*  we 
shall  merely  add  that  ^their  cowardice  and 
meanness  were  on  a  'par  with  his  cynical 
contempt  for  international  obligations  and 
his  bad  faith.  Cantu  admits  that  they  had 
ample  resources,  naval  and  military,  for  a 
stubborn  and  prolonged  defence ;  but  they 
were  enervated  to  effeminacy ;  the  Republic, 
rotten  to  the  core,  was  ready  to  go  down 
with  a  push;  and  when  the  question  of  re- 
sistaiice  or  non-resistance  was  put  to  the 
vote  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, the  unqualified  and  instant  surrender  of 
their  liberties,  of  their  very  existence  as  an 
independent  people,  was  carried  almost  by 
acclamation,  by  512  votes  against  12. 

The  Venetian  Republic,  dating  it  from 
the  closing  of  the  Council  in  1296,  had  last- 
ed five  hundred  years;  it  was  not  merely 
the  only  European  constitution  that  had 
successfully  resisted  revolutionary  change 
during  anything  like  that  length  of  time, 
but  it  was  the  only  modem  aristocracy  or 

♦The  'Quarterly  Review'  for  April,  1870: 
Article  on  Lanfrey's '  Napoleon.' 


oligarchy  that  ever  held  the  supreme  power 
long  enough  to  constitute  a  settled  govern- 
ment at  all ;  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  favourite  the- 
ory that,  durinof  a  large  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  English  eonstitution  resembled 
that  of  Venice,  is  an  amusing  paradox  at 
best.  But  the  durability  of  an  institntion 
is  only  a  merit  or  a  good  when  the  institu- 
tion contributes  to  human  happiness  or  in- 
tellectual progress — when  it  helps  to  make 
men  wiser  or  better ;  not  when  it  degrades 
and  corrupts  with  a  view  to  enslaving  them, 
systematically  undermining  or  stamping  ont 
every  notion  or  sentiment  of  honour,  gene- 
rosity, virtue,  and  patriotism,  lest  that  rery 
durability  should  be  weakened  or  destroj- 
ed.  The  chief  glories  of  Venice  were  wuo 
under  her  ancient  ^^Doges :  her  few  illustri- 
ous men  flourished  in  despite  of  her  laws: 
and  if  she  had  lived  only  half  her  life,  her 
reputation  would  stand  better  with  po3t^ 
rity. 

That,  then,  the  Republic  was  a  model  of 
perverted  ingenuity  is  undeniable,  but  to 
call  it,  as  has  been  the  fashion  amongst  his- 
torians, a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom  i-^ 
tantamount  to  maintaining  that  the  highest 
political  wisdom  consists  in  the  sacccMfn! 
application  of  the  maxims  laid  down  by 
Machiavel  in  *  The  .Prince.'  Far  from  re- 
gretting the  catastrophe,  we  feel  irresistibly 
impelled  to  exclaim  with  the  poet,— 

*  Mourn  not  for  Venice — though  her  fall 
Be  awful  as  if  Ocean's  wave 
Swept  o'er  her — she  deserves  it  all,         ! 
And  Justice  triumphs  o'er  her  grave. 
Thus  perish  evety  King  and  State 
Tliat  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran, 
Strong  but  in  fear,  and  only  great 
By  outrage  against  God  and  man.' 


Art.  VI.— Zt/e  of  John  Coleridge  Paltt- 
son,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Melanesia^ 
Islands,  By  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge,  If 
two  volumes.     London,  1874. 

'This  is  a  large,  but  not  a  bulky,  Biop- 
phy.     For  the  word  bulk  insinuates  the ld« 
of  size  in  excess  of  pith  and  meaning.  But 
if  there  be  a  class  of  human  lives  deserfi^ 
a  copious  record,  to  that  class  unquestiow- 
bly    belongs  the  life  of  Bishop  Patteson. 
Indeed,   the   only   complaint  we  have  l*^ 
make  with  reference  to  the  first  aspect  of 
the  work  is,  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
Biography   properly  so-called,  whereas  by 
far  the  greater  part,  probably  four-fifths  of 
the  whole,  presents  to  us  the  Bishop's  Iif<J 
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in  the  bishop's  own  most  living  words ;  and 
the  work  might  perhaps  be  more  accurately 
entitled  *  Tlie  Letters  and  Life  of  Bishop 
Patteson.'     If  we  are  to  find  a  fault  with 
the  distinguished  authoress,  it  is  not  that 
she  observes,  as  might  have  been  anticipat- 
ed, a  graceful  modesty  with  respect  to  the 
munificence  with  which  it  is  known  that  she 
devoted  to  holy  purposes  the  fruits  of  her 
mental  power,  but  that  she  might  witk  ad- 
vantage have  been  more  copious  on  some 
heads  of  information  respecting  either  the 
Bishop  himself  or  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
which  she  presupposes  rather  than  supplies. 
Biographies,  like  painted  portraits,  range 
over  an  immense  scale  of  value :  the  highest 
stand  at  a  very  elevated  point  indeed,  and 
the  lowest,  in  which  this  age  has  been  be- 
yond all  othera  fertile,  descend  far  below 
zero.    Human  nature  is  in  itself  a  thing  so 
wonderful,  so  greatly  paramount  among  all 
the  objects  oflfered  to  our  knowledge,  that 
there  are  few   pieces  or  spedmens   of  it 
which  do  not  deserve  and  reward  observa- 
tion.    But  then  they  must  be  true,  and 
most  breathe  the  breath  of  life ;  they  must 
give  us,   not   the  mere  clothes,  or  grave 
clothes,  of  the  man,  but  the  man  himself. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  autobiographies 
(unless  when  a  distinguished  man  is  unfor- 
tunately tempted,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Lord  Brougham,  to  write  his 
own  life  from  old  newspapers)  are  common- 
ly of  real  interest,  for  every  man  does  his 
best  to  make  his  own  portrait  a  likeness. 
And  for  this  reason  also  it  may  be  that,  in 
so  many  cases,  the  personal   memoirs   of 
men  of  religious  celebrity  are  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable  to  a  degree,  because  they 
are,  beyond  all  others,  unreal  and  got  up. 
Sometimes,   with  a  good  deal  of  excuse, 
feelings  of  natural  piety,  and  sometimes, 
with  no  excuse  at  all,  the  supposed  interests 
of  sect  or  clique,  withhold  altogether  from 
view    the    faults,   errors,   or    inequalities, 
through  some  or  all  of  which  it  was  that 
the  man  was  indeed  a  man,  a  being  of  mix- 
ed character,  to  be  remembered  usefully  for 
warning,  and  for  caution,  as  well  as  for  im- 
itation, or  for  pious  unreasoning  wonder. 
In  the  case  especially  of  missionaries  we 
fear  that  there  is  a  special  danger  of  this 
want  of  reality  and  truth.     For  here  the 
^^*Dg  bore  is  continually  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer ;  and  probably  there  is,  on  the 
whole,    no   description   of    running    story 
which  is  told  with  so  much  unconscious  or 
half-conscious  falsification  as  theirs.     For, 
were  the  whole  truth   to  be   given,   what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  collection  after 
this  or  that  sermon,  or  on  the  subscription 
"8t  after  this  or  that  meeting,  where  the 


Rev.  Blank  Blank  appeared  specially  as  a 
deputation  on  the  part  of  *  the  parent  soci- 
ety '  ?  Of  these,  and  of  all  falsifications,  stu- 
dious or  careless,  the  transparent  man, 
whose  Biography  we  are  commending  to 
notice,  had  a  perfect  horror.  More  than 
this;  he  had  a  horror  of  the  pretentious 
and  theatrical,  nay  of  the  merely  public, 
exhibition  even  of  the  truth.  His  pastoral 
work  with  the  Melanesian  Islanders  was  too 
intensely  spiritual  in  its  detail  to  bear  presen- 
tation periodically  to  the  common  eye,  with- 
out a  reflected  influence  of  self-conscious- 
ness on  ther  principal  agent,  which  would 
have  marred  its  delicacy,  its  purity,  its  sim- 
plicity. A  passage  of  the  volumes  casts 
upon  this  subject  a  casual  ray  of  light, 
which  reveals  much  of  the  inner  nature  of 
the  man.  His  friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Codrington,  says : — 

*It  is  characteristic  of  Bishop  Patteson 
that  I  neyer  heard  him  say  a  word,  that  I  re- 
member, of  religion  to  one  of  the  sick.  On 
such  things  he  would  not,  unless  he  was 
obliged,  speak  except  with  the  patient  alone.' 
—Vol.  it  p.  830. 

And  again  in  September,  1868  :^- 

'The  ]^h(^  then  began  a  custom  of 
preaching  to  his  black  scholars  alone  after  the 
midday  service,  dismissing  his  ^vq  or  six 
white  companions  after  prayers,  because  he 
felt  he  could  speak  more  freely,  and  go  more 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  converts  and  cat- 
echumens, if  he  had  no  other  audience.' — 
Vol.  iL  p.  822. 

To  some  this  may  sound  little  less  than 
shocking.  He  ought,  it  would  perhaps  be 
said,  in  the  spirit  of  modem  religionism,  to 
have  *  let  his  liffht  shine '  more  fully  *  before 
men,'  and  to  nave  sought  the  edification 
not  only  of  the  coloured  islander  but  of  the 
literary  European  bystander.  Such  was  not 
Patteson's  conception  of  his  very  arduous 
work.  It  had  at  once  to  open  the  minds, 
to  mould  the  ideas,  and  to  enter  into  the 
inmost  souls  of  beings  just  extricated  from 
a  singularly  inartificial  and  childlike  barbar- 
ism; in  the  case  of  the  sick,  to  deliver 
them  over,  or  prepare  for  so  delivering 
them,  into  the  unveiled  presence  of  the 
Eternal.  This  was  ever  for  him  an  abso- 
lutely absorbing  task;  and  no  particle  of 
himself,  no  jot  or  tittle  of  energies  which  he 
knew  to  be  when  undivided  still  insufiicient, 
would  he  suffer  to  be  diverted  by  any  side 
issue,  or  regard  to  thing  or  person  other 
than  the  human  soul  he  was  endeavouring 
to  rear  to  its  maturity. 

How,  it  may  well  be  asked,  how,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  we  attain  to  any 
full,  real,  inward  knowledge  of  this  great 
Missionary  Bishop,  and  of  his  work?     The 
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answer  is  that,  with  that  wonderful  multi- 
plying force  which  is  the  gift  of  affectionate 
natures,  while  he  carried  his  heart  to  the 
zone  of  the  South  Pacific,  he  left  it  also  in 
England.  The  singular  warmth  of  his  do- 
mestic affection  stands,  as  to  certain  points, 
in  a  touching  strife  with  his  devotion  to  his 
duty.  He  does  not  encourage,  he  even  re- 
fuses, the  visit  of  his  sisters  after  their  fa- 
therms  death,  lost  they  should  at  once  suffer 
hardship  and  draw  him  off  from  his  daily, 
hourly,  prosecution  of  his  work  (vol.  ii.  p. 
18).  But  to  the  heloved  members  of  his 
family  he  was  able  to  make  an  effusion  of 
himself,  in  constant  letters  by  every  mail, 
which,  for  its  warmth  and  its  completeness, 
as  to  all  except  the  absolutely  inward  sphere 
of  his  religious  life,  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  excelled,  and  to  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  a  record  worthy,  in  our  judgment,  of 
the  Apostolic  office ;  and  of  the  Christian 
religion,  even  in  the  bloom  and  glow  of  its 
prime.  But  as  to  all  he  vnrote  to  them,  he 
was  most  jealous  lest  it  should  be  unveiled. 

*  I  canH  write  brotherly  letters,  if  they  are 
to  be  treated  as  public  property.  I  would 
not  trust  my  own  brother  to  make  extracts 
from  my  letters.  No  one  in  England  can  be 
a  judge  of  the  mischief  that  the  letters  occa- 
sion printed  contrary  to  my  wish  by  friends.* 
— Vol.  ii  p.  175. 

*I  like,' he  writes  at  Easter,  1869,  *  to  tell 
you  what  I  think,  and  I  know  you  will  keep 
it  to  yourselves.'  Thus  it  is  that  we  come 
to  have  before  us  the  fervent  outpourings 
of  a  singularly  reflective  and  introspective, 
as  well  as  active,  mind,  like  flowers  caught 
in  their  freshness,  and  perfectly  preserved 
in  colour  and  in  form. 

No  mere  review  can  do  justice  to  this 
book,  but  we  hope  to  supply  what  may 
incite  some  readers  to  obtain  for  themselves 
an  acquaintance  with  its  contents. 

The  name  he  bore,  John  Coleridge  Patte- 
son,  indicated  the  combination  in  his  blood 
of  two  honoured  families,  second  to  none  in 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  wealth  of  the  nation. 

He  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  April,  1827; 
and  he  was  incomparably  happy  in  his  pa- 
rents, both  of  whom  so  stamped  themselves 
upon  his  mind  and  heart  that,  down  to  the 
very  last,  when  they  had  been  long  called  to 
their  rest,  he  is  ever  reverting  to  them.  His 
mother  appears  to  have  been  as  excellent  in 
the  rearing  of  her  children,  as  his  father 
was  distinguished  among  the  sages  of  the 
law.  But  Judge  Patteson,  a  lawyer  unsur- 
passed in  his  day  (which  was  a  great  day), 
was  also  no  common  Churchman ;  in  feeling 
and  opinion  a  thorough  and  loyal  child  of 


the  Church  of  England ;  in  knowledge  fir 
from  a  mean  theologian,  and  one  whose 
direct  guiding  influence  is  constantly  ac- 
knowledged by  his  son  during  his  lifetune, 
and  longed  for  after  his  death. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  hi* 
childhood,  beyond  observing  that  he  wa8(L 
7)  deeply  and  warmly  affectionate,  bat  not 
free  from  occasional  outbreaks  of  will  ud 
temper,  the  fiery  material  of  future  activity 
and  energy  under  holy  discipline.  Bat  his 
religious  history  is  without  crisis,  shock,  or 
start :  there  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
first  a  central  principle  of  life,  which  grado- 
ally  brought  under  its  sway  every  part  and 
faculty  of  the  man.  'Consideration  for 
others,  kindness,  and  sweetness  of  nature, 
were  always  his  leading  characteristics  ^ 
and  when  a  foundation  is  thus  broadly  hud 
in  a  radical  unselfishness  there  is  little  to 
fear  for  the  final  result. 

He  went  through  the  normal  course  of 
an  Eton  and  Oxford  education.    At  twelve 
years  old,  his  powers  of  self-reproach  were 
already  active :  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
throughout  life,  when  blaming  himself,  he 
never  attenuates  the   blame,  or  shifts  any 
any  portion   of  responsibility  upon  others. 
He  was  profoundly  impressed  by  a  farewell 
sermon  which  Bishop  Selwyn  preached  in 
October,  1841,  at  Windsor,  where  the  Bishop 
had  acted  ^as  curate ;  and  when  calling  on 
his  mother  to  bid  farewell,  that  eminent 
Prelate  and  Missionary  said,  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic    anticipation,    'Lady    Patteson, 
will   you  give  me   Coley?/   (L  29).    The 
youth  also  told  her  it  was  his  greatest  wish 
to    go   with    the    Bishop.     Mean  tune  the 
whole  tone  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  healthy.     In  the  prime  article  of 
Eton  school-work,  his  verses,  he  was— liie 
Bishop  Selwyn — ^highly  distinguished:  he 
he  was  among  the  Select  for  the  Newcastle 
Scholarship  in  1844  :  he  spoke  remarkably 
well  in  the  Debating  Society ;  and  at  cricket 
he  attained  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
Eleven.     Even  in  these  early  days,  be  coffl- 
bined  the  widest  popularity  with  an  uncoD- 
promising  adherence  to  what  was  right  fi 
40).     Success  did  not  beget  conceit:  aw 
failure,    which    was    the    exception,  oiJt 
roused  his  energies   (L   46).     At  Oiftfi 
where  he  entered  with  deep  interest  into  tin 
religious  movement  of  the  day,  he  obtaiiei 
in  1849,  a  classical  second-class,  and  subse- 
quently a  Fellowship   of  Merton.     His  ex- 
amination for  his  degree  was  followed  by 
a  tour  in  Grermany  and  Italy,  which  served 
to  develop  alike  his  strong  love  of  Art,  and 
his  remarxable  turn  for  languages.    He  was 
in  due  time  presented  to  the  Pope:  bat 
what  a  contrast  between  the  two  episcopal 
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careers!     In    1852,  he  studied   Hebrew  at 
Dresden  ;  and  he  made  himself  a  thorough 
German   scholar.     In   questions    connected 
with  the  administration  and  government  of 
his  College,  he  was  a  decided  reformer  (i. 
135).     His  mind  had  undergone  rapid  deve- 
Jopraent,  and  he  had  largely  surveyed  the  reli- 
gious dissensions  of  the  day,  when  he  was  or- 
dained in  1853,  and  took  the  curacy  of  Al- 
fington.     In   this   village,  where   a  church 
with  a  parsonage  and  school  had  been  built 
by  his  distinguished  uncle,  Sir  John  Cole- 
ridge, he  had  already  served  an  apprentice- 
ship while  he  was  preparing  for  holy  orders. 
His  course   hece  was  a  E^ort  one,  but  he 
prosecuted  it  as  the  work  of  his  life :  and 
the  sweet  smile  and  musical  voice  which 
were  afterwards  to  win  their  way  in  the  far 
islands  of  the  south,  powerfully  helped  to 
open  his  access  to  the  nearts  of  the  people 
of  Alfington.     Nearly  all  the  items  of  the 
varied  experience  of  daily  life,  at  all  times, 
he  took  most  kindly.     But  general  society 
he  never  loved :  small  talk,  he  declares,  he 
could  not  manufacture  ;  and  morning  callers 
were  the  plague  of  his  life. 

Ordained  on  the  14th  of  September,  1853, 
he  joined,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1854,  in 
welcoming  the  Bishop  of  New  2^1and,  who 
came  to  visit  England  after  twelve  years  of 
work,  during  which  he   had  founded  his 
church,    organised     its    government,    and 
planned  his  system  of  missionary  aggression 
on  the  five  groups  of  islands  which  he  com- 
bined under  the  collective  name  of  Melane- 
sia: the  Solomon  Islands  in  the  north-west, 
the  Banks  and   Santa  Cruz  clusters  in  the 
midst,  and  the  New  Hebrides  and  Loyalty 
Islands  to  the  south-west  and  south.     After 
greting  him,  Patteson  retired  to  seek  relief 
for  his  emotion  in  a  *  great  burst  of  tears.' 
Bishop  Selwyn  was  in  all  ways  qualified  to 
become  the  hero  of  his  imagination,  and  to 
impart  the  main  impulse  of  his  life.     Of  a 
commanding  presence,  of  frank  and  manly 
character,  distinguished  both  in  mental  and 
^ily  pursuits,  and  universally  beloved,  he 
^as,  as  it  were,  reflected  in  his  young  friend 
as  to  all  these  points:  and  in  quitting  a 
career  -of  prosperity  and  promise,  already 
veil  begun  at   home,  for  the  charge  of  an 
nnformed  chm'ch  in  an  unformed  colony  at 
the  Antipodes,  it  had  been  the  Bishop's 
happy  lot  to  lift  the  standard  of  self-sacri- 
fice to  a  more  conspicuous  and  a  more  gen- 
erally felt  and  acknowledged  elevation  Sian 
It  had  heretofore  reached  among  us.    But 
we  feel  confident  that  a  Selwyn  claims,  and 
can  claim,  no  higher  honour  than  to  have 
bad  a  Patteson  for  his  pupil 

The  Bishop  now  followed  up  the  thought 
of  1841,  *  Will  you  give  me  Coley  ? '     His 
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words  fell  upon  a  mind,  in  the  young  man 
himself,  alrelady  charged  with  the  subject. 
Sir  John  Patteson,  who  had  become  a  wid- 
ower in  the  interval,  determined  to  offer 
freely  his  largo  share  of  i\^e  sacrifice.  And 
his  son,  in  accepting  the  invitation,  acted 
upon  a  feeling  which  had  been  '  continually 
present  with  him  and  constantly  exercising 
an  increasing  influence  over  him'  (i.  173). 
He  left  all  his  villagers  deploring  his  de- 
parture, and  on  March  29,  1855,  lie  sailed 
from  Gravesend,  with  the  Bishop,  for  New 
2^1and. 

As  early  as  1848  and  1849,  Bishop 
Selwyn  had  visited  the  Islands.  His  resolu- 
tion was  never  to  preach  in  a  place  already 
occupied  by  missions:  and  Melanesia  was 
almost  entirely  open  ground.  He  rapidly 
perceived  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  deal- 
mg  with  this  host  of  islands  by  planting  a 
resident  English  clergyman  in  each  of  them. 
He  likewise  believed  that  no  church  could 
take  effectual  root  without  a  native  clergy, 
and  he  accordingly  determined  upon  his 
plan ;  which  was,  to  bring  boys  from  the 
Islands  to  New  Zealand,  to  educate  them 
there  in  St  John's  College,  near  Auckland, 
which  he  had  founded  for  the  colonists,  and 
so  to  return  them  home  to  be  the  teachers 
of  their  countrymen.  This  plan,  which 
bears  so  clearly  the  stamp  of  an  organising 
mind,  has  been  in  action  ever  since :  wiUi 
only  some  change  in  its  form.  For  the 
climate,  first  of  St  John's  College  and  then, 
as  experience  taught,  of  New  Zealand  in 
even  its  most  suitable  spots,  was  found  too 
cold  for  the  constitutions  of  the  islanders* 
Hence  it  came  about  that  the  headquarters 
of  the  Mission  were  in  course  of  time  re- 
moved, on  that  account,  to  Norfolk  Island, 
which  is  half  way  between  the  colony  and 
the  nearest  points  of  Melanesia.  Still  later, 
and  in  correspondence  with  the  progress  of 
the  work,  a  permanent  establishment  was 
founded  on  the  Island  of  Mota,  a  central 
point  for  the  whole  of  Melanesia.  From 
the  time  of  its  banning.  Bishop  Selwyn  bad 
never  intermitted  the  prosecution  of  his  en- 
terprise. Thus  the  field,  into  which  he 
carried  Mr.  Patteson,  was  one  now  made 
ready  for  extended  cultivation.  In  that 
field  he  wrought  earnestly,  until  December, 
1859,  with  and  under  the  senior  Bishop 
himself,  who  led  the  way  in  all  responsibili- 
ty, effort,  and  exposure ;  and  cast,  and  ex- 
hibited to  his  younger  eye,  the  mould 
wherein  his  work  was  to  be  shaped. 

In  1860,  when  the  Melanesian  company 
was  transported  to  the  more  genial  site  of 
Kohimarama,  near  Auckland,  he  took 
chai^  of  it;  and  here  he  lays  down  the 
proposition   which    was  the   guide   of  h's 
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missionary  life  to  tho-last.  *  The  schoolj^is 
the  real  work.'  Only  by  patient,  searching, 
personal,  and  sole  persuasion  did  he  think  it 
possibly  to  perform  that  doable  operation, 
which  has  now  come  into  the  place  of  the 
single  one  confided  to  the  Apostles  :  that  is 
to  say,  the  conversion  of  savages  into  civil- 
ized men,  and  of,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  persons,  of  heathens  into  Christians. 
There  is  no  labour  more  intense  than  that  of 
teaching,  when  the  instructor  throws  his 
whole  heart  into  it;  it  was  enhanced  by  an 
endless  variety  of  languages  and  dialects ; 
and  this,  as  it  was  in  quantity  the  greatest, 
was  also  in  quality  the  most  exhausting  of 
Mr.  Patteson's  occupations. 

He  was,  however,  to  be  Mr.  Patteson  but 
little  longer*  In  despite  of  his  modest  re- 
luctance, he  obeyed  the  urgent  requisition 
of  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  agreed  to  undertake 
the  episcopal  office.  In  this  year,  1 860,  he 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  Melanesian 
voyage,  and  founded  a  Mission  House  at 
Mota,  *  the  first  station  of  the  Church's  tab- 
ernacle planted  in  all  Melanesia'  (i.  459\. 
In  February,  1861,  came  the  time  of  his 
consecration.  On  the  eve  of  it,  there  was  a 
special  and  private  meeting  for  worship, 
ending  with  the  Gloria  in  excehis. 

*Then  the  dear  Bishop  (of  New  Zealand) 
walked  across  to  rae,  and  taking  my  hand  in 
both  of  his,  looking  at  me  with  that  smile  of  love 
and  deep,  deep  thought  so  seldom  seen,  and  so 
highly  prized,  "  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  feel," 
he  said,  with  a  low  and  broken  voice.  **  You 
know  it ;  my  heart  is  so  full."  * — ^Vol.  i.  p.  488. 

He  was  consecrated  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  Feast  of  St.  Matthias ;  and  from 
this  time,  for  ten  and  a  half  years,  remained 
in  sole  charge  of  the  missions  of  the  Church 
in  the  islands.  Lady  Martin  supplies  the 
following  brief  notice  of  the  service  : — 

*  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his 
face  as  he  knelt  in  the  quaint  rochet.  It  was 
meek,  and  holy,  and  calm,  as  though  all  con- 
flict was  over,  and  he  was  resting  in  the 
Divine  strength.  It  was  altogether  a  wonder- 
/f ul  scene ;  th^  three  consecrating  Bishops,  all 
such  noble-looking  men,  the  goodly  company 
of  clergy,  and  Hohua's  fine  intelligent  brown 
face  among  them,  and  then  the  long  line  of  island 
boys,  and  of  St.  Stephen's  native  teachers  and 
their  wives,  were  living  testimonies  of  mission 
work.*— Vol.  i.  p.  492. 

He  was  now  formally  installed  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Andrew  as  Head  of  the 
College;  and  from  this  time  he  directed 
and  conducted  the  annual  voyages  and  all 
the  missionary  operations,  though,  of  course, 
with  the  full  counsel  and  support  of  Bishop 
Selwyn,  both  as  his  Primate,  and  as  the 
original   pionear.     His  domestic   life>  con- 


tinually exercised  in  the  most  affectionate 
correspondence ;  his  intdlectual  life,  maio- 
tained  by  eager  reading  at  those  spare* times 
which  he  contrived  to  find ;  his  scientific  life, 
in  the  study  and  construction  of  the  lan- 
guages ;  his  pastoral  life,  in  the  varied  fane- 
tions  of  teaching,  training,  and  public  minis- 
trations ;  and  his  life  of  external  energy  in 
oiganising,  and  in  manual  work— aU  pro- 
ceeded  in  equable  and  harmonious  activity, 
interupted  only  by  the  sad  crises  of  dysen- 
tery and  fever,  when  day  and  night  were 
alike  absorbed,  and  by  the  great  grief  of  a 
murderous  attack  on  his  party  at  Santa 
Cruz  in  1864.  During  aU  this  time  he 
seems  never  to  have  had  a  thought  for  him- 
self, but  only  for  his  people,  and  for  his 
office  with  a  view  to  his  people.  One  force 
he  largely  employed  to  draw  and  win  men, 
and  to  bind  them  to  himself — the  force  of 
love : — 

'  It  was  in  those  private  classes  that  he  exer- 
cised such  wonderful  influence;  his  mosica) 
voice,  his  holy  face,  his  gentle  maimer,  all 
helping  doubtless  to  impress  and  draw  even 
the  dullest*— Vol.  i.  p.  898. 

Putting  down  his  natural  fastidiousness, 
not  avoiding  the  very  humblest  of  duties, 
he  gave  dignity  to  those  duties,  instead 
of  disparaging  his  office  in  his  own  penon 
by  performing  them ;  and  his  autho- 
rity over  white  and  black  alike,  which  was 
never  compromised,  maintained  itself  bj  a 
gentle  tact,  even  as  the  most  complete  con- 
trol over  spirited  horses  is  achieved  by  the 
most  delicate  hand.  But  now  we  will  try 
to  let  him  speak  a  little  for  himself. 

Some  idea  of  his  many-sidedness  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  following  passage : — 

'  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  regret 
not  knowing  something  about  the  treatment 
of  simple  surgical  cases.     If  when  with  W — 
I  had  studied  the  practical — ^bled,  drawn  tee^ 
mixed  medicines,   rolled  legs  perpetually,  it 
would  have  been  worth  something.    Sore^ 
I  might  have  foreseen  all  this !     I  really  don't 
know  how  to  find  the  time  or  the  oppokonitj 
for  learning.     How  true  it  is  that  men  reqoire 
to  be  trained  for  their  particular  wprk!  I 
am  now  just  in  a  position  to  know  whii  to 
learn,  were  I  once  more  in  England.    Sp®^ 
one  day  with  old  Fry  (mason),  another  f^ 
John  Venn  (carpenter),  and  two  every  P^ 
at  the  Exeter  Hospital,  and  not  look  on  vA 
see  others  work — there's  the  miachief,  do  it 
oneself.     Make  a  chair,   a  table,  a  box,  fit 
everything,  help  in  every  part  of  making  and 
furnishing  a  house,   that  is,  a  cottage.   Bo 
enough  of  every  part  to  be  able  to  do  the 
whole.     Begin  by  felling  a  tree,   saw  it  into 
planks,  mix  the  lime,  see  the  right  prop(R^on 
of  sand,  &c.,  know  how  to  choose  a  good  lot 
of  timber,  fit  handles  for  tools,  &c 
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*•  Many  trades  need  not  be  attempted,  but 
every  missionary  ought  to  be  a  carpenter,  a 
mason,  something  of  a  butcher,  and  a  good 
deal  of  a  cook.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  878-9.  ^ 


In  a  letter  to  his  brother  and  sister  he 
describes  the  dysentery  at  the  New  Zealand 
College  in  1863  :— 

'  Hoepitel,  St  Andrew*B : 
*  Saturday  night,  0  p.m.,  March  S3, 1868. 

*  My  dearest  Brotheb  and  Sisteb, — ^I  write 
from  the  dining-hall  (now  our  hospital),  with 
eleven  Melanesians  lying  round  in  extremity 
of  periL  I  buried  two  to-day  in  one  grave, 
and  I  baptized  another  now  dying  by  my  side. 

*  God  has  been  pleased  in  His  wisdom  and 
mercy  to  send  upon  us  a  terrible  visitation^  a 
most  virulent  form  of  dysentery.  Since  this 
day  fortnight  I  have  scarce  slept  night  or  day, 
but  by  snatching  an  hour  here  and  there; 
others  are  working  ouite  as  hard,  and  all  the 
good  points  of  our  Melanesian  staff  are  brought 
out,  as  you  may  suppose. 

^  The  best  medical  men  cannot  suggest  any 
remedy.  All  remedies  have  been  tried  and 
failed.  Every  conceivable  kind  of  treatment 
has  been  tried  in  vain. 

'  There  are  in  the  hall  (the  hospital  now^  at 
this  moment  eleven — eleven  more  in  the  little 
quadrangle,  better,  but  in  as  anxious  a  state 
as  can  be  ;  and  two  more  not  at  all  well. 

*I  have  sent  all  the  rest  on  board  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  contagion.  How  we  go  on  I 
scarce  know.  .  .  .  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
is  here,  giving  great  help  ;  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  sickness,  and  a  capital  nurse. 

*  I  have  felt  all  along  that  it  would  be  good 
for  us  to  be  in  trouble ;  we  could  not  always 
»iil  with  a  fair  wind,  I  have  often  said  so,  and 
God  has  sent  the  trial  in  the  most  merciful 
way.  What  is  this  to  the  falling  away  of  our 
baptized  scholars ! 

*  But  it  is  a  pitiful  sight  1  How  wonder-, 
fully  they  bear  the  agony  of  it    No  groaningy 

*When  I  buried  those  two  children,  to-dav, 
niy  heart  wa.s  full,  I  durst  not  think, but  could 
ODly  pray  and  believe  and  trust  in  Him.  Qod 
Wess  you.  Your  loving  Brother. 

*J.  C.  P. 

*  0  Lord,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment ! ' 
-Vol  il  pp.  42-8. 

His  day  in  Mota  was  thus  partitioned  : — 

*  M  daylight  I  turn  off  my  table  and  dress, 
^t  elaboraUly, — a  flannel  shirt,  old  trousers, 
and  shoes ;  then  a  yam  or  two  is  roasted  on 
the  embers,  and  the  coffee  made,  and  (fancy 
the  luxury  here  in  Mota  I)  delicious  goat^s 
niilk  with  it.  Then  the  morning  passes  in 
Reading,  writing,  and  somewhat  desultory  talk- 
ing with  people,  but  you  can't  expect  punctu- 
aUty  and  great  attention.  Then  at  one,  a  bit 
of  biscuit  and  cheese  (as  long  as  the  latter 
lasts).  Mr.  Palmer  made  some  bread  y  est  cr- 
afty. Then  generally  a  walk  to  meet  people 
at  different  villages,  and  talk  to  them,  trying 
^0  get  them  to  ask  me  questions,  and  I  try  to 
question  them.  Then  at  6  p.m.,  a  tea-ation, 
^»z«,  yam  and  coffee,  and  perhaps  a  crab  or 


two,  or  a  bit  of  bacon,  or  some  good  thing  or 
other.  But  I  forgot  I  This  morning  we  ate 
a  bit  of  our  first  full-grown  and  fully  ripe 
Mota  pine-apple  (I  brought  some  two  years 
ago),  as  large  and  fine  as  any  specimens  I  re- 
member in  hot-houses.  If  you  mention  all 
these  luxuries,  we  shall  have  no  more  sub^ 
scriptions,  but  you  may  add  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  other  pme-apple,  though  our  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  guavas,  &c.,  are  coming  on.  .  . 

*  Then  after  tea — a  large  party  always  wit- 
nessing that  ceremony — there  is  an  hour  or  so 
spent  m  speaking  again  to  the  people,  and 
then  I  read  a  little  with  Wadrokala  and  Cany. 
Then  Mr.  Palmer  and  I  read  a  chapter  of 
Yaughan  on  the  Revelation,  then  prayers,  and 
so  to  bed.' — ^Tol.  iL  pp.  142-8. 

His  day  in  New  Zealand  is  described  in 
a  letter  to  Professor  Max  Muller,  intended 
to  excuse  him  for  not  making  more  rapid 
progress  in  his  philological  labours : — 

'  I  get  in  the  full  summer  months  an  hour 
for  reding  by  being  dressed  at  6*80  a.ic.     At 
5*80  I  see  the  lads  washing,  &c.,  7  a.m.  break- 
fast all  together  in  hall,  7*80  chapel,  8-9*80 
school,    9*30-12'80    industrial   work      Dur- 
ing this  time  I  have  generally  half-an-hour 
with  Mr.  Pritt  about  business  matters,  and 
proof  sheets  are  brought  me,  yet  I  get  a  little 
time  for  preparing  lessons.     12*45  short  ser- 
vice in  chapel,  1   dinner,  2-8  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  English  young  men,  8-4  classics 
with  ditto,  5  tea,  6*80  evening  chapel,  7-8'80' 
evening  school  with  divers  classes  in  rotation,, 
or  with  candidates  for  Baptism  or  Confirma- 
tion, 8*80-9  special   instruction  to  more  ad- 
vanced 'Scholars,  only  a  few,   9-10    school 
with  two  other  English  lay  assistants.    Add 
to  all    this,    visitors   interrupting  me   firom 
4-5,  correspondence,  accounts,  trustee  busi- 
ness, sermons,  nursing  sick  boys,  and  all  the- 
many  daily  unexpected  little  troubles  that 
must  be  smoothed  down,  and  questions  en-- 
quired  into,  and  boys'  conduct  investigated,, 
and  what  becomes  of  linguistics  ?    So  much*, 
for  my  excuse  for  my  small  progress  in  lan- 
guages.    Don't  think  all  this  egotistical ;  it  is- 
necessary  to  make  you  understand  my  posi- 
tion.'—VoL  il  p.  186. 

It  is  the  same  tenor  of  life  in  Norfolk 
Island : — 

*  lam  just  finishing  a  translation  of  St.  John,, 
and  have  written  many  Psalms,  Ac.,  besides 
some  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours  teaching, 
daily :  not  much,  yet  more  than  I  did  at  Kohi- 
marama,  where  I  had  a  good  deal  of  English 
Sunday  work,  and  many  interruptions.  Here 
I  can  write  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  have 
really  no  distractions  to  speak  of.  Chapel  at 
7  AM.,  breakfast  (all  together,  of  course)  7*80, 
school  8-9*80,  work  9*80-1,  dinner  over 
in  twenty  minutes  or  so  (not  very  elaborate), 
school  2-8,  tea  0,  school  7-8,  chapel  8, 
when  I  catechise,  and  to  my  delight,  at  last, . 
the  Melanesians,  freely,  as  a  regular  ihing^ 
ask  me  all  kinds  of  questions.    I  leave  them  > 
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about  9,  but  my  room  opens  into  the  cha-  I  tention,  eating  away  at  all'sorts  of  made  dishes, 


pel,  and  they  sit  there,  many  of  them,  till  10 
talking  over  points ;  sometimes  come  in  tomcL 
<kc^  and  so  the  day  ends.  Codrington  and  I 
don't  pledge  ourselves  to  out-door  work  from 
9*30-1 ;  and  I  have  lessons  to  prepare  for 
candidates  for  Baptism,  Holy  Communion  and 
Orders  (three  Englishmen).  You  would  like 
to  be  with  us  for  a  day ;  and  I  think  you 
would  be  touched  by  the  reverence  of  young 
men  and  lads  and  boys  in  chapel,  of  whom  I 
could  tell  strange  stories  indeed,  and  by  hear- 
ing the  Venite  chanted  to  **  Jacob''  in  a  strange 
tongue,  and  other  musia  There  are  times 
when  my  heart  feels  very  full' — VoL  it  pp. 
287-8. 


The  incessant  laboars  and  occasional  dan- 
gers of  his  life  were  relieved  by  his  vivid 
interest  in  the  work,  by  his  giving  and  tak- 
ing the  pleasures  of  domestic  affection,  and 
by  bis  enjoyment  of  a  climate  which  was  to 
him  highly  genial.     But  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  his  life  in  its  passive  part 
was,  without  doubt,  this,  that  even  when 
grief  was  absent,  and  care  was  at  its  highest, 
it  was  a  daily  enduring  of  hardness.     Quite 
casually  he  mentions  his  expenses  for  six 
months  at  about  20/.  Tii.  383).     But  it  is 
just  this  feature  of  hardness,  that  he  is  ever 
/endeavouring  to  throw  into  the  shade.     We 
have  seen  the  use  be  makes  of  the  solitary 
pine-apple  in  Mota.     From  Norfolk  Island 
he  describes  and  dwells  upon  the  comforts 
•  of  his  rooms ;  a  print,  a  photograph,  books, 
land  flowers,  though  no  carpet  or  curtains, 
ivhich  '  only  hold  dust  and  make  the  room 
:f  ufity '   (iii.  897).       *  Such  are  missionary 
comforts ;  where  the  hardships  are,  I  have 
not  yet  discovered.*     The  *  perfect  cup  of 
coffee,'  or  *  a  four-pound  tin  of  Bloxam's 
preserved   meat  from  Queensland,'  half  of 
which  had  lasted  him  for  twelve  days,  and 
which  served  to  season  his  *  yam  deliciously 
cooked  '  (ii.  258),  is  ever  carefully  recorded 
against  himself,  and  to  satisfy  his  loving 
correspondents.    But  never  except  once,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  did  his  mode 
of  living,  in  bed  or  board  or  clothing,  rise 
even  to  the  modest  standard  of  clerical  life 
at  home ;  then,  indeed,  he  found  himself 
amid  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  a 
European  gentleman.     The  occasion  was  a 
voyage  to  Australia,  for  an  active  and  labo- 
rious circuit  there  with  the  purpose  of  ^v- 
ing  information   and  obtaining  aid.      He 
records  his  condition  on  board  the  steamer 
from  New  Zealand  to  Sydney  on  February 
6,  1864,  with  a  child-like  wonder  and  fresh- 
ness:— 


puddings,  &c.,  and  lounging  about  just  is  I 
please  on  soft  red  velvet  sofas  and  cushiooi.'— 
VoL  iL  p.  82. 

And  his  biographer  thankfully  mentions  tlie 
benefit  he  derived  from  this  one  involantuj 
backsliding  into  comfort  and  fairly  goodlir- 
ing ;  such,  at  least,  as  they  could  be  to  om 
who,  with  all  his  cheerful  acceptance  of  sea- 
life,  never  loved  the  sea : — 

'  Generally,  he  shrank  into  himself,  and  b^ 
came  reserved  at  once  if  pressed  to  tell  of  his 
own  doings.  He  spoke  one  evening  quite 
openly  about  his  dislike  to  ship  life.  We  woe 
laughing  at  some  remembrance  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield's  satisfaction  when  once  afloat,  uA 
he  burst  into  an  expression  of  wonder,  bor 
anyone  could  eo  to  sea  for  pleasure.  I  tsked 
him  what  he  msHked  in  particular,  and  he  tn- 
swered,  everything.  That  he  always  felt  di^ 
zy,  headaching,  and  unable  to  read  with  com- 
fort ;  the  food  was  greasy,  and  there  wss  i 
general  sense  of  dirt  and  discomfort'— YoL  IL 
pp.  447-8. 


*  Fancy  me  on  board  a  screw  steamer,  252 

feet  long,  with  the  best  double  cabin  on  board    »  u.««o«  ^.w  *^  ^ .»»  jy^  m^^^^^i , 

for  my  own  single  use,  the  manager  of  the    and  halL     I  know  1  can't  teach  «ny  nwj;  ^ 
Company  being  anxious  to  show  me  every  at- 1  know  that,  and  I  am  miserable,  miscnWc. 


This  habitual  reserve  about  himself  was 
based  upon  his  profound  humility,  tbe  proof 
of  whicn  bristles,  or  to  speak  more  appro- 
priately softly  plays,  upon  every  page  of  the 
volumes. 

Tbe  spirit  of  fun,  which  had  had  freepkr 
in  his  boyhood,  did  not  depart  from  him 
during  his  episcopate,  and  it  found  most  fit 
openings  in  the  innocent  festivities  (ii  838) 
with  which,  after  the  religious  office,  he  cele- 
brated those  marriages  between  his  Meliiw- 
sian  converts,  which  were  among  the  social 
first-fruits  of  his  work.  Nothing  conrep « 
higher  idea  of  his  moral  force,  than  the  ^y 
in  which  he  brought  these  people  to  a  life 
of  strictness  in  the  point,  in  which  the  cus- 
toms and  tradition  of  the  islands  were  most 
relaxed.  Once  we  hear  of  a  lapse  from  po- 
rity,  in  which  he  commuted  the  wrath,  tliit 
a  harsher  man  would  have  felt,  into  a  sjo- 
pathetic  pain.  He  treated  the  case,  hot- 
ever,  according  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  aw 
considerate  Church  discipline.  The  follow- 
ing detail  will  give  an  idea  of  his'tendenK* 
of  hand : — 

*  His  own  words  (not  suggested  by  me)  ^ 
« I  tempted  God  often,  and  He  let  me  r^ j 
don't  mean  He  was  Uie  cause  of  it,  it  i^ 
course,  only  my  fault ;  but  I  think  I  »  "** 
I  might  have  gone  on  getting  more  ^^^J!*]^ 
cardess,  and  wandering  further  and  ixafsiff 
from   Him    unless  I  had  been  startled  id<1 
frightened."    And  then  he  burst  out,  "Oft 
don't  send  me  away  for  ever.    I  know  I  hi« 
made  the  young  ones  stumble,  and  ^•^^f^T 
the  happiness  of  our  settlement  here.    I^iov 
I  must  not  be  with  you  all  in  chapel  and  8cbo(M 
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But  donU  tell  me  I  must  go  away  for  erer.    I 
canH  bear  it  I" 

*  I  did  manage  to  answer  almost  coldly,  for 
I  felt  that  if  I  once  let  loose  my  longing  desire 
to  let  him  see  my  real  feeling,  I  could  not  re- 
strain myself  at  all.   **  Who  wishes  to  send  you 

away,  V- ?     It  is  not  mt  whom  you  have 

displeased  and  injured.'' 

' "  I  know.  It  is  terrible  I  But  I  think  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.  Oh  !  I  do  long  to  go  back  ! 
Oh !  do  tell  me  that  He  loves  me  still." 

*  Poor  dear  fellow  I  I  thought  I  must  leave 
him  to  bear  his  burthen  for  a  time.  We  pray- 
ed together,  and  I  left  him,  or  rather  sent  him 
away  from  my  room,  but  he  could  neither  eat 
nor  sleep. 

^^The  next  day  his  whole  manner,  look, 
everything  made  one  sure  (humanly  speaking) 
that  he  was  indeed  truly  penitent ;  and  then 
when  I  began  to  speak  words  of  comfort,  of 
God's  tender  love  and  compassion,  and  told  him 
how  to  think  of  the  Lord's  eentle  pity  when 
he  appeared  first  to  the  MagdiEdene  and  Peter, 
and  when  I  took  his  hand  in  the  old  loving 
way,  poor  fellow,  he  broke  down  more  than 
ever,  and  cried  like  a  child.' — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  847-8. 

By  degrees   restoration  to  full    Christian 
standing  was  granted. 

Considerate  in  such  matters,  we  might  be 
sure  he  was  not  less  considerate  in  regard  to 
the  sometime's  difficult  questions  arising  in 
heathen  lands  out  of  the  divisions  of  sect. 
He  set  up,  as  we  have  seen,  no  rival  missions. 
He  corresponded  with  a  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary on  a  subject  of  common  interest  to  both. 
He  declined  applications  for  pastoral  care 
from  the  people  of  Lifh,  where  the  agency 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  ex- 
isted, but  had  for  some  time  been  suspended, 
on  learning  that  two  missionaries  were  on 
the  way  from  Sydney  (i.  419-20).     In  that 
same  island  he  had  (in  1858)  attended  the 
service  conducted  by  a  native  teacher  acting 
under  the  Society,  and  only  officiated  him- 
self when  be  had  found,  from  good  authori- 
ty, that  there  would  be  no  objection.     His 
costnme  on  this  occasion  was  no  other  than 
a  black  coat  and  white  tie,  and  he  pursued 
the  manner  of  service  common  among  Pres- 
byterians and  dissenters,  though  enoploying 
freely  the  language  of  the  Prayer  !Book  in 
bi«  extemporary  prayer  (L  363-6).     *  I  felt,' 
be  says,  ^  quite  at  my  ease  while  preaching, 
and  John  told  me  it  was  all  very  clear ;  but 
the  prayers — oh  !  I  did  long  for  one  of  our 
Common  Prayer  Books.' 

His  early  promise  as  a  speaker  would  seem 
to  have  been  amply  fulfilled  in  his  preaching 
and  speaking  faculty.  But  without  doubt 
^bat  preponderated  in  his  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses was  the  intensity  of  their  ethical 
character.  Listen  to  the  description  of 
Lady  Martin.  At  the  critical  period  when 
be  was  about  finally  to  part  from  Bishop 


Selwyn  in  1868,  he  said  the  prayers  in  the 
private  chapel. 

*  After  these  were  ended  (Lady  Martin  says), 
he  spoke  a  few  words  to  us.  He  spoke  of 
our  Lord  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
after  His  resurrection ;  and  he  carried  us,  and 
I  think  himself  too,  out  of  the  heaviness  of  sor- 
row into  a  region  of  peace  and  joy,  where  all 
conflict  and  partings  and  sin  shall  cease  for 
ever.  It  was  not  only  what  he  said,  but  the 
tones  of  his  musical  voice,  and  expression  of 
peace  on  his  own  face,  that  hushed  us  into  a 
great  calm.  One^clergyman,  who  was  present, 
told  Sir  William*  Martin ;  that  he  had  never 
known  anything  so  wonderful.  The  words 
were  like  &ose  of  an  inspired  man,' — ^Vol.  ii. 
pp.  888-9. 

It  is,  however,  also  plain  that  perhaps  his 
most  notable  pastoral  gifts  lay  in  tho  close- 
ness, clearness,  and  affectionateness,  of  his  ad- 
dresses in  personal  conference  with  the  Me- 
lanesians ;  his  rare  faculty  of  language  ena- 
bling him  to  combat  the  difficulties  of  so  many 
foreign  tongues,  and  his  deep  rejerence  pre- 
serving him  from  the  great  risk  of  caricatur- 
ing sacred  things  by  inapt  use  of  his  instru- 
ment. And  observe  how  skilfully,  with  the 
one  great  idea  of  converting  islanders 
through  islanders  in  his  mind,  he  con- 
ducts the  instruction  of  a  class  on  tho  0th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  leads  his  scholars 
up  to  .the  act  of  self -dedication. 

<  <*  Did  our  Lord  tell  Saul  all  that  he  was  to 
do  r 

"  No.*' 

*'  What  I  not  even  when  He  appeared  to  him 
in  that  wonderful  way  from  heaven  ?" 

"  No." 

"  What  did  the  Lord  say  to  bun  ?" 

**That  he  was  to  go  into  Damascus,  and 
there  it  would  be  told  him  what  he  was  to 
do." 

**  What  means  did  the  Lord  use],to  tell  Saul 
what  he  was  to  do  ?" 

^*He  sent  a  man  to  tell  him." 

"  Who  was  he  ?" 

"  Ananias." 

"  Do  we  know  much  about  him  ?" 

**  No,  only  that  he  was  sent  with  a  message 
to  Saul  to  tell  him  the  Lord*s  will  concerning 
him,  and  to  baptize  him." 

**  What  means  did  the  Lord  employ  to  make 
His  will  known  to  Saul?" 

*^  He  sent  a  disciple  to  tell  him." 

''  Did  He  tell  him  Himself  immediately  ?" 

**  No,  he  sent  a  man  to  tell  him." 

**  Mention  another  mstance  of  God^s  working 
in  the  same  way,  recorded  in  the  Acts." 

**  The  case  of  Cornelius,  who  was  told  by  the 
angd  to  send  for  Peter." 

**  The  angel  then  was  not  sent  to  tell  Corne- 
lius the  way  of  salvation  ?" 

"No,  God  sent  Peter  to  do  that" 

"  Jesus  Christ  began  to  do  the  same  thing 
when  He  was  on    earth,  did  He  not,  eveu 
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while  Ho  was  Himself  teaching  and  working 
miracles  T 

**  Yes ;  He  sent  the  twelve  Apostles  an  1  the 
seven  ty  disciples. " 

**  But  what  is  the  greatest  instance  of  all ; 
the  greatest  proof  to  us  that  Qod  chooses  to  de- 
clare His  will  through  man  to  man  ?" 

"  God  sent  His  own  Son  to  become  man." 

"Could  He  not  have  converted  the  whole 
world  in  a  moment  to  the  obedience  of  faith 
by  some  other  way  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  what  did  He  in  His  wisdom  choose  to 
dor 

"  He  sent  His  Son  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin 
3farT,  to  become  man,  and  to  walk  on  this 
earth  as  a  reaLman,  and  to  teach  men,  and  to 
ie  for  men."  ' 

"  What  does  Jesus  Christ  call  us  men  ?" 

"  His  brethren." 

**  Who  is  our  Mediator  ?" 

"  The  Man,  Christ  Jesus." 

"  What  means  does  God  employ  to  make  His 
will  known  to  us  1^' 

"  He  uses  men  to  teach  men." 

"Can  they  do  this  by  themselves  }^-} 

"No,  but  God  makes  them  able." 

"  How  ha^  you  heard  the  Gospel  ?" 

"  Because  God  sent  you  to  us." 

"  And  now,  listen.  How  are  all  your  people 
still  in  ignorance  to  hear  it  ?  What  have  I 
often  told  you  about  that  ?" 

Whereupon  the  scholars  looked  shy,  and 
some  said  softly,  "  We  must  teach  them." 

"Yes,  indeed  you  must"'  —  Vol.  ii.  pp. 
178-80. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  points  in 
this  very  eminent  life,  not  the  least  note- 
worthy of  all  is  its  many-sidedness.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  ofSce  or  function, 
however  high  or  however  humble,  to  which 
Bishop  Patteson  could  not  turn,  and  turn 
effectively,  his  mind  or  hand.  There  is  one 
characteristic  of  the  old-fashioned  public 
school  and  college  education  of  England,  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  heartily  and  genially 
received,  for  which,  in  our  judgment,  it  has 
never  yet  had  sufScicnt  credit :  its  tendency 
to  give  suppleness  and  elasticity  of  mind; 
to  produce  the  readiest  and  surest  learners 
of  the  various  occupations  of  life  in  all  their 
shapes.  In  the  case  of  Bishop  Patteson, 
the  difficulty  really  is  to  point  out  not  all 
the  things  he  did,  but  any  things  which  he 
was  not  able  and  wont  to  do.  An  adept  in 
early  life  at  games,  exercises,  and  amuse- 
ments, he  turned  his  gift  of  corporal  versa- 
tility thus  acquired  to  handicraft  and  labour 
of  all  kinds.  Saint  Paul,  the  tent-maker, 
lived  in  a  civilized  age  and  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  never  could  have  been  put  under 
the  straining  tests  of  this  class  which  were 
constantly  applied  to  Bishop  Patteson. 
Almost  amphibious  as  between  land  and 
water,  he  became,  while  disliking  the  physi- 


cal conditions  of  sea-life,  a  hardy  seamM 
and  an  accompllBhed  navigator.  Wbeo 
ashore  he  was  farmer,  gardener,  woodiMo, 
porter,  carpenter,  tailor,  cook,  or  anything 
else  that  necessity  demanded  and  his  large 
experience  taught  In  higher  regions  of  «- 
ertion  he  was,  amidst  the  severest  triids  of 
epidemic  dysentery  or  typhus,  or  in  the 
crisis  of  some  dangerous  visit  to  an  untried 
island,  physician,  surgeon,  and  the  tenderert 
of  nurses,  all  in  one ;  without  ev^  intenoit* 
ting  his  sleepless  activity  in  the  most  per- 
sonal duties  of  a  pastor,  or  the  regnkr 
maintenance  of  the  more  public  offices  of 
religion,  or  abating  his  readiness  to  turn  to 
that  which  was  evidently  the  most  laborions 
and  exacting  of  all  his  duties,  the  duty  of 
the  schoolmaster,  engaged  upon  the  dcwble 
work  of  opening  the  understanding  of  his 
pupils  and  of  applying  the  mental  instra- 
ment  thus  improved  to  the  perception,  and 
reception,  of  Christian  truth. 

Of  his  purely  intellectual  gifts,  there  cm 
be  little  doubt  that  one  was  pre-emineDt. 
Ue  possessed,  in  a  degree  that  must  have 
placed  at  his  command  the  highest  distinc- 
tion had  he  remained  in  Europe,  the  gift 
of  languages,  both  in  its  practical  and  in  its 
scientific     sense.     In    the     fisst     eighteen 
months,  or  thereabouts  (ii.  681),  as  be  re- 
porte  to  his  friend  Professor  Max  MttUer,  he 
had  become  acquainted  in  various  degrees 
with  five  of  the  Oceanic  languages  ;  but  in 
his  closing  years,  we  are  assured  on  tbehigb 
authority  of  Sir  W.  Martin,  himself  no  mean 
philologist,  he  spoke  no  less  a  number  of 
them  than  twenty-three  (il  690).     He  had 
prepared  and  printed,  it  appears  (iL  529), 
elementaiy  grammars  of  thirteen,  and  gener- 
al vocabularies  of  three ;  had  executed  con 
siderable  translations  from  portions  of  the 
Scripture,  and  had  rendered  hymns  in  the 
tongue   of  Mota,  which,   remarks  Sir  ^• 
Martin,  *  are  described  to  me  by  competent 
judges  as  of  singular  excellence '  (il  590). 
Also  Psalms;  of  which  Mr.  Codrington  ob- 
serves that  they  are  *  as  lofty  in  their  diction, 
and  as  harmonious  in  their  rhythm,  in  my 
judgment,  as  anything,  almost,  1  read  in»J 
language'  (ii.  416).     And  he  had  comprf- 
hensively  considered,  as  appears  from  noij 
passages   in   his  letters,  the   principles, « 
which  the  numerous  tongues  of  that  rep* 
might  be  placed  in  mutual  relation.  ^ 
Max  Mftller  has  himself  borne  warm  tc^ 
mony  to  the  great  attainments  and  capacities 
of  his  friend.     It  is,  we  fear,  too  true,  th^ 
much  knowledge  not  to  be  reclaimed,  m 
much  hope  for  the  progress  of  the  important 
science  of  comparative  philology,  lie  bariea 
with  him  in  the  silent  depths  of  the  Pacific 

But  *  onward '  and  *  upward '  were  theio- 
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separable  laws  of  his  life ;  and  through  his 
great  gift  of  tongues  his  mind  passed  on  to 
consider  the  general  relations  of  thought  and 
language,  the  law  of  growth  in  power  of  ex- 
pression to  which  language  itself  is  subject, 
and  its  necessary  imperfection  as  the  medi- 
um through  which  truth  is  commonly  pre- 
sented to  the  human  understanding.  This 
tendency  of  his  mind  gives  an  additional  in- 
terest to  the  views  which  he  took  of  current 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  of  the  controver- 
sies of  the  day  beyond  his  own  immediate 
sphere.  In  approaching  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  may  be  right  to  begin  with  an 
endeavour  to  apprehend  his  own  standing- 
point. 

Bishop  Patt^son  was  eminently,  and  en- 
tirely, an  English  Churchman.     He  believed 
in  the  historical  Church  of  Christ,  in  the 
foundation  by  the  Redeemer  of  a  society  of 
men,  which   was  to  endure  throughout  all 
time,  and  was  to  be,  and  to  bo  known  as, 
the  grand  depositary  of  religious  truth  and 
grace,  and   the  main  instrument  for  their 
communication  to  mankind.     The  Church  is 
'  a  Divine  institution,  the  mystical  Body  of 
the  Lord,  on  which  all  graces  are  bestowed, 
and  throuffh    whose  mmistrations  men  are 
trained   in    holiness   and   truth '    (ii.   887). 
Not  less  firmly  did  he  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  was  a  reform  and  not  a  revo- 
lution, lying  within  the  proper  competency 
of  the  local  Church,  and  aiming,  in  the  mat- 
ters wherein  it  departed  from  current  usage 
and  opinion,  at  an  honest  recurrence  tb  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  primitive  and 
not  yet  disunited  Christian  Church.     In  thb 
important  respect  Bishop  Patteson  precise- 
ly corresponded  with  another  great  Bishop 
of  the  English  Church,  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
whose  character  and  services  we  recently  en- 
<ieavoured  to  portray,  and  whose  name  never 
can  grow  pale  upon  the  page  of  our  Church 
History. 

But  while  he  was  thus,  in  the  best  and 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  an  Anglican,  like 
his  distinguished  father  the  Judge,  and  while 
he    must    rank    among    the    prime    hon- 
ours of  the  name,  the  ductile  and  thoughtful 
character  of  his  mind  preserved  him  from  all 
rigidity  and  narrowness.     His  indulgence  in 
judgment  of  men  would,  we  have  no  doubt, 
have  overleapt  all  boundaries   of   opinion. 
With  books  and  thoughts  his  sympathies,  as 
was  right,  had  their  limits :  but  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  our  living  writers  on  Scripture, 
we  find  him  combining  the  names  of  Pusey, 
EUicott,     Lightfoot,     Vaughan,      Trench, 
Wordsworth,  Alford,   and  others,   as  men 
from  whom  he  drew  copious  and  varied  in- 
struction in  the  main  subject  of  his  theologi- 
cal 8;;udies,  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture.    But 


further,  on  the  performances  of  what  is 
called  modern  thought  in  religion  he  looked 
with  a  wise  circumspection  and  jealousy, 
yet  also  with  a  considerate  sympathy,  and 
while  he  deplored  the  precipitancy  and  levity 
of  the  age,  he  recognised,  and  even  could  en- 
joy and  commend,  its  earnestness.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  extracted  from  a  letter  to 
his  brother: — 

*  I  read  very  little  indeed,  except  books  on 
theology,  and  critical  books  on  the  Bible  and 
on  langui^es.  Of  course  I  am  following  with 
more  and  more  interest  the  theological  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  I  quite  see  that  much  good 
may  (D.V.)  result  from  the  spirit  of  enquiry. 
It  is  recklessly  and  irreverently  conducted  by 
many.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  ^reat  mis- 
conceptions prevail  as  to  the  fiible-^tne  object, 
I  mean,  with  which  it  was  given,  the  true  use 
of  much  of  it,the  necessity  of  considering  the 
circumstances  (political,  social,  &c.)  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  at  different  periods  of  their  nation- 
al life  portions  of  it  were  given. 

*  The  proportion  and  analogy  of  the  Divine 
revelation  are  often  overlooked.  A  passage 
apph'cable  to  the  old  state  of  rude  Jewish  so- 
ciety is  transferred  totidem  verbis^  and  in  the 
same  application^  to  the  needs  of  Christian 
men ;  whereas  the  principle  is,  indeed,  the 
same,  because  God  is  ever  the  same,  and  the 
spiritual  needs  of  man,  and  the  constitution  of 
man's  nature  the  same,  but  the  application  of 
the  principle  must  needs  vary. 

*  It  requires  constant  prayer  and  guidance 
from  above  to  bring  out  of  one*8  treasure 
things  new  and  old.  And  it  is  most  diflScuU, 
because  men  rashly  solve  the  difSculty  by  in- 
troducing the  notion  of  a  '* verifying  faculty'* 
in  each  man,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
petent to  discriminate  between  what  is  of  uni- 
versal and  what  is  of  partial  value  in  the  Bible. 

*  All  these  questions  have,  naturally,  an  ex- 
ceeding  interest  for  me,  and  I  read  with  eager- 
ness all  such  books  as  I  can  get  hold  of  which 
bear  on  such  matters. 

'  The  movement  is  not  one  which  ou^ht  to 
be,  if  it  could  be,  suppressed.  There  is  an 
element  of  good  in  it ;  and  on  this  the  true 
Churchman  ought  to  fasten,  thankfully  recog- 
nising and  welcoming  it,  and  drawing  the  true 
inference.  We  can't  suppose  that  men  in 
the  nineteenth  century  will  view  the  questions 
as  they  did  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth. 
No  one  century  exactly  resembles  another. 
We  must  not  seek  simply  to  reproduce  what 
to  any  of  us  may  appear  to  be  a  golden  age 
of  theological  literature  and  thought  Men 
must  be  dealt  with  as  they  are.' — ^Vol.  ii. 
pp.  147-8. 

As  the  Colonial  Church,  since  the  move- 
ment commenced  by  Archbishop  Howley  in 
1840,  has  on  one  side  done  so  much  to  ex- 
hibit true  vitality  in  the  English  Church,  so 
it  has  on  the  other  given  occasion  to  per- 
haps its  greatest  pain  and  scandal  in  the 
publications  and  proceedings  of  Bishop  Co- 
leuso ;  whose  case  stands  in  such  a  startling 
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coDtrast  with  that  of  his  neighbour,  Bishop 
MackeDzie,  a  too  early  victim  of  fondly  devot- 
ed zeal.  W£  do  not  presume  to  weigh  each  of 
Bishop  Colenso's  particular  opinions  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  douot  from  bis  writings  that 
he  has  unconsciously  passed  under  the  domi- 
nion of  what  may  be  termed  the  destructive 
spirit.  Most  unhappily,  be  only  discovered 
in  conference  with  a  Zulu  what  he  ought,  as 
a  Christian  teacher  and  a  Bishop,  to  have 
known  long  before ;  and,  fluttered  and  sur- 
prised, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  deliver  to 
the  world  in  all  their  crudity  those  notions 
of  a  neophyte  in  criticism  which  a  train- 
ed and  instructed  theologian  would  have 
been  able  to  purge,  limit,  and  reduce,  and 
then  to  find  their  proper  place  for.  With 
himself  it  is  probable  that  the  unseemly 
schism  he  has  created  will  pass  away.  But 
to  Bishop  Patteson  his  works,  and  the  no- 
toriety they  had  attained  throup:h  his  Epis- 
copal title  and  office,  were  a  sore  and  stand- 
ing affliction.  'Sadder,  far  sadder  than 
aught  else,  is  the  case  of  Bishop  Colenso ' 
(ii.  22).  This  was  in  1862.  He  frequently 
recurs  to  the  subject :  *  and  ne  forms  a  very 
mean  estimate  of  Bishop  Colenso's  critical 
acumen  and  fldelity.  But  even  here  he  de- 
rives thoughts  of  solace  from  the  reason  of 
the  case : — 

*  Of  course  it  will  do  great  harm,  kt  the 
same  time  the  Church  of  the  last  century,  in 
a  state  of  lethargy,  could  not  have  produced 
the  men  of  active  thought^  energy,  and  bold- 
ness, which  must  sometimes,  alas!  develop 
themselves  in  a  wrong  direction.* — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  better  example  of  con- 
siderate haadliug  in  these  delicate  matters 
than  the  following  passage,  drawn  from  him 
by  the  unfortunate  volume  known  as  *  Essays 
and  Reviews : ' — 

'I  hope  that  men,  especially  Bishops,  who 
don^t  know  and  can't  understand  Jowett,  won't 
attempt  to  write  against  him.  A  man  must  kno  >v 
Jowett,  be  behind  the  curtain,  know  what  he 
means  by  the  phraseology  he  uses.  He  is  an- 
swerable, perhaps,  for  not  being  intelligible  to 
the  world  at  large ;  but  I  am  sure  that  not 
above  one  out  of  fifty  readers  will  have  much 
notion  of  what  he  really  means  to  say,  and 
onlv  that  one  can  do  any  good  by  entering  into 
a  discussion.  I  confess  it  strikes  me  that  griev- 
ous as  are  many  opinions  that  I  fear  he  un- 
doubtedly holds,  his  e<says  are  eminently  sug- 
gestive— the  essays  appended  to  and  intermix- 
ed with  his  Commentaries,  and  that  it  needs 
delicate  handling  to  eliminate  what  i§  true  and 
useful  from  the  error  with  which  it  is  associa- 
ted. Anyhow  he  deals  with  questions  openly 
and  boldly,  which  men  wiser  or  less  honest 
have  ignored,  consciously  ignored  before.    And 

•  Vol.  ii,  pp.  31,  69,  78. 117, 171, 193-3. 
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I  pray  God  some  one  may  be  found  to  shor 
wisely  and  temperately  to  the  intellectual  por- 
tion of  the  community  the  true  way  to  sohe 
these  difficulties  and  answer  these  questioDi 
Simple  denunciation,  or  the  reaasertion  of  our 
own  side  of  the  question,  or  the  asskning  oar 
meaning  and  ideas  to  his  words,  will  not  do 
it.»— Vol.  i.  p.  542.  ^ 

But  he  was  as  fearless  as  he  was  consider- 
ate :  and  that  he  was  no  slave  to  mereii 
opular  modes  of  statement,  may  be  shown 
>y  a  very  interesting  passage  on  the  Atone- 
ment; one  written,  too,  within  that  last  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  during  which  he  seems  to 
have  attained  to  a  yet  clearer  insight  into 
the  world  he  was  so  soon  to  enter.  It  is 
dated  July  31,  1871  :— 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  Matthew  XmAA 
says  much  that  is  true  of  the  narrowness,  \a- 
gotry,  and  jealous  unchristian  temper  of  Puri- 
tanism ;  and  I  suppose  no  one  doubts  that  tbej 
do  misrepresent  the  true  doctrine  of  Christiin- 
ity,  both  by  their  exclusive  devotion  to  ooe 
side  only  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  bj 
their  misconception  of  their  own  favouriU?  por- 
tions of  Scripture.  The  doctrine  of  the  iroo^ 
ment  was  never  in  ancient  times,  I  bflieye, 
drawn  out  in  the  form  in  which  Luther,  Gtlno, 
Wesley,  and  others  have  lately  stated  it 

'The  fact  of  the  Atonement  throng  the 
Death  of  Christ  was  always  clearly  stated; 
the  maimer,  the  *'  trAy,"  the  "  hoio  "  man's  Re- 
demption and  Reconciliation  to  God  is  thus 
brought  about,  was  not  taught,  if  at  all,  after 
the  Ihrotestant  fashion. 

*  Oxenham's  "  History  of  the  Catholic  po^ 
trine  of  the  Atonement"  is  a  fairly-w^ritten 
statement  of  what  was  formerly  held  vA 
taught  Such  words  as  "  substitution,"  "sa- 
tisfaction," with  all  the  ideas  introduced  into 
the  subject  from  the  use  of  illustratioo,  e.  ^ , 
of  criminals  acquitted,  debts  discharged,  bare 
perplexed,  perhaps,  rather  than  explained, 
what  must  be  beyond  explanation. 

*  The  ultra-Calvinistic  view  becomes  in  the 
mind  and  language  of  the  hot-headed  igoorant 
fanatic  a  denial  of  God's  Unity.  "  The  merci- 
ful Son  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  aiW  ^ 
ther,"  is  language  which  implies  two  Wills,  tfo 
Counsels  in  the  Divine  Mind  (compare  with  Ais 
John  iii.  16).'— Vol.  ii.  pp.  585-6. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  such  a  dwb 
with  reference  to  the  particular  conteotiow 
at  home,  of  which  the  din  is  ever  in  ^ 
ears,  cannot  but  be  full  of  interest  ^ 
gentle  voice,  which  never  sounded  iniw 
tones  of  wrath  or  bitterness,  cannot  ba^ 
soothe  and  soften  us  when  whispering  ^ 
his  grave.  Unfortunately,  with  the  methooJ 
of  partial  investigation  and  extravagant  in- 
terpretation, which  are  in  vogue,  it  ^^^^ 
not  be  impossible  to  convict  Bishop  ^ 
teson,  from  isolated  passages,  either  of  »•* 

♦  Compare  vol.  il.  p.  297. 
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toalism  or  its  direct  reverse.  One  of  the 
commonest  of  all  vulvar  errors  is  to  mistake 
mraimth  of  heart  and  feeling,  and  that  di- 
rectness of  impression  which  is  allied  with 
sincerity  of  character,  for  violence  of  opinion. 
All  that  Bishop  Patteson  loved,  he  loved 
fervently.  And  he  loved  the  old  Cathedral 
service  (ii.  200).  He  loved  Church -oma- 
mentation,  such  as  he  could  practise  it 

*  Our  chapel  is  beautlftilly  decorated.  A  star 
at  the  east  end,  over  the  word  Emmanuel,  all 
in  golden  everlasting  flame,  with  lilies  and 
oleanders ;  in  front,  of  young  Norfolk  Island 
pines  and  evergreens.' — ^VoL  IL  p.  486  {compare 
pp.  200,  391,  845). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  struo- 
taral  baldness  of  the  rude  edifices,  in  which 
he  had  to  officiate,  rather  urgently  demanded 
the  use  of  embellishment  to  establish  that 
severance  of  character  which  most  would  ad- 
mit to  be  requisite  in  a  religious  edifice. 
•His  aspirations,  however,  went  further  than 
his  practice. 

*  Sometimes  I  have  a  vision — but  I  must  live 
twenty  years  to  see  more  than  a  vision— of  a 
small  but  exceedingly  beautiful  Gothic  chapel, 
rich  inside  with  marbles  and  stained  glass  and 
carved  stalls  and  encaustic  tiles  and  brass 
screen  work.  I  have  a  feeling  that  a  certain 
use  of  really  good  ornaments  may  be  desirable, 
and  being  on  a  very  small  scale,  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  a  very  perfect  thing  some 
day.  There  is  no  notion  of  my  indulging  such  a 
thought  It  may  come  some  day,  and  most  pro- 
bably long  after  I  am  dead  and  gone.  It  would 
be  very  foolish  to  spend  money  upon  more  ne- 
cessary things  than  a  beautiful  chapel  at  pres- 
ent, when  in  fact  I  barely  pav  my  way  at  all 
And  yet  a  really  noble  church  is  a  wonderful 
instrument  of  education,  if  we  think  only  of 
the  lower  way  of  r^ardingit.* — ^VoL  il  p.  79. 

But  besides  his  having,  as  is  plain,  a  very 
true  and  strong  eesthetic  faculty.  Bishop  Pat- 
teson was  a  man  whose  intensely  devotional 
spirit  entitled  him,  so  to  speak,  to  desire 
beauties  both  of  edifice  and  ritual,  which  to 
common  men  might  be  dead  forms,  but  which 
for  him  would  only  be  well-proportioned  ap- 
pendages and  real  aids.  *  I  see  and  love  the 
bennty  of  the  outward  form,  when  it  is  known 
and  felt  to  be  no  more  than  the  shrine  of 
the  inward  spiritual  power*  (ii.  373).  At 
the  same  time  it  is  undeniable,  that  of  what 
is  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Ritual- 
ism, he  distinctively  disapproved.  In  1866, 
he  writes  to  a  sister  as  follows : — 

*lt  is  all  wrong.  Fan.  Functions  don't  pro- 
mote the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  Church,  nor  aid 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  to  regard 
us  as  Catholic.  Oh !  how  we  need  to  pray  for 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and 
counsel,  and  knowledge  I    And  even  if  these 


things  are  right,  why  must  men  be  so  impa- 
tient ?  Fifty  years  hence  it  may  be  that  to  re- 
sist some  such  movement  might  be  evidently 
*^  to  fight  against  God.**  But  that  a  vestment, 
or  incense,  or  genuflections,  albeit  once  in  use, 
are  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  no  one  ven- 
tures to  say.     .     .     . 

'  There  is  a  symbolism  about  the  vestments, 
I  admit,  possibly  of  some  value  to  about  one  in 
every  thousand  of  our  Church  people,  but  not 
in  such  vestments  as  men  now  are  using,  which, 
to  999  in  every  1000,  symbolise  only  Rome. 
The  next  is  Medissvalism :  and  if  the  Church 
of  England  accepts  Medi£Bval  rather  than  Pri- 
mitive usage,  I,  for  one,  don't  know  how  she 
is  to  answer  the  Romanists.' — ^VoL  ii.  p.  214.* 

Neither  indeed,  in  the  high  matter  of 
Eucharistic  doctrine,  did  he  completely  ac- 
company the  man  for  whom,  of  all  living 
men,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  deepest  and 
most  affectionate  reverence.  We  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  the  theological  details  of 
this  lofty  subject  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
understand  and  harmonise  the  numerous  re- 
ferences to  it,  he  appears  to  have  detected  a 
decided  tendency  to  materialism  in  the  idea 
of  a  localised  (>resence  (ii.  409),  and  thinks 
lie  finds  in  Mr.  Keble's  *  Eucharistical  Ado- 
ration,' a  foreign  rather  than  an*  English 
tone  (ii.  472).  He  hesitates,  even  at  the 
idea  and  phrase  of  the  '  continuation '  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross:  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  regrets  that  the  'sacrificial  aspect 
of  the  rite  has  for  a  length  of  time  been  al- 
most wholly  lost  sight  of  (ii.  430).  He 
speaks  favourably  of  the  teaching  of  Dr. 
Waterland.  But  what  is  most  touching  to 
observe  is  the  strife  in  his  mind  between  the 
desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  walk  in  the  tra- 
dition of  his  fathers,  and  maintain  a  healthy 
tone  together  with  the  balanced  order  of  the 
truth  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  constantly 
recurring  reluctance  to  believe  that  such  a 
man  as  John  Eeble  could  be  wrong  (ii.  265, 
299),  and  the  strong  action  of  his  habitual 
self- mistrust 

To  the  position  of  the  Colonial  Church  in 
its  independence  of  the  State,  and  its  depen- 
dence on  voluntary  alms,  he  had  thoroughly 
wedded  and  fitted  himself,  and  this  not  as 
matter  of  necessity,  but  apparently  with  full 
contentment  of  heart  and  understanding. 
He  saw  in  its  actual  play  the  machinery  of 
Church  government,  such  as  it  had  been  or- 
ganised by  Bishop  Selwyn :  he  nowhere 
charges  it  with  insuflSciency  or  inconve- 
nience. Indeed  he  looks  with  what  may  be 
described  as  a  generous  compassion  upon 
the  diflSculties  of  the  Church  in  England. 
*I  can  well  see  how  we  in  New  Zealand 
should  deal  with  such  difficulties,  as  are  pre- 
sented by  Ritualism,  e»ff.;  but  in  England 

*  Compare  pp.  284,  244.  298, 
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the  Church  seems  powerless '  (iL  233).  He 
speaks  with  as  much  severity  as  his  kindly 
nature  would  allow  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  under  the  guidance  of 
Lord  Westbury.  *We  have  no  desire  to 
send  appeals  to  Lord  Westbury  &  Co.'  *  We 
accept  the  Supremacy,  as  Wesleyans,  Bap- 
tists, <Src.,  accept  it.  I  dont  see  in  what 
other  sense  we  can  accept  it'  (ii.  236).  Ex- 
cesses in  the  Church  at  home  he  thinks  are 
due  to  the  want  of  a  government,  which  in 
the  Colonies  they  have.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil, in  his  opinion,  exercises  no  moral  influ- 
ence. But  with  Diocesan  Synods,  including 
lay  and  clerical  representatives  in  equal  num- 
bers, he  thinks  a  mere  fraction  would  be 
found  to  vote  in  the  sense  of  Ritualism  (ii. 
245),  so  that  free  self-government  would 
heal  the  sore.*  The  experience  of  the  Co- 
lonial Churches  may,  he  tninks,  be  supplying 
precedents  for  the  authorities  at  home  in  the 
great  change  that  must  come  (iL  236). 

Thus  strong  in  faith  and  love,  happy  in  a 
balanced  mind,  and  armed  at  all  points 
against  evil,  did  this  manly  and  truly  Eng- 
lish Bishop  exercise  his  mind  continually  on 
the  problems  of  the  day  during  those  hours 
which  were  not  appropriated  to  some  of  the 
multifarious  duties  of  his  own  sphere ;  and 
prove  himself  to  be  *  the  man  of  God,  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  all  good  works.' 

Even  on  common  affairs  he  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  shrewd  and  gifted  observer. 
In  January,  1867,  when  nothing  had  oc- 
curred  to  give  token  of  any  great  coming 
change,  he  boldly  prophesies  'Ireland,'  i,e. 
the  Irish  Church, '  will  soon  be  disestablished ' 
(ibid,).  So,  speaking^  of  France.  *The  Em- 
pire seems  almost  systematically  to  have 
completed  the  demoralisation  of  the  people ' 
(il  498).  And  of  all  important  events  re- 
ported to  him  from  home,  however  morally 
remote  from  his  own  sphere  of  action,  he 
never  fails  to  take  a  truly  human  and  sym- 
pathetic notice. 

Again,  but  shortly  after  th©-  agonising  dis- 
tress of  the  Santa-Cruz  massacre,  he  learns 
from  a  sister  that  she  is  going  to  Germany, 

*  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  is  very  little 
to  our  credit,  that  while  Parliament  and  the 
country  have  been  so  much  exdted  darinp:  the 
present  year  on  the  subject  of  clergy  discipline, 
and  we  are  told  that  this  excitement  has  been 
but  a  sample  and  foretaste  of  what  is  to  follow 
in  future  years,  the  Anglican  Church  in  New 
Brunswick,  under  the  excellent  Bishop  Medley, 
has  been  able  quietly  and  with  general  satis- 
faction to  adj  ust  a  method  for  trying  all  com- 
plaints  and  causes  against  clergymen  ;  and  has 
even  added  provisions  for  repelling  from  the 
Holy  Communion  lay-people  of  notoriously  evil 
life.  See  the  very  interesting  'Journal  of  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Frederic- 
ton'    Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  1878, 


and  is  at  once  touched  in  his  domestic  sym- 
pathies. 'So,  old  Fan,  you  are  again  m 
Germany,  at  Aix,  at  Dresden.  Oh,  how  I 
should  like  to  be  with  you  there'  (iL  \\Z). 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  last  division  of 
the  work,  and  the  last  period  of  the  Bish* 
op's  life.  It  is  marked,  as  regards  him- 
self, by  severe  pain  and  protracted  uneasi- 
ness, with  depression  of  vital  force  ;  and  it 
is  lightened  up  by  previsions  of  some  com- 
ing crisis,  and  by  glimpses  into  the  future 
that  awaited  him  beyond  the  grave.  It  also 
presents  to  us  in  a  marked  manner  the  real 
growth  of  his  missionary  work,  the  increas- 
ing ripeness  of  his  coadjutors,  the  larger 
numbers  and  greater  vitality  of  scholars  and 
of  converts.  But  along  with  this  is  now 
opened  to  us  more  fully  another  and  a  hid- 
eous picture,  on  the  features  of  which  it 
is  no  less  necessary  than  it  is  painfal  for 
us  to  dwell. 

Scarcely  had  the  West  African  slave- 
trade  been  suppressed,  and  the  death-knell  of 
slavery  itself  sounded  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies  (it  having  there  now  no  1^ 
existence  except  in  Cuba),  when  a  fresh  call 
was  made  upon  the  philanthropic  energies  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  deal  with  a  like  en! 
on  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa.  That  call  has 
not  been  unheeded  ;  and  both  diplomacj 
and  force  have  been  employed  with  some 
success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
repression.  In  this  instance,  the  empire  of 
the  Queen  has  provided  many  or  most  of 
the  guilty  carriers  ;  but  the  demand  at  least, 
which  has  called  forth  the  supply,  has  not 
been  British.  . 

The  last  few  years  have  developed  a  new 
mischief,  to  which  we  are  more  nearly  re- 
lated.    The  climate  of  the  young  colon/  of 
Queensland  has  created  a  demand  for  col- 
oured labour  in  order  to  develope  the  great 
capacities  of  that  region  for  raising  tropical 
or    semi-tropical     productions.      And  the 
reckless  cupidity,  or  dashing  enterprise,  or 
both,  of  our  countrymen,  has  poured  British 
settlers,  now  some  thousands  in  number,  into 
the  Fiji  Iskinds ;  not  less  than  seventy  of 
which  (out  of  a  total  number  which  has  been 
stated  at  200),  are  inhabited  by  a  race  wlw 
were,  until   a  few  years  ago,  reputed  to  k 
fiercely  cannibal,  but  of  whom  a  very  lup 
number  have  been  brought  within  the  j/i^ 
of  a  Christian   profession  by  the  efforts  o^ 
Wesleyan  missionaries.     But  here  also,  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  sugar  and  coftCr 
a  desire  for  coloured  labour  has  arisen  ftf 
beyond  what  the  islands  can  supply.    And 
this  circumstance  opens  to   us  the  darkest 
part  of  the  whole  prospect     In  Queensland 
the  Colonial  (rovemment  (ii.  425)  has  made 
local  laws  for  the  purpose  of  checking  that 
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portion  of  the  grievous  evils  engendered  by 
the  labour  traffic,  which  have  their  seat 
iwithin  the  colony.  In  Fiji  we  much  fear 
the  prevailing  tone  is  lower,  the  settlers  of  an 
inferior  stamp  :  there  is  no  Government 
^rhich  can  be  held  really  responsible  ;  and 
liv'hat  is  worst  perhaps  of  all,  the  nature  of 
the  territory,  the  abundance  of  secluded 
sites  (ii.  445),  and  of  waters  difficult  or  im- 
possible of  access  to  Queen's  ships,  will 
probably  offer  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
the  enforcement  of  stringent  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  imported 
labour.  It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  the 
single  island  of  Mauritius,  the  introduction 
of  slaves  was  practised  for  years  and  years 
after  the  legal  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ; 
as  was  virtually  admitted  by  Mr.  Irvine,  the 
representative  of  .the  Mauritian  planters  at  a 
later  date,  in  his  place  in  Parliament 

To  make  provision  for  good  government, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  philanthropy,  in 
the  Fiji  Islands,  it  has  been  seriously  propos- 
ed by  Mr.  Macarthur,  M.P.,  a  fervid  Wes- 
leyan,  that  the  British  people  shall,  from  the 
other  extremity  of  the  globe,  undertake 
their  government  and  police  ;  and  the  Ad- 
nainistration  are  engaged,  with  no  light  re- 
sponsibility, in  considering  whether  there 
arc  conditions  on  which  this  can  be  done. 
In  the  time  of  the  late  Ministry,  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  recommended  the  measure, 
bat  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  was 
rather  a  duty  for  them,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  undertake,  that  they  had  greatly 
superior  facilities  for  its  performance,  and 
that  the  full  countenance  and  moral  support 
of  the  Home  Government  would  be  afforded 
them,  the  suo^jujcstion  was  rather  warmly  re- 
pudiated ;  so  the  |>olitical  problem  remains, 
awaiting  its  solution,  i 

And  a  very  arduous  problem  it  is.  But 
its  difficulties  are  light  as  air,  compared  with 
those  which  this  mischievous  traffic  is,  we 
fear,  certain  to  create  beyond  the  borders 
both  of  Queensland  and  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
From  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  case  is 
uot  merely  serious  but,  possibly  or  even  pro- 
bably, hopeless.  And  its  constantly  disturb- 
ing features  clouded  the  last  years  of  Bishop 
Patteson,  and  extinguished  the  bright  light 
of  his  presence  among  the  Melanesian  Is- 
lands. 

Should  the  islands  become  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  settlers  will  multiply,  new 
capital  will  be  invested,  and  more  labourers 
will  be  required.  The  labour  traffic  will  be 
extended ;  the  police  of  those  seas  will  also 
be  enlarged  at  great  cost  to  the  people  of 
this  country  ;  but  it  will  be  for  the  regular 
tion,  not  the  extinction,  of  the  enlarged 
traffic,  af^d  of  that  enlargement  no  improved 


police  can  possibly  neutralise  the  mis- 
chief. 

From  the  tragical  connection  of  this  sub- 
ject with  Bishop  Patteson,  it  comes  about 
that  the  concluding  portion  of  Miss  Yonge's 
work  is  largely  occupied  with  the  painful  to- 
pic, and  it  is  also  the  subject  of  two  able 
papers  in  the  Appendix  by  the  Bishop's  val- 
ued friend  and  able  coadjutor,  Mr.  Codring- 
ton.  We  proceed  to  collect  from  the  woA 
before  us  a  general  statement  of  the  case. 

A  traffic  of  this  kind  does  not  begin 
in  an  abstract  love  of  violence  and  cruelty, 
but  in  designs  of  gain,  prosecuted  under  cir- 
cumstances which  present  incessant  and 
strong  temptation,  with  feeble  and  rare  re- 
straint Thus,  full  of  lubricity  at  the  best, 
it  is  certain  to  deviate  and  degenerate  into 
the  most  fearful  mischief ;  and  the  very 
efforts  of  police  made  for  its  regulation, 
and  requiring  rough  and  summary  methods, 
often  tend  at  once  to  drive  the  trade  into 
the  worst  and  most  reckless  hands.  The 
Bishop,  whose  practical  turn  was  as  re- 
markable as  the  elevation  of  his  ideas  on 
every  subject,  proposed  that  only  licensed 
vessels,  with  proper  agent*  on  board, 
should  be  allowed  to  convey  labourers  at 
all,  and  that  every  vessel  not  so  licensed 
and  provided  should  at  once  be  confiscat- 
ed (ii.  339,  et  alibi).  Why  no  such  mea- 
sure has  been  adopted  we  are  unable  to 
say. 

As  the  matter  stands,  we  are  first  en- 
countered by  the  fact  that  the  Melanesian 
Islander  does  not  live  in  an  organised  po- 
litical society,  but  in  what  is  termed  the  sav- 
age life.  He  is  thus  deprived  of  the  nat- 
ural protection  which  anything  like  a 
government  would  afford  him  in  making  an 
agreement  which  is  to  narrow  his  liberty, 
and  pledge  his  labour.  Then  it  is  admit- 
ted that  no  labourer  should  go  except  under 
contract ;  but  can  the  term  contract  be  other 
than  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  such  a  man, 
invited  to  leave  his  country  and  enter  into 
what  is  for  him  an  unknown  existence  in 
an  unknown  land,  and  to  bind  himself  dur- 
ing a  term  of  years,  when  his  thoughts 
have  scarcely  gone  beyond  the  passing 
day?  There  are  no  interpreters,  that  is, 
no  persons  comprehending  the  two  lan- 
guages, from  which  and  into  which  they 
interpret  No  European  who  has  studied 
the  languages  of  the  islands  is  ever  em- 
ployed in  Qie  trade  (ii.  4  4).  The  native 
interpreters  are  *  invariably  untrustworthy,' 
*  ready  with  any  lying  story  to  induce  natives 
to  leave  their  homes.'  The  vast  majority 
know  neither  where  they  are  going,  nor 
among  whom,  nor  for  what  (ii.  438).  The 
very    best    that  can  happen  is  that    they 
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should  go  willingly  and  return  at  the  end  of 
their  term.  But  what  then  ?  What  exper- 
ience have  they  had  in  the  interval  ?  Hear 
Mr.  CJodrington  (ii.  696)  : — 

'  These  Melanesian  labourers  have  in  yery 
many  cases  been  taken  away  from  direct 
missionary  teaching  ;  are  still  heathen,  because 
carried  into  a  Christian  land  I  Very  many 
others  would  now  be  approached  by  the  Gos- 
pel, which  is  ready  to  spread  among  their 
former  homes,  but  does  not  reach  them,  be- 
cause they  are  living  among  a  Christian  people.* 

And  we  see  the  consequences,  described 
by  the  Bishop  : — 

*  Any  of  these  natives  that  may  be  taken 
back  to  his  island  will  be  sure  to  do  harm.  Un- 
der such  circumstancef^  the  South  Sea  Islander 
acquires  all  the  low  vulgar  vices  of  the  worst 
class  of  white  men,  and  becomes  of  course  de- 
moralised, and  the  source  of  demoralisation  to 
his  people.  Any  respectable  traveller  among 
iffnoranc  or  wild  races  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing.' — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

Probably  no  great  number  will  thus  re- 
turn ;  even  a  few,  however,  will  be  so  many 
centres  of  mischief.  What,  then,  is  the 
other  alternative  ?  The  depopulation  of  the 
islands.  In  this  instance,  very  large  drafts 
are  made,  from  a  very  large  field  of  demand, 
upon  an  extremely  narrow  field  of  supply. 
Mr.  Codrinffton  points  out  (ii.  600)  that  the 
population  is  (there  appear  to  be  some  rare 
exceptions)  already  insuflScient  to  keep  up 
the  cultivation  ;  that  from  the  withdrawal 
of  the  able-bodied,  follows  the  contraction 
of  the  area,  and  then,  through  an  insufficient 
supply  of  food,  the  death  of  the  aged,  the 
weak,  and  the  children.  *  From  this  cause, 
as  your  Excellency  has  been  informed,  large 
tracts  in  Melanesia  have  aheady  returned  to 
the  primitive  wilderaess,* 

All  this  is  apart  from  the  outrages  and 
abuses  by  which  this  traffic  and  the  names  of 
England  and  of  Christendom  have  been  and 
are  disgraced.  Where  the  limited  number 
of  those  really  willing  to  go  is  exhausted, 
others  must  be  had.  When,  in  some  of  the 
islands,  the  people  gradually  come  to  an 
inkling  of  what  they  are  about,  and  begin 
to  raise  their  terras,  the  ship-masters  go 
*  further  north  '  (ii.  699).  Now  comes  the 
turn  of  fraud  and  force.  The  natives  are 
inveigled  on  board  to  look  at  axes  or  tobac- 
co ;  the  hatches  are  then  fastened  down  upon 
them  :  or  they  are  told,  with  an  incredi- 
ble baseness,  by  these  wretches  and  pests  of 
their  kind,  in  quest  of  their  loathsome  gains, 
that  the  Bishop,  unable  to  come  himself, 
has  sent  them  to  bring  natives  to  him. 

*  His  ship  had  been  wrecked,  he  had  broken 
his  leg,  he  had  gone  to  England,  and  sent 
them  to  fetch* natives  to  him,* — Vol.  ii,  p.  868. 


*  In  the  Banks  Islands,  in  every  ca<c,  they 
took  people  away  under  false  pretences,  as- 
serting that  the  Bishop  is  ill  and  can't  come,  he 
has  sent  us  to  bring  you  to  him.' — Vol  il  pt 
880. 

*  Sometimes  even  'a  figure  was  placed  oq 
deck,  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  according  to  the  siilor*s  notion  of  a 
missionary,  to  induce  the  natives  to  come  oa 
deck ;  and  then  they  were  clapped  under 
hatches  and  canied  off.' — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

The  next  step  to  this  base  decoying  wis 
violence  outright  and  ab  initio  : — 

'  But  decoying  without  violence  began  to  fail; 
the  natives  were  becoming  too  cautious,  so  the 
canoes  were  upset,  and  the  men  picked  up  wbSe 
struggling  in  the  water.  If  they  tried  to  resist, 
they  were  shot  at,  and  all  endeavours  at  t  res- 
cue were  met  with  the  use  of  firearms. 

*  They  were  thus  swept  off  in  such  norabeis, 
that  small  islands  lost  almost  all  their  able-bod- 
ied inhabitants,  and  were  in  danger  of  famine 
for  want  of  their  workers.  Also,  the  Fgi 
planters,  thinking  to  make  the  men  happier  b/ 
bringing  their  wives,  desired  that  this  might  be 
done,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  make  out  the  mMr- 
ried  couples,  nor  did  the  crews  trouble  then- 
selves  to  do  soj  but  took  any  woman  they  coold 
lay  hands  on.  Husbands  pursued  to  save  the 
wives,  and  were  shot  down,  and  a  deadly  spirit 
of  hatred  and  terror  against  all  that  was  white 
was  aroused.' — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  427.    * 

A  ship  of  this  description  is  known  among 
the  islanders  as  a  *  snatch-snatch,'  or  *  thief- 
ship'  (ii.  617).  But,  strange  to  say,  the 
tortoise-shell  trade  appears  to  be  blackened 
with  a  yet  deeper  guilt,  as  it  is  belie?ed  (ii 
427)  that  some  of  the  traders  carry  their 
customers  in  pursuit  of  enemies,  whose  stnils 
are  a  common  trophy  in  the  more  savige 
islands. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  in  such  s  state 
of  things  the   service   of   the    Missionary 
Bishop  should  be  a  service  of  danger;  bot 
what  we  much  fear  is  that,  in  the  final  issne, 
gain  will  be  too  much  both  for  hnminiiy 
and  for  the  British  Navy,  and  that,  under 
its  fearful  power  to  depopulate  and  demo- 
ralise, the  race  itself  will  pass  away,  and  the 
tradition  of  Bishop  Patteson  will  soon  bdonf 
to  a  past  having  no  link  with  the  preseot 
Apart,  however,  from  this  mournful  specal^ 
tion,  let  us  trace  the  actual  effects  as  tier 
appear  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Williams  at  ErroiniB^ 
was,  according  to  the  account  in  this  fott 
(i.  328),  due  to  his  having  unawares  inter- 
fered with  a  solemnity  which  the  ntti^ 
were  celebrating  upon  the  beach.  Bnt^ 
appears  that,  from  the  first.  Bishop  Se\^ 
a  spirit  no  less  heroic  than  his  successor 
whom  he  chose  and  trained,  found  it  nece*- 
sary,  in  and  before  going  ashore,  Jo  ^^ 
the  signs  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  tbe 
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natives  as  he  passed  in  circuit  from  island 
to  island.  The  regular  practice  of  both 
seems  to  have  been,  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
to  la.nd,  or  rather,  in  most  cases,  to  take  the 
"water  for  the  shore  alone.  As  early  as  in 
1861,  we  have  this  record : — 

•As  we  left  the  little  pool  where  I  had 
jumped  ashore,  leaving,  for  prudence  sake, 
the  rest  behind  me  in  the  boat,  one  man  raised 
his  bow  and  drew  it,  then  unbent  it,  then  bent 
it  again ;  but  apparently  others  were  dissuad- 
ing him  from  letting  %  the  arrow.  The  boat 
-was  not  ten  yards  off;  I  don't  know  why  he 
did  sa' 

And  the  conclusion  drawn  is : 

*"  But  we  'must  try  to  effect  more  frequent 
landings.' — ^Vol.  L  p.  524. 

Again  about  the  same  time  : — 

*•  Humanly  speaking,  there  are  not  many 
places  that  as  yet  I  am  able  to  visit,  where  I 
realise  the  fact  of  any  danger  being  run. 

*  Yet  it  may  happen  that  some  poor  fellow, 
who  has  a  good  cause  to  think  iU  of  white 
men,  or  some  mischievous  badly  disposed  man, 
may  let  fly  a  random  arrow  or  spear  some  day. 

*  If  so,  you  will  not  so  very  much  wonder, 
nor  be  so  very  greatly  grieved.  Every  clergy- 
man runs  at  least  as  great  a  risk  among  the 
small-pox  and  fevers  of  town  parishes.  Think 
of  Uncle  James  in  the  cholera  at  Thorverton.' 
— Vol.  I  p.  526.  ^ 

It   was  thoroughly  characteristic   of  his 

chivalrous  and  unselfish  character  thus  to 

minimise  the  perils  of  his  own  sphere,  to 

put  in  the  foreground  the  palliation  of  any 

act   of  violence,  and  to  magnify,  for  the 

sake  of  self-depreciation,  the  risks  which 

the  faithful  pastor  sometimes  encounters  at 

home.     Nothing  else  could  account  for  a 

comparison  so  ill  fitted  to  the  facts.     Out 

of  tne  eight  or  nine  men  other  than  Mela- 

nesians,  who  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 

the  work  of  hb  itinerant  apostolate,  two, 

Young  and  Nobbs,  fell  victims  (and  the 

Bishop  had  the  narrowest  possible  escape) 

in  1864  on  the  fatal  island  of  Santa  Cruz; 

and  the  Bishop  himself,  with  Joseph  Atkin, 

in  1871,  raised  the  number  to  four.     But 

in  truth,  excellent  as  he  seems  to  have  been 

in  his  powers  of  business  and  organisation 

for  any  ordinary  purpose,  he  was   in   his 

island  work  driven  on  by  an  intensity  of 

love  to  his  Saviour,  and  to  those  for  whom 

his  Saviour  died,  such  as  left  him  little 

power  to  take  into  his  reckoning  anything 

that  stood  outside  the  one  absorbing  issue. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  large  number  of 

natives  were  assembled,  and  the  Bishop,  as 

usual,  went  ashore  alone  and  conversed  with 

them,  Mr.  Tillv,  R.N.,  who  had  charge  of 

the  vessel  (and  who  has  given  us  an  account 


of  the  Bishop,  which  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest),  watched  his  countenance  o  ire  fully 
in  the  boat,  and  saw  it  charged  onl  /  with  an 
intense  expression  of  yearning  love 

*  After  a  while  we  took  him  into  the  boat 
again,  and  lay  ofi*  the  beach  a  few  yards  to  be 
clear  of  the  throng,  and  be  able  to  get  at  the 
things  he  wanted  to  give  them,  they  coming 
about  the  boat  in  canoes ;  and  this  is  the  fact 
I  wished  to  notice,  viz.,  the  look  on  his  face 
while  the  intercourse  with  them  lasted.  I  was 
so  struck  with  it,  quite  involuntarily,  for  I  had 
no  idea  of  watching  for  anything  of  the  sort ; 
but  it  was  one  of  such  extreme  gentleness, 
and  of  yearning  towards  them.' — ^VoL  ii.  p.  65. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  accompany  this 
devoted  man  through  the  stages  of  the  clos- 
ing period. 

While  he  had  been  ever  trying  to  make 
little  of  his  labours,  and  much  of  his  scanty 
comforts,  it  is  evident  that  unremitted  ex- 
ertion was  carrying  him  through  all  the 
best  years  of  his  pnme  with  great  rapidity 
into  an  early  old  age.  The  incipient  signs 
are  found  in  playful  allusions  to  the  first 
grey  hairs.  But  early  in  1870  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  severe  and  dangerous  attack  of 
internal  inflammation.  '  There  was  a  time 
when  I  felt  drawing  near  the  dark  valley ' 
(ii.  430) ;  and  his  thoughts  ran  upon  the 
aearest  of  those  who  had  already  passed  it. 
With  darkened  countenance,  and  frame 
prematurely  bowed,  he  went  to  Auckland 
for  advice ;  and  seemed,  says  Lady  Martin, 
quite  a  wreck,  while  he  was  striving  cheer- 
fully to  describe  his  improvement  on  the 
voyage.  The  personal  record  of  his  thoughts 
during  his  illness  (iu  432)  becomes  even  too 
solemn  for  quotation  heie.  His  ailment  was 
declared  to  be  chronic,  not  necessarily  fatal, 
but  one  that,  without  careful  treatment, 
might  at  any  moment  bring  on  a  crisis.  He 
began  to  be  aware  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  amount  and  character  of  his 
work : — 

*  I  think  I  shall  have  to  forego  some  of  the 
more  risky  and  adventurous  piurt  of  the  work 
in  the  islands.  This  is  all  right  It  is  a  sign 
that  the  time  is  come  for  me  to  del^ate  it  to 
others.  I  don't  mean  that  I  shall  not  take  the 
voyages  and  stop  about  on  the  islands  (D.Y.) 
as  before.  But  I  must  do  it  all  more  careful- 
ly, and  avoid  much  that  of  old  I  never  thought 
about'    (May  9,  1870.)— VoL  il  p.  488. 

At  this  period  Lady  Martin  describes 
him — 

*His  facc^  always  beautiful  from  the  un- 
worldly purity  of  its  expression,  was  really  as 
the  face  of  an  angel  wnQe  he  spoke  of  these 
thin^  and  of  the  love  and  kindness  he  had 
received.  He  seemed  to  have  been  standing 
•  on  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and  it  was  yet 
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doubtful  whether  he  was  to  abide  with  us. 
Now,  looking  back,  we  can  see  how  mercifully 
God  was  dealing  with  His  servant.  A  time  of 
quiet  and  of  preparation  for  death  given  to 
him  apart  from  the  hurry  of  his  daily  life, 
then  a  few  months  of  active  service,  ana  then 
the  crown.' — VoL  ii.  p.  484. 

He  mended  very  slowly;  but  he  deter- 
mined to  sail.  The  anxieties  of  the  wretched 
labonr-traflBc  weighed  heavily  upon  hira  at 
this  time.  He  went  to  Norfolk  Island,  and 
from  thenoe  to  Melanesia,  In  September 
he  approaches  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  horizon 
still  was  charged  with  doom.  No  door  had 
yet  been  opened  there;  but  he  hopes  the 
time  will  come.  He  completed  his  circuit 
in  October,  and,  arriving  at  Norfolk  Island, 
resumed  the  old  mapping  of  his  day  for 
teaching,  study,  and  devotion,  never  for- 
getting correspondence  in  its  turn ;  but  with 
a  lower  level  of  spirits  and  of  energy,  and 
in  the  language  of  bis  loved  and  loving 
biographer,  with  *•  already  the  shadow,  as  it 
were,  of  death  upon  him.'    But 

^  From  before  5  a.m.  till  soon  after  9  p.m., 
when  I  go  off  to  bed  quite  tired,  I  am  very 
seldom  alone. 

*  I  may  do  a  good  deal  of  work  yet,  rather 
in  a  quieter  way  than  of  old ;  but  then  I  need 
not  have  any  more  ^adventures,  except  at  one 
or  two  places  perhaps,  like  Santa  Cruz.* — VoL 
ii.  p.  4G8. 

His  mind  continues,  however,  to  act  with 
unabated  interest  upon  all  the  portions  of 
his  work ;  and  also  upon  Hebrew  philo- 
logically  viewed,  upon  the  events  of  the 
year  at  Rome  and  on  the  French  frontier, 
upon  theology.  But  he  confesses,  as  usual, 
his  faults. 

*  I  think  that  I  read  too  exclusively  one  class 
of  books.  I  am  not  drawn  out  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  readine,  which  is  alone  really 
pleasant  and  delightful  to  me,  by  meeting  with 
persons  who  discuss  other  matters.  I  make 
dutiful  efforts  to  read  a  bit  of  history  or 
poetry,  but  it  wonH  do.  My  relaxation  is  in 
reading  some  old  favourite — Jackson,  Hooker, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  &c.'— Vol.  iL  p.  476. 

An  ordination  approaches.  That  the 
whole  Melanesian  party  may  be  present,  the 
enfeebled  man  walks  three  miles  up  to  the 
larger  chapel  at  the  so-called  town,  for  a 
three  hours'  service.  As  he  writes  to  his 
sister  before  setting  out,  he  describes  the 
heart-searching  which  such  an  occasion 
brings,  and  deplores  the  selfishness !  '  of 
many  long  years.* 

On  April  27,  1871,  he  set  out  for  the 
closing  voyage.  At  Mota,  the  missionary 
headquarters,  he  recognised  a  great  pro- 
gress. Christianity  had  so  far  become  a 
power  and  habit  of  life,  that  he  felt  war- 


ranted, notwithstanding  all  his  strictoeii 
about  the  administration  of  baptism,  in  giv- 
ing that  sacrament  to  the  young  chi]<wen. 
He  contemplates  a  visit,  or  more  than  a 
visit,  to  Fiji  On  a  Sunday  evening,  a 
former  scholar,  who  seemed  in  the  interval 
to  have  forgotten  all,  comes  to  him  in  the 
dark  like  Nicodemus,  and  says : 

* "  I  have  for  days  been  watching  for  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  you  alone !  Always  sf 
many  people  about  you.  My  heart  is  so  fuD, 
so  hot  every  word  eoes  into  it,  deep,  deep. 
The  old  life  seems  a  dream.  Everything  seems 
to  be  new.  When  a  month  ago  I  followed  yoo 
out  of  the  8ala  GorOy  you  said  that  if  I  wanted 
to  know  the  meaning  and  power  of  this  teach- 
ing, I  must  pray  1  And  I  tried  to  praj,  and 
it  becomes  easier  as  every  dav  I  pray  as  I  go 
about,  and  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  and  I 
donH  know  how  to  pray  as  I  ought,  bat  my 
heart  is  light,  and  I  know  it's  all  true,  and  my 
mind  is  made  up,  and  I  have  been  wanting  to 
tell  you,  and  so  is  Sogoivnowut,  and  we  four 
talk  together,  and  all  want  to  be  baptised."  * — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  628-4. 

In  July  he  leaves  this  island,  where  so  deep 
a  root  had  been  struck,  after  baptizing  289 
persons,  and  goes  among  the  islands.     His 
experience  is  generally  pleasant;  but  it  is 
chequered  by  rumours  of  crime,  and  of  re- 
taliation for  crime,  in  connection  with  the 
labour  traffic.    Returning  to  Mota,  he  records 
a  concourse  of  people  flocking  to  be  taught 
'  I  sleep   on  a  table :    people  under  and 
around  it'  (ii.    533,   541)      Such  was  the 
nightly  preparation  of  the  invalid  for  his 
long,  laborious,  uncomplaining  days.    Here, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  we  have  several  most 
thoughtful  pages  on  difficulties  of  theology. 
*  How  thankful  I  am  that  I  am  far  away 
from  the  noise  and  worry  of  this  sceptical 
yet  earnest  age'  ^  542).     Sailing  on  the 
20th,  he  sends  to  Bishop  Abraham  (ii.  546) 
a  most  interesting  summary  of  the  state  of 
things  at  Mota.     The  Bishops,  his  brethren 
in  New  Zealand,  jointiy  urged  him  to  go  to 
England,  but  he  declined.     The  labour  traf- 
fic still  casts  a  dark  shadow  across  his  path. 
'  I  hear  that   a  vessel  has  gone  to  Santa 
Cruz,  and  I  must  be  very  cautious  there,  for 
there  has  been  some  disturbance  almost  ^ 
a  certainty '  (ii.  557). 

And  now,  on  September  16th,  he  fiflis 
himself  off  the  SantarCruz  group. 

'  I  pray  €M  that  M  it  U  1m  will,  and  if  it 
be  the  appointed  time.  He  may  enable  us  io  lus 
own  way  to  begin  some  little  work  among 
these  very  wild  but  vigorous  energetic  islanders. 
I  am  fully  alive  to  the  probability  that  some 
outrage  has  been  committed  here  by  one  or 
more  vessels.  The  master  of  the  vessel  that 
Atkin  saw  did  not  deny  his  intention  of  taking 
away  from  these,  or  from  any  other  island, 
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any  men  or  boys  he  could  induce  to  come  on 
board.  I  am  <^uite  aware  that  we  may  be  ex- 
posed to  considerable  risk  on  this  account 
I  trust  that  all  may  be  well ;  that  if  it  be  His 
will  that  any  trouble  should  come  upon  us, 
dear  Joseph  Atkin,  his  father  and  mother's 
only  son,  may  be  spared.  But  I  don't  thmk 
there  is  very  much  cause  for  fear;  first,  be- 
cause at  these  small  reef  islands  they  know  me 
pretty  well,  though  they  don't  understand  as 
yet  our  object  in  coming  to  them,  and  they  may 
very  easily  connect  us  white  people  with  the 
other  white  people  who  have  been  ill-using 
them ;  second,  last  year  I  was  on  shore  at  Nu- 
kapu  and  Piteni  for  some  time,  and  I  can  talk 
somewhat  with  the  people ;  thurd,  1  think  that 
if  any  violence  has  been  used  to  the  natives  of 
the  north  face  of  the  large  island,  Santa-Cruz, 
I  shall  hear  of  it  from  these  inhabitants  of  the 
small  islets  to  the  north,  Nukapu  and  Piteni, 
and  so  be  forewarned.' — VoL  ii  p.  560. 

Accordingly,  to  Nukapu  he  went.     Four 
canoes  were  seen,  hovering  about  the  coral 
reef   which    surrounded  the   island.      The 
vessel    had  to  feel  her  way;    so,  lest  the 
men  in  the   canoes   should   be   pf^rplexed, 
he  ordered   the  boat  to  be  lowered,  and 
when  asked  to  go  into  one  of  the  native 
boats,  as   this  was   always  found  a  good 
mode  of   disarming  suspicion,*  he  did  it, 
and  was    carried   off   towards  the    shore. 
The  boat  from  the  schooner  could  not  get 
over  the    reef.     The  Bishop  was   seen  to 
land  on  the  beach,  and  was  seen  no  more 
alive.     But  after  a  while,  the  islanders  in 
the  canoes  began  to   discharge  arrows  at 
tlie  crew  of  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Atkin  was 
struck,  with  two  others.     The  arrow-head 
of  human  bone  was  extracted  from  him, 
and,  the  tide  now  rising,  in  spite  of  suffer- 
ing and  weakness,  he  crossed  the  reef  to 
seek  the  Bishop.     A  canoe  drifted  towards 
tbem :  the  body  of  a  man  was  seen  as  if 
crouching  in  it 

*As  they  came  up  with  it,  and  lifted  the 
bundle  wrapped  in  matting  into  the  boat,  a 
shout  or  yell  arose  from  the  shore.  Wat6  says 
four  canoes  put  off  in  pursuit ;  but  the  others 
think  their  only  object  was  to  secure  the  now 
empty  canoe  as  it  drifted  away.  The  boat 
eame  alongside,  and  two  words  passed,  **  The 
body  I"  Then  it  was  lifted  up  and  laid  across 
the  skylight,  rolled  in  the  native  mat,  which 
was  secured  at  the  head  and  feet  The  placid 
smile  was  still  on  the  face ;  there  was  a  palm 
leaf  fastened  over  the  breast,  and  when  Uie 
niat  was  opened,  there  were  five  wounds,  no 
more. 

*  The  wounds  were,  one  evidently  given  with 
a  club,  which  had  shattered  the  right  side  of 
the  skull  at  the  back,  and  probablv  was  the 
first,  and  had  destroyed  life  instantly,  and  al- 
inost  painlessly  ;  another  stroke  of  some  sharp 
weapon  had  cloven  the  top  of  the  head ;  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 


body  was  also  pierced  in  one  place  ;  and  there 
were  two  arrow  wounds  in  the  legs,  but  appa- 
rently not  shot  at  the  living  man,  but  stuck  in 
after  his  fall,  and  after  he  had  been  stripped, 
for  the  clothing  was  gone,  all  but  the  boots 
and  socks.  In  the  front  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm, 
there  were  five  knots  .made  in  the  lone  leaf- 
lets. All  this  is  an  almost  certain  indication 
that  his  death  was  the  vengeance  for  five  of 
the  natives.  **  Blood  for  blood  "  is  a  sacred 
law,  almost  of  nature,  wherever  Christianity 
has  not  prevailed,  and  a  whole  tribe  is  held 
responsible  for  the  crime  of  one.  Five  men 
in  Fiji  are  known  to  have  been  stolen  from 
Nukapu  ;  and  probably  their  families  be- 
lieved them  to  have  been  killed,  and  believed 
themselves  to  be  performing  a  sacred  duty 
when  they  dipped  their  weapons  in  the  blood 
of  the  Bisop^,  whom  they  did  not  know  well 
enough  to  understand  that  he  was  their  pro- 
tector. Nay,  it  is  likely  that  there  had  been 
some  such  discussion  as  had  saved  him  before 
at  Mai  from  suffering  for  Peter^'s  death  ;  and, 
indeed,  one  party  seem  to  have  wished  to 
keep  him  from  landing,  and  to  have  thus 
solemnly  and  reverently  treated  his  body. 

*£ven  when  the  tidings  came  in  the  brief 
uncircumstantial  telegram,  there  were  none  of 
those  who  loved  and  revered  him  who  did  not 
feel  that  such  was  the  death  he  always  looked 
for,  and  that  he  had  willingly  given  his  life. 
There  was  peace  in  the  thought,  even  while 
hearts  trembled  with  dread  of  hearing  of  ac- 
companying horrors  ;  and  when  the  full  story 
arrived,  showing  how  far  more  painless  his 
death  had  been  than  bad  he  lived  on  to  suffer 
from  his  broken  health,  and  how  wonderfully 
the  unconscious  heathen  had  marked  him  with 
emblems  so  sacred  in  our  eyes,  there  was 
thankfulness  and  joy  even  to  the  bereaved  at 
home. 

*The  sweet  calm  smile  preached  peace  to 
the  mourners  who  had  lost  his  guiding  spirit, 
but  they  could  not  look  on  it  long.  The  next 
morning,  St.  Matthew's  Day,  the  body  of 
John  Coleridge  Patteson  was  committed  to 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  his  'son  after  the 
faith,'  Joseph  Atkin,  reading  the  Burial  Ser- 
vice.'— Vol.  iL  pp.  569-71.  , 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Stephen  Taroaniara,  a  native  compa- 
nion of  the  Bishop,  faithful  like  him  unto 
death ;  but  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  to 
following  the  fate  of  Mr.  Atkin,  his  well- 
beloved  son  in  the  ministry,  and,  alas  !  the 
only  son  of  his  own  mourning  parents.  He 
read  the  Funeral  Office  over  the  Bishop. 
On  the  24th,  he  celebrated  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. During  the  celebration,  his 
tongue  faltered  over  some  of  the  words. 
He  at  once  recognised  the  sign  of  doom. 
Ho  met  it  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
with  a  mind  contented  in  death,  as  it  had 
been  gallant,  wise,  and  good  in  life,  but 
with  a  body  racked  and  stiffened  by  the 
horrors  of  tetanus. 

The  tearful  history  of  so  much  nobleness 
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now  draws  to  its  close ;  and  we  have  to  bid 
farewell  to  a  life  which  was  one  of  the  few 
lives,  in  our  time,  touching  the  ideal.  We 
will  cite  the  touching  words  of  a  native 
convert,  which  the  biographer  has  chosen 
to  mark  the  conclusion  of  her  work. 

'  As  he  taught^  he  confirmed  his  word  with 
his  good  life  among  us,  as  we  all  know ;  and 
also  that  he  perfectty  well  helped  anyone  who 
might  be  unhappy  about  anything,  and  spoke 
comfort  to  him  about  itj;  and  about  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  they  are  consistent  with 
the  law  of  God.  He  gave  the  evidence  of  it  in 
his  practice,  for  he  dia  nothing  carelessly,  lest 
he  should  make  anyone  stumble  and  turn 
from  the  good  way ;  and  again  he  did  nothing 
to  gain  anything  for  himself  alone,  but  he 
sought  what  he  mieht  keep  others  with,  and 
then  he  worked  wim  it :  and  the  reason  was 
his  pitifulness  and  his  love.  And  again,  he 
did  not  despise  anyone,  nor  reject  anyone 
with  scorn,  whether  it  were  a  white  or  a 
black  person  he  thought  them  all  as  one,  and 
he  loved  them  all  alike.' — ^YoL  it  p.  570. 

We  are  fully  conscious  that  no  summary 
can  do  justice  to  the  character  and  career  of 
Bishop  Patteson,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  a 
work  like  this.  But  we  trust  that  enough  of 
its  contents  have  been  given  to  set  forth 
an  outline  of  the  man,  and  to  prompt  our 
readers  to  learn  for  themselves  how  it  was 
filled  in.  We  shall  endeavour  to  sum  up 
what  he  was  in  few  words;  sensible,  never- 
theless, that  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
picture,  they  will  convey  no  lights  unex- 
pected or  new,  and  that,  to  those  who  have 
not,  they  must  savour  of  exaggeration.  In 
him  were  singularly  combined  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  the  glorious  ornament  of  a  bygone 
time;  tiie  spirit  of  charity,  rare  in  ^verj 


age ;  and  the  spirit  of  reverence,  which  tke 
favourite  children  of  this  generation  appear 
to  have  combined  to  ban.  It  is  hardh 
possible  to  read  the  significant,  but  modest, 
record  of  his  sacrifices,  his  labours,  hh 
perils,  and  his  cares,  without  being  vividly 
reminded  of  St.  Paul,  the  prince  and  model 
of  all  missionary  labourers ;  without  feelifig 
that  the  Apostolic  pattern  is  not  even  nov 
without  its  imitators,  and  that  the  copy  u 
this  case  well  and  truly,  and  not  rerootekf 
recalls  the  original.  Miss  Yonge  in  toacb- 
ing  words  has  observed  that  bis  wounds, 
like  those  of  One  greater  than  he,  vere 
five,  probably  in  revenge  for  five  murdered 
natives:  and  who  in  the  records  of  tbe 
Church  has  more  nobly  won  his  tttgrnata^ 
With  a  commendable  reserve,  she  refrains 
from  calling  his  death  a  martyrdom ;  yet, 
though  the  manslayer  may  have  only  been 
committing  an  act  of  revenge  open  to  mach 
palliation,  it  was  io  the  strictest  and  most 
literal  sense  a  death  for  Christ  and  for  hiii 
Gospel;  suffered  once,  courted  a  hundred 
times,  by  a  man,  who  for  years  had  boroe  h'u 
life  in  his  hand,  as  he  went  upon  his  errand 
of  true  'sweetness  and  lignt,'  of  mcrcj 
and  of  peace.  The  three  highest  titles  tiiA: 
can  be  given  to  man  arc  those  of  roaityr, 
hero,  saint;  and  which  of  the  three  \^ 
there  that  in  substance  it  would  be  irra- 
tioual  to  attach  to  the  name  of  John  Cole- 
ridge Patteson?  To  the  country  whicli 
owned  him  he  was  an  honour;  for  tbe 
Church  which  formed  him  he  was  a  token 
of  highjpowers,  and  a  pledge  of  noble  desti- 
nies. Thankfully  indeed  might  she  com- 
mend him  to  his  rest : — 


'  Yattene  in  pace,  alma  beata  e  bellA. 


»♦ 


*  *  Orlando  Furioso/  xxlx.  27. 

A  wayside  cross  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Bishop,  near  Alfington,  by  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, as  we  are  informed,  with  the  following  beantifol  inscription : — 

Xn  iHtmovs  of 

JOHK  Ck)LEBIDGB  PaTTESON,  D.D.,  MiSStONABY  BiSHOF, 

Bom  in  London,  1  April,  1827, 
Killed  at  Nukapa,  near  tbe  Island  of  Santa  Cruz, 

20  September,  1871, 

Together  with  two  fellow- workers  for  our  LoM. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Atkin  and  Stbphbk  Tahoaniara 

(In  vengeancejor  wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Europeans), 

By  savage  men  whom  he  loved, 

And  for  whose  sake  he  gave  up 

Home  and  country, 

And  friends  dearer  than  his  life. 

Lord  JesasI 

Grant  that  we  may  live  to  Thee  like  him, 

And  stand  in  oar  lot  with  him 

Before  Thy  Throne 
At  the  end  of  the  days. — Amen. 

A  kinsman  desires 

Thus  to  keep  alive  fbr  aitertime 

The  memoiy  of  a  wise,  a  holy. 

And  a  humble  man. 
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km.    VIL — 1.  The    English    Peasantry, 
By  Francis  George  Heath.    London,  1874. 

2.  The    Seven  Ages  of  a  Village  Pauper, 
By  George  C.  T.  Bartley.     London,  1 874. 

3.  The  Revolt  of  the  Field.     By  Arthur 
Clayden.     London,  1874. 

4.  Murray*s    Handbook   of   the    Eastern 
Counties.     London,  1870. 

Thb  strikes  and  lock-outs  of  the  last  few 
months,  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  have  hrought  that  comer 
of  the  Kingdom  into  somewhat  more  pro- 
minence than  it  usually  assumes. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  or  East  Anglia  pro- 
perly so  caJled,  lying  as  they  do  in  a  kind 
of  back-water  out  of  the  way  of  the  stream 
of  intercourse  which  connects  London  and 
the  South  with  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham and  the  manufacturing  districts, 
are  comparatively  un visited,  and,  although 
containing  many  objects  of  interest,  are 
much  less  known  than  most  other  parts  of 
Eogland. 

The  railways  which  intersect  the  Eastern 
Counties  are  proverbial  for  the  slowness  of 
their  trains,  the  inconveniences  of  their  prin- 
cipal termini,  and  their  abstinence  from  the 
wholesome  and  not  unusual  practice  of  pay- 
ing dividends. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  water  power,  there  are  hardly  any 
manufactures  except  that  of  agricultural  im- 
plements.     A  few  silk-mills,  a  'decreasing 
amount  of  silk-weaving,  a  few  paper-mills, 
a  manufacture  of  shoes,  some  local  breweries 
and  a  tolerably  extensive  malting  trade,  make 
up  the  sum  of  such  enterprise ;  and  the  dulness 
of  even  the  largest  towns,  except  on  market 
day,  appears  in  curious  contrast  to  the  teem- 
ing and  swarming  activity  of  what  are  usual- 
ly called  the  *  hives  of  British  industry.' 

There  is  plenty  of  work  going  on  never- 
theless. Cora  and  stock  farming  are  no- 
where more  successfully  practised  than  in 
the  Eastern  Counties.  The  climate  is  dry 
abnost  to  a  fault,  and  the  variety  of  soils 
enables  the  farmers  of  one  part  to  raise 
wheat  which  vies  with  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  of  another  to  produce  the  best 
quality  of  barley  grown  in  England;  while 
ty  help  of  the  mangold  of  the  heavy  and 
the  turaips  of  the  lighter  and  mixed-soil 
lands,  innumerable  *  yards '  of  bullocks  are 
being  continually  made  ready  for  the  Lon- 
don market* 

The  isolation,  however,  of  East  Anglia  ex- 
isted as  much  in  times  when  London  and 
the  North    had    comparatively   little   con- 

*  It  is  not  an^nnusual  thing  for  lO.OOW.  worth 
ol  fat  bullfwjks  to  be  sent  up  in  a  single  cattle- 
train  from  Norwich  to  London. 


nexion,  as  now  when  three  vast  lines  of 
communication  arc  transporting  goods  and 
passengers  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  to 
and  from  the  Metropolis.  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk practically  constituted  an  island;  for 
the  fen  district,  which  cuts  them  off  from 
the  rest  of  England  on  the  west,  was  not 
less  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  than  the 
Wash  to  the  N.W.,  or  the  sea  to  the  N.  and 
E.,  while  to  the  south  the  broad  estuary 
of  the  Stour  and  the  marshy  land  which 
runs  on  each  side  of  that  river  after  it  cea- 
ses to  be  tidal,  continued  the  belt  of  demar- 
cation to  a  point  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire fens,  while  part  of  this  short 
distance  was  further  blocked  by  the  Devil's 
Ditch,  an  embankment  which  travellers  to 
Newmarket  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  about 
three  miles  on  the  Cambridge  side  of  that 
town. 

Nor  was  this  isolation  merely  topographi- 
cal The  earliest  accounts  wc  possess  tell 
us  that  a  single  British  tribe,  the  Iceni,  were 
the  occupiers  of  the  land;  and  although 
they  were  utterly  crashed  in  the  battle  after 
which  *  the  British  Warrior  Queen'  destroy- 
ed herself,  their  name  still  remains  in  the 
Icenild  Way,  and  probably  in  the  word  Ick- 
lingham,  and  the  names  of  other  villages  in 
Suffolk.  Later  also,  m  Saxon  times,  the  co- 
lonists as  we  should  now  term  them,  seem 
to  have  been  more  purely  Teutonic,  or* 
less  permanently  affected  by  Danish  inroads- 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  England;, 
it  is  indeed  asserted  that  no  local  Suffolk 
name  can  with  any  certainty  be  ascribed  to 
a  Danbh  or  Norwegian  origin.  The  speech 
of  the  people,  in  ite  intonations  and  its  pe- 
culiar vowel  sounds,  differing  however  in 
different  districts,  gives  unmistakable  proof 
of  common  ancestry.* 

To  this  day  also,  an  East  Anglian  talks,  not 
without  a  shade  of  contempt,  of  an  inhabitant 
of  another  county  as  a  sheeres  man  ;  and  if  a 
neighbour  leaves  the  village  and  inquiiyis. 
made  for  him,  the  answer  is  very  likely  to  • 
be  that  it  is  not  known  where  he  is,  but  very 
probably  he  maybe  gone  'into  the  sheeres." 
And  thus  the  old  habit  of  the  Egyptians  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  and   of  the   Greeks. 
according  to  Plato,  f  of  calling  all  men  ex- 
cept themselves  barbarians,  is  reproduced  in 
effect,  though  not  in  words,  by  the  inhabitants . 
of  an  outlying  district  of  our  own  country. . 

*  We  may  observe  that  no  East  Anglian  pea- 
sant drops  an  h,  and  that  there  are  cinsouantal  as 
well  as  vowel  peculiarities ;  such  as  tlie  pronun- 
ciation of  the  t  and  th — '  now  and  t'en/  Essex — 
and  of  the  w,  as  sometliing  between  a  w  and  v, 
Norfolk. 

f  Bapfiupovg  6i  nuvTOf  ol  AlyvTrrioi  KoXiovai  rove : 
fi^  aipial  6fioy7,uaaovg, — Hei'od'/tus,  ii.  158. 
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There  are  perhaps  few  things  more  inter- 
esting than  local  peculiarities  of  speech. 
Why  should  the  inhabitants  of  one  district 
habitually  and  instinctively  use  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  peculiar  effect  of  local  pronun- 
ciation to  a  certain  set  of  vowels  or  conso- 
nants ?  Why,  for  example,  should  the  s  in 
Somersetshire  be  a  ?,  and  the  double  o  of 
Norfolk  approach  to,  but  be  not  entirely 
identical  with,  the  German  d  ?  What,  too, 
is  that  instinctive  process  by  which  words, 
learnt  not  orally  but  by  reading,  are  pro- 
nounced, not  as  the  schoolmaster  or  the  dic- 
tionary commands,  but  according  to  the  *  law ' 
which  particularises  the  pronunciation  of 
similar  words  in  habitual  use  in  the  district? 

These  are  interesting  questions,  but  we 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  pursue 
them.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that,  as 
local  fashions  of  dress  are  all  but  extinct, 
so  local  habits  of  language  will  soon  follow. 
Manchester  prints  have  destroyed  the  one, 
and  Birmingham  school-boards  will  abolish 
the  other.  It  is  not  long  since  a  Manx  man 
left  a  considerable  legacy  for  the  completion 
of  a  dictionary  of  what  is  now  a  dead  lan- 

ne, — the  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
le  extinction  of  dialects  goes  on  as  ra- 
pidly as  it  has  done  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  child  may  be  already  bom  who  will 
Jive  long  enough  to  see  a  similar  act  done 
under  similar  circumstances  for  East  Anglian 
speech. 

Nor  is  it  the  influence  of  schoolmasters 
and  pupil-teachers  only  that  wars  against 
the  existence  of  dialects.  Any  cause,  like 
migration  or  emigration,  which  produces  a 
wholesale  change  in  the  personnel  of  a  dis- 
trict, is  sure  to  affect  its  dialect  The  East 
of  England  had  one  great  emigration  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  an  emigration  the  lin- 
guistic effects  of  which  are  clearly  trace- 
able in  the  existing  peculiarities  of  Yankee 
speech.  If  the  farmers  of  Suffolk  succeed 
in  expatriating  any  considerable  number  of 
their  workmen,  and  substitute,  even  in  small- 
er masses,  a  mixed  multitude  from  other 
parts  of  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
East  Anglian  speech  will  fade,  and  ultimate- 
ly disappear,  before  the  influence  of  extra- 
neous settlers,  to  whom  other  fashions  of 
pronunciation    and    utterance  are  familiar. 

It  is  not  only  the  speech  of  East  Anglia 
which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  country 
abounds  with  curious  and,  in  some  cases, 
beautiful  remains  of  Middle-Age  architec- 
ture, and  contains  some  of  the  best  speci- 

Td  fiiv  '^XhjviKhv  «f  Iv  anb  v6vTt»v  ai^aipovpre^ 

X^pk,  oviiizaai  dj  role  a^Aoif  yiveaiv fidp' 

^apov  iii^  k\7j(ju  TrpooetKovreg  airb. — Plato,  Potu- 
tieus,  262,  D. 


mens  of  the  *  brick  age '  of  the  16th  and  liti 
centuries.  In  Suffolk^  Helmingham  ih 
Hengrave  Halls,  built  in  the  reign  of  Herr 
VIIL,  and  Melford  Hall  in  that  of  Elizabeti 
are  very  remarkable,  as  are  BlicldiDg  a&; 
Bamingham  Halls  in  Norfolk,  Thej  an 
both  of  the  l7th  century. 

Owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  buildins- 
stone  does  not  exist  in  these  counties,  tk 
nearest  quarry  being,  we  believe,  in  Lincoh- 
shire,  there  are  fewer  remains  of  conTOotu! 
buildings    in    East   Anglia    than   n&j  k 
met  with  in  other  parts   of  England.  Of 
the  great  abbey  at  Bury  St  Edrannd's,  for 
example,  little  now  remains,  except  Uw  ei- 
temal  wall  and  a  gate-house  of  rare  bemtr, 
although  there  is  hardly  an  old  wall  in  tk 
town  which  has  not  more  or  less  of  ashlar 
built  into  it ;  and  there   can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  vast  conventual  church,  300  fe?: 
long,  which  has  almost  totally  disappeare<i 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  monastic  bmlding!, 
were  for  many  years  after  the  Reformatioo 
a  stone  quarry  for  the  town.     Buildings  for 
defence  fared  better — ^witness  Norwich  Cas- 
tle and  Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk,  and  Fno- 
lingham  Castle  in  Suffolk,  not  to  meotioi 
Colchester  and  Hedingham  castles,  whieli 
are  just  over  the  border  in  Essex;  but  it  is 
in  the  town  and  (village  churches  that  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  especial- 
ly remarkable.    One  feature  of  these  chorch- 
es  is  almost  peculiar  to  these  two  conntie?, 
the  round  towers,  of  which  there  are  in  Nor- 
folk 125,  and  in  Suffolk  40  ;  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  England  supplying  only  15,  of 
which  nine  are  in  the  adjoining  connties  of 
Essex  and    Cambridgeshire.     It  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  of  these  towers  eii?t- 
ed  before  the  introduction  of  Cbristianity, 
as  places  of  refuge,  Hke  the  Peels  of  the 
Border  country,  and  had  churches  tactef 
on  to  them,  so  to  speak,  to  which  theysen'^J 
aa  belfry.      Their    peculiar   shape  is  b*^ 
doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  t^ » 
square  tower  can  hardly  be  built  withos: 
cut  stone  for  the  quoins,  whereas  the  &^ 
picked  off  th*  fields  and   gravel-pits  ^f 
applicable  for  round  towers  without  addito* 
of   material   which,   if   used,  would  ^ 
had  to    be    imported   from    LincohB^- 
This  theory,  however,  of  the  pre-christ^ 
origin  of  some  of  these  towers  is  hirJ  ^ 
substantiate.     It  is  well  known  that  tkp*" 
valence  of  flint  in  the  chalk  and  g™^ 
East  Anglia  has  given  rise  to  a  peciiMr(^ 
of  masonry.     Not  only  are  untnmmed  flints 
employed   with  mortar  for  walls,  bat  tw 
workman,  taking  advantage  of  the  pUn^  ^ 
cleavage,  chips  them  with  the  hanuner  lot^ 
regular  cubes,  which  fit  so  exactly  togctwr 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  a  knife  w- 
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twoeii    the    joints.     There   are  examples  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  of  walls  so  constructed, 
with  a  face  as  smooth  as  glass.     The  flint  is 
also  often  mixed  with  ashlar,  and  this  mason- 
ry, peculiar  to  the  district,  and  existing  no- 
where else  ill  Europe,  may  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  finest  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  churches 
of  the  1 5th  and  1 6th  centuries.     It  is  said 
that  there  are  no  churches  in  Suffolk,  and 
very  few  in  Norfolk,  which  can  be  certainly 
ascribed  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Conquest. 
We  have  heard  that  on  some  church-doors 
on  the    Suffolk  coast,  remains  of   leather, 
presumably  hunian^  have  been  found  under 
the  broad-headed  nails  with   which    such 
doors  are  studded,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  skin  belonged  to  sone  Danish  Mar- 
syas,  flayed  to  *  encourage '  the  visits  of  his 
countrymen.     But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  door  might  not  have  been  part  of 
an  earlier  structure  than  any  now  existent 
church.     A  few  years  since  an  old  oak  stood 
in    the   parish    of   Hoxne,    to    which   St. 
Edmund  the  Martyr  was,  according  to  local 
tradition,  bound  when  he  was  shot  to  death 
by  the  Danes ;  and  [if  a  tree  existed  of  so 
i?reat  an   age,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
oak  timber  should  not  keep  sound  for  as 
lonjr  a  period.* 

But  it  is  not  only  the  smaller  churches 
which    are    interesting   in   these    counties. 
Some  of  the  larger  are  remarkable  for  the 
curious  disproportion  between  their  size  and 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  parish- 
es to  which  they  belong.     Along  the  coast, 
both  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  height  of 
the  church  towers  is  worth  notice.     Like 
*  Boston   Stump '  in  Lincolnshire,  they  are 
^eful  as   sea-marks,  some   of  them  being 
between  150  and  200  feet  high.     Nor  are 
they  all    tower,    for   it    not    unfrequently 
happens  that  the  nave  and  aisles  are  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  population,  men, 
women,  and  children,  so  that  the  actual  con- 
gregation is  lost  in  the  vast  precincts.     There 
is  a  village  church  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
120  feet  long  and  70  broad.     We  believe 
the  congregation  seldom  exceeds  100  per- 
sons. 

Placed,  as  this  population  has  always 
been,  apart  from  the  high-road  of  national 
intercourse,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  old 
habits  should  linger  lonff,  and  that  even  in 
the  matter  of  wages  the  nurmers  should  have 
testified  more  than  customary  unwillingness 
^  depart,  to  their  own  detriment,  from  the 
usual  tariff.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  up  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  wages 

^^o^^ly  enough,  when  the  tree — which 
/<**  in  184D— was  cut  up,  an  arrow-head  was 
lound  In  tlie  heart  of  it. 


have  been  exceptionally  low,  feo  far  as 
money  payment  is  concerned.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  many  parishes  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the  ordinary  rate  of 
Saturday  night  payment  has  not  exceeded 
9s, ;  to  this  would  have  to  be  added  4rf.  or 
6rf.  a  day,  for  the  services  of  any  child  of 
the  family  able  to  do  the  task  of  what  is 
somewhat  enigmatically  termed  ^keeping 
birds,'  in  other  words,  *  keeping  them  o^,' 
for  any  time  of  the  year  when  such  services 
are  useful,  and  somewhere  about  5^.  for  the 
harvest  work,  be  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
duration.  In  the  old  days  of  reaping  vrith 
the  sickle,  the  gleaning  com  was  calculated 
as  enough  to  pay  the  rent — that  rent  ranging 
from  8/.  to  51.  Now-a-days,  however,  what 
with  the  horse-reaper  and  the  horse-rake, 
these  casual  accessories  to  wages  are  not  so 
available.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  parishes  only  a  few  miles  apart,  the  rate 
of  wages  has  been  often  found  to  be  far 
from  uniform,  varrying'  in.  two  places  not 
far  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of  some 
shillings  a  week,  so  that  the  averages  which 
are  given  in  statistical  returns,  such  as  that 
of  the  Royal  Commission  to  which  the 
Hon.  £.  Stanley  belonged,  and  which  he 
has  summarised,  and  such  as  those  contain- 
ed in  the  Poor  Law  Returns,  give  no  clear 
notion  of  the  actual  amount  of  wages  in 
single  parishes.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are 
told  that  in  the  Samford  Union,  in  Suffolk, 
wages  are  lis.  a  week.  But  that  onion 
contains  many  parishes,  and  while  in  some 
parishes  the  wages  might  have  been  consid- 
erably above,  in  others  they  would  be  con- 
siderably below  the  specified  amount. 

These  inequalities,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see, 
will  henceforward  rapidly  diminish.  Thi 
whole  tendency  of  prices  all  over  th3 
country  has  been,  and  will  still  more  dis- 
tinctly in  future  years  be,  towards  equality. 
In  the  remoter  parts  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
the  influence  of  railways  and  cheap  postage 
is  every  year  increasingly  apparent;  and 
what  applies  to  prices  in  general,  applies  to 
wages  in  particular. 

Perhaps  if  we  could  ascertain  the  truth 
with  accuracy,  we  should  find  that  cheap 
postage  has  had  a  greater  effect  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
than  all  other  causes  put  together.  Con- 
sider what  was  the  position  of  the  scattered 
members  of  a  labourer's  family  forty  years 
ago.  Village  post-oflSces  hardly  existed, 
and  the  postage  of  letters  being  according  to 
distance,  made  it  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
expense  for  any  communication,  however 
slight  and  sparse,  to  be  kept  up  between 
parents,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters. 
And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  more  dis- 
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persed  tbe  family,  the  greater  out  of  all 
comparison  the  tax  on  intercourse.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  prohibitive  duty  on  family 
affection  and  parental  influence ;  and  many 
a  poor  boy  and  girl,  who,  broken  off"  from 
all  news  of  home,  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  nauseous  vortex  of  city  crime  and 
city  vice,  might  have  been  saved  from  ruin 
if  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  practical  good  sense 
had  existed  and  fructified  in  tlie  brain  of 
some  earlier  Secretary  of  the  Post  Oflfice. 

The  view,  then,  which  is  taken  of  the 
present  agricultural  wages  contest,  as  of  a 
now  thing  sprang  from  the  inventive  mind 
of  a  Primitive  Methodist  preacher,  and 
nursed  into  activity  by  the  vulgar  clap-trap 
of  persons  like  *  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward,  of  Penis- 
ton  Towers,  Ross,*  who  figures  as  a  land- 
owner, and  who  enunciates  revolutionary 
and  seditious  sentiments  in  a  strongly  pro- 
vincial accent,  and  with  an  impartiality  of 
abuse  which  spares  no  rank  or  profession, 
— this  view  we  repeat,  is  entirely  false. , 
That  state  of  things  where  ^  seven  halfpenny 
loaves  should  be  sold  for  a  penny,  and  the 
three-hooped  pot  should  have  ten  hoops,* 
has  been  promised  at  various  times  in  our 
history.  And  such  promises  have  been 
liberally  showered  on  the  Eastern  Connties. 
The  Littester's  rebellion  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  Kett*s  rebellion  in  the  sixteenth, 
are  instances  of  this ;  and  the  latter  outbreak, 
which  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Froude,*  has 
in  it  some  elements  which  strongly  remind 
us  of  the  events  of  this  year.  The  en- 
closure of  commons,  or  rather  the  conversion 
of  arable  land  into  pastures,  appears  to  have 
been  a  chief  grievance  then,  and  now-a-days 
Mr.  Arch  seldom  makes  a  speech  without 
denouncing  enclosures. 

Again,  in  the  memory  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, there  were  disturbances  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  first  rude  machinery  for 
thrashing  and  dressing  com.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  remembers  how  night  after  night 
the  horizon  used  to  be  lit  up  with  a  dull 
glare,  sometimes  at  one  point  sometimes  at 
another,  by  the  flames  of  burning  stack- 
yards; and  the  assize  records  of  1830-1832 
will  give  but  too  many  instances  of  the  re- 
tribution exacted  from  the  unhappy  authors 
of  the  damage.  *  Swing,'  the  half-mythical 
impersonation  of  the  flail  and  its  rights,  is 
not  yot  forgotten,  and  might  almost  be 
foreshadowed  by  the  '  drudging  goblin,'  of 
whom  Milton  sings,  that — 

-in  one  ni^lit,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 


.His  shadowy  flail  has  thrashed  the  com 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end.' 

*Swingal'  is  the  East  Anglian   name   for 
*  *  History'of  England/  vol.  v. 


that  part  of  a  flail  which  beats  the  con,- 
the  thong,  so  to  speak,  of  the  woodco  wy^, 
and  is  in  fact  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  swing!,*  \ 
whip.  Threatening  notices,  left  on  tk 
doorstep  or  pushed  into  the  window  of  t 
farmhouse,  and  warning  the  occnpaottk 
if  he  persisted  in  using  a  thrashing-mscbm 
his  stacks  would  be  burnt,  were  osiullr 
signed  'Swing.' 

In  this  point,  however,  the  labourer  of  the 
present  day  shows  himself  far  in  adrtoce  i 
his  fathers.  In  spite  of  much  provocation, 
in  spite  of  speeches  which  cannot  be  tenoei 
less  than  incendiary,  there  has  been  no  ia- 
stance  of  riot  on  the  part  of  the  labooren 
themselves,  unless  indeed  one  or  two  eases 
of  intimidation,  with  which  the  wives  \A 
perhaps  as  much  to  do  as  the  husbands,  caa 
oe  called  by  that  name.*  This  is  a  matter 
for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankfai:  it 
shows  a  real  advance  in  civilisation,— an  ai 
vance  due,  as  we  believe,  to  a  convictiwi  w 
the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  tbis  b 
spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrarj^  tk 
they  are  members  of  a  community  whan 
law  and  justice  exist,  and  that  their  fellov 
citizens,  whatever  Mr.  Arch  and  Mr.  Wird 
may  say,  are  not  disposed  to  allow  them  t? 
be  unjustly  or  tyrannically  used  bj  ther 
employers,  or  by  any  one  else. 

Although  similar  movements  among  the 
country  poor  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time,  there  is  of  course  no  question  that  ^ 
present  stir  arose  about  two  years  since,  aaii 
that  the    most    important   person  in  tlu; 
movement  is  Joseph  Arch.     Neverthelessv 
long  before  Joseph  Arch's  name  was  know 
except  in  Primitive  Methodist  circles,  a  mia 
who  belongs  to  a  profession  which  Josepi 
Arch  and  all  his  less  scrupulous  alties  de%lit 
in  vilifying, — the  profession  of  an  Engfisb 
Clergyman, — had  made  a  proposal  for  tk 
formation  of  a  National  Union  of  AgricoHfr 
ral  Labourers.     This  was  done  by  Ciboc 
Girdlestone  at  a  meetinsc  of  the  British  > 
sociation  at  Norwich,  as  long  ago  as  \^} 
and  at  that  time  he  stated,  as  be  hsdi 
effect  done  long  before  in  the  columm « 
the   *  Times,'  that  nothing  short  of  cob^ 
nation  would  effect  any  improvement  is  ^^^ 
deplorable  condition  of  the  peasantir. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  thef»p 
who  write  neatly  bound  l^oks  wiA®^ 
phorical  titles  and  illustrations  on  a  a^J«^ 
like  this,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  tell© «* 

♦  On  each  of  two  occasions  when  cases  of  ti^ 
nature  were  brou/jht  before  the  magistn^^ 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  a  clergyman  ^''•*  *  ^l 
Bench.  If  there  are  country  gentlemen  eiKWg 
to  perform  the  duties  of  Justice  of  thePwj^ 
is  certainly  the  case  in  the  county  of  ^^-^ 
would  surely  be  much  better  that  the  cij^ 
should  not  interfere  in  mattersof  crimina*'* 
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»1ain  tmth  without  edging  it  with  prismatic 
iolours.  We  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  article  the  names  of  three  books,  all  of 
?hich  contain  a  certain  amomit  of  inf orma- 
ion  on  the  subject  of  this  *  Labour  Move- 
nent,'  but  none  of  which  is  free  from  the 
dee  to  which  we  have  referred.  Of  these 
ar  the  most  valuable  is  a  book  by  Mr. 
Seath,  entitled  '  The  English  Peasantry ;' 
md  although  there  is  in  it  something  of  the 
:endency  to  which  we  have  alluded,  which, 
f  we  might  coin  a  phrase,  we  should 
5all  *Oar-own-Correspondentism,' — there  is 
much  valuable  information  derived  from 
trustworthy  sources. 

Mr.   Heath  devotes  two  chapters  of  his 
book   to   an    account  of  the    state  of  the 
peasantry   in  the  West  of  England,  giving 
copious  details,  and   details  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  make  us  wonder,  not  that  strikes 
take  place   among  that  class,  but  that  the 
class  Itself  did  not  either  cease  to  exist  or  at 
all  events  begin  to  strike  years  and  years 
ago.     These  chapters  lead  naturally  on  to  a 
very  interesting  statement  of  what,  in  the 
slang  of  the   day,  is  called  *  the  work  *  of 
Canon  Girdlestone.     That  gentleman  hav- 
ing, as  we  are  told,  spent  part  of  his  pre- 
vious life  in  Lancashire,  had  been  used  to 
fiee  the   bright  side  of  peasant  existence. 
He  was  shocsed  at  the  spectacle  presented 
by  Devonshire  labourers  receiving  7».  to  Ss. 
a  week,  and  three  or  four  daily  pints  of 
cider  of  execrable  quality,  with  very  little 
piece  work  and  hardly  any  harvest  wages, 
with  bad  cottages,  chance  fuel,  and  only 
sach  milk  as  was  not  given  to  the  pigs.     He 
tried    private    remonstrance,  but  in   vain. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  cattle  plague,  he 
adopted  an  expedient  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  Scots  minister  who,  in  respect  of 
^ia  enemies,  took  a  safe  revenge  by  praying 
for  them  :  the  forms  of  the  liturgy  not  ad- 
mitting  this  procedure,  Canon  Girdlestone 
holdly  preached  against  them,  and,  taking 
for  his  text  these  words,  *  Behold  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  thy  cattle,'  he  urged 
upon  his  hearers  the  consideration  that  they 
had  been  treating  their  labourers  worse  than 
they  would  their  cattle.     He  raised  a  terrible 
storm.    The  farmers  persecuted  him  in  every 
way,  and  finally  insulted  him  in  a  peculiarly 
agricultural  fashion  :  they  came  to  his  tithe 
dinner,  and  then  refused  to  drink  his  health. 
Canon  Girdlestone,  being  a  brave  man,  pur- 
sued the  one  course  open  to  every  English- 
man who  suffers  persecution :  he  wrote  to 
the  *  Times.'     This  opened  the  whole  subject 
to   public   view.     General    sympathy    was 
aroused ;  offers  of  money,  of  employment, 
of  helps  to  migration  poured  in.     And  there 
can  be  no»  doubt  that  the  discussion   which 


arose  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Canon  Girdlestone,  has  been 
among  the  main  causes  of  that  stir  among 
farm-labourers  w^hich  has  prevailed  during 
the  last  few  years,  as  in  like  manner  it  is  to 
him  the  labourers  owe  the  first  suggestion 
of  a  Labourers'  Union. 

The  career  of  Joseph  Arch  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the 
English  labourer  is  as  a  rule  *  addicted '  to 
piety.  And,  perhaps,  our  clerical  readers 
will  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with  us  if  we 
assert  that  peasant  piety  has  a  great  tenden- 
cy to  adopt  some  form  or  other  of  Metho- 
dism. Dissent,  nay  even  Wesleyan  Methodism 
itself,  is  not  strong  in  the  villages.  Congre- 
gational nonconformity  requires,  naturally 
enough,  a  congregation.  Numerous  pews 
must  be  filled  to  create  a  stipend.  There  is, 
by  the  bye,  little  doubt  that  the  pleasure  of 
exclusive  possession  contributes  lai^ely  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  *  chapel '  as  it  is  now 
called,  or  ^  meeting  house,'  as  was  its  name 
when  nonconformity  was  religious,  not  po- 
litical, and  would  as  soon  have  touched 
pitch  as  made  alliance  with  Bradlaugh  ;  but 
day  labourers  can  afford  but  very  slender 
seat-rents,  and  often  prefer  the  uncouth  ut- 
terances of  a  preacher  taken  from  their  own 
class  to  the  more  varnished  vulgarities  of 
the  ordinary  *  minister.'  Hence  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Primitive  Methodism  in  villages 
and  small  conntiy  towns.     Liturgical  forms 

*  bore  '  the  peasant  Ordinary  Dissent  finds 
it  does  not  pay  to  start  a  '  cause '  where  no 
grist  comes  to  the  ecclesiastical  mill,  and 
there  is  notliing  left  but  this  |form  or  no- 
form  of  worship,  its  deal  desk  for  pulpit,  its 
rough  benches  for  pews,  and  men  of  the 
class  of  Joseph  Arch  for  preachers.  When 
the  dream  of  radical  politicians  is  realised, 
the  Church  of  England  disendowed,  and  the 
land  restored  to  its  *  rightful'  owners,  it 
will  be  well  if  the  four-acred  farmers  of 
those  times  get  such  recognition  of  divine 
things  as  these  rude  ministrations  supply, 
for  assuredly  they  wiU  in  many  places  get 
none  which  is  better. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Joseph 
Arch  as  what  is  called  an  *  agitator,'  was  at 
a  meeting  convened  at  Wellesboume,  in 
Warwickshire,  a  village  where  the  labourer 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had 
come  to  do  something  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  wages.*     He  made  his  speech  from 

*  a  pig-killing  board '  set  under  a  tree.     The 

*  One  of  the  flippancies  of  modern  Enirlish  is 
the  use  of  the  Scotch  vulgarism  *  wage/  in  place 
of  tlie  good  old  English  word  *  wHges.'  The 
first  form  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Authorised 
Version  or  in  Shakes^ienre ;  the  second  form  is 
both  singular  and  plural.^ 
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f>alice  stepped  id,  tbe  gas  in  the  village 
amps  was  turned  off,  but  lie  persevered. 
Many  subsequent  speeches  have  been  re- 
portedy  but  of  this  bis  maiden  speech  there 
is  no  record.  No  doubt  however  it  was 
very  effective,  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
began  the  Wellesboume  strike,  and  in  the 
May  following,  this  meeting  having  been 
held  in  February  1 872,  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Labourers'  Union  was  established. 

The  first  number  of  the  Labourers*  Union 
Chronicle  was  printed  6th  June  1872.  Its 
original  title  was  as  follows :  *  The  Labour- 
ers' Union  Chronicle  and  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Labourers'  Organisation,' 
conducted  by  J.  E.  Matthew  Vincent,  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  N.  A.  L.  U.  (National  Agri- 
cultural Labourers'  Union.)  Within  tbe 
last  few  weeks  it  has  altered  its  title  to  '  The 
Labourers'  Union  Chronicle,  an  Independent 
Advocate  of  the  British  Toilers'  Rights  to 
Free  Land,  Freedom  from  Priestcraft  and 
from  the  Tyranny  of  Capital,'  and  Mr.  Vin- 
cent has  dropped  his  designation  of  *•  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  N.  A.  L.  U.,'  although  he 
appears  still  to  act  in  that  office,  so  far,  at 
all  events,  as  regards  contributions  for  the 
locked-out  labourers.  It  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  this  change  of  title  is  significant, 
and  that  what  was  originally  and  ostensibly 
a  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
financial  and  social  condition  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Labourer,  is  now  assuming  larger  di- 
mensions, and  identifying  itself  more  and 
more  with  the  general  programme  of  the 
advanced  Radical  Party.* 

This,  we  think,  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
but  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  agita- 
tions to  go  further  than  their  original  pro- 
moters intend.  And  the  peculiar  feature  of 
this  movement  is,  that  it  is  almost  sure  to 
be  dependent  for  its  voice  on  persons  who 
take  it  up,  more  or  less,  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  who  parade  th6  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  order  to  be 
able  more  conveniently  to  attack  institutions, 
such  for  instance  as  the  parochial  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  what  are  call- 
ed the  *  Land  Laws,'  on  the  plea  that  these 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  tbe  leadinpr 
article  of  the  first  number  of  the  regenerated 
*  L.  U.  Chronicle  :*—*  All  the  toilers  .  .  .  must 
be  our  clients.  Our  heart  is  larpre,  our  purposes 
are  great,  our  influence  is  extensive  and  is  ez- 
tendio£f ;  and  when  all  who  live  by  toil  shall 
^five  their  fealty  to  us,  our  advocacy  will  l>e  irre- 
sistible.' 

How  forcibly  it  reminds  us  of  Jack  Cade: — 
'  Valiant  I  am  .  .  .  .  I  am  able  to  endure  much 
....  and  when  I  am  king,  as  king  I  will  be, 
all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score ;  and  I  will 
tipparel  them  in  one  livery,  that  they  may  agree 
like  brothers,  and  worKliip  me  their  lord.' — Sec- 
ond Part  King  Henry  Vl.,  act  Iv.  sc.  2. 


are  answerable  for  the  condition  of  tbe  pe» 
an  try.  Abolish  the  Church  of  En^and  to- 
morrow, and  how  will  that  tend  to  r^ 
wages  or  improve  cottages  \  Many  village* 
would  lose  the  presence  of  a  respectable 
gentleman,  whose  profession  putn  him  o: 
something  like  an  equality  with  all  lib 
neighbours,  who  may  sometimes  not  be  Yen 
active  in  that  profession,  nor  have  Ten 
clear  views  of  doctrine,  nor  very  great  power 
of  exposition,  who  may  not  be  very  keen  in 
visiting  his  flock,  or  very  judicious  intheei- 
ercise  of  benevolence  and  the  dispensing  of 
charities,  but  who,  after  all,  is  likely  to  apply 
his  time,  and  his  income,  slender  though  it 
may  be,  in  a  less  selfish  manner  than  anj  or- 
dinary small  country  gentleman  would  df-. 
Surely  the  influence  of  country  clergymen  L* 
usually  a  humanising  and  civilising  influeDcc. 
And  if  they  have  not  generally  been  bo 
chivalrous  as  Canon  Girdlestone  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  it  cannot  V 
said  that  as  a  body  they  have  sided  with  op- 
pression. If  jtbey  have  not  done  all  the 
good  they  could,  they  have  not  done  much 
positive  harm. 

There    can  be  no  doubt,   however,  that 
among  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  hatred  to 
the  clergy  has  been  a  very  prominent  motiv*'. 
After  all,  Joseph  Arch  is  not  a  labourer;  be 
is  a  dissenting  minister  of  a  rustic  type,  influ- 
enced by  the  jealousies  and  prejudices  of  bis 
class.     From  the  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  down  to  the  humblest  Primi- 
tive Methodist  minister,  there  is  an  abiding 
sense   of  social  inferiority   to  tbe  clergj, 
which  lies,  we  are  persuaded,  at  the  root  of 
those  feelings  which  have  created,  and  which 
support,  such  institutions  as  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  State  Patronage  and  Coo- 
trol,of  the  Church,  or  whatever,  accurately, 
its  lumbering  title  may  be.     The  NoncoE- 
f  ormist  Ilaman  is  a  good  Christian  of  a  mofit 
respectable  though  rather  vulgar  type;  hot 
the  glory  of  independence  of  State  control, 
and  the  multitude  of  the  congr^atioD,  aoti 
the  abolition  of  tests,  and  the  extinction  ^i 
church-rates  avail  him  nothing,  so  long  ^ 
the  State  Church  Mordecai  sits  attheEiog** 
gate. 

But  while  the  fact  of  Joseph  Arch's  p* 
tion  has  helped  to  give  to  this  movemeot* 
Anti-State  Church  character,  it  must  not  ^ 
forgotten  that  among  the  labourers  \m)^ 
the  more  thoughtful  are  attached  bj  c^ 
viction  to  Primitive  Methodism.  1^ 
thoughtful  labourers  are  naturally  tbe  most 
inclined  to  review  and  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  position,  and  taking  up  their  oirii 
cause  and  the  cause  of  their  fellows  «* 
religious  men,  they  have  produced  in  tbe« 
strikes  some  of  the  characteristics  of  ^^ 
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^ioos  conflict.  And  when,  as  has  been 
le  case  in  Suffolk,  the  locked-out  men,  or 
lose  who  are  on  strike,  meet  together  in 
16  bumble  village  chapel  on  Sunday,  and 
:>ld  religious  services  having  especial  refe- 
mce  to  their  straggle,  that  struggle  is  like- 
'  to  he  more  lasting  in  its  duration  and 
iore  permanent  in  its  effects. 
The  pages  of  that  Book,  full  of  varied 
ire,  suited  to  all  the  needs  and  sorrows  and 
>ys  of  human  life,  contain  passages  which 
re  strong  vireapons  for  a  cause  like  this. 
Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  have 
2aped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you 
ept  back  by  fraud,  crieth :  and  the  cries  of 
bem  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the 
ars  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.'  There's  a 
ext  for  a  sermon  to  lock-outs  I  And  when 
hey  look  for  apostolic  practice,  they  read 
hat '  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had 
ill  things  common ;  and  sold  their  posses- 
ions and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men, 
IS  everyone  had  need.' 

This  semi-religious  character  which  the 
[^onte8t  has  assumed  is  not  its  least  serious 
Feature.  The  East  Angliiin  labourer  may 
Qot  have  much  acuteness,  but  he  has  sreat 
solidity.  Some  time  since,  one  of  the  larg- 
est landowners  in  Suffolk,  after  noticing 
what  we  have  just  noticed — the  religious 
element  in  the  contest — observed  that  no 
two  more  obstinate  classes  were  ever  pitted 
against  each  other  than  these  farmers  and 
these  labourers ;  they  are  in  fact  of  the  same 
stock — the  stock  who,  as  officers  in  the 
great  Continental  war  used  to  observe, 
would  go  more  doggedly  to  certain  death 
than  any  other  soldiers  in  the  army. 

Another,  and  a  very  different  cause  of 
this  agitation,  is  that  hunger  for  land  which 
seems  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  natural  and 
congenital  propensity  in  the  human  race. 
The  labourer  with  no  garden,  pines  for  a 
garden.  The  man  with  a  small  allotment, 
pines  for  a  larger  one.  The  man  with  six 
acres  wants  fifteen.*     The  man  with  a  two- 

*  6ee  a  letter  in  the  'Times'  of  Augost  15, 
in  which  the  writer  gi^es  a  most  interesting  ac- 
coantof  a'  cottier/ as  he  calls  him,  near  Ipswich, 
wbo  bad  managed  to  maintain  himself  on  six 
acres  of  land,  although  with  great  difficulty, 
but  Tvbo  said,  Mf  I  only  had  fifteen  acres,  I 
sbould  not  care  to  call  the  Qaeen  my  cousin/ 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  *  Labourers'  Chroni- 
cle/ being  rather  puzzled  how  to  reply  to  the 
plain  statement  contained  in  this  letter,  calls 
the  'cottier'  a  canning  peasant,  assumes  that 
"10  gross  produce  of  an  ordinary  farm  would 
equal  10^.  an  acre,  whereas  three  quarters  of 
Wheat  per  acre  on  the  whole  farm  would  not 
amount  to  that  sum ;  and  puts  words  into  the 
'cottier's '  mouth  which  he  is  not  reported  to 
nave  used,  viz.,  that  he  'grows'  a  certain  crop, 
^ben  he  only  says  he  '  has  grown '  such  a  crop 
on  some  occasion  or  other. 


horse  farm  wants  a  four-horse  farm ;  and  so 
on.  But  this  sacra  fames  is  made  use  of 
by  the  professional  people  of  the  movement 
to  serve  their  own  ends ;  those  ends  being 
simply  what  plain  ipe0p\e  call  confiscation. 

<  The  objects  contemplated  by  the  National 
Union  of  Agricultural  Labourers  are,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Union: — 1.  "To  improve  the 
general  condition  of  agricultural  labourers  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  2.  "To  encourage 
the  formation  of  Branch  and  District  Unions  ;*' 
and  8.  "  To  promote  co-operation  and  com- 
munication between  Unions  already  in  exis- 
tence." '  * 

But  these  are  not  the  objects  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  at  least  not  the 
ultimate  objects,  so  far  as  land  is  concerned. 
These  objects  may  be  best  stated  by  a  quo- 
tation from  Herbert  Spencer's  *  Social  Sta- 
tics,' extracted  with  approval  in  a  leading 
article  of  the  *  Labourers  Chronicle '  of  June 
18th,  1874:— 

*  We  see  that  the  right  of  each  man  to  the 
use  of  the  earth,  limited  only  by  the  like  rights 
of  his  feUoto-men,  is  immediately  deducible 
from  the  law  of  equal  freedom.  We  see  that 
the  maintenance  of  this  right  necessarily  for- 
lids  private  property  in  land  .  .  .  .' 

This  goes  rather  farther  than  that  cele- 
brated article  in  the  Rules  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Labour  League,  which  specifies  that 
tho^rate  of  wages  should  not  be  less  than 
18«.'perweet  And  that  stirred  the  Suf- 
folk farmers  to  frenzy  I 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length 
the  question  of  the  Land  Laws.  Sufiering, 
however,  aa  we  do,  from  that  stupidity  and 
ignorance  which  is  one  of  the  invariable 
characteristics  of  the  London  Press,f  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  see 
why  the  right  pf  each  man  to  the  use  of 
his  own  hat,  limited  only  by  the  like  rights 
of  his  fellow-men,  is  not  as  immediately 
deducible  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom, 
as  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth ;  and  if 
so,  why  it  does  not  immediately  follow  that 
the  maintenajace  of  this  right  necessarily 
forbids  private  property  in  hats.  If  all  the 
land  is  to  be  cut  up  into  four-acre  patches,  and 
everybody  is  to  use,  that  is,  we  suppose, 
dig  up  and  plant  any  four-acre  paten,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  we 
can  hardly  expect  much  of  a  crop.  Putting 
that  aside,  however,  why  does  not  the  law 
of  equal  freedom  apply  just  as  much  to 
railway  shares  as  to  land  ?  In  which  case 
everybody  will  appropriate  everybody  else's 

*  *  The  English  Peasantry,'  p.  200. 

f  Heading  of  leading  article  'Labourers'  Union 
Chronicle'  of  July  4,  1874,  '  The  Stupidity  and 
Ignorance  of  the  London  Press.' 
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dividend,  subject,  of  course,  to  that  higbly- 
intelligible  proviso,  that  bis  right  to  the  use 
thereof  must  be  limited  by  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-men.* 

But  granting  as  much  as  any  landowner 
could  desire  as  to  the  rights  of  that  order, 
and  having  no  wish  to  fall  in  with  theories 
which  can  never  be  carried  into  practice 
except  after  a  bloody  and  disastrous  civil 
war,  rendering  almost  valueless  the  subject 
of  the  quarrel,  we  are  still  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  much  hardship  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  poor  in  previous  generations 
by  the  enclosures  which  took  place  before 
the  passing  of  the  present  Greneral  Act  on 
that  subject,  Arthur  Young  was  no  radical 
leveller.  He  was  heir  of  land  which  had 
belonged  to  his  forefathers  for  two  centu- 
ries. He  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  the  reign  of  George  HI. 
But  what  does  be  say  about  enclosures? 
*The  fact  is,  that  by  nineteen  enclosure 
Bills  out  of  twenty  the  poor  are  injured — 
in  some,  grossly  injured.'f  And  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  poor  man  words  wnich 
might  have  appeared  in  the  *  Labourers' 
Chronicle ' : — 

*  Go  to  an  alehouse  kitchen  of  an  old  enclos- 
ed country,  and  there  you  will  see  the  origin 
of  poverty  and  poor  rates.  For  whom  are 
they  to  oe  sober?  For  whom  are  they  to 
save?  (such  are  their  questions).  For  the 
parish  ?  If  I  am  diligen^  shall  I  have  leave 
to.  build  a  cottage  ?  If  I  am  sober,  shall  I 
have  land  for  a  cow  ?  If  I  am  frugal,  shall  I 
have  half  an  acre  for  potatoes  ?  You  offer  no 
motives ;  you  have  noting  but  a  parish  officer 
and  a  workhouse.     Bring  me  another  pot,^ 

Going  then  into  calculations  as  to  the  com- 
parative cost  of  keeping  families  in  the 
workhouse  on  the  one  hand,  and  giving 
them  money  to  settle  on  common  land  on  the 
other,  he  declares  himself  much  in  favour 
of  the  latter  alternative.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  he  makes  a  stipulation 
that  the  land  should  be  inalienable.  This  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  modem  com- 
plaint of  the  difficulty  and  expense  which 


*  Sir  George  Campbell,  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  read  a  paper  on  '  The 
Privileges  of  Land,  wrongly  called  Property ;' 
meaninJBf,  of  coarse,  to  point  out  by  this  verbal 
paradox  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,  and  that  a  man  has  not  (pace  a  late 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own.  What  we  mean  by  property  is, 
a  personal  appropriation  of  the  datles  attaching 
to  income.  Whether  derived  from  land  or  from 
any  other  source,  but  we  do  not  deny  that  those 
duties  exist.  The  Christian  notion  of  property 
is  stewardship. 

t  'Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  applying 
Wastes  to  the  better  Maintenance  and  Support 
of  the  Poor/    Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1801.    P.  42. 


attaches  to  the  transfer  of  land — a  difficvhi 
ascribed  to  the  greed  of  the  aristocracy. 

Among  the  injurious  results  of  endosnm 
he  specifies  one,  that  the  poor  were  tbeece 
compelled  to  sell  their  cows.  Now  if,  iu- 
stcad  of  stimulating  the  bad  passions  of 
ignorant  men,  the  spokesmen  of  this  labour 
movement  would  take  up  some  practical 
question  like  the  supply  of  milk  to  labooref^ 
they  would  do  incalculable  good.  No  one 
who  has  seen  a  milk-fed  peasantry  can  have 
any  doubt  that  the  want  of  milk  in  all '  en> 
closed  countries'  (to  use  Arthur  Yoong-'R 
words)  is  a  most  serious  evil.  It  is  ahno^ 
too  soon  to  speculate  what  effect  this  wsot 
may  have  upon  the  physical  strength  of  the 
race ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Irish 
and  Scotch,  who  are  fed  on  milk,  with  per- 
haps nothing  else  except  oatmeal,  are  a  far 
finer  race  than  the  farm  labourers  of  Uie  Eas- 
tern Counties,  who,  as  children,  hardly  ever 
taste  milk. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  subject 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  under 
the  influence  of  rarious  causes,  there  ha* 
been  a  gradual  <  hardening '  of  the  price  of 
labour,  so  to  speak,  in  Norfolk  and  Soffblt 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  showed 
itself  more  distinctly  at  harvest  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  harvest  wages  sprang  np 
from  6/.  or  11,  to  8/.,  9/.,  and  even  lU 
But  the  first  clear  evidence  of  the  action  of 
the  Labourers'  Union  appears  to  hare  been 
given  by  a  letter,  reprinted  in  the  *  Times ' 
some  weeks  since,  which,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  that 
body,  we  here  produce : — 

Alderton,  February  22. 1874. 

*  Deab  Sir, 

'  The  Agricultural  Labourers  of  Ibis 
branch  of  the  National  Agricultural  Union  id 
your  employ  beg  respectfuly  to  inform  you 
that  on  and  after  2  March  1874  they  wfll  r^ 
quire  A  rise  in  their  wages  of  One  Shilling  per 
weak    A  weaks  work  to  Consist  of  fifty  hours 
being  desirous  of  retaining  good  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed  and  to  assure 
you  that  no  unbecoming  feelings  prompt  us  ts 
such  A  course  we  invito  you  if  our  terms  tre 
not  in  accordences  with  your  view  to  appoi^ 
an  earley  time  to  meet  us  so  that  we  may  bsr- 
ley  Consider  the  mater  and  arrange  our  a^f 
amicably.  Your  obedient  servants, 

'  The  Committee' 

Alderton  is  a  parish  near  the  sea,  in  the 
extreme  S.E.  of  Suffolk,  and  partly  beloag- 
ing  to  Lord  Rendlesham  ;  and  this  letter,  or 
a  similar  one,  was  served  on  twelve  farmen 
in  that  district,  the  Wilford  Hundred.  It 
appears  to  have  been  sent  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  Affricultural 
Unions.  We  extract  from  the  rules  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Union : — 
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*  Disputes   between   Ehplotebs  and   Em- 

PLOTBD. 

*  1.  Members  of*  this  League  wishing  to  ob- 
tain any  material  alteration  in  the  conditions 
of  their  employment,  must,  before  acquainting 
their  employers  of  their  intention  to  obtain 
such  alteration,  lay  their  case  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Branch  to  which  they  belong, 
who,  in  turn,  must  at  once  give  information  to 
the  Council  through  the  General  Secretary ; 
and  the  Branch  Coounittee  and  Executive 
Council,  in  conjunction,  shall  immediately 
take  such  action  thereon  as  may  be  necessary  ; 
but  in  no  case  will  members  of  the  League 
receiye  assistance  from  its  funds  should  they 
yoluntarily  cease  to  work  without  the  sanction 
of  their  Branch  Committee  and  the  Ezecutiye 
Council. 

'  8.  When  members  have  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  Branch  Committee  and  the  Coun- 
cil to  ask  their  employers  for  an  alteration  in 
the  conditions  of  their  employment,  the  re- 
quest must  be  made  in  a  ciyU  and  conciliatory 
manner;  no  threat  or  angry  words  must  be 
used.  And  should  the  employers  decline  to 
grant  their  requests,  the  Branch  Committee 
shall  use  every  endeavour  by  deputation  and 
offers  of  nrbitnition  to  settle  the  differences  in 
an  amicable  manner ;  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing the  Council  well  informed,  and  acldng  on 
any  advice  the  Council  may  give.* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  wording  of  this 
letter  which  suggests  a  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  been  noticed  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.     It  is  qniet  and  respectful, 
and  is  addressed  to  members  of  a  class  not 
very  perceptibly  different  in  rank  from  that 
of  the  writer.     In  many  cases,  the  children 
of  the  labourer  are  better  taught  than  the 
children  of  the  fanner ;  the  habits  of  the 
two  classes  are  much  the  same,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  the  one  does  the  hard 
work  and  the  other  the  easy  work  of  the 
farm  which  they  both  unite  in  cultivating 
and  tending.     At  the    same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  belong   to  a  class  which 
is   not  distinguished  for    consideration  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  which  is  easily  irri- 
tated, and  which,  at  the  particular  juncture 
when  this  letter  was  written,  had  had  much 
to  irritate  it     It  is  only  lately  that  the  far- 
mers have  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
labourers  have  ceased  to  be  children.     It  is, 
however,  so,  and  this  fact  has  to  be  met 
It  happens  in  many  households  that  the  first 
assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
eldest  son  is  a  sore  trial — a  cause  of  heart- 
burnings and  coldness;  he  is  no  longer  a 
child,  but  the  parents  are  unable  to  realize 
the  new  relations  which   must  henceforth 
exist  between  them  and  him.     So  with  the 
farm  labourer.      For  generations   past  his 
wages  and  bis  position  bavo  been  pretty 


much  what  his  employer  chose.  Without 
being  legally  tied  to  the  soil,  he  was  virtu- 
ally so.  Having  legal  freedom  of  contract, 
he  had  no  actual  freedom  of  contract  This 
is  so  no  longer,  and  never  can  be  so  again. 
And  this  was  the  fact  which  the  farmers, 
first  of  East  and  then  of  West  Suffolk,  have 
had  to  face.  In  East  Suffolk  they  refused 
to  recognise  it ;  they  sent  no  reply  to  the 
letter  of  *  the  Committee,'  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  strike.  In  West  Suffolk  they 
anticipated  action  on  the  part  of  any  *  Com- 
mittee '  by  a  lock-out 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  the 
two  cases,  but  we  cannot  acquit  the  farmers 
of  all  blame  in  either.  In  the  first  case, 
however,  we  think  their  error  not  much 
more  than  an  error  of  judgment.  Although 
the  letter  of  the  labourers  was  most  proper- 
ly worded,  we  must  remark  that  the  persons 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  been  loaded 
with  abuse  by  the  orators  of  the  Unions  and 
by  the  newspaper  which  is  or  was  the  organ 
of  all  the  Unions  in  the  country.  And  tnus 
being  very  partially  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, having  never  been  used  to  much 
notice  of  any  kind,  particularly  of  an  un- 
favourable nature,  when  they  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  being  most  freely  criti- 
cised, that  speeches  were  being  made  which 
they  had  not  eloquence  to  reply  to,  and  arti- 
cles written  which  they  had  no  literary  abili- 
ty to  answer,  and  even  songs  made  upon 
them — a  grievance  which  has  been  felt  to  be 
such  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Psalmist — 
which  they  could  not  repel  by  any  counter- 
blast of  poetry,  they  simply  did  what  their 
cart-horses  are  sometimes  inclined  to  do 
when  over-weighted  :  they  turned  what  they 
would  call  *  rusty,'  and  did  nothing.  This, 
we  think,  was  an  error  in  judgment,  but  it  is 
an  error  which  persons  suddenly  introduced 
into  new  circumstances  are  very  apt  to  com- 
mit For  a  labourer  to  speak  was  a  portent 
like  that  which  occurred  to  a  certain  pro- 
phet in  Old  Testament  story,  and  the  im- 
pulse of  the  other  interlocutor  was  probably 
much  like  Balaam's :  *  I  would  there  were  a 
sword  in  ray  hand,  for  now  would  I  kill 
thee  I '  The  fanners,  however,  did  not  go  so 
far  as  manslaughter — they'only  did  not  raise 
their  labourers'  wages.  Upon  thin  the  men 
struck ;  the  strike  extended  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  things  looked  serious,  par- 
ticularly as  about  that  time  a  similar  state  of 
things  existed  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  elsewhere.  From  this  time,  for 
about  two  or  three  months,  a  game  of  brag 
was  played  between  master  and  men  ;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  men,  the  spring 
was  unusually  dry,  the  usual  amount  of 
weeding  and  other  spring  labour  was  not  re- 
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quired,  and  the  weather  fought  against  the 
Labourers'  Udioii.  Had  the  spring  been 
wet,  matters  would  not  have  been  so  pleasant 
for  the  masters ;  the  result  might  practically 
have  been  the  same,  but  attended,  for  them, 
with  far  greater  inconvenience. 

In  West  Suffolk  the  farmers,  or  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  played  a  different 
game.  Headed  by  an  eminent  Parliamen- 
tary barrister,  who  is  himself  a  considerable 
farmer,  aud  backed  by  some  local  land-sur- 
veyors and  lawyers,  they  formed  a  Defence 
Association,  and  locked  out  all  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  Union,  passing  a  resolution  at 
a  public  meeting,  which  in  effect,  though 
not  in  words,  was  directed  against  all  Unions 
whatever.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the 
first  days  of  June,  and  from  that  time  until 
harvest  a  contest  was  carried  on,  the  results 
of  which  cannot  be  very  clearly  traced,  but 
which  appears  to  have  ended,  so  far  as  Uie 
farmers  are  concerned,  by  their  having  stuck 
to  the  text  of  not  employing  Union  men, 
aud,  so  far  as  the  labourers  are  concerned, 
by  some  of  them  having  lost  their  harvest 
work,  some  having  emigrated,  and  some 
having  silently  or  otherwise  dropped  their 
connection  with  the  Union. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  statistics  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  struggle  has 
not  yet  assumed  such  dimensions  as  to  ren- 
der it  at  all  probable  that  the  present  state 
of  things  is  fioal.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
farmers  have  had  the  best  of  it ;  they  have 
done  with  less  work  before  harvest,  they 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  the  harvest  itself, 
in  many  cases  the  Union  men  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  employment,  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  become  chargeable  upon  the 
parishes  as  paupers.  But  what  are  the 
numbers  of  the  combatants,  comp^ed  to  the 
total  numbers  of  each  class  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk?  Out  of  88,000  labourers,  not 
more  than  than  one-fifth  are  members  of  any 
Union.  Out  of  4600  farmers  and  graziers, 
little  more  than  one-eighth  have  joined  any 
Defence  Association.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  half  the  Union  labourers  were  at  work 
all  through  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  so  that 
the  contest,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  a 
contest  in  which  one-eighth  of  the  farmers 
have  vanquished  one-tenth  of  the  labourers. 
Who  can  say  that  thb  is  a  decisive  vic- 
tory? 

And  such  as  it  is,  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  victory  has  been  achieved 
by  an  instrument  of  doubtful  legality. 
There  was  a  trial  at  Manchester  during  the 
Summer  Assizes  of  this  year,  which,  if  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Baron  rollock  was  good 
law,  seems  to  show  that  a  combination  of 
persons  for  objects  like  that  of  the  Farmers' 


Defence  Association  is  of  an  illegal  charac- 
ter. The  case  was  this : — Certain  memben 
of  the  Manchester  Self-actijiff  Minders'  As- 
sociation refused  to  work  with  a  man  who 
was  not  a  member  of  this  association — the 
result  being  that  this  man  lost  bis  woik. 
Baron  Pollock,  as  reported  in  the  *  Pali 
Mall  G^ette'  of  August  6,  said,  *  It  was  per- 
fectly lawful  for  one  man  to  say  he  woald 
not  ride  in  a  particular  omnibus,  or  bay 
bread  from  a  particular  baker ;  but  if  a  body 
of  men  agreed  together  not  to  ride  in  that 
omnibus,  or  not  to  buy  bread  from  that  ba- 
ker, it  would  be  an  improper  interference 
with  a  man's  earning  his  livelihood.  One 
farmer  may  refuse  to  employ  a  man  who  be- 
longs to  a  Union,  but  if  200  farmers  unite 
in  pledging  themselves  not  to  employ  him, 
surely  it  is  *  an  improper  interference  with 
that  man's  earning  nis  livelihood.'  We 
commend  this  to  the  careful  considers^on 
of  the  able  lawyer  who  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  the  West  Suffolk  Farmers'  De- 
fence Association. 

What  are  the  practical  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  struggle  which  we  have  re- 
viewed, for  landlords,  farmers,  and  labour- 
ers ?  May  we  urge  upon  landowners  the  con- 
sideration that  we  live  in  times  in  which  the 
title  to  all  property  is  jealously  scrutinised, 
and  in  which  the  duties  which  by  general 
consent  attach  to  property,  especially  to  visi- 
ble and  tangible  property,  multiply  daily? 
There  are  parishes  from  which  the  grand- 
fathers of  die  present  owners  swept  away 
every  cottage,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  labourer  who  worked  on  tho  land  and 
created  the  rental,  being  a  burden  on  tiiat 
rental  for  time  to  come.  Happily  at  present 
there  is  no  temptation  to  repeat  this  prM- 
tice  in  other  parishes,  the  law  of  settieme&t 
having  been  altered.  But  society  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
duties,  either  of  the  owners  of  land  as  owoen 
or  of  the  State  coming  to  their  aid  and 
making  up  for  the  deficiencies  and  malfeas- 
ance of  past  generations,  is  to  provide  dwell- 
ings, not  hovels,  not  pigsties,  as  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury called  them,  but  proper  dwellings  for 
the  labourer  who  tills  the  mnd,  at  a  reasona- 
ble distance  from  the  land  which  he  tilk. 
A  man  who  has  to  walk  two  or  three 
miles  to  and  from  his  work  is  most  un- 
fairly handicapped  against  one  who  steps 
from  his  cottage  into  the  field  where  be 
has  to  spend  his  strength.  Moreover,  he 
loses  his  chance  of  working  at  an  allotment 
or  cultivating  his  garden,  if  he  have  one. 

Where  cottages  exist,  it  is  very  common- 
ly the  practice  to  let  them  to  the  tenant  of 
the  land  around.     We  very  much  doubt  the 
I  propriety  of  this  practice.     It  puts  the  la- 
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bourer  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  liis  em- 
ployer, and  also  encourages  short  tenancies. 
Nothing  tends  so  mach  to  settle  a  labourer 
and  to  render  him  satisfied  with  and  attach- 
ed to  bis  position  as  security  of  tenure,  par- 
ticoiarly  if  that  tenure  extend  to  a  garden  as 
well  as  a  cottage,  and  if  that  garden  be  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent^  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  most 
labourers  would  be  better  oflf  with  regular 
aud  fair  wages,  together  with  a  cottage  and 
large  garden,  than  if  put  into  possession  of 
that  foar-acre  farm  of  which  Mr.  Arch  and 
Mr.  Taylor  draw  such  golden  pictures. 

If  the  farmers  will  condescend  to  hear  a 
word  of   advice,  we  should  make  bold  to 
remind  them  that,  although  at  present  they 
seem  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  contest,  it 
has  been  but  a  preliminary  skirmish,  and 
that  unless  the  labourer  is  placed  in  a  con- 
dition  more  satisfactory,  both  as  to  wages 
and  as  to  the  general  condition  of  hiring, 
than  has  been  Uie  case  up  to  this  time,  they 
may  depend  upon  it  that  these  battles  will 
recur  with  renewed  intensity  and  increased 
bitterness.     Never  again,   in   the    face    of 
Labourers*  Union  Chronicles  and  a  propa- 
ganda of  discontent,  can  farmers  hope  to  re- 
tain the  labourer  in  the  former  subjection. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  have  to  deal  with 
him,  if  not  more  as  a  free  agent,  certainly  as 
one    much   more   under  foreign  influences 
than      heretofore.      In     self-defence,     the 
farmers  will  do  well  if  they  do  what  they 
can  to  attach  the  labourer  to  the  land.     For 
weekly    notice    and   weekly    hiring,   three 
months,  or  still  longer  terms,  should  be  sub- 
stituted,  with  particular  stipulations  as   to 
harvest.     We  nave   before  referred   to  the 
milk  question :   it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  some  power  does  not  exist,  just  as  a 
water  snpply  is  compulsory  in  towns,   to 
make  a  milk  supply,  for  labourers*  children, 
compulsory  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  tenant- 
farmer  that  he  is,  after  all,  the  least  neces- 
sary element  in  the  agricultural  hierarchy. 
Owners  of  the  land  there  must  be,  either 
public  or  private,  under  the  present  or 
under  any  future  state  of  *  land  laws.'  Cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  there  must  also  be  so 
long  as  agriculture  goes  on  ;  but  the  tenant- 
farmer,  the  middleman,  is  an  accident  of 
English  country  life,  which  has  no  analogy 
in  many  other  countries,  and  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  may  well  possibly 
cease  to  exist  even  here.  The  tenant-farmer 
then  will  do  well  to  remember  that,  although 
his  house  stands  strong  as  things  now  ai*e, 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  fair  demands  of 
his  labourers  may  stimulate  emigration,  may 
introduce  the  practice  of  co-operative  farm- 


ing, and,  if  and  when  the  county  franchise 
is  extended  to  the  labourers,  may  again 
make  the  counties  the  strongholds  of  ex- 
treme opinions,  just  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  an  un-reformed  Parliament. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the 
labourer,  that,  of  all  luxuries  and  necessaries, 
fresh  air  is  the  greatest,  and  that  the  want 
of  fresh  air  is  but  poorly  made  up  by  larger 
wages.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on 
the  charms  of  the  country,  nor  are  we  about 
to  urge  the  virtues  of  contentment  and  ten 
shillings  a  week.  The  Catechism,  which 
many  poor  children  learn,  has  been  misrepre- 
sented as  inculcating  the  duty  of  being  con- 
tent with  that  state  of  Ufe  into  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  us.  It  does  nothing  of 
the  kind,  it  simply  says  that  we  should  do 
our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  us ;  not  that  we  are 
to  be  content  with  ten  shillings,  but  that  we 
are  not  to  misapply  twenty. 

But  while  the  labourer  is  fully  justified  in 
taking  all  lawful  and  orderly  means  of  im- 
proving his  position,  he  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  after  all,  there  are  great  advan- 
tages in  a  state  of  life  in  which  we  know 
our  neighbours,  in  which  we  *  dwell  among 
our  own  people,'  in  which  the  relations 
of  employer  and  employed,  landlord  and 
tenant,  have  a  permanent  rather  than  a 
temporary  character.  In  towns,  all  men 
are  more  or  less  Arabs,  hero  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow,  according  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  la- 
bour. In  the  country,  there  is  less  excite- 
ment, less  competition,  a  lower  scale  of  pay ; 
but,  for  all  except  the  most  pushing,  the 
country  affords  attractions  for  the  steady  and 
industrious  labourer  which  are  never  to  be 
found  in  the  roar  of  the  streets  and  the  bus- 
tle of  the  factoiy. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  coxcombry  talk- 
ed about  the  order  of  the  peasantry ;  the 
distinctive  smock-frock  has  had  many 
mourners ;  but  we  may  depend  upon  it,  this 
is  an  order  to  which  its  members  are  attach- 
ed not  of  their  own  free  will  but  by  com- 
pulsion alone.     In  a  new  sense  wo  may  say, 

'  Quae  regie  in^terris  nostri  non  plena  laborU  f ' 

It  is  the  order  of  the  peasantry  which  has 
colonised  Canada,  which  is  pouring  year  by 
year  into  the  illimitable  plains  and  woods  of 
the  West,  constantly  settmg  back  the  boun- 
dary of  the  desert  aud  turning  uncultivated 
wastes  into  verdure  and  fertihty,  and  which 
in  one  generation  has  raised  Australia  to  the 
dignity  of  a  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe. 
This  is  not  an  instrument  to  be  thoughtless- 
ly misused  or  carelessly  thrown  away.  It  is 
their  bono  and  sinew,  nay  their  shrewdness 
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and  skill,  which  is  constantly  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  the  upper  classes,  which  makes 
England  what  she  is,  and  which  in  the  next 
half-ccntcry  will  make  the  English  tongne 
the  ruling  language  of  the  world. 

Good  done  to  this  class  spreads  through 
all  the  ranks  of  society ;  and  if  those  who 
possess  influence  with  this  class  would  use 
their  influence,  as  some  men  have  used  it, 
not  in  pandering  to  its  prejudices  or  in- 
fluencing its  passions,  but  in  developing  its 
best  instincts,  consulting  its  real  welfare  and 
increasing  its  self-respect,  they  would  de- 
serve far  more  than  most  men  the  honourable 
title  of  benefactors  of  mankind. 


Art.  VIII. —  Worthies  of  All  Souls  ;  Four 
Centuries  of  English  History  illustrated 
from  the  College  Archives,  By  Montagu 
Burrows,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Fellow  of  All  Souk     London,  1874. 

The  history  of  a  college  or  of  any  corpo- 
ration which  has  enjoyed  an  independent 
existence  for  more  than  four  centunes  pos- 
sesses a  special  value  as  reflecting  the  con- 
tinuous development  and  change  going  on  in 
the  world  around.  A  college  is  a  microcosm 
of  the  university,  the  university  of  the  na- 
tion. 

'Chronica  si  penses,  cum  pujjfoant  Oxonlenses, 
Poet  paueos  menses  volat  ira  per  Angligenensee.' 

Mr.  Burrows  in  the  work  before  us  en- 
deavours to  represent  the  history  of  All 
Souls  as  a  microcosm  of  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  interdependence  of  national 
and  university  history  he  has  already  illus- 
trated in  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  *  Na- 
tional character  of  the  old  English  Universi- 
ties,' published  in  his  former  volume  of 
*  Constitutional  Progress.'  *  The  connection 
between  the  smaller  corporation  of  the  col- 
lege and  that  of  the  nation  is  one  degree 
more  remote ;  and  when  an  alternative  title 
is  given  to  the  work  before  us  of  *Foar 
Centuries  of  English  History  illustrated  from 
the  College  Archives,'  we  must  warn  the 
hbtorical  student  against  expecting  much. 
The  *  illustrations '  appear  to  us  more  suita- 
ble to  the  lecture-room  than  the  library. 
For  ourselves  we  should  have  liked  more  of 
'  All  Souls '  and  less  of  *  English  History.' 
** '  All  Souls  College  was  founded  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  Papal  bull 

**Con8tltuiional      Progress/     Snd     edition. 
London.    1872. 


of  institution  is  dated  1439.  The  college 
therefore  belongs  to  a  special  class  of  oni- 
versity  foundations.  New  College,  All 
Souls,  and  Magdalen,  institutions  which 
commemorate  the  magnificence  of  Wykeham, 
Chichele,  and  Waynflete,  mark  the  transition 
between  mediseval  and  modem  Oxfori 
Merton  and  its  compeers  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  had  fought  the 
battle  of  the  college  system  within  the  uni- 
versity. New  College,  All  Souls,  and  their 
successors  entered  into  the  fruits  of  the  rie- 
tory.  That  victory  was  more  easily  and 
more  completely  won  in  the  English  univer- 
sities than  elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  sys- 
tem of  organisation  by  *  nations'  was  in 
essence  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  evils  of 
division  and  dissension  by  giving  legal  con- 
stitution and  discipline  to  the  contendin); 
parties.  At  Oxfoni  it  never  found  much 
favour.  As  early  as  1313  the  division  of 
the  students  into  Northerners  and  Sonthernen 
(Boreales  and  Australes)  was  denounced  aft 
not  lessening  but  aggravating  dissension.* 
Peace  and  tranquillity  could  only  be  really 
secured  by  exercising  an  efl^ectivc  control 
over  the  domestic  life  of  the  8tndent& 
Hence  from  the  voluntary  unions  of  the 
hostels  for  common  life  and  mutual  protec- 
tion arose  the  official  hostels  oi  halls  pre- 
sided over  by  a  university  officer.  These, 
too,  eventually  had  to  give  way  before  the 
stronger  organisation  of  the  endowed  col- 
leges ;  and  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  exclusive  superi- 
ority of  the  colleges  within  the  university 
began  to  be  acknowledged. 

The  century  which  elapsed  between  the 
period  of  the  foundation  of   All  Souls  and 
the  Reformation,  is  not  a  distinguished  one 
in  University  annals.     It  was  the  century  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  of  early  Tudor 
oppression  ;  but  it  was  the  century  also  of 
the  Renaissance,  when  the  'new  learning' 
first  became  known  in   England.     Mr.  Bar- 
rows, we  think,  shows  singular  want  of  grasp 
in  his  conception  of  what  the  Renaissance  was. 
He  looks  upon  it  merely  as  the  revival  of 
the  study  of  Greek  in  Western  Europe,  and 
fails  to  recognise  the  multifarious  cbaiacto' 
of  the  movement,  and  the  multifarious  a^ 
complishments  of  its  prophets,  of  whom  lis* 
acre— of  All  Souls — was  one  of  the  greatest 
He  does  not  observe  that  the  Renaissance  is 
really  a  period  or  an  epoch — a  cluster  o{ 
events  and  of  discoveries — an   Aufklamog 
or  Illumination — a  marked  step  onwards  in 
the  advance  of  the  human  intellect     Whilst 
in  Italy  the  Universities  adopted  the  '  new 
learning '  with  enthusiasm,  and  snfiered  only 
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because    of  the  establishment  of  the  rival 
*  academies,'  and  the  restless  desire  that  men 
had  of  hearing  what  all  teachers  had  to  say 
or  of  teaching  at  every  University,*  north  of 
the  Alps  a  real  straggle  was  engaged  in.     In 
Germany  the  obsctirantistSy  the  maintainers 
of  scholasticism,  were  in  a  great  majority, 
and  at  one  time  the  Theological  Faculty  of 
Oolo^rne  'had  actually  obtained  leave  from 
the  Emperor  to  collect  and  bum  all  Hebrew 
books.      The  auto  dafe  was  fortunately  pre- 
vented from  taking  place.     The  eventual  tri- 
umph  of   the  cause  of  enlightenment  was 
there  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  satire  of 
the    *  Epistolsa   Obscurorum  Virorum ;'    in 
France   and  England  it  was  only  brought 
abont  by  the  interference  of  the  Crown  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Regius  Professorships 
at  Paris  and  Oxford.     In  what  relation  did 
the  new  coUegiato  foundations,  such  as  All 
BoulSy    stand  to  this  movement,  and   how 
comes  it  that  these,  the  most  magnificent  of 
Oxford  colleges,  are  contemporary  in  their 
early  years  with  that  general  decline  of  the 
University,  noted  by  Woodf  and  other  wri- 
ters f     These  are  problems  which  Mr.  Bur- 
rows does  not  deal  with,  probably  because 
he  has  no  help  to  give  us  for  their  solution. 
In  one  passage  he  is  somewhat  tantalizing 
when  be  sayi 


"V*  Among  the  earliest  entries  on  the  college 
books  occur  notices  of^  permission  of  absence, 
given  to  different  fellows  for  stated  periods,  in 
order  that  they  may  pursue  their  studies  at 
foreign  universities.* — Page  47. 

and  then  gives  ^no  names.  The  lines  from 
the  •  Ship  of  Fools '  on  the  subject  are  well- 
known  : — 

'  One  runneth  to  Almayue,  another  into  Fraunce, 
To  Paris,  Padway,  Lombardy,  or  Spaine  : 
Another  to  Bononj,  Rome,  or  Orleaunce, 
To  Cayns,  to  Tholous,  Athens,  or  Colayne, 
And  at  last  retameth  home  agayne 
More  ignoraunt.' 

We  should  like  to  have  been  able  to  test  the 
experience  of  All  Souls  as  to  the  results  of 
these  dispensations.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Burrows  has  not  given  us  a  Kegister  of  the 
Fellows,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  Wardens, 
and  a  Calendar,  even  though  an  imperfect 
one,  of  the  documents  in  the  archives  relat- 
ing to  public  men  and  public  affairs.  The 
volume  is  already  bulky,  but  we  think  we 
could  find  room  for  two  such  appendices. 
Of  the  book  as  it  is,  the  most  interesting 
parts  are  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the 
college  to  the  Crown,  the  history  of  the  dis- 

*I'*acciolati, '  Syntagmata  Gjmnasii  Patavini,' 
cap.  vii. 

\B!.g.,  sab  annis  1438,  1455, 1460, 1466,  1500, 


position  of  the  surplus,  and  of  the  tenure 
and  succession  to  Fellowships,  and  the  con- 
nection (still  honourably  maintained)  of  All 
Souls  with  the  study  of  law.  These  subjects 
we  shall  touch  upon  successively,  gathering 
together  the  materials  providea  for  us  by 
Mr.  Burrows. 

All  Souls,  like  the  other  colleges  of  the 
University,  passed  safely  through  the  crisis 
of  the  Reformation.  Henry  VIIL,  as  is 
well  known,  kept  the  University  for  a  long 
time  in  suspense  ;  and  it  and  its  constituent 
bodies  were  eventually  spared  much  more 
by  submission  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce, 
and  by  acknowledging  the  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy of  the  Crown,  than  by  the  *  highly- 
cultivated  minds '  of  the  Tudor  princes  and 
their  enlightened  conceptions  of  what  a '  Tu- 
dor Reformation'  was  to  be.  All  Souls, 
however,  long  before  Tudor  times,  had  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  royal  rapacity.  Chi- 
chele,  with  a  view,  as  he  thought,  more  ef- 
fectually to  secure  his  new  institution,  asso- 
ciated King  Henry  VL  as  co-founder  with 
himself.  Soth  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VH. 
were  fain  to  consider  that  the  property  of  a 
royal  foundation  became  royal  property. 
This  danger  was  escaped,  we  know  not  how. 
But  although  foiled  in  its  designs  of  entire 
confiscation,  the  Crown  attempted  to  obtain 
the  right  of  regulating  the  disposition  of 
collegiate  property.  For  instance,  the  Uni- 
versity and  coUeges,  as  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, had  always  been  taxed  by  convocation, 
and,  like  the  deigy,  were  free  from  extraor- 
dinary war  taxes.  Nevertheless,  applications 
for  loans  and  benevolences  were  made  to 
them,  as  to  all  rich  proprietors.  A  good 
example  of  such  an  application  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  is  given  by  Mr.  Burrows. 
The  conclusion  is  very  characteristic,  and 
worth  quoting  : — 

*'  This  is  a  thing  of  so  grete  weight  and  im- 
portance as  may  not  be  failed.  And  therefore 
faile  ye  not  for  your  said  part  eft  soone  we 
pray  you,  as  ye  tendre  the  good  and  honour  of 
this  our  realm,  and  as  ye  tendre  also  the  wele 
and  suretie  of  yourself.^ — P.  36. 

Nevertheless,  the  college  was  bold  enough  to 
refuse,  and  strong  or  weak  enough  to  refuse 
successfully. 

College  property,  however,  could  also  be 
made  use  of  by  the  powerful  to  reward  fol- 
lowers and  partisans.  Edward  YL  required 
the  coUege  to  grant  a  twenty-one  years  lease 
of  one  of  their  farms  to  *I)r.  Mendye,  our 
physician,  for  such  rents  as  ye  have  granted 
the  same  in  times  past '  (p.  66).  The  col- 
lege refused  humbly  but  persistently.  Later 
on  it  was  even  successful  in  recovering  pro- 
perty which  had  been  kept  by  Elizabeth  for 
thirty  years  (pp.  96,  97). 
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Resistance  to  royal  encroachments  was  thus 
more  successful  than  perhaps  could  have 
been  anticipated,  though  doubtless  victories 
have  been  much  more  carefully  recorded  than 
defeats.  It  was  less  easy  to  withstand  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  powerful  of 
friends  and  adherents  for  election  to  Fellow- 
ships, or  for  presentation  to  college  livings. 
Such  recommendations  were  made  by  al- 
most every  sovereign  from  Elizabeth  to  the 
Revolution,  by  several  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, by  princes  of  the  blood,  and  by 
powerful  nobles.  Sometimes  the  college  had 
to  submit,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  without  pro- 
test. It-,  of  course,  by  no  means  followed 
that  those  intruded  were  men  of  inferior 
mark  or  talent  On  the  contrary,  All  Souls 
owes  Jeremy  Taylor  to  archiepiscopal,  Sy- 
denham to  Parliamentary,  intrusion.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration  we  will  notice  the 
earliest  and  latest  instances  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Burrows :  the  first  a  mild  recommenda- 
tion, which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
complied  with ;  the  last  a  mandate,  which 
had  to  be  obeyed. 

The  former  is  a  letter,  headed  *  by  the 
Prince '  whom  Mr.  Burrows  identifies  con- 
jecturally  with  Prince  Arthur,  Henry  VIL's 
eldest  son.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

*  Trusty  and  right  well  beloved  wegrete  you 
wel.  And  forasmoche  as  we  ben  credibly  in- 
formed that  your  late  election  is  past  and  nowe 
of  late  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  most  re- 
verend fadre  in  God  o'  right  trusty  and  most 
entirely  beloved  cousin  y*  Cardinal  of  Canter- 
bury, we  desire  and  right  affectionately  pray 
you  that  the  rather  for  o'  sake  and  at  the  con- 
templation of  these  o^  letters,  ye  wol  have  our 
right  and  well  beloved  William  Pickering,  sco- 
ler  of  lawe,  inasmoche  as  he  is  of  alliaunce  unto 
the  founder  of  y'  place,  and  that  his  fadre  also 
is  in  y*  right  tender  favour  of  our  derrest 
modre  the  queue,  especially  named  in  y*  next 
election,  as  we  especially  trust  you,  whereynne 
be  ye  ascertayned  us  to  be  unto  you  and  j'  said 
place  the  more  good  and  gracieux  lord  in  any  y*" 
reasonable  desires  hereafter.' — P.  88. 

With  the  mild  request  of  *  the  Prince,'  let 
us  contrast  the  style  of  James  IL  : — 

*  Trusty  and  well  beloved  we  greet  you  well. 
Whereas  we  are  well  satisfied  of  the  loyalty 
and  learning  of  our  trusty  and  well  beloved 
Leopold  William  Finch  Esquire  Master  of  Arts 
and  one  of  that  our  college  of  All  Souls ;  we 
have  thought  fit  hereby  to  recommend  him  to 
you  in  the  most  effectual  manner  for  the  place 
of  Warden  of  our  said  College,  now  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Doctor  Jeames  late  Warden  there- 
of: Willing  and  requiring  you  forthwith  to 
elect  and  admit  him  the  said  Leopold  William 
Finch  into  the  place  of  Warden  aforesaid  with 
all  and  singular  the  rights  privileges  and  emo- 
luments profits  and  advantages  thereunto  be- 
longing, any  statute  customs  or  constitution  of 


our  said  College  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, with  all  which  we  are  gradously  pleased 
to  dispense  in  his  behalf :  And  so  not  doubtini 
of  your  ready  compliance  herein  we  bid  jou 
farewell. 

*  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall  15th  Janu- 
ary 1686(-7)  in  the  second  year  of  our  ragn. 
By  his  Majesty's  command 

SUKOBBLAin).' 

{Outch'^a  *  Collectanea  Curiosa,'  toL  iL  p.  ^.) 

William  Pickering  is  not  be  found  on  the 
list  of  Fellows ;  Finch  was  Warden  for  sii- 
teen  years.  Fortunately  as  this  was  tlw 
most  violent,  so  it  was  the  last  attempt  at 
forced  intrusion.  Nay,  the  intruded  VVar- 
den,  twelve  years  afterwards,  had  to  submit 
to  a  formal  re-election ;  and  in  a  corioos 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy 
(also  printed  by  Q-utch,  vol.  ii.  p.  49),  he 
apologises  for  making  use  of  the  mandate, 
on  the  grounds  that  his  so  doing  was  the 
only  means  of  keeping  a  Papist  out  of  the 
place.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  cha- 
racter and  career  of  Finch  as  typical  of  a 
certain  class  (not  the  very  worst  perhaps) 
of  University  men  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The   history  of   the  disposition  of  toe 
surplus  can  best  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  general  history  of  the  Fellowships. 
The  FeUow,  according  to  the  *  pious  foun- 
der's '  conception,  was  a  student  in  one  of 
the  higher  faculties  whom  the  coUej^  endow- 
ments maintained  during  his  residence  at 
the  University,  and  whilst  engaged  iu  these 
studies.     Those  who  were  maintained  hv 
the  endowment  became  also  its  administra- 
tors, and  the  endowment  being  generally  in 
the  form  of  landed  property,  was  sogccpti- 
ble  of  increase  and  decrease  in  value.   It 
was  not  long  before  there  was  such  a  sa^ 
plus  at  All  Souls — surplus,  that  is  to  «r, 
over  the  sum   actually  necessary  for  the 
m^ntenance  of  the  forty  original  members 
of  the  foundation.     This  surplus  wa3.fir?t 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  college  pro- 
perty, and  after  the  Reformation  to  the  par- 
chase  of  livings,  which  became  a  species  of 
retirement  for  iha  Fellows.     An  important 
statute  was  passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reiffn,  which  decreed  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  revenue  should  be  il- 
ways  set  apart  for  the  •  relief  of  conanioDs 
and  diet'     From  the  '  relief '  to  the  *aaf 
mentation '  of  commons  was  but  a  step,  and 
that  step  was  taken  at  All  Souls  by  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft.     The  augmentation  wi* 
to  be  *  reasonable ;'  but  the  judges  of  'hat 
was  *  reasonable  '  were  those  who  were  to 
profit  by  the  result.      Abbot,  Bancroft'^ 
successor,  attempted  to  stem  the  tide, 
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when  *  for  this  time '  he  allows  *  a  double 
livery,'  he  adds: — 

*  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  when  such 
money  cometh  extraordinarily  unto  you,  it  be 
employed  in  buying  of  books  and  furnishing 
of  your  studies,  and  not  spent  upon  vanities 
which  carry  nothing  with  them  but  distemper 
and  disorder.' — P.  112. 

Land,  after  providing  that  a  fixed  reserve 
shonld  always  be  put  into  the  Treasury, 
definitely  allowed  what  remained  to  be 
divided.  The  consent  of  the  Visitor  was 
still  necessary  for  the  actual  division,  but  it 
was  never  refused ;  and  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  college  possess- 
ed complete  control  over  the  disposition  of 
its  revenues. 

Long  before  the  surplus  had  become  any- 
thing tangible,  before  Fellows  were  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  definite  income,  Fellowships  had 
become  marketable  commodities  of  a  cer- 
tain  monetary   value.      The    best-executed 
and  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Burrows' 
book  is  that  which  relates  the  final  struggle 
between  San  croft  and  the  College,  resulting 
in   the    'abolition  of  purchase  in    Fellow- 
ships.'    As  early  as  the  visitation  of  Cran- 
mer    in    1541,   the    practice   of    receiving 
money  for  the  resignation  of  Fellowships 
was  denounced.   Parker  followed  Cranmer's 
example.     Whitgift  imposed  an  oath  upon 
the  Fellows ;  Abbot  a  more  strinarent  one, 
namely,  that '  all  electors  should  take  a  cor- 
poral oath  to  make  the  elections  and  nomi- 
nations freely  without  any  reward,  gift,  or 
thing  given  or  taken  for  the  same.'     No 
oath,  however,  was  sufficiently  stringent  to 
bind   a    college   of  lawyers.      As  soon   as 
liberty  of  election  was  restored  to  the  col- 
lege by  the  Parliament,  the  abuse  reappear- 
ed.    It  was  not  peculiar  to  All  Souls,  but 
that  college  and  New  College  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  persistent  offenders,  and  its 
eventual  suppression  at  All  Souls  was  the 
signal  for  its  suppression  elsewhere  in  the 
University,  although  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  last  century  (1759)  it  is  still  spoken  of 
as  an   existing  abuse.     The  best  idea  of 
what  this  corrupt  custom  was  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  in 
1667  :— 

*  The  CoUedg  of  Alsoules  in  Oxon  hath  for 
a  long  season  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Univer- 
sity suffered  under  a  common  reputation  of 
corruption  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  ffellow- 
ships.  Besides  the  notoriety  of  sundry  parti- 
cular instances,  the  constant  custome  and 
practice  of  resignations  so  ordered  that  ordi- 
n<u*ily  none  so  much  as  standeth  for  a  ffellow- 
ship  (unlesse  there  happen  to  be  a  dead  place*) 

*  A  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  ofthe  occu- 
pant. 


who  hath  not  the  benefit  of  a  resignation  from 
some  that  leave  the  society,  and  the  perpetual 
choice  of  them  who  have  such  resignations 
doth  confirme  that  reputation,  the  resignation 
being  not  made  before  the  evening  next  before 
the  election,  whereby  none  know  what  places 
may  be  voyd.  The  major  part  of  the  ffeUows 
having  an  interest  in  keeping  up  this  corrup- 
tion agreeing  together  still  to  chuse  him  or 
them  who  have  obtained  resignations,  expect- 
ing the  same  compliance  from  others  when 
they  come  by  any  means  to  leave  the  CoUedg, 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  Warden  and  the  rest 
of  the  ffellowB  that  desire  reformation  to  pre- 
vent this  corrupt  practice;  things  being  car- 
ried amongst  them  by  a  plurality  of  sum^ges 
.  .  .  .  To  prevent  this  abuse,  Orders  and 
Injunctions  have  been  made  by  the  Visitors, 
with  the  prescription  of  oaths  to  that  purpose, 
which  yet  have  had  no  other  effect  (because  of 
the  several  means  of  bargaining  invented  to 
evade  them)  than  as  we  fear  to  add  perjury  to 
the  other  abuse  and  corruptions.  Not  long 
after  the  election  in  the  year  1656  it  pleased 
God  to  load  and  trouble  the  conscience  of  one 
Mr.  Egerton  who  was  then  chosen  into  the 
Colledg :  among  other  things  this  added  to  his 
perplexity  that  according  to  the  custom  he  had 
given  150^.  for  the  resignation  whereby  he 
obtayned  his  ffellowship.  The  Lord  pursuing 
his  work  of  grace  upon  his  heart,  he  makes 
acknowledgement  of  that  corruption,  and  re- 
signs his  ffellowship  unto  the  Colledg,  as  that 
which  he  could  not  hold  upon  that  ffoundation 
after  he  bad  borne  an  open  testimony  against 
that  wicked  practice,  and  other  abuses  against 
some  of  the  nellowR  of  that  society.  Notwith- 
standing this  testimony  from  heaven  against 
that  corrupt  practice  and  bringing  to  light  by 
the  hand  of  God,  the  ffellows  this  year  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  election  in  the  same  wav  as  for- 
merly ;  and  in  all  probability  with  the  same 
corruption.  And  whereas  the  Warden  with 
some  of  the  godly  and  honest  ffellows  agreed 
that  they  would  chuse  Mr.  Egerton  now  again 
that  he  might  come  in  on  a  clear  accompte, 
seeing  he  was  like  to  be  an  eminently  useful 
member  of  that  society,  not  only  the  major 
part  did  refuse  him,  but  also  the  Sub-warden 
of  the  Colledg  made  a  speech  publiquely  at 
the  election  against  him,  desiring  the  Warden 
to  take  some  course  to  proceed  against  him  to 
convict  him  as  one  that  had  brought  a  scandall 
upon  the  Colledg.     .     .    .'—Pages  210,  211. 

The  interest  of  the  details  and  the  simi- 
larity of  the  custom  to  that  recently  abo- 
lished in  the  army  will  excuse  the  length  of 
the  extract  Cromwell  supported  his  Com- 
missioners in  their  attempt  to  repress  this 
abase,  and  his  death  prevented  the  reform 
from  being  carried  out  successfully. 

Twenty  years  later  the  crisis  arrived,  and 
the  victory  was  due  to  the  persistence  of 
Archbishop  Bancroft  and  Warden  Jeames. 
For  the  details  of  the  stru^le  we  must 
commend  the  reader  to  Mr.  Burrows'  own 
account.     We  can  only  mark  the  facts  and 
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the  result  An  election,  wliich  the  Warden 
knew  to  be  due  to  corrapt  connivance  with 
the  caudidates,  he  vetoed.  Conseanently, 
by  the  statutes,  the  right  of  election  de- 
volved upon  the  Visitor.  Sancroft  ^he 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  are  ex-officio 
Visitors  of  All  Souls)  appointed  four  indi- 
viduals other  than  those  selected  by  the 
Fellows : — 

*To  countenance"the'Probationers'  {i.e,  the 
new  Fellows),  writes  tiio  Warden,  *at  their 
first  entrance  into  commons,  I  dined  in  the 
hall  myself  yesterday  and  shall  again  to  day, 
and  have  reduced  the  Fellows  to  their  ordinary 
commons  in  messes  and  chops,  whereas  I  have 
for  some  years  allowed  them  to  be  served  up 
in  whole  joints,  but  because  they  abused  this 
liberty  into  excess,  and  brought  a  great  charge 
upon  the  poorer  Fellows,  I  now  thought  fit  to 
retrench  it  After  dinner  when  I  was  return- 
ed to  my  lodgings,  the  two  Bursars  and  the 
two  Deans  came,  with  the  Library  Statute 
Book  in  their  hand,  and  admonished  me  (in 
obedience  to  an  injunction  of  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift)  to  expel  the  head  cook,  who  that  day 
chopped  out  their  commons,  and  the  groom  of 
the  stable  for  being  married  men,  that  and 
their  relation  to  me  (one  having  been  my  ser- 
vant and  the  other  having  married  my  wife's 
maid)  being  the  onlv  crimes  they  could  lay  to 
their  charge.'— P.  275. 

• 

He  may  well  add,  *  We  are  now  in  a  perfect 
state  of  war.'  Eventually  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  brought  by  the  Fellows  before  the 
Court  of  the  Kirfg's  Bench,  and  decided 
against  them.  The  victory,  once  gained, 
was  final,  and  the  result  was  hailed  with 
general  satisfaction  within  the  University. 

All  Souls,  as  is  well  known  to  Oxford 
meu,  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that,  so  far 
as  direct  provision  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
wholly  non-resident,  non-clerical,  and  non- 
educational  college.  How  did  this  anomaly 
arise? 

As  regards  the  last  feature  in  its  charac- 
ter, there  is  little  to  be  said.  In  the  cen- 
tury between  1550  and  1650,  it  appears 
that  servitors  (servientes)  are  to  be  found 
on  the  roll,  and  in  1612  their  number 
amounted  to  thirty-one.  At  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  they  disappeared,  and  did  not 
afterwards  return^  With  this  trifling  excep- 
tion All  Souls  has  never  admitted  within  its 
walls  members  not  on  the  foundation. 

The  growth  of  the  lay  element  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  non-residence,  and  both 
with  the  weight  and  influence  which  law- 
yers and  the  study  of  law  have  always  pos- 
sessed in  the  College.  Cf  the  original  forty 
Fellows,  it  was  provided  by  the  Founder 
that  sixteen  were  to  be  jurists,  and  all  *  cle- 
ricales,'  Dispensation  from  taking  orders 
was   obtained    comparatively  early  for  the 


jurists.  They  were  merely  obliged  to  sho¥ 
that  they  had  definitely,  within  two  yean, 
taken  up  the  practice  of  Civil  Law.  k% 
regards  the  remaining  twenty-four,  the  obli- 
gation continued  to  be  enforced,  unless  sp^ 
cial  dispensation  was  obtained.  A  connee- 
tion,  at  first,  perhaps,  accidental,  with  the 
study  of  medicine,  brought  it  about  that  a 
certain  .number  of  fellowships,  eventuaUj 
four,  were  reckoned  as  *  physic  places,'  and 
for  their  holders  dispensation  could  almo^ 
invariably  be  obtained.  The  ordinary  plea, 
however,  for  exemption  was  the  service  of 
the  Crown,  at  first  a  reality,  afterwards  a 
form ;  and  until  the  changes  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1852,  all  lay  fellows  held  some 
commission  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  Since 
that  time  obligation  to  take  orders  has  been 
entirelv  removed,  and  what  is  still  rare  in 
Oxford,  laymen  are  equally  eligible  with 
clei^men  to  the  headship  of  the  College. 
A^  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that, 
during  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  the 
College  was  in  the  habit  of  granting  leave 
to  its  members  to  continue  their  studies  at 
foreign  universities.  Cranmer,  at  his  visita- 
tion in  1 649,  decreed  that  non-residence  for 
more  than  six  months,  except  through  iD- 
ness,  or  on  the  King^s  service,  should  entail 
forfeiture  of  a  fellowship ;  and  throughout 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  College  jealously 
watched  all  such  dispensations.  When,  in 
1581,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  sought  such 
leave  for  a  friend  or  dependent,  it  was  spe- 
cially provided  that  during  absence  the  rd- 
low  in  question  should  derive  no  emolu- 
ments from  the  College.  The  growth  of 
the  Common  Law  induced  the  Jurist  Fellows 
to  prefer  its  study  and  practice  in  London 
to  that  of  the  Civil  Law  in  Oxford.  As 
early  as  1582  Archbishop  Grindal,  as  ^si- 
tor,  refused  to  sanction  such  dispensations 
given  by  the  College  to  its  members.  Whit- 
gift  attempted  a  compromise,  but  in  vain. 
Bancroft  suspended  Whitgift's  injunctions. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that 
the  whole  matter  was  definitely  settled.  Id 
the  year  1702,  Gardiner  became  Warden, 
and  he  determined  to  make  a  bold  stand 
against  what  he  considered  the  abuses  d 
non-residence,  and  of  dispensation  fro» 
holy  orders.  The  state  of  the  two  que- 
tions  at  his  accession  was  this : — 

'  The  change  of  the  All  Souls  Jurists  fros 
Oxford  Civil  and  Canon  Lawyers  to  London 
Common  Lawyers '  was  complete.  *  Their  fre^ 
dom  from  the  obligation  to  toke  orders  bad  be- 
come by  long  custom  legitimate  (though  ereo 
this  Gardiner  disputed),  and  the  system  of  dis- 
pensations  which  nad  crept  in  everywhere  before 
the  Revolution,  under  the  example  of  the  Stu- 
art sovereigns,  enabled  them  to  pursue  ^tbdr 
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profession  tolerably  undisturbed.  Physicians, 
members  of  Parliament,  public  serrants,  such 
IS  commissioners  of  various  kinds,  were  nu- 
merous both  among  the  artists  and  jurists.  All 
wanted  to  retain  Sieir  fellowships  while  they 
performed  their  respective  functions  as  non- 
residents ;  each  dispensation  diminished  the 
number  of  clergymen,  and  strengthened  the 
growing  dislike  to  take  holy  orders.' — P.  858. 

In  the  contest  which  ensned,  which  Mr.  Bur- 
rows gives  in  detail,  the  Warden  was  defeat- 
ed, and  the  question  of  non-residence  was  con- 
sidered henceforth  as  settled.  The  Fellows 
were  unwilling,  the  Warden  was  unable,  to 
revive  it;  for  when  defeated  he  was  dis- 
armedy  and  the  right  of  veto,  which  had 
been  his  weapon  of  war,  was  taken  away 
from  him. 

The  legal  reputation  of  the  College  l)y  no 
means  suffered  from  the  victory  of  the  Fel- 
lows.    It  was  within  the  hall  of  All  Souls, 
as  is  well  known,  that  Blackstone  delivered 
his  Commentaries,  and  Blackstone  was  but  a 
distinguished  successor  of  many  Fellows  who 
had  not  unworthily  preceded  him  in  the  same 
line.     We  have  already  noticed  the  prepon- 
derance given  to  Law  in  the  original  foun- 
dation.    Cranraer,  in  his  enlightened  pro- 
posal   for    systematising   study  within   the 
university,  by  setting  apart  certain  colleges 
to  certain  subjects,  destined  AH  Souls  to  be 
a  purely  Civil  Law  College.    Its  artists  were 
to  be  transferred  to  New  CoUege,  and  the 
jurists  of  New  College  brought  over  to  All 
Souls.     The   scheme  was  not  carried   out. 
We  do  not  sympathise  with  Mr.  Burrows  in 
rejoicing  over  its  failure,  and  his  joy  clothes 
itself  in  somewhat  incoherent  language  (p. 
73).        Nevertheless    in     principle     Cran- 
mer's  design  has  been  revived  in  modem 
times.     In  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  University  Commissioners,  Fellowships 
at  All  Souls,  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  have 
been  awarded  on  examination  in  Law  and 
Modem  History  only ;  and  the  study  of  these 
two  subjects  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Col- 
lege to  foster  within  the  University.     Thus 
two  professorships  in  these  subjects  have 
been  founded — one  of  International  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  the  other  of  Modern  History, 
held  by  Mr.  Burrows ;  and  the  College  has 
farther  established   and,   with  no  niggard 
hand,  maintained   a  Special  Law  Library, 
probably  the  most  complete  outside  the  me- 
tropolis, open  not  only  to  members  of  the 
University  but  to  barristers  and  all  students 
of  the  law.     It  has  too  modestly  in  this  re- 
spect hidden  its  light  under  a  bushel,  but  we 
trust  that  when  the  public  spirit  which  it  has 
shown  becomes  better  known  and  bettor  ap- 
preciated, it  will  find  other  imitators  in  other 
fields  within  the  University. 
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There  are  many  other  interesting  features 
connected  with  the  College  and  its  history 
which,  if  space  permitted,  we  should  like  to 
call  attention  to.  There  is  the  Chapel,  in 
its  architecture  midwav  between  those  of 
New  College  and  Magdalen,  showing  evident 
signs  of  the  decadence,  but  in  other  respects 
recalling  the  glories,  of  the  past,  especially 
in  its  magnificent  reredos,  mutilated  at  the 
Reformation,  and  hidden  for  centuries,  now 
again  discovered  and  being  munificently  re- 
stored; still  more  there  is  the  Codrington 
Library — the  real  glory  of  the  College,  and 
the  quietly-heroic  character  of  its  founder, 
Christopher  Codrington.  The  College  of 
Wren  rightly  possesses  buildings  not  un- 
worthy of  the  architect  of  St  Paul's ;  the 
College  of  Leland  and  Tanner,  of  Linacre 
and  Sydenham,  rightly  possesses  the  first 
College  Library  in  Oxford.* 

We  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  the 
relations,  as  they  are  and  might  be,  of  All 
Souls  to  the  University. 

A  University,  as  we  conceive,  has  to  pro- 
mote  at  once  education  and  learning.  With 
education  within  the  University,  as  we  have 
seen  from  Mr.  Burrows'  book,  All  Souls  has 
never  had  anything  to  do,  and  a  proposal  to 
introduce  undergraduates  into  the  College 
was  very  rightly  rejected  by  the  University 
Commission.  The  establishment  of  another 
small  College  within  the  University  (and  not- 
withstandmg  the  imposing  character  of  its 
buildings,  M  Souls  could  only  be  a  small 
College)  is  not  to  be  desired.  Such  an  idea 
coald  only  be  entertained  if  it  formed  part 
of  a  general  scheme  for  amalgamation  of  dif- 
ferent collegiate  foundations.  It  is  rather  to 
the  interests  of  learning  than  of  education  in 
the  University  that  All  Souls  is  designed  to 
contribute.  A  College  of  students,  free  to 
pursue  their  own  separate  branches  of  study, 
devoting  their  time  to  original  research,  with- 
out being  disturbed  by  the  harassing  care  of 
educational  work,  is  a  pleasing  idea,  but  one 
hardly  to  be  realised.  Such  societies  cannot 
be  created  either  by  Parliament  or  pious 
founders.  But  although  a  College  of  stu- 
dents is  impracticable,  a  College  of  profes- 
sors is  bj  no  means  so ;  and  All  Souls  ap- 
pears peculiarly  adapted  to  become  the  nu- 
cleus of  such  a  society.  The  interests  of 
learning  in  the  University  are  entrusted  to 
the  Professoriate.    The  Professor  in  idea  re- 

*  Leland  dpes  not  appear  to  have  been  actually 
a  Fellow.  See  p.  50.  W©  fear  that  in  the  Chapel 
of  All  Souls,  as  elsewhere,  the  *  restorer'  is  none 
the  lees  a  ruttiless  icoDocla»t  of  works  of  beauty 
and  dignity,  which  either  he  cannot  appreciate, 
or  which  offend  his  rigid  ideas  of  unifornilTy  and 
congruity. 
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presents  the  latest  development  and  advanced 
interests  of  his  science,  and  be  is  boand  to 
supervise  generally  its  study  within  the  Uni- 
versity. Professorial  lectures  are  to  give  the 
student  a  general  idea  of  the  subject  in  its 
principles,  and  on  its  relations  to  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  rather  than  to  en- 
able hini  to  answer  so  many  questions  in  the 
schools,  to  be  a  perpetuad  protest  against 
cram,  and  that  great  danger  in  the  Univer- 
sity, of  all  work  being  made  subsidiary  to 
the  examinations.  Excellent  as  the  present 
system  of  Examinations,  in  many  respects, 
is,  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing for  its  own  sake.  The  desire  of  obtain- 
ing a  high  place  in  the  class-list,  is  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  in  the  student^s  mind,  and 
often  exercises  a  prejudicial  effect.  It  is 
Mrith  University  not  with  College  work  that 
the  Professor  is  concerned ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  notorious  that  owing  to  the  utterly  insuffi- 
cient salaries  given  to  the  Professoriate  ge- 
nerally in  Oxford,  the  occupants  of  the  chairs 
are  obliged  to  accept,  or  to  retain,  different 
CJollege  offices,  and  consequently  to  occupy 
themselves  much  with  the  duties  of  these 
sometimes  incongruous  appointments,  or  per- 
haps occasionally  to  sink  the  Professor  in 
the  Tutor. 

As  long  as  the  Colleges  practically  consti- 
tute the  University,  the  connection  of  Pro- 
fessorships with  the  CoUeges  is  of  great 
Talue.  There  may  be  various  opinions  as  to 
Ihe  College-rights  which  should  be  conferred 
tupon  Professor  Fellows,  but  at  any  rate  no 
duties  as  regards  tutorial  work  ediould  be 
imposed  upon  them.  And  in  a  non-educa- 
tionai  College  like  All  Souls,  they  would  be 
entirely  free  from  that  burden  or  temptation, 
whichever  it  may  be.  This  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  ff>  into  details  upon  the 
subject,  nor  to  say  in  what  cases  new  Pro- 
fessorships should  be  founded,  and  in  what 
cases  the  salary  of  old  Professorships  should 
be  supplemented ;  nor  can  we  deal  with  sub- 
sidiary questions,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  Readerships,  or  the  value  of  occasional 
lectures  on  special  subjects.  An  interesting 
paper  has  recently  been  circulated  in  Oxford, 
containing  the  replies  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
upon  these  very  subjects,  addressed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  to  the  different  Boards  of 
Studies.  The  replies  are  generally  in  favour 
of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Professoriate, 
and  a  general  systematisation  of  University 
instruction.  To  go  no  further  at  present 
than  the  two  subjects  of  Law  and  History, 
it  seems  to  us  very  unsatisfactory  that  the 
first  University  in  England  shodd  possess 
no  resident  Professor  either  in  Roman  or 
in  English  Law,  and  no  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  or  of  Archaeology,  or  of  Geo- 


graphy. The  College  of  All  Souls,  vW 
special  province  it  is  to  promote  the  itsdv 
of  these  two  departments  o{  learning,  woi^ 
do  honour  to  itself,  and  act  in  consouie 
with  its  great  traditions,  if  it  endetrocif 
to  supply  some  of  these  deficiencies. 


Abt.  IX.— 1.  Tables  of  ike  Number  of  Cri- 
minal Offenders^  1841-1855. 

2.  Judicial  Statistics,  1856-1873. 

3.  Correspondence  on  the  Subject  of  ihe  ka 
Disturbances  in  the  Manufacturing  a^ 
Mining  Districts,  Edited  by  Rev.  Jok 
Sinclair.     1842. 

*  The  first  annual  record  of  the  state  of  crime 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  evidenced  hj  tk 
commitments  for  trial,  was  prepajied  in  the 
year  1805,  and  from  that  time  to  Uie  prestc; 
time  (1841)  there  has  been  a  progressire  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  committed.  Until  tbe 
peace  in  1814  the  increase  was  gradual,  bo! 
commitments  then  increased  so  rapidly  tbit 
they  were  nearly  doubled  in  three  years.  Tbi- 
great  increase  was  maintained  ootil  1821,  wbn 
a  slight  decrease  took  place,  and  continoei 
during  the  two  following  years,  at  the  ends' 
which  an  increase  again  commenced,  which  c» 
tinned  almost  uninterruptedly  for  the  ten  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  tables  on  Uie  present  «• 
larged  plan  were  then  commenced,  and  the  ooid- 
parison  from  that  time  being  direct,  thenambet 
of  commitments  annually  are  given.  The j  were 
in — 

1884  22,451 

1885  20,731 

1886  20,984 

1887  28,613 

1888  23,094 

1889  24,443 

1840      27,187 

1841      27,780 

These  figures  do  not  show  any  decrease  of 
commitments ;  on  the  contrary,  the  teiaponiT 
decrease  in  1885  and  1886  was  foDowf^bji 
large  increase,  which  has  not  since  sofieredinj 
check,  and  comparing  the  average  of  the  &^ 
three  years  of  the  above  period  with  tbe  itf! 
year,  this  increase  is  almost  80  per  cent  /= 
1841^  as  compared  with  the  preceding  J<^ 
the  mcrease  amounted  to  only  2*1  per  <^ 
but  it  follows  two  years  in  which  the  ijp^ 
increase  exceeded  16  per  cent*  '*' 

Such  is  the  introduction  to  the  officii' 
tables  of  criminal  statistics  for  184liB^^ 
Parliamentary  Blue-book.  As  in  some  nw*" 
ner  explaining  the  cause  of  this  growth  of 

*  'Criminal  Tables  for  1846/  p.  5.  It^^iW 
be  diflacalt  for  statistics  to  be  more  compl«tt'<*' 
better  arranged  than  are  those  in  tbeee  BlRc 
Books. 
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crime,  we  make  some  quotations  from  *  Cor- 
respondence on  the  Saoject  of  the  late  Dis- 
turbances in  the  Manufacturing  and  Mining 
Districts,'  pubhshed  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair 
in  1842.  It  is  there  stated  in  one  let- 
ter : — * 

^  There  cannot  here  be  less  than  a  population 
of   60,000 ;   and  until  lately  there  were  but 
three  churches  and  church  schools  (and  those 
only  Sunday  schools)  for  that  large  multitude. 
Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  mill  opera- 
tives.    The  very  want  renders  the  mass  of 
them  insensible  of,  and  therefore  indifferent  to 
the  want,  so  that  no  aid  can  be  obtained  from 
them  ;  and  many  of  the  masters  are  in  this  re- 
spect as  bad  as  their  men.    There  is  as  yet 
no  daily  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  operatives 
in  this  place ;  no  daily  school,  save  those  open- 
ed by  schoolmasters  for  their  own  private  emo- 
lument, and  from  which,   consequently,   the 
population  at  large  can  derive  no  benefit,  while 
the  education  given  in  them  is  of  course  mere- 
ly secular.    There  are  no  means  to  guide  the 
young,  who  are  left  therefore  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  elders ;  and  those  elders  are 
ahnost  all  unrestrained  by  the  moral  precepts 
and  sanctions  of  the  Christian  faith.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  things,  vice  and  in- 
fidelity most  fearfully  abound.     Not  only  are 
there  to  be  found  among  the  population  per- 
sons so  ignorant  as  to  become  the  followers  of 
every  blasphemous  and  extravagant  sect  that 
may  spring  up,  as  Southcottians,  Mormonites, 
&c,  but  infidelity  is  openly  professed.    A  sta- 
tistical society,  not  having  any  religious  object 
in  yiew,  but  merely  for  information,  has  ascer- 
tained that  in  this  township  there  are  above 
1100  heads  of  families  who  profess  no  religion, 
while  in  the  adjoining  town  there  are  above  200. 
Now  connect  [this  with  the  fact  that  it  vras  in 
this  neighbourhood  that  the  late  extensive  com- 
motion commenced — it  was  the  populace  of 
this  place  that  marched  to  Manchester  and  all 
the  surroimding  districts.     Where  infidelity 
and  ignorance  are  so  strong,  thence  this  insur- 
rection took  its  rise.     And  it  has  been   stated 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  long  resident  here,  that 
he  never  knew  a  disturbance  among  the  manu- 
facturing population  in  which  this  neglected 
township  did  not  take  a  lead.* 

Another  writes  : —  f 

'  The  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  as  bad 
as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  Vice  is  unrebuk- 
ed,  unabashed ;  moral  character  is  of  no  yalue. 
The  bad  are  employed  both  in  factories  and 
private  houses  as  readily  as  the  virtuous.  Un- 
chastity  is  no  disgrace,  and  no  hindrance  either 
to  employment  or  to  marriage.* 

A  third  writes : —  J 

*  The  want  of  church  schools  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  most  remarkable.  In  all  the  great 
towns  of  the  district,  containing  from  10,000 
lO  80,000  inhabitants,  there  is   seldom  more 

*  '  Correspondence,'  p.  8.  f  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  15. 


than  one  public  school  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  sometimes  none  at  all ;  and  even 
these  very  coldly  and  indifferently  supported.  It 
well  deserves  remembrance  that  in  Staley- 
bridge,  containing  20,000  inhabitants,  the  place 
in  which  the  late  disturbances  originated,  and 
where  only  they  still  remain  unquelled,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  there 
was  no  public  school  of  any  kind.' 

With  a  quotation  from  a  speech  by  Lord 
John  Russell  in  1889,  delivered  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  after  the  Chartist  rising, 
and  cited  in  one  of  these  letters,  we  will 
bring  these  extracts  to  a  close : — * 

'There  are  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
very  large  masses  of  people  who  have  grown 
up  in  a  state  of  society  which  it  is  both  lamen- 
table and  appalling  to  contemplate.  They 
have  not  grown  up  among  the  concomitants  of 
an  ordinary  state  of  society,  under  the  hand 
of  early  instruction,  with  places  of  worship  to 
attend,  with  their  opinions  of  property  mould- 
ed by  seeing  it  devoted  to  chantable  and  social 
objects,  with  a  fair  and  gradual  subordination 
of  ranks ;  but  it  is  in  many  cases  a  society 
necessarily  composed  of  the  working  classes 
with  the  few  persons  who  employ  their  labour, 
but  with  whom  they  have^  little  other  connec- 
tion, and  unhappily  receiving,  neither  in  schools 
nor  places  of  worship,  that  religious  and  moral 
instruction  which  is  necessary  to  knit  together 
the  inhabitants  and  classes  of  a  great  country.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  subject 
still  further  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and 
to  show  from  the  investigations  of  a  Pariia- 
mentary  Committee  the  worse  than  heathen 
ignorance  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
working  population  was  suffered  to  grow  up. 
But  it  is  nnnecessary  to  do  so,  as  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  attempt  the  impossible  task 
of  minutely  tracing  the  connection  between 
crime  and  ignorance  of  revealed  troth,  be- 
tween offences  against  the  law  and  absence 
of  religious  training.  We  are  content  to 
place  before  onr  readers  explanations  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  crime  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  given  at  'the  time  by  persons 
qualified  by  their  position  to  judge,  and  to 
contrast  with  the  state  of  things  then  exist- 
ing, the  more  recent  statistics  of  crime,  and 
the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

Let  ns,  then,  first  examine  the  number  of 
commitments  since  1841.  By  changed  in 
dealing  with  certain  classes  of  crime,  allow- 
ances will  have  to  be  made,  but  of  these  we 
will  speak  hereafter.  The  numbers  stand  as 
follows : — 

1842  31,809 

1843  29,591 

1844  26,642 

1846  24,803 

1846  25,107 


*  Correspondence,  p.  18. 
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1847  28,833 

1848  80,849 

1849  27,816 

1850  26,818 

1851  27,960 

1852  27,610 

1858  27,057 

1854 29.859 

1855  25,972 

1856  19,487 

1857  20,269 

1858  17,855 

1859  16,674 

1860  15,999 

1861  18,826 

1862  20,001 

1863  20,818 

1864  19,506 

1865 ..  19,614 

1866  18,849 

1867  18,971 

1868  20,091 

1869  19,818 

1870  17,578 

1871  16,269 

1872  14,801 

1873  14,893 

There  were  two  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
daring  this  period  which  affect  these  ret  am  s. 
The  first  was  an  Act  for  the  more  speedy 
trial  and  punishment  of  juvenile  offenders, 
passed  in  1 847.  Its  object  was  to  enable 
two  magistrates  to  deal  summarily  with  of- 
fenders whose  age  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
years,  who  had  stolen  or  embezzled  property 
of  a  value  not  exceeding  forty  shillings.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  figures  above  that  this 
Act  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  number  of  commitments.  The  other  was 
an  Act  passed  in  1 855  for  diminbhing  ex- 
pense and  delay  in  the  adminbtration  of  jus- 
tice in  certain  cases.  It  authorized  the  Justi- 
ces of  the  Peace  at  Petty  Sessions  to  deal  sum- 
marily with  persons  charged  with  simple  lar- 
ceny, or  with  steaUng  from  the  person,  or  lar- 
ceny as  a  clerk  or  servant ;  but  it  limited 
the  punishment  they  could  inflict  to  impri- 
sonment for  six  months,  and  in  all  cases  it 
gave  to  the  person  accused  the  power  of 
claiming  to  be  tried  at  the  next  Sessions  or 
Assizes.  The  effect  of  this  Act  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  official  returns  for  1856 : — 

'*'^The  commitments  for  trial' in  the  last 
year  show  an  unprecedented  decrease,  espe- 
cially when  the  decrease  in  the  previous  year 
is  considered.  This  must  be  largely,,  but 
not  wholly,  attributed  to  the  extended  pow- 
ers of  Justices  to  deal  summarily  in  cases 
of  larceny  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  18 
and  19  vict  c  126,  which  has  been  In  opera- 
tion over  the  whole  of  the  year.  This  would 
refer,  however,  only  to  the  lesser  offences  of 
stealing,  while  it  might  have  been  feared  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  almost  total  abandon- 

*  *  Criminal  Statistics  for  1856/  pp.  vii.  viH. 
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ment  of  transportation,  and  the  return  of  \Bf. 
numbers  temporarily  removed  from  En^ 
by  the  war,  would  lead  to  the  increase  d  tk 
offences  of  violence  in  a  ereater  ratio  ^ 
proves  to  be  the  case.  On  this  latt^  point  tk 
state  of  commitme4ts  bears  a  very  gntifyot 
comparison  with  ^that  at  the  close  of  the  vc 
in  1815,  when  the  total  of  the  commitmaits 
was  immediately  doubled,  and  the  offences  ^ 
the  ^vest  description  bore  their  full  propor- 
tion in  this  sudden  increase.' 

These  remarks  apply  to  every  year  saW 
quent  to  1855:  our  readers,  therefore,  in 
comparing  the  number  of  criminals  in  more 
recent  years  with  those  of  an  earlier  perioi 
must  take  this  into  the  account    It  will  kip 
us  to  judge  of  the  allowance  to  be  made  if  ve 
remember  that  the  average  annual  nanbe 
of  .commitments  for  all  kinds  of  offence^ 
against  property  without  violence  during  tk 
five  years  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Ad 
was  20,212 ;  during  the  five  years  whidi 
succeeded  its  becoming  law,  12,370;  an^. 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1671  it 
was  12,726.     After  making  this  aUowaoct 
the  result  is  far  from  unsatisfactc^,  whn 
we  remember  the  great  additions  which  b^e 
been  made  to  the  population  of  theconntn. 
The  number  of  criminals  is  not  much  mon 
than  half  in  1873,  out  of  twenty-three  mi^ 
lions  of  people,  of  what  it  was  m  1841,  od 
of  sixteen  millions :  or,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  addition  which  ought  to  b« 
made  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  it  is  aboot 
three-fourths  now  of  what  it  was  at  the  ear- 
lier date.     In  other  words,  whilst  tbegrottli 
of  population  has  been  nearly  ^5  per  cent, 
crime  has  actually  diminished  by  about  25 
per  cent.     When  we  compare  the  chancter 
of  the  offences  committed,  we  find  that  there 
is  no  increase  in  any  class  of  offences  at  sH 
comparable  to  the  increase  of  population. 
In  the  official  statistics  crimes  are  claawi 
under  six  heads.     The  first  contains  all  of- 
fences against  the  person.     In  1834  tliert 
were    2456   persons  committed   for  wcl 
crimes,  in  1856,  1919,  and  in  1871,  21:** 
The    second    division    comprises    offeD*" 
against  property  with  violence.    Here  tk 
numbers  were  1459  in  1834,  2258  in  IB^ 
and  1509  in  1871.     The  third  divisioi> 
the  one  affected  by  the  Criminal  Jofl«* 
Act  of  1855  •  it  includes  all  offences  agia*^ 
property  without  violence ;  and  we  fiDd«tt 
offences  reduced  from  16,608  in  1834,  sw 
18,670  in  1856,  to  11,266  in   1871.   '^ 
fourth  division  exhibits  the  number  of  com- 
mitments for  malicious  offences  against  pr*>* 
perty.     These  have  increased  from  162  m 
1884,  and   180  in   1856,  to  197  in  18T1. 
The  fifth  division  shows  the  number  of  fof* 
gers  and  offenders  against  the  currency  Uws ; 
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1  1834  there  were  431,893  in  1856,  and  iu 
871,  483.  The  last  division  includes  a  va- 
lety  of  offences,  which  cannot  be  classified 
nder  any  of  the  foregoing  heads — such  as 
*eason,  sedition,  poaching,  perjury;  and 
ere  there  is  a  very  large  decrease,  the  num- 
ers  being  1336  in  1834,  517  in  1856,  and 
40  in  1871.  If  we  look  at  the  intervening 
ears,  we  find  that  they  present  no  specif 
iatures  which  interfere  with  the  conclusions 
J  be  dra^ni  from  what  has  been  just  stated. 
)f  the  magnitude  of  the  crimes  committed, 
be  only  index  we  could  have  would  be  the 
unishments  inflicted ;  but,  for  reasons  which 
rill  presently  be  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
mder  existing  circumstances,  any  argument 
Irawn  from  such  a  comparison  would  be 
lompletely  fallacious. 

These  figures  require  to  be  supplemented 
rith  further  information  to  make  the  im- 
>rossion  they  give  of  the  criminal  state  of 
he  country  at  all  complete.*  The  deter- 
"cnts  from  crime,  and  the  hindrances  to  its 
inccessful  commission,  as  well  as  the  chances 
)f  discovery,  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
)efore  we  cari  be  satisfied  that  we  are  safe  in 
he  conclusions  we  draw  from  such  statistics. 

With  respect  to  the  deterrents  from  crime, 
the  whole  character  of  the  punishments 
awarded  has  been  changed;  our  criminal 
code,  instead  of  being  almost  Draconic,  now 
verges  on  the  opposite  extreme.  This  is, 
perhaps,  better  shown  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  number  of  persons  capitally  sen- 
tenced and  executed  at  the  two  periods  than 
it  would  be  by  a  statement  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  law.  In  the  seven  years  ending 
1820,7107  persons  were  sentenced  to  death, 
of  whom  649  were  executed ;  in  the  follow- 
ing seven  years,  7952  were  so  sentenced,  of 
whom  494  were  executed ;  and  in  the  seven 
years  ending  vnth  1884,  8483  persons  were 

condemned  to  die,  of  whom  355  were  exe- 
cuted; whilst  in  the  seven  years  ending 
1871,  only  140  persons  were  sentenced  to 
death,  of  whom  59  were  executed.  This 
did  not  arise  only  or  chiefly  from  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  capital  crimes,  but 
from  the  altered  state  of  the  law.  In  the 
official  Blue-book  for  1841  it  is  said  :— t 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  *  Times '  of  September  2, 
1874,  Mr.  T.  B.  L.  Baker  says  :— *  In  1844  we 
(County  of  Gloucester)  hod  just  enlarged  onr 
Raols  (we  bad  seven  of  them  in  county,  city,  and 
borouglia),  and  we  had  room  in  them  all  for  800 
prisoners,  and  we  were  g^reatly  found  fault  with 
j>y  tlie  Home  Office  for  not  having  built  more,  as 

\^  ^h©  rapid  increase  of  crime  we  were  certain 
to  be  over  full  in  ten  years.  Thirty  years  have 
P**8ed.  We  have  shut  up  or  pulled  down  six 
R^ls  out  of  the  seven,  andj  the  largest  number 
01  prisoners  at  any  one  time,  in  1873,  was  197.' 

t '  Tables  of  the  Number  of  Criminal  Oflfend- 
er8, 1841,'  p.  7. 


'  The  mapiitude  of  the  recent  changes  in  the 
criminal  law.^  will  bo  strongly  exemplified  when 
it  is  stated  that,  hod  the  offences  tried  in  1841 
been  tried  under  the  laws  of  1831,  the  eighty 
capital  sentences  which  were  passed  last  year 
would  have  been  increased  to  2172.' 

A  further  amelioration  in  the  penal  code 
was  made  in  1857  by  the  'cessation  of  trans- 
portation as  an  instrument  'of  punishment, 
for  transportation  was  considered  the  sen- 
tence next  to  death  in  severity  : —  * 

*  The  revival  of  transportation  in  1787,  like 
its  final  abolition  in  1857,  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  necessity  as  much  as  policy ; 
though,  looking  only  to  its  effect  in  one  point 
of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  re- 
lieved this  country  of  large  numbers  of  the 
most  dangerous  criminals.  To  preserve  a  re- 
cord of  how  greatly  transportation  must  have 
tended  to  keep  down  the  home  criminal  popu- 
lation, and  the  demoralisation  which  surrounds 
every  convict  of  this  class,  I  have  calcukted 
from  the  original  lists  the  number  of  offenders 
transported  from  England  and  Wales  to  Aus- 
tralia, from  those  first  landed  down  to  the  kst 
diminished  shipment  to  Western  Australia 
(the  only  part  of  the  Australian  continent  to 
which  they  have  been  lately  consigned). 
These  numbers  classed  in  each  ten  years 
were : — 


From  1787  to  1796  . . 

„     1797  „  1806  . . 

„     1807  „  1816  . . 

1817  „  1826  . . 

1827  „  1836  . . 

1837  „  1846  . . 

„     1847  „  1856  . . 

In  the  Year  1857    . . 


Total 


^Males. 

FeniAles. 

3,792 

865 

2,568 

.  813 

4,390 

1,252 

16,750 

%472 

32,780 

,  .337 

23,550 

1,708 

10,241 

,736 

461 

•  • 

94,532 

14,183 

Total. 


4,6.57 

3,381 

5,642 

18,222 

37,117 

^  27,259 

11,977 

461 

108,715 


Let  us  look  next  at  the  means  used  to 
protect  property  and  to  discover  crime.  For 
these  we  natui'ally  turn  to  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  the  police  force  kept  on  foot  at 
the  different  periods.  The  changes  which 
have  been  made  iu  it  are  thus  well  summa- 
rized : —  f 

*  In  the  boroughs  a  police  was  established  in 
1835,  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
the  5  and  6  Will  4  c.  76,  varvrng  from 'a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  chiefly  m  the  larger  bo- 
roughs,' to  a  great  want  of  system  and  effi- 
ciency in  others,  among  which  the  boroughs  of 
least  population  and  progress  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. In  the  counties  a  constabulary  has 
been  in  the  course  of  gradual  formation  since 
the  passing  of  the  2  and  8  Vict  c  98,  in  the 
year  1839.    In  several  counties  a  most  efficient 

♦  '  Judicial  Statistics,  1857,'  p.  xvii. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  V.  vi. 
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police  has  been  formed,  and  altogether  29 
counties  and  parts  of  counties  had  availed 
themselyes  of  the  permissiye  powers  of  the 
Act  of  1839,  when  in  1856  the  establishment 
of  a  police  force  throughout  the  remaining 
parts  of  England  and  Wales  was  made  com- 
pulsory by  the  statute  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  69. 

'  From  this  statute  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  police  mu.<«t  be  dated ;  no  lo- 
cality or  jurisdiction  is  exempted  for  which  a 
police  had  not  been  previously  provided.  Up 
to  this  time  in  many  extensive  districts  no 
other  provision'had  been  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  than  such  as  might  be 
obtained  from  the  unpaid,  untrained  parish 
constable,  unwillingly  selected  for  his  year  of 
duty,  no  other  means  at  hand  for  the  prompt 
pursuit  of  the  most  atrocious  or  the  most  sub- 
tle criminals.  While  for  many  years  the 
amendment  of  the  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
criminala  had  been  one  of  the  prominent  cares 
of  the  legislature,  no  general  provisions  were 
enacted  for  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  the 
pursuit  of  offenders.  This  is  the  office  of  a 
paid,  trained  police ;  and  the  numerous  enact- 
ments passed  for  the  custody  and  punishment 
of  offenders  would  not  probably  have  so  long 
preceded  a  care  for  the  prevention  of  offences 
had  not  a  constitutional  jealousy  of  police  sys- 
tems,, which  has,  I  trust,  disappeared,  stood  in 
the  way.' 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  strength 
of  the  police  force  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing, its  efficiency  has  been  tested,  and  its 
general  utility  acknowledged.  At  the  cen- 
sus of  1861  the  total  police  and  constabulary 
force  gave  one  for  every  937  of  the  popula- 
tion; at  the  census  of  1871  there  was  one 
for  every  828 ;  last  year  there  was  one  for 
every  705.  In  1871  there  were  27,425  men 
engaged  in  this  work,  including  Commis- 
sioners, Superintendents,  Chief  Constables 
of  Counties,  and  Head  Constables  of  Bo- 
roughs, and  the  expenditure  was  almost  two 
and  a  quarter  millions ;  last  year  the  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  had  risen  to  28,550, 
and  the  cost  to  2,567,491/. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  examined  be- 
fore we  have  before  us  such  materials  as  are 
within  our  reach,  to  enable  a  fair  compari- 
son to  be  drawn  as  to  the  worth  of  the  sta- 
tistics with  which  we  commenced.  What 
are  the  chances  of  discovery  now  when 
compared  with  what  they  were  thirty  years 
since!  Unfortunately,  our  information  on 
this  head  is  incomplete ;  it  is  only  since 
1857  that  we  have  returns  of  the  number  of 
crimes  committed.  Up  to  that  time  we  are 
told  how  many  persons  were  committed  for 
trial,  and  how  many  of  these  were  convicted, 
and  how  many  acquitted.  But  this  tells 
but  imperfectly  the  amount  of  crime  of 
which  the  perpetrators  escaped  detection. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  even  fairly  tell  of  the 
completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  evi- 


dence produced  against  the  persons  cbir^ 
with  crime.  For  it  is  clear  that  juries  wen 
much  biassed  in  the  verdicts  they  crave  bj 
the  sentence  which  was  likely  to  follow.  H 
the  probable  sentence  seemed  to  them  excs- 
sive,  they  demanded  an  amount  of  pri»fk 
beyond  what  would  have  sufficed  unk 
other  circumstances.  This  is  clearly  8h)« 
by  the  following  statement : — * 

*  It  m««y  be  worthy  of  remark  here,  in  refa- 
ence  to  the  change  made  in  the  punishment  for 
rape,  that  in  the  three  years  1836-6-7  wbea 
executions  for  this  offence  had  not  ceasei  the 
numbers  convicted  were  19,  acquitted  l(>5,or 
little  more  than  one  conviction  to  nine  acquit- 
tals. In  1839-40-41,  during  which  ani  the 
preceding  year  no  executions  for  rape  had  ta- 
ken place,  the  numbers  convicted amounei to 
61,  acquitted  150,  and  the  proportion  wasriU- 
ed  to  1  convictioQ  to  2*4  acquittals.' 

The  proportion  between  the  numbers  c^- 
victed  and  acquitted  has  not  very  materiil- 
ly  varied  when  our  view  is  extended  t )  lb? 
whole  number  of  criminals,  and  perbaps 
what  difference  there  is  may  be  accoaotd 
for  by  applying  the  fact  just  alleged  to  the 
various  classes  of  offences  for  which  the 
punishment  has  been  mitigated.  The  ca- 
sus years  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  paint, 
adding  to  them  1834  as  the  first  year  far 
which  we  have  complete  ^>tatistical  returns. 


Year. 

Convicted. 

ActuittoiL 

Proporiio*. 

1834 

15.995 

6.456 

1  to  2ff 

1841 

20.280 

7,480 

1  .,  2n 

1851 

21,579 

6.859 

1  ,.  3SI 

1861 

13,879 

4,423 

1  ..  313 

1871 

11.946 

4,283 

1  „8-8 

Since  1857  these  statistical  retains  gii 
us  the  number  of  offences  committed,  ia 
dition  to  the  information  previously  furai 
ed.  In  that  year  the  returns  were  farfrjii 
being  complete.     They  showed — f 

*  57,273  crimes  committed  ; 
32,031  persons  apprehended  ;  and 
17,861  persons  committed  or  bailed  fflr** 

*  But  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  in  e«F' 
ing  the  number  of  the  crimes  commitui^ 
the  number  of  offenders  apprehended,  f^^j 
grounds  of  difference  will  exii^t    SeTcril 
sons  often  participate  in  one  crime,  and  od 
other  hand  many  crimes  are  committed  bj 
same  person.     Again,  when  compared 
year  to  year,  the  crime  and  the  criminal 

*  *  Tables  of  Criminal  Oflfenders.  1841/  p. ' 
t  *  Judicial  Statistics,  1837/  pp.  vU.  viiL 
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not  appear  m  the  same  return,  for  in  crimes 
committed  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  of- 
fenders may  not  be  apprehended  until  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year.  Sub- 
ject to  these  remarks,  I  would  add  that  the  re- 
tmtis  show  that  in  the  crimes  against  the 
person,  the  number  of  persons  apprehended 
equal,  and  in  many  cases  exceed,  tne  number 
of  offences  committed ;  while  in  attempts  upon 
the  dweUing,  burglary,  house-breaking,  shop- 
breaking, &c.,  including  sacrilege,  the  appre- 
hensions are  2084  persons  to  5428  offences 
committed;  in  robbery  and  attempts  to  rob, 
854  apprehensions  to  1029  offences  committed.' 

In  1861  the  number  of  crimes  committed 
is  stated  to  have  been  50,809,  whilst  27,174 
persons  were  apprehended;  in  1866  the 
numbers  were  veiy  similar,  there  having 
been  50,549  crimes  committed,  and  27,190 
persons  apprehended  ;  in  1871,  with  dimin- 
ished nmnbers  the  proportions  were  not 
materially  altered,  the  crimes  committed 
being  returned  as  45,149,  whilst  23,919  per- 
sons were  apprehended. 

It  is  difficult  to  apply  the  considerations 
which  have  been  set  forth  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  to  the  criminal  tables  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  Take  for 
example  the  relations  between  the  amount 
of  discovered  and  undiscovered  crime.  If 
the  proportions  -were  the  same  in  1842  that 
they  were  in  1871,  the  numerical  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  is  greater  than 
those  tables  show ;  but  with  the  improved 
condition  of  the  police  force,  and  its  com- 
plete diffusion  all  over  the  country,  it  is 
only  fair  to  suppose  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  offenders  is  now  brought  to  justice 
than  was  the  case  thirty  years  since.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  when  our  endeavour  is  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  criminality  or  moral 
evil  that  there  is  in  the  country,  we  must 
assnme  that  the  same  increased  efficiency  in 
the  police  force  has  proved  an  effectual 
deterrent  from  crime,  and  that  in  many 
eases  offences  have  not  been  committed,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  chance  of  discovery. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  although  there 
has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  more 
serious  crimes,  there  has  been  more  than  a 

Proportionate  increase  in  minor  offences, 
bere  is  some  truth  in  such  a  statement,  for 
tbe  number  of  offences  summarily  dealt  with 
has  grown.  During  the  five  years  ending 
^th  1856,  the  average  annual  number  of 
commitments  for  lesser  offences  was  1 00,41 1 ; 
m  the  five  years  ending  with  1861,112,632 ; 
in  the  five  years  endinff  with  1866,  119,- 
951 ;  and  in  the  five  following  years,  136,- 
^70.  These  figures  at  first  sight  seem  very 
Qisconraging;  but  if  we  examine  them 
closely  our  disappointment  will  be  much 
<i«nini8hed.     "We  shall  find  that  they  re- 


present* *  in  a  great  degree  the  vices  rather 
than  the  crimes  of  the  population  ;  and  that 
our  improved  position  with  respect  to 
criminals  emboldens  those  who  have  to  ad- 
minister the  law  to  deal  with  such  cases  in 
a  way  upon  which  they  would  never  have 
ventured  had  the  returns  of  serious  crimes 
been  less  favourable  than  they  are.  For 
the  earlier  years  detailed  statistics  are  not 
furnished  in  the  Blue-books  as  they  are  in 
the  later  ones ;  but  a  comparison  between 
1861  and  1871  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  In  1861  there  were  110,800  per- 
sons committed  for  minor  offences ;  in  1871 
there  were  145,766.  These  offenders  so 
punished  were  taken  from  a  much  larger 
class  brought  before  the  magistrates,  of 
whom  a  considerable  portion  were  dismissed 
with  fines,  or  upon  finding  sureties,  or  were 
sent  to  Reformatories,  or  were  handed  over 
to  the  military  or  naval  authorities,  or  were 
acquitted.  A  comparison  of  the  numbers 
charged  for  the  different  offences  so  dealt 
with  at  the  two  periods  will  furnish  the  best 
guide  to  the  amount  of  criminality.  In 
1861,  82,196  persons  were  charged  with  be- 
ing drunk  and  disorderly  ;  in  1871,  142,343. 
In  1861,  26,331  persons  were  apprehended 
under  the  Vagrancy  Laws ;  in  1871,  39,532. 
In  1861  there  were  33,350  offenders  against 
Local  Acts  and  Borough  Bye-Laws ;  in  1871 
the  number  was  increased  to  38,333.  In 
1861,1 9,900  persons  were  taken  into  custody 
for  violating  the  laws  regulating  Highways, 
Turnpikes,  Railways,  and  Carriages ;  in  1871, 
the  number  was  29,408.  In  1861  there 
were  17,651  offenders  against  the  Police 
Acts;  in  1871,  19,645.  In  1861,  10,827 
persons  were  accused  of  violating  the  laws 
regulating  Licensed  Victuallers  and  the  sale 
of  Beer;  in  1871  the  number  was  11,004. 
In  1861,  10,393  persons  were  charged  with 
offences  against  laws  relating  to  Servants, 
Apprentices,  and  Masters;  in  1871  the 
number  was  10,810.  In  1861,  6474  per- 
sons were  accused  of  using  fraudulent 
weights  and  measures ;  in  1871  the  number 
was  reduced  to  4989.  Under  the  Mutiny 
Acts  there  were  4578  charges  in  1861 ; 
3654  in  1871.  In  1861,  6282  persons  had 
to  answer  for  alleged  offences  against  the 
Poor  Law  Acts;  in  1871  there  were  8939. 
In  1861,  3728  persons  were  accused  of 
causing  nuisances,  or  otherwise  offending 
against  sanitary  laws ;  whilst  in  1871  there 
were  8642  charges  of  a  like  kind.  In  1871 
there  appears  an  item  which  finds  no  place 
in  1861 — it  is  for  breaches  of  the  peace, 
want  of  sureties,  &c, — and  under  this  head 
there  were  18,^50  persons  charged.     The 

♦  *  Judicial  Statistics,  1857/  p.  ix. 
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commitments  of  1861  included  13,591  debt- 
ors, and  persons  committed  by  civil  pro- 
cess; those  of  1871,  9232. 

An  examination  of  these  details  will  show 
that  the  two  great  causes  of  increase  are 
drunkenness  'and  temper,  leading  men  to 
disobey  regulations  by  local  or  other  autho- 
rities. We  would  not  speak  lightly  of 
either  offence,  but  in  estimating  the  moral 
condition  of  the  country  they  rank  very  dif- 
ferently to  crimes  of  violence  or  dishonesty. 
At  a  time  when  luxury  so  much  abounds, 
and  when  higher  wages  place  the  means  of 
self-indulgence  within  the  reach  of  so  much 
larger  a  number  of  persons,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, though  much  to  be  regretted,  that  such 
o&nces  should  increase.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  with  increased  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  police,*  offenders  are  now 
charged  before  the  magbtrates  who  would 
have  certainly  not  been  apprehended  a  few 
years  since.  We  ought  also  to  remember 
that  our  sanitary  laws  nave  created  offences 
which,  until  lately,  were  unknown ;  as  e,g,y 
by  making  vaccination  compulsory,  by  mak- 
ing penal  the  adulteration  of  food,  &c.  We 
may  now  expect  to  find  the  list  of  offences 
still  further  increased  by  chafes  under  the 
compulsory  Bye-Laws  of  tbe  Education  Act 
of  1 870. 

But  there  is  further  evidence  serving  to 
illustrate  our  condition  with  respect  to  crime, 
to  which  we  would  call  attention.  Since 
the  construction  of  a  complete  system  of 
police  all  over  the  country  in  1857,  there 
has  been  inserted  in  the  official  statistics  a 
statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  criminal 
classes  known  to  the  police.  It  must  be 
difficult  to  decide  the  exact  value  of  such 
returns;  for  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that 
when  an  evil  doer  knows  himself  to  be 
suspected  by  the  police  he  will  seek  an 
early  opportunity  of  changing  his  residence, 
and  that  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  it 
difficult  to  trace  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  poorer  classes  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
recommence  life  where  they  are  utterly  un- 
known, and  many  of  them  shrink  from  mak- 
ing such  a  venture.  jAnother  element  of 
uncertainty  must  arise  from  varying  modes 
of  judging  persons  to  be  of  the  suspected 
classes,  and  of  retaining  or  removing  their 
names  from  lists  of  such  classes.    Taking, 

*  *  In  1840  our  (county  of  Gloucester)  police 
began  to  work,  and  detected  many  more  crimes, 
and  procured  the  prosecution  of  many  slight  of- 
fences which  had  before  been  considered  not 
worth  notice,  and  the  numbers  so  tried  rose 
from  537  in  1884  to  797  in  1842.  Yet,  though 
the  detection  and  the  noticing  slight  offences 
continued,  hy  1846  they  had  lowered  again  to 
559:— Later  to  Vie  *  Times/  Sept.  2. 1874,  from 
Mr.  T.  B.  L.  Baker, 


however,  such  returns  for  what  they  may  be 
worth,  they  teU  us  that  whereas  in  1861, 
counties  with  a  population   of   11,720,26S 
had   46,250    known    or    suspected  wtoo;^ 
doers,  or  3*94  out  of  every  thousand  of  tbdr 
inhabitants;    the   same  counties  in  1871, 
with  a  population   increased  by  a  milHoD, 
had  only  83,077  known  or  suspected  crimi- 
nals, or  2 '5  9  to  every  thousand  of  the  pec^. 
In  boroughs  containing  in  1861,  5,124,726 
people,  there  were  16,012  persons  agaisst 
whom  the  police  felt  it  their  duty  to  goaid 
the  rest  of  the  community ;  whilst  in  1871, 
in    the    same    boroughs    then    namberii^ 
6,056,202   inhabitants,   the   suspected  had 
fallen  to  13,521.     So  that  whilst  in  1861, 
3*12  out  of  every  thousand  were  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  criminal  classes,  in  1871 
the  proportion  had  fallen  to  2*19.     But  for 
the   metropolis   diminution  to  a  still  lower 
point  is  claimed ;  there  in  1861,  with  3,221,- 
235  people,  5286  persons,  or  1*67  in  every 
thousand  of  the  population,  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  criminal  classes ;  in  1871, 
with   3,883,092   people,  the   suspected  of- 
fenders were  only  3546,  or  '91  out  of  evar 
thousand.     It  seems  a  probable  su^estion 
to  make  from  the  above  figures  that  the 
outskirts]  of  the  metropolis  and  large  bo- 
roughs  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  suspected 
persons ;  this  would  place  them  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  more  numerous    pc^ice 
forces,  and  cause  them  to  be  reckoned  m  the 
counties,  and  not  in  the  boroughs  or  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  return  of  crimes  committed  scarcdj 
bears  out  this  favourable  estimate  of   the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  criminals^  as 
they  were  reported  to  be  45,149  in  1871, 
against  50,809  in  1861.     We  shall  give  the 
clearest  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  crime 
and  vice  exist  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  by  inserting  a  comparative  view  of 
the  number  of  cnmes  committed  in  each 
countv  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  in  the  years  1861   and   1871; 
and  also  of  the  number  of  persons  summarilj 
proceeded  against  at  those   two    periods. 
We  would  remind  our  readers  that  we  hare 
already    described  the  kinds    of    offences 
which  are  thus  dealt  with,  and  we  haw 
enumerated  them  for  each  of  those  ccdse 
years   on   the  opposite  page.     It  'will  k 
observed  from  these  tables  that  the  dimi5&- 
tion  of  crime  is  found  in  nearly  every  coun- 
ty ;  whilst  the  increase  of  minor  offences  i» 
equally  generaL 

The  number  of  births  registered  as  il- 
legitimate is  not  on  the  increase.  In  1842 
there  were  34,796  such  births  registered ; 
in  1852,  42,482;  in  1862,45,222;  and  in 
1872,  44,766. 
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Bedford       

Berks  

Backs  

Cambridge 

Chester       

Cornwall     

Camberland  

Derby  

Devon         

Dorset         

Dorbam      

Gloucester 

xier^iorci      ••••  ••      «•>*     ••••     «•«• 

Hertford      

Hantingdon  

Lancaster    

Leicester     

Lincoln        

Metropolis*  

Monmouth 

Norfolk       

Northampton         

Northnmberlaud 

Nottingham  

Oxford         

Rntland       

C"**Vip        •••■    •••     ••••    ••••    •••• 

Somerset     

Southampton         

Stafford       

Suffolk        

Sussex         

Warwick     

Westmoreland       

Wilto  

Worcester 

York,  East  Hiding  

West  Hiding  

North  Hiding         

Anglesey     

Brecon         

Cardigan     

Carmarthen  

Carnarvon 

Denbigh      

Flint  

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery •     .... 

Pembroke   ....     1 

Radnor        


Indictable  Offbncbs. 

■ 

Proportion  to  Population. 


1871. 

1861. 

1  in  1160 

lin 

1176 

1  „  789 

A  1)  ' 

640 

1  „  814 

^615 

1  „  958 

1  ,.^956 

1  „  490 

1    ^ 
■*■  »> 

•818 

1  „  2448 

•»■  »» 

1260 

1  „  1053 

*  »» 

941 

1  „  719 

■^  »> 

1060 

1  „  1445 

•■•  >» 

849 

1  „  1143 

■••  »» 

743 

1  „  1479 

*  l» 

1120 

1  „  858 

*  >» 

626 

1  „  656 

■^  l> 

881 

1  „  928 
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The  amount  of  juvenile  ciime  has  shown 
considerable  diminution.  In  1856  there 
were  1990  children  under  12  years  of  age 
committed  to  prison,  and  13,981  under  16 
years;  in  1860,  when  the  numbers  were 
fewest,  there  were  1480  under  12,  and  8029 
under  16;  last  year  there  were  1482  under 

*  No  proportions  are  inclnded  in  the  above 
lists  for  Essex,  Surrej,  and  Kent,  as  well  as  for 
Middlesex ;  as  parts  of  these  counties  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  metropolis. 


12,  and  9359  under  16.  The  first  certified 
Reformatory  school  was  opened  in  1854, 
under  powers  conveyed  by  the  Statute  17 
and  18  Vict.  c.  86,  when  23  juvenile  pris- 
onera  were  sent  to  it;  in  1861  the  number 
of  such  schools  had  increased  to  51,  and 
1001  boys  and  236  girls  were  committed  to 
them;  at  the  end  of  1871  the  number  of 
Reformatories  had  not  increased,  but  there 
were  then  being  trained  in  them  8522  boys 
and  846  girls ;  xn  1873  there  were  two  more 
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establishments,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
3625  bovs  and  890  girls  were  remaining 
in  them  under  detention. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  education 
possessed  by  criminals  there  is,  excepting 
under  one  head,  little  change.  In  1836, 
33 "62  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  were  unable 
to  read  and  write;  in  1871,  34'1  per  cent, 
were  in  a  like  state  of  ignorance;  in  1873, 
33*4  per  cent.;  in  1836,  62-33  per  cent, 
were  able  to  r^ad  and  write  imperfectly; 
in  1871,62-3  per  cent;  and  in  1873,  63-1 
per  cent  were  in  that  condition;  in  1836, 
10*56  per  cent^  were  able  to  read  and  write 
well;  in  1871,  3-2  per  cent  were  equally 
instructed;  in  1836,  '91  per  cent  of  the 
criminals  had  received  instruction  superior 
to  reading  and  writing  well;  in  1871  and 
in  1873,  '2  per  cent  were  thus  better  edu- 
cated. These  facts  could  not  be  ascertained 
concerning  2  68  of  the  convicts  in  1836, 
whilst  the  unknown  quantity  was  reduced 
to  '2  in  1 87 1 .  The  most  unexpected  feature 
in  these  returns  is  that  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation was  hiirher  amongst  the  criminals  at 
the  earlier  period  than  at  the  later ;  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  able  to  read  and  write 
well  being  more  than  three  times  greater 
in  1836  than  in  1871.  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding  1836  we  find  the  number  of 
criminals  thus  described  much  higher  than  in 
later  returns ;  in  1 837,  it  was  9*46  per  cent ; 
in  1 83-,  9-77  ;  in  1839, 10-07  ;  in  1840, 8*29 ; 
in  lh41,  7-4;  whilst  in  1868,  it  was  only  2*9 
per  cent ;  in  1869,  3-;  in  1870,  3*1,  and  in 
1873,  3*.  Ought  this  to  be  attributed  in 
any  way  to  the  fact  that  at  the  earlier  period 
a  large  portion  of  the  education  was  given 
in  private  venture  schools  that  were  practi- 
cally secular  ?  whilst  at  the  later  period  re- 
ligious teaching  was  combined  with  secular 
in  nearly  all  schools? 

So  far  as  it  is  safe  to  draw  inferences  from 
these  statistics  they  show  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  poorer  population  who  have 
used  our  existing  schools  to  any  purpose 
have  been  thereby  trained  to  avoid  flagrant 
crime;  but  that  the  principles  impknted 
have  not  sufficed  to  root  out  vicious  ten- 
dencies. They  also  confirm  the  impression 
that  there  is  amongst  us  a  criminal  class, 
that,  has  been  very  partially  reached  as  yet 
by  philanthropic  eflforts,  and  whose  children 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  any  educa- 
tion. That  this  must  be  so  is  proved  by 
fully  one-third  of  the  persons  committed 
being  utterly  unable  to  read  or  write;  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  these  were  ever 
at  school ;  though  no  doubt  the  larger  por- 
tion, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds,  of  whom  there  are  few  who  can  do 
more  than  read  and  write  imperfectly,  were 


for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  more  or  lew 
irregular  attendants  at  school.  If  the  system 
of  compulsory  education  can  reach  these 
waifs  and  strays  of  society,  it  will  accomplish 
a  great  work,  and  then  we  may  perhaps 
hope  that  the  next  thirty  years  may  achieve 
results  at  least  equal  to  what  the  last  thir^ 
years  have  done. 

The  comparison  between  the  present  state 
of  crime,  and  what  it  was  forty  years  since, 
certainly  shows  signs  of  improvement,  though 
the  result  is  very  far  from  being  all  we  could 
wish.  Most  people  will  agree  that  there  b 
much  to  encourage  in  the  figures  that  have 
been  placed  before  us,  whilst  about  the 
causes  of  the  improvement  thus  indicated, 
there  will  be  great  differences  of  opinion. 
For  our  own  part  we  do  not  hesitate  to 'at- 
tribute our  preservation  from  increased  crime, 
under  the  manifold  temptations  from  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  wider 
gulf  which  consequently  separates  the  rich 
from  the  poor,  and  also  the  many  hopeful 
signs  exhibited  by  the  criminal  tables  which 
we  have  been  examining,  chiefly  to  the  ^^ 
ligions  education  given  in  our  primaiy 
schools,  and  to  the  greater  reverence  gener- 
ally felt  for  religion.  As  thoughtful  persons 
at  the  earlier  period  traced  much  of  the 
growing  eyil  among  the  poorer  classes  to 
their  lack  of  religious  education  and  sound 
moral  training,  and  at  great  cost  and  with 
much  self-denial  supplied  these  priceles 
blessings  for  them ;  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
would  be  ungracious  as  well  as  untrue  to 
deny  to  those  efforts  so  originated  the  credit 
of  much  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place.  Those  who  are  jealous  of  the  power 
of  religion,  and  are  eager  to  attribute  to  any 
influences,  rather  than  to  those  of  Christiani- 
ty, whatever  advances  may  be  made  in  the 
morality  or  social  well-being  of  our  people, 
may  claim  for  advancing  civilisation,  im- 
proved legislation,  secular  education,  greater 
material  prosperity,  a  more  efficient  police, 
benevolent  efforts  for  assisting  criminals  on 
their  being  discharged  f ron:\  prison,  reforma- 
tory schools,  the  honour  of  elevating  the  low- 
er grades  of  society.  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing to  all  or  to  any  of  these  a  portion  of  the 
credit;  but  we  believe  that  all  of  them  wouM 
have  been  inoperative  for  good  without  thi 
basis  of  sound  moral  training  which  has  beea 
imparted  chiefly  in  our  national  schools ;  and 
which  has  been  subsequently  fostered  by  » 
higher  tone  of  religious  teaching  in  our 
churches,  and  by  those  more  efficient  pasto- 
ral ministrations  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
which  have  certidnly  been  felt  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

But   whilst  claiming  that  considerable 
improvement  is  to  be  found ;  it  is  but  too 
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obvious  that  very  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  than  has  been  yet  accomplished,  and 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  is  very 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  Greater  reve- 
rence for  law  has  been  successfully  inculca- 
ted ;  a  sense  of  the  wrongfulness  of  dishon- 
esty and  of  some  crimes  has  been  implanted 
in  the  raiuds  of  the  people ;  a  feeling  of 
moral  responsibility  is  more  widely  enter- 
tained ;  a  small  awal^ening  to  the  idea  that 
mere  selfishness  ought  not  to  be  the  guide 
of  a  man's  life  has  been  made;  brutality  has 
been  lessened.  We  do  not  claim  that  much 
more  than  this  has  been  effected  ;  this  the 
criminal  statistics  certainly  show,  and  apart 
from  those  returns  we  think  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  this  has  been  accomplished. 
As' evidence  of  it,  we  may  point  to  the  di- 
minution, though,  alas !  not  complete  cessa- 
tion of  amusements,  such  as  dog  or  cock- 
fighting,  prize-fighting,  bull- baits;  to  the 
indignation  now  aroused  amongst  the  poor- 
er classes  by  the  still  too  frequent  acts  of 
grross  brutality  towards  women;  to  the 
general  esteem  in  which  probity  is  held,  and 
to  the  ditferent  weight  which  would  be  giv- 
en to  character  in  the  selection  of  a  person 
for  any  public  office  in  this  country  and  in 
some  others,  for  example,  in  the  United 
Stales. 


Akt  X. — 1.  Six  Judgments  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  By 
W.  G.  Brooke,  M.A     London,  1872. 

2.  Le(fal  RitvaL  By  J.  M.  Dale.  London, 
1871. 

3.  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Public 
Worship,  1874. 

The  last  two  years  have  brought  changes 
to  the  Church  of  England,  whicK  may  mate- 
rially affect  its  position  as  a  National  Church. 
The  Judicature  Act  of  187:*  changed  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  hitherto  a  mixed 
court  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  into  a  pure- 
ly secular  court.  The  Public  Worship 
Kegulation  Act  of  the  last  session  has  created 
a  new  tribunal  and  course  of  procedure  for 
causes  connected  with  public  worship.  One 
knows  not  whether  to  wonder  more  at  the 
silence  and  indifference  with  which  the  for- 
mer change  was  received,  or  at  the  unreason- 
able clamour  that  greeted  the  latter.  Both 
sprang  from  the  same  causes,  working'deep- 
ly  through  many  past  years.  The  change 
in  the  Appellate  Court  passed  suddenly  near 
the  close  of  a  session ;  and  Parliament,  be- 
coming conscious  of  the  greatness  of  the 
change  it  had  made  so  hastily,  seemed  part- 


ly to  retrace  its  steps  in  hastening  to  intro- 
duce a  plan  for  episcopal  assessors  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  all  Church  cases.  .  The 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  introduced 
late  in  the  session,  altered,  transformed, 
amended  at  every  stage  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  left  that  House  with  little  hope  that 
it  would  find  its  way. to  port  through  the 
storms  and  the  enforced  calms  of  an  expiring 
session.  If  it  did  not  perish  for  want  of 
friends,  want  of  time  would  complete  its 
destruction.  And  when  the  late  Prime 
Minister  produced  a  string  of  resolutions, 
going  to  the  foundations  on  which  Church- 
es rest,  people  began  to  speculate  on  the  fate 
of  the  measure  of  1875,  seeing  that  for  the 
measure  of  1874  the  late  Prime  Minister 
had  provided  a  protracted  and  a  cruel  death. 
But  its  fate  was  not  decided  so.  The  House 
of  Commons  adopted  the  measure  with  a 
passionate  enthusiasm,  whioh  never  grew 
weaker  to  the  very  end.  A  measure  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  draw  the  late  Premier 
from  his  repose,  a  measure  distasteful  to  no 
small  section  of  the  Cabinet,  passed  without 
a  division,  after  a  debate  of  great  power  and 
interest,  well  calculated  to  sustain,  or  even  to 
raise,  the'  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Relieved  from  a  position  of  great  difficulty 
as  head  of  a  divided  Cabinet,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
interpreting  the  will  of  the  Assembly,  which 
he  understands  perhaps  better  than  any  man 
living,  adopted  the  measure  at  this  point. 
He  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  measure 
was  one  to  put  down  Ritualism,  for  it  is  ap- 
plicable alike  to  slovenly  neglect  and  fantas- 
tic tricks  of  worship.  But  he  was  right  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  will  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  accepted  so  eagerly,  as 
a  remedy  against  sacerdotal  pretension  and 
attempts  which  have  sickened  the  heart  of 
the  constituencies,  a  measure  of  procedure 
neutral  in  itself,  and  capable  of  other  and 
wider  applications. 

The  events  of  these  two  years,  whatever 
be  their  result,  must  be  an  epoch  in  the 
religious  movement  which  began  in  1833.* 
For  forty  years  England  has  been  the  scene 
of  a  rel^ous  struggle,  only  second  in  im- 
portance to  the  Reformation  itself.  The 
story  of  its  beginning  is  well  known.  The 
Reform  Bill  had  put  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  power  of  a  far  larger  number; 
Irish  bishoprics  were  suppressed;  Welsh 
sees  were  threatened;  German  rationalism 

*  *  The  following  Sunday,  July  14tli,  Mr. 
Keble  preached  the  Assize  Senuon  in  the  Univer- 
sity pulpit.  It  was  publishpd  under  the  title  of 
"National  Apostasy."  I  have  ever  considered 
and  kept  the  day  as  the  start  of  the  religious 
movement  of  1833.' — J,  H,  Newman,  *  Apologia,* 
p.  100. 
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threatened  to  sweep  over  the  land  as  a  flood ; 
dismay  and  sorrow  were  spread  through  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  more  thought- 
fal  laity.  But  there  was  one  mind,  at  least, 
which  saw  in  this  great  crisis  occasion  for 
more  than  sorrow  or  dismay.  Wandering 
over  Europe,  comparing  with  the  distractions 
of  his  own  Church  the  ideal  of  another, 
John  Henry  Newman,  logician,  poet,  mystic, 
with  a  spirit  as  devout  as  it  was  inquiring 
and  critical,  was  stricken  with  sickness  at 
Castro  Giovanni,  and  had  time  to  meditate 
on  the  waste  condition  of  his  own  Church. 
Before  the  sickness  and  after  it,' he  felt  and 
said,  *  I  have  a  work  to  do  in  England.'  A 
renewed  attack  of  illness  'at  Lyons,  from 
over-travelling,  only  intensified  the  desire 
which  it  opposed.  He  hastened  to  England. 
Eeble's  sermon  preached  five  days  after, 
touched  a  string  that  was  vibrating  alreadv. 
At  least  a  few  eaniest  spirits  would  stand  m 
the  breach  to  confront  tne  *  National  Apos- 
tasy.' Newman,  Keble,  Froude,  Pusey, 
Rose,  Palmer,  were  no  despicable  band, — ^but 
the  genius  of  Newman  was  its  strength. 
The  reactionary  movement  was  begun.  One 
peculiarity  marked  it  from  the  first,  its  atti- 
tude towards  the  Church  of  Rome. 

*  I  have  a  supreme  confidence,'  writes  New- 
man, *  in  our  cause.  We  were  upholding  that 
primitive  Christianity  which  was  delivered  for 
all  lime  by  the  early  teachers  of  the  Church, 
and  which  was  registered  and  attested  in  the 
Anglican  formularies  and  by  the  Anglican 
services.  That  ancient  religion  had  weU-nigh 
faded  out  of  the  land  through  the  political 
changes  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  it  must  be  restored.  It  would  be  in  fact 
a  second  Reformation — a  better  reformation — 
for  it  would  be  a  return  not  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  to  the  seventeenth." 

But  the  divines  of  the  Caroline  period  had 
no  leanings  to  Rome,  such  as  have  marked 
the  present  movement  from  the  first.  '  I  am 
every  day  becoming  a  less  and  less  loyal  son 
of  the  Reformation,'  writes  Froude  in  Janu- 
ary, 1834;  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  he  had  advanced  a  good  deal :  *  Really 
I  hate  the  Reformation  more  and  more,  and 
have  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
rationalistic  spirit  they  set  afloat  is  the 
xpevdoTTpoifnJTTis  of  the  Revelation.'  And 
Newman,  in  acknowledging  the  influence  of 
Froude  upon  him  in  this  direction,*  reminds 
us  of  his  own  words  in  1834  :-^ 

*  Considering  the  high  gifts  and  the  strong 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  its  depcnd- 
cies  on  our  admiration, reverence,  love,  and  grati- 
tude, how  could  we  withstand  it  as  we  do,  how 
could  we  refrain  from  being  melted  into  tender- 
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nesR  and  rushing  into  communion  with  it,  but 
for  the  word  of  truth  itself,  which  bids  us  pr^er 
it  to  the  whole  world  ? '  * 

From  this  kind  of  talk  the  Caroline  di- 
vines are  almost  free.  Where  admiration, 
love,  and  reverence  are  already  engaged,  it  is 
likely  that  the  claims  of  truth  will  not  long 
resist  them.  That,  at  least,  was  the  reftult 
with  Newman  :  his  mind  travelled  round  to 
new  *  truths '  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
theory  of  development ;  but  his  perversion 
to  Rome  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
admiration  and  the  love,  indeed,  could  hard- 
ly have  existed  without  some  latent  persua- 
sion that  truth  was  on  that  side.  The  lean- 
ing to  Rome  has  been  the  character  of  this 
movement  from  that  time ;  and  now  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  *  rightly  ex- 
plained' is  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme  party, 
and  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  com- 
munion with  Rome  except  the  dogma  of  the 
Pope's  infallibility. 

It  was  a  convenient  aid  to  this  tenden- 
cy to  allege  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  no  distinctive  or  definite  doctrine,  and 
that  her  Articles  and  formularies  may, 
therefore,  be  interpreted  into  accordance  with 
so-called  Catholic  truth,  the  truth  of  the 
Tridentine  Catechism.  Dr.  Newman  gives 
this  account  of  the  purpose  of  Tract  90. 

*  The  main  thesis  of  my  essay  was  this  : — 
The  Articles  do  not  oppose  Catholic  teaching, 
they  but  partially  oppose  Roman  dogma ;  tliej 
for  the  most  part  oppose  the  dominant  errors 
of  Rome.  And  the  problem  was  to  draw  the 
line  as  to  what  they  allowed  and  what  they 
condemned.  Such  being  the  object  which  I 
had  in  view,  what  were  my  prospects  of  widen- 
ing and  defining  their  meanmg  ?  The  proroect 
was  encouraging ;  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  Articles :  to  take  a  pre- 
liminary instance — the  fourteenth  was  assnmed 
bv  one  party  to  be  Lutheran,  by  another  Cal- 
vmistic,  though  the  two  interpretations  were 
contradictory  to  each  other ;  why  then  should 
not  other  Articles  be  drawn  up  with  a  vague- 
ness of  an  equally  intense^  character  ?' — Sev- 
man^a  ^Apologia? 

With  what  logical  force,  with  what  fine 
English  to  clothe  it  withal,  this  object  was 
pursued,  those  who  remember  *  Tract  90 '  can 
say.  Amidst  some  hard  words  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  writer  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  do  not  condemn  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Pniga- 
tory,  on  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  or  on  we 
Mass.  But  any  one  who  will  ^nd  a  few 
hours  in  examining  the  Articles,  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  and  the  Catechism  of  the 
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CouDcil  of  Trcnt,  will  see  clearly  that  the 
battle  of  the  Reformation  was  not  with 
'  popular  notions '  of  Roman  Catholics,  nor 
with  'popular  practice,'  nor  with  existing 
abuses,  but  against  a  Romish  doctrine  well 
known  and  ascertained.  Rome,  more  than 
any  other  Church,  has  been  at  least  consis- 
tent with  herself.  If  she  has  had  abusive 
practices,  they  have  been  closely  connected 
with  a  doctrine.  No  scheme  of  doctrine 
could  have  been  framed  which  could  con- 
demn her  practices  and  leave  her  dogmas 
untouched.  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  almost 
gained  his  point  in  advance  when  he  denied 
that  there  existed  anywhere  any  authoritative 
teaching  in  his  Church,  distinct  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  But,  with 
whatever  flaws  of  argument,  the  conclusion 
was  reached,  that  one  might  hold  a  great  many 
of  the  conclusions  of  Rome,  even  of  those 
which  appeared  to  be  in  terms  contradictory 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Thus,  *  an  as- 
sent to  the  doctrine  that  faith  alone  justifies, 
does  not  at  all  preclude  the  doctrine  of 
works  justifying  also.'  *  It  is  true  that  the 
Article  says  *  that  General  Councils  may  not 
be  gathered  together  without  the  command- 
ment and  will  of  princes,  and  being  assem- 
blies of  men  whereof  all  are  not  governed 
with  the  spirit  and  word  of  God,  tney  may 
err,  and  sometimes  have  erred ;'  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  any  council  which,  besides 
being  gathered  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  princes,  is  gathered  by  the  will  of 
Christ^  The  Article  merely  contemplates 
'the  human  prince,  and  not  the  Kin^  of 
8aints.'f  '  The  Romish  doctrine  about  Pur- 
gatory is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  |invented.' 
True :  but  what  is  the  Romish  doctrine  ? 
Not  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
for  that  had  not*  yet  been  given  forth  :  not 
the  primitive  doctrine;  that  could  not  be 
*  Romish.'  Something,  perhaps,  is  con-  \ 
demned  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Articles,  and  disappeared  at  the  Coancil  of 
Trent ;  a  harmless  condemnation  enough ; 
for  the  doctrine,  whatever  it  was,  is  gone. 
The  Romish  doctrine  of  Invocation  of 
Saints  is  also  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented  ; 
bat  what  is  it  ?  Invocations  are  not  censu- 
rable *  if  we  mean  nothing  definite  by  them.' 
Perhaps  the  doctrine  condemned  is  that 
which  the  Council  of  Trent  condemned 
when  it  says  that  this  Church  doth  not 
teach  that  sacrifice  is  offered  to  saints,  if 
invocation  and  sacrifice  can  be  by  possibility 
brought  together.J  True  ;  the  Article  says 
that  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  re- 

*  Tract  90,  p.  12.        +  'Apologia/  p.  81. 
X  Tract  90,  p.  40. 


pugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture : 
but  this  does  not '  deny  every  kind  of  change,' 
nor  need  it  be  a  contradiction  of  any  ooun- 
ciL*  No  doubt  the  Article  has  it  that  '  the 
sacrifices  of  masses,  in  which  it  was  common- 
ly said  that  the  priests  did  offer  Christ  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission 
of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables 
and  dangerous  deceits.'  But  this  is  not 
'  against  the  mass  in  itself,  nor  against  its 
being  an  offering  for  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  but  against  its  be- 
ing viewed  as  independent  of,  or  distinct 
from,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
which  is  blasphemy.'  f  We  need  not  go  on. 
Language  in  such  hands  is  a  Lesbian  rule  of 
lead,  taking  the  mould  of  every  one's 
thought.  Cranmer  and  Melanchthon  might 
have  spared  their  pains.  They  were  not 
writing  against  Rome ;  rather  against  some 
existing  corruptions  of  Catholic  doctrine  not 
written  down  in  her  creeds.  In  words  of 
condemnation  of  Rome,  however  distinct 
and  vigorous,  there  is  the  precious  balm  of 
explanation,  and  no  heads  need  be  broken. 
Black  13  not  so  very  different  from  white  if 
the  mind  approach  it  by  the  road  of  grey. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  'Apologia'  will 
dream  of  accusing  Dr.  Newman  of  conscious 
falsehood ;  his  mind  was  convinced  before 
he  gave  forth  his  startling  conclusions. 
That  his  better  mind  soon  re-asserted  itself 
is  manifest :  his  was  too  noble  a  spirit  to  sit 
long  under  such  a  mist  of  confusion.  He 
went  to  Rome,  where  Jie  could  hold  Rome's 
creed  without  squaring  it  with  England^s 
Articles.  But  he  has  left  behind  him  the 
evil  heritage  of  a  sophistry  that  has  been 
troubling  us  ever  since.  The  Church  of 
England  is  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
the  Catholic  doctrine  is  the  Roman  doctrine ; 
therefore  the  Roman  doctrine  must  be  to  be 
found  in  her  standard  of  faith.  As  it  must 
be  there,  difficulties  of  language  must  not 
prevent  us  from  seeking  it. 

What  Dr.  Newman  did  for  the  Articles, 
an  active  party  has  been  engaged  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and  more  in  doing  for  the 
Prayer  Book.  Of  a  Catholic  Church  the 
ritual  must  be  catholic  and,  therefore,  the 
bald  simplicity  of  the  English  rite  cannot 
be  tolerated.  One  writer,  in  words  that 
were  thought  worth  quoting  in  the  debate  on 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  thus 
described  the  correlation  of  doctrine  and 
ritualism. 

'  It  may  be  ai^ed  that  good  and  Tigorous 
preaching  will  fill  the  cravings  of  the  congre- 
gations, and  make  the  employment  of  material 
stimuli  superfluous,  if  not  mischievous.    But 
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good  preaching  is  amongst  the  rarest  of  good 
things,  much  rarer  in  proportion  even  than  good 
acting,  because  it  requires  a  wider  range  of 
physical  and  mental  gifts.  If  ver^  good  actors 
were  common,  the  adventitious  aid  of  scenery 
and  properties  would  be  comparatively  unim- 
portant, oecause  the  harmonious  action  of  all 
the  persons  of  the  drama  would  be  sufficient 
to  create  an  illusion  able  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  spectators.  But  as  the  great  majority 
of  actors  are  mere  sticks,  and  even  the  chief 
stars  are  not  always  shining  their  best,  mana- 
gers have  constantly  been  compelled  to  make 
gorgeous  spectacle  their  main  attraction,  and  a 
splendid  tninsformation  scene  or  a  telling  stage 
procession  will  draw  crowds  night  after  night, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  theatrical  celebrity. 
Hence  a  lesson  may  be  learnt  by  all  who  are 
not  too  proud  to  learn  from  the  stage,  for  it  is 
an  axiom  in  liturgiology  that  no  public  worship 
is  really  deserving  of  its  name  unless  it  be  his- 
trionic'— Rev.  Dr,  Littledale^  in  *  The  Church 
and  the  WorW    First  Series,  1866. 

It  is  the  business  then  of  those  who  con- 
duct worship  to  make  it  an  acted  doctrine  ; 
to  supply  the  want  of  efficient  actors  by  ac- 
cessories of  a  splendid  kind. 

We  accept  this  view  of  the  subject  that 
doctrines  have  been  inculcated  by  means  of 
rites.  For  twenty  years  and  more  the  most 
active  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  our 
worship  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  and  especially  to  assimilate 
holy  communion  with  the  mass  by  *  histri- 
onic '  means.  This  has  been  the  chief  battle 
fought  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  judgments  of  that  body 
have  been  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  these 
practices  ;  and  this  must  have  been  all  the 
more  galling  to  the  party  who  adopted  them 
that  in  many  points,  the  court  below  was 
with  them.  In  two  great  cases  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  stands  was 
confirmed,  and  the  power  of  bringing  back 
usages  supposed  to  be  *  catholic,'  but  not 
found  in  the  Prayer  Book,  was  denied. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  cases,  Mr. 
Mackonochie,  *  simply  using,'  as  he  says, 
*  our  own  liberty  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,'  thought  himself  free  to  adopt 
the  following  practices.  He  placed  on  the 
holy  table  two  lighted  candles  at  noonday 
at  the  holy  communion.  He  lifted  above 
his  head  the  paten  and  the  cup  when  he  was 
consecrating  the  elements;  afterwards  he 
knelt  down  with  his  head  prone  to  the 
ground,  when  lie  had  replaced  the  cup  on  the 
table.  Incense  was  freely  used.  The  wine 
to  be  consecrated  was  mixed  with  water. 
These  were  the  chief  changes  introduced.  In 
the  second  case,  Mr.  Purchas,  of  Brighton, 
appears  to  have  claimed  a  larger  liberty.  A 
cnicifix  was  borne  in  procession  in  the 
rl^urch  ;  and  crucifer,  and  thurifer,  and  aco- 


lytes were  about  it.  A  group  of  acolytes 
held  a  crucifix  near  him  when  he  read  the 
gospel.  A  crucifix  also  was  above  the  com- 
munion table,  and  Mr.  Purchas  did  it  acts  of 
reverence.  Incense  was  abundant  A  ^  pas- 
chal taper '  marked  the  Easter  festival :  a 
stuffed  dove  suspended  from  on  high  was 
thought  suitable  to  Whit  Sunday.  On  Palm 
Sunday  branches  of  palm,  sprinkled  with 
holy  water,  were  carried  in  procession  round 
the  church.  On  Christmas  Eve,  *  a  modelled 
figure  of  the  infant  Saviour'  was  placed 
above  the  credence  table.  On  Ash  Wed- 
nesday a  *  black  powder '  resembling  ashes 
was  taken  from  the  Communion  tabic  and 
rubbed  on  the  foreheads  of  those  who  came 
forward  for  this  purpose.  On  the  Feast  of 
Purification,  *  when  no  artificial  light  was  ne- 
cessary,' Mr.  Purchas  distributed  candles  to 
the  congregation,  who  then  followed  their 
pastor  round  the  chapel,  all  carrying  their 
candles  lighted,  ami  singing.  These  candles 
were  extinguished  for  the  early  part  of  the 
communion  service,  and  were  all  lighted 
again  for  the  gospel.  Water  was  mingled 
with  the  wine,  and  the  paten  and  the  cup 
were  elevated.  Round  wafers  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  usual  bread,  A  bell  was  rung 
at  various  times  in  the  prayers.  *  A  mortu- 
ary celebration  for  the  repose  of  a  sister ' 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  prayer  for  the  departed  soul  con- 
tained in  no  part  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The 
book  from  which  the  gospel  of  the  day  was 
read  was  held  by  an  attendant,  and  the  read- 
er reverently. kissed  the  book.  The  admis- 
sion of  an  acolyte  took  place  before  the 
Lord's  table :  a  candlestick  with  candle  was 
delivered  to  him ;  also  '  glass  bottles  con- 
taining water  and  wine.'  Copes  were  worn 
at  evening  service;  < chasubles,  albs,  and 
tunicles '  at  holy  communion. 

The  least  that  can  be  said  upon  this  cnri- 
ons  catalogue  is  that  none  of  the  things  con- 
tained in  it  are  mentioned  in  the  Prayer 
Book ;  that  they  change  the  service  of  the 
Church  to  a  conaderable  extent,  and  that 
the  general  direction  of  the  change  is  to  as- 
similate the  communion  office  to  the  service 
of  the  mass  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  K 
these  practices  lay  within  the  range  of  the 
liberty  of  any  clergyman,  it  would  have  been 
legally  possible  that  in  one  country  parish 
the  mass  might  be  celebrated  by  a  priest  in 
alb  and  chasuble,  with  lights  and  incease, 
and  many  prostrations,  ministering  the  mixed 
chalice  and  the  wafers,  whilst  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  the  surpliced  celebrant,  consecra- 
ting the  usual  w beaten  bread  and  the  un- 
mixed wine,  might  plead  two  centuries  of 
use  for  his  simpler  practice,  founded  on  an 
exact  adherence  to  the  Prayer  Book.    And 
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supposing  this  diversity  to  become  general, 
one  might  well  ask  of  what  use  it  is  to  in- 
clude under  our  system  things  so  diflferent'? 
The  broad  stream  of  the  Reformation  rolls 
between  them.     Such  a  union  would  be  at 
best  mechanical  only.     The  parishioner  who 
should  stray  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
ornate  service  would  find  himself  unable  to 
join  in  a  rite  stuflfed  and  overlaid  with  every 
practice  which  neither  he  nor  his  fathers 
could  bear.     '  I  could  not  follow  it  in  my 
Prayer  Book,'  complained  to  her  friend  a 
casual  worshipper  of  this  kind.    *  I  have  left 
that  at  home  for  many  a  day,'  rejoined  her 
friend.     But  the  courts  had  nothing  to  do 
with  consequences,  their  business  was  to  as- 
certain the  law.     And  if  the  work  of  the 
Reformation  had  been  done  so  negligently 
that  all  the  things  then  cast  out  could  be  in- 
troduced again  after  generations  of  disuse 
by  any  clergyman  *  in  the  exercise  of  his 
reasonable  liberty,'  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
courts  to  expound  that  state  of  things,  in 
order  that  the  grievance,  if  there  was  one, 
might  find  a  remedy.     It  would  have  been 
surprising,  if  after  nearly  two  centuries  of 
utter   disuse,  it  had  proved  that  all  these 
ceremonies    were    lawful    and     admissible 
under  the  present  service  book.   Vain  would 
have  been  all  the  hair-splitting  disputes  of 
1662,  vain  the  small  complaints  of  the  Puri- 
tans on  minor  points,  if,  after  all,  the  Pray  • 
er  Book  was  the  mass-book  still.     The  li- 
berty of  making  these  changes  rests  with  no 
responsible   author  except  the    clergyman 
himself.     No  diocesan,  no  convocation,  nc 
universal  consent  of  public  opinion  has  given 
them  sanction.     They  may  be  commencec; 
to-morrow  in  any  church,  with  as  little  war- 
rant from  authority  as  Mr.  Mackonochie  oi 
Mr.   Purchas  could   plead.     They  may  be 
discontinued   by  the  next  incumbent,  and 
then    recommenced.     But  the   Church    ol 
England,  ever  since   the  Prayer  Book  Oj 
1 549,  has  carried  this  sentence  conspicuous 
in  the  front  of  its  formularies : 

'  Where  [whereas]  heretofore  there  bath  been 
great  diversity  in  saying  and  singing  in  church- 
es within  this  realm,  some  following  Salisbury 
use,  some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York,  and 
some  of  Lincoln ;  now  from  henceforth  all  the 
realm  shall  have  but  one  use.' 

If,  however,  these  clergymen  were  right, 
then  we  have  but  exchanged  some  fire  or 
six  *  uses'  for  some  thousands.  The  stufied 
dove  and  bambino  of  Mr.  Purchas  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
who,  however,  has  his  own  favourite  ceremo- 
nies ;  another  imaginative  clergyman  will 
have  his  own  set  of  additions.  In  a  well- 
known   watering-place,  where   a  church  is 


named  after  St.  Clement,  the  congregation 
were  instructed  to  uplift  a  festive  strain,  the 
burden  of  which  was,  *  We  will  go  a  de- 
menting,' and  one  of  the  most  fervent  sing- 
ers of  this  re/rain  was  asked  in  vain  what 
the  process  was  to  which  they  then  pledged 
themselves.  But  even  suppf»sing  that  the 
rites  thus  added  were  as  seemly  as  they  have 
been  in  fact  absurd,  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  having  *  one  use ;'  and 
whereas  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
regulated  by  Acts  of  Uniformity,  and  her 
fixed  ritual  has  been  alternately  her  glory 
and  reproach,  it  would  appear,  if  Mr.  Pur- 
chas is  right,  that  she  gives  room  for  the 
widest  licence  and  the  wildest  caprice. 

These  then  were  the  principal  questions  to 
be  solved  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council :  Is  the  ri- 
tual of  the  Church  to  be  souorht  in  the 
Prayer  Book  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  in 
these  as  interpreted  by  ancient  canons  and 
by  other  service  books?  Is  the  Prayer 
Book  not  only  a  guide  to  the  ritual,  but  a 
complete  guide  ?  If  it  should  be  decided 
that  it  is  a  complete  guide,  then  most  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  would  fall  away  at  once, 
for  they  are  additional  rites  not  mentioned 
in  the  Prayer  Book.  Two  points  would  re- 
main, turning  on  disputed  interpretations  of 
rubrics.  It  is  a  wonder  that  so  much  impor- 
tance should  have  come  to  attach  to  two 
things  apparently  so  insignificant  as  the 
dress  which  the  minister  should  wear  at  the 
holy  communion  and  the  place  at  which  he 
should  stand.  But  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord's  white  flag  stands  between  him  and  a 
possible  crown  ;  and  these  two  small  points 
are  the  white  flag  of  the  advanced  party. 

The  Court  of  Arches,  answering  these 
questions  in  Martin. v.  Mackonochie,  laid 
down  the  principle  that — 

*  Whatever  is  subsidiary  to  what  is  ordered 
[in  the  Rubrics],  and  whatever  being  in  itself 
decent  and  proper  is  in  accordance  with  primi- 
tive and  catholic  use,  and  is  not  by  any  fair 
construction  necessarily  connected  with  those 
Roman  novelties  which  the  Church  **  cut  away 
and  clean  rejected ''  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  Prayer  Book)  at  the  Reformation,  is,  under 
restrictions  to  be  mentioned,  lawfuL' 

The  restrictions  seem  to  be  that  the  judo^- 
ment  of  the  Ordinary  is  to  be  sought  for 
doubtful  things,  and  that  his  opinion  is  to 
be  reviewed,  if  necessaiy,  by  the  Archbi- 
shop, Here  the  language  of  the  judgment 
— a  learned  and  elaborate  performance — 
seems  to  be  somewhat  vague.  What  is 
subsidiary  to  the  service,  and  what  is  not  ? 
The  learned  judge  in  applying  his  own  prin- 
ciples, decides  that  the  use  of  incense  is 
*  not  necessarily  subsidiary '  to  the  celebra- 
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tion  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  *  tbat  it  is  an 
ancient,  innocent,  and  pleasing  custom,'  but 
that  it  is  illegal,  and  must  be  discontinued. 
Here,  however,  the  text  is  altered  in  the  ap- 
plication. '  Subsidiary  '  and  *  necessarily 
subsidiary'  are  very  different;  and  Mr. 
Mackonochie  would  have  argued  that  in- 
cense was  at  least  the  one  if  not  the  other. 
If  it  was  '  an  ancient,  innocent,  and  pleasing 
custom,'  it  must  have  been  decent  and  pro- 
per, with  something  to  spare ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  might  have  been  expected  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  the  principle  laid  down. 
A^am,  what  is  *  primitive  and  catholic  use '  ? 
What  are  Roman  novelties?  and  how  are 
they  to  be  distinguished  from  Boman  usages 
that  are  not  novelties?  A  whole  Tract  90 
might  be  written  on  such  a  theme,  were 
there  but  left  a  Newman  to  write  it.  But 
such  a  sentence,  expounded  in  such  a  tract, 
would  have  been  fruitful  of  novelties.  The 
objectionable  changes  are  almost  always 
justified,  when  they  are  challenged,  upon 
some  such  grounds.  Every  caprice  of  a 
fledgling  curate  is  justified  on  the  ground  of 

*  catholic  '  usage.  Every  quaint  rite  which 
the  curate  adds  to  the  beautiful  order  of 
holy  communion,  is  supposed  to  be  subsidi- 
ary to  the  service.  Only  the  discretion  of 
the  Ordinary  is  interposed ;  and  a  method 
all  too  summary  has  been  found  for  dealing 
with  this — that  of  disregarding  it  altogether. 
After  that,  any  number  of  rites  may  be  add- 
ed which  are  at  once  catholic  and  singular, 
— which  are  subsidiary  to  and  yet  subvers- 
ive of  the  original  office. 

The  decisions  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  seem 
to  have  rescued  the  Church  from  this  great 
danger.  In  the  case  of  Westerton  v.  Lid- 
deli,  the  principle  already  admitted  by  the 
courts  ever  since  1811,  was  adopted, — 

Hhat  in  the  performance'of  the  services,  rites, 
and  ceremonies  ordered  by  the  Prayer  Book, 
the  directions  contained  in  it  must  be  strictly 
observed ;  no  omission  and  no  addition  can  be 
permitted.'  * 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  articles  not 
mentioned  in  the  Rubrics  are  all  inadmissi- 
ble :  hassocks,  pews,  curtains,  seats,  an  or- 
gan, are  all  used,  and  are  subsidiary  to  the 
service,  for  they  supply  the  means  of  carry- 
ing out  its  directions.  To  place  lighted 
candles  on  the  table  in  daylight  was  thought 
'subsidiary'  by  the  Dean  of  Arches;  but 
the  judgment  in  Westerton  v.  Liddell  stop- 
ped far  short  of  this.     There  must  be  either 

*  express  directions  or  implied  permission' to 
use  a  thing  in  the  Prayer  Book,  in  order  to 
make  it  lawful.f     Thus  candles  for  giving 

*  Brooke,  Privy  Council  Jud^^ents,  p.  74. 
f  Dr.  Stephens  in  2ud  Report,  Ritual  CoDimls- 
^OD,  p.  352. 


light  would  stand  on  a  diflerent  footlDg 
from  candles  lighted  as  a  ceremonv  in 
broad  day.  Without  following  minutely  a 
most  intricate  argument  on  the  present 
force  of  old  statutes  and  canons,  we  mav 
take  it  that  the  successive  judgments  have 
brought  out  into  broader  and  broader  relief 
the  principle  that '  the  form  or  order  of  ser- 
vice '  contains  positive  directions  for  public 
worship ;  that  these  directions  are  meant  to 
be  complete ;  that  it  matters  nothing  that  a 
practice  is  not  prohibited,  if  it  is  not  order- 
ed ;  want  of  order  is  prohibition.  *  "What 
the  law  does  not  order  it  forbids.'  Tbt 
Archbishop  Walter  has  ordered  lighted  can- 
dles, and  that  Lyndwood  has  explained  the 
order,  will  for  the  future  be  inadmissible 
even  in  an  argument  before  the  Courts. 

*'  Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  open  to  a  minister  of  the  Church,  or  even 
to  their  lordships  in  advising  Her  Majestj,  as 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  appeal,  to 
draw  a  distinction  in  acts  which  are  a  clo- 
ture from,  or  violation  of,  the  Rubric,  between 
those  which  are  important  and  those  whidi 
appear  to  be  triviaL  The  object  of  a  statote 
of  uniformity  is,  as  its  preamble  expresses,  to 
produce  *^  an  imiversal  agreement  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  Almighty  God,"  an  object 
which  would  be  wholly  frustrated  if  each 
minister,  on  bis  own  view  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  details  of  the  service,  were  to 
be  at  liberty  to  omit,  or  add  to,  or  to  alter, 
any  of  those  details.'  * 

'  If  the  minister  be  allowed  to  introduce  at 
his  own  will  variations  in  the  rites  and  cere* 
monies  that  seem  to  him  to  interpret  the  do^ 
trine  of  the  service  in  a  particular  direction, 
the  service  ceases  to  be  miat  it  was  meant  to 
be— common  ground  upon  which  all  Church 
people  may  meet — though  they  differ  about 
some  doctrines.  But  the  Church  of  England 
has  wisely  left  a  certain  latitude  of  (pinion  in 
matters  of  belief,  and  has  not  insisted  (»  & 
rigorous  uniformity  of  thought,  which  migb^ 
reduce  her  communion  to  a  narrow  compas&'t 

The  two  Acts  of  Uniformity  of  Eli* 
beth  and  of  Chiu'les,  have  annulled  the  in- 
junctions of  1647  and  other  constitutions 
referred  to ;  and  thus  the  rule,  and  the  suffi- 
cient rule,  of  worship  is  to  be  sought  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

This  is  the  leading  principle  that  has 
guided  all  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  ritufd  questions.  W^ith  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief the  much-enduring  layman  may  rest 
from  examining  them,  consoled  to  feel  that 
he  need  not  get  up  *  the  Council  of  Oxford 
in  1322,'  nor  an  earlier  Council  in  WiJldns's 
*  Concilia,'  of  1222,  in  order  to  aacertam 
whether  the  multi-colored  vestments  just  in- 


*  Judgment  in  Master    «.  Mackonochie, 
Brooke,  p.  119. 

f  Judgment    in    Sheppard    «. 
Brooke,  p.  288. 
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troduced,  and  the  saperfluouB  candles  twink- 
liDg  in  the  sunshine,  are  lawful  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  vear  of  grace 
1874. 

Two  questions,  however,  turn  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Rubrics  themselves.  We 
mention  them,  not  so  much  for  their  past 
interest  as  for  the  future.  It  is  probable 
that  a  great  deal  of  discussion  will  be  spent 
on  them  during  the  next  two  years,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Kitualist  party  will  be  concen- 
trated on  them.  They  are  in  themselves  so 
small,  that  some  will  scarcely  give  them  a 
serious  consideration.  That  a  Church 
should  be  endangered  and  a  schism  threat- 
ened because  a  clergyman  is  ordered  to 
stand  at  a  particular  part  of  the  table  and 
wear  a  white  garb,  and  not  a  coloured, 
is  at  first  sight  humiliating  enough.  But 
after  the  Purchas  judgment,  about  7 000 
clergymen  signed  a  protest  against  its  ruling 
on  this  question  of  the  position  of  the  cele- 
brant; and  in  the  present  year,  a  much 
smaller  number  have  published  a  declara- 
tion which  demands,  among  other  things, 
that  steps  should  be  taken  '  to  protect 
clei^men  from  interference  in  respect  of  the 
position  which  they  may  conscientiously  feel 
it  their  duty  to  take  at  the  holy  table  dur- 
ing the  communion  service':  a  form  of 
words  which  assumes  that  no .  one  else  has 
any  rights  in  the  matter,  however  prepos- 
terous or  even  shameful  the  acts  of  a  cler- 
gyman might  be  in  this  particular  point 
It  is  not  asked  that  the  eastward  position 
may  be  made  legal;  but  that  the  clergy- 
man conscientiously  assuming  uny  position 
may  be  safe  from  interference.  But  there 
can  be  no  '  conscientious '  binding  to  any 
position  except  that  which  the  Prayer  Book 
orders,  whatever  it  prove  to  be ;  for  every 
clergyman  has  most  solemnly  bound  himself 
to  obey  the  Prayer  Book ;  and  therefore 
the  real  question  is — What  is  the  lawful 
position !  This  we  will  try  to  answer,  pre- 
mising that  most  of  the  difficulty  surround- 
ing the  subject,  in  itself  by  no  means  ob- 
scure, has  arisen  from  reckless  writing 
about  it  of  those  who  either  did  not  know 
the  facts,  or  were  precluded  by  prejudice 
from  weighing  them. 

The  Rubrics  that  come  into  question 
here  are  two.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
service,  *  the  priest  standing  at  the  north 
side  of  the  table,  shall  say,  &c.'  Before 
the  prayer  of  consecration,  *  when  the  priest, 
standing  before  the  table,  hath  so  ordered 
the  bread  and  wine,  that  he  may  with 
the  more  readiness  and  decency  break 
the  bread  before  the  people,  and  take  the 
cap  into  his  hands,  he  shall  say  the  prayer 
of  consecration,  as  follows.' 

VOL.  oxxxvii.  L — 20 


Upon  these  two  it  may  be  asked,  where 
is  the  minister  to  stand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service  ?  Whither  does  he  re- 
move at  the  beginning  of  the  prayer  of 
consecration  f  Does  he  remain  in  this  place 
during  the  prayer  of  consecration?  Does 
he  return  to  his  original  place  afterwards  ? 
In  the  first  Prayer  Jk)ok  of  Edward  VI.,  the 

?iriest  stood  '  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar.' 
n  the  Prayer  Book  of  1662,  he  is  directed  to 
stand  '  at  the  north  side  of  the  table,'  which 
'shall  stand  in  the  body  of  the  church 
or  in  the  chancel.'  This  direction  has  con- 
tinued the  same  in  substance  ever  since,  in 
the  revisions  of  1669,  1604,  and  1662; 
this  is  important  to  remember,  because  the 
table  did  in  practice  undergo  changes  of 
position  before  the  last  revision.  Now,  the 
plain  English  of  this  direction  is  that  the 
priest  stooci  on  the  north  and  faced  south. 
The  table  being  placed  'table-wise'  down 
the  church  or  chancel,  with  its  longer  axis 
east  and  west,  the  priest  would  neither  face 
the  whole  congregation  nor  turn  quite  away 
from  them;  he  would  occupy  a  middle 
position,  where  the  congregation  could  see 
his  acts  done  at  the  table  and  hear  his 
words.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  so  far. 
But  a  crowd  of  critics  deny  that  north  is 
north,  and  side  side.  One  tells  us,  that  the 
expression  'right  corner'  had  been  ambi- 
guous, as  it  might  be  used  with  relation  to 
the  priest  in  front  of,  or  to  the  crucifix  on 
the  altar;  that  a  Pope  cleared  it  up  in 
1486,  and  that  the  Reformers  only  put 
'  nortii  side '  to  do  away  with  ambiguity  as 
to '  right  hand  comer,'  and  that  both  mean 
the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  this  new 
direction  was  only  a  means  of  clearing  up 
an  old  direction  of  the  mass  books;  al- 
though these  were  to  be  swept  away  and 
used  no  more,  and  although  altars  were 
done  away  and  tables  put  in  their  place. 
Everjrthing  about  the  mass  was  at  an  end  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  the  position  of  the 
celebrant,  and  that  alone,  was  left  the  same. 
Equally  ingenious  is  this  argument:  the 
front  of  a  Roman  Catholic  altar  was  divided, 
into  three  parts,  the  middle,  *the  left  or 
north,  and  the  right  or  south  ;  therefore  he 
who  would  obey  the  Rubric,  would  stand  at 
the  northern  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  ta- 
ble. But  this  connection  we  repeat,  be- 
tween altar  and  table,  was  exactly  what  the 
promoters  of  the  Reformation  strove  to 
avoid.  The  substitution  of  tables  for  altars 
took  place  all  over  England  in  one  year.*^ 
It  was  no  temporising  or  colourable  change, . 
for  Archbishop  Grindal  asks  later,  in  bis 
'Visitation   Articles,'    'Whether  all   altars 

*  Burnet, '  Reformation,*  li.  p.  96. 
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be  utterly  taken   down  and  clean  removed, 
even  -with  the   foundation,  and   the  place 
where    they    stood    paved,   and   the    wall 
whereunto   they   joined,  whited  over    and 
made  uniform  with  the  rest,  so  as  no  breach 
or  rupture  appear  ? '  *  Another  writer  divides 
the  Jewish  altar  of  burnt-offering  into  two 
parts,  by  a  broad  red  line  passing  along  the 
front ;  when  the  priest  stood  opposite  this 
line,  his  right  and  left  would  be  the  north 
side  and  the   south,  though  parts   of  the 
west  side.     Thus,  one  side  is  three  sides; 
the  middle  of  the  west  side  is  west  side, 
and  the  end  of  the  west  side  is  north  side, 
and  the  other  end  is  south  side  1     As  for 
the  broad  red  line  across  the  front  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  it  seems  not  to  have 
existed.     Some  line  there  was  that  went  all 
round  the  altar;  but  the  Jewish  sprinkling, 
even  if  it  had  anything  to  do  wi^h  the  com- 
munion table,  has  been  mistaken  and  mis- 
described  ;  and  a  quotation  from  Lightf oot, 
on  which  all  this  rests,  has  been,  we  regret 
to  state,  garbled  and  changed^t    Another 
argument  is,  that  although  the  Rubric  did 
beyond  doubt  alter   the  position  of    the 
minister,  at  the  same  time  that  a  new  place 
was  given  to  the  table,  and  remove  liim 
from  the  middle  of  an  altar  to  the  north 
side  of  a  table,  standing  in  the  chancel  or 
Ihe  body  of  the  church ;   still  this  cannot 
^e  a  binding  order  now,  for  no  table  does 
so  stand ;  but  in  all  cases  the  altar-like  posi- 
Jtion,  against  the  east  wall,  has  been  adopted. 
The  order  to  stand  on  the  north  side  has 
therefore  been  unmeaning,  and  may  be  diso- 
beyed-    This  view,  elaborately  aigued  by 
Mr.  Walton  and  others,  is  in  conflict  with 
all  those  opinions  that  would  connect  the 
former  altar,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  with 
the  present  table.     If  the  order  had  refe- 
rence to  a  table  only,  in  a  table's  position 
and  use,  all  the  arguments  as  to  north-west 
comer  and  altar  of  burnt-offering  fall  at 
once  to  the  ground.     But  the  answer  to  it 
is   curiously  complete.     The   copy  of   the 
Prayer  Book  used  at  the  revision  of  1662 
has  been  lately  found,  and  beautifully  repro- 
duced by  photography.     In  the  beginning 
of  it  is  a  sheet  of  changes  proposed  to  be 
introduced ;  it  seems  to  be  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Bishop   Nicholson.     One  of  these 
alterations  affects  the  Rubric  under  discus- 
sion; for  'side,'  it  was  proposed  to  read 
*  part*'    Turning  to  the  place  in  the  book 
itself,  we  find   *part'   inserted,   but  after- 
wards erased :  the  alteration  had  been  pro- 
posed,^considered,  and  rejected.     But  unless 
the  altar-like  position  of  the  table  had  been 

*  2nd  Report,  Ritual  Commission,  p.  407. 
f  *  Mislrna/  fed.  Surenhusias,  v.  p.  33. 


in  view,  there  would  have  been  no  meaning 
in  such  a  discussion.  Those  whom  we 
have  spoken  of,  as  placing  the  *  north  part  * 
on  the  west  side  of  the  table,  but  towards 
the  north,  would  naturally  wish  that '  part ' 
might  be  read  for  *  side ;'  it  would  make 
the  difference  between  facing  east  and  fac- 
ing south,  which  was  what  they  desired. 
But  if  the  table  were  placed  lengthwise  m 
the  chancel,  the  dispute  was  idle ;  no  one 
has  ever  suggested  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  west  end  of  a  table  so  situated  was  the 
place  to  stand.  No  doubt  it  is  remarkable 
that,  just  at  the  Restoration,  when  the 
Churches  had  been  in  Puritan  hands  so  long, 
it  should  be  assumed  that  the  altarwiae 
position  would  prevail.  But  the  fact  is  so ; 
and  the  significance  of  it  cannot  be  mista- 
ken. One  objection  more:  it  is  added 
that  the  priest  cannot  stand  at  the  north 
side  in  our  present  churches,  because  it  is 
an  end  and  not  a  side  that  forms  the  north. 
This  needs  no  elaborate  answer.  Euclid's 
definition  of  a  parallelogram  as  a  four-sided 
figure  should  be  amended  if  this  be  true, 
and  also  the  Scottish  Liturgy  of  1637, 
which  has  *the  presbyter  standing  at  tJie 
north  side  or  end  thereof.'  The  controversy 
between  Williams  and  Heylin  began  with  a 
direction  of  Bishop  Williams  to  the  Vicar 
of  Grantham.  'This  table,  without  some 
new  cause,  is  not  to  stand  altarwise  and  you 
at  the  north  end  thereof,  but  tablewise,  and 
you  must  officiate  on  the  north  side  of  the 
same  by  the  Liturgy.'  And  throughout  the 
dispute  it  was  assumed  that  whatever  the 
position  of  the  table,  the  vicar  must  stand 
on  the  north  of  it,  side  or  end.* 

All  this  loose  writing  is  rendered  vain  by 
two  or  three  facts  as  indisputable  as  any 
historical  materials  can  be;  that  in  1550, 
Edward  VL  and  his  council  ordered,  *  that 
with  all  diligence,  all  the  altars  be  taken 
down,  and  instead  of  them  a  table  be  set 
up ;'  t  that  the  Rubric  of  1552  referred  to 
this  table  and  not  to  the  altar ;  and  that  in 
1662,  at  the  last  revision,  the  priest  was 
directed  to  stand  at  the  north  side,  and  not 
at  the  north  part 

Still  there  is  the  second  Rubric  to  inter- 
pret.     Before  the  prayer  of  consecratios 
some    change    seems    to    be    prescribed: 
*  When  the  priest  standing  before  the  tsWe 
hath  so  ordered  the  bread  and  wine    .   .  . 
he  shall  say,'  &c.     Is  this  a  permission  \o 
leave  the  north  side  ?     Is  the  priest  to  re- 
turn immediately  ?     Or  is  he  to  remain  till 
the  end  of  the  consecration  prayer  in  his 


*  Rev.  C.  J.  Elliott,  'North  Side  of  Table/ pp. 
34.85. 
f  Cardwell,  *  Documentary  Annals/  1.  p.  89. 
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new  position  ?     Or  even  to  the  end  of  the 
service  f 

Now  this  second  Rubric  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1661-2  ;  the  Rubric  corresponding 
to  it  in  1604  was  simply  *  the  priest  stand- 
i  ng  up ;'  and  as  this  did  not  order  a  change 
of  position,  it  did  not  permit  one,  for  *no 
addition   is  permitted.'     A   party   in   the 
Church  had  desired  some  change,  and  Laud 
and  Wren  had  made  occasion  of  the  appa- 
rent inconvenience  of  the  existing  Rubric  to 
suggest  a  relaxation  of  the  direction,  so  that 
the  priest  might  have  more  convenient  ac- 
cess to  the  elements.     The  Rubric  in  ques- 
tion was  new  in  1661,  new  in  substance  as 
well  as  in  form.     The  corresponding  Rubric 
of  1604  was  simply  *the  priest  standing  up, 
shall   say.'     In   the  one   there   was  some 
change   of  position   with  reference  to  the 
table,    in    the    other  no   change,    except 
that  of  posture   from  kneeling  to   stand- 
ing.    For  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,    some  change    at    least    was 
ordered,     some    relaxation     allowed    from 
the   direction   to   stand  at  the  north  side. 
And  the  matter  was  not  one  to  which  people 
had  ever  become  indiflferent.     A  minister 
with   his  back  to   the  people  would  have 
always  been  thought  lo  have  his  face  set  to- 
wards  Rome.     Laud   was   charged  with  a 
similar  change  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy,  and 
lie  is  most  anxious  that  a  right  interpretation 
should  be  given.     It  was  for  the  sake  of 
allowing  the  priest  freer  use  of  his  hancU) 
answers  Laud,   *and  I  protest,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  God,  I  know  of  no  other 
intention  therein   than   this.'      Wren  had 
actually  consecrated  with  his  back  to  the 
people ;  he  too  is  anxious  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood :  *  being  low  of  stature  he  could  not 
reach  over  his  book  if  he  stood  on  the  north 
side ;'  an  answer  which,  by  the  way,  implies 
that  the  north  was  the  prescribed  side. 

An  alteration,  then,  of  the  priest's  position 
in  consecrating  was  not  a  thing  that  could 
escape  attention  in  1661.  It  had  never  been 
discussed  or  acted  without  raising  alarm.  If 
the  alteration  actually  made  be  only  a  per- 
mission to  leave,  for  a  time,  the  position  in 
the  north  to  prder  the  bread  and  wine  for 
convenient  access,  then  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  alarm  than  there  is  in  the  priest's 
walking  to  the  rails  to  distribute  the  ele- 
ments ;  but  if  a  permission  is  given  to  turn 
away  from  the  congregation  lutogether  for 
the  prayer  of  consecration,  and,  perhaps,  for 
all  the  service  after  it,  then  there  is  a  change 
with  a  meaning,  and  one  which,  to  say  the 
least,  some  one  or  other  would  have  been 
indignant  about. 
The  silence  is  so  general  as  to  prove  that 


no  one  suspected  that  this  Rubric  had  let  in 
the  eastward  position. 

The  Puritan  party  at  the  Savoy  Confe- 
rence knew  nothing  of  it  They  puzzled 
over  the  careless  answer  of  the  Bishops  to 
another  objection,  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  priest  and  people  were  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  each  other  in  prayer.  Of  this 
greater  change  they  say  nothing. 

*  The  minister's  turning  Jto  the  people  is  not 
roost  convenient  throughout  the  whole  minis- 
tration. When  he  speaks  of  them,  as  in  les- 
sons, absolutions,  and  benedictions,  it  is  con- 
venient that  he  turns  to  them.  When  he 
speaks  for  them  to  God,  it  is  fit  they  should  all 
turn  another  way.'  The  ministers  answer  : 
'  What  you  may  mean  by  they  all  we  know 
not.'  * 

Again  the  Rubric  is  not  optional  in  form  ; 
it  is  a  positive  order.  Before  it,  before  1661, 
the  minister  was  to  stand  according  to  the 
normal  position ;  after  it  he  must  stand 
*  before  the  table,'  from  the  beginning  of 
the  consecration  service.  Between  the  adop- 
tion of  the  *  north  side  Rubric,*  Bishops,  at 
their  visitations,  were  always  inquiring  how 
it  was  observed.  Ridley,  Hooper,  Park- 
hurst,  ask  whether  there  is  any  '  shifting  of 
the  book,'  that  is,  any  change  of  position 
from  north  to  west,  during  the  celebration. 
Archdeacon  (afterwards  Bishop  Cosin),  asks 
if  the  minister  stands  at  the  north  side,  and 
performs  all  things  there,  save  when  he  had 
cause  to  remove  from  it ;  but  the  saying  the 
consecration  prayer  is  not  one  of  the  occa- 
sions for  removing.!  If,  then,  the  order 
made  in  1661  is  a  different  order,  reversing 
this  practice,  we  ought  to  find  the  Bishops 
and  others  inquiring  after  its  observance : 
there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found.  Add  to 
this  important  negative  testimony  the  posi- 
tive witness  of  all  the  principal  writers  on 
the  subject,  as  to  what  was  the  practice 
about  and  after  1661,  and  the  argument 
seems  very  conclusive.  L'E«trange,  in  1669, 
two  years  before  this  Rubric,  says  of  the 
practice  of  standing  at  the  north  side,  '  this 
seemcth  to  avoid  the  fashion  of  .the  priest's 
standing  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  as 
is  the  Popish  practice.' J  Nicholls,  in  1710, 
in  his  *  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,'  after  describing  the  Popish 
practice,  says  : 

*But  our  Church  enjoins  the  direct  contrary, 
and  that  for  a  direct  contrary  reason.     He  is  to 

*  '  Documents  on  Act  of  Uniformity/  pp.  165, 

813. 

f  Brooke,  *  Privy  Council  Judgments/  p.  198 
{Purclias'  Case). 

t  *  Alliance  of  Divine  OflBces/  p.  245. 
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stand  before  the  table  indeed  just  so  long  as  he 
is  ordering  the  bread  and  wine ;  but  after  that 
he  is  to  go  to  some  place  where  he  may  break 
the  hr^hdhefare  the  people^  which  must  be  the 
north  side,  there  being  in  our  present  Rubric 
no  other  place  mentioned  for  performing  any 
part  of  this  sacrament.  But  to  say  the  Conse- 
cration Prayer  (in  the  recital  of  which  the  bread 
is  broken)  standing  before  the  table  is  not  to 
break  the  bread  before  the  people,  for  then  the 
people  cannot  have  a  view  thereof,  which  our 
wise  reformers,  upon  very  good  reasons,  order- 
ed they  should.* 

Bennet,  writing  on  the  Commoa  Prayer 
in  1708,  writes: 

*If  the  table  be  close  to  the  east  wall  the 
minister  stands  on  the  north  side  and  looks 
southward,  and  then  turning  to  the  westward 
he  looks  full  towards  all  the  people.* 

Wheatley,  in  bis  well-known  work,  pub- 
lished in  1710,  explains : 

*  Whereas  it  stands  the  priest  is  obliged  to 
stand  at  the  north  side  of  it,  which  seems  to  be 
enjoined  for  no  other  end  but  to  avoid  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romish  Church,  where  the  priest 
stands  before  the  table  with  his  face  towards 
the  east.* 

These  passages  are  unintelligible  on  the 
sapposition  that  in  1661  the  order  was 
altered,  and  the  priest  was  allowed  to  go 
through  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  service, 
precisely  in  that  position  which  had  been 
described  as  Popish,  and  against  which  such 
objections  could  be  brought 

We  cannot  pursue  the  subject  Minute 
a9  the  point  is,  it  has  a  literature  of  its  own. 
Tlie  tracts  of  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Droop,  and 
others,  have  collected  nearly  all  that  could 
be  said  ;  but  a  whole  number  of  the  *  Quar- 
terly '  would  be  required  to  develop  it  But 
there  are  two  conclusions  that  must  be 
drawn  from  the  facts.  One  is,  that  from  the 
Second  Book  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  the 
Book  of  Charles  II.,  the  north  side  was  the 
normal  position  of  the  minister,  and  that 
north  side  meant  north  end  when  the  table 
was  at  the  east  wall.  The  evidence  for  this 
seems  crying  and  irresistible.  The  other  is, 
that  no  general  change  of  order  was  under- 
stood to  take  place  in  this  respect  from  1661 
onwards,  and  that  the  silence  of  objectors, 
and  the  comments  of  interpreters,  show  very 
clearly  what  the  practice  was  during  the  next 
hundred  years ;  a  practice  which  prevailed 
almost  universally  down  to  the  year  1840, 
or  thereabouts  :  which  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  *  Non-Jurors*  Liturgy'  of  1718,  that 
*  whenever  the  priest  is  directed  to  turn  to 
the  altar,  or  to  stand  or  kneel  before  it,  or 
with  his  face  towards  it,  it  is  always  meant 


that  he  should  stand  or  kneel  on  the  north 
side  thereof ;'  this  side  being  explained  in  a 
later  edition  as  the  same  as  *  north  end.' 

The  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  vir- 
tually affirmed  thes^  propositions.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  if  they  had  decided 
otherwise,  they  would  have  reversed  the 
practice  of  three  centuries. 

It  is  true  that  there"  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction between  two  judgments  of  that 
learned  body  on  this  pomt  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  departing  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  refusing  to  discuss  in  Parliament 
judicial  decisions  which  may  again  be  the 
subject  of  review,  admitted,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Public  Worship  BiU,  the  existence  of 
such  a  difficulty,  and  may  be  said  even  to 
have  exaggerated  it  in  the  zeal  of  debate. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  words 
in  which  the  posture  of  standing  was  insist- 
ed on  in  the  Mackonochio  case  were  not 
more  guarded.  '  They  [the  Lords  forming 
the  Court]  think  the  words  **  standing  be- 
fore the  table"  apply  to  the  whole  sentence.* 
This  interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
practice  and  the  comments  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  required 
for  the  general  course  of  the  jud^ent, 
which  was,  that  in  a  service  so  carefully  con- 
structed and  revised,  a  creat  change  of  pos- 
ture, from  standing  to  kneeling,  importing 
adoration,  could  not  be  allowed  to  take  place 
in  the  midst  of  a  prayer  without  some  spe- 
cial direction.  But  if  the  matter  comes 
under  review,  as  it  probably  will,  any  court 
must  decide  upon  the  formularies  as  inter- 
preted by  history;  it  must  not,  becaasc 
there  is  an  appearance  of  contradiction  be- 
tween two  judgments,  dismiss  the  question 
as  one  that  cannot  be  solved.  In  few  points 
is  the  intention  of  the  Church,  from  the  Re- 
formation downwards,  plainer  than  in  this. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  recommended  the 
llouse  to  make  it  a  thing  indiflferent  by 
legislation,  and  the  House  shrank  from  the 
task ;  but  it  was  within  the  competence  of 
Parliament  to  do  so :  it  is  not  within  the 
competence  of  a  court 

A  large  party  is  asking  at  this  moment 
whether  this  concession  cannot  be  made  to 
them.     The  answer  is  not  easy.     A  point  so 
trifling  in  itself  it  would  seem  to  be  very  se- 
vere and  intolerant  not  to  concede.     It » 
trifling,  replies  the   layman,  but  you  ha« 
made  so  much  of  it  Seven  thousand  cle^- 
men  have  passed  a  censure  on  the  judgment 
of  a  courts  which,  perhaps,  not  seven  hna- 
dred  of  them  had  read,  and  upon   which, 
perhaps,  not  seventy  were  qualified  by  their 
reading  to  pass  an  opinion.     Whence  all  this 
stir?    Mr.  Walton  would  use  the  *  raid-altar 
position,'  in  order  to  be 
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*  in  harmony  with  the  better  mind  and  ascer- 
tained principles  of  our  own  Church  in  preced- 
ing centuries,  and  in  harmony  too  and  outward 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  usage  of  Catho- 
lic Christendom.'  * 

These  are  no  trifling  results.  The  Union 
Jack  is  but  a  rag  of  bunting,  but  when  it  is 
made  a  symbol  of  the  power  and  might  of 
England,  it  is  no  more  a  rag,  but  a  national 
emblem.  If  the  mid-altar  position  is  to 
carry  the  Church  back  to  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation  and  to  conform  it 
to  the  existing  Churches  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion,  then  the  trifling  gesture  and  the  im- 
portant intention  will  have  to  be  considered 
together.  No  one  would  grudge  a  modern 
Bishop  Wren  of  diminutive  stature  the  leave 
to  stand  where  he  could  reach  over  the  book. 
No  one  would  prevent  a  Laud  from  having 
the  use  of  his  hands,  if  that  were  all.  Such 
pleas  are  not  now  put  forward. 

'Wo  have  to  make  confession  the  ordinary 
custom  of  the  masses,  and  to  teach  them  to  use 
Eucharistic  worship.  We  have  to  establish  our 
claims  to  catholic  ritual  in  its  highest  form. 
"We  have  to  restore  the  Religious  Life,  to  say 
mass  daily,  and  to  practise  reservation  for  the 
sick.*  t 

The  reader  can  judge  for  himself  what  is 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  country 
at  this  moment  towards  Romanism,  and 
what  is  the  probability  that  the  movement 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  nation  granting 
leave  to  take  the  first  steps.  If  this  partic- 
ular change  were  conceded,  would  it  not  be 
accompanied  by  other  explanations  and  lim- 
itations, which  would  show  that  it  was  not 
the  mind  of  Church  or  people  of  England  to 
change  the  laws  of  the  Church,  in  order  to 
conform  them  again  to  the  superstitions  from 
which  she  had  long  escaped  ? 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  the  use  of  '  the  sacrificial  vest- 
ments'  as  they  are  called.  Like  the  east- 
ward position,  they  have  given  occasion  to  a 
very  learned  discussion ;  like  that,  they  are 
things  indifferent  in  themselves,  but  are 
sought  on  one  side  and  feared  on  the  other, 
as  part  of  what  is  raagniloquently  called  '  the 
great  catholic  revival.'  The  right  to  wear 
them  is  insisted  on  in  the  *  declaration ' 
quoted  above,  and  already  counter-declara- 
tions protesting  against,  them  are  beginning 
to  rustle  in  the  air. 

There  have  been,  it  seems,  two  kinds  of 
dress  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. One  of  these  consists  of  chasuble,  alb, 
and  tunicle,  and  is  supposed  to  imply  a  sac- 
rificial ministry  in  the  wearer;    tne  other 

*  *  Celebrant's  Position/  p.  44. 

t  Kev.  O.  Shipley,  '  Four  Cardinal  Virtues.* 


consists  of  surplice  and  (in  cathedrals  on 
great  occasions)  cope.     The  chasuble  is  of- 
ten called  the  *  vestment,'  as  in  the  Rubric 
of  the  Praver  Book  of  1549,  the  first  book 
of  Edward  VI.     In  that  book  the  name  of 
*mas8 '  is  preserved,  and  the  use  of  the  *  vest- 
ment' permitted.       In   the  second  Prayer 
Book  the  sacrificial  vestments  were  forbid- 
den.    Seven  years  later  came  the  book  of 
Elizabeth,  which  seemed  to  bring  back  the 
vestments,  as  in  the  former  book  of  Edward 
VI.    It  appears,  however,*  that  the  intention 
was  not  to  revive  the  use  of  the  vestments, 
but  to  keep  them  together  in  the  churches, 
until  they  could  be 'dealt  with  advisedly. 
The  Injunctions  issued  in  the  same  year,  or- 
dered inventories  to  be  taken  of  all  the  vest- 
ments and  ornaments  of  worship  that  be- 
longed to  the  altar  and  the  mass;  then  came 
the  Advertisements  of  Elizabeth,  in  1564,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  vestments,and  prescrib- 
ing instead  *a  comely  surplice  with  sleeves.' 
A  great  mass  of  testimony  proves  that  before 
the  scathing  breath  of  these  Advertisements 
the  *  vestments '  withered  away  and  disap- 
peared, save  where  an  occasional  alb  or  two 
were  preserved,  as  material  for  new  surplices. 
In  a  few  years  they  were  gone.   Discussions 
took  place  as  to  whether  these  Advertise- 
ments had  the  Queen's  sanction  ;  but  they 
were  acted  on  as  if  they  had  received  it; 
and  in  1603-4  the  canons  expressly  recog- 
nised their  validity.     The  course  adopted  by 
the  revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1 603-4 
seems  somewhat  inconsistent.     They  left  the 
ornaments-rubric  as  it  stood  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's book;   but  the  canons  which   sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  this  Prayer  Book  provided 
that  the  surplice  should  be  in  use,  and  did 
not  order  or  recognise  the  vestments.f     The 
two,  however,  were  read  together,  for  there 
was  no  attempt  whatever  to  bring  back  the 
vestments  between  1604  and  1661.     It  was 
a  hard  matter  sometimes  to  get  the  surplice 
itself  worn.     Then  comes  the  present  Prayer 
Book  and  its  Rubric  differing  in  several  par- 
ticulars from  the  former  one,  yet  following 
the  language  both  of  the  Rubnc  and  of  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth.     It  had  run,  '  the  min- 
ister at  the  time  of  the  communion  and  at 
all  other  times  in  his  ministration  should  use 
such  ornaments  in  the  church  as  were  in  .use 
by  authority  of  Parliament,'  &c.      It  now 
becomes  *  such  ornaments  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  ministers  thereof  at  all  times  of  their 
ministration  should  be  retained  and  be  in 
use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England  by 
authority  of  Parliament,'  <fec.     The  changes 

*  Archbishop  Sandys,  in  Brooke,  Privy  Council 
Judgments,  p.  169  (Purchns'  Case). 

t  See  '  English  Church  Furniture,'  by  E.  Pea- 
cock, 1866. 
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are  slight  in  appearance,  but  significant. 
Thev  show  that  tne  Rubric  was  reconsidered, 
and  we  know  that  objections  had  been  taken 
to  it.  They  do  away  with  the  distinction 
between  different  ministrations  as  needless, 
now  that  the  surplice  was  the  one  garb  of 
the  minister.  And  they  insert  from  the  Act 
the  word  *  retained,'  the  revisers  being  well 
aware  that  the  vestments  had  disappeared 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  so  that  in  or- 
der to  restore  them,  the  word  'retained' 
would  have  had  no  force.  The  canons  of 
1603-4  continued  to  be  binding,  and  these 
showed  that  the  surplice  was  to  be  worn.* 
Th/3  vestments  were  then  restored  under  the 

•  amended  Rubric.  It  is  a  positive  order,  if  it 
is  anything.  It  is  not  permissive  merely ; 
yet  the  Bishops  in  their  visitation  articles  are 
always  asking  if  the  surplice  is  used  in  all 
ministrations;  suggesting,  in  other  words,  a 
breach  of  the  law,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  new  Rubric  brought  back  the  vestments. 

The  Privy  Council  have  drawn  out  with 
elaboration  in  the  Purchas  judgment  the 
facts  which  we  have  hastily  sketched.  And 
now  that  criticism  has  had  its  say  upon  that 
decision,  the  laity  may  ask  themselves  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  an  opposite 
judgment  ?  To  *  retain '  would  have  meant 
to  *  restore '  things  abolished  two  centuries 
ago,  the  very  form  of  which  had  been  for- 
gotten. Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  want  of  information  shown  before  the 
Ritual  Commission  by  the  leaders  of  the 
*  Catholic  Revival '  as  to  the  *  minutiae  of 
Rubrics,'  and  the  origin  of  the  very  changes 

•  thev  were  making.  The  gaudy  dress  with 
which  some  have  lately  astonished  or  dis- 
tressed their  congregations  in  holy  commu- 
nion, would  have  become  of  universal  obli- 
gation under  an  express  Rubric.  And  the 
Church  would  have  confessed.  Queen,  Bish- 
ops, Priests,  and  Laymen,  that  from  1559 
to  18*71  the  Church  had  made  a  complete 
mistake  as  to  the  legal  mode  of  celebrating 
its  chief  rite !  If  law  and  history  had 
proved  this,  the  strain  upon 'common  sense 
would  have  been  severe ;  happily  law,  his- 
tory, and  common  sense  had  the  same  tale 
to  tell,  and  the  vestments  not  being  *  retain- 
ed '  must  be  deliberately  *  restored '  by  the 
Legislature,  if  they  are  to  be  used. 

Here,  then,  is  a  short  summary  of  the 

Principles  which  seem  to  have  guided  the 
*rivy  Council  in  matters  of  ritual.  The 
Prayer  Book  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
plete and  sufficient  guide  of  worship,  and 
no  one  is  to  add  thereto.  The  things  re- 
moved from  worship  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth  were  lawfully  removed 
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then,  and  have  not  since  been  restored  by 
any  law. 

If  doctrinal  cases  are  included  in  the  sor- 
vey,  it  will  appear  that  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee have  had  cases  before  them  affecting 
every  one  of  the  three  great  parties  in  the 
Church.       They    have    showTi    themselves 
somewhat  slow  to  convict  for  errors  of  dt>c- 
trine   on   any  side.     In  the   cases  of  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Heath,  and  Mr. 
Voysey,  the  latitude  to  be  allowed  in  inter- 
preting the  Articles  and  formularies  was 
fully  discussed.     Mr.  Heath  and  Mr.  Yoj- 
sey  were  condemned :  it  is  difficult  to  coa- 
ceive   any  system   of  interpretation   under 
which  they  could  have  escaped,  short  of  the 
right  to  affirm  as  true,  and  then  to  deny,  the 
same   proposition.      The   other   defendants 
were  acquitted,  and  there  was  a  decided 
tendency  shown  in  the  judgment  upon  them 
to   afford  them   all  benefit  from    possible 
interpretations  of   their  words.     But  ia  a 
penal  case  any  court  would  think  the  defen- 
4ant  entitled  to  this.     In  the  Gorham  case 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  not  a  case  under 
the  Clergy  DiscipUne  Act)  the  interests  of 
the  *  Evangelical  party  '  were  thought  to  be 
involved.     The  judgment  established  their 
right  to  a  place  in  the  Church  of  England. 
In  the  recent  case  of  Sheppard  v.  Bennett 
the  *  High  Church  party '  threatened  seces- 
sion if  Mr.  Bennett  were  condemned  from 
statements  which  were  characterised  by  the 
Judgment  as  *  rash  and  ill-judged,  and  peri- 
lously near  a  violation  of  the  law.'    Mr. 
Bennett   was  not  condemned ;  but,  as  an 
editor  of   these  judgments   observes,*  'all 
that  is  decided  in   his  favour  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this :  that  the  dogmatic  state- 
ments which   he  makes,   when   charitably 
viewed  and  taken  in  meliori  sensu^  are  not 
so   plainly  repugnant  to,  or  irreconcilable 
with,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  to  jus- 
tify the  Court  in  visiting  him  with  panish- 
ment.'      Throughout  this  group   of   cases 
there  has  been  evinced  a  disposition  to  exa- 
mine with  patience  and  respect  the  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  Church,  and  a  marked  in- 
disposition to  inflict  punishment  or  loss  on 
account  of  doctrinal   expressions.     A  dif- 
ferent course  would  have  resulted  in  con- 
demnations which  would  have  been  takeo 
by  each  of  the  great  parties  in  the  Churci 
in  turn  as  affecting  itself.     No  doubt  eaci 
judgment  in   its    turn   brought    pain   sod 
excited  comment ;  nor  are  we  called  on  to 
defend  or  discuss  the  decisions.     But  the 
general  course  of  them  does  not  seem  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  English  jus- 
tice ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  tends  to  the 
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protection  of  any  one  party  or  the  extirpa- 
tion of  any  other. 

Under  the  Judicature  Act  of  1872  the 
court  is  now  reconstituted.  The  recasting 
of  all  the  machinery  of  jurisprudence 
through  the  country  gave  the  occasion, 
which  those  who  afterwards  opposed  the 
Public  Worship  Bill  were  not  slow  to  seize, 
and  for  the  future  all  thode  cases  will  come 
before  a  purely  secular  tribunal.  Convoca- 
tion, taken  by  surprise  perhaps,  made  no 
sign.  But  a  great  and  fruitful  change  has 
been  effected — with  what  results  it  may  be 
difficult  now  to  'presage.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Ritualistic  party  have  again  and  s^ain 
protested  against  the  present  Judicial  Com- 
mittee as  a  secular  tribunal,  having  no  right 
to  decide  in  spiritual  causes.  Will  they 
obey  the  new  secular  tribunal  for  which 
they  have  successfully'  agitated?  If  not, 
will  the  nation  consent  again  to  alter  its 
highest  tribunal  because  an'  active  party 
finds  its  decisions  do  not  help  them  to  *  a 
harmony  and  outward  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  usage  of  Catholic  Christendom '  ? 

The  condition  of  things  in  the  Church 
had  become  such  as  to  fill  the  boldest  with 
astonishment  and  the  bravest  with  alarm. 
The  Ritualistic  party  asserted  their  right  to 
disobey  alike  the  admonitions  of  the  Bish- 
ops and  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  in 
favour  of  *  the  voice  of  the  Catholic 
Church.'  *  The  voice  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  being  interpreted  by  each  clergy- 
man for  himself,  is  equivalent  to  the  fancy 
of  each  clergyman ;  and  what  was  openly 
claimed  was  *  protection  from  interference  ' 
for  any  clergyman  in  doing  hb  own  will, 
and  speaking  according  to  his  own  fancy, 
in  the  parish  where  be  ministered.  The 
discipline  that  was  to  deal  with  this  lawless- 
ness was  vested  in  courts  which,  for  slow- 
ness and  for  cost,  might  break  the  spirit  and 
ruin  the  purse  of  any  one  who  attempted 
to  put  them  in  motion.  In  the  case  of 
Martin  v.  Mackonochie  the  costs  were  about 
5000/. ;  and  one  scandalous  fact  connected 
with  that  case  was  elicited  in  the  debate  on 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  that 
when  Mr,  Mackonochie  had  been  duly  sen- 
tenced and  the  prosecutor  had  to  come  back 
to  the  court  to  enforce  obedience,  the  costs 
for  a  monition  to  enforce  obedience  amount- 
ed to  1459/.  The  oflfences  charged  were 
laid  in  1866,  and  it  was  not  till  1870,  or 
four  years  after,  that  the  last  order  was 
made.f  It  was  a  sentence  of  three  months' 
suspension  from  duty  upon  one  who  had 

*  See  for  illustrations  a  work  called  '  Facts 
and  Testimonies  touching  Ritualism/  by  Oxo- 
niensis.    1874. 
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been  twice  before  the  court  for  setting  its 
monition  at  defiance.  Litigation  being  too 
expensive  for  private  purses  and  too  long 
for  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  two  Limited  Liability  Com- 
panies :  the  Church  Union  offered  to  prose- 
cute Mr.  Voysey  and  to  defend  in  the  Ritu- 
alist cases ;  the  Church  Association  had  for 
its  object  to  proceed  against  the  Ritualists. 
Fees,  such  as  counsel  dreamed  not  of  before, 
were  paid  from  the  stock  thus  raised.  An 
attempt  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  enforce 
the  law  in  all  the  cases  in  his  diocese,  the 
most  important,  might  have  absorbed  the 
whole  revenues  of  the  see  for  five  years.  In 
short,  the  old  order  of  a  Church  governed 
by  an  episcopate  was  fast  returning  to  pri- 
meval chaos,  and  those  were  the  dissolvent 
principle  who  professed  in  theory  the  great- 
est reverence  to  catholic  order.  A  Church 
or  a  State  can  subsist  through  troubles  and 
even  errors ;  but  an  organisation  without 
laws  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  what 
would  be  mere  anarchy  in  a  State  cannot 
d  fortiori  have  place  in  the  Church  of  God, 
who  *  is  not  the  Author  of  confusion  but  of 
peace.'  The  question  was  no  longer  whether 
this  or  that  practice  should  prevail,  but 
whether  any  clergyman,  who  had  vowed  to 
his  Ordinary  a  reverent  obedience,  and  had 
solemnly  declared  his  approval  of  and  ad- 
herence to  the  Prayer  book,  might  mani- 
pulate the  Prayer  Book  to  suit  his  own 
fancy,  and  defy  and  lampoon  his  Bishop 
upon  the  slightest  remonstrance. 

Whence  was  to  come  the  remedy  ?  Both 
Convocations  had  pronounced  their  opi- 
nion ;  it  was  hostile  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Ritualists.  Perhaps  the  I>uke  of  Marl- 
borough was  in  theory  right  when  he  said 
that  any  measure  for  reforming  the  Church 
courts  should  be  a  Government  measure ; 
but  no  Government  was  likely  to  undertake 
so  thankless  a  task.  The  laity  had  gone  on 
complaining  for  twenty-two  years.  In  April, 
1851,  the  Queen  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  an  address  to  the  Crown,  signed 
by  230,000  persons,  against  innovations  in 
public  worship.  On  the  5th  of  May,  18*73, 
an  address  was  presented  to  the  two  Arch- 
bishops at  L^^lbeth,  drawing  attention  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  suggesting 
remedies.  It  was  signed  by  more  than 
60,000  persons  of  weight  and  influence. 
The  Archbishops  took  some  time  to  consider 
their  reply,  'and  in  it  they  admitted  the 
existence  of  the  evil.  The  admission  has 
been  echoed  from  every  side  in  the  recent 
debates  in  Parliament,  even  by  those  who 
were  most  opposed  to  legislation.  The  re- 
ply of  the  Archbishops  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  Public   Worship  Regulation 
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Bill,  wbich  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishops  themselves  to  remove  a  wrong 
and  a  danger  admitted  on  all  hands  to  exist 

The  attempt  to  legislate  produced,  as 
mijQ:ht  be  expected,  a  storm  of  invective. 
All  the  fountains  of  abuse  in  that  strange 
portion  of  the  press,  the  Ritualistic  papers, 
poured  forth  their  black  streams  anew.  No- 
body seemed  to  study  the  measure  itself; 
every  one  viewed  it  through  some  distorting 
lens.  What  Avas  less  to  be  expected  and 
more  to  be  deplored,  was  that  the  High 
Church  party,  who  would  not  come  under 
the  scope  of  the  measure  at  all,  joined  their 
voices  with  the  rest  in  indignant  protest 
against  legislation.  They,  too,  refused  to 
view  the  measure  in  its  real  nature.  But 
the  time  has  now  come  for  describing  it  as 
it  really  is. 

What  with  the  changes  forced  upon  the 
measure  by  various  parties;  it  may  be  said 
that  there  were  three  Bills  for  the  regula- 
tion of  public  worship.  They  were  all 
alike  in  these  points :  the  right  to  complain 
was  strictly  limited  to  those  who  might 
have  an  interest;  the  offences  were  also 
specified  and  limited  with  care  to  changes 
in  the  fabric  and  ritual  of  the,churches ;  and 
coDtumacious  disobedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  tribunal  was  to  be  followed  by  suspen- 
sion. 

In  the  Bill  originally  proposed  the  idea 
was  to  give  to  the  Bishop  that  directory 
power  as  to  worship  which  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  Canons  seem  to  have  con- 
templated, in  more  than  one  place  where 
matters  are  to  be  decided  by  reference  to 
the  Bishop.  But  there  was  to  be  associat- 
ed with  him  a  board  of  assessors,  clerical 
and  lay,  belonging  to  the  diocese,  whose 
advice  and  determination  would  guide  him. 
An  appeal  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  in- 
cumbent from  the  Bishop  and  his  assessor 
to  the  Archbishop  with  an  assessor,  whose 
decision  would  be  final.  The  objections  to 
such  a  proposal  are  obvious.  It  was  a  new 
kind  of  tribunal,  and  it  involved  elections  of 
assessors  and  the  consequent  excitements. 
The  mode  in  which  an  untried  body  would 
do  its  work  was  matter  of  conjecture. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  this  measure  was  an  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  judicial  mechanism,  and  to  refer  com- 
plaints less  formally  to  a  Bishop  sitting  in 
his  chamber  with  advisers  round  him.  It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that  this 
novel  proposal  would  meet  no  support 
from  those  without  whose  legal  knowledge 
and  official  position  no  proposal  coming 
from  the  Bishops  could  have  been  expected 
to  be  adopted  by  Parliament. 

Hence  it  came  that,  on  the  second  read- 


ing, a  number  of  amendments  were  at- 
nounced  that  virtually  made  the  measure  \ 
new  one,  and  the  second  Bill  came  into  ex- 
istence. Complaints  were  to  jcome  from  the 
same  quarters,  and  were  to  relate  to  the 
same  things,  as  in  the  first  draft,  bnt  the 
hearing  was  to  be  before  the  Bishop  and 
his  Chancellor,  or,  if  the  Chancellor  were 
not  a  lawyer,  then  before  an  assessor  in 
lieu  of  the  Chancellor.  The  Bishop  might 
refuse  to  proceed  in  the  case ;  but  tiien  the 
complainant  might  appeal  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  might  adjudicate.  If  the  case 
was  heard  before  the  Bishop,  then  either 
party  might  appeal  to  the  Archbishop ;  hot 
the  Archbishop  might  then  send  the  esse 
at  once  to  the  Privy  Council  without  retain- 
ing it  for  hearing  in  his  own  court;  by 
which  much  time  and  expense  would  be 
saved. 

But  this  amended  Bill  was  to  give  place 
to  a  third  Bill.     As  the  day  for  the  com- 
mittee approached,  a  mass  of  amendments 
accumulated,     probably     unexampled     b 
amount.     Out  of  them,  however,  emeiged 
three  of  chief  importance.     Lord  Shaftes- 
bury proposed  that  one  ecclesiastical  judge 
should  preside  in  the  courts  of  Canterbury 
and  6f  York,  with  a  salary  of  4000iL  a  year, 
to  be  raised  ultimately  out  of  the  fees  on 
marriage  licences,  and  other  like  payments, 
but  in  |the  meantime  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.      All  cases   of    complaint 
under  the  Act  were  to  go  direct  to  this 
judge,  and  an  appeal  lay  from  liim  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.     The  appoint- 
ment of  the  judge  would  be  in  the  two 
Archbishops,   with    the    approval    of   the 
Crown.     Some  amusement  was  afforded  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  on  the  second 
reading,  who  pointed  out  that  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  been  denouncing  several  princi- 
ples that  had  been  adopted  from  his  own 
Bill  of  1872  into  the  Archbishops*   Bill; 
but  the  probable  solution  was  that    the 
amendments  which  now  stood  in  bis  name 
had  been  drawn  for  him  by  another  hand, 
and  that  he  had  not  considered  their  bea^ 
ing  upon  his  own  legislative  efforts  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  objection  to  these  schemes — ^to  the 
Archbishops'  and  Lord  Shaftesbury's  alike 
— ^to  the  minds  of  many  Churchmen  b^ 
sides  Lord  Selbome,  was  the  inevitable  * 
of  litigation  which  it  introduced.  The  Wr 
thority  of  the  Bishop  himself  seemed  likc^ 
to  be  merged  for  ever  in  that  of  his  comt 
There  had  been  enough  of  law  and  of 
courts ;  could  not  the  oflSce  of  a  Bishop  he 
restored,  with  its  attributes  of  counsel  in  all 
things  and  decision  in  cases  of  doubt! 
Was  it  worth  while  to  enact  that  for  the 
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future  there  should  be  two  courts  and  not 
three,  and  good  rules  of  procedure,  instead 
of  those  which  had  proved  bad  and;  anti- 
quated f  Might  not  sonio  nobler  mode  of 
treatment  of  such  subjects  yet  be  found  ? 
Lord  Selbome  endeavoured  to  answer  that 
question  in  some  amendments,  which,  if 
they  had  been  introduced  at  first  as  a  sub- 
stantive measure,  would  have  received,  as 
they  certainly  deserved,  a  fuller  considera- 
tion. The  Bishop  was  to  have  power  to 
issue  a  monition  on  any  subject  dealt  with 
by  this  Act  with  or  without  complaint,  ad- 
dressed to  the  incumbent,  directing  him 
what  to  do  or  to  discontinue.  The  incum- 
bent had  only  two  courses  open ;  he  must 
either  obey,  or  must  return  for  answer  that 
he  believed  the  monition  to  order  things 
<  unauthorised  by  law.'  Thereupon  the 
Bishop  would  tate  steps  to  obtain  a  legal 
decision  by  application  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  might,  as  in  a  former  draft,  send  the 
case  direct  to  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal. 
But  that  court  would  have  before  it  sim- 
ply the  monition  of  the  Bishop  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  incumbent,  and  would  deter- 
mine in  a  summary  manner,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency,  whether  the  monition  was 
legal  or  not.  There  would  be  no  provi- 
sion as  to  costs.  This  plan  would  be  dis- 
tasteful to  those  who  wished  to  use  the  law 
courts  for  fighting  inch  by  inch  the  ground 
of  Ritualism ;  but  to  all  others  it  would 
offer  several  advantages.  It  would  bring 
back  to  a  reality  the  visitatorial  power  of 
the  Bishop,  and  his  power  as  referee  in  the 
doubtful  cases  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Prayer  Book ;  nor  would  it  have  car- 
ried that  power  much  higher  than  it  had 
stood  in  former  times.  But,  besides  this, 
it  would  have  been  a  real  and  complete 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  complained  of ;  and 
no  one  can  promise  so  much  for  the  Act 
that  has  at  last  been  passed.  The  Bishop'^ 
monition  would  be  valid  in  all  cases  where 
it  was  good  in  law.  A  few  more  decisions 
upon  disputed  points  would  have  made  the 
body  of  the  law  complete :  if  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  had  modi- 
fied its  judgments,  these  reconsidered  opin- 
ions would  guide  the  law.  That  the 
remedy  would  have  been  very  complete,  and 
far  less  expensive  than  any  other,  may  safe- 
ly be  said.  But  there  were  objections 
which  could  not  have  been  got  over.  The 
Bishops  did  not  seek  a  power  which  would 
seem  to  make  them  immediately  responsible 
for  every  change  in  every  parish,  and  to  re- 
duce to  the  position  of  curates  to  the  Bish- 
op all  the  incumbents  of  the  diocese. 
The  laity  had  become  sore  and  angry  with 
the  Bishops  at  the  long  delay  of  the  remedy 


which  they  sought.  The  Government 
would  probably  have  lent  no  help  to  the 
proposd.  It  is  even  possible  that  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Cabinet  regarded  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  amendments,  which  moved 
upon  another  line,  with  something  of  paren- 
tal regard.  From  all  these  causes  it  hap- 
pened that  the  plan  of  Lord  Selbome  hard- 
ly received  the  full  and  attentive  considera- 
tion which  the  position  of  the  author  and 
the  merits  of  the  scheme  itself  would  have 
commanded  at  another  time. 

The  only  other  amendment  that  need  be 
discussed  as  fundamental  was  that  brought 
forward  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
It  provided  that  certain  things  were  exempt 
from  proceedings  under  this  Act,  on  the 
ground  that  doubts  were  entertained  about 
them,  and  *  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  clergy 
and  laity  should  be  disquieted  by  litigation 
about  any  such  matters ;'  a  remark  applica- 
ble, we  should  hope,  to  all  matters.  The 
class  of  adiaphora  thus  created  contained 
seven  heads: — 1.  The  *  North  Side'  ques- 
tion ;  2.  The  use  of  the  words  of  adminis- 
tration to  each  communicant  separately ;  3. 
The  use  of  hymns  in  worship ;  4.  Evening 
communions ;  6.  The  preaching  of  after- 
noon or  evening  sermons ;  6.  The  compul- 
sory use  of  daily  public  prayer ;  and  Y.  The 
use  of  the  Commination  Service.  To  these 
it  was  immediately  proposed  by  Earl  Stan- 
hope to  add  *the  use  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.'  It  is  now  understood  that  this 
amendment  was  not  conceived  by  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough ;  nor  could  it  have  es- 
caped a  Bishop  that  there  is  no  law  against 
afternoon  sermons  at  present,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  stringent  provision  for  enforcing 
them,  and  that  the  sermon  as  a  distinct  ser- 
vice, and  the  severance  of  holy  communion 
from  the  morning  service,  have  been  already 
legalised ;  and  that  if  hymns  in  the  service 
are  illegal,  the  way  to  deal  with  a  custom 
absolutely  universal  is  to  make  it  legal  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  not  to  offer  a  mere  ex- 
emption from  proceedings.  When  the 
amendment  was  stripped  of  these  superflui- 
ties, it  appeared  to  offer  to  the  *  Low  Church 
party '  the  power  to  disuse  the  Commination 
Service  in  return  for  the  power  to  the  *  High 
Church '  clergyman  to  stand  on  the  north 
side.  But  this  proposal  was  viewed  with 
swift-growing  disfavour  by  almost  all  par- 
ties. It  was  seen  that  this  original  list  of 
exceptions  was  delusive ;  that  far  more  things 
would  be  added,  or  at  least  striven  for ;  and 
no  party  was  disposed  to  barter  important 
principles  for  leave  to  carry  out  its  own 
principles  more  fully.  If  the  Athanasian 
Creed  were  to  be  included,  none  would  be 
content  with  that  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
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symbol  so  venerable  and  so  valuable, — the 
exempting  people  from  prosecution  who 
neglected  its  use.  If  the  list  of  exceptions 
became  very  large,  the  principle  of  unifor- 
mity would  be  abandoned,  and  the  list  itself 
reduced  to  an  absurdity.  Other  reasons 
may  have  come  in.  But,  at  all  events,  when 
the  Bill  went  into  committee  that  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn  by  its  proposer,  and  its 
details  were  not  discussed  at  all. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  amendments  to 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  name  were  at- 
tached were  incorporated  in  the  Bill,  and 
gave  colour  to  the  measure  which  passed 
the  Legislature  with  such  unexampled 
strength  of  support.  Much  has  been  said 
as  to  the  Bishops  allowing  their  measure  to 
be  so  materially  altered  as  to  become  a 
new  Bill,  without  withdrawing  it  and  leav- 
ing the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
whatever  be  the  view  taken  at  last  upon 
that  point,  that  the  Bishops  could  not  pos- 
sibly carry  a  measure  without  the  aid  of 
one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  as  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury's  amendmenta  would 
receive  a  modified  but  substantia]  support 
from  several  members  of  the  Government, 
the  chief  question  would  be  whether  with 
these  a  moderate  working  measure  would 
be  produced.  If  the  Government  would 
not  initiate  a  measure,  and  the  Bishops 
could  not  pass  one,  there  was  no  practicable 
way  but  that  the  Bishops  should  introduce 
a  measure,  and  allow  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed to  it.  So  far  the  course  taken  was 
reasonable,  and  it  is  well  that  the  Bishops 
did  not  stand  upon  their  dignity  and  de- 
mand that  Parliament  should  either  adopt 
or  reject  the  whole  measure.  The  subject 
was  far  too  difficult,  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try in  far  too  excited  a  condition,  for  that 
high-handed  treatment.  But  it  is  not  ex- 
plained how  this  revising  process  was  sub- 
mitted to  twice  over.  On  the  second  read- 
ing large  and  substantial  amendments  were 
announced  by  the  Archbishop  of  York; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  these 
represented  the  opinion  of  persons  who 
were  found  to  be  disposed  to  support  the 
measure.  It  was  after  this  stage  that  the 
measure  which  the  leading  Lords  in  the 
Cabinet  were  prepared  to  support,  took  its 
shape,  and  in  the  hostile  hand  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  perhaps  in  the  divided  condition  of 
the  Caoinet  itself  on  this  question.  The 
practical  result  was  that  the  Bishops  suffered, 
but  the  measure  was  saved.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, whose  soul  was  vexed  by  the  fate  of  his 
own  manifold  Church  Discipline  Bills  in  for- 


mer sessions,  was  appeased  by  being  made  the 
instrument  of  compelling  the  Archbishop  to 
accept  his  amendments.  The  measure  thus 
received  a  shape  in  which  it  was  posMbk 
for  most  of  the  Ministers  to  support  it, 
without  the  Government  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility at  that  stage.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether  the  Bishops  should 
have  stood  upon  their  dignity  and  sboold 
have  clung  to  their  original  measure,  or  to 
that  modified  Bill  which  they  had  framed  to 
meet  the  real  or  supposed  wishes  of  the 
Government:  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if 
they  had  done  so  no  measure  would  have  been 
passed  in  the  last  session,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  with  increasing  confusion  in  the 
Church,  the  opportunity  would  ever  have 
returned  of  passing  a  moderate  Act. 

Parliament  was  not  long  in  expressiog  its 
opinion.  The  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  adopted  without  a  division. 
When  the  Bill  went  into  committee  the 
strength  of  support  for  it  was  yet  more 
manifest.  The  first  important  division 
showed  a  majority  of  four  to  one ;  and  in  a 
later  clause,  giving  power  to  the  Bishop  to 
hear  and  decide  in  private  by  consent, 
when  the  Government  and  the  Oppoution 
seemed  to  combine  to  reject  a  part  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  scheme,  which  was  thought 
an  essential  qualification  of  the  whole,  the 
united  leaders  carried  into  the  lobby  only 
49,  whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  supported  by  93.  By  this  time,  the 
fate  of  the  measure  in  the  Lords  was  de- 
cided, and  the  ultra-sacerdotal  party  had 
begun  to  rely  on  *  pressure  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' 

Pressure  of  one  kind  there  existed  from 
the  first.     The  Bill  left  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  26th  of  June.     During  the  month  of 
July,  through  a  road  encumbered  with  lag- 
ging Bills,  amongst  which  the  ablest  chario- 
teer might  find  the  measure  he  was  guidiii^ 
clogged  and   overthrown,  an  independent 
member  of  the  House  undertook  the  ta^of 
directing  to  a  successful  issue  a  Bill  that 
must  excite  at  every  step  as  it  passed  akM^ 
passions  and  animosities  of  every  kind, « 
Bill  that  would  find  its  wheels  spoked  viA 
^  amendments '  intended  to  be  fatal.     F^ 
far-ofi"  Wales  came  a  breath  of  rumour  U 
did  not  presage  peace.    Achilles  was  rdunr 
ing  to  the  fray,  with  the  flame  npoa  hn 
head,  and  that  voice  the   very  souid  ot 
which  carried  fear  and  confusion  to  Troiaa 
hearts.*     In  more  sordid  prose,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone rose  from  nursing  his  heart  upon  the 
War  of  Troy,  and  from  trimming  the  quiet 
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woods  of  HawardeD,  and  with  resolutioo  in 
bin  heart  and  Six  Resolutions  in  his  pocket, 
vras  to  cast  himself  in  the  path  of  this 
liated  measure  and  Xx}  destroy  it.  So  thus, 
without  other  pressure,  the  mere  pressure  of 
time  seemed  to  fight  against  the  measure. 
Upon  the  whole  the  prospect  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulations  Bill  seemed  very  poor 
at  the  close  of  the  first  night's  debate  upon 
the  second  reading.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
was  passionate  and  vehement  from  first  to 
last,  and  promised  opposition  at  every  point 
A  prominent  member  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment went  away  from  the  House  and  made 
known  to  his  friends  at  dinner  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  just  delivered  a  most  statesmanlike 
speech,  introducing  six  remarkable  resolu- 
tions, and  that  the  fate  of  the  Bill  was  sealed. 
*  When  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  *  Guardian '  newspaper,  *  every  one  felt 
that  the  Bill  had  received  a  fatal  blow,  and 
that  **  not  all  the  Ejng's  horses  nor  all  the 
King's  men  could  put  Humpty  Dumpty  on 
the  wall  again,"  unless,  indeed,  the  Govern- 
ment gave  it  exceptional  advantages.'  The 
actual  event,  the  fate  of  these  resolutions, 
no  writer  in  the  press  nor  critic  in  the  clubs 
sacceeded  in  divining.  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  that 
the  ground  should  be  contested  inch  by 
inch  ;  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  showed 
that  his  powers  for  such  a  task  were  at 
their  best  Never,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  who  heard  him,  did  the 
great  orator  of  the  House  of  Commons 
speak  with  more  brilliancy  or  greater  effect. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions,  containing  a 
distinct  policy,  should  be  recorded  here : — 

*1.  That  in  proceeding  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Public 
Worship,  this  House  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
take  into  view  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies since  the  enactment  of  the  present  ru- 
brics of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  the  multitude  of  partic- 
ulars embraced  in  the  conduct  of  divine  service 
\mder  their  provisions ;  the  doubts  occasional- 
ly attaching  to  their  interpretation,  and  the 
number  of  points  they  are  thought  to  leave 
undecided;  the  diversities  of  local  custom 
which  under  these  circumstances  have  long 
prevailed ;  and  the  unreasonableness  of  pre- 
scribing all  varieties  of  opinion  and  usage 
among  the  many  thousands  of  congregations  of 
the  Cnurch  distributed  throughout  the  land.' 

'2.  That  this  House  is  therefore  reluctant 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  single  Bishop,  on 
the  motion  of  one  or  of  three  persons,  how- 
soever defined,  greatly  increased  facilities 
towards  procuring  an  absolute  ruling  of  many 
points  hitherto  left  open  and  reasonably  allow- 
ing of  diversity,  and  thereby  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  inflexible  rule  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  land,  to  the  prejudice,  in  mat- 


ters indifferent,  of  the  liberty  now  practically 
existing.' 

*  3.  That  the  House  willingly  acknowledges 
the  great  and  exemplary  devotion  of  the  clergy 
in  general  to  their  sacred  calling,  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  the  less  disposed  to  guard 
against  the  indiscretion,  or  thirst  for  power, 
or  other  fault  of  individuals.' 

^  4.  That  the  House  is  therefore  willing  to 
lend  its  best  assistance  to  any  measure  rec- 
ommended by  adequate  authority,  with  a  view 
to  provide  more  effectual  securities  against  anv 
neglect  of  or  departure  from  strict  law  which 
may  give  evidence  of  a  design  to  alter,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  spirit  or 
substance  of  the  established  religion.' 

*  5.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is 
also  to  be  desired  that  the  members  of  the 
Church,  having  a  legitimate  interest  in  her 
services,  should  receive  ample  protection 
against  precipitate  and  arbitrary  changes  of 
established  custom  by  the  sole  will  of  the 
clergyman  and  against  the  wishes  locally  pre- 
valent among  them,  and  that  such  protection 
does  not  appear  to  be  afforded  by  the  provision 
of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House.' 

'  6.  That  the  House  attaches  a  high  value  to 
the  concurrence  of  her  Majesty^s  Government 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  initia- 
tive [of  legislation  affecting  the  Established 
Church.' 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
resolutions  are  entirely  against  the  whole 
principle  of  Acts  of  Uniformity  from  the 
beginning.  Sir  William  Harcourt  found  an 
easy  triumph^in  pointing  out  that,  from  the 
Reformation  downwards,  the  having  '  one 
use '  instead  of  the  numerous  service-books 
that  had  prevailed,  had  been  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  of  England,  expressed  in  the 
preface  of  all  her  l^rayer  Books  in  succes- 
sion. There  are,  of  course,  objections  to  this 
absolute  uniformity  ;  and  it  admits  of  argu- 
ment whether  the  advantages  or  the  disad- 
vantages of  uniformity  predominate.  The 
Shortened  Services  Act  of  1872  is  an  admis- 
sion that  in  some  points  relaxation  of  uni- 
formity may  be  permitted  and  is  desirable. 
Further  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  it  is  likely  that  they  will.  But 
this  is  not  the  question  here.  Shall  a  clergy- 
man have  power  to  make  changes  himself  m 
any  or  all  of  the  services  of  the  Church  irre- 
spective of  the  practice  of  his  predecessor, 
of  the  wish  of  the  congregation,  and  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Bishop?  Shall  he  have  no 
limit  upon  his  power  of  doing  so  except  that 
his  alterations  must  not '  give  evidence  of  a 
design  to  alter,  without  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  the  spirit  or  substance  of  the  estab- 
lished religion  '  ?  Is  such  a  test  at  all  prac- 
tical? The  reason  for  an  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity is,  to  recall  the  language  of  the  judgment 
in  the  Bennett  case,  that '  if  the  minister  be 
allowed  to  introduce  at  his  own  will  varia- 
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tions  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  seem 
to  him  to  interpret  the  doctrine  of  the  ser- 
vice in  a  particular  direction,  the   service 
ceases  to  be  what  it  was  meant  to  be, — 
common  ground  on  which  all  Church  people 
may  meet,  though  they  differ  about  some 
doctrines.'     The  parishioner  as  he  goes  to 
church  has  a  rignt  to  know,  as  to  all  sub- 
stantial points,  what  service  it  ii*  in  which 
lie  is  to  engage  and  to  which  he  is  to  commit 
himself  by  taking  his  part.     No  doubt  he 
should  have  some  protection  as  to  the  ser- 
mon also ;  but  his  share  in  that  is  different. 
If  it  is  against  his  views  of  doctrine  he  men- 
tions that  fact  to  his  wife  and  his  neighbour 
on  the  way  home.     If  it  is  dull  and  careless, 
another  kind  of  remedy  steals  over  him  of 
itself  in  the  course  of  it.     But  to  see  his 
clergyman  bowing  to  the  elements  when  no 
such  homage  is  directed,  or  wearing  various 
garbs  that  are  not  ordered,  which  are  so 
much  the  more  alarming  to  him  by  how 
much  the  less  he  understands  their  origin  or 
meaning ;  these  things  irritate  and  concern 
him  even  when  he  does  not  know  in  what 
quarter  to   complain.     But  his   clergyman 
would  not  admit  that  these  changes  are  in- 
tended  *  to  alter  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  the   established   religion.'     On  the  con- 
trary, the  language  held  by  the  Ritualists  is 
always,  from  Tract  90  downwards,  that  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  rightly 
understood,  are  consistent  with  medieval  doc- 
trine, rightly  understood.    So  that  the  parish- 
ioner has  put  upon  him  the  onus  of  proving 
that  the  cnanges  are  intended  to  subvert  the 
established  religion,  in  the  face  of  a  protest 
from  the  clergyman  that  they  will  do  nothing 
of  that  kind.     The  last  times  of  that  parish- 
ioner would  be  worse  than  the  first.     For 
the  passing  of  these  Resolutions  would  have 
been  a  complete  change  in  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England.     Besides  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer 
Book  the  whole  history  of  the  Rubrics  from 
1549  to  1662  [shows  that  directions,  even 
distinct  ones,  in  the  Prayer  Book  were  held 
to  be  strictly  binding,  and  that  those  who 
wished  them  altered  sought  to  do  it  by  law. 
Even  where  there  were  offences,  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  dealt  with  proved  the  prin- 
ciple.    Wren  did  not  plead  that  his  east- 
ward position  *  was  not  intended  to  subvert 
the  religion  of  the  country ;'  he  pleaded  that 
he  was  a  little  man.     Laud,  in  like  circum- 
stances, advanced  no  such  general  plea,  but 
only  that  he  could  use  his  hands  better.     In 
modem  times,  long  before  this  controversy 
arose,  that  eminent  judge,  Sir  John  Nicholl,* 


*  In  Newberry  ^.   Goodwin,  1  PhilUmore's 
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affirmed  the  principle  of  uniformity  :  *  The 
law  directs  that  a  clergyman  is  not  to  di- 
minish in  any  respect,  or  to  add  to,  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  worship ;  uniformity  in  this 
respect  is  one  of  the  leading  and  distinffuisb- 
ing  principles  of  the  Church  of  En^pand; 
nothing  is  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  iDdivi- 
dual.  If  every  minister  were  to  alter,  omit, 
or  add  according  to  his  own  taste,  this  uni- 
formity would  soon  be  destroyed.*  The 
courts  have  again  and  again  affirmed  this 
principle  in  later  decisions,  and  it  maj  dow 
be  taken  as  settled.  But  in  order  to  meet 
and  arrest  a  Bill,  which  made  no  nevr  law, 
created  no  new  offence,  and  only  improved 
the  procedure  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
the  great  liberal  chief  came  down  from  his 
retreat,  prepared  not  to  relax  a  little  the  >' 
principle  of  uniformity  within  definite  • 
limits,  not  to  increase  the  number  of  tbings 
that  may  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways  at 
discretion ;  but  to  abolish  the  principle  of 
uniformity  altogether,  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  diversity,  with  this  distinction  only, 
that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  changes 
were  subversive  of  the  national  religion  some 
check  should  then  be  applicable. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  after  an  adjourned  debate  ol 
unusual  power  and  dignity,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
a  speech  of  great  force,  disposed  of  the 
resolution  which  laid  on  the  GovemmCTit 
the  duty  of  dealing  with  Church  Discipline 
Bills  by  an  easy  reference  to  the  scries  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Bills  of  past  years,  io 
none  of  which  the  Government  of  the  day 
had  put  its  hand.  Doing  justice  to  the 
three  great  parties  in  the  Church,  he  de- 
nounced the  action  of  those  who  foster 
Romish  doctrines  which  when  they  entered 
the  Church  they  had  taken  a  solemn  prom- 
ise to  reject  utterly.  He  described  the  de- 
bate as  only  part  of  a  great  struggle  a^ritat-  * 
ing  all  Europe. 

*  I  speak  from  strong  conviction  and  from  t 
sense  of  duty  when  I  say  that  I  wished  to  di- 
rect the  public  mind  as  far  as  I  could  to  the 
consideration  of  circumstances  in  which  it  wis 
so  deeply  interested,  and  which  could  riot  &3 
to  influence  the  history  of  the  country.     I  saitf 
then  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  Terr 
utmost  importance — and  I  am  speaking  uowi 
the  time  when  I  addressed  a  large  body  of  «r 
countrymen  as  lately  as  autumn  last — ^I  sA 
then  as  1  say  now,  looking  to  what  is  occtfr»S 
in  Europe,  looking  at  the  great  struggle  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  power   which  ^s^ 
been  precipitated  by  those  changes,  of  whkh. 
many  in  this  House  are  aware  that  in  the  dis- 
turbances and  possible  disasters  which  may 
await  Europe,  and  which  must  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent sympathetically  affect  England,  it  would 
be  wise  for  us  to  rally  on  the  broad  platform  of 
the  Reformation,  believing  as  I  do  that  those 
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principles  were  never  so  completely  and  so 
powerfully  represented  as  by  the  Church  of 
£ngland,  and  that  without  the  learning,  au- 
thority, wealth,  and  independence  of  that 
Church  they  would  by  this  time  have  dwindled 
into  nothing.* 

Seizing  the  occasion  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
Lad  given  him,  he  promised  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion of  the  resolutions,  and  announced 
that  after  anxious  consideration  he  thought 
it  hest  that  the  question  should  be  settled  in 
the  present  session. 

Eye-witnesses  have  described  what  fol- 
lowed. Evening  had  arrived,  and  the 
House,  jaded  with  a  long  and  anxious  sit- 
ting, was  eager  to  divide.  A  clear  voice 
made  itself  heard  above  the  clamour;  it 
was  Mr.  llussey  Vivian,  an  old  and  tried 
follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  rose  to  warn 
bim  not  to  persevere  with  his  resolutions ; 
*  not  twenty  men  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House  would  follow  him  into  the  lobby.' 
But  already  deft  lieutenants,  mournful  of 
aspect,  had  brought  slips  of  paper  to  their 
chief,  fraught  it  seemed  with  no  good  tid- 
ings. When  the  Speaker  put  the  question 
there  was  no  challenge  for  a  division. 
Amid  the  roar  of  mixed  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter the  House  broke  up ;  and  the  six  resolu- 
tions that  seemed  to  bear  in  their  womb  six 
days  of  weary  fight,  melted  away  into  dark- 
ness. They  were  formally  withdrawn  the 
next  day;  and  from  that  time,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, yielding  not  ungracefully  to  the  mani- 
fest resolution  of  the  House,  abandoned  his 
intention  of  contesting  all  the  ground,  and 
filled  a  useful  place  in  the  discussion. 

From  that  time  the  course  of  the  measure 
was  easy;  the  majorities  were  overwhelm- 
ing  on   all  the  main   details.     A  conflict 
seemed  at  last  to  impend  hetween  the  Liords 
and  the  Commons  on    a  subject  of  very 
minor  importance.     A  discretion  was  given 
by  the  Bill  to  each  Bishop  to  allow  or  to  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  Act  to  be  put  in  motion. 
There  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  other 
courts;  that  an  official  should  have  power 
to  close  the  door  of  his  court  against  a  suit- 
or.    The    Commons,   considering  that  the 
matters  dealt  with  under  this  Act  are  dif- 
jficult  and  delicate,  agreed  with  reluctance 
to    this  provision.      But    they   desired  to 
-weight  it  with  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  power  of  reserving 
the  Bishop's  discretion.      This  had  been 
considered    in  the    Lords,  and    the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  there  disposed  of  it,  with 
the    words,  *an   appeal  for   discretion  is  a 
thing   unknown  to  the  law.'      The   House 
of  Commons  reinserted  it  by  a  large  major- 
ity.    In  the  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, affirming  that  Bishops  are  by   divine 


right  and  that  Metropolitans  are  of  human 
institution,  and  adding  with  needless  vigour 
that  if  ho  were  not  sure  of  his  divine  com- 
mission he  would  strip  off  his  robes  and 
trample  them  under  his  feet,  led  the  op- 
position to  this  provision  of  the  Bill.  The 
prelate's  aigument  is  difficult  to  follow.  As 
the  law  now  is,  Archbishops  are  vested  with 
the  power  of  reviewing  the  discretion  of 
Bishops  in  many  paiticulars.  In  Ireland, 
up  to  the  Disestablishment,  the  Archbishops 
could  and  did  inhibit  the  Bishops  whilst 
they  visited  their  dioceses.  In  England,  as 
to  the  sale  of  glebe  lands,  the  admitting 
colonial  clergy  to  officiate,  the  holding  of 
livings  in  plurality,  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riages in  unusual  places,  the  Bishop  cannot 
act  without  an  Archbishop.  Yet  these  are 
never  construed  as  restraints  on  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  Bishop,  or  on  his  high  com- 
mission. All  that  was  proposed  here  was 
that  if  the  Bishops  were  to  have  a  new  pow- 
er of  interposing  between  a  suitor  and  the 
justice  that  he  sought,  there  should  be  some 
restraint  upon  the  somewhat  hazardous 
privilege.  For  less  high-flown  reasons, 
however,  it  was  well  that  the  provision 
should  be  excluded.  It  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  past  struggles  that  the  relations  of 
Bishops  to  clergy  should  be  those  of  law 
rather  thau  those  of  pastoral  guidance.  To 
grant  this  appeal  would  practically  have 
abridged  the  Bishop's  power  of  mediation 
very  greatly. 

Another  short  debate  in  the  Commons 
settled  the  fate  of  the  Bill.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  inveighed  against  Mr.  Gladstone, 
but  was  not  suffered  to  depart  unscathed. 
Mr.  Gumey,  whose  tact  and  temper  had 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  Bill, 
advised  the  Commons  not  to  insist  on  their 
amendment ;  the  Prime  Minister  in  another 
speech  of  vigorous  eloquence  adopted  the 
same  course.  The  Public  Worship  Regu- 
lation Bill  took  its  place  among  the  com- 
pleted measures  of  1874. 

Whilst  this  paper  is  passing  through  the 
press,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  published  "^  his 
matured  view  of  'Ritualism.'  He  defines 
the  word  in  three  senses:  as  an  imdue  dis- 
position to  ritual,  as  an  attempt  by  means  of 
ritual  to  assimilate  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as  any  changes 
in  ritual  which  being  novel  are  displeasing 
to  the  prejudices  of  this  man  and  that.  Dis- 
missing the  last  as  a  mischievous  prejudice, 
be  discusses  the  first,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
the  nation  has  been  regarding  the  second. 
If,  indeed,  the  question  were  only,  how  far 
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ritual  might  be  carried  so  as  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  degree  of  fervour  and  devo- 
tion of  "which  a  congregation  is  capable, 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  a  useful  guide. 
Here  are  some  remarks  which  offer  matter 
for  thought: — 

*  To  accumulate  observances  of  ritual  is  to 
accumulate  responsibility.  It  is  the  adoption 
of  a  higher  standard  of  religious  profession  ; 
and  it  requires  a  higher  stand  of  religious 
practice.  If  we  study,  bv.  appropriate  or  by 
rich  embellishment,  to  make  the  church  more 
like  the  House  of  God,  and  the  services  in  it 
more  impressive  by  outward  signs  of  His  great- 
ness and  goodness,  and  of  our  littleness  and 
meanness,  all  these  are  so  many  voices,  audible 
and  intelligible,  though  inarticulate,  and  to  let 
them  sound  in  our  ears  unheeded  Is  an  offence 
against  His  majesty.  If  we  are  not  the  better 
for  more  ritual  we  are  the  worse  for  it  A 
general  augmentation  of  ritual,  such  as  we  see 
on  every  side  around  us,  if  it  be  without  any 
corresponding  enhancement  of  devotion,  means 
more  light  but  no  more  love. 

*  But  it  is  even  conceivable,  nay,  far  from 
improbable,  that  augmentation  of  ritual  may 
import  not  increase  but  even  diminution  of  fer- 
vour. Such  must  be  the  result  in  every  case 
where  the  imagery  of  the  eye  and  car,  actively 
multiplied,  is  allowed  to  draw  off  the  energy, 
which  ought  to  have  its  centre  in  the  heart. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  beauty  of  the 
edifice,  the  furniture,  and  the  service,  though 
their  purpose  be  to  carry  the  mind  forward, 
may  induce  it  to  rest  upon  themselves. 
Wherever  the  growth  and  progress  of  ritual, 
though  that  ritual  be  in  itself  suitable  and 
proper,  is  accepted,  whether  conscious!;^  or  un- 
consciously, and  whether  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  individual,  as  standing  in  the  stead  of 
his  own  concentration  and  travail  of  spirit  in 
<levotion,  there  the  ritual,  though  good  in 
itself,  becomes  for  him  so  much  formality, 
that  is  so  much  deadncss.' 

But  this  is  a  part  of  an  answer  to  a  wrong 
question :  What  amount  of  ritual  may  pre- 
cisely suit  the  English  Prayer  Book  ?  That 
is  a  question  which  might  be  settled  without 
much  heat,  and  with  which  Parliament 
would  not  interfere.  But  the  question 
which  has  occupied  the  public  mind  is  a 
quite  different  one.  When  certain  clergy- 
men tell  us  that  they  hate  the  Reformation ; 
that  the  leading  Reformers  were  villains; 
that  the  present  Prayer  Book  is  inadequate, 
and  that  we  must  at  least  go  back  to  the 
first  Book  of  Edward  VL,  in  which  Holy 
Communion  was  still  the  Mass ;  that  their 
object  is  to  revive  the  doctrine  with  which 
the  word  '  mass  ^  has  always  been  associated, 
and  to  establish  the  system  of  the  confes- 
sional in  connection  with  it;  when  aspira- 
tions after  a  return  to  medieval  practice  and 
doctrine,  and  to  conformity  with  "  the  West- 
ern church,"  are  freely   uttered;  in  short, 


when  every  step  taken  is  a  step  nearer  to 
Rome,  and  is  openly  proclaimed  to  be  a 
step  in  that  direction ;  it  seems  that  there  is 
one  question,  which  should  take  precedence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's :  Which  is  tne  Service 
Book  to  which  our  ritual  is  to  be  made  to 
conform?  That  question  does  not  trouble 
Mr.  Gladstone  much.  It  is  hopeless,  he 
thinks,  to  bring  the  country  back  to  Roman- 
ism :  — 

'At  no   time    since    the    bloody    rei,m    of 
Mary  has  such  a  scheme  been  possible.     But  if 
it  had  been  possible  in  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  it  would  still  have  becoone  im- 
possible   in  the  nineteenth ;  when  Rome   has 
substituted  for  the  proud  boast  of  temper  eadem 
a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in  fiuth :  'prh^n 
she  has  refurbished  and  paraded  anew  every 
rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to  have  dis- 
used ;  when  no  one  can  become  her  convert  with- 
out renouncing  his  moral  and  mental  freedom, 
and  placing  his  civil  loyalty  and  duty  at  the  merer 
of  another ;  and  when  she  has  equally  repndiat- 
ed  modern  thought  and  ancient  history.    I  can- 
not persuade  myself  to  feel  alarm  as  to  the  final 
issue  of  her  crusades  in  England,  and  this  al- 
though I  do  not  undervalue  her  great  powers  of 
mischief.* 

True ;  the  task  is  hopeless  now  as  it  hi!« 
been  in  the  past.      But  in   times   past  ft 
proved  impossible,  because  the  nation  shook 
from  its  neck  the  imposed  or  offered  yokE. 
It  is  no  consolation  to  a  parish  condemned 
to  bear  with  the  vestments  and  gestures  of 
Rome,  its  wafers  and  mixed  chalice,  its  con- 
fessional and  its  doctrine  of  transabstaotia- 
tion,  to  be  told  on  high  authority  that  tfae 
end  of  such  experiments  will  be  that  the  na- 
tion cannot  be  perverted.     They  do  not  wish 
to  suffer  the  process ;  they  are  not  disposed 
to  be  the  body  on  which  the  experiment  is 
to  be  made.     To  put  an  end  to  the  experi- 
ment itself  is  the  demand  of  the  people,  and 
the  task  of  the  le^slature  and  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Church.     Throughout  \m 
paper  Mr.  Gladstone'speaks  of  *  the  congre- 
gation,' and  not  of  the  parishioners,  a  change 
not  without  a  wider  significance  than  the 
limits  of  this  question.     Congregations  have 
some  power  of  self-protection  :   they  can 
cease  to  gather  together.     The  parishioner^ 
who  have  all  equal  shares  in  the  comraoo 
parish  church,  have  no  such  protection  for 
their  rights.     They  may  reasonably  object 
to  being  used  for  experiments.     Perhaps  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  hereafter  discuss  the  other 
question,  much  more  interesting  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  on  which  he  could  no  doubt  give  a 
just  and  sound  verdict : — Is  it  a  Intimate 
use  of  the  pastoral  office  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  endeavour  to  change  her  formu- 
laries and  standards  to  those  of  a  ditierent 
Church  ?    That  has  been  the  question  of  the 
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hour,  and  seems  to  need  the  earliest  reply. 
The  elaborate  paper  of  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
demns such  an  attempt,  but  would  not  hin- 
der it  by  law :  it  will  probably  satisfy  no 
one.  The  answer  of  the  country,  so  far,  is 
written  in  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of 
Public  Worship. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  of 
those  who  have  so  loudly  condemned  this 
measure  have  not  passed  part  of  their  time 
in  reading  its  provisions.  For  a  measure 
less  like  a  tool  of  persecution  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  No  new  offences  are 
created.  If  a  clergyman  is  supposed  to 
have  committed  some  breach  of  order,  a 
complainant  must  first  be  found,  and  the 
Bishop  himself  cannot  be  that  complainant ; 
so  far  his  hands  are  tied.  The  complaint  is 
made.  If  the  clergyjnan  finds  that  he  is 
wrong  and  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  he  can 
submit  at  once  to  the  Bishop.  If  he  is  con- 
fident in  his  case,  he  is  sent  before  the  new 
judge  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  that 
is  his  fate  now,  except  that  he  has  the  pos- 
sible advantage  of  being  haled  before  a 
diocesan  Chancellor  first.  Once  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  Dean  of  the  Arches  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  safeguards  and  protec- 
tions of  law,  just  as  at  present  Suppose 
him  to  be  condemned,  however,  in  that 
court,  still  he  has  another  resource.  The 
Court  of  Final  Appeal  is  open  to  him,  and 
there  again  all  the  protection  that  law  can 
give  him  is  his.  The  whole  process  is  one 
step  shorter  as  to  time,  and  it  will  be  one- 
third  cheaper  in  consequence.  We  are  told 
that  this  is  the  very  gnevance,  th^t  the  costs 
and  slowness  of  the  Courts  were  a  protec- 
tion ;  but  CAU  any  party  lay  claim  to  a  vested 
right  in  the  dearness  and  tardiness  of  jus- 
tice? If  it  does,  can  any  country  admit 
such  a  claim  ?  If  it  is  the  right  of  one  side 
that  a  cause  should  last  for  years  and  cost 
five  thousand  pounds,  it  is  just  the  wrong  of 
the  other  side.  But  now  the  cause  is  over 
and  the  condemnation  pronounced.  What 
is  the  amount  of  it?  Not  suspension  or  de- 
privation or  pecuniary  mulct ;  but  an  order 
not  to  do  the  like  again.  It  is  only  when 
this  order  is  disobeyed  that  penal  results  arise ; 
and  in  case  of  prolonged  resistance,  depri- 
vation would  follow  at  last.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  this  should  be  otherwise.  Every 
court  must  have  power  to  enforce  its  own 
decrees ;  and  in  tnis  class  of  cases  the  clergy 
have  formed  a  special  contract  with  the 
Church  that  they  will  use  and  obey  the 
Prayer  Book.  If  they  fail  in  their  part  of 
the  contract,  they  cannot  expect  to  hold  tf^ 
position  and  influence  and. emoluments  tha. 
are  the  other  side  of  \,  There  are  not 
wanting  some  who  attribute  much  of  the  re- 


cent troubles  to  the  false  leniency  shown  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  Mr.  Mackonochie. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  immunity  from 
punishment  in  contumacious  and  persistent 
breaches  of  the  law,  is  a  right  that  cannot 
be  set  up  or  conceded.  One  grievance  that 
was  made  the  most  of  has  been  that  a  judg- 
ment of  the  court  is  to  take  effect  at  once, 
unless  it  is  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court 
Dr.  Pusey  exclaims,  *  We  are  to  be  sus- 
pended pendente  lite,'*  in  a  manner  to  touch 
the  hardest,  if  it  were  true ;  but  there  is,  we 
repeat,  no  suspension  at  all  except  for  diso- 
beying orders  or  decisions  of  court ;  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  that  a  clergyman  doin^ 
a  new  act  or  introducing  a  new  garb,  shoula 
be  asked  to  refrain  until  he  has  established 
completely  his  legal  right  Considering 
closely  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  laity 
will  wonder  by-and-by  what  there  is  so  very 
different  from  present  practice  as  to  cause 
such  effeiTCsccnce  of  feeling,  and  why,  if 
the  Bishops  were  afoot,  they  did  not  ask  for 
powers  more  stringent  from  a  Parliament  so 
willing  to  grant.  The  law  against  new  orna- 
ments and  against  structural  changes  without 
a  faculty,  was  just  as  strict  before  as  it  is 
now.  How  can  the  Church  be  puritanised 
or  reduced  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  ? 
How  can  *  the  position  of  every  clergyman 
in  the  Church  be  altered,'  if  the  law  about 
ritual  remains  the  same,  but  with  an  admin- 
istration somewhat  quickened?  Those  are 
not  the  best  friends  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  use  such  exaggerated  language  in 
the  present  crisis.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  about  the  Public  Worship  Re- 
gulation Bill  than  its  moderation ;  and  in- 
deed a  feeling  of  disappointment  is  sure  to 
arise  when  the  working  of  this  measure 
falls  short  in  thoroughness  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  many  who  have  watched  its  pro- 
gress. The  promoters  were  Wise  to  ask  for 
moderate  powers ;  but  they  must  have  made 
their  account  with  that  kind  of  disappoint- 
ment when  they  did  so. 

But  it  is  not  the  measure  itself  that 
pinches,  but  the  resolution  to  have  a  mea- 
sure. In  the  High  Church  movement  at 
present  there  is  far  less  intellectual  vigour 
than  there  was  in  its  palmy  days;  and 
there  is  a  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion  in 
its  leaders  that  suits  ill  with  the  violence  of 
their  language  towards  others.  They  have 
assumed  that  all  the  real  work  done  in  the 
country  is  their  own,  and  that  to  suppress 
Ritualism  is  to  commend  and  invite  laziness. 
A  glance  at  any  large  town  will  show  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  complacent 
assumption.  The  Ritualist  party  has  a  few 
successful  and  active  cleriErymen;  and  also 
a  good  many  of  whom  this  could  not  be 
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said.  It  has  a  small  but  active  following, 
who,  like  the  supernumeraries  at  a  theatre, 
create  an  impression  of  multitude  by  enter- 
ing at  many  points  in  divers  dresses.  They 
are  the  same  voices  that  shout  at  St  Jameses 
Hall,  respond  at  St.  Albans's,  and  demon- 
strate at  Church  Congresses.  The  present 
movement  has  furnished  the  first  test  as  to 
the  progress  made  by  the  Ritualist  party 
in  its  ambitious  programme  of  obliterating 
the  Reformation  and  bringing  back  the  na- 
tion to  the  position  of  past  ages  and  of 
other  nations.  They  have  had  unusual  ad- 
vantages, supporters  in  the  present  Cabinet 
and  in  the  fast.  But  when  the  question 
was  fairly  before  the  House  of  Commons 
whether  it  was  not  high  time  to  check  their 
proceedings,  the  answer  was  unanimous,  and 
their  friends  were  unable  even  to  divide. 
This  is  the  really  important  point,  far  more 
60  than  the  measure  which  was  produced. 

The  lesson  thus  givea  may  yet  be  wisely 
received.  There  can  be  no  disposition  on 
any  side  to  narrow  the  Church  of  England. 
Within  her  borders  have  met  together  Tay- 
lor, Bull,  Waterland,  Barrow,  Butler,  Leigh- 
ton,  Beveridge,  Burnet,  Ken,  and  Tillotson, 
in  generations  gone  by  ;  and  in  our  own 
time  a  Keble,  a  Trench,  a  Stanley,  a  Mac 
Neile,  a  Robertson  have  found  room  for 
their  feet  With  a  National  Church,  to 
narrow  is  to  destroy ;  but  the  narrowing 
begins  when  any  one  party  tries  to  trim  the 
Liturgy  for  its  exclusive  use.  If  vestments 
and  genuflections  and  attitudes  of  mystery 
are  required  as  essential  then  strife  begins, 
and  intolerance  and  exclusion.  The  three 
great  parties  that  have  existed  in  the  Church 
will  still  exist,  and  each  will  contribute  its 
share  to  the  common  life.  For  the  motto 
of  the  Church  of  England  might  well  be 
*  evangelical  truth  and  apostolic  order ' ;  and 
her  attitude  towards  the  culture  and  science 
of  the  world,  one  of  friendly  but  indepen- 
dent interest;  and  the  High  Churchman, 
the  Evangelical  and  the  Broad  Churchman, 
each  finds  in  this  programme  the  point  that 
he  would  make  prominent  The  Church 
has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  work;  hers 
is  not  a  life  that  can  be  snuffed  out  by  a 
Church  Discipline  Bill  If  there  should  be 
restored  to  her  by  means  of  this  act  the 
grace  of  obedience  and  order,  it  will  rein- 
force her  with  new  strength  to  deal  with  pro- 
blems that  require  all  the  powers  spiritual, 
moral,  and  intellectual  tliat  she  can  put 
forth. 

For  this  is  no  question  of  a  few  wilful 
priests  and  disorderly  churches.  Far  greater 
interests  are  at  stake.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land occupies  at  this  moment  a  position  of 
deep    importance    to    the   whole    modem 


world.  Mr.  Disraeli,  'almost  alone  of  the 
speakers  in  the  late  debate,  lifted  the  dis- 
cussion to  that  higher  level,  and  warned  his 
hearers  of  the  coming  stniggle.  We  are 
engaged  in  it  already.  On  the  one  side, 
Popery  severing  itself  more  and  more  from 
all  modern  interests,  and  exercising  less  and 
less  influence  over  them,  has  stretched  to 
the  utmost  the  measure  of  her  preteoaions. 
The  ideas  of  the  world  and  of  the  Papacy 
are  two  streasus  proceeding  in  opposite  di- 
rections. To  welcome  culture  and  civiiisi' 
tion,  and  to  trust  the  masses  of  the  people 
gradually  with  higher  and  higher  pdvi- 
leges,  these  are  the  aims  of  all  parties  m 
the  modem  world ;  and  the  Conserratire 
shares  them'  as  welt  as  the  Liberal  And 
these  are  no  worldly  impulses  in  tbe  bad 
sense  of  that  word : ,  freedom  and  educa- 
tion and  independence  are  of  the  spintoal 
part  of  us ;  they  ennoble  him  that  receim 
them  and  him  that  confers.  The  Pope  re- 
plies to  these  ideas,  to  this  tendency,  with 
a  Syllabus  and  a  Dogma  of  Infallibility. 
To  curse  the  knowledge  which  it  cannot 
control,  and  to  strive  more  and  more  to- 
wards absolute  irresponsible  power,  are  tk 
tendencies  of  the  great  spiritual  guide  of 
millions  in  Europe.  What  is  the  conB^ 
quence?  Search  the  literature  of  ereiy 
Roman  Catholic  country,  and  you  see  hot 
little  influence  of  any  kind  the  dominant  re- 
ligion possesses.  The  thought  of  tbe 
world  has  passed  out  of  its  hands :  it  hss 
no  sympathy  with  it :  it  is  moving  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  Papacy  has  begoo 
by  anathematising  and  casting  out  all  mod- 
ern thought  and  science ;  how  then  can  it 
hope  to  influence  them  ?  Intellectually  tbe 
Pope  is  passing  fast  into  the  position  of 
Benedict  XIII.,  when  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance had  deposed  him,  and  he  was  shut 
up  with  a  handful  of  followers :  '  The  wbole 
Church  is  assembled  in  Peniscola,  not  io 
Constance,  as  once  the  whole  human  nee 
was  shut  up  in  Noah's  Ark.'  This  is  the 
guide  whom  millions  have  inherited  as  their 
one  authority  in  spiritual  things;  this  is 
the  power  with  which  many  desire  to  be  in 
communion ;  thb  is  the  Church  that  ooak^ 
proselytes  in  this  country.  No  doubt  an  in- 
fallible guide  in  spiritual  things  would  be 
better  than  our  troubles,  only  three  thiitfJ 
stand  in  the  way :  thb  claim  to  infalfiw^ 
rule  and  supremacy  is  a  violation  of  the  old 
constitution  of  the  Church,  a  contradidion 
of  all  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  and  a  Was- 
phemy  against  the  Almighty. 

Contrast  with  this  the  Syllabus  of  Prof. 
Tyndall  at  Belfast,  and  you  have  the  other 
great  force  at  work  upon  modem  thoagbt 
fully  before  you,  and  described  in  eloquent 
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langaage.     It  is,  however,   materialism  of 
the  most  thorough-going  kind.     Before  it, 
should  it  prevail,  prayer  and  faith  in  God, 
and  fear  of  Crod,  must  go  down;  and  all 
the  churches  that  teach  these  must  dissolve. 
It  has  already  prevailed  much  ;  in  Germany 
and  France  its  power  is  great,  and  spreads 
widely.     It  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  social 
troubles  that  have  befallen  other  countries ; 
and,  perhaps,  this  country  is  not  safe.     We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  science  confines  it- 
self to  its   own  work  of  observation  and 
classification  of  facts ;  it  has  become  in  its 
tarn  dogmatic     '  Though  in  the  course  of 
ages,^  says  Mr.  Maxwell, '  catastrophes  have 
occurred,  and  may  yet  occur,  in  the  hea- 
vens, though  ancient  systems  may  be  dis- 
solved, and  new   systems  evolved  out   of 
their  ruins,   the    molecules  out  of  which 
these  systems    are  built,  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  material  universe,  remain  un- 
broken and  unworn.'     Here  is  a  guarantee 
for  the  eternity   of  atoms  from  one  who 
must  confess  that  he  never  isolated  an  atom, 
and  that  all  he  knows  of  its  eternity  must 
be  the  conjecture  of  his  own  mind.     Can 
dogmatism  go  further  f    On  certain  scienti- 
fic minds,  too,  the  subjects  of  prayer  and 
miracles  exercise  a  fevering  and  exciting  in- 
fiuence,  so  that  they  cannot,  after  demolish- 
ing them,  leave  them  on  one  side,  and  do 
their  proper  work.     Against  science,  true 
to  its  aims,  and  modest  in  pursuing  them, 
not  a  word  should  be  said.     The  names  of 
Faraday  and  John  Phillips,  departed  from 
us,  are  beautiful  to  the  memory  in  this  con- 
nection.    Many  a  living  name  lies  ready, 
but  we  must  not  select     Nor  would  we  at- 
tribute  to   Professor  TjmdaU   any  motive 
other  than  a  love  of  truth,  which  all  who 
know  him  attribute  to  him.     But  the  atomic 
theory  is  but  a  poor  gospel ;  and  if  men 
are  to  part  with  all  their  traditional  motives, 
all  their  future  hopes,  and  receive  in  return 
a  do^ma  as  arbitrary  as  any  that  the  medie- 
val Church  is  chargeable  with,  that  Mole- 
cules are   the   Eternal,   we   question   very 
much  whether  the   interests  of  the  mole- 
cules are  so  important  to  most  people  as  to 
famish  them  with  a  spring  of  action  or  a 
motive  of  life.     We  can  even  conceive  it 
possible  that,  satisfied  of  the  permanence  of 
the  molecules,  an  intelligent  disciple  might 
be  the  more  disposed  for  some  very  u^ly 
and   sudden  form  of   social   change.     We 
even  think  that  this  lesson  has  been  clearly 
recorded  and  red-lettered  on   the  page  of 
historv. 

Between  the  imperishable  Atom  and  the 
infallible  Unit,  social  institutions  are  des- 
tined to  sustain  severe  trials.  This  country 
has  hitherto  been  lightly  visited  ;  but  there 
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is  no  hope  of  a  complete  escape.  The 
papacy  has  been  from  the  beginning  anta- 
gonistic to  political  order.  Claiming  autho- 
rity over  all  things,  and  jealous  of  all  modem 
developments,  her  very  attitude  is  hostile  to 
states  as  they  are.  We  feel  it  in  Ireland ; 
the  Germans  know  it  in  German v:  the 
Spaniards  in  Spain.  As  for  science,  we  do 
not  pretend  that  she  never  can  supply  new 
motives  in  place  of  the  old  ones  she  tries  to 
take  away ;  but  if  the  powers  that  be  are 
not  ordained  of  God,  but  only  developments 
of  the  eternal  molecule,  we  do  not  find  as 
yet  any  serious  attempt  to  give  mankind 
some  strong  motives  for  social  order  instead. 
Science  at  present  lacks  authority.  Ask 
the  colliers 'of  Durham  and  Staffordshire  to 
adjust  their  claim  for  wages  by  political 
economy,  and  you  will  find  that  when  the 
scale  is  rising  they  are  willing  to  abide  by 
it ;  but  when  the  tide  turns,  the  laws  are  re- 
sisted to  the  utmost 

Now  the  thought  and  the  mind  of  the 
world  never  can  and  never  will  kneel  again 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  Infallibility  leaves 
itself  no  place  for  repentance,  and  the 
breach  between  Rome  and  the  modem 
world  is  utter,  is  final.  Nor  can  the  modem 
world  live  without  a  religion ;  in  the  rarified 
atmosphere  of  the  temple  of  the  atoms, 
common  spirits  cannot  breathe.  Moreover, 
the  two  extremes  draw  further  from  each 
other,  and  are  more  utterly  hostile.  Be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  atoms,  between 
superstition  and  unbelief,  between  denial  of 
all  science  on  one  side,  and  the  glorification 
of  science  on  the  other,  mankind  needs  some 
refuge;  and  here  the  Church  of  England 
has  a  work  to  do.  Identified  with  the 
social  interests  of  the  people,  she  has  never 
opposed  their  improvement ;  she  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  their  education ;  she  has 
afforded  to  science  many  of  its  best  votaries ; 
she  is  often  charged  with  intolerance  ;  but, 
compared  with  other  religious  bodies,  her 
large  and  patemal  toleration  is  conspicuous. 
The  great  truths  of  the  Christian  Creeds  she 
has  kept  faithfully.  She  has  been  gaining 
by  greater  activity  a  deeper  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  late  years.  Her 
parochial  organisation  has  been  very  favour- 
able to  the  raral  districts.  Large  masses  of 
population  can  provide  for  their  own  instroc- 
tion  ;  the  village  is  less  self-helpful  than  the 
town.  In  every  country  place  there  is  one 
educated  man  proclaiming  the  message  of 
consolation,  administering  the  sacraments, 
comforting  the  unhappy,  making  the  death- 
bed less  dark  by  consolation.  With  all 
her  faults,  her  work  of  this  kind  has  been 
!  immense.  She  makes  no  claim  to  crash  the 
!  will  of  the  layman  that  the  priestly  will  may 
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prevail ;  nor  to  chain  up  the  conscience  that 
blind  obedience  may  take  the  place  of  free 
action^  Against  the  confessional  as  a  system 
she  has  set  her  face  steadfastly.  And  now, 
when  her  work  is  prospered  the  most,  and 
her  line  of  action  stands  |clear  before  her, 
the  same  fanaticism  that  prevails  everywhere 
else,  is  invading  her.  She  is  invited  to  get 
up  a  pale  and  feeble  imitation  of  Rome  ;  of 
course  without  Rome's  discipline.  In  order 
to  revive  some  show  of  the  mass,  and  some 
imitation  of  the  confessional,  a  party  in  her 
pale  is  prepared  to  risk  all  disorder  and  to 
employ  all  forms  of  slander  and  disobedience. 
It  is  vital  to  the  whole  Church  that  this 
should  cease.  The  Church  cannot  do  her 
work  till  it  ceases.  The  pretence  that  this 
party  has  a  monopoly  of  work  in  the  Church 
is  now  pretty  well  understood.  There  are 
amongst  them  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  as 
in  other  parties ;  and  of  the  best  it  may  be 
said  that  they  would  have  worked  better  if 
they  had  worked  in  loyaj  obedience  to  their 
own  Church  without  trying  to  bring  her 
nearer  to  another.  In  Acts  of  Parliament 
as  instruments  of  a  great  reform,  we  have 
not  much  faith ;  but  from  the  general  tenor 
of  this  year's  proceedings,  much  good  may 
come.  In  *  the  great  catholic  revival,'  the 
nation  has  taken  no  part.  It  has  not  had 
the  effect  that  its  authors  hoped  for.  Its 
very  lawlessness  made  it  weak ;  for  God 
is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace. 
Looking  out  upon  the  stormy  waste,  from 
the  tower  that  God  has  still  made  so  strong, 
the  Church  of  England  sees  enough  of 
perils  without,  and  of  works  of  virtue  to  be 
done,  to  awe  her  into  peace,  and  to  restore 
a  substantial  unity  of  spirit  in  the  over- 
mastering unity  of  aim  and  work.  For 
wielding  safely  free  social  institutions,  which 
have  repeatedly  broken  down  in  other 
hands,  England  is  now  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  is  possible  yet  that  she  may 
establish  a  greater  title  to  admiration,  in  a 
Church  able  to  raise  and  refine  the  national 
life,  instead  of  sourly  condemning  its  ideas 
and  strivings ;  in  a  Church  tolerant  towards 
other  religious  bodies,  but  clear  and  definite 
in  its  own  teaching ;  in  a  Church  where 
charity  of  thought  and  speech  is  something 
more  than  a  lesson  to  teach  school-children, 
is  an  active  principle  for  clergy  and  laity 
alike. 


Note  upon  the  Article  *  Primitive  Man 
— Tylor  and  Lubbock,'  in  No.  2*73. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  for 
publication : — 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Sir,  7tli  August,  1874. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Review'  of  the  present  year  reference  is 
made  on  p.  38,  in  the  article  entitled  *  Pri- 
mitive Man — ^Tylor  and  Lubbock,'  to  an 
essay  by  me,  published  in  the  *  Contemporary 
Review '  for  August  1873,  and  entitled  *  On 
Beneficial  Restnctions  to  Liberty  of  Mar- 
riage.'    The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

*  Elsewhere  (pp.  424-6)  he  (Mr.  Creorge  Dw- 
win)  speaks  in  an  approving  strain  of  the  most 
oppressive  laws,  and  of  the  encouragement  of 
vice  to  check  population.  There  is  no  sexinl 
criminality  of  Pagan  days  that  might  not  be 
defended  on  the  principles  advocated  bj  the 
school  to  which  this  writer  belongs.  This  re- 
pulsive phenomenon  affords  a  fresh  demonstra- 
tion of  what  France  of  the  Regency,  and  Pagan 
Rome  long  ago,  demonstrated;  namely,  bow 
easily  the  most  profound  moral  corruption  can 
co-exist  with  the  most  varied  appliances  of  a 
complex  civilisation.* 

The  Reviewer  thus  asserts, — 

FivBiy  that  I  approve  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  vice  to  check  population,  and  of 
the  most  oppressive  laws. 

This  I  absolutely  deny. 

These  pages  (424-5)  form  part  of  a 
merely  historical  sketch  of  the  various  mar- 
riage customs  and  laws  which  have  obtained 
at  various  times  and  places.  The  sketch  is 
prefaced  by  a  distinct  statement  that  the 
facts  are  merely  given  historically.  The  laws 
and  customs  referred  to  by  the  Reviewer 
are  those  of  the  early  Gennan  communistic 
bodies,  and  considerable  prominence  was 
given  to  them  on  account  of  their  extraor- 
dinary nature  and  barbarity. 

Secondly^  he  asserts  that  there  is  no  hide- 
ous sexual  criminality  which  might  not  be 
defended  on  the  principles  advocated  by 
such  as  myself. 

I  deny  that  there  is  any  thought  or  word 
in  my  essay  which  could  in  any  way  lend 
itself  to  the  support  of  the  nameless  crimes 
here  referred  to. 

The  reference  to  myself  is  moreover  in- 
troduced by  the  statement  that, — 

'Now,  however,  marriage  is  the  constant 
subject  of  attack,  and  unrestrained  licentious- 
ness theoretically  'yxsix^oA,^ 

The  whole  object  of  my  essay  was  to  t^ 
vocate  the  introduction  of  further  n^ 
tions  in  our  marriage  laws ;  and  the  vo^ 
tion  of  marriage  is  attacked  only  in  so  ^ 
as  that  I  maintained  that  certain  changes 
therein  are  required. 

Each  of  these  charges  is  absolutely  false 
and  groundless. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Georok  Darwik. 
'  To  the  EdUar  of  the  Quarterly  Ritiew. 
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Nothing  could  liave  been  further  from 
our  intention  than  to  tax  Mr.  Darwin  per- 
sonally (as  he  seenm  to  have  supposed)  with 
the  advocacy  of  laws  or  acts  which  he  saw 
to  be  oppressive  or  vicious.  We,  therefore, 
most  willingly  accept  his  disclaimer,  and 
are  glad  to  find  that  he  does  not,  in  fact, 
apprehend  the  full  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  has  helped  to  propagate.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  allow  that  we  have  enun- 
ciated a  single  proposition  which  is  either 
'false'  or  *  groundless.'  Mr.  Darwin's  own 
words  are  (p.  412):  *The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  point  out  how  modern  scientific 
doctrines  may  be  expected  in  the  future  to 
afifect  the  personal  liberty  of  individuals  in 
the  matter  of  marriage'  That  the  mode  in 
which  they  may  be  expected  to  affect 
*  liberty '  and  *  marriage '  has  his  approval 
is  manifest,  since  he  tells  us  (p.  419)  :  *  one 
may  hope '  for  certain  preliminary  restric- 
tions, and  that  (p.  420)  *  we  can  only  make 
a  really  successful  attack  by  compelling  the 
production,  before  marriage,  of  a  clean  bill 
of  health  in  the  party,  and  ultimately  in  his 
parents  and  ancestors.'  He  next  considers 
the  possibilities  of  future  legislation,  and,  as 
a  preliminary,  enumerates  various  laws  and 
customs  which  have  already  prevailed. 
But  as  he  does  not  say  a  single  word  to  in- 
timate his  disapproval  or  condemnation  of 
them  generally,  we  may  be  excused  if  we 
misapprehended  his  meaning  as  to  certain 
of  them,  more  especially  as  some  of  the 
practices  (as  for  instance  great  facility  of 
divorce)  enumerated  in  the  same  pages  are 
elsewhere  expressly  approved  by  him. 
Thus  he  remarks  (p.  418):  *A  next  step, 
and  one  to  my  mind  urgently  demanded,  is 
that  insanity  or  idiocy  should  of  itself  form 
a  ground  of  divorce,'  adding  that  the  *  patient, 
should  he  recover,  would  suffer  in  no  other 
respect  than  does  everyone  who  is  forced 
by  ill  heklth  to  retire  from  any  career  which 
has  been  begun ;  although,  of  course,  the 
necessary  isolation  of  the  parent  from  the 
children  would  be  a  peculiarly  bitter  blow.' 
Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  advocate 
legislation  more  oppressive  and  heartless 
than  this.  Mr.  Darwin  will  not  probably 
venture  to  assert  that  the  persons,  whom  his 


proposed  legislation  would  debar  from  mar- 
riage, can  be  expected  to  lead  a  life  of  con- 
tiuency.  We  are  confident  that  no  unpre- 
judiced person,  certainly  no  Christian,  can 
regard  the  approval  of  such  laws  and  practi- 
ces as  anything  less  than  an  approval  (how- 
ever little  intended)  *  of  the  most  oppressive 
laws,  and  of  the  encouragement  of  vice  to 
check  population.' 

But  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  the 
article  is  (as  Mr.  Darwin  would  probably  be 
the  last  to  deny)  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ing of  that  sehool  which,  regarding  temporal 
welfare  as  the  one  only  end  and  material 
prosperity  as  the  one  only  sanction,  logically 
denies  all  absolute  individual  rights,  assert- 
ing that  man  is  essentially  no  better  than 
the  brutes,  and  may,  like  brutes,  be  treated 
in  any  way  useful  for  material  ends  without 
regard  to  any  Divine' law.  Mr.  Darwin  (p. 
413)  himself  speaks  of  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  such  restrictions  as  he  advocates,  'so 
long  as  the  pernicious  idea  generally  prevails 
that  man  alone  of  all  animals  is  under  per- 
sonal and  direct  management  of  the  Deity ; 
and  yet  what  believer  in  evolution  can 
doubt  that  results  as  surprising  might  be  ef- 
fected in  man,  as  are  now  seen  in  our  horses, 
dogs^  and  cabbages?^ 

We  would  further  remind  Mr.  parwin 
that  the  words,  *  there  is  no  sexual  criminality 
of  Pagan  days  which  might  not  be  defended 
on  the  principles  advocated  by  the  school  to 
which  this  writer  belongs,'  by  no  means 
imply  that  Mr.  Darwin  himself  has  in  his 
essay  defended  such  crimes.  We  expressly 
disown  the  interpretation  which  he  puts 
upon  our  words.  We  spoke  of  the  school, 
and  not  of  an  individual  But  when  a 
writer,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
comes  before  the  public  *  to  attack  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,'  even  though  it  be  *  only 
in  so  far  as  that  certain  changes  therein  are 
required '  ^such  changes  being,  in  our  opinion, 
fatal  in  tlieir  tendency),  he  must  expect 
searching  criticism ;  and,  without  implying 
that  Mr.  Darwin  has  in  *  thought '  or  *  word ' 
approved  of  anything  which  he  wishes  to 
disclaim,  we  must  still  maintain  that  the 
doctrines  which  he  advocates  arc  most 
dangerous  and  pernicious. 
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